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CADET     DAYS:     A    STORY     OF    WEST    POINT. 


CAPTAIN    CIIA11LES    KING,  U.  S  A., 
AUTHOR    OP    "A    WAR-TIME    WOOING,"    "BETWEEN    THE    LINES,"    "CAMPAIGNING    WITH    CKOOK 


CHAPTER    I. 

POPS,  there's  no  use   talking-;    we've   simply   got  to 
send  you  to  the  Point." 

''I'm  sure  I  wish  you  could,  Colonel.  Father's  tried 
every  way  he  could  think  of,  hut  cadetships  don't  go 
a-begging— out  here  at  least.  The  President  has  only  one 
or  two  'at  large'  appointments  this  year,  and  there  were 
over  a  thousand  applications  for  them." 


"Well,  have  you   tried  Mr.  Pierce,  the  Congressman^ 
for  this  district !" 

••  Oh.  yes.  sir,  tried  him  long  ago.  He  was  very  polite 
— Congressmen  always  are.  He  asked  me  to  go  round 
and  get  all  the  signatures  to  my  application  I  possibly 
could,  and  kept  mo  running  for  six  weeks  or  so.  Then 
he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Breifogle's  son." 

Colonel  Belknap  smiled.      "  Yes,  I  remember  hearing," 


; 
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said  lie,  reflectively,  tapping  his  spurred  hoot  heel  with 
his  riding  !"l  critically  eying  the  sturdy  young 

fellow  who  stood  respectfully  before  him.  George  G  ra- 
ham,  the  post  surgeon's  eldest  son.  uas  just  seventeen,  of 
medium  height,  wiry  and  athletic  in  build,  with  <leep 
chest  and  broad  shoulders,  with  close  curling  hrown  hair, 
with  big,  frank,  steady  blue  eyes,  and  a  complexion 
that  was  probably  fair  enough  in  his  baby  days,  but,  now 
•was  so  tanned  by  sun  and  wind  that  the  down  just 
sprouting  on  his  cheeks  and  upper  lip  seemed  almost 
white  by  contrast.  A  picture  of  boyish  health,  .strength, 
and  activity  was  "Geordie,"  as  his  mother  ever  called 
him  iu  vain  protest  against  the  familiar  "Pops"  by 
which  he  was  {generally  hailed — a  pet  name  given  him 
by  the  officers  when  he  was  but  a  "  four-year-old,"  far 
out  ill  Arizona — a  boy  who  had  been  reared  in  the  West, 
whose  lirst,  playmate  was  a  wild  little  Apache,  whose 
earliest  friends  were  the  rough  troopers  at.  an  isolated 
station;  a  boy  who  had  been  taught  to  hunt  and  trail 
and  shoot  the  Indian  arrow  before  he  was  nine;  who  had 
ridden  ''pony-back"  across  the  continent  from  Arizona 
to  Kansas  with  a  cavalry  column  before  he  was  ten  ;  who 
had  stalked  antelope  along  the  Smoky  Hill  before  he  was 
twelve;  who  had  shot  a  black  bear  in  the  Yellowstone 
Mountains  when  he  was  only  fifteen:  and  raced  a  bull'alo 
bull  into  the  fords  of  Milk  River  within  sight  of  the  Brit- 
ish, possessions  across  latitude  49  within  the  following- 
year.  He  had  met  and  mingled  with  Indians  of  many  a 
tribe.  He  had  picked  up  something  of  the  Apache 
tongue  from  his  playmate  Dick;  had  visited  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  near  old  Fort  Deliance,  in  New  Mexico,  and 
brought,  away  as  his  very  own  one  of  their  wonderful 
woven  blankets.  He  had  learned  not  a  little  of  the  sign- 
language,  and  so  was  able  to  communicate  and  make 
himself  understood  among  even  the  Cheyenne  urchins 
around  Fort  Supply.  After  that  his  father  had  been  sta- 
tioned just  long  enough  at  Niobrara  to  enable  Geordie  to 
feel  quite  at  home  among  the  Ogallala  and  Brule  Sioux, 
whose  reservations  were  just  across  the  Dakota  line,  and 
whose  visits  to  the  post  were  frequent.  Then  the  doctor 
was  ordered  far  up  to  Fort  Assiniboine,  where  Pops 
expected  to  freeze,  but  found  the  summer  days  hot  as 
they  were  in  Arizona  and  the  mosquitoes  worse  than 
they  were  at  Supply.  There  he  studied  the  northern  Ind- 
ians, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Blackfeet  and 
Gros  Ventres  could  not  be  compared  favorably  with  the 
lithe  and  sinewy  and  marvellously  active  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona. Geordie  swore  by  the  Apaches.  There  were  no 
trailers  like  the  Tontos,  no  bowmen  or  ball-players  like 
the  Hualpais.  The  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  could  ride,  per- 
haps, but  all  the  Sioux  in  Dakota  could  not  whip  Eskel- 
detsee's  band  "if  you  put  'em  in  the  mountains,"  which 
was  probably  true.  And  so  by  the  time  he  was  seventeen 
Geordie  had  ridden,  marched,  or  travelled  by  ambulance, 
stage,  or  rail  through  most  of  the  great  Western  States 
and  Territories;  but  from  the  time  he  was  four  years  old 
he  had  never  been  east  of  Omaha,  or  set  foot  in  the 
streets  of  a  bigger  town  than  Cheyenne. 

Nor  had  he  ever  regularly  attended  any  school.  There 
were  no  schools  to  speak  of  near  any  of  the  garrisons  at 
which  his  father  was  stationed;  but  Dr.  Graham  was  a 
man  of  scholarly  tastes,  a  graduate  of  a  famous  university 
in  Scotland,  and  one  who  by  faithful  study  kept  abreast 
of  the  leading  minds  in  his  profession.  People  generally 
led  a,  very  healthful  open-air  life  on  the  broad  Western 
frontier,  and  Dr.  Graham  had  few  patients  to  claim  his 
time.  He  planned,  therefore,  all  the  studies  for  his  two 
boys,  he  himself  hearing  them  recite  in  history,  geogra- 
ph  v,  and  arithmetic,  while  their  devoted  mother,  at  whose 
knee  they  had  successively  learned  their  A  B  C's,  and 
whose  fragile  white  hand  had  guided  their  chubby  fists 
in  the  tracing  of  their  lirst  pot-hooks,  was  their  instructor 
in  the  other  rudiments 


liegiilarly.  live  mornings  a  week,  I  be  I  ill  le  fellows  were 
set  at  their  books  right  a  Her  guard-moil  n  1 1 1  ig.  a  lid.  uith 
briel'  intermission,  uorked  until  the  bugles  sounded  "or- 
derly call,"  or  the  drums  and  fifes  merrily  played  "Roast 
J!cef  of  Old  England  "  at  noon.  No  wonder  they  learned  to 
uelcome  that  call.  Then  they  bad  I  heir  frugal  luncheon. 
The  doctor  was  a  stanch  Scotchman,  who  believed  that 
boy  is h  brawn  and  brain  throve  better  on  "  |iornteh  "  and 
mill;  than  on  any  other  pabulum.  Think  of  boys  who 
never  knew  the  taste  of  candy  until  after  they  were  twelve, 

to  whom  hot  biscuits  were  forbidden,  ami  tea  and  coli'ee 
tabooed!  They  grew  up  ruddy  cheeked,  frcck  le  faced. 
clear-eyed,  sturdy  -  limbed .  burly  young  "  Hielanders," 
with  marvellous  capacity  for  solid  food,  sound  sleep,  and 
active,  sports.  They  were  better  taught  than  most  of  the 
other  children  around  the  garrisons,  for  what  they  knew 
they  knew  well.  The  three  years  difference  m  I  heir  ages 
gave  "  1'ops,"  of  course,  too  much  advantage  in  their 
boyish  t ill's  and  scuttles:  for  boys  will  romp  and  wrestle, 
just  as  puppies  play  and  kittens  frolic,  and  these  starling  in 
fun  close  sometimes  in  fury,  but  they  forget  the  feud  as 
quickly  as  it  was  begun.  Pops  learned  at  an  early  ane 
the  lesson  of  self  restraint,  the  law  of  forbearance  toward 
the  younger  and  weaker  In-other.  It  was  not  learned  in- 
tuitively, perhaps,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  doctor 
was  of  a  famous  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  clan,  with  a 
wholesome  faith  ill  Calvin  and  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  His  gentle  wife  had  thought  to  convert  her  eldest 
hope  by  appeals  to  his  finer  nature,  but  the  doctor  held 
that  there  was  just  so  much  of  the  "thrawn  deevil''  in 
every  boy  that  hail  to  be  trounced  out  of  him.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  Pops  to  tussle  with  his  Apache  play- 
male,  and  come  home  covered  with  dirt  and  humps  and 
glory,  and  explosive  with  tremendous  tales  of  his  per- 
sonal valor — Pops  would  brag  when  he  was  young,  and 
many  another  boy  would  have  done  the  same  under  like 
conditions — but  he  was  too  big  and  strong  for  "  Buddie," 
and  so  when  Bud  came  roaring  in  one  day  to  tell  how 
"  Pops  fwowed  me  down  and  hit  me."  Pops  owned  up 
that  it  was  true.  Bud  would  meddle  with  what  he  and 
Dick  were  trying  to  make,  and  he  "just  pushed  him 
away."  Mamma  gravely  admonished  ;  but  papa  gave 
warning.  It  happened  again  before  very  long,  and  this 
time  the  doctor  took  Pops  into  his  den,  and  presently 
poor  Mrs.  Graham  ran  to  the  dining-room  and  covered 
her  ears,  and  Buddie  howled  in  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. The  doctor  seldom  punished,  but  what  his  right 
hand  found  to  do  it  did  with  all  its  might. 

"I  want  you  to  remember  this,  George,"  said  he,  half 
an  hour  later,  "  a  manly  boy  must  be  merciful.  It  isn't 
enough  that  you  should  make  allowances  for  Buddie's 
blunders,  you  must  be  lenient  to  his  faults.  When  he 
is  older  he  will  be  wiser.  Meantime,  the  blows  you 
strike  must  be  for,  not  against  him." 

He  needn't  have  said  that.  Pops  was  far  readier  to 
tight,  for  his  younger  brother  than  he  was  to  worry  him 
in  the  least,  and  he  took  his  flogging  sorely  to  heart.  He 
was  only  ten  at  the  time.  Bud  had  tried  him  severely. 
He  had  begged  the  little  fellow  to  desist,  and  finally,  los- 
ing all  patience,  had  violated  orders  and  thumped  him, 
not  very  hard,  perhaps,  but  still  hard  enough  to  warrant 
half  at  least  of  the  pitiful  tale  the  smaller  boy  ran  to  tell 
at  once  and  at  home.  Geordie  felt  very  much  aggrieved 
at  Bud  when  sent  forth  finally  to  go  to  his  room  and 
meditate  on  his  sins  and  nurse  his  many  sore  spots:  but 
when  he  saw  the  misery  in  the  little  fellow's  face,  when 
Bud,  with  fresh  outburst  of  tears,  threw  himself  into  his 
brother's  arms,  clung  to  him  sobbing,  and  could  not  say 
for  the  very  violence  of  his  grief  how  he  hated  him- 
self for  telling,  the  reconciliation  was  complete,  and  the 
three — mother  and  boys — stole,  away  up  stairs,  and  had  a 
hug  and  cry  together  all  by  themselves,  and  came  down 
again  an  hour  later  much  happier  after  all,  and  quite 
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ready  to  make  it  up  with  papa.  But  the  doctor  wasn't 
there,  lie  had  slipped  out,  despite  the  fact  of  its  being 
liis  study  hour,  and  was  found  at  tea-time  miserablv 
promenading-  the  bank  of  the  stream  lialf  a  mile  from 
tlie  post,  and  (mite  unconscious  that  the  evening  1:1111  had 
fired.  He  never  whipped  Pops  again;  indeed,  the  boy 
gave  him  no  cause  to;  and  lie  never  thrashed  Buddie, 
even  when  that  unrepentant  little  sinner  well  deserved 
it.  He  even  declined  to  reprimand  Pops  at  the  excited 
appeal  of  Mrs.  Captain  Yaughan,  whose  twelve-year-old 
son  came  home  from  the  swimming-pool,  five  days  after, 
with  a  battered  countenance,  and  a  complaint  that  he  had 
been  beaten  without  cause  by  Pops  Graham.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  case  resulted  in  the  fact  that  young  Yaiighan 
was  trying  to  duck  Buddie,  when  the  hitter's  big  bro- 
ther happened  upon  the  scene.  Between  the  doctor  and 
his  boys  there  grew  up  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding,  a 
firmly  grounded  trust  and  affection,  that  seldom  found 
vent  ill  caress  of  any  kind,  and  was  rarely  apparent  in 
•word.  George  shot  up  from  sturdy  boyhood  into  ath- 
letic youth  with  thorough  faith  in  his  father,  who  he 
believed  was  the  best  friend  he  had  or  could  expect  to 
have.  With  all  his  heart  he  honored  him,  and  with  all 
his  soul  he  loved  his  mother. 

And  now  they  were  stationed  at  Fort  Reynolds,  with  a 
thriving  Western  mining  metropolis  just  six  miles  away 
to  the  east,  with  hunting-  and  fishing  in  the  lofty  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  and  a  great  tumbling  sea  of  grassy 
prairie  stretching  away  to  the  east  and  south.  Geordie's 
pony  had  been  turned  over  to  Bud  long  months  ago,  for 
the  bigger  boy  could  back  and  ride  and  control  the  live- 
liest bucker  among  all  the  broncos  in  the  cavalry  sta- 
bles. Officers  and  troopers  alike  declared  that  Pops  was 
cut  out  for  the  cavalry.  He  loved  a  horse.  He  had 
broken  and  trained  his  last  possession,  a  "cavuse"  colt 
from  the  herd  of  old  Two  Moons,  chief  of  the  northern 
Cheyennes.  He  had  ridden  and  hunted  by  himself,  or 
with  a  single  trooper  for  a  companion,  all  through  the 
mountains  that  frowned  across  the  western  sky,  rarely 
coming  home  without  an  abundant  .supply  of  venison  or 
bear  meat,  and  still  faithfully  kept  up  his  studies,  hoping 
'that  by  some  good  fortune  he  miirlit.  succeed  in  getting 
an  appointment  to  the  great  Military  Academy  of  the  na- 
tion, hoping  almost  against  hope,  yet  never  desponding. 
At  last  it  came,  and  this  was  the  way  of  it. 

Just  as  the  wintry  winds  began  to  blow,  and  the  sol- 
diers, turning  out  for  roll-call  at  the  break  of  day, 
began  to  note  how  the  mountains  seemed  to  be  wearing 
their  fleecy  nightcaps  farther  down  about  their  ears,  until 
the  bald  peaks  were  covered  with  a  glistening  spotless 
helmet,  and  the  dark  fringes  of  pine  and  fir  down  among 
the  gorges  and  foot-hills  looked  all  the  blacker  by  con- 
trast, there  came  a  fresh  battalion  of  cavalry  marching 

into  the  post  to  relieve  the th,  just  ordered  away,  and 

Pops  had  sadly  bidden  adieu  to  the  departing  troops, 
little  dreaming  what  warm  friends  he  was  destined  to  find 
among  the  new.  First  to  arrive,  with  a  single  orderly 
in  attendance,  was  the  regimental  quartermaster,  Lieu- 
tenant Ralph  McCrea,  and  to  him  said  the  quartermaMer 
whom  McCrea  was  to  relieve : 

"Mac,  this  young  gentleman  is  Dr.  Graham's  son 
George,  our  candidate  for  West  Point.  He  knows  plains- 
craft,  woodcraft,  and  mountain  scouting  as  well  as  you 
do  mathematics.  He  can  ride  as  well  as  any  man  in  my 
troop.  Give  him  a  lift  in  algebra  and  'math.,'  and  he'll 
teach  you  all  there  is  worth  knowing  about  this  part  of 
the  country." 

The  kindly  young  West- Pointer  seemed  to  take  at  once 
to  the  surgeon's  blushing  boy.  In  the  wintry  weather 
that  speedily  set  in  there  was  little  opportunity  for  limit 
ing  or  exploration  in  the  mountains,  but  in  the  loiej-  even- 
ings McCrea  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  I  >r.  (iraham's 
fireside,  and  finding  that  Pops  had  a  sound  analytical  sort 


of  brain  in  his  curly  pate,  the  quartermaster  took  delight 
in  giving  him  slitter  problems  to  work  out,  and  tanirlit 
him  the  West  Point  system  of  deducing  rules  instead  of 
blindly  following  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore; 
and  the  friendship  between  them  waxed  and  multiplied, 
and  ilc(  Yea  became  warmly  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  se 
cure  a  vacant  cadetship  for  his  boy  friend.  But  knowing 
there  was  no  chance  "at  large,"  as  the  President  had 
already  named  his  two  candidates,  the  boy  had  done  his 
I'est  with  the  local  (  'on^ressman,  who,  as  Pops  had  said, 
had  been  most  gracious  and  encouraging,  but  had  bestowed 
the  plum  upon  the  son  of  his  rich  and  influential  con- 
sjituent,  Mr.  Breifogle.  whose  brewery  gave  employment 
to  over  fifty  voters.  As  alternate  he  had  named  the  son 
of  Counsellor  Murphy,  a  lively  local  politician,  and  Pops's 
hopes  were  dashed. 

Not  so  Me<  Yea's.  As  quartermaster  his  duties  called 
him  frequently  into  town,  where  the  First  National  Bank 
was  the  depository,  and  where  he  kept  the  large  fund  ap- 
propriated for  rebuilding  stables  and  quarters  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  the  previous  year.  "Neither  of 
those  young  fellows,"  said  he  to  Dr.  Graham,  "can  pass 
the  preliminary  examination.  It  is  by  long  odds  too  stiff 
for  Breifogle  mentally  and  for  Murphy  physically.  Keep 
this  to  ourselves,  and  get  Mr.  Pierce  to  promise  that 
George  shall  have  the  next  vacauc}'.  If  we  can  get  the 
Colonel  to  ask  it.  Pierce  will  say  yes,  perhaps;  first  be- 
cause they  served  together  in  Virginia  during  the  war, 
and  second  because  he  won't  think  he's  promising  any- 
thing at  all.  It's  his  first  term,  and  he  doesn't  dream 
how  bard  that  examination  is  or  how  certain  Breifogle 
is  to  fail.  Now. .if  there  were  only  some  way  we  could 
'get  a  pull  '  on  him." 

The  way  came  sooner  than  looked  or  hoped  for.  One 
December  afternoon,  just  as  the  lights  were  peeping  out 
here  and  there  in  the  bustling  shops  of  the  busy  Western 
town,  and  a  thick  heavy  cloud  of  snow  was  settling  noise- 
lessly upon  roof  and  roadway,  and  all  the  foot-hills  to 
the  west  were  robed  in  white  and  all  the  mountain  passes 
deep  in  drifts,  and  the  managers  of  the  First  National 
were  congratulating  themselves  that  their  collections  in 
the  swarming  mining  settlements  across  the  range  were 
complete,  and  the  thousands  in  coin  and  greenbacks 
safely  hoarded  in  their  vaults,  and  brewer  Breifogle  and 
two  other  opulent  directors  were  seated  with  the  president 
in  the  back  parlor,  rubbing  their  hands  over  the  neat  bal- 
ance exhibited,  and  discussing  the  propriety  of  a  congrat- 
ulatory despatch  to  Congressman  Pierce,  now  at  his  post 
of  duty  at  Washington,  and  the  paying-teller  had  just 
completed  the  Slimming  up  of  his  cash  account,  and  the 
bookkeeper  was  stowing  away  his  huge  volumes,  and  a 
clerk  was  lugging  sacks  of  coin  and  stacks  of  Treasury 
notes  into  the  open  door  of  the  vault,  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  cashier,  and  the  janitor  had  pulled  down  the 
shades  and  barred  the  iron  shutters,  and  everything  spoke 
eloquently  of  business  security  and  prosperity— when  in 
stepped  a  squad  of  velvet-footed,  soft-voiced,  slouch-hatted 
strangers,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  cashier  and 
clerk,  tellers,  bookkeeper,  and  janitor  were  as  completely 
covered  by  six-shooters  as  the  new-comers  were. with 
snow.  It  was  a  Hear  case  of  "hands  up.  everybody." 
Two  of  the  party  sidled  into  the  parlor  and  stood  guard 
over  the  magnates,  three  or  four  held  the  outer  oilicials 
in  statuesque  disc fort,  while  two  deft  handed  individ- 
uals loaded  up  with  bills  and  bags  of  gold,  and  vanished 
softly  as  they  came.  Their  comrades  gave  them  a  start 
of  sixty  seconds,  and  then  slowly  and  calmly  backed 
out  into  the  street,  revolvers  levelled  to  the  last,  and  in 
less  than  four  minutes  from  the  moment  of  their  entrance 
not  one  of  the  gang  was  in  sight.  Timing  their  arrival 
exactlv.  they  had  ridden  into  town  from  the  northwest 
just  at  dusk,  left  their  strong,  spirited  horses  held  by  ac- 
complices in  a  side  street  not  fifty  yards  away;  were  iu 
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and  out.  up  and  away  a<jain  in  less  lime  than  il  takes  to 
tell  it,  and  uiili  tliem  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

Vain  lit"  rush  of  clerks  and  tellers  and  directors  into 
the  snow-covered  street.  Vain  ihe  yells  of  "murder," 
"robbers."  "road-agents."  A  crowd  collected  in  sixty 

seconds,  but  all  Were  a  Tool  and  powerless  to  follow.  It 
would  be  an  hour  hefore  the  SlierilV  could  muster  a 
mounted  party  strong  enough  to  pursue;  but  he  liad  his 
wits  about  him. 

"It's  the  old  llatlon  <j'ang.  sure,"  he  cried.  "They 
dare  not  <r<>  to  the  mines.  They'll  make  for  Marcy's 
Pass,  and  scatter  when  they  get.  to  the  cove  beyond. 
There's  onl\  one  hope."  And  like  a.  deer  the  active 
frontiersman  ran  to  the  telegraph  ollice. 

"Rush  this  out  to  the  fort,"  he  cried,  as  he  pencilled  a 
despatch  : 

"First  National  just  robbed  by  Ilatton  gantr.  Ten 
men.  Ninety  thousand  gone.  Government  funds  most- 
ly. ["That'll  make  him  act,"  he  ninth  'red.  J  They're 
making  for  Marcy's  Pass.  You  can  head  'em  off  by 
Squaw  Canon  if  you  send  cavalry  at  once.  We  follow 
trail.  Answer.  BRENT,  Sheriff." 

Colonel  Belknap.  with  a  knot  of  officers,  was  in  the 
club-room  just  after  stables  when  the  despatch  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  breathless  operator.  He  was  an  old 
campaigner,  who  had  served  almost  a  lifetime  in  the  West. 
"Mount  your  troop  instantly.  Lane,"  he  called  to  one 
of  his  most  trusted  captains.  'Never  mind  their  sup- 
per: they  can  have  that  later.  Listen  to  this.''  And  he 
read  the  despatch  aloud. 

The  entrance  to  Marcy's  Pass  lay  about  nine  miles 
nearly  due  west  from  town.  Hatch's  Cove  was  a  lovely 
nook  in  the  summer  -  time,  but  almost  inaccessible  in 
winter,  lying  across  the  range,  and  approached  from  the 
east  by  the  old  road  through  the  Pass.  Lance  Creek,  a 
clear  and  beautiful  stream,  rose  in  the  cove,  and  made  its 
way  through  the  range  by  means  of  a  tortuous  and  well- 
nigh  impassable  gorge  known  as  Sptaw  Canon,  which 
opened  into  the  foot-hills  not  more  than  two  miles  and  a 
half  away  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Reynolds.  All  this 
was  promptly  discussed  even  as  the  sergeants'  voices 
could  be  heard  ringing  out  the  order  in  the  barrack  cor- 
ridors across  the  parade. 

"Turnout,  'E'  troop,  lively!  carbines  and  revolvers, 
fur  coats  and  gloves.  Jump  now,  men  !" 

Down  went  knife  and  fork,  cup  and  spoon.  Up  sprang 
the  laughing,  chaffing,  boisterous  crowd  of  the  moment  be- 
fore. Away  they  tore  to  their  bunk-room,  and  grabbed 
their  great-coats  and  furs;  away  to  the  arm-racks  for 
carbine  and  six-shooter.  Quickly  they  buckled  the 
broad  woven  cartridge-belts,  and  then  went  bounding 
down  the  barrack  stairs,  forming  ranks  in  the  softly 
falling  snow.  Double  time  they  trotted  down  to  the 
long,  dimly  lighted  stables,  and  in  among  their  astonished 
and  snorting  horses.  In  ten  minutes  they  were  trolling 
away  to  the  westward  through  wellnigh  impenetrable 
darkness,  through  a  muffling  snowfall,  over  an  unseen 
and  unknown  trail,  yet  hesitating  not  a  minute;  trotting 
buoyantly,  confidently  ahead,  following  a  guide  who 
knew  every  inch  of  the  way  to  and  through  the  canon 
and  miles  and  miles  beyond. 

"Who  can  lead  them?  What  scouts  have  you  on  your 
roll  who  know  the  hills?"  was  the  Colonel's  anxious  query 
of  his  quartermaster,  while  the  troop  was  saddling. 

"No  scouts  left,  sir,  now;  but  we  don't  need  them. 
Here's  Geordie  Graham." 

Yes,  Pops  and  the  doctor  too,  both  in  saddle  and 
readv;  so  was  Mel. Yea.  and  so  it  happened  that  less  than 
an  hour  later  Luke  and  Jim  Hattoii.  leaders  of  the  band, 
bearers  of  most,  of  the  spoil,  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of 
their  fellows  as  they  issued  from  the  westward  end  of 


Marcy's  Pass,  deemiii";  themselves  perfect  1  y  secure  from 
an\  capture  except  from  the  rear,  ten  safe  miles  aua\ 
from  town,  rode  slap  in  among  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry, 
and  were  knocked  on  the  head,  disarmed,  dismounted 
and  relieved  of  their  plunder  before  they  could  lire  a 
shot  or  uller  a  cr\  of  warning. 

"We  never  could  have  ffot  them  in  all  the  world,  sir. " 
said  both  Lane  and  McC'rea,  "  but  for  J'ops  here.  He 
knew  the  way.  even  in  the  dark,  and  we  headed  them  oil' 
in  the  nick  of  time." 

It  was  this  service  (hat  called  forth  Colonel  Belknap's 
remarks  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  It  was  Ibis  that 
prom  pled  him  to  say  to  the  ollieers  of  the  First  National 
next  day  that  the  least  they  could  do  was  to  telegraph 
the  Honorable  Mr.  L'ierce,  M.C.,  urging  him  to  promise 
that  the  next  vacancy  at  West  I'oint  should  be  filled  by 
George  Montrose  Graham.  It  was  the  despatch  signed  l>\ 
these  ollicials  and  a.  dozen  leading  citi/.ens — for  McCrea 
struck-  while  the  iron  was  hot.  and  took  the  paper  around 
himself  —  that  caused  Mr.  Pierce  to  wire  his  pledge  in 
reply.  And  one  day  in  February  there  came  a  note  to 
Dr.  Graham's  saying  that  Counsellor  Murphy  had  been 
convinced  by  the  leading  medical  practitioner  in  town 
that  his  boy  could  never  pass  the  physical  examina- 
tion at  the  Point,  and  would  better  be  turning  his  talents 
into  some  other  channel,  and  then  Colonel  Belknap  re- 
minded Mr.  Pierce  of  his  promise,  and  Pierce  was  caught. 
On  Valentine's  day  in  188-,  to  Geordie  Graham's  speech- 
less joy  and  Buddie's  enthusiastic  delight,  a  big  official 
envelope  of  the  War  Department  was  placed  in  the  for- 
mer's hand.  He  knew  what  it  meant.  He  went  over 
and  threw  his  arms  around  his  mother's  neck  and  bent 
and  kissed  her,  for  her  loving  eyes  were  swimming  in 
tears. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


AT   THE    ORANGE    FESTIVAL    BY    SPECIAL 
REQUEST. 

B  Y    II.    G.    PAINE. 

SAID  Jack  Prall:  "This  is  an  orange  festival.  An 
orange  festival  is  like  a  strawberry  festival,  only  as 
strawberries  are  now  out  of  season,  the  young  ladies  have 
provided  orange  ice-cream,  orange  cake,  orangeade,  orange 
cider,  and,  eh  !  oh  !  oranges,  for  your  refreshment.  In 
order  to  increase  your  appetites  and  the  funds  of  the  Sew- 
ing Society,  I  have  been  requested  to  show  you  some 
magic-lantern  slides  of  World's  Fair  views,  and  to  tell 
you  what  little  I  know  about  them.  Mr.  James  Atwater 
has  kindly  consented  to  officiate  at  the  lantern  and  to  let 
me  do  the  talking.  Talking  of  oranges,  you  ought  to  see 
those  in  the  Horticultural  Building. — Jimmy,  Hash  on 
the  monument. 


THIS    AXE    BELONGS    TO    THE    PRIME    MINISTER    OE    ENGLAND. 
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The  Los  Angeles,  California,  orange-growers  built,  a 
great  monument,  of  which  this  is  :i  photograph,  .-ill  of 
oranges.  Of  course  the  monumeni  itself  is  built  of 
wood,  but  the  oranges  are  held  in  place  by  |iu[e  wj,.ft 
rests,  like  enormous  hair-pins,  stuck  in  all  over,  with  the 
bent  part  turned  slightly  up.  They  are  just  big  em 
to  hold  an  orange.  Every  day  the  monument  is  in- 
spected, and  if  an  orange  is  decaying  it  is  lifted  oil"  its 
shelf  by  means  of  a  long  stick  with  a  similar  hairpin 

shelf  on  it,  and  another  _: 1  orange  put  in  its  place  b\- 

the    same    aiis.      I    tell    you,    it     looked    good,   ami    it 

smelled  good,  too. 

But  what  I  wanted  most  to  tell  you  about  wore  some 
interesting  historical  things  I  saw.  One  of  them  was 
in  the  Forestry  Building.  This  is  built  of  wood  sent 
from  all  the  States,  and  it  is  full  of  specimens  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  in  the  world.  The  woodman  did 
not  spare  that  tree  in  the  Forestry  Buildinv;.  and  there  is 
an  axe  there  from  a  very  famous  woodman. — Jimmy, 
turn  on  the  Premier's  axe. — This  axe  belongs  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  William  E.  Gladstone.  This 
is  not  the  axe  with  which  he  cut  oil'  the  political  heads 
of  the  Tory  office-holders  when  he  came  into  power. 
They  don't  do  things  that  way  in  England.  Office-hold- 
ers there  hold  their  ollices  as  long  ns  they  behave  them- 
selves, and  don't  expect  to  "-et,  turned  out  with  every 
change  in  the  administration. 

Different  people  take  exercr.se  in  different  ways,  and 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  wants  to  blow  off'  his  superfluous 
energy,  he  takes  a  sharp  axe  and  goes  out  and  hews 
down  a  tree.  The  English  Liberals,  of  whom  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  the  leader,  think  this  is  a  fine  trait.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  first  went  into  politics  be  was  a  Tory,  but 
gradually  turned  around  into  a  Liberal,  and  some  people 
have  been  mean  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
up  this  form  of  manual  labor  as  a  means  of  exercise  in 
order  to  impress  upon  people  that  he  is  really  one  of  the 
people. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  one  of  the  axes  which  lie  has  used 
is  appropriately  exhibited  in  the  Forestry  Building,  with 
a  letter  from  his  son,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  guaranteeing 
its  genuineness. 

In  the  Transportation  Building,  right  as  you  enter  the 
Pinchbeck  Doorway,  as  the  Golden  Doorway  is  some- 
times called  from  the  very  brassy  character  of  the 
"gold,"  is  a  big  heavy  row-boat.  It  is  so  big  and  heavy 
that  you  would  imagine  that  two  men  would  have  all  they 
could  do  to  pull  it  on  a  smooth  sea.  Yet  that  is  the  very 
identical  boat  that  Grace  Darling  cl'inbed  into  one  stormy 
night  in  September,  1838.  Her  father  was  light-house- 
keeper at  the  Longstone  Light-house  011  one  of  the  Fame 
Islands.  The  steamer  Forfarshirt'  was  wrecked  right 
within  sight  of  the  light-house,  and  there  was  no  one  who 
could  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  crew  and  passengers  but 
Grace.  She  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  but  she 
got  into  the  unwieldy  craft,  rowed  through  the  wind 
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and  breakers,  and  saved  nine  persons  from  the  wreck.  It 
made  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  and  over  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  was  raised  for  her  by  public  sub- 
scription. She  only  lived  four  years  to  enjoy  it,  how- 
ever, as  she  died  in  1842.  It's  a  wonder  to  any  one  who 
looks  at  the  boat  how  she  ever  lived  through  that  night. 
The  bow  of  the  boat  is  now  quite  broken  and  rotten, 
and  they  have  had  to  put  a  wire  screen  around  it  to 
keep  people  from  chipping  and  breaking  off  pieces  of  the 
soft  wood  to  take  home  as  mementos  of  a  brave  woman's 
heroism.  But  it  seems  funny  to  me  that  people  who 
can  appreciate  that  sort  of  tiling  shouldn't  know  any 
better  than  to  destroy  valuable  property  in  that  way. 

Engaging  in  bucolic  occupations,  as  Mr.  Atwater  would 
call  farming,  seems  to  be  a  favorite  pastime  with  stales- 
men.  William  E.  Gladstone  cuts  down 
trees  in  England,  and  in  this  country 
Daniel  Webster  not  only  tilled  the  soil, 
but  made  his  own  ploughs. — Give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  New  Hampshire  exhibit, 
Jimmy.  Thank  you. — Daniel  Webster 
was  born  iii  New  1  lampshire,  and  in  that 
Slate's  exhibit  in  tin-  Agricultural  Build- 
imr  is  shown  oneof  the  ploughs  that  Dan- 
iel Webster  made.  Here  is  the  picture 
of  it.  It  may  have  been  the  only 
plough  he  made,  for  all  I  know,  and  it 
looks  as  if  it  must  have  been  an  early  at- 
tempt. 

Mr.  Webster  may  have  been  a  very 
good  blacksmith,  as  well  as  farmer  and 
statesman,  but  he  was  certainly  reckless 
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in  his  use  of  iron.  ;iml  must  have  had  confidence  in  the 
horse-power  of  his  liorscs. 

Though  this  plough  is  shown  by  New  Hampshire,  odd- 
ly enough,  it  was  n»l  made  umil  Mr.  Webster  had  mo\ed 
to  Ma^sarhiisetts.  and  was,  in  fact,  forged  and  used  (ill 
his  farm  at  Marshlield  in  thai  Stale. 

How  it.  got  inl"  ''"'  New  Hampshire  exhibit  I  don't 
know.  There  are  two  or  three  other  interesting  articles 
in  this  exhibit.  One  is  the  uooden  shove]  on  the  left  of 
the  picture.  It  is  shod  with  iron,  and  mils!  have  taken  a 
long  time  to  make,  probably  .several  da\s  as  long  as  it 
took  Daniel  Webster  to  make  his  plough ;  hut  Mr.  Webster 
made  his  plough  to  amuse  himself,  while  the  man  who  made 
the  shovel  had  to  make  it  himself  or  go  without.  The 
other  article  in  the  picture,  just  to  the  left,  of  the  shovel, 
is  a  mortar  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  bound  around 
the  top  with  an  iron  hoop  to  keep  it  from  splitting.  The 
pestle  is  of  wood  too,  and  the  whole  contrivance  is 
scarcely  any  advance  011  the  primitive  methods  of  the 
Indians  for  grinding  corn.  We  get  an  idea  from  these 
examples  how  hard  put  the.  early  settlers  of  this  coun- 
try were  for  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life,  and  how 
they  were  forced  to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts  for 
almost  everything  they  used. 

A  long  time  before  this  country  was  discovered,  maybe 
a  long  time  before  we  have  any  historical  record,  before 
Bible  times  even,  when  it  was  so  pleasant,  in  arctic  regions 
that  animals  roamed  about  there  that  we  now  only  Mud 
in  the  tropics,  there  lived  an  immense  hairy  elephant 
called  the  mammoth.  That  wasn't  what  he  was  called 
then,  because  probably  there  wasn't  anybody  to  call  him, 
but  it  is  a  very  good  name  for  him  now.  Scientists  had 
found  the  bones  of  this  animal,  and  had  made  up  their 
minds  about  what  he  looked  like. 

Not  many  years  ago  some  natives  of  Siberia  found  a 
tremendous  and  strange  animal  embedded  in  a  glacier. 
Part  of  the  glacier  had  broken  off  and  floated  away  as  an 
iceberg,  and  where  it.  had  been  broken  was  this  great  ani- 
mal, where  he  had  been  kept  frozen  in  the  ice  for  thousands 
of  years,  as  safely  as  we  keep  a  beefsteak  overnight  in 
the  refrigerator.  Times  were  rather  hard  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, so  the  simple-minded  natives  looked  on  this  find 
merely  as  so  much  food  for  their  hungry  dogs. 

Fortunately,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  animal  was 
still  untouched,  a  more  intelligent  native  living  ata  little 
distance  heard  of  this  great  discovery,  and  knowing  that 
it  would  have  a  greater  value  than  dog's  meat  to  some 
scientilie  men  he  had  accompanied  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition, he  managed  to  get  word  to  them,  and  they  were, 
in  fact,  able  to  save  a  great  portion  of  the  animal,  which 
they  at  once  identified  as  a  mammoth. 

It  was  preserved  with  the  greatest  care,  and  stuffed  and 
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mounted,  and  the  missing  parts  cleverly  imitated  and 
supplied,  and  now  it  looks  benignly  down  on  the  World's 
Fair  crowds  from  the  gallery  of  the  Anthropological 
Building.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  good  picture  of  it.  as  it  is  so 
surrounded  witli  interesting  skeletons  and  other  things 
that  obstruct  the  view  in  the  camera.  Perhaps  you  can 
form  some  idea  of  its  size  by  seeing  how  near  it  comes 
to  the  very  high  ceiling. 

Those  are  all  my  pictures,  so  this  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Thanking  yon  for  your  kind  attention,  let  us  now  ad- 
journ to  the  banqueting  hall." 


THE    IMMKNSi:    HAIRY    ELEPHANT    CALLED    A    MAMMOTH. 


CORNELIS  LABDEN'S  LEAP. 

A    COLONIAL    LEGEND    RETOLD. 
BY   G.  T.   FERRIS. 

IT  is  only  thirty  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  Sound.       At  the  time  of  which  we  write 
it  was  a  sweep  of  dense  forest. 

Outside  of  the  block-house,  built  where  the  Myanos 
River  enters  a  bay  of  the  Sound,  one  September  day 
in  16-15  walked  two  elderly  men,  grizzled  of  beard  and 
soldierly  in  bearing.  Broadswords  swung  from  their 
cross-belts,  and  huge  pistolets  were  stuck  in  their  girdles. 
These  were  famous  fighting  men  in  New  England  his- 
tory, Daniel  Patrick  and  John  Underbill.  Bred  to 
camps,  they  had  chafed  under  Puritan  laws,  and  had 
linally  deserted  the  older  settlements.  Indeed.  Captain 
Patrick  had  been  the  leader  of  the  little  colony  which  had 
made  this  beautiful  place  its  home. 

"I  tell  thee,  John,  I  trust  not  the  savage  any  longer. 
Ponus  hath  been   as  surly  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  of 
late.      I  fear  the  Sagamore  plots  evil." 

"Belike  you  are  right,  good  Captain." 
said  Underbill, "and  we  must  match  craft 
with  craft." 

"Rumor  hath  it,  too,"  said  Captain 
Patrick,  with  growing  trouble  on  his  face, 
"that  strange  runners  have  been  back 
and  forth  during  the  month  at  the  Sino- 
way  village.  We  cannot  look  to  our 
English  friends  for  help,  since  we  signed 
the  pact  with  his  Excellency  Governor 
Kielt't,  accepting  the  rule  of  New  Nether- 
lands. If  an  outbreak  occurs,  it  must  be 
from  the  Manhattans  that  relief  will 
come.  But  look!  there  rides  Dutch  Cor- 
nells, with  a  bale  of  peltries  to  his  crup- 
per." 

Among  a  few  Dutch  who  mingled  with 
the  English  of  the  settlement  was  Corn  el  is 
Labden.  a  bold  hunter  and  trapper,  who, 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  colonists,  got  his 
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livelihood  by  the  fur  trade.  He  sold  liis  pelts  at,  the 
Dutch  trading-post  about  seven  miles  west,  just  over  the 
line  which  now  separates  \i.\\-  York  from  (  'ouneel  icut  . 
Thither  he.  was  riding  when  accosted  l>y  Ihe  two  captains, 
t  'ornelis  was  noted  for  his  daring  and  skill  in  woodcraft. 
and  had  always  lived  on  specially  friendly  terms  with 
the  Indians,  as  was,  indeed,  his  interest.  His  lot;  house 
was  built  on  the  brow  of  a  great,  precipice  of  beetling 
rock  one  hundred  feet  or  more  in  height,  in  the  heart  of 
a  gloomy  forest,  two  miles  from  the  outskirts  of  the  set- 
tlement. The  spot  is  still  known  as  Labden's  Rock,  and 
the  writer  has  shot  many  a  squirrel  then'  in  woods  still 
solemn  with  deepest  shadow.  Here  Cornells  lived  with 
his  English  wife  and  two  children,  Hans  and  Anneke. 

"Well  met,  Cornel  is,"  said  Patrick.  "We  were  hold- 
ing counsel  concerning  our  Indian  neighbors.  What 
think  you  of  their  peaceful  purpose?" 

The  Dutchman  shook  his  head.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words.  "  Der  outlook  ist  pad.  Cabdain.  Dot  yoong  Gief 
Owenoke  say  to  me  toiler  day,  'Cornells,  Indian's  friend. 
bedder  go  'way.  Indian  very  angry  at.  bale-faces.'  (  >w- 
enoke's  vader,  Poiius,  means  misgief.  But  no  tanger  dill 
der  snow  vlies.  Der  Indians,  if  dey  addack,  waid  dill 
grops  all  in." 

"You  are  bound,  I  suppose,  to  Byram  Fort  with  your 
peltries.  Tarry  awhile,  and  carry  me  a  letter  for  the 
Governor.  I  will  write  it  forthwith."  Captain  Patrick 
disappeared  in  the.  block-house,  and  wrote,  to  the  Dutch 
Governor  as  follows: 


"To  his  Excellency  7V/ir  K'ujl'l,  llori  rimr-lli  inrnl  <;/"  Xnr  Xiihcr- 
Itimlx  nt  AVir  Amsterdam,  greeting,      Tl/i*  in  /*((*/<•: 

"Whereas  it  cometh  to  me  with  some  surety  that  the 
savages  on  our  border  plot,  an  early  outbreak,  I  would 
urge  that  a  company  of  musketeers  be  sent  to  the  trading- 
tort  at  Byram  to  protect  the  outlying-  country.  Thence 
sure  help  may  reach  this  settlement.  Once  the  savages 
break  loose  they  will  ravage  the  region  for  many  miles 
with  torch  and  tomahawk.  I  would  entreat  your  Excel- 
lency to  act  right  speedily  in  this  affair.  Cornells  Lab- 
den,  who  is  well  skilled  in  Indian  matters,  hears  this 
letter.  DANIEL  PATRICK.  " 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  Captain  Patrick  did  not 
share  the  confidence  of  Cornelis.  But  all  the  people  were 
very  busy  afield  at  that  time  gathering  their  crops,  and 
they  were  loath  to  think-  that  danger  was  pressing.  The 
women  and  children,  however,  were  gathered  every  night. 
in  the  block-house.  It,  may  be  that  this  measure  of  care 
on  the  part  of  the  settlers  quickened  the  action  of  the  Ind- 
ians, in  the  fear  that  their  purpose,  had  been  discovered. 
Within  three  days  the  outbreak  came.  The  forest  was 
glowing  with  all  the  rich  hues  of  autumn,  when  through 
its  arches  burst  at  different  points  bands  of  naked  war- 
riors, painted  with  as  many  colors  as  the  leaves  them- 
selves, and  yelling  their  shrill  war-whoops.  Every  col- 
onist amidst  the  yellowing  cornstalks  of  the  fields  had 
his  firelock  close  at  hand.  They  all  skirmished  back 
through  this  cover  and  across  the  rye  and  buckwheat 
stubble  toward  the  block  house,  liring  and  loading  as 
they  ran.  Yet  several  fell  under  the  cloud  of  arrows 
before  the  fugitives  reached  the  little  fort.  The  two 
captains,  each  with  a  party  of  men,  charged  the  savages 
fiercely  on  either  flank  as  they  leaped  into  the  open,  and 
drove  'them  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  settlers  then 
withdrew  behind  the  palisades,  awaiting  attack. 

The  red  besiegers,  having  exhausted  their  arts  of  attack 
and  met  with  heavy  hiss,  for  musket-balls  told  with  ter- 
rible effect  against  tlint  arrows,  determined  to  starve  oul 
the  little  garrison.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  that  a,  rider  galloped  furiously  from  the  west  to  the 
bank  of  the  Myanos,  where  the  log  bridge  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians.  Dutch  Cornelis  had  ridden  dar- 


ingly through  their  very  midst.  A  band  of  howling 
braves  swarmed  almost  at  his  horse's  tail.  He  leaped  his 
1  least  into  the  river  amidst  the  whizzing  arrows,  several 
of  which  pierced  both  steed  and  rider  sharply.  Captain 
Underbill,  with  a  score  of  colonists,  sallied  out  from  the 
palisades,  driving  the  redskins  from  their  front,  and 
opening  a  heavy  fire  on  those  lining  the  opposite  bank. 
Under  cover  of  this  Cornelis  landed  safely.  He  had  been 
sent  on  from  Byram  to  New  Amsterdam  with  Patrick's 
letter,  and  it  was  only  by  hard  spurring  that  he  had  made 
such  speed  in  return.  He  brought  the  good  news  that 
even  then  a  company  of  Dutch  musketeers  was  on  the 
march. 

The  women  and  children  trooped  out  of  the  block-house 
to  hear  the  tidings.  Cornelis  cast  his  eyes  over  them 
with  agony  stamped  on  his  usually  stolid  face. 

"  Mein  vrouw  !  mein  gildren!"  the  Dutchman  groaned. 
"What  for  you  leave  dem  to  de  mercy  of  de  savav:" 
with  a  look  of  fierce  reproach  at  the  two  English  captains. 

"Nay!  nay!  Cornelis,  blame  us  not,"  they  answered, 
almost  in  a  breath.  "  We  were  sharp  beset.  'Twas  not 
easy  to  gather  in  all  the  outlying  people  in  season.  There 
be  others  as  well  not  saved  in  the  block.  The  savage, 
too,  is  far  more  friendly  to  you  than  to  us  English. 
There's  right  good  hope  that  at  the  worst  the  lost  are  but 
captives." 

This  cold  comfort  seemed  to  madden  the  bereaved  man. 
Muttering  to  himself  in  his  own  tongue,  and  darting 
wild  looks  around,  as  if  his  brain  were  turned  and  he 
were  about  to  run  amuck,  he  suddenly  sprang  on  his 
horse,  which  panted  there,  fagged  and  dripping. 

"Oben  der  gate!"  he  shouted  in  a  lone  so  commanding 
that,  though  several  tried  to  seize  his  horse's  head  by  the 
bit,  fearing  some  act  of  desperate  folly,  others  unbarred 
the  entrance.  Cornelis  dashed  through  as  swiftly  as  one 
of  the  Indian  arrows  he  was  going  to  meet  would  leave 
its  bowstring.  Two  miles  of  clearing  and  forest  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  site  of  his  cabin.  The  way  was 
hedged  with  savages  thirsting  for  blood.  Cornelis 
spurred  on,  numb  to  all  sense  of  danger.  The  smoke 
even  yet  curled  from  the  embers  of  smouldering  home- 
steads at  every  turn.  But  he  saw  only  one  house  in  his 
mind's  eye— that  was  a  cabin  perched  in  the  midst  of  a 
clearing  on  top  of  a  great  rock,  with  flames  bursting 
from  its  roof;  he  heard  but  one  sound — the  shrieking  of 
wife  and  children  in  their  last  peril. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  wild  gestures  of  the  rider,  signalling 
as  if  to  unseen  beings,  the  motions  of  a  maniac,  which 
barred  any  pursuit  at  the  outset,  for  the  American  Ind- 
ian as  well  as  the  Mohammedan  of  the  East,  fancies  the 
madman  under  the  protection  of  God;  perhaps  it  was 
that  many  of  the  savages  felt  more  kindly  to  Cornells 
than  to  other  whites.  It  was  not  till  he  neared  the  base 
of  the  precipice,  on  the  crest  of  which  he  had  buill  his 
home,  that  he  saw  six  Indians  on  his  track,  leaping  at  a 
pace  which  outran  the  strides  of  his  weary  horse. 

The  Dutchman  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  his  unerring 
aim  dropped  one  of  the  pursuers;  then  he  urued  |,js  way 
amidst  the  gloom  of  the  great,  trees  up  the  hill.  When 
he  gained  the  clearing  at  the  top  he  saw  what  had  once 
been  his  happy  home,  now  only  a  pile  of  cold  ashes  and 
half-charred  logs.  1  le  had  no  I  line  to  search  i  f  by  chance 
there  miirht  vet  remain  some  ul  lastly  relic  of  those  lie  had 
lo\  ed  and  lost.  The  red  men  were  upon  him,  running  as 
licet  as  Mug  hounds,  for  now  llley  were  on  the  level 

They  were  sure  of  their  prey.  A  triumphant  whoop 
pealed  from  their  lips.  Tomahawks  whizzed  through 
the  air,  one  of  them  striking  Cornelis  in  the  shoulder,  as 
the  savages  pressed  on  at  top  speed  'The  white  man 
laughed  loud  and  long  with  a  laughter  that  tilled  the 
forest  with  shrill  echoes,  and  motioning  to  them  as  if  he 
were  their  leader,  leaped  his  horse  from  the  top  of  the 
terrible  rock,  crashing  through  the  branches  of  trees 
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down,  down  a  liundred  feet.  The  human  hounds,  so 
hot  in  the  chase,  were  going  with  a  rush  which  could 
not  be  stayed,  and  they  too  plunged  to  death  in  the 
pathway  of  their  victim.  Cornells  escaped  with  broken 
limbs,  though  his  horse  was  killed,  and  all  the  Indians  per- 
ished but  one,  who  saved  himself  by  clutching  at  the  limb 
of  a  tree.  He  fled,  and  carried  the  story  to  his  tribe. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Dutch  soldiers  the  settlers 
were  strong  enough  to  drive  back  and  scatter  their  as- 
sailants. But  most  of  the  colonists,  discouraged,  drifted 
away  to  the  New  Netherlands  or  to  the  more  easterly 
settlements.  It  was  not  till  two  years  later  that  a  force 
of  Dutch  and  English  stormed  the  Sinoway  village  and 
crushed  the  power  of  the  tribe,  after  which  the  town 
was  successfully  resettled. 

Ten  years  have  passed.  The  skill  and  toil  of  the 
whites  have  swept  away  the  scars  of  Indian  warfare. 
Pleasant  home*  rise  amidst  smiling  fields  of  maize  and 
rye.  One  summer  day  Cornells  Labden,  a  helpless  crip- 
ple and  almost  half- wit  ted.  sat  on  the  porch  of  Captain 
Underbill's  house  smoking  his  long  Dutch  pipe  and  look- 
ing at  the  shining  waters  of  the  Sound.  Here  or  in  the 
good  Captain's  hearth  corner  he  would  doze  and  mumble 
all  day  long  summer  and  winter'.  An  Indian  youth, 
nearly  grown,  walked  up  the  lane  and  stood  before  tins 
poor  wreck  of  a  man.  Cornells  shut  his  eyes,  and  waved 
him  off  as  if  to  drive  away  some  thought  that  troubled 
his  weak  brain. 

"Lapten,  me  find  Lapten."  said  the  Indian,  whose  blue 
eves  and  brown  hair  were  queerly  amiss  with  the  copper 
skin,  the  breech-clout,  and  the  moccasins  of  the  savage. 


The  sound  of  the  voice  stirred  Cornells  strangely,  and 
as  if  by  some  instinct  lie  spoke  in  Dutch.  The  lad  lis 
tene.l  eagerly,  for  the  words  seemed  to  be  half  known  to 
him,  and  he  repeated  them.  Cornelis  watched  him  with 
an  intent  look,  like  the  gaze  of  one  just  awakened  from 
a  long  sleep.  He  trembled,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
years  intelligence  burned  in  his  eyes.  Without  another 
word  he  led  the  Indian  lad  within  and  began  to  rub  the 
skin  of  his  face  with  snap  and  water,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  clear  white  was  shown.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged  over  the  unresisting  youth,  Captain  Underbill 
entered. 

"Cabdain.  Cabdain."  said  Cornelis.  with  a  shaking 
voice,  "mein  Hans  ist  goom  back.  Done  ye  know  yer 
old  vader,  leedle  Hans?  Vare  ist  Amiekc?"  And  he 
threw  his  arms  with  a  passion  of  sobs  about  the  lad's 
neck.  This  opened  the  gates  of  memory  for  father  and 
son,  and  the  identity  was  soon  made  clear.  In  recover- 
ing his  son,  Dutch  Cornelis  had  also  got  back  his  reason. 

By  gradual  questioning-  the  facts  were  fully  obtained 
as  the  half-forgotten  language  of  childhood  came  back. 
Hans  and  Anneke  had  been  carried  off  by  strange  Ind- 
ians of  the  more  northern  tribes,  who  had  sent  warriors 
to  join  in  the  Sinoway  attack.  The  children  had  been 
separated,  and  Anneke  was  lost  forever.  She  was  now 
probably  either  dead  or  the  squaw  of  some  Indian  chief. 
As  Hans  grew  up,  forgetting  much,  lie  still  remembered 
his  father's  name  and  that  he  was  of  white  blood.  He 
had  finally  escaped  from  his  adopted  tribe,  and  worked 
his  way  h\  a  strange  series  of  accidents  and  guesses  back 
to  the  place  of  his  birth.  Such  in  the  main  is  the  legend 
of  Labdeii's  Rock. 
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K\\  CUMBEELAND  is  a   pretty  rural  village  lying     and  to  lix   her   up   and   paint  her  for  ten  dollars  addi- 


din-ctly  across  the  Susquehanna  fnnn  I  he  big  smoky 
town   of  Steelton,  whose   immense  iron   and  steel   works 


tional. 

A  week  later  the  Jiurt  arrived  at   New  (  'umberland  in 


have  few  equals  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    For  many  all  her  glory,  and  great   was  the  excitement  and  delimit 

years  a  score  or  more  of  New  Cumberland's  inlial>il.a.nts  of  the  villagers  when  they  learned   that  they  could   now 

have,  been  employed  at  Steelion.  ,-tml  until  a  few  months  make  regular  trips  toand  from  Steelton  on  this  trim  liltle 

ago  these  men   went  to  their  daily   work  in   small  row-  craft.      Dan  attended  to  the  engine,  while  .Jasper,  for  his 

boats,  pulling  a  mile  and  a  ([iiarier  across  the  river  early  services  as  pilot,  was  to  receive  one-fourth  of  the  gross 

each    morning,  and  returning  at  six  o'clock  every  even-  receipts.      The  fare  was  fixed  at  five  cents  each  way.   no 

ing.      This   plan    had    other   disadvantages    than    loss   of  reduction  being  allowed  for  round  trips, 
time  and  hard  labor.      When  the  river  was  very  high  or          The  confidence  of  the  boys  was  not  overrated.      The 

clogged  with  drift  ice,  the  men  were  compelled  to  tramp  enterprise  proved   a  success  from   the  start.     The  iron- 


two  miles  up  the  shore,  cross  the  bridge  to  Harrisburg, 
and  then  take  the  electric  cars  to  Steelton,  returning  by 
the  same  route.  They  were  sturdy  fellows,  and  did  not 
mind  it  much.  There  was  always  a  remedy  at  hand, 
since  they  might  at  any  time  move  their  families  across 
the  river.  Some  few,  weary  of  the  drudgery  and  fre- 
quent expense,  chose  this  alternative.  But  the  majority 
refused  to  exchange  their  pretty  vine-clad  cottages,  with 
the  accompanying  boon  of  health  and  pure  air,  for  the 
smoke  and  dirt  of  the  squalid  town. 

Dan  Lucas,  a  thrifty  lad  of  seventeen,  was  the  first  to 


workers,  with  few  exceptions,  forsook  their  row-boats  for 
a  safer  and  speedier  passage  in  the  Dart.  The  boys  found 
it  wise  to  sell  them  weekly  tiekels  at  a  slight  reduction. 
Moreover,  the  women  folks  of  the  village  tool;  ail  \  a  nta^e 
of  the  steam  ferry  to  make  frequent  shopping  excursions 
to  town,  while  picnickers  and  fishing-parties  came  over 
to  New  Cumberland,  and  tramped  up  the  creek  or  over 
the  hills.  The  news  spread  among  the  country  folk,  too, 
and  on  market  mornings  the  farmers  would  drive  into 
the  village,  tie  up  their  teams,  and  cross  in  the  steamer 
with  their  baskets  of  produce.  This  saved  them  the  heavy 


conceive  a  plan  by  which  he  could  benefit  both  himself     expense  of  bridge  toll,  and  a  long  journey  besides. 


and  his  neighbors.      It  was  a  very  simple  plan,  and  it  is 
surprising  that   no  one  had  thought  of  it  long  before. 
Dan   was  then  employed   in   the  village  saw-mill,  but  a 
few  months  before  he  had  filled  the  post  of  engineer  and 
fireman  on  a  small  steamer  ten  miles  up  the  river.      The. 
steamer  belonged  to  a  contractor  named  Jonathan  Long. 
and    was   used    for   hauling 
sand   flats  and  stone  barges 
to  and  fro. 

Dan  did  not  at  once  put 
his  plan  into  execution.  He 
kept  on  working  and  sav- 
ing money,  but  meanwhile 
he  made  a  confidant  of  Jas- 
per Felton,  a  lad  of  his  own 
age.  Jasper  was  also  em- 
ployed in  the  saw-mill,  and 
the  scanty  pittance  he  earn- 
ed was  almost  the  sole  sup- 
port of  himself  and  his  wid- 
owed mother.  Mr.  Felton 
had  been  dead  ten  years. 

Dan  first  offered  his  com- 
panion a  partnership  in  the 
enterprise.  This  had  to  be 
declined,  however,  for  lack 
of  funds.  Then  he  made  a 
proposition  of  a  different 
nature,  which  Jasper  accept- 
ed with  delight  and  grati- 
tude. 

Dan  had  laid  a  little  mon- 
ey aside  from  his  previous 
situation,  and  in  July  his  to- 
tal savings  amounted  to  sev- 
enty-five dollars.  A  few 
days  later  the  saw-mill  shut 
down  for  repairs,  and  the 
two  lads  immediately  went 
up  the  river  to  see  Jonathan 
Long.  The  contractor  hap- 
pened to  have  a  steamboat 
which  was  somewhat  out  of 
repair.  She  was  called  the 
Dart,  and  was  twenty-two 
feetlong.  He  agreed  to  sell 
her  to  Dan  for  fifty  dollars. 


At  the  close  of  the  first  week  the  Dart  was  making 
hourly  trips  between  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
evening.  Jasper's  share  of  the  receipts  for  the  second 
week  was  three  times  as  much  as  lie  had  earned  in  the 
saw-mill.  The  third  week  yielded  still  more,  and  he  was 
able  to  provide  his  mother  with  many  little  comforts  that 
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she  had  long  needed,  besides  hiving  :i.  !'e\v  dollars  away. 
Meanwhile  he  paid  his  /iro  rittil  sliai'e  i>l'  necessary  ex- 
penses, e,\ee|i|  that  of  coal.  \vhi;-h  Dan  had  voluntarily 
assumed  in  the  original  agreement.  The  river  uas  con- 
stantly falling,  and  though  there  \\as  always  a  fair  depth 
of  water  even  in  its  louot  stage,  the  hoys  wisely  marked 
out,  a  well-defined  channel  by  means  of  lloaling  buoys, 
and  dredged  it  free  of  loose  stones  and  sand -bars.  They 
also  built,  a.  movable  landing- wharf  on  each  shore,  and 
covered  the  Dart  with  a  neat  canvas  awning  that  pro- 
tected the  passengers  from  rain  and  sun. 

Kach  week  added  to  the  traflie  and  the  profits,  and 
Jasper  bewail  to  dream  of  moving  his  mother  to  a  snug 
little  isottage,  with  a  garden  and  orchard  attached,  on 
which  he  had  recently  set  his  eye.  Dan's  earnings,  of 
course,  stood  to  Jasper's  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one.  He 
was  elated  by  his  prosperity,  and  by  the  constantly  in- 
creasing array  of  figures  in  his  bank-book.  He  began  to 
put  on  airs,  and  in  the  evenings  he  would  sit  in  the 
village  store  and  listen  gravely  to  the  conversation  of  his 
elders. 

But  too  much  prosperity  is  not  good  for  a  man — or  a 
boy,  either.  In  Dan's  case  the  result  was  selfishness. 
He  grew  avaricious  and  grasping.  The  more  he  got,  the 
more  he  wanted.  Something  rankled  in  his  mind,  and 
for  very  shame  he  tried  at  first  to  stifle  it.  Finally  he 
said  to  Jasper:  "  Look  here,  I've  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing for  a  good  while.  It's  not  fair  that  you  should 
have  a  quarter  of  all  the  earnings.  I'm  the  owner  of 
the  boat,  and  you're  only  hired,  you  know.  From  the 
first  of  September  I'll  give  you  four  dollars  a  week,  and 
if  you  don't  want  to  take  it,  I'll  get  somebody  for  less 
money." 

Jasper's  golden  air-castles  tumbled  clown.  He  expos- 
tulated mildly  with  Dan,  and  pleaded  that  the  agreement 
was  binding.  But  Dan  was  not  to  be  shaken  from  his 
resolve.  Four  dollars  a  week  or  retirement,  that  was  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it. 

In  his  heart  Jasper  did  not  blame  Dan  so  very  much 
for  exercising  his  right  of  ownership  in  i\\<i  Ditrt ;  only 
he  wished  that  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  basis  had  never 
been  made;  four  dollars  a  week  would  have  satisfied  him 
then.  Now  it  was  dropping  from  a  pinnacle  of  affluence. 
He  took  counsel  with  his  mother,  and  fortified  by  her 
wise  advice  and  consoling  words,  lie  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation. 

The  first  of  September  came,  and  with  it  came  a  severe 
blow  to  the  owner  of  the  Dart — a  punishment,  probably, 
for  his  broken  faith.  Abram  Hargest.  a  well-to-do  store- 
keeper of  New  Cumberland,  concluded  that  Dan  was 
making  more  money  than  was  becoming  in  a  lad  of  his 
age.  So  he  purchased  a  steamboat  and  started  a  rival 
line  to  Steelton.  The  Cormorant—  that  was  the  name  of 
the  new  boat — was  half  as  large  again  as  the  Dart,  and 
was  much  more  comfortable.  It  made  about  the  same 
speed,  and  the  fare  was  the  same.  In  charge  of  it  were 
two  lads  of  seventeen,  Nick  Cooper  and  Tom  Kennel 
They  had  no  love  for  Dan  or  Jasper,  and  did  all  they 
could  to  injure  the  popularity  of  the  Dart  and  draw 
patronage  to  their  employer. 

The  sympathies  of  the  villagers  were  probably  with  the 
owners  of  the  J>nrt.  but.  they  could  not  afford  to  make 
an  enemy  of  such  an  influential  man  as  Abram  Hargest. 
So  the  Cormorant  did  fairly  well  from  the  start,  and 
Dan  and  .lasper  found  their  traffic  decreased  by  one-half. 
The  latter  uas  at  first  none  the  worse  off,  since  he  was 
now  working  for  fixed  wages.  But  presently  even  his 
meagre  four  dollars  were  threatened  with  curtailment. 
One  by  one  the  regular  patrons  of  the  Dart  dropped  off, 
and  by  the  end  of  September  the  situation  was  serious. 

The  landing-wharves  of  the  two  steamers  were  but  a 
few  yards  apart  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  Cormo- 
rant now  made  better  time  than  its  rival,  for  at  consid- 


erable labor  and  expense  Abram  Hargest  had  dredged 
out  a  direct  and  artificial  channel. 

It  rained  hard  and  steadily  (luring  most  of  the  first 
week  in  October,  and  the  Susquehanna  became  a  swollen 
and  turbid  ilood.  The  next  week  was  (dear,  but  the 
river  was  still  high  and  swift  when  Dan  and  .lasper  met 
at  the  wharf  early  on  "Wednesday  morning.  The  for- 
mer's face  was  clouded  with  anger  and  vexation. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news;"  he  demanded,  sullenly. 
"  I  largest  has  put  the  fare  down  to  four  cents  each  waj  ." 

"That's  a  mean  trick,"  exclaimed  Jasper.  "We'll 
have  to  do  the  same.  1  e-uess." 

"No,  we  won't,  either,"  declared  Dan.  obstinately. 
"We're  hardly  earning  anything  as  it  is.  I  wish  I  could 
get  square  with  that  old  fellow.  I'll  have  to  cut  your 
wages  next  week  unless  we  pick  up  more  trade." 

Jasper's  face  clouded,  but  he  made  no  reply,  for  fear 
of  aggravating  Dan's  irritable  mood.  "  I  can't  support 
mother  on  four  dollars  a  week,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  throw  up  this  job  and  go  back  to  the 
saw-mill." 

In  moody  silence  the  boys  set  about  building  the  fire. 
A  few  yards  up  the  river,  at  the  Cormorant's  landing, 
Nick  Cooper  and  Tom  Kenriet  were  engaged  on  similar 
work.  The  Dart  carried  six  passengers  on  her  first  trip, 
while  the  rival  steamer  was  packed  to  overflowing.  There 
was  about  the  same  proportion  of  traffic  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing round  trips.  The  weight  of  nickels  in  Dan's 
pocket  was  very  light  and  his  heart  felt  correspondingly 
heavy,  but  not  so  heavy,  perhaps,  as  Jasper's. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  nine  o'clock-  both  steamers 
lay  on  the  Steelton  side.  Each  had  just  blown  her  five- 
minute  whistle.  The  Cormorant  was  already  half  filled 
by  a  bevy  of  chattering  girls  bound  on  a  chestnutting 
excursion  to  the  York  Hills.  Other  passengers  quickly 
filled  up  the  remaining  seats— three  gunners  with  dogs 
and  game-bags,  a  pair  of  urchins  with  a  rusty  fowling- 
piece  between  them,  a  sunburnt  farmer,  and  two  plump 
market  women  with  empty  baskets.  At  the  last  minute 
came  Abram  Hargest,  satchel  in  hand.  He  had  been 
absent  on  business  for  several  days.  He  hurried  down 
the  bank,  and  glanced  contentedly  at  the  other  steamer 
as  he  stepped  on  board  his  own.  There  was  barely  room 
for  him. 

As  yet  not  a  single  passenger  for  the  Dart.  Time  was 
up,  too.  Dan  and  Jasper  glanced  meaningly  at  each 
other.  With  a  shrill  echoing  whistle  the  Cormorant 
moved  slowly  across  the  yellow  flood.  She  was  packed 
to  overflowing;  dangerously  so.  since  her  gunwales  were 
but  a  few  inches  above  the  water. 

"We  may  as  well  start,"  muttered  Dan,  as  he  walked 
sullenly  to  the  boiler.  Just  then  a  shout  was  heard,  and 
a  man  ran  down  the  bank  and  tumbled  on  board.  He 
was  about  thirty  years  old,  with  a  handsome  and  attrac- 
tive face.  He  wore  a  shooting  suit  of  corduroy,  and  had 
a  gun  with  him.  The  boys  were  on  fairly  intimate  terms 
with  Mr.  Torrance,  for  he  was  one  of  their  steadfast  pas- 
sengers. They  knew  that  he  was  interested  in  a  large 
iron  mill  a  mile  above  Steelton,  and  they  realized  vaguely 
that  he  was  well  off. 

The  Dart  moved  out  from  shore,  slowly  at  first,  then 
with  quicker  revolutions  of  the  stern  paddle-wheel. 

"The  same  old  story.  I  see."  remarked  Mr.  Torrance, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  Cormorant.  "Don't  despair,  my 
lads;  pluck  will  win  the  race  yet.  Even  as  things  go 
now  you  must  he  making  a  snug  living,  and  dividing  a 
pretty  fair  sum  at  the  end  of  the  week.  How  about  that 
cottage,  Jasper?  Are  you  in  possession  yet?" 

Jasper  was  silent.  "He's  working  for  regular  wages 
now, "said  Dan,  aggressively.  "I  pay  him  four  dollars 
a  week.  I  could  get  somebody  for  less,  but  I'd  rather 
have  Jasper." 

"  I  thought  there  was   a  fixed  basis  of  percentage  be- 
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tween  you,"  remarked  Mr.  Torranee,  with  an  inflection  of 
surprise. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Dan;  "but  it  wasn't  binding.  This 
is  my  boat,  and  I  ought  to  have  most  of  the  profits." 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Torrance ,  and  thru  he  \vas  silent  for 
several  minutes. 

Meanwhile  the  Dart  had  gained  on  her  rival,  and  was 
now  abreast  of  her,  though  separated  by  th,.  space  of  lifty 
yards.  The  C»riiioranf  had  the  lower  anil  straighter 
track.  As  both  steamers  reached  mid-channel  a  sharp 
splitting  noise  was  heard.  Then  the  Cormorant  swung 
suddenly  to  one  side,  and  began  to  drift  helplessly. 

"  Look  !"  cried  .Jasper.  "The  paddle-wheel  lias  broken 
at  the  huh.  It's  all  fallen  apart.  They'll  soon 'be  in  the 
rapids  if  we  don't  help  them.  Crowd  on  all  steam,  Dan. 
We'll  catch  up  with  the  Cormorant,  and  tow  her  to 
shore." 

"I  guess  we  won't,"  replied  Dan.  "I  wouldn't  lift  a 
finger  to  save  that  mean  old  fellow.  Tin;  passengers 
are  in  no  danger.  If  they  drift  down  stream  a  mile 
or  two  and  get  badly  scared,  they'll  know  which  boat  to 
travel  in  after  this.  Nothing  better  could  have  happened 
for  us." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  "cried  Jasper, 
indignantly.  "The  passengers  are  in  danger,  and  you 
know  it.  The  boat  is  almost  level  with  the  water  now, 
and  the  minute  she  strikes  a  rock,  or  gets  in  among  those 
waves,  she'll  fill  and  go  to  the  bottom." 

"  Nonsense,"  sneered  Dan.  "They  have  poles  on  hoard. 
Why  don't  they  use  them?" 

"  Poles  are  of  no  account  in  this  swift  current,"  cried 
Jasper.  "  The  water  is  too  deep,  anyway." 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  the  tiller  a  fierce  f  wist,  and  the 
Dart  headed  obediently  down  stream. 

"Stop  that!"  shouted  Dan.  Throwing  himself  upon 
Jasper,  he  wrenched  him  away  from  the  tiller  and  pushed 
liim  backward  over  one  of  the  seats.  Then  he  quickly 
swung  the  Dart  toward  shore  again,  and  seizing  a  heavy 
stick,  he  stood  on  the  defensive. 

Jasper  rose,  quivering  with  passion  and  indignation. 
He  clinched  his  fists  and  took  a  step  forward.  Then  lie 
stopped,  for  Dan's  cluh  was  swinging  viciously  in  a  half- 
circle.  Mr.  Torrance  looked  sternly  but  passively  on. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  clearly  understand  the  situation,  and 
was  uncertain  with  whom  to  side. 

At  all  events,  Jasper  had  uot  exaggerated  the  danger. 
The  Cormorant  was  in  grave  peril.  Already  she  was 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  rapids,  and  drifting  toward 
them  at  high  speed.  A  blow  from  a  hidden  rock  or  a 
plunge  through  leaping  waves  would  surely  swamp  her. 
The  passengers  were  not  blind  to  their  impending  fate. 
The  men  shouted  and  waved  their  hats  appealingly  at  the 
Dart.  The  women  and  girls  screamed  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  Guns  were  fired  in  air  and  the  steamer's  whistle 
made  a  shrieking  but  futile  din.  The  engine  pulled  and 
snorted  as  though  the  paddle-wheel  was  still  churning  the 
muddy  waves.  Excited  knots  of  people  were  now  visible 
on  both  shores.  Here  and  there  small  boats  put  out,  but 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  their  reaching  the  helpless  ves- 
sel in  time  to  transfer  the  passengers. 

Jasper  noted  all  these  things  at  a  glance,  and  his  mind 
was  swiftly  made  up.  He  must  do  his  duty  at  all  hazards. 

"Will  you  turn  the  steamer  down  stream;"  he  de- 
manded. 

"  No!"  shouted  Dan,  twirling  his  stick  with  added  force. 
"  Keep  back  or  I'll  hit  you." 

Jasper  made  no  further  appeal.  He  rushed  swiftly  to 
the  attack,  and  received  one  stinging  bio  won  the  shoulder. 
The  lads  grappled,  and  the  next  instant  Dan  was  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor  half  a  dozen  feet  from  the  tiller.  Jasper 
was  surprised  at  his  own  strength.  He  quickly  picked 
up  the  stick,  and  swung  the  Dtirf  down  stream.  The  act 
was  greeted  by  hoarse  cheering  from  the  Cormorant. 


Dan  pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  white  with  passion.  I  le 
did  not  renew  the  battle,  but  ran  instantly  toward  the 
boiler. 

"  You  may  have  the  tiller!"  he  cried,  exultuntlv.  "  I'll 
fix  you.  I'll  put. out  the  fire."  The  next  instant  he  hail 
the  furnace  door  open,  and  was  bending  over  it.  poker  in 
hand. 

With  a  quick  glance  Mr.  Torrance  mentally  measured 
the  distance  between  the  (  'ormonnif  and  the  head  of  the 
rapids.  Then  he  turned  to  Jasper  and  whispered  sharply: 
'•(.'iiino.  my  lad,  I'll  help  you.  There's  no  time  to  lose." 

As  the  \\-ords  were  uttered  Jasper  dropped  the  tiller 
and  sprang  forward.  Mr.  Torrance  followed  at  his  heels. 
They  werv  quirk  about  it,  for  they  had  hold  of  Dan 
before  he  couid  either  rake  the  glowing  coals  into  the 
pan  or  turn  off  the  steam.  He  struggled  like  a  young 
panther — biting,  scratching,  and  snarling.  Mr.  Torrance 
was  somewhat  of  an  athlete.  He  brought  his  muscles 
into  full  play,  and  pinned  the  prisoner  down,  while  Jasper 
ran  back  for  a  bit  of  rope.  Dan  was  speedily  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  dragged  out  of  the  way.  He  strug- 
gled vainly  to  escape  from  his  bonds,  and  howled  all 
manner  of  threats  and  imprecations.  His  captors  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  Jasper  glanced  at  the  steam-gauge 
and  threw  fresh  coal  on  the  fire. 

"Run  to  the  tiller,"  cried  Mr.  Torrance.  "Trust  me 
with  the  boiler.  I  know  something  about  them.  There's 
barely  time  to  save  the  Cormorant :  but  not  a  second  to 
lose." 

Jasper  obeyed  without  a  word.  The  Dart  sped  rapidly 
down  mid-channel,  trembling  from  bow  to  stern  under 
the  violent  throbbing  of  the  engine  and  the  dizzy  revolu- 
tions of  the  paddle-wheel.  The  distance  lessened  to 
twenty  yards — fifteen — ten.  But  the  rapids  were  now 
frightfully  close.  The  helpless  steamer  was  drifting  tow- 
ard them  stern  first.  Her  passengers  were  shrieking 
wildly.  Far  up  in  the  bow  stood  two  or  three  watchful 
men  holding  a  coil  of  heavy  rope. 

Now  the  boats  were  but  five  yards  apart.  Suddenly 
one  end  of  the  rope  whizzed  across  the  gap  and  was 
cleverly  caught  by  Mr.  Torrance.  Gathering  in  the  spare 
line,  he  ran  to  the  stern  and  made  fast  the  hempen  link. 
Jasper  swung  the  tiller,  and  the  stanch  little  ]>arl 
headed  diagonally  up  stream.  A  moment  of  anxious 
suspense  followed.  Then  the  Cormorant  was  cheeked  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  rapids,  and  after  a  quivering  jerk 
or  two,  she  followed  in  the  wake  of  her  conductor. 

The  rescued  passengers  cheered  themselves  hoarse,  and 
shrill  responses  floated  over  the  water  from  each  shore. 
The  connecting  rope  bore  the  strain  well  as  the  Dart 
ploughed  her  way  against  the  swirling  current.  It  was 
slow  work,  but  in  something  over  ten  minutes  the  Cor- 
niiiriint  was  brought  safely  alongside  her  landing,  and 
the  passengers  scrambled  out. 

The  l>art  ran  ashore  a  few  yards  above.  Dan's  bonds 
were  cut,  and  he  jumped  sullenly  out.  on  the  beach,  fol- 
lowed by  Jasper  and  Mr.  Torrance.  They  were  quickly 
surrounded  by  a  curious  and  admiring  crowd,  who  did 
not  exactly  understand  what  had  happened  out  on  the 
river.  Dan  tried  to  sneak  away,  fearful  of  rough  treat 
ment  when  the  truth  should  come  out.  Mr.  Torrance 
caught  his  arm  and  checked  him. 

"I  want,  to  buy  the  !><trt."  lie  said,  sternly.  "I  will 
give  v.'liaf  you  paid  for  it." 

"  I  won't,  sell,"  snarled  Dan. 

"Yes,  you  will,"  replied  Mr.  Torrance.    "You  are  fool 
ish  to  refuse.      Y 'on  will  get  no  such  ofl'ei-  again.      Think 
a  minute,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper.      "Is  it   likely  that  a 
single  person    will   ever  patronize  you  in   future.'      Your 
dastardly  aetions  can't  be  concealed." 

Dan  turned  pale.  "  I'll  take  seventy-five  dollars."  In- 
said,  sullenly. 

In  the  presence  of  the  croud    Mr.  Torrance  drew  his 
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pocket  book  and  extrai  ted  forty  dollars  in  Mils.  "Tliis 
is  all  1  lia\  <•  with  inc."  lie  MI  id.  "It,  will  do  to  seal  I  lie 
contract.  Yon  shall  have  till1  balance  loda\." 

Dan   took   Ihc  hills,  and  <|nickly  disappeared  while  he 
had  the  chance. 

Mr.  Torrance  turned  to  Jasper.     "'The  M//7  is  yours." 
he   said.       "No,  don't    thank    inc.      The  money   is  only  a 
loan       NOII  can   p.i\   M   hack  out  of  your  earnings  when 
ever  coin  enienl." 

.laspcr    was    speechless    with    joy.       His    good    fortune 
seemed  too  amazing  to  be  true.      He  wished  that  lie  c..nld 

slip  away,  for  Mr   Torrai was   now  telling   the  crowd 

the  true  story  of  the  ('<irnii>r<iiit'n  rescue. 

Ahrain  Hardest,  jostled  his  way  forward  and  Happed 
a  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder.  "You're  a  hero,  .lasper." 
he.  exclaimed.  "What  do  you  say  to  going  into  part- 
nership with  me.?  I'll  take  you  on  equal  shares.  We'll 
u-e  the  (  'in-iiiiiniiif  for  the  ferry,  and  hire  the />«/•/  to  pic- 
nics and  fishing-parties.  I  mean  fair,  Torrance."  he  add 
ed.  "  It's  a  good  offer." 

"  Yes.  I  think   it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Torrance.      "Accept 
it  by  all  means,  Jasper." 

So   the    partnership   was   formed   then   and   there,  and 
ratified  by  the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 

1'an  is  hack  at  his  old  place  with  Jonathan  Long.      He 
found  that  New  Cumberland  air  did  not  agree  with  him. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  AX   K'K-BOAT. 

l',Y    II.  PUKCY   ASHLEY. 

AS  the  cold  crisp  air  is  felt  in  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember our  young  readers'  minds  turn  to  the  winter 
sports,  the  king  of  which  is  ice-boating.  What  can  be 
more  exhilarating  than  to  speed  over  the  ice  on  a  swift- 
movingboat,  every  nerve  tingling  with  excitement '.  Many 
of  our  boys  who  live  inland  and  away  from  the  ice-yacht- 
ing centres  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine such  boats  thoroughly.  The  accompanying  drawings 
show  how  a  practical  ice-boat  may  be  made.  Seasoned 
spruce  free  from  knots  and  checks  should  lie  used  for 
the  wood,  the  only  exception  being  the  flooring  of  pine. 
The  first  essential  is  a  very  close  study  of  the  drawings 
here  given.  They  are  drawn  to  scale.  The  backbone 
or  centre  piece  should  be  made  from  a  14-foot  spruce 
joist,  6  by  3  inches.  This  should  be  brought  down  to  3 
inches  on  the  upper  side  only  for  the  stern  end.  Now 
take  a  4  by  3  inch  joist  (spruce)  8i  feet  long,  and  work 
down  to  an  eight-cornered  2^-  by  2i.  Do  this  gradually. 
This  is  the  bowsprit,  and  is  bolted  to  the  backbone. 

The  two  side  timbers  are  12j  feet  by  3|r  inches  by  2 
inches,  and  are  bent  into  a  slight  bow  by  inserting  a  piece 
of  joist  on  each  side  of  the  backbone  half-way  between 
runner  plank  and  stern,  one  side  touching  backbone  and 
the  outer  end  resting  on  inside  of  side  timber.  These  are 
called  spreaders,  and  each  measures  2i  feet,  and  are  3  by 
4  inches. 


MAST  AND 
STEP. 


I  A  MI  \l:l'    AM)    li 
la'NXER. 


DKCK    PLAN    AND    MIDSHIP    SECTION. 


MIKEIt   PLAN    OK    SAII,    AND    III  1. 1. 

Now  that  you  have  formed  your  bow  inside  timbers, 
nail  on  the  under  side  a  board,  and  put.  on  the  two  boards 
which  the  mast  step  rests  on.  See  that  the  mast  is  stepped 
l:f  feet  forward  of  the  forward  edge  of  the  runner  plank, 
as  this  insures  easy  sailing,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  done 
auay  with  the  big  jibs  formerly  carried. 

Next  lay  on  your  flooring  of  J  by  6  inch  pine,  which 
should  be  tongued  and  grooved.  This  should  extend 
7  feet  forward  from  extreme  stern.  The  run- 
ner plank  is  11  feet  by  1  foot  by  2  inches.  The 
runners  are  all  made  of  oak.  ,'i.1,  feet  extreme 
length  by  7  inches,  and  are  U  inches  thick. 
To  the  forward  ones 
are  attached  two  ears 
for  each  runner, 
which  measure  li  feet 
by  44  inches  by  I  | 
inches.  They  are  bolt- 
ed securely  to  the  run- 
ner plank,  and  the 
runner  hangs  on  a  bolt 
that  is  placed  through 

the  two  ears,  and  this  allows  it  to  play  while  going  over 
any  imperfection  on  the  ice.  The  rudder  (runner!  is 
very  much  shorter  than  the  forward  runners,  and  is  of  a 
different  shape;  the  measurements  are  1-J-  feet  by  5  inches 
by  I  \  inches. 

The  crotch  and   tiller  can  be  made  by  a  village  black- 
smith, and  should  cost  about  £3.     The  after  runner  works 
in  this  iron  crotch,  and  should  have  a  few  inches  of  play. 
The  tiller  is  of  iron,  and  fits  on  the  square  head  of  the 
upright  bar  of  the   crotch,  on  which    is  screwed  a   nut. 
There   is   a  traveller  for  the  mainsail  and 
one  for  the  jib.      See  that  your  runners  are 
perfectly    square   fore  and   aft,  and   are   ex- 
actly at  right   angles   with   runner  plank. 
Fasten    the    runner    plank    on    with    four 
bolts  which  pass  through  eacli  side  timber. 
The  shoes  for  runners  are  made  from  cast- 
ings, a  pattern  of  which  is  shown.      Make 
the  pattern  of  wood.       It  is  three-cornered, 
and  is  the  shape   of  a  V,  and  is  cast  solid; 
the   lower  sharp  corner  of  course  touches 
the  ice. 

This  pattern  you  can  have  cast  from 
iron  at  the  nearest  foundry  for  a  few 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  bolted  on  to  each 
end  of  the  runner,  holes  being  made  in  the 
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pattern  at  each  extremity 
for  that  purpose.  Two 
small  ears  are  left  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoo  to 
Sl  relict  lien  the  side  strain  ; 
these  are  sunk  in  the  wood 
of  I  In'  runner. 

In  case  you  do  not  care 
for  this  kind  of  a  shoe, 
they  can  he  made  of  •','  inch 
square  bar  iron,  being  set 
eornerwise  and  sunk  in  the 
runner,  giving  them  a 
slight  upward  hend  for- 
ward. In  this  case  you 
should  drill  holes  in  each 
extremity  for  the  holts  that 
fasten  to  the  runner.  An 
iron  rod  is  run  from  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  bowsprit 
to  nearly  the  rudder 
standard.  If  required,  a 
turn  buckle  can  he  inserted 
at  the  bowsprit  end. 

Use  the  utmost,  care  on 
the  shoes,  and  see  that  the 
under  side  is  perfectly  true 
and  smooth.  Sharpen 
them  with  a  grindstone. 
The  rig  is  a  jib  and  main- 
sail of  the  following  di- 
mensions: Mainsail  — 
boom,  154-  feet;  hoist,  10 

feet;  gaff,  9  feet;  leech,  20  feet.  Jib— hoist,  I'.'.V  feet; 
foot,  7f  feet;  and  from  tip  of  bowsprit  to  mast-head. 
15J  feet.  The  mast  itself  is  14^  feet;  the  boom,  15f 
feet,  and  the  sprit,  17J  feet.  A  sprit  is  much  handier  in 
cold  weather  to  hoist  than  a  gaff,  and  using  the  former 
tends  to  reduce  the  weight  of  rigging  aloft ;  besides,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  keep  a  stiff  leech  on  your  mainsail  with 
a  gaff. 

The  sails  are  made  of  drilling,  and  cost  about  fifteen 
cents  a  yard.  They  can  be  run  together  on  any  lock- 
stitch sewing-machine,  and  patches  must  be  sewed  on 
each  side  of  the  sail  at  each  corner.  (See  shape  of  patches 
on  sail  drawing.)  Rope  in  the  sails  firmly-arid  sew  in  a 
piece  of  light  wire  rigging-  at  the  gaff  part  of  the  main- 
sail. This  is  to  reduce  the  strain  which  the  sprit  brings 
on  the  head  of  the  sail.  It  improves  the  sail  to  lay  a 
plait  in  centre  of  eacli  cloth. 

There  are  two  shrouds  on  each  side  and  a  jib-stay. 
The  mast  is  stepped  in  a  shallow  oak  block  and  stayed 
up  as  in  a  yacht.  The  mast  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  four  shrouds  and  jib-stay  for  its  support.  The  above 
dimensions  can  be  reduced  one-half  if  you  wish  to  make 
a  smaller  boat  to  accommodate  one  person,  and  to  be 
used  on  a  pond  or  a  small  lake. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  mainsail  or  jib  is  never  let  out. 
as  an  ice-boat  cannot  go  dead  before  the  wind.  Conse- 
quently you  do  not  require  much  sheet  for  your  sails. 
The  sprit,  boom,  and  mast  are  made  of  spruce  joist  as 
free  from  knots  and  checks  as  possible.  To  tighten  your 
shrouds  and  bowsprit  shrouds  splice  in  thimbles  and  run 
in  a  lanyard  of  four  parts  of  Manila  rope. 


TAMING    MONT    BLANC'. 

BY    A.  F.  MATTHEWS. 

FOR  several  years  it  has  been  known  that  the  French 
army  has  been  drilled  and  trained  as  it  never  was  be- 
fore, and  that  if  war  with  Germany  should  occur  again 
the  Germans  would  have  to  meet  the  most  skilled,  most 
eager,  and  best-equipped  foe  that  they  have  ever  faced. 


FIFTY    MF.N    PUI.I.KD    ON    THE    I'.OI'F.    KOI:    EACH    CANNON. 


The  development  in  warfare  by  the  French  in  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  nothing  short  of  wonderful.  Thev 
have  just  added  to  their  renown  by  performing  a  feat 
that  doubtless  would  have  astonished  even  Napoleon, 
with  all  his  daring.  They  have  taken  field  artillery 
across  the'  Savoy  Alps,  southwest  of  Mont  Blanc.  They 
have  readied  crests  with  heavy  guns  which  hitherto  only 
eagles  and  chamois  have  attained.  In  other  words,  as 
the  French  expression  goes,  they  have  tamed  a  mountain. 

There  are  few  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  who, 
in  these  days  of  improved  geographical  study,  do  not 
know  that  Mont  Blanc  is  in  France,  but  it  is  certain 
that  many  grown  persons  think  it  is  in  Switzerland. 
Every  one  has  read  of  the  passes  on  its  flanks;  and  all, 
young  persons  especially,  know  of  the  famous  St.  Bernard 
monks  and  dogs.  We  have  all  known  that  with  staff 
and  rope  and  guide  it  is  possible  to  reach  even  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc  and  other  mountains,  but  no  one 
has  thought  of  carrying  more  than  a  few  pounds  of 
baggage  for  such  a  journey.  It  has  been  known  I  hat 
through  the  passes  troops  might  defile,  and  history  re- 
cords more  than  one  of  such  famous  events.  Those 
of  our  young-  readers  who  visited  the  Government 
Building- at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  must,  have  seen 
how  small  pieces  of  artillery  are  carried  over  mountains 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  the  cannon  itself  being-  strapped 
on  one  mule,  the  wheels  on  another,  and  so  on.  until  at 
least  four  mules  are  required  to  transport  the  smallest 
kind  of  field-piece.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  big  can 
non  could  be  taken  np  icy  precipices  where  there  was  no 
sign  of  pathway,  where  there  uas  no  vegetation  except 
fugitive  mosses,  where  no  four-footed  animal  but  the 
chamois  could  climb  with  safety,  but  that  is  exact  1  y  u  hat 
the  brave,  hardy,  and  enthusiastic  French  troops  have 
done. 

There  has  always  been  a  fascination  in  reading  of  the 
"battle  among  the  clouds"  on  Lookout  Mountain  in  our 
civil  war.  The  task  of  surmounting  that,  was  child's 
play  to  this  new  achievement  of  the  French.  South  of 
Mont  Blanc  is  a  valley  through  which  a  torrent  river 
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runs  from  the  ".real  <j  lacier  of  the  mountain.  At,  the 
moiiili  of  the  valley  is  I  IOIIPJ- St.  Maurice,  where  troops 

may  lie  ma^-ed,  and  whe re  there  are  lira  vy  fort  1 1 ica lions. 
An  enemy  from  the  Aosta  Valley,  in  Italy,  could  reach 
this  valley  li\  the  Seine  pass,  but  it.  would  he  useless  to 
altenipt  to  invade  I'Yance  heeause  of  these  fortifications 
ill  the  valley  through  which  the  ho-nle  troops  must  pass. 
There  is  another  way  to  yet  over  into  France,  and  that  is 
over  thi'  Alps  toward  the  west  and  down  by  Koselcnd  to 
the  little  hamlet  of  Beaufort,  from  which  there  is  a  path- 
way, almost  impassable,  down  the  valley  of  the  Doron. 
Individual  men  might  get  over  this  crest,  hut  the  idea  of 
taking  even  a  small  camion  over  it  would  have  seemed 
absurd  if  it  hadn't  been  done  recently.  The  flank  of 
.Mont  Diane  at  this  place  is  nearly  (!(HM)  feet  high.  It 
was  decided  by  the  French  military  authorities  to  make 
the  trip  from  the  Bourg-St. -Maurice  fortifications  with 
field  cannon  to  Chapeaux,  where  there  is  a  small  garrison. 

With  a  prospect  of  victory  for  inspiration,  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  one  of  Alpine  chasseurs,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery  started  from  Bourg-St. -Maurice  on  July  18th 
last.  An  icy  rain  was  falling,  but  the  troops  did  not 
falter.  They  were  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  army  of 
France.  Soon  they  were  beyond  the  limits  for  safety 
for  animals.  It  was  impossible  to  go  around  the  Hank  of 
the  mountain.  With  ropes  and  pulleys,  as  the  illustra- 
tion shows,  these  men,  with  songs  and  shouts  of  encour- 
agement to  each  other,  bent  to  their  task  of  raising  the 
guns  up  the  slippery  heights.  Fifty  men  pulled  on  the 
rope  for  each  cannon,  and  at  every  tug  each  piece  slowly 
mounted  toward  the  sky.  Obstacle  after  obstacle  was 
overcome,  and  on  July  20th  there  rolled  out  a  sound  over 
Mont  Blanc's  crags  and  glaciers  and  precipices  that  was 
never  heard  there  before.  It  was  the  boom  of  a  mighty 
cannon.  It  was  an  announcement  of  achievement  rather 
than  of  defiance,  and  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers  meant 
that  the  French  artillery,  as  well  as  the  infantry,  had 
"tamed  a  mountain." 

The  next  day  all  the  cannon  reached  the  summit  of  the 
crest.  Getting  down  011  the  other  side  was  more  difficult 
than  getting  up.  The  men  and  cannon  had  to  go  down 
the  face  of  a  slope  1SOO  feet  high,  and  very  steep.  The 
work  was  done  with  ropes  and  pulleys,  as  in  going  up,  and 
on  July  21st  Beaufort  was  reached. 

Surely  the  French  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  this 
extraordinary  achievement.  They  are  now  able  to  guard 
their  Alps  at  their  crests.  They  have  shown  splendid 
endurance,  and  shall  we  not  say  most  commendable 
bravery?  When  in  1890  a  French  Alpine  club,  after 
two  days,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  Mount  Sir 
Donald,  in  the  Selkirks,  in  British  Columbia,  from  which 
they  took  some  very  fine  photographs;  when  a  party  of 
Americans  recently  reached  the  summit  of  Mount  Baker, 
in  our  State  of  Washington,  after  five  days  of  effort,  and 
there  waved  the  American  flag  amid  the  smoking  fumes 
of  the  mountain ;  when  Mount  Cook,  in  those  famous  New 
Zealand  Alps,  was  conquered,  t\vo  years  ago,  after  a  do/en 
attempts  had  been  made;  when  the,  top  of  Mount  Kabru, 
in  the  Himalayas,  was  reached  in  1883,  the  highest  ascent 
ever  made.  23,7(10  feet  being  recorded— the  world  that 
loves  achievement  and  victory  applauded.  But  all  these 
tasks,  difficult  and  splendid  as  they  were,  were  not  one 
whit  more  daring,  more  brilliant,  or  more  glorious  in 
their  results  than  this  achievement  of  the  French  troops. 


HI    WEAVER'S    IDLENESS. 

BY   W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

"  rilHAT  boy  hain't  no  good,  nohow,"  said  Mrs.  Burney. 
"  What  'n  the  name  o'  common-sense  John  ever  tuk 
him  in  fur  w'en  his  mother  died  I'm  sure  I  dun'no'. 
Why  couldn't  he  V  let  him  go  to  work  for  his  living 
That's  what  I  want  ter  know." 


\inl  Mrs.  Burney  plunged  her  arms  into  the  dough 
with  a  vicious  dig.  The  boy  she  was  talking  about  uas 
Hiram  Weaver,  the  soil  of  her  husband's  sister.  The 
boy's  mother  had  been  very  poor — only  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple in  Middleville  were  anything  else  — and  at  her  death 
the  hoy  had  been  left  with  just  the  clothes  he  had  on. 
John  Burney  would  not  have  been  thought  a  hard  man 
in  Middleville  if  he  had  sent  the  boy  to  one  of  the  facto- 
ries to  work ;  but  he  had  a,  tender  spot  in  his  heart  for 
his  sister's  son,  and  he  took  him  into  his  home  and  sent 
him  to  the  village  school. 

But  Hi  Weaver  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  brilliant 
scholar.  He  was  not  devoted  to  his  books,  but  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  loitering  around  the  engines  in  the 
big  factories,  and  questioning  the  engineers;  and  he  used 
to  go  home  so  dirty  sometimes  that  Mrs.  Burney  was  al- 
most driven  distracted,  for  she  was  a  very  neat  woman, 
and  had  been  taught  in  her  girlhood  that  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness. 

John  Burney  always  contended  that  the  boy  would 
come  to  110  harm  at  the  factories,  but  that  he  would  learn 
much  that  would  be  useful  to  him  when  he  began  life  in 
such  a  great  manufacturing  town  as  Middleville.  Never- 
theless, John  would  have  liked  to  see  the  boy  more  atten- 
tive to  his  school  duties. 

Suddenly  Hi  gave  up  loitering  at  the  factories,  and  be- 
gan to  spend  his  spare  time  at  the  fire-engine  house.  Mid- 
dleville had  a  fine  steam  fire-engine,  purchased  by  the 
wealthy  owners  of  the  great  factories.  Hi  Weaver 
seemed  to  fall  in  love  with  that  steamer.  He  hung 
around  the  engine-house,  and  became  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  firemen  that  they  allowed  him  to  go  inside,  where 
he  could  see  the  engine  better.  There  lie  would  stay  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  walking  around  and  around  the  ma- 
chine, and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  some  little  hea- 
then worshipping  a  brass  deity. 

"  1  wish  there'd  be  a  fire,"  he  said  one  day. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  one  of  the  firemen;  "you  let 
well  enough  alone,  and  don't  wish  for  evil." 

"  Well,  I  wish  there'd  be  a  fire,"  muttered  Hi,  as  he 
walked  away. 

Two  days  later  the  fire  company  received  a  lot  of  new 
hose,  and  went  out,  to  try  it.  The  engine  was  taken  to  a 
fire-plug  near  the  school;  and  Hi,  sitting  at  his  desk  close 
to  the  door,  heard  the  puffing'.  His  face  turned  pale  and 
his  eyes  burned  with  excitement.  It  lacked  but  five 
minutes  of  the  time  for  school  to  close,  but  those  minutes 
seemed  hours  to  Hiram.  As  soon  as  the  bell  rang  he 
rushed  out  of  the  door  and  down  the  stairs,  three  steps  at 
a  time,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  beside  the  engine.  He 
watched  its  movements  like  one  transfixed.  Then  lie  be- 
gan to  ask  the  engineer  questions,  and  the  man,  being 
good-natured,  answered  them  readily.  Hiram  staid  till 
the  hose  trial  was  over,  watched  the  engine  go  home,  and 
then  departed,  looking  very  thoughtful. 

"For  goodness'  sakes  alive!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burney, 
the  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  "I'd  like  ter  know 
what  that  boy's  up  to  now  ?" 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  John. 

"He's  over  in  Mrs.  Simpson's  yard  a-sawin'  wood." 

John  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was 
true  enough,  and  five  minutes  later  Hiram  entered  the 
house  very  hungry. 

"What's  struck  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Burney. 

"  I  got  twenty-five  cents  fur  sawiri'  the  wood,"  said  Hi. 

"  Waal,  you  give  't  ter  nie  ter  keep  fur  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Burney. 

The  boy  looked  appealingly  at  John. 

"Let  him  keep  the  money,"  said  Mr.  Burney.  "He 
will  do  no  harm  with  it." 

Hiram  looked  happy,  and  Mrs.  Burney  looked  disgust- 
ed. For  two  weeks  after  that  Hi  was  very  industrious, 
and  his  spare  time  was  divided  between  doing  odd  jobs 
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for  any  one  who  would  employ  him  and  going  to  the 
fire  company's  house  to  look  at  the  engine.  Suddenly 
his  ways  changed  again,  and  he  began  u,  •,-,,  |,,,  bis  mv'u 
little  room  in  the  attic  as  soon  as  he  reached  home  after 
school.  Mrs.  Burney  tried  very  hard  to  find  out  what 
"that  boy"  was  "up  to  now,"  hut,  lie  managed  to  keep 
his  secret,  and  continued  to  make  great  use  of  his  own 
room  for  fully  a  month. 

One  night  there  came  an  alarm  of  fire.  They  always 
rang  the  l.ig  hell  in  the  cupola  of  the  engine-house,  and 
Hiram  started  out  of  his  sleep  in  great  excitement.  He 
flung  on  his  clothes,  stole  down  stairs,  and  climbed  out  of 
a  window.  He  reached  the  engine-house  just  in  time  to 
see  the  engine  disappearing  down  the  street. 

"Where's  the  fire?"  he  asked  the  janitor. 

'' Widder  Rauey's  cottage." 

Hiram  turned  deathly  pale,  and  staggered  as  if  about  to 
fall.  Then  he  recovered,  and  started  down  the  street  after 
the  engine  at  a  breakneck  speed. 

"  That  'ere  boy's  crazy,"  said  the  janitor.  It  took  Hi- 
ram less  than  live  minutes  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  fire. 
Tin-  llames  were  bursting  out  of  the  windows  on  one  side 
of  the  house,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  little  building  must 
be  destroyed  very  quiekly. 

"  Where's  Jimmy  J"  shouted  Hiram,  as  he  came  up. 

"Jimmy  who;"  asked  a  tin-man. 

"Jimmy  Baney.  He's  in  the  house;  he  can't  git  out; 
lie's  crippled." 

At  that  moment  a  fireman  staggered  out  of  the  house, 
carrying  the  widow. 

"Save  the b'y!"  she  cried.  "  He'll  nivergit  out !  He's 
on  the  sicoiid  rlure!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  painful  silence.  Then  Hiram's 
voice  was  heard. 

"  H'ist  a  ladder!" 

And  the  next  moment,  before  any  one  could  stop  him, 
Hiram  was  in  the  house.  In  a  minute  he  appeared  at  a 
window,  bearing  the  insensible  cripple  in  his  arms.  The 
ladder  was  raised,  and  strong  men  brought  the  two  boys 
down  safely.  Young  Dr.  Milton,  who  was  at  hand,  said 
the  cripple  would  recover  in  a  short  time,  as  he  was  not 
burned.  Then  they  turned  to  look  for  Hiram,  but  he  was 
gone.  Ten  minutes  later  he  returned,  breathless,  carrying 
a  package.  The  little  cripple  was  just  opening  his  eyes 
and  beginning  to  look  about  him.  Hiram  dropped  on  his 
knees  beside  the  little  fellow,  and  began  nervously  to  un- 
roll his  package. 

"  Here,  Jimmy,"  he  said;  "I  made  her  on  purpose  for 
you — I  made  her  myself,  I  did,  an'  I  earnt  the  money 
honest  for  to  git  the  things  wid.  She's  a  real  one,  if  she 
is  little;  an'  she'll  go  too,  Jimmy,  wid  steam  jes  like  the 
big  tin." 

And  Hiram  held  up  a  handsomely  made  miniature 
steam  fire-engine.  John  Burney  and  his  wife  had  fol- 
lowed the  boy,  and  they  stood  silent  in  amazement. 

"That  boy,"  said  the  captain  of  the  fire  company,  "  is 
a,  hero." 

"That  boy,"  said  the  superintendent,  of  the  largest  fac- 
tory in  town,  "  will  be  a  great  machinist." 

"Better  than  all, "said  young  Dr.  Milton,  "  that  boy 
has  a  great  big  heart  of  gold." 

And  all  three  of  them  told  the  truth. 


ANOTHER   HOME-MADE  BONBON-BOX. 

fTllllS  liox  can  be,  made  without  paste,  or  glue  of  any  kind, 
JL  is  easily  ami  <]iiicUly  folded  into  shape,  and  is  \cr\  prettj 
and  effective  for  the  Christinas  tin-  or  dinner  table. 

One  sheet  of  Whatman's  \vater-rolor  paper  and  a  yard  or  two 
of  narrow  ribbon  will  make  liall'a  do/en  or  more.  Tinted  with 
water-colors  or  decorated  with  paintings  of  flowers,  these  little 
receptacles  for  bonbons  are  as  dainty  and  gay  as  yon  please. 


<>nr  illustration  is  a  three-cornered  envelope-box,  made  with 
snflicient,    depth    to    held    the   candy.      It    is   eut   after   tin-   pat- 
tern shown  in  Fig.  1.     The,  dotted  lines  indicate  whei  r  the  pa 
per  is  folded,  and  tin-  short,  ones  where  it  is  slit,  for  the   nlilion 
to  pass  t  hripug-li. 

Cut  a  pattern  first  of  writing-paper,  then  hiving  thai   Hal   on 
your  water-color  paper,  mark  the  outline  with  the  point    of  an 


ivory  paper-knife,  that  no  black  lines  may  be  on  the  box,  as 
»on Id  In-  the  ease  if  a  ] pencil  were  used.  Use  a  ride  to  keep  the 
lines  straight  where  the  paper  is  to  be  folded,  still  employing 
the  paper-knife  for  marking,  ami  with  a  sharp  penknife  cut  tin- 
slits  exactly  as  shown  in  diagram.  Cut  out  the  box  according 
to  the  outline,  and  fold  according  to  dotted  liues. 

With  the  aid  of  the  penknife  blade  pass  the  eud  of  your  rib- 
bon through  the  two  slits  in  the  point  of  the  flap,  bring  it  up 
over  the  top,  and  down  the 
back  to  the  bottom  point; 
pass  it,  through  the  slit  in  the 
point,  pushing  it  on  through 
those  just  opposite  and  bring- 
ing it,  out  in  front,  draw  it  up 
the  front,  and  slip  through  the 
slits  above.  Leave  about 
three  inches  at  each  end  of  the 
ribbon  for  tying.  Make  a  bow- 
knot  in  the  end  of  a  longer 
piece  of  ribbon,  pass  tin-  other 
eud  through  the  two  slits  on 
one  side  of  the  box,  drawing 
the  bow  up  close  to  the  lower 
slit;  slip  the  ribbon  again 
through  the  slits  on  the-  other 
side  of  the  box,  passing  it 
through  the  top  slit  lirst,  and  tie  a  bow-l;uot  in  this  end  also. 
If  your  box  is  to  be  tinted  or  decorated,  spread  it,  out  Hat  lie- 
fore  running  the  ribbon  in,  and  then  paint  it.  The  tinting  looks 
pretty  if  it  grows  deeper  towards  the  edges,  or  if  a,  border  of  a 
darker  shade  is  put,  on  in  dashes.  After  tinting  lay  the  box 
out,  Hat  under  a  heavy  book  or  weight,  aud  let  it  remain  until 
quite  dry,  after  which  fold  it  into  shape  again  aud  tie  with  the. 
libbou. 


EOBBIE'S    COMPLAINT. 

I'D  like  to  know  a  pile  of  things, 
Like   "What's    a    liogglewuinp. 
And  why  don't  little  boys  have  wings, 
And  how  far  frogs  cau  jump. 

"And  what  makes  fishes  snap  at  flies, 
And  what  keeps  logs  alloat. 

And  how  to  make  good  pumpkin-pies, 
And  how  liing-liveil  ',s  a  goat." 

That's  why  I   hate  the  way  they  do 

In   all   these  stupid   schools. 
Tln-\    -\,i\<  the    things  1   \\.-int    to   know, 
And  only  teach  me  rides. 


A    BIRTHDAY    PARTY    IN    TOPSYTURVYDOM. 


i;v    JOHN    KENDRICK    I'.A.MIS. 


'•   T%    I  V    infanl     pa     is    nil. .IN    SIX     toda\," 

_LT  L    An    l'psidd\\n\    I'licnd   nl'  iniiir   did   s:iy. 
•-  \i.d   we've  decided  th;ii   ue'll  celebrate 
His   hirlbda)    in    I  In-   usual   Mill-inn  slate. 
Hi-   nise.s   a    party    lei   his   friends   to-night 
\Vi-'il   like    I"    ha\c    vou    conn-    and    366    lllr    sight. 


BfT    KAC11    SMALL    fil'KST    IS    HT.MSHKII    WITH    HIS    PILL. 


It   really   is  a  firief-provokinj;  scene. 

The   way   they   promenade   with   saddened  mien; 

Aud  we  are  sure    thai    it    "ill    int'rcst  you 

To  come  and  see   the  funny   things   they  do. 

Our  children's  fetes  are  not  a  hit  like  those 

You   are   accustomed   to.  where.  I   suppo-e. 

There's  nannlit    hut    fun   and   romping  for  a  while  ; 

On  every   infant's   face  a    happy   smile, 

And  all   the    maids  and   masters  richly   dressed 

111  what  you  call,  I  think,  their  Sunday   lust  ; 

Where   names  are  played,  and  cream  and  frosted  cakes 

Are  served   with   milk   and   lemonade   in    lakes. 

We  don't  believe  that  plan  of  yours  is  riijit. 

To  eat  too  much    by  day,  and    toss  all    ninht. 

Worn   out  and  ill   from   too  much  cake  and  cream. 

Subjected   to  some  terrify  in;;  dream. 

And  headaches  all   the  livelong  following  day, 

Cannot   he  ^ood    for  infants;   but  our   way 

1'n'duccs  all    their  troubles  at  the  tele. 

And  next  day  leaves  them   in   a   healthful  state. 

For  instance,  you  permit   your  boys  to  eat 

All  they  uau  stutt'  from  forehead  down  to  feet, 


Our    stl|i|irr    lahles    groan     \\llll    ipecacs. 

Anil    mustard   plasters   fur  their  aching   hacks. 
SMI  ong   liinii-s   \\c   provide   In  i|iirin-]i    tlirir   Iliirsl, 
Cod-liver   oil    :inil    si|liills    lililil    they     lilllsl 
If  so  the\    choose   t<i  drink  :  .-iiiil   not    for  pic, 

Hut    medicated    biscuits    I  he\     iln    cr\. 

Anil   Ilicii   instead   of  empty,  foolish  ^ann-s. 

Sni-li    as    '..in    i;i\e    \oiir   litlle   men   and  dames. 

()nr  infant    parents  read  pliilosdphy 

111-   slum    eacll    oilier    \\itli    III'-    l-lllc   of  tlil'ee. 

Nd  SOHL;S   ilicy   sing,  mi  dances  lax   their   linilis 

'I'd   make   tlieiii    worn   and    lull   of  silly    whims 

'J'hal    grow    from    weary   nature;    no  Imid   noise 

Sin-li   as  yon   gel   I'roni  all    \our  girls  and   bo\s. 

In   silence   deep,  in   manner  dignified, 

Our  infant    feaslers   sit    there  side   h\    side. 

And   nut   a    word    is  spoken    unless   they 

Are    \\ell    eon\  inccil    they've    sdlne    wise    tiling    to    sa  \  . 

Ill   fact,  according  to  our  Downy  plan. 

"\Ye    mak ir    t'clcs    as    stupid    as    we    call. 

So   that    before   they're  e'en   a   quarter  fed 

The  merrymakers  want   to  go  to  lied. 

This  seems  to  me   by    far  a    belter  scheme 

Than   those  which   in  your  mortal   eyea  doth  seeui 

To   he  the   liest.  for  I  was  told  to-day 

No  child  of  yours  will   ever  go  away 

From  any  dance  or  party  \villini;l\ , 

Aud  that,  next  day   they   all   are  sure   to  be 


OUK    INFANT    PARENTS    RKAP    I'lIILOSOPIiy. 

And   when   they'll-   ill   their  pleasures  all   yon   spoil, 

liy  doses  of  i|iiinine   or  castor  oil. 

While    we   provide   no   feast    to  make   them   ill, 

I'.nl    each   small  jjucst.   is  furnished   with   his  pill 

Of  In-all  li-inducin^  medicines,  instead 

Of  creams  and  things  that  hurt  his  little  head. 


THE    MEIIRY.MAKKRS    WANT    To    (ill     Id    BED. 

Worn  out  and  cross,  and  quite  as  full  of  whims 
As  rhey  are  weak  and  achy  in  their  limbs, 
.lust   come  and  see  us  if  you  can   t.o-nij*lit, 
'Twill  till  your  heart,  I'm  sure,  with  sad  delight." 

I  went,  and  'twas  a  truly   wondrous  scene. 
The  parents  all  ivere  frowning  and  serene  : 
They  drank  their  ipecac  with  gladdest   tears, 
And  gobbled  pills  by  dozens,  aged  dears! 
They  read   ill   most  impressive  manner  too, 
Huge  books,  too  heavy  far  for  me  or  you, 
And  seemed   to  get  the  greatest   meed  of  glee 
From  shouting  out.  schemes  in  philosophy. 
A  half  a  dozen  of  them  sat  at  piny 
At  what  they  called   progressive  algebra. 
As  Downy  said,  the  stupider  they  got 
The  happier  they  seemed   to  think  their  lot, 
And   ere   the   time   was  quite  one-quarter  o'er. 
Nine-tenths   of  them  lay  sleeping  "ii   the   lloor; 

And  from  their  pai I  expression  truly   I'm 

Convinced  each   one    had   had   a  lovely  time. 

But  for  my  part  it  seemed  to  me  next  day 

For  parties  I  don't  like  the  Downy  way  ; 

For  though  our  plan  may  make  our  poor  heads  split, 

The   fun   we've  had  's  sufficient  pay  for  it, 

And  I  do  hope  this  Upsidowny  plan 

-May   never  be   adopted  here  by   man. 


L:  rs  ~A  r.',  '- 
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YONKITT'S    STRATAGEM. 


I'.Y    1,'OUEH    STARIirrK 


r^ROM  the  Norman,  a  store-ship  which  was  anchored  The  occupants  of  the  boat  were  seven   men,  together 

off  Resolution   Island,  near  Hudson   Strait,  in  18 — ,  with  the  Captain,  Thomas  Nye,  and  his  son  Wilfred,  the 

a  boat  had  been  lowered  011  one  of  those  cold  arctic  morn-  latter  a  fine  healthy-looking  boy  of  sixteen.     He  wore  a 

ings  after  a  white  bear  Unit  had  been  seen  for  a  moment  fur  cap,  a  seal-skin  coat,  carried  a  haversack,  and  had  a 

amongst  drifting  masses  of  ice  in  the  distance.  rifle.      His  father  and  two  of  the  men   were  similarly 
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armed.      A.S  they  approached  the  ice,  they  niel  Yonkitt.  a 

dwarfish  Kskimo  youtli.  who  had  several  tunes  visited 
the  ship,  and  \vlio  nou.  in  his  sha^N  deerskin  coat, 
trousers,  and  hoots,  sat  doubled  IIP  like  a  hall,  paddling 
his  canoe  \\itli  might  and  main.  The  canoe,  a  beautiful 

one  i;i:ide  of  seal  skin.  \vas  sharp  a!  hot  h  ends,  and  so 
transparent  lliat  the  snininer  sunlight  seemed  to  .uleam 
through  it. 

"llullua.  Yonkilt!  Yon  look  frightened,"  cried  the 
Captain,  as  both  vessels  were  stopped. 

Yonkitt  then  explained  that  while  trying  to  catch  a 
young  seal  alive  for  the  ('aplain.  who  had  agreed  to  buy 
one  of  him  if  thus  obtained,  he  had  been  seared  away  by 
the  growl  of  a  hear 

"We  are  after  thai  very  hear. "said  the  Captain.  "1 
promised  my  friend,  the  .same  naturalist  who  wants  the 
live  seal,  that  I  would  also  bring  him  home  a  white-bear's 
skin.  Here,  lad,  are  presents  for  you  if  you'll  guide  us 
to  where  you  beard  that  growl." 

So  saying,  he  oll'ered  the  native  a  small  looking -L1  la" 
and  a  little  ornamental  cake  of  soap  from  a  shaving-box, 
alwavs  carried  with  him  on  his  trips.  Yonkitt  took  the 
presents,  hut  instead  of  putting  the  soap  in  his  pocket  lie 
thrust  it  into  his  mouth  and  promptly  swallowed  ii 

"  Bah  !"  cried  the  cockswain  of  the  boat.  "  Be  oil'  u  ith 
your  uncivilized  tricks  !" 

He  was  about  to  push  the  Eskimo  hack,  when  Wil- 
fred, interposing,  cried  :  "No,  no!  I'll  not  let  you  treat 
Yonkitt  roughly.  All  his  people  are  having  hard  times 
now,  and  he  is  very  hungry.  Here,  chummy,"  he  added, 
giving  the  native  a  sandwich  from,  his  haversack;  "there's 
something  for  you  better  than  soap." 

It.  would  have  done  you  good  to  witness  Yonkitt's  keen 
relish  for  the  feast.  Wilfred,  thinking  it  a  jolly  si^ht  to 
see  what  big  mouthfnls  he  took-  at  every  bite,  enjoyed 
feeding  him  from  his  hand  with  more  sandwiches. 
Very  grateful  was  the  little  savage  for  this  trifling  kind- 
lies-..  He  readily  guided  the  party  to  a  cave  on  the  ice- 
berg whence  the  bear's  growl  had  seemed  to  come:  then 
lie  went  off  to  continue  his  hunt  for  such  a,  youn^  seal  as 
the  Captain  wanted. 

The  sailors  commenced  their  search  for  the  hear.  Tne 
middle  of  the  iceberg  was  about  twenty-live  feet  hi^h. 
and  the  cave  was  in  its  centre,  with  an  arched  opening. 
through  which  the  sun  lighted  a  part  of  the  crystal  walls, 
that  glistened  as  if  sprinkled  with  gems. 

On  the  rii;-ht  side  of  the  cave  weiv  many  deep  hollows, 
but  on  the  left  Wilfred  saw  only  one  low  aperture, 
through  which  he  crawled,  to  emerge  into  a  long  open 
passage  about  lil'leen  feet,  high,  disclosing  through  the 
further  end  a  water  channel  that  washed  a  broad  icy 
platform  extending  from  the  base  to  the  berg.  Looking 
up,  he  suddenly  caught-  a  glimpse  of  the  bear's  shaggy 
back  above  a  crystal  ridge,  near  a  hnye  cracked  ice  shaft 
that  overhung  the  passage.  Raising  his  ride,  he  fired. 
The  report  echoed  like  thunder  among  the  hollows  of  the 
berg.  Then  there  was  an  awful  crash,  and  the  lad  sprang 
back  just  in  time  to  save  his  life,  as  the  great  ice-shaft, 
dislodged  by  the  shock  of  the  rifle's  peal,  fell,  breaking 
to  fragments,  which,  in  a  pile  ten  feet  deep,  blocked  the 
opening-  through  which  he  had  crept,  separating  him 
from  the  Captain  and  his  men.  Through  the  numerous 
little  chinks  between  the  pieces,  however,  his  father's 
anxious  call  reached  him. 

"Wilfred!    Wilfred!      Are  you  safe?      Unhurt?" 

"  Ay.  ay.  sir!"  shouted  back  the  youth. 

He  then  explained  what  had  happened,  described  his 
situation,  and  added  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  hit.  the 
hear  when  he  fired. 

Cautioni  i  it;1  him  to  he  careful,  the  Captain  said  he  would 
try  to  reach  him  by  pulling  round  through  the  ice  to  the 
channel  on  the  other  side. 

Thus,  soon    left  alone  on   that  floating  berg,  Wilfred 


moved  through  the  passage  to  the  platform,  on  which  the 
further  end  opened,  and  which  bordered  the  channel 
all  uded  to. 

Where  now  was  the  bear?  He  could  see  no  sign  of  it 
at  lirst.  but  presently  he  heard  a  sort  of  crackling  sound, 
and  looking  that  way.  there,  sure  enough,  he  beheld  the 
head  of  the  animal,  with  its  short  ears,  its  ugly  nose,  and 
pointed  face,  half  projected  through  a  mass  of  pendent 
icicles  overhanging  an  opening  in  a  ridge  that  extended 
from  tln>  base  of  the  berg  out  upon  the  crystal  platform 
The  brute's  eyes  glared,  and  it  growled  as  Wilfred  raised 
Ins  rille.  Before  he  could  lire  it,  disappeared,  and  he  heard 
a  splash.  The  creature  had  evidently  taken  to  the  water. 
and,  moving  around  the  ridge,  the  boy  saw  a  large  pool 
into  which  the  monster  had  probably  plunged.  The 
white  bear  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and 
Wilfred  expected  to  see  it  come  up  in  the  channel  that 
washed  the  ice  platform.  But  he  watched  for  it  there  in 
vain.  It  must  have  risen  somewhere  amongst  the  drift- 
ing masses  beyond  that  bordered  thischannel.  Suddenly 
In  beard  a  rippling  sound  behind  him,  and  turned  to  be 
hold  the  uncouth  tusked  face  of  a  walrus  thrust,  with  its 
strange  round  eyes,  from  the  pool.  The  face  quickly 
vanished.  A  few  moments  later  the  pool  was  violently 
agitated,  and  up  rose  the  head  and  breast  of  the  white  bear, 
which,  it  was  now  evident,  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the 
walrus. 

Wilfred,  aiming  quickly,  fired  directly  at  the  brute's 
head,  but  it,  chanced  that  this  was  lowered  at  the  same 
instant,  as  the  beast  scrambled  out  of  the  pool  upon  the 
ice.  The  bullet,  therefore,  only  grazed  the  top  of  the 
skull,  and  now  the  bear,  unhurt,  stood  with  its  whole 
form  revealed  to  the  hoy. 

A  fierce-looking  creature  it  was,  being  about  four  feet 
high  and  seven  feet  long.  It  was  of  a  dull  white  color, 
and  was  gaunt  and  wild  with  hunger.  All  over  its  body, 
caught  by  Its  thick  hairs  from  the  waters  through  which 
it  had  swum,  little  particles  of  ice  glittered  like  so  many 
jewels,  uiving  a  sort  of  grim  beauty  to  this  terrible  king 
of  arctic  brutes.  A  deep  hoarse  growl  escaped  its  cav- 
ernous chest.  With  long  majestic  strides  it  advanced 
upon  Wilfred,  who.  retreating  back  ward,  tried  to  load  his 
piece  before  the  animal  could  reach  him.  It  was  close  to 
him  before  he  was  ready  to  aim.  With  a  snap  its  teeth 
closed  over  the  rifle-barrel,  just  below  the  muzzle.  In  an 
instant  the  weapon  was  wrenched  from  his  ".rasp  by  those 
powerful  jaws  and  dropped  upon  the  ice.  As  it  was  at 
full  cock,  the  jar  caused  it  to  go  off.  The  bear  drew 
bad;,  as  if  surprised.  Again  it  advanced,  pawed  at  the 
rifle,  smelt,  of  it.  bit  it.  and  finally  threw  it  contemptu- 
ously aside  with  its  mouth.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
brief  delay,  Wilfred,  thus  disarmed  of  his  piece,  had  re- 
treated. But  he  had  not  jrone  ten  yards  when  his  fur- 
ther progress  was  prevented  by  a  sleep  frozen  ledge  ex- 
tending from  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  berg.  He 
saw  the  bear  again  making  for  him.  The  ledge  was  a 
little  over  nine  feet  high.  If  he  could  gain  the  top  of  it, 
he  would  be  out  of  reach  of  his  pursuer. 

A  strong-looking  ice-spur  projected  from  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  slippery  wall.  From  his  belt  he  pulled  a  small 
sheath-knife  he  carried.  He  thrust  the  blade  in  a  crack 
of  the  wall  about  two  feet  above  the  base.  Upon  this  he 
stepped.  Giving  a  sort  of  spring,  he  had  nearly  clutched 
the  spur  by  which  he  had  intended  to  draw  himself  to  the 
top  of  the  ledge,  when  he  felt  the  knife  give  way  under 
his  foot.  I>own  he  went,  temporarily  spraining  his  ankle. 
The  bear  was  not  fifteen  feet  away,  coming  at  him  with 
glowing  eyes  and  yawning  mouth.  Wilfred  then  heard 
a  shout,  and  beheld  Yonkitt  in  his  canoe  paddling  out  of 
the  ice  drifts  toward  the  frozen  platform,  thon<j'b  it  seemed 
as  if  he  would  be  too  late  for  a  rescue.  The  imperilled 
boy  saw  no  chance  of  escape.  He  had  not  the  smallest 
weapon  for  defence.  He  thought  of  his  knife,  but  on 
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looking  down  where  it  lay  near  his  feet,  he  perceived  that 
it  hud  been  broken  by  his  weight,  upon  it  when  it  was  in 
the  crevice  of  the  ledge.  In  any  event,  the  dull  blade 
would  have  served  him  poorly  against  such  an  opponent. 
His  formidable  foe  was  now  close  to  him.  Growling 
terribly,  it  ran  forward  to  seize  him  with  its  powerful 
bristling  jaws.  Then  something  whizzed  through  tin- 
air.  It  was  Yonkiti's  spear  hurled  from  his  canoe,  which 
bail  been  paddled  into  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  ice  platform. 
Thrown  so  far.  the  weapon  missed  its  aim,  merely  graz- 
ing the  animal's  shaggy  breast,  the  upper  end  striking  its 
mouth.  It  caught  the  handle  by  the  middle  and  savage- 
ly bit  it  in  two.  A I  the  same  moment  Yonkitt  came  up, 
rushing  toward  the  beast  with  a.  wild  shout.  The  bear, 
diverted  from  Wilfred  by  the  spear  and  the  shout, 
made  for  its  new  enemy.  The  latter  was  so  close  to 
the  brute  that  it  seemed  to  Wilfred  he  could  not  es- 
cape. To  the  boy's  surprise,  the  Eskimo  did  not  retreat. 
As  the  monster  came  at  him,  he  suddenly  held  up  before 
it  something  he  had  brought  from  the  canoe  slung  across 
his  shoulder  in  his  net.  Through  the  meshes  of  the  net 
Wilfred  now  perceived  a  shining  object  that  wriggled 
wildly  about  in  its  prison.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  beautiful 
young  seal,  which  the  native  had  captured  alive  to  sell  to 
Captain  Nve,  as  lie  had  been  requested  to  do.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  was  used  for  a  different  purpose.  No  sooner  did 
Bruin  see  this  tempting  morsel  than  he  uttered  a  hungry 
sort  of  roar.  Then  Yonkitt  flung  it  as  far  from  him  as 
lie  could  upon  the  ice,  and  the  bear  at  once  ran  after  it. 

"Kali!  yah!  kali!"  cried  the  little  Eskimo,  gleeful- 
ly, as  he  assisted  the  limping,  grateful  youth  toward 
the  canoe.  "Yonkitt  afraid  of  bear,  but  him  risk  life  to 
sabe  boy  who  take  him  part,  and  been  so  kind,  and  give 
him  eat.  Heigh!  Yaw!  See!  Fadder  come!"  and 
Wilfred  beheld  his  father's  boat  dashing  out  from 
among  the  masses  of  ice  toward  the  bear,  which  now 
had  the  seal  in  its  mouth.  Then  came  the  simultane- 
ous report  of  three  rifles,  and  the  white  monster,  with 
as  many  bullets  in  its  head,  fell  dead  upon  the  icy  tloor. 
Great  was  the  Captain's  joy  at  his  son's  escape,  and  his 
gratitude  to  the  Eskimo  who  had  saved  his  life.  After 
the  bear's  skin  had  been  taken  off',  the  whole  party.  Yon- 
kitt included,  went  back  to  the  ship,  when  ('aptaiir  Nye 
loaded  his  boy's  rescuer  with  provisions  and  presents. 

But  even  this  poor  savage  was  too  noble  to  accept  a 
reward  for  risking  his  life  to  save  the  youth  who  had 
been  kind  to  him,  and  before  the  vessel  sailed  away  he 
had  paid  for  the  presents  with  many  beautiful  seal-skins. 


AMERICA  FIRST  DISCOVERED  BY  A  BOY. 

BY  PAUL   HULL. 

ALMOST  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christo- 
pher Columbus  was  born  America  was  discovered 
by  a  Norwegian  boy  named  Bioru,  son  of  Hergolf.  He 
was  known  by  110  other  title,  for  in  those  days  sons  did 
not  share  the  father's  name. 

In  the  year  1002,  Hergolf,  an  Iceland  colonist,  fitted 
out  Uvo  small  vessels  for  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Green- 
laud  settlement,  and  placed  one  of  these  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  son  Biorn,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years,  who, 
having  been  bred  to  the  sea  almost  since  infancy,  had 
mastered  the  details  of  his  profession  by  the  time  that  he 
arrived  at  an  age  when  other  boys  usually  commence 
their  apprenticeship. 

When  near  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland,  Biorn's 
ship  encountered  a  heavy  northeasterly  gale,  which  lasted 
several  days,  and  drove  his  vessel  far  to  the  south  and 
west.  The  storm  broke  in  the  night,  and  when  morning 
dawned  he  discovered  a  strange  land  close  aboard.  Sail- 
ing along  the  coast  for  some  distance,  he  found  a  large 
bay,  into  which  he  steered  and  dropped  anchor.  Upon 


landing,  the  country  was  seen  to  be  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion and  the  streams  swarming  with  fine  salmon.  Trees 
of  large  growth  grew  in  great  numbers  just  back  from 
the  shore,  and  the  climate  was  balmy  and  delightful, 
i  H'  natives  they  saw  nothing,  and  believed  the  land  un- 
inhabited. 

Rejoiced  over  his  important  discover}-,  Biorn  returned 
to  Iceland,  and  communicated  the  news  to  his  friend  Lief, 
son  of  Eric  the  Red.  who  had  founded  the  colony  on  the 
coast  of  that  island.  The  two  ambitious  young  men  im- 
mediately entered  into  an  agreement  to  share  the  expense 
of  equipping  a  suitable  vessel,  sailing  to  this  newly  dis- 
covered land,  and  bringing  back  whatever  cargo  promised 
to  reimburse  them  for  fitting  out  the  ship. 

Their  first  sight  of  the  new  land  was  not  calculated  to 
impress  Lief  with  a  promise  of  its  fruitfulness,  for  it  was 
rocky,  barren,  and  gloomy.  This  gave  rise  to  openly 
expressed  dissatisfaction  on  his  part,  but  Biorn  assured 
him  that  further  south  they  would  meet  with  green  fields 
and  woodlands.  After  the  fashion  of  the  early  naviga- 
tors in  naming  geographical  discoveries  according  to  the 
features  first  presented,  this  place  they  called  Helleland, 
and  to  the  low  sandy  shore  which  they  observed  beyond 
ii,  and  which  was  covered  in  spots  with  clumps  of  small 
trees,  they  gave  the  name  of  Markland.  Two  days  laio 
they  fell  in  with  a  new  line  of  coast,  and  sailing  along 
this  for  several  hours,  Biorn  made  out  the  bay  in  which 
he  had  anchored  on  his  previous  voyage.  Into  this  har- 
bor they  brought  the  ship  and  moored  her. 

The  explorers  soon  succeeded  in  catching  a  number  of 
fine  salmon  from  the  river  that  emptied  into  the  bay,  and 
collected  quantities  of  fruit  of  different  varieties  and  of 
most  agreeable  flavor.  The  temperature  of  the  air,  as  on 
the  former  voyage,  was  found  to  be  delightfully  mild  to 
the  Icelanders,  and  the  soil  proved  to  be  rich  and  produc- 
tive. One  of  the  members  of  the  crew,  a  German,  met 
with  enormous  quantities  of  grapes  growing  wild,  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  two  navigators  decided  to 
name  the  country  Vinland.  meaning  the  land  of  grapes. 
This  Vinland  of  the  early  voyagers  is  known  at  the  pres- 
ent day  as  Newfoundland.  After  making  several  short 
cruises  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and  sailing  through 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  until  the  river  of  that  name  was 
reached,  the  ship  returned  to  her  first  anchorage,  where 
the  explorers  passed  the  winter. 

In  the  account  of  this  remark-able  voyage,  made  five 
centuries  before  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella 
bade  God-speed  to  the  Italian  navigator  in  the  Spanish 
harbor  of  Palos,  it  is  recorded  by  Biorn  and  Lief  that  the 
length  of  the  shortest  day  during  the  winter  of  the  year 
KIII^-:;  was  eight  hours.  This  proves  conclusively  that 
this  Vinland  of  theirs  was  no  further  north  than  New- 
foundland, otherwise  the  length  of  the  day  would  have 
been  shorter. 

During  the  months  that  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor  many 
valuable  furs  and  skins  were  obtained  by  the  hunters, 
and  in  the  spring  the  ship  was  freighted  with  valuable 
lumber  hewn  in  the  forests  that  grew  close  to  the  shore. 
With  the  proceeds  of  this  venture  the  two  boy  discoverers 
lilted  out  their  vessel  a  second  time,  but  an  unfortunate 
quarrel  breaking  out  between  them.  Lief  sailed  alone  to 
establish  a  colony  after  the  example  of  his  father.  For 
this  purpose  he  embarked  some  seventy  souls  of  both 
sexes,  glad  to  exchange  the  bleak  shores  of  Iceland  for 
the  rich  meadows  and  purling  streams  of  this  promised 
land. 

Norwegian  history  asserts  that  Lief  sailed  as  far  south 
as  the  place  now  known  as  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  points  for  confirmation  of  this  claim  to  the  remains 
of  Norse  fortifications  and  implements  that  have  been 
found  in  various  places  on  the  New  England  shores.  The 
old  stone  structure  which  stands  in  the  park  in  Newport 
to  (lav,  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation,  is 
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claimed  i>y  some  to  have-  Keen  erected  liy  the  n  >]on  ists  as 
a,  fort,  while  others  confidently  assert  tliat  il  was  built  by 
them  for  a  null,  and  that  in  it  their  corn  and  wheat  were 
ground. 

No  one  knows  when  or  for  what  purpose  tins  ancient 
pile  was  reared,  and  one  theor\  is  as  good  as  another, 
lie  that  as  it.  may.  the  fact  remains  thai  this  con  I  men  I 
was  lirst  known  and  visited  by  the  hoy  navigator  I'.iorn, 
son  of  lleru'olf.  ayes  before  (  'hristophc-r  Columbus  set, 
sail  from  Spain. 


or  wherever  it  may  he,  to  a  quiet  curve  of  the  river  or  a 
pool,  and  sitting  on  the  balcony  or  pia/./.a  of  one  of  the 
restaurants,  watch  the  events  in  the  water  just  as  vou 
would  go  out  to  the  athletic  lield  and  watch  100-yard 
and  quarter  mile  runs. 

Out   in   the   water  a   little  way  is  a.  big  tower  of  wood, 
with  several  platforms  built  at  different  heights  from  the 


PPJLLIXO    AND    KA('IX(i    IN    WATER. 

'"INHERE  is  scarcely  a  boy  who  would  believe  that  any 
.1.  one  could  be  as  precise,  as  accurate,  in  swimming  exer- 
cises as  in  drilling  with  guns  on  land.  And  yet  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  is  practically  true,  and  in  (iei-many 
the  swimming  associations  of  the  empire  have  proved  it. 
These  associations  all  belong-  to  one  great  swimming  or- 
ganization,which  has  a  swimming  tournament  every  year. 
Prizes  are  given  for  certain  events,  just  as  for  different 
events  in  track  athletics  in  this  country.  And  the  week 
which  is  devoted  to  this  contest  is  the  most  important  in 
the  swimmer's  year. 

Strangely  enough,  German  boys  do  not  have  the  base- 
ball, football,  lacrosse,  and  other  games  we  have  in  Amer- 
ica, and  hence  the  games  they  play  are  quite  strange  to 
us.  This  swimming  tournament  is  one  of  them,  and  it  is 
really  a  wonderful  affair.  There  are  certain  events,  such 
as  diving  from  a  certain  height,  turning-  one  or  two  or 
one  and  a  half  somersaults  while  falling  through  the  air, 
turning  sideways  once  or  twice  or  even  three  times,  and 
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diving  out  a  certain  distance  over  the  water.      Then  they 
have  a  dozen  other  dil'iciill  tilings  to  do  in  the1  water. 

The  "  Fesl  "  takes  place  in  the  late  summer,  and  yon  go 
with  all  the  crowd  of  visitors  outside  Berlin  or  Hamburg, 
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water.  From  the  lower  platforms  men  dive  in  certain 
ways,  turning  over  sideways  or  end  on.  and  from  the 
high  platforms  you  can  see  how  they  are  trying  to  make 
as  perfect  a  dive  as  possible,  that  being  part  of,  the  con- 
test. Then  come  all  sorts  of  evolutions  in  the  water. 
There  is  a  swimming  race  in  which  each  hoy  carries  a 
candle  in  a  candlestick.  He  must  hold  this  in  his  mouth, 
and  the  object  is  to  win  the  race  without  putting  the 
light  out.  Yon  can  scarcely  realize  how  exciting  this 
race  is.  A  little  puff  of  air  or  a  jerk  of  the  head  makes 
the  light  sputter  on  the  leader's  candle,  and  you  hold 
your  breath  and  wait  anxiously  to  see  if  his  race  is  over. 
As  he  gets  nearer  and  nearer  the  end  of  the  course  he 
kicks  harder,  perhaps,  and  just  as  you  are  getting  ready  to 
cheer,  an  extra  vicious  kick  or  a  little  splash  with  his 
hand,  and  out  goes  the  light  a  few  feet  from  the  goal, 
and  a  very  much  disgusted  boy  comes  up  to  the  lloating- 
stage. 

The  races  are  always  interesting,  but  perhaps  the  most 
novel  movements  are  those  which  require  many  swim- 
mers at  once.  This  contest  is  always  close,  because  the 
training  the  swimmers  are  put  through  in  their  own  local 
clubs  is  severe  and  long.  There  is  a  certain  squad,  we 
will  say,  that  has  come  up  from  Baden  or  Bavaria.  Their 
commander  sits  in  a  boat  near  by,  and  gives  his  com- 
mands as  the  captain  of  a  company  does  to  his  soldiers. 
Ill  one  of  the  pictures  you  will  see  this  .squad  making  a 
"wheel''  of  some  sort  at  the  command  of  their  oilicer. 
which  is  only  one  of  their  many  movements.  .They  are 
in  the  midst  of  their  performance.  After  them  conies 
another  squad  from  some  other  local  club,  and  this  in 
turn  will  be  put  through  its  movements,  and  then  another 
and  another.  Of  course  the  precision  with  which  they 
execute  these  different  combinations  in  the  water  is  taken 
into  account  by  the  judges,  and  the  prize  is  awarded  to 
the  squad  that  shows  the  best  training. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  another  division  in  the  contest 
—  that  of  saving  life.  Somebody  who  cannot  swim  is 
tiirown  into  the  water.  Of  course  he  has  on  life-preserv- 
ers, or  is  held  up  by  a  rope,  so  that  he  cannot  drown; 
but  he  does  not  know  how  to  swim,  and  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  help  himself.  Then  those  who 
are  contesting  in  the  life -saving  event  leap  into  the 
water  with  their  clothes  on.  take  off  shoes,  coats,  and 
waistcoats  while  they  are  in  the  water,  and  proceed 
to  "save"  the  man,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  prize 
iroing  to  the  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  has 
accomplished  the  act  in  the  quickest,  safest,  and  best 
manner.  There  is,  however,  one  method  that  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  a  prize  is  given  to  the  man  who 
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executes  this  in  the  best  form.  The  s\viunnor  passes 
around  the  other  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  drowning, 
and  comes  up  In  liitn  from  behind.  If  the  man  were 
really  drowning  he  would  be  squirming  about,  and  (lie 
difficulty  then  umild  be  to  get  behind  him  \vithnul,  his 
knowing  it.  'Phis  must  be  done  by  watching  until  an 
opportunity  occurs. 

The  moment  the  rescuer  is  really  behind  the  other  he 
grasps  the  hitter's  right  wrist  \vil.h  his  left.  hand,  and 
holds  it  fast,  while  with  Ins  right  hand  lie  grasps  (be 
drowning-  man  from  behind  just  under  the  hitter's 
left  arm.  If  you  go  through  Ibis  movement  you  will 
find  that  it  only  requires  a  sudden  twisting  movement 
to  turn  tin1  man  who  cannot  swim  over  oil  bis  back.  At 
the  same  time  the  swimmer  turns  also,  and  the  result  is 
that  both  are  on  their  backs  with  the  rescuer  underneath. 
In  this  position  the  wild  drowning  man  cannot  do  any- 
thing1 dangerous,  for  the  rescuer  swims  with  his  legs  and 
holds  him  with  his  hands.  It'  anything  happens  he 
can  let  go,  or  sink  himself  completely  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  other  man.  And  the  way  in  which  all  this  is  done — 
the  skill  and  speed  with  which  the  man  in  danger  is 
brought  to  the  shore — is  what  the  judges  base  their  de- 
cision on. 

Then  there  are  very  funny  obstacle  races.  Logs  and 
barrels  and  big  boxes,  some  deep  in  the  water,  other's 
high  out  of  it.  are  placed  in  a  line  extending  about  sev- 
enty-live yards.  At  a  signal  the  men  who  are  contest- 
ing jump  off  a  little  bridge  and  swim  towards  the  first,  of 
these  obstacles.  Perhaps  they  have  to  go  under  the  lirst 
one  and  over  the  second  one,  but  over  or  under  each  one 
they  do  have  to  go.  and  the  positions  the  different  swim- 
mers take  as  they  struggle  to  crawl  over  a  barrel  or  box 
are  comical  in  the  extreme.  Half  the  men  that  start  give 
it  up  long  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  the  seventy  live 
yards.  Still  another  contest  is  the  diving  for  plates.  A 
number  of  white  plates  are  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
each  swimmer  goes  down  twice,  the  prize  going  to  the 
man  who  brings  up  the  greatest  number  in  the  two  dives. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  short  space  to  tell  all  the  other 
interesting  things  that  occur,  hut  you  may  be  sure  that 
all  the  people  sitting  in  the  restaurants  along  the  water's 
edge  have  a  very  good  time.  Thus  the  contest  goes  on 
through  the  whole  of  the  week. 

It  is  strange  that  some  such  swimming  festival  has  not 
taken  place  in  America  oftener,  for  the  sport  is  not  only 
interesting,  but  it  educates  a  boy  to  know  the  water  so 
well  that  he  can  save  life  where  others  would  be  helpless. 

It  would  astonish  most  of  us  to  know  how  few  men 
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can  swim,  how  few  sailors  even,  know  how  to  handle 
themselves  ill  the  water,  and  it  is  such  organizations  and 
tournaments  as  those  in  Germany  that  alone  can  make 
swimming  a  general  accomplishment. 


CHAPTER     II. 

MONG  the  formal  official  documents  in 
the  envelope  which  brought  such 
delight  to  the  Graham  family  was' 
one  giving  in  detail  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  secure  the  ad- 
mission of  a  candidate  to  \Yest 
Point.  He  was  subjected  soon  af- 
ter his  arrival,  so  said  ihe  papers, 
to  a  rigid  physical  examination 
by  a  board  of  experienced  sur- 
geons. Glancing  over  the  array  of  causes  of  disquali- 
fication, it  was  apparent  to  the  doctor  that  an  absolutely 
perfect  physique  was  necessary,  but  on  all  these  points 
he  felt  well  assured.  As  to  other  qualifications,  the  age 
for  admission  of  cadets  to  the  Academy  was  stated  to  lie 
between  seventeen  and  twenty-two  years.  Candidates 
must  be  unmarried,  at  least  five  feet  in  height,  free  from 
any  deformity,  disease,  or  infirmity  which  might  in  the 
faintest  degree /render  them  unlit  for  military  service. 
They  must  be  well  versed  in  reading,  in  writing,  inclu- 
ding orthography,  in  arithmetic,  and  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  of  descriptive  gei  ><j 
raphy.  particularly  of  our  own  country,  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  That  seemed  simple  enough. 
On  all  these  points  Geordie,  as  well  as  his  father,  had  no 
doubt  whatever.  "  Sound  as  a  dollar"  was  the  universal 
verdict,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  father's  rigid  system  of 
training  was  all  the  more  apparent.  But  when  they 
came  to  look  over  the  formidable  list  of  specimens  of  the 
problems  and  questions  which  the  candidates  were  re- 
quired to  solve  and  answer,  the  boy's  heart  failed  him  a 
little.  Even  McCrea  shook  his  head  over  some  of  them. 
"It  is  ten  years  since  I  went  up  for  my  examination, 
just  as  you  are  to  go,  Pops — an  army  boy  who  had  had 
precious  little  schooling — but  I  don't  remember  any  prob- 
lems as  hard  as  this  one."  And  the  Quartermaster  wrin- 
kled his  brows  over  a  complicated  example,  while  Cap 
tain  Lane,  poring  over  a  big  atlas,  was  hunting  for  a 
chain  of  mountains  he  could  not  remember  ever  before 
having  heard  of. 

"It  seems  a  queer  confession,"  said  the  latter,  "but  I 
don't  believe  I  could  begin  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion to  the  Academy, from  which  I  was  graduated  so  many 
years  ago,  without  months  of  preparation." 

The  Colonel  suggested  that  perhaps  these  hard  mils 
were  ladled  out  in  order  to  stimulate  the  candidate  io 
closer  study.  The  questions  really  propounded  would 
not  be  so  difficult.  But  the  doctor  and  McCrea  were  de- 
termined to  take  no  chances. 

"There  are  only  three  months  left  for  preparation," 
said  Graham,  "the  question  is  hou  to  employ  the  time 
to  best  advantage.  George  is  willing  to  study  bard  and 
you  and  I  to  teach,  but  what  I'm  thinking  is  that  we  may 
be  wasting  time  on  immaterial  points  and  neglecting 
some  thai  are  essential.  Would  il  not  be  best  io  send 
him  on  and  have  him  study  under  some  one  \\  ho  knows 
jusl  exact  1  v  what  is  needed  :" 

\nil  McCrea  said,  "Yes,"  arid  wrote  t'orthuitb  loan 
old  friend,  an  officer  whom  severe  \\ounds  had  incapaci- 
tated for  active  .service,  and  who  had  opened  a  school  of 
preparation  at  the  Point  adapled  to  the  I (Is  of  candi- 
dates for  admission.  And  so  il  resulted  that  early  in 

April,  for  the   lirsl   time  in   his  life.  <; 'die  Graham  was 

to   leave  father,  mother,  and  Bud.  and  for  the  first  time 
since  he  was  a  baby -boy  to  set  foot  across  the  Missouri. 
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Over  that  farewell  \vc  need  not  linger.  How  many 
big.  salty  tears  were  dropped  into  the  depths  nl'  the  trunk 
no  one  mi  earth  lint  the  loving  mother  \vli<i  packed  it 
could  ever  tell.  Yd  6VI  n  «OW,  Face  1"  I'aee  \\itli  the  in- 
evitable separation,  nut  one  word  would  she  say  that 
might  cast  a  shadow  o\er  tin-  hopes  of  her  big  lioy.  as 
she  spoke  of  (ieordie  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  him 
t'l-oiu  I'.ud.  her  "little  1  !en  ja  in  i  n . "  Fondly  had  she 
hoped  thai  as  he  "Tew  older  (Jeordie's  tastes  would  turn 
to  some  other  profession,  hut  she  hoped  in  vain  First. 
last,  and  all  the  time,  ever  since  the  I  roopers  at,  Verde 
decorated  him  with  his  Corporal's  chevrons  when  he,  was 
a  mile  of  a,  four  year  old.  the  longing  of  his  heart  was  to 
he  a  soldier.  For  hoys  with  that  am  hit  ion  then;  is  no 
school  lilce  WeM  Point:  for  hoys  without  it.  an\  other 
school  would  lie  hetter. 

"  There  isn't  a  man  in  all  '  '•'.  '  troop  thai  isn't  sorry  to 
have  you  leave  the  fort,  Geordie, "said  old  Sergeant  Xola  n. 

US   the  hov  went    the    r Is  at,  afternoon    stahles,  bidding 

his  friends  good  hy.  and  taking  a  farewell  look  at  his  favor- 
ile  horses:  "hut,  what's  more,  si  r."  he  added,  wilh  a  re 
sped  fill  touch  of  the  cap  visor  as  (  'a  pt  a  i  1 1  Lane  appeared, 
"there  isn't  a  man  hut  that's  glad  he's  going  to  West, 
Point,  and  that  wouldn't-  like  to  see  him  with  us  again  as 
our  Lieutenant." 

"But  I'm  not  in  yet.  Sergeant,"  laughed  Geordie. 
"  Then-  is  Mr.  Breifogle  to  be  considered.  If  he  passes, 
there'll  he  no  room  for  me:  and  if  lie  fails,  why,  I  may 
too.  In  that  event  I'll  have  to  come  back  and  'list  just 
as  soon  as  I'm  eighteen." 

And  \  et  Geordie  fell  no  such  misgiving  as  he  sat  silent- 
ly in  the  dark  corner  of  the  ambulance,  choking  down 
some  trouble-some  lumps  that  had  risen  in  his  throat,  and 
made  his  eyes  blind  as  his  mother's  arms  were  unclasped 
about  his  neck.  The  principal  of  the  school  which  young 
Breifogle  had  been  attending  for  two  years  had  told  Mr. 
McCrea.  that  the  boy  was  neither  apt  nor  studious,  that  he 
had  twice  failed  in  his  examinations  for  promotion  to 
higher  grade,  and  that  only  after  infinite  pains  and  much 
help  had  he  been  able  to  answer  the  sample  questions  en- 
closed with  bis  letter  of  appointment.  When  asked  why 
old  Mr.  Breifogle  did  not  u  ithdraw  his  son  from  a  race  m 
which  lie  had  no  chance,  the  master  laughed. 

"Brt'ifogle  is  like  a  great,  many  of  our  people  who 
have  become  suddenly  rich,"  said  he.  "He  thinks  money 
and  a  political  pull  will  do  anything.  He  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  West  Point  is  governed  by  rules  that  even  the 
President  cannot  violate.  He  is  confident  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  for  him  to  go  on  with  Fritz  in  June,  and 
the  examiners  will  not  dare  reject  him,  especially  if  Con- 
gressman  Pierce  is  there  too." 

Now  this  was  no  exaggeration.  Mr.  Breifogle  really 
thought  it.  a  very  unjustifiable  thing  in  an  army  officer, 
supporting  a  family  on  so  small  a  salary,  to  undergo  the 
expense  of  sending  George  all  the  way  to  West  Point  and 
back,  for  back  he  felt  sure  he  would  have  to  come.  It 
was  still  worse  to  send  him  ahead  of  time  and  pay  board 
and  school  bills.  He  and  Fritz  would  not  go  until 
June. 

"I'm  really  sorry  for  the  old  fellow,"  said  McCrea; 
"he's  so  thoroughly  earnest,  and  honest  in  his  convic- 
tions. It  isn't  his  fault  cither,  [t  is  part  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  many  politicians  to  make  their  constituents  be- 
lieve that  for  the  hem-lit  of  t  he:r  special  friends  they  have 
it  in  then-  power  to  set  aside  laws,  rules,  or  regulations. 
I  haven't  a  doubt  that  Pierce  has  mad'-  the  old  man  be 
lieve  lie  'stands'  in  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  ihe 
Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  and  that  Fritz  will  go 
through  West  Point,  with  Ihing  colors.  It  will  cost 
Breifogle  a  thousand  dollars  to  lind  out  his  mistake." 

This  was  several  years  ago,  it.  must  be  remembered,  in 
the  days  when  all  candidates  were  required  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  the  Point  instead  of  ap- 


pearing before  boards  of  army  officers  at  convenient  gar- 
risons throughout  the  country,  as  is  the  case  to-da; 

"  Xo.  ( i  eon  lie,  my  boy,  "said  McCrea,  in  conclusion,  ''I 
don't   like  to   take  comfort    in  another  man's  misfortunes, 
but,  there  is  no  chance  whatever  for  young  Breifogle  and 
every  chance  for  you.      All   you   have  to  do  is  study  and 
you'll  win.      I  have  said  as  much  to  the  old  man.  for  he 
stopped   me  at,   Ihe  hank   the  other  day  and  asked   what.  1 
thought  of  t  he  case,  and    I  told   him  frankly.      Fora  mo 
merit  he  looked  downcast  :   then  he  brightened  up  all  of  a 
sudden,  laid  his  linger1  alongside  his  nose,  and  winked  at 
me  profoundly.       '  Veil,  you  yust  vait    a    leetle,'he    said 
and  t  urned  a  way.       I've  no  doubt  he  thinks  I'm  on  1\   try- 
ing lo  hlulV  him  out   in  your  interest." 

Two  clays  more,  and  ( ieorge.  standing  on  the  rear  plat- 
form of  the  Pull  ma  n,  looked  dou  n  with  no  little  awe  upon 
the  .Milieu,  turbid,  iee  whirling  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
far1  beneath  I  he  splendid  spans  of  I  he  grea  I  railway  bridge. 
A  no!  her  day.  anil  his  train  seemed  to  be  rolling  through 
miles  of  city  streets  and  squares  before  it  was  finally 
brought  to  a  stand  under  the  grimy  roof  of  the  station  at 
Chicago.  Mere  from  the  \\inilous  of  the  rat  I  li  ng  omni- 
bus that  bore  him  across  the  town  to  the  depot  of  the 
Michigan  ( '•  nlral  he  ga/ed  ill  wonderment  at,  the  height 
of  the  buildings  on  every  side.  Karly  the  next  morning 
he  was  up  and  dressed,  and  just  before  sunrise  stepped 
out  on  the  wooden  staging  at  Falls  View,  listening  to  the 
voice  and  seeing  for  the  first,  time  the  beaut\  and  grandeur 
of  Niagara.  A  few  minutes  later,  looking  from  the  car 
window,  he  seemed  to  be  sailing  in  mid  air  over  some 
tremendous  gorge,  in  whose  depths  a  broad  torrent  of 
deep  green  water,  flecked  wilh  foam  and  tossing  huge 
crunching'  masses  of  ice,  went  roaring  a  way  beneath  him. 
Sue//  a  letter  as  he  wrote  to  mother  that  morning-,  as  hour 
after  hour  he  sped  along  eastward  over  bands  of  glisten- 
ing steel,  flying  like  the  wind,  yet  so  smoothly  that  his 
pen  hardly  shook.  Think  what  a  revelation  it  must,  have 
been  to  that  frontier-bred  hoy,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
spent  among  the  mountains  or  prairies  of  the  far  West,  to 
ride  all  the  morning  long  through  one  great  city  after 
another,  through  the  heart  of  Buffalo,  Rochester.  Syra- 
cuse, Utica,  and  Albany.  The  Mohawk  Valley  seemed 
one  long  village  to  him,  s(,  unaccustomed  were  his  eyes 
to  country  thickly  settled.  The  Hudson,  still  fettered 
with  ice  above  the  railway  bridge  and  just  opening  be- 
low, sethis  heart  to  beating,  for  now  Wesi  Point  lay  but 
a  hundred  miles  away.  How  the  train  seemed  to  whiz 
along  those  bold,  beautiful  shores,  undulating-  at  first, 
but  soon  becoming  precipitous  and  rocky!  Many  people 
gazed  from  the  westward  windows  at  the  snow-covered 
('alskills  as  the  afternoon  began  to  wane:  but  Geordie 
had  seen  mountains  beside  which  these  were  but  hillocks. 
The  clustering  towns,  the  frequent  rush  of  engines  and 
cars,  the  ever-increasing  bustle,  however,  impressed  him 
greatly.  Every  now  and  then  his  train  fairly  shot  past 
stations  where  crowds  of  people  stood  waiting. 

"  Didn't  they  want  to  get  on?"  he  asked  the  Pullman 
porter. 

"Oh  yes,  sir,  wanted  to  bad  'nough  ;  but,  Lord  bless 
you,  dis  train  don't  stop  for  them:  they  has  to  wait  for 
the  locals.  We  runs  a  hundred  trains  a  day  along  here. 
Dis  train  don't  even  stop  where  you  gets  off,  sir;  that's, 
why  you  have  to  change  at  Poughkeepsie,  the  only  place 
we  stop  between  Albany  and  New  York." 

Surely  enough,  they  rolled  in  presently  under  lofty 
bluffs  under  a  bridge  so  high  in  the  air  that  its  trusses 
looked  like  a  spider-web,  and  then  stopped  at  a  station 
thronged  with  people;  and  Pops,  feeling  not  a  little  be- 
wildered, found  himself  standing  with  his  hand  luggage 
looking  blankly  after  the  car  that  had  borne  hini  so  com- 
fortably all  the  way  from  Chicago,  and  now  disappeared 
in  the  black  depths  of  the  stone-faced  tunnel  to  the  south, 
seeming  to  contract  like  a  leaking  balloon  as  it  sped  away. 
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Hardly  was  it  out  of  sight  when  another  train  slid  in  to 
replace  it,  and  everybody  began  tumbling  aboard. 

"This  for  Garrisons1'"  he  asked  a.  bearded  ollieial  in 
blue  and  brass  buttons. 

A  nod  was  Ihe  answer.  Railway  men  are  \<«>  busv  to 
speak;  and  Pops  followed  the  crowd,  and  took  a  seat  on 
the  river  side.  The  sun  was  well  down  to  I  lie  westward 
now;  the  Hudson  grew  broader,  blacker,  and  deeper  -\\ 
every  turn;  the  opposite  shores  cast  longer  shadows;  the 
electric  lights  were  beginning  to  twinkle  across  the  \\ide 
reach  atNewburg;  then  a  rocky  islet  stood  sentinel  half- 
way across  to  a  huge  rounded  rock-ribbed  height.  The 
train  rushed  madly  into  another  black  tunnel,  and  came 
tearing  forth  at.  the  southern  end,  and  1'ops's  heart  fairlv 
bounded  in  bis  breast.  Lo !  there  across  the  deep  narrow 
channel  towered  Cro'  Nest  and  Storm  King.  This  u  as 
the  heart  of  the  Highlands.  Never  before  had  he  seen 
then i,  yet  he  knew  them  at  a  glance.  What  hours  had  he 
not  spent  over  the  photograph  albums  of  the  young  grad- 
ual es?  Another  rush  through  rocky  cuts,  and  (hen  a 
smooth,  swift  spin  around  a  long  gradual  curve,  lapped 
by  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  there,  right,  before  Ins 
eyes,  still  streaked  with  snow,  was  West  I'oiut.  the  Hag 
just  fluttering  from  its  lofty  staff  at.  the  summons  of  the 
sunset  gun. 

Ten  minutes  later  and  the  ferry-boat  was  paddling  him 
across  the  river,  almost  the  only  passenger.  The  hush  of 
twilight,  had  fallen.  The  Highlands  looked  hare  and 
brown  and  cheerless  in  their  wintry  guise.  Far  away  to 
the  south  the  crags  of  Dunderberg  were  reverberating 
with  the  roar  of  the  train  as  it  shot  through  Anthony's 
Nose.  The  stars  were  just  beginning  to  peep  out  here 
and  there  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  a  pallid  crescent  moon 
hung  over  against  them  in  the  west.  All  else  was  dark 
and  bleak.  The  spell  of  the  saddest  hour  of  the  day 
seemed  to  chill  the  boy's  brave  heart,  and  for  the  lirst 
lime  a  homesick  longing-  crept  over  him.  This  was  the 
cheery  hour  at  the  army  fireside,  far  out  among  the 
Rockies— the  hour  when  they  gathered  about  the  open 
hearth  and  heaped  on  the  logs,  and  mother  played  soft 
sweet  melodies  at  the  piano,  often  the  songs  of  Scotland, 
so  dear  to  them  all.  Pops  couldn't,  help  it;  he  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  little  blue  and  cold  and  hungry.  One 
or  two  passengers  scurried  ashore  and  clambered  into  the 
yellow  omnibus,  wailing  there  at  Ihe  dock  as  Ihe  boat  was 
made  fast  in  her  slip. 

"  Where  do  you  go?"  asked  the  driver  of  the  boy. 

"  Send  my  trunk  up  to  the  hotel,"  said  Geordie,  briefly. 
"  I'm  going  to  walk." 

They  had  figured  it  all  out  together  before  he  started 
from  home,  he  and  Mr.  McCrea.  "The  battalion  will  be 
coming  in  from  parade  as  you  reach  the  Point,  Geordie, 
if  your  train's  on  time."  And  the  boy  had  determined 
to  tesl  his  knowledge  of  topography  as  learned  from  the 
maps  he  had  so  faithfully  studied.  Slinging  his  bag  into 
the  'bus,  he  strode  briskly  away,  crossed  the  tracks  of  Ihe 
West  Shore  Road,  turned  abruptly  to  his  right,  and 
breasted  the  long  ascent,  the  stage  toiling  behind  him. 
A  few  minutes'  up-hill  walk  and  the  road  turned  to  tin- 
left  near  the  top  of  Ihe  bluff.  Before  him,  on  the  north, 
was  the  long  gray  massive  facade  of  the  riding-hall  ;  be- 
fore him,  westward,  another  climb,  where,  quitting  the 

road,  be  followed  a  foot-path  up  the  steep  and  s ilbly 

rounded  terrace,  and  found  himself  suddenly  within 
stone's-throw  of  the  very  buildings  hi-  sought.  At  the 
crest  of  the  gentle  slope  to  the  north,  the  library  with  its 
triple  towers;  to  its  left,  the  solid  little  chapel;  close  at 
hand  to  his  right  front,  the  fine  headquarters'  building; 
beyond  that,  dim  and  indistinct,  the  huge  bulk  of  the  old 
academic  building;  and  directly  ahead  of  him,  its  great 
windows  brilliantly  lighted,  a  handsome  gray  stone  edi 
flee,  with,  its  arched  doorway  and  broad  flight  of  steps  in 
the  centre— the  cadet  mess-hall,  as  it  used  to  be  termed, 


the  Grant  Hall  of  to  day.  His  pulses  throbbed  as  be 
stepped  across  the  road,  and  stood  on  the  Hag  stones  be- 
neath the  trees.  A  sentry  sauntering  along  the  \\alk 
glanced  at  him  keenly,  but  passed  him  by  without  a  u  onl 

Suddenly  there  rose  on  the  still  evening  air  the  tramp 
of  coming  soldiery,  quick  and  alert,  louder  and  louder, 
swifter  than  the  hounding  of  his  heart  and  far  more 
ular.  Suddenly  through  the  broad  space  betueen  the 
academic  and  the  north  end  of  the.  mess-hall,  straight  as 
a  ruhr,  came  the  foremost  subdivision,  the  first  platoon 
of  Company  A,  and  instantly  in  response  to  the  rin^inu 
order  "column  right"  from  some  deep  manly  voice  farther 
towards  the  rear,  the  young  cadet  officer  in  front  whirled 
about  and  ordered  "right  wheel."  Another  second  and 
around  swept  the  perfect  line  in  the  heavy  gray  o\er 
coats,  the  little  blue  forage-caps  pulled  well  dou  n  over 
the  smooth-shaved,  grave,  yet  youthful  faces  dimly  si  en 
under  the  gaslight.  Then  on  they  swept,  platoon  after 

plad in  strong  double  rank,  each  in  succession  wheel 

ing  again  steadily  to  the  right  as  it  reached  the  broad 
flight  of  steps,  then  breaking  and  hounding  lightly  to  the 
top,  every  man  for  himself,  until  one  after  the  other,  each 
of  the  eight  subdivisions  was  swallowed  up  in  the  greal 
hall,  echoing  for  a  moment  with  chat  and  laughter,  the 
rattle  of  chairs,  the  clatter  of  knife  and  fork  and  spoon, 
and  then  the  big  doors  swung  to,  and  Pops,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  had  seen  the  famous  battalion  which  it 
was  his  most  ardent  wish  to  join.  For  a  moment  he- 
stood  there  silent,  his  heart  still  beating  high,  then  \vith 
one  long  sigh  of  mingled  envy  and  gratification  he 
I  urned  a  way. 

That  same  evening,  wasting  no  time  after  he  had  eaten 
a  heartv  supper  at  (  Vaney's,  Geordie  sought  and  found 

Lieutenant   B .      Everything  had    been    arranged   by 

letter;  his  coming  was  expected,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  boy  and  his  instructor  were  seated  in  a  quiet  room, 
and  Pops's  preliminary  examination  was  really  begun. 
In  less  than  an  hour  Mr.  B had  decided  pretty  thor- 
oughly where  his  instruction  was  already  satisfactory 
and  where  it  was  incomplete. 

"There's  no  question  as  to  your  physique,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham." said  the  Lieutenant,  smiling  to  see  the  blush  of  shy 
delight,  with  which  the  boy  welcomed  the  first  use  of  the 
"handle"  to  his  name.  Hitherto  he  had  been  Geordie. 
or  Pops  to  everybody.  "I  fancy  it  won't  take  long  to 
make  you  more  at  home  in  mathematics.  To-morrou 
we'll  move  you  into  your  temporary  quarters  down  at 
the  Falls,  and  next  day  begin  studies.  There  are  several 
candidates  on  the-  ground  already." 

And  so  within  the  week  our  young  plainsman  was 
practically  in  harness,  and  with  a  dozen  other  aspirants 
trudging  twice  a  day  over  the  mile  of  road  connecting 
the  Point  and  the  village  below;  studying  hard,  writing 
home  regularly,  hearing  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to 
the  antecedents  and  expectations  of  most  of  Ins  new  as- 
sociates, but  partly  from  native  reticence  and  part  I y  from 
due  regard  of  Mc(  Yea's  cautions,  saying  little  as  to  bis 
past  experiences,  and  nothing  at  all  as  to  his  hopes  for 
the  future.  "No  matter  what  you  do  know  of  actual 
service,  Pops — and  you  have  had  more  experience  of 
army  life  than  ninety  nine  per  cent,  of  the  corps—it  is 
best  not  to  '  let  on 'that  you  know  anything  until  you 
are  an  old  cadet,  even  among  your  classmates." 

Some  of  bis  new  associates  Tops  found  congenial. 
some  antagonistic;  but  the  one  thing  lie  kept  in  mind 
was  that  all  were  merely  conditional.  Not  until  after  Ihe 
June  examination  would  they  really  know  \\lio  were  and 
who  were  not.  U)  be  of  "Ihe  elect."  "  Those  who  are 

most  volubly  confident  to  day. "wrote  McCrea,  "are  the 

ones  who  will  be  most  apt  to  fail.  Keep  your  own  COUU 
sel,  'give  every  man  thine  ear  and  few  thy  voice,'  and 
that's  all." 

(I -ere    had    some   novel   experiences  in    those  days  of 
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preparation,  and  met  some  odd  characters  among  the 
boys,  hut  as  few  of  these  had  any  bearing  on  liis  subse- 
quent history  they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  With  only 
one  did  he  strike  up  anything  approximating'  an  intimacy, 
and  that  was  after  the  first  of  May  and  was  unavoidable. 
because  the  young  fellow  became  his  roommate,  for  one 
thing,  and  was  so  jolly,  cheery,  confident,  and  enthusias- 
tic, for  another,  that  Graham  simply  couldn't  help  it. 

Along  in  May  his  letters  had  a  good  deal  lo  say  about 
Mr.  Fra/ier.  and  by  June  the  Falls  began  to  fill  up  with 
young  fellows  from  all  over  the  country.  By  this  time 
the  daily  sight,  of  the  battalion  at  its  drills  and  parades 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  those  on  the  ground,  and  yet 
the  gulf  between  cadets  and  candidates  seemed  utterly 
unbridgable.  Dr.  Graham  bad  thought  it  a  good  thing 
for  Geordie  lo  go  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Col- 
onel Fellows  of  Fort  Union  to  his  son,  a  Second  Class 
man.  or  from  Major  Freelaiid  of  Bridge)',  whose  boy  was 
in  the  Third,  but  Mc<  Yen  said:  "  Xo:  there  is  just  oneway 
to  win  the  respect  and  ^ood-will  of  (be  corps  of  cadets." 
lie  declared,  "and  all  the  letters  and  all  the  fathers  and 
uncles  and  even  pretty  sisters  combined  can't  win  it.  any 
other  way.  The'  hoy  must  earn  it  himself,  and  it  isn't  to 
be  earned  in  a  month  either.  TCvcry  tub  stands  on  its 
own  bottom  there,  doctor.  The  higher  a  fellow's  connec- 


tions, the  more  he  has  to  be  taken  down. 
It  was  so  in  my  lime,  and  West  I'oinl  is 
deteriorating  if  it  is  any  dill'eren!  now." 
Strange-,  therefore,  as  it  may  seem. 
I  hough  he  knew  many  a  cadet  by  sighi 
and  name,  not  one  had  George  (irahani 
become  acquainted  with  until  the  mo 
iii'-ntous  15th  of  June,  when,  with  a 
number  of  other  young  civilians,  he  re 
ported  himself  in  a  room  in  the  eighth 
division  of  barracks  to  Cadet  Lieutenant 
Mei-rick;  was  turned  over  to  Cadet  Cor 
poral  Stone  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
for  physical  examination,  and  in  one 
of  the  surgeons  recognized  an  old  friend 
of  his  father  whom  he  knew  in  Ari/o- 
na,  but  who  apparently  didn't  know 
I  ieordie  from  Adam.  (  >ne  hundred 
and  forty-seven  young  fellows  entered 
the  hospital  hopefully  that  day.  and 
among  these  over  twenty- five  were 
rejected.  Among  those  who  passed  was 
Breifogle.  The  old  gentleman  himself 
was  on  hand  in  front  of  the  mess  hall, 
when  next  morning  those  who  had 
passed  the  scrutiny  of  the  surgeons  v,  ere 
marshalled  thither  to  undergo  the  writ- 
ten examination  in  aril.hmetic. 

Promptly,  under  the  eye  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  ,-i  number  of 
young  officers  assigned  the  candidates 
to  seats  and  set  them  at  their  tasks. 
•  !i  Millie  felt  that  his  face  was  very  while, 
but  he  strove  to  think  01'  nothing  but  the 
work  in  hand.  Slowly  he  read  over  the 
twelve  problems  on  the  printed  page, 
then,  carefully  and  methodically,  began 
their  solution.  Long,  long  before  he- 
was  through  he  saw  Frazier  rise  and, 
with  confident,  almost  careless  mien, 
hand  his  complete  work  to  the  secretary, 
and  saunter  out  into  the  sunshine. 
Long  before  he  had  finished  he  saw 
many  another  go,  less  jauntily,  perhaps, 
but  with  quiet  confidence. 

One  by  one  most  of  Mr.  B 's  pu- 
pils finished  inside  the  allotted  two 
hours  and  a  half;  but  Geordie,  with  the 
thoroughness  of  his  race,  again  and  again  went  over  his 
work  before  he  was  satisfied  he,  at  least,  could  not  im- 
prove it.  Then  he  arose,  and  trembling  a  bit  despite  him- 
self, handed  his  paper  to  the  silent  officer.  A  number, 
fully  twenty,  were  still  seated,  some  of  them  helplessly 
biting  their  pencils  and  looking  furtively  and  hopelessly 
about  them.  One  of  these  was  Fritz  Breifogle,  for  whom 
the  old  u'entleman  was  still  waiting  on  the  walk  outside. 
Some  officers,  noting  the  father's  anxiety,  had  kindly  in- 
vited him  into  the  mess  parlor,  and  had  striven  to  comfort 
him  with  cooling  drink  and  a  cigar.  He  was  grateful,  but 
unhappy.  Already  it  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  him  that 
what  he  had  been  told  of  West  Point  was  actually  true: 
neither  money  nor  influence,  could  avail,  and  Fritz  was 
still  at  his  fruitless  task  when  "  the  hammer  fell." 

Another  day  and  the  susjx-n.se  was  over.  A  score  more 
of  the  young  fellows,  who  were  still  faintly  hopeful  at 
dinner-time,  were  missing  at  the  next  muster  of  the  can- 
didates at  retreat.  lireifoirle  was  gone  without  a  word 
to  his  alternate.  The  way  was  clear  at  last,  and,  more 
madly  than  ever,  Pops's  heart  bounded  in  his  breast  as  in 
stern  official  tone  Cadet  Corporal  Loring  read  rapidly  the 
alphabetical  list  of  the  successful  candidates — George 
Montrose  Graham  among  them. 

[TO    UK 
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LIZZIE'S   VISIT   DURING   CHILIHIKVS   \\KKK. 

K  sure  to  come  homo  early."  said  M  rs.   I!arlon. 

rs.  mamma." 

"And    bring    me     something    from    tlir    Cairo    Street." 
shouted  Ben,  from  his  u  heel-chair  l>y  tin-  \\indo\v. 
''I  won't  forget,"  said  Lizzie. 

"    \  lid      1  . 

"  Yes.  mamma,"  from  outside  (lie  door. 

"  lit-  vi  r\  careful  not  to  lose  your  pocket-book,  and 
don't  g-i't  separated  from  Aunl\  I  less  in  llie  crowd,  and 
look  out  for  Maggie  ])oan.  I  promised  her  motlier  that 
you  wouldn't  take  your  eyes  oil'  from  her." 

"  Yes,  mamma."' 

"   A  11(1.    LlZZle 

But  Lizzie  was  gone.  All  .hi-  morning  she  had  been 
in  such  a  hurry  to  go  to  the  Fair  that  she  couldn't  wait 
another  minute.  She  didn't  mean  to  he  naughty,  and 
she  did  intend  to  do  exactly  as  her  mother  told  her. 
i  la-ped  ill  her  hand  was  a  pocket  .-hook  with  two  dollars 
and  twenty-live  cents  in  it  —  all  earned  by  doing  little 
errands  for  the  boarders  which  the  World's  Fair  brought 
to  the  Barton^'  cottage.  Money  to  throw  away  on  World's 
Fairs  was  not,  very  plenty  in  the  Barton  family,  and 
although  Lizzie  lived  in  Chicago,  and  had  heard  of  no- 
thing but  the  Exposition  since  the  1st  of  May.  here  it 
was  late  in  October,  and  she  had  not.  been  beyond  the 
turnstiles  which  keep  guard  over  the  wonderful  While 
City.  This  was  children's  week,  and  it  cost  only  ten 
cents  to  get  in.  and  so  Lizzie,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
cheap  prices,  not  only  was  going  to  the  Fair,  but  she  was 
going  to  take  her  best  friend.  Ma  try-it;  Doan,  who  was  si  ill 
poorer  than  the  Bartons.  Aunty  Bess  was  going  too,  in 
order  to  look  after  the  little  girls.  As  all  three  sped  along 
on  a.  crowded  cable-car,  they  decided  to  alight  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Midway  Plaisance,  and  after  walking  slow- 
ly through  that,  to  spend  the  day  in  looking  at  some  of 
the  bigger  sights  of  the  Exposition.  All  were  safely  in- 
side the  Midway  at  last.  They  held  one  another's  hands. 
and  the  two  girls  chattered  like  sparrows  as  they  danced 
alon^-.  They  got  safely  past  the  Bedouin  Encampment 
and  the  Indian  Village,  although  Maggie  could  hardly  help 
stopping  to  kiss  a  funny  little  pappoose  who  was  slung 
over  his  mother's  hack  taking  an  airing  ill  the  crowded 
street.  Soon  the  curious  and  amusing  things  became 
thicker,  and  Lizzie's  heart  beat  faster  and  faster.  "Oh, 
my,"  she  declared,  "I  never  saw  so  many  funny  folks!" 
There  were  men  in  bagyy  trousers  and  u.mdy  jackets 
trimmed  with  gold  braid  who  strode  along  smoking  long 
pipes,  and  there  were  other  men  in  knickerbockers  and 
gay  sashes,  with  long  woollen  stockings  turned  down 
from  their  knees,  like  the  one  in  the  picture.  There  were 
boys  iu  long  blue  or  brown  garments,  which  reached  from 
their  shoulders  to  their  heels,  and  there  were  dark-skinned 
Bedouin  women  with  jingling  silver  ornaments  in  their 
hair  and  about  their  necks,  arms,  and  waists.  There  was 
one  candy  -seller  in  a  red  fez,  yellow  jacket,  and  blue 
trousers  who  kept  shouting,  "Bonbon,  very  bonbon; 
bonbon,  very  bonbon."  in  a  very  loud  tone  indeed. 
"  Have  some,  incest"  he  inquired,  as  Lizzie  stopped  direct- 
ly in  front  of  him. 

"  How  much  is  it.'"  she  asked. 

"  Tub-  wenty  live  cent  a  poun'." 

"I'll  take  live  cents'  worth,"  said  Lizzie.  The  man 
chipped  ott'  a  small  piece  wil.h  his  big  knife,  and  began 
calling  again  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "Bonbon,  very  bon- 
bon," pronouncing  every  word  with  a  little  explosion  of 
sound  thai  amused  the  girls  greatly. 

"  Why,  Li/.zie  Barion,  just  look  at  that  circus  parade," 
exclaimed  Maggie,  suddenly,  pointing  down  the  Midway. 
Lizzie  saw  what  looked  indeed  like  the  biggest  kind  of 
a  circus.  There  were  Arabs  mounted  on  horses  and 
camels,  with  enough  decorations  on  the  animals  to  start 


a  fair,  and  there  were  men,  women,  and  children  dressed 
in  costumes  that  the  children  had  never  seen  outside  of 
their  geographies.  "  (  'ome  along."  shouled  Maggie,  and 
Li/./.ie  ran  after  her.  dodging  under  the  elbows  of  lai'gei 
people,  and  wriggling  through  the  crowd,  until  tbej 
stopped  short  almost  under  the  feet  of  a  camel  covered 
with  a  gold  embroidered  blanket,  and  earning  a  sort  of 
tent,  in  which  sal  a  S\  rian  woman  dressed  so  richly  that 
Lizzie  almost  forgot  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

"Look  out.  little  girls.''  said  a  stout  old  gentleman. 
hooking  the  handle  of  his  umbrella  in  Lizzie's  dress,  and 
dragging  her  away.  "  You'll  be  hurt  if  you  are  not  care- 
ful,"he  added.  Are  you  children  running  around  here 
alone?" 

"  Xo.  sir,"  said  Lizzie;  "Aunty  Bess  is  with  us."  lint 
there  was  no  Aunty  Bess  in  sight  when  the  children 
looked  around.  They  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  trying  to 
lind  her.  and  then  gave  it  up.  "  I  guess  she'll  get  home 
all  right  without  us."  said  Lizzie.  Then  the  children 
wandered  through  the  length  of  the  Midway.  They  went 
into  the  old  Vienna  Street  and  the  German  Village  and 
the  Javanese  Village.  They  watched  the  l>ahoine\  dance, 
and  spent  two  delightful  hours  in  the  streets  of  Cairo, 
uhere  they  drank  a  <pu-er  mixture  of  fruit  juice  lM<il 
\\aler.  uhich  Maggie  thought  was  not.  half  so  good  as  the 
lemonade  they  had  at  Lizzie's  doll  -party,  ami  which  Li/.zie 
thought,  must,  he  soda-water  with  the  lizz  left  out  of  it. 
When  they  became  hungry,  each  little  girl  fished  out  of 
her  pocket  a,  sandwich,  and  Lizzie  produced  two  cookies, 
while  Maggie  had  brought  a  handful  of  raisins.  They 
washed  down  the  luncheon  with  a  glass  of  water  from  a 
penny-in-the  slot  machine.  They  would  have  liked  some 
wa files  like  those  a  white-capped  peddler  was  selling  in 
the  German  Village,  but  they  didn't  buy  any.  "We've 
got  to  be  dreadful  saving  on  luncheons."  said  Lizzie.  "  be- 
cause there  isn't  much  more  money."  She  hud  found  that 
although  it  didn't  cost  much  to  see  anyone  thing.  \<t 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  did  not  take  two  people 
so  very  far  in  a  journey  through  the  Midway,  and  as  she 
u  as  l  he  hostess  she  wanted  Maggie  to  see  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Besides,  she  had  bought  two  little  silver  bracelets 
for  herself  and  Maggie  to  remember  the  Fair  by,  and  there 
was  Ben's  present  still  to  purchase — poor  crippled  Hen, 
who  never  left  his  wheel-chair  except  to  be  lifted  into 
bed,  and  who  was  so  happy  and  jolly  most  of  the  time, 
that  Lizzie  thought  him  three  times  as  good  a  brother  as 
any  of  Maggie's  four  strapping,  noisy  tormentors. 

"  We'll  just  put  five  cents  into  each  of  our  pockets  so's 
to  be  sure  of  having  it  to  get  home  with,"  said  Lizzie, 
after  she  had  finished  her  inspection  of  the  pocket-book. 
Then  the  two  children  roamed  on  again,  looking  for  some- 
thing that  Ben  would  like.  There  was  a  great  crowd  in 
front  of  the  Ferris  Wheel. 

"  I  wish  we  could  go  tip,"  said  Maggie. 

"Well,  we  can't."  replied  Lizzie,  but  they  stopped  a 
long  time  to  watch  it. 

"  Why,  where's  my  pocket-book  !"  screamed  Lizzie,  as 
they  turned  away  at  last.  "  Maggie  Doan,  haven't  you 
got  it?'' 

"  I  haven't  even  seen  it,  Lizzie  Barton,  since  we  left  the 
( 'airo  Street." 

"Well,  you  needn't,  get  mad  about  it,"  said  Lizzie.  "I 
didn't  suppose  you'd  stolen  it,  but  I  thought  I  might  have 
given  it  to  you  to  carry.  Well,  it's  gone.  There  wasn't 
much  money  in  the  hateful  old  thing,  but  I  haven't  got 
Ben's  present." 

Maggie  looked  down  at  her  wrist  on  which  dangled  a 
slender  silver  wire  clasped  with  a  pretty  knot.  Finally 
she  said,  not  without  a  sigh:  "Never  mind,  Lizzie,  we'll 
trade  oft'  our  bracelets  for  an  awfully  pretty  little  scarf- 
pin  that  I  saw  back  there  in  Turkey  or  Algiers,  I  forget 
which.  It  didn't  cost  as  much  as  our  two  bracelets,  and 
I  guess  the  man  would  take  them  back." 
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The  vender  was  quite  willing-  to  make'   the 
and  so  Ben  got  his  present  after  all. 

A  very  tired  little  girl  walked  into  the  Bartons'  sitting- 
room  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  and  al'tiT  a  'jood 
many  explanations  with  Aunt  Bess  about  missing  her, 
Lizzie's  mother  asked,  "How  did  yon  like  the  Fair?" 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Lizzie.  "71  didn't  forget  to  look  at 
it!  We  staid  all  day  long  in  the  Midway  Plaisance." 


HOW    HERR    PROFESSOi;    '1'OMMV    WENT    TO 
THE   Woni.ivs    F.\li; 

BY   JL'LIAX    i-ONdVEK. 

"  "IIK1N    Vort.heil "    |my    vantage],    "  Lrli'ich  !"     deuce], 

ill.  "dein  Vortlieil!"  were  the  sounds  thai  canght  Dr. 
Ciiyli'i-'s  car  as  he  walked  leisurely  down  the  sliadnl  street 
which  fenced  in  the  grounds  of  a  pretty  old  -fashioned 
place  on  the  outskirts  of  Heidelberg,  lie  stopped  a  mo- 
ment at  the  gate  and  looked  in. 

"Game!"  shouted  a  triumphant  voiee,  and  Dr.  Cuyler 
smiled  as  he  recognized  the  boyish  tones  and  saw  the 
Unshed,  delighted  face  of  his  thirteen-year-old  son. 

"All,  good  morning.  Herr  Doctor,"  called  out  Tom- 
mv's  defeated  opponent,  waving  his  racket  in  welcome, 
••('onie  in:  der  junge  spielt  fanios;  he  heats  me  to-day 
three  times  already." 

"  It  is  pretly  hot  work  for  weather  like  this,"  said  the 
doctor,  joining  them.  "You  must  not  let  my  hoy's  en- 
thusiasm bore  you,  Ilerr  Baron.  I  thought  he  came  to 
play  with  your  son." 

"  Waldeniar  could  not  play  this  afternoon,  so  he  let 
his  old  father  take  his  place.  Tommy  plays  so  fine, 
Herr  Doctor,"  putting  his  hand  all'ectionately  on  the 
boy's  shoulder.  "  I  shall  have  to  recommend  him  to  the 
Kaiser,  and  he  becomes  soon  'Der  Grosser  Hot'  Tennis 
Vorspieler.'  That  would  suit  you  well,  nicht  wahr. 
Tommy?" 

Tommy  laughed  aloud,  th"  idea  seemed  so  absurdly 
ridiculous,  but  nevertheless  he  told  his  mother. 

"Well,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Cuyler,  look- ing  up  as  her 
husband  came  in,  "  have  you  arrived  at  any  decision  yet !" 

"Yes,  Marv  ;  I  have  been  making  calculations,  and 
think  that  we  can  arrange  to  go  for  two  months  at  least ; 
that  is,  if  you  are  willing  to  leave  Tom  behind." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  must  we  do  thai?  He  has  set,  his  heart 
upon  going;  it  will  be  a  bitter  disappointment." 

Tommy  pricked  up  his  ears;  this  was  more  interesting 
than  Virgil. 

"You  see,  Mary,"  Dr.  Cuyler  continued,  "it  would 
cost  just  a  third  more  to  take  him,  he  cannot  travel  half- 
price  anv  longer,  or  go  in  the  second  cabin  as  Betty  does, 
and  we  can  feel  perfectly  comfortable  leaving  him  in  Frau 
Major  Frommel's  care." 

"  But  I  want  him  so  to  see  the  Exposition."  sighed  M  rs. 
Cuvler;  "  he  will  enjoy  it  so  much,  and  remember  it  all 
his  life.  Think  what  a  great  advantage,  almost  an  edu- 
cation, it  would  be  to  a  bright  boy.  Henry." 

"I  know,  my  dear;  I  am  quite  as  anxious  to  take  him 
as  you  are;  but  it  is  impossible,  for  I  have  not  the  money 
to  do  it." 

Tommy's  face  grew  longer  and  longer  as  he  heard 
these  fatal  words,  for  he  knew  that  they  were  the  death- 
blow to  his  hopes.  It  would  be  useless  to  trj  and  per- 
suade his  father  when  he  had  once  said,  "  I  cannot  a  II on  1 
it." 

"If  he  could  only  go  in  my  place,"  Mrs.  Cuyler  said, 
after  a  pause.  "I  really  dread  the  crowd  and  confusion. 
but  of  course  mother  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  for  they  all 
want  so  much  to  see  Baby  at  home.  I  do  wish  there 
was  some  way  of  making  the  money  just  enough  for 
his  passage  and  the  fare  to  Chicago.  If  it  were  only  the 


right  season,  I  should  certainly  apply  for  the  position  of 
mince-pie  maker  to  the  court,  the  Germans  all  praised 
my  efforts  so  highly  last  Christmas,  or  I  might  sell — 

"I'll  sell  my  bicycle,"  called  out  the  subject  of  discus- 
si  .11  from  the  next  room. 

"Have  you  been  listening;"  asked  his  father,  in  sur- 
pr'iM'.  "I  thought  you  were  deep  in  the  Trojan  war. 
No.  my  boy,  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  be  contented  to 
stay  here  and  teach  \Valdemar  von  Eisenach  tennis.  We 
will  talk  it  over  later,  Mary."  turning  to  his  wife.  "  I  . 
must  IM>  to  my  work  now." 

Henry  Cuyler  had  taken  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  Heidelberg  shortly  after  his  graduation  from 
Princeton,  and  had  then  been  called  to  the  chair  of  Meta- 
physics in  one  of  the  New  England  colleges.  But  his 
health,  which  had  never  been  strong,  broke  down  slid 
denly.  and  the  doctors  ordered  him  abroad. 

Dr.  Cuyler  found  on  his  arrival  in  Heidelberg  a  num- 
ber of  his  old  university  friends,  who  welcomed  the- 
American  scholar  most  cordially. 

Even  Tommy  was  not  quite  so  miserable  as  he  had  ex- 
pected to  be,  for  he  soon  picked  up  enough  German  to  go 
to  school,  where  he  astonished  and  enchanted  the  boys 
with  his  tales  of  free  American  life  and  the  thrilling  na- 
ture of  the  athletic  contests,  those  splendid  safety-valves 
for  the  superabundant  energy  of  youth. 

About  two  weeks  later  Dr.  Cuyler  was  again  passing 
the  villa  of  Herr  von  Eisenach,  thinking  that  he  might 
pick  up  Tommy,  who  had  been  there  continually  of  late, 
when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  large  sign-board  posted  up 
on  a  tree  just  inside  the  grounds,  and  to  his  ama/.ement 
he  read,  printed  in  large  letters  in  German,  which,  trans- 
lated, read 

ATHLETIC   FIELD. 

Uixler  the  Dirertimi  of  Jlr.  THOMAS  M.  CFYI.ER. 
All   Ann Tii'. in   liiinic'-i  Muirlit   liere  :    Baseball,  Football, 

Tennis,  Shinny. 

Open  every  day  except  on  Sunday  from  4   until   S. 
Entrance,  13  cents.  Su'iscription,  .$1  50. 

Dr.  Cuyler  could  hardly  believe  his  senses.  What  did  it 
mean.'  Why,  Tommy  must  be  crazy.  This  must  In- 
stopped  at  once.  He  looked  over  the  fence  into  the 
tennis-ground.  Yes,  there  the  culprit  was.  calmly  play- 
ing. Dr.  Cuyler  strode  in.  "Tommy!''  he  called. 

Tommy  ran  forward;  his  face  was  beaming,  his  eyes 
shining  with  excitement.  "Did  you  see  our  sign,  papa?" 
he  cried.  "  Wasn't  it,  a  big  surprise?" 

"It  was  indeed,"  Dr.  Cuyler  said,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  Waldemar.  "  What  in  the  world  does  it  mean  .'" 

"Tommy  and  I  have  one  big  scheme,''  Waldemar  an- 
swered, proiidlv.  "We  will  make  money — oh,  lots,  and 
Tommy  shall  go  to  the  World's  Fair." 

••So1."  said  Dr.  Cuyler,  a  light  dawning  upon  his  mind. 

"  Listen,  papa,"  began  Tommy,  eagerly.  "  It  really  is- 
a  good  scheme,  and  I  made  it  all  up  myself.  I  could 
give  lessons  in  American  games— why,  the  German  boys 
don't  even  know  how  to  throw — and  make  enough  money 
to  pay  for  my  passage.  But  I  didn't  know  where  1  could 
tret  a  field  without  having  to  pay  for  it.  and  uhen  1  told 
Waldemar  about  it,  he  said  it  would  lie  line  fun  and  we 
could  do  it  her.'.  We  printed  the  signboard  all  our 
selves;  isn't  it  pretly  good  .'  And  I  was  going  to  briim  you 
and  mamma  this  afternoon  to  see  it.  Won't  she  he  si:r 
prised  ?" 

"  She  most  certainly  will,"  his  father  replied.       "  Why, 

you    can't    be    arnesl.   my   boy;    yon    must   know   we 

would  never  allow  you  to  do  such  a   I  him:1,  and  mi   Herr 
von  Eisenach's  grounds  loo.      What  could  you  have 
thinking  of 

Tommy  blushed  holly  under  his  father's  reproving 
glance.  "  Waldemar  said  it  was  all  riu  lit ."  he  muttered  ; 
•  and  he  -.anted  to  surprise  his  father  too  " 
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"  \\';iil  !  I  will  tell  him  now."  said  Wa  Idem  a  r.  who  had 
caught,  the  drill  of  Dr.  Cuyler's  word-  !!.•  rushed  up  lo 
the  house  and  soon  returned,  dragging  iln1  bewildered 
Baron  after  him,  and  gesticulating  and  explaining  wildly 
all  tin-  \va.v. 

"So.  Herr  Doctor,  you  have  discovered  a  gunpowder 
plot  ;  these  rascals,  it  seein^.  were  iiomg  to  turn  my  place 
into  one  hi";  Sgliting-ground."  was  llcrr  von  Eisenach's 
"•reeling  as  tliev  readied  the  tennis-court. 

"1  am  glad  vour  son  was  in  the  plot  too."  Dr.  Cuyler 
answered  ;  "  luit,  [  am  afraid  that  mine  is  most  rcspon- 
sible." 

"  And  where  is  the  grea  I  Ah  yes,  I  see,"  going  np  to 
where  "Athletic  Field"  shone  conspicuously.  Base 

ball,  fusshall,  tennis,  skinny."  he  read,  slowly.  "And 
Ton, my  would  teach  our  nice  quiet  boys  all  those  rough 
American  panics  with  the  legs  and  arms!  Sehreeklich  ! 
schrecklich  !"  His  eyes  twinkled. 

"They  needn't  learn  ha--el.aH  and  I'oothall  and  shinny 
If  they  don't,  want. "said  Tommy,  hastily,  "though  I 
could  teach  them  easy  enough  ;  but  tennis  isn't  a  bit  dan- 
gerous." 

"No,"  replied  Herr  von  Eisenach;  "my  flower-beds 
might  then,  perhaps,  escape.  It  is  truly  a  line  scheme. 
Herr  Doctor,"  turning  to  his  friend,  "and  with  a  few 
•changes  I  think  I  shall  like  to  help  it  through." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Herr  Baron,  but  I  could  not  allow 
iriy  son  to  impose  upon  yon  in  this  way.  Think  what  a 
swarm  of  boys  such  an  advertisement  would  bring 
here." 

''I  think  we  could  manage  them,  the  Herr  Director 
and  I,"  laughing.  "  \Ve  will  not  have  ,nch  ;;  big  sign  or 
play1  those  games  where  the  German  legs  would  iret 
quickly  broken.  I  have  a  vacant  lot  which  I  will  gladlv 
lend;  it  is  not  fa.i  oft'  and  the  land  is  good,  and  I'rofevsor 
Thomas  can  give  lessons  to  all  his  friends;  why  not? 
Waldemar  here  will  take  them,  and  we  ourselves  are  not 
yet  too  old  to  learn.  Herr  Doctor;  come,  we  will  form  a 
great  tennis  Gesellschaft." 

The  news  of  the  "Athletic  Field"  spread  like  wildfire 
among  the  boys  of  their  acquaintance,  and  Tommy  and 
Waldemar  were  besieged  with  requests  for  tickets,  and 
for  days  before  the  Herr  Professor  was  ready  to  open  his 
grounds  to  the  public,  the  fence  was  lined  with  eager 
faces,  those  who  were  waiting  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  great  game;  and  on  the  first  day  the 
•director  reaped  such  a  harvest  of  subscriptions  that  he 
felt  as  rich  as  Ones  us,  and  talked  more  largely  than  ever 
of  his  trip  to  the  World's  Fair. 

It  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  watch  Tommy  in  the  role 
of  athletic  trainer.  He  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once, 
•darting  from  court  to  court,  bis  face  all  puckered  up  with 
anxiety,  showing  beginners  how  to  hold  their  rackets. 
where  to  stand,  and  how  to  count;  teaching'  those  who 
already  played  a  little  how  to  "  drive"  and  "  volley  "  and 
"lob";  answering  questions,  arranging  games,  and  giving 
advice  and  directions  on  all  sides.  Waldemar  simply  fol- 
lowed him  about  like  a  little  dog.  lost  in  admiration. 

There  was  no  doubting-  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
however,  or  the  Herr  Director's  ability  to  carry  it 
through.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  was  so  great  that 
they  could  hardly  be  induced  to  leave  when  it  was  quiU- 
too  dark  even  in  the  long  German  twilight  to  piny  aiiy 
more. 

"  Oh,  how  tired  I  am!"  ejaculated  Tommy,  throw- 
ing himself  down  on  the  lounge  on  reaching  home.  "It's 
the  hardest  day's  work  I  ever  did." 

"You've  made  a  splendid  start,"  Mrs.  Cnyler  said, 
magnanimously.  "Did  the  boys  seem  to  take  hold  at 
all?" 

"They  did  pretty  well  for  beginners,"  answered  Tom- 
my. "There's  lots  of  good  material,  even  if  it  is  German. 
I  could  have  gotten  up  a  line  nine,  or  even  a  pretty  good 


football    team."   regretfully,   "but.   I  expect  I    will   make 
money  enough  out  of  tennis." 

The  interest  in  the  tennis  lessons  only  increased  with 
the  boys'  knowledge  of  the  game,  and  cverv  afternoon 
saw  them  hard  at  work,  no  matter  how  hoi  the  sun  or 
cold  llic'  wind.  But  after  a  week  or  two  Tommy  sudden- 
1\  seemed  lo  reali/e  that  the  marks  (twenty-five  cents) 
were  no  longer  coming  in.  All  the  boy.s  had  subscribed 
and  yel  he  was  far  from  having  enough  for  his  purpose. 
Here  was  a  new  problem  that  had  to  be  faced. 

"  We'll  have  lo  lix  up  some  scheme,''  he  said  lo  Wahle 
mar.  "for  I'm  bound  to  go  to  the  Ex  posit  ion.  \Ye  m  ijit 
have  a  '  ladies' day' ;  they  do  in  most  clubs.  It  would 
be  prelly  poor  fun  teaching  girls;  but  I  don't  mind," 
stoutly. 

"They  play  in  Berlin  and  Dresden,"  said  Waldemar. 
''  I've  seen  them.'' 

"Some  of  them  play  a  pretty  decent  game  at  home," 
said  Tommy,  patronizingly;  "  but  there's  a  big  dill'erence 
between  an  American  girl  and  a  German  one.  I'd  be 
willing  to  teach  them  anything,  though,  if  it  would  help 
me  get  lo  the  World's  Fair." 

A  few  days  later  Tommy  rushed  into  the  house  in 
gre.it.  excitement.  "Hurrah!"  he  cried,  waving  a  paper 
violently  in  the  air  —  "  hurrah  for  America  and  the  Expo- 
sition !'' 

"  What  is  it .'"  asked  his  mother. 

"A  challenge."  shouted  Tommy-  "a  challenge  to 
the  Tennis  Club  aus  Berlin.  Isn't  that  line?" 

"  A  challenge  to  what — a  duel?" 

"Not  much,  "scornfully.  "A  tennis  challenge.  They're 
going  to  send  some  one  from  the  boys'  club  in  Berlin  to 
play  a  man  from  ours." 

"Will  you  play?"  asked  Mrs.  Cnyler. 

"  Why.  no,  mamma  :  the  trainer  can't,  go  into  the 
tournaments,  but  Waldemar  can  play  him,  and  we  will 
get  a  big  crowd!  and  charge  entrance,  and  make  no  end 
of  money." 

"You  are  getting  dreadfully  mercenary,  I'm  afraid, 
Tommy."  said  his  mother,  shaking  her  bead. 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  a  chap  has  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world  he  had  better  begin  and  learn  how. 
But  I  really  don't  care  for  the  money,  mamma;  I  only 
hate  to  fail  in  anything." 

"  How  did  the  Berlin  club  ever  hear  about  yours?" 
asked  Mrs.  Cuyler.  "  Is  it  so  renowned  already?" 

"  No.  Ernst  von  Billow,  Waldemar's  cousin,  lives  in 
Berlin,  and  belongs  to  it,"  Tommy  answered.  "He's  go- 
ing to  bring  his  man  here;  he's  been  bragging  about  Carl 
Dietrich's  playing  for  two  years.  My  !  I  hope  we  can 
do  him  up!" 

There  was  great  excitement  at  the  Athletic  Field  over  the 
Berlin  challenge,  and  Waldemar  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  represent  them,  though  the  boys  first  tried  to  persuade 
Tommy  to  play  this  dangerous  champion.  Tommy  stuck 
nobly  to  his  colors,  however,  even  though  the  temptation 
was  great. 

"No,  I  won't  play, "he  said,  "because  I'm  a  professional 
coach,  and  they're  always  ruled  out  in  amateur  sports, 
but  I'll  give  Waldo  some  good  hard  practice,  and  he  will 
beat  Von  Billow's  man  in  great  style." 

There  were  still  two  weeks  to  prepare  for  the  great 
match,  and  the  boys  went  to  work  in  earnest.  Tommy 
advised  Waldemar  to  train  regularly,  and  poor  Fran  von 
Kisenach  was  nearly  at  her  wits'  end  trying  to  provide 
her  athlete  with  proper  food  for  such  a  serious  under- 
taking. 

Herr  von  Eisenach  took  the  deepest  interest  in  his 
son's  progress,  and  an  enthusiastic  little  group  gathered 
round  the  court  every  afternoon  to  watch  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor coach  his  pupil. 

"Kun  up  whenever  you  get  a  chance,  Waldo,"  cried 
Tommy,  "and  stay  up  if  yon  can,  and  you  mtivt  learn  to 
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toss  without  sending  the  balls  out— good  play!"  ;i>  Waldo 
drove  it  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  back-line. 

"Bravo!"  shouted  the  delighted  spectators. 

"  Do  you  think  I'll  have  any  chance  against  Dietrich?" 
Waldemar  asked,  for  about  the  hundredth  time,  as  they 
walked  home. 

"Of  course  you  will."  Tommy  answered,  cheerfully. 
"  Don't  get  discouraged.  Why,  when  1  played  Bob 
Blake  for  the  championship  at  school  once,  he  had  me 
four  love  on  two  sets,  and  yet  I  beat  him  just  because  I 
was  determined  to  do  it.  How  dors  the  training  agree 
with  you  now?" 

"Pretty  well,"  Waldo  answered,  heroically;  "but  I'll 
be  glad  when  I  can  eat  sweet  things  aj^ain." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
year,  a  dozen  or  more  boys  could  be  seen  hanging  for 
hours  about  the  station,  wailing  for  the  Berlin  express 
which  was  to  bring  the  long-expected  champion 
of  the  boys'  tennis  club  of  that  city.  Ilerr  Director 
Thomas  M.  Cuyler  walked  up  and  down  whistling,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Nervous?  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
Why  should  he  be?  Hadn't  he  played  in  lots  of  tourna- 
ments at  home?  But  underneath  the  Herr  Director's 
studied  indifference  a  close  observer  could  see  that  he 
was  as  anxious  as  the. rest,  and  almost  as  frightened  as 
poor  Wahlemar,  who  felt  as  if  the  success  of  the  World's 
Fair  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  yame  to-morrow. 

The  train  pull'ed  into  the  station,  and  twenty-six  eager 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  line  of  second-class  carriages 
out  of  -,vhi:-h  the  passengers  hurried  with  their  bags  and 
bundles. 

"There  they  are!"  shouted  Wahlemar,  as  he  dashed 
forward  and  sei/.ed  tie-  hand  of  a,  tall  overgrown  boy 
who  was  pointing  out  his  lu^-aire  to  the  porter. 

"This  is  Carl  Dietrich."   said   Yon   J'.iilow.   pulling 
arm  round  the  shoulders  of  a  smaller  but  much  heavier- 
built  boy  at  his  side. 


Dietrich  clicked  his  heels  together  in  military  fashion 
and  made  a  stilt'  little  bow. 

"He  doesn't  look  as  if  he  could  play  much,"  whis- 
pered one  boy  to  another. 

"  Xo.      Waldo  can  easily  beat  him,"  was  the  answer. 

But  the  Herr  Professor  shook  his  head.  He  saw  de- 
termination and  force  in  every  line  of  the  sturdy  figure. 
Why,  even  the  boy's  legs  were  straight  and  strong. 

'Are  you  ready,  Mary;  It  is  getting  late,"  said  Dr.. 
(  'n\  ler,  ii-oing  for  the  tenth  time  to  his  wife's  room. 

"Yes,  Henry,  in  a  moment."  she  answered.  "I  be- 
lieve you  are  quite  as  excited  and  more  nervous;  than 
Tommy  was  himself." 

"  If  Waldemar  can  only  <jet,  his  first  serve  in  he  will 
be  all  right,"  said  the  philosopher,  ignoring  his  wife's  re- 
mark, and  pacing  up  and  down  the  narrow  passage  of 
the  house. 

"  If  the  whole  dub  is  not  ill  after  the  game  I  shall  be 
thankful."  said  Mrs.  Cuyler.  "  Come,  Henry,  it  is  very 
early,  but  1  suppose  we  might  as  well  slart 

Wlieu   they   reached  the  Held  all   was  readv. 

The  Ion",  expreird  moment  at  last  arrived,  and  the 
fatal  racket  \Vas  thrown  up. 

"  Hough  !"  called  I  >ietrich. 

And  roii<rh  it  was.  The  great  match  yame  com- 
menced. Waldemar  served,  getting  his  lirst  ball  in  al- 
most every  tune  "Bravo!  bravo!."  came  repeatedly 

from    ilie   better-instructed   on   the  benches.       "Game!" 

shouted  Tommy,  who  was  umpire.  Then  Carl  hielrich 
served,  and  the  rallies  were  fairly  <;ood,  W.-.ldemar  run- 
nine-  up  and  volleying  at  the  net  in  excellent  form. 
"  Game,  two  hu-e!"  called  Tommy.  lie  was  very  proud 

of  his  pupil  jusl   then. 

Four  ".'.-lines  straight   Waldo  won,  apparently   without. 

much  dillicnll\  .  and  Ilerr  von  Kiscnacli  sal  down,  and 
!  ir  ('uylcr  stopped  mutilating  the  bench  in  front  of 
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liini.  Thru  ;ill  at  once  1  >ie|  rich  seemed  l<>  HIM]  his  bear 
ilia's.  11.'.  t,»>.  commenced  to  volley,  and  In  place  the 
balls,  .mil  Waldemar  had  to  guard  his  alleys  almost  a. 
jealouslv  as  \vlicn  lie  had  Tommys  deadly  strokes  \n 
deal  uilh.  rr<>iiiuiy  grilled  his  teeih  as  lie  sa\v  the  Ber- 
liner uel  past  111-,  pupil  over  and  over  again. 

"  Wer  hal  geu •iHineii  ;"  a^ked  |)r.  ('uyler's  neighbor, 
as  she  heard  an  exelainal  ion  of  disgust  at  her  side 

"  Ich  glauhe  der  .lunge  alls  llerlin,"  answered  her 
hllshaiid;  "erspielt  a  us<_;-e/eich  net  !" 

"Is  Waldo  rallied  ?"   whispered   Mrs.  ( 'nyler. 

"  I'm  afraid  so.       Poor  Tommy  I"  was  the  rejoinder 

The  sel  ended  iii  "'loom- -  li  to  "> — and  only  Ernst,  von 
Billow  looked  pleased. 

The  players  changed  courts,  and  the  second  set  com- 
menced. Herr  von  Eisenach  was  up  again,  and  the 
boys  had  crowded  closer  to  the  lines.  Tommy  sat  like  a 
statue  on  his  umpire's  chair,  but  his  heart  was  thumping 
like  a  trip-hammer  under  his  tennis  shirt,  and  he  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  had  Waldo's  racket  in  his 
hand  for  just  ten  minutes. 

"If  he  would  on] /I  place  the  bulls  on   Dietrich's  left!" 
he  groaned  to  himself.      "He  can't  touch  a   hard  back 
liander.      Or  if  he   would    'lob'  more,   or   play  closer  to 
the  side-lines.      He's  forgetting  ail  my  '  pointers 

"You  must  try  him  afterwards,  Tommy,"  said  poor, 
hot,  discouraged  Waldo,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  wipe 
his  face. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it."  answered  the  Herr  Professor,  stoutly. 
"You  will  beat  him  still;  brace  up.  Walchen,  old  boy." 

"Anyway,  you'll  get  to  Chicago,"  Waldo  said;  "  we've 
made  a  lot  ibis  afternoon," 

"Bother  Chicago,"  replied  Tommy;  "I  won't  go  a  step 
unless  you  win." 

"Waldemar  looked  up  half  frightened;  this  was  a  threat 
indeed,  and  the  Herr  Professor's  face  \vas  as  stern  as  a 
young  judge 

The  set  went  on.  You  Eisenach  was  on  his  mettle 
now;  be  had  not  only  to  win  for  the  credit  of  Heidel- 
berg and  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators,  but  he  had  to 
win  for  the  World's  Fair!  He  straightened  himself, 
and  went  lo  work  m  earnest.  One  point  after  another 
he  gained  until  he  had  made  the  four  games,  aad  once 
more  they  stood  even. 

There    was  a   constanl    stor f   "bravos"    from   the 

benches,  and  even  the  little  street  arabs  along  the  fence 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  cheers  when  the  set  was  finished, 
und  "You  Eisenach  wins"  was  called  out  by  the  umpire. 

The  third  sel  commenced.  Herr  Professor  Tommy 
never  relaxed  his  gravity  for  a  moment,  but  called  out 
the  faults  and  the  score  with  the  strictest  justice  and 
most  impartial  manner.  But  l>r.  Cnyler  knew  by  his 
Lightly  clinched  list  how  bis  whole  heart  was  in  the 
struggle. 

Waldo  was  playing  splendidly,  lie  had  regained  his 
courage,  and  was  as  cool  as  his  opponent. 

Down — down — down  went  the  hopes  of  Berlin:  up — 
up.  rising  with  every  point  and  every  game,  went  the 
hearts  and  hopes  of  Heidelberg. 

Mrs.  ( 'uyier  rose  to  her  feel,  and  the  rest  followed  her 
example,  for  the  excitement  was  contagions,  though  only 
about  one  ill  a  dozen  understood  I  hi'  game.  The  boys 
pounded  each  other  and  threw  up  their  caps,  and  Herr 
von  Kisenach  shouted  like  a  school  boy. 

One   more  <_r i.       It.  was  Waldo's  serve',  and  the  score 

5-3.  "  Fiinf/ehn  — divissig  -vier/ig."  whispered  the  more 
knowing  spectators,  strainine  their  ears. 

"Fifteen  ihirty — forty,  love."  counted  Tommy;  and 
then  in  a  triumphal  burst,  "Game  and  wt.  Hurraii! 
Waldo  wins!" 

''Hurrah!"  cheered  Dr.  Cuyler- -"  hurrah  !  Tiger — 
siss — boom — ah!"  going  back  in  his  excitement  to  bis 
undergraduate  davs. 


Herr  von  Kisenach  grasped  his  friend's  hand,  the  tears 
stand  I II"  in  h  js  eyes. 

"My  boy  wins!"  he  said;  "  my  boy  wins,  but  he  has 
your  son  to  thank  for  it,"  and  turning  to  the  group  of 
delighted  little  Germans,  he  said,  "three  times  three  for 
the  Herr  Professor,  boys,  three  times  three  for  Tommy!" 
and  the  "bravos"  went  up  from  every  voice  on  llie 
ground,  while  the  dignified  l>nvctor  and  happy  Waldo 
literally  hiiL'ged  each  oilier  in  their. joy. 

"Chicago's  safe!   isn'i  she, Tommy?"  exclaimed  Waldo. 

"You  bet  it  is,"  was  the  emphatic  rejoinder,  and  "I'm 
as  "/lad  alioui  your  having  won,  Waldo,  as  if  I  had  beaten 
Hob  lilake  myself." 

There  was  a  surprise  at  home  for  Tommy  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  from  America,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler.  who 
already  knew  the  contents  from  other  letters,  watched 
his  face  eagerly  as  he  opened  it. 

"  A  cheek  !"  cried  Tommy,  bis  eyes  growing  bigger  and 
Ingeer.  "  A  check  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  '  for 
a  trip  to  the  World's  Fair  and  a  visit  to  his  old  grand- 
father.' Whew!"  he  whistled,  "I  am  in  luck!  Do  you 
see,  papa?  Do  you  hear,  mamma?  A  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars — not  marks.  All  my  own!  Isn't  that  fiimo* .' 
Isn't  it  just  '  out  of  sight ' !" 

Mrs.  Cuyler  smiled.  "You're  a  rich  man  now,  Tom 
my,  comiling  all  the  money  you  made  as  Herr  Profe.s-.or. 
and  the  gale  receipts." 

Tommy  laughed.  "  YTou  hated  my  making  money 
that  way.  didn't  you.  little  mother?  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do. "a  sudden  thought  slriking  him.  "I'll 
turn  it  over  to  the  boys  and  they  can  use  it  for  the  club. 
"Won't  that  be  a  line  scheme?  We'll  have  as  good  a  one 
as  they  have  in  Berlin  then." 

"  A  splendid  scheme."  replied  his  inolher,  "  and  a  very 
L'enr. roils  one.  too." 

"  Oh.  it's  only  because  I  don't  need  it  any  more  now," 
said  honest  Tommy,  "and  I'll  have  as  much  fun  out  of 
the  club  as  the  other  fellows  will,  and  this  is  lots  easier 
than  raising  it  by  a  tournament  or  anything.  I'll  go  and 
tell  Waldo  right  away,  and  show  him  this,"  waving  the 
precious  check. 

"Don't  lose  it."  cried  bis  father,  as  the  excited  boy 
rushed  headlong  out  of  the  room 

"Henry."  said  Mrs.  Cuyler,  her  eyes  shining  suspi- 
ciouslv,  "  what  about  leaving  Tommy  behind  unit'  .'" 

"I  think  we  shall  have  to  lake  him,  Mary;  in  fact,' 
with  a  sly  glance  at  his  wife,  "  1  engaged  bis  passage 
with  ours  several  weeks  ago,  and,  dear,  I  will  also  take 
back  what  I  said  yesterday  about  his  being  spoiled, 
lleHi^h  I  have  no  doubt  lie  will  be  after  a  summer  with 
his  grandfather." 

Herr  von  Kisenach  gave  a  grand  farewell  entertain- 
ment to  his  friends,  at  which  Waldemar,  in  the  name  of 
the  tennis  club,  presented  the  "Herr  Professor"  with  a 
really  handsome  watch,  "echt  Gold. "as  a  small  return 
for  bis  services,  and  a  slight  token  of  their  great  regard 
and  their  gratitude  for  his  generous  gift.  Tommy  was 
quite  overcome,  and  stammered  out  his  thanks  in  broken 
\\onls,  while  he  made  a  mental  resolve  to  bring- them  all 
something  from  the  World's  Fair. 

The  next  day  a  mournful  little  group  gathered  at  the 
station  to  see  the  travellers  start  upon  their  journey. 
Mrs.  ('uvler  was  simply  loaded  down  with  flowers,  and 
the  doctor  with  bags.  The  ten  months'  old  baby  was 
laiiebiii"'  and  crowing1  in  the  nurse's  arms,  while  Tommy 
showed  his  watch  with  loving  pride  to  the  boys  who  had 
given  it  to  him. 

"  You'll  write  to  me.  won't  you,  Tommy?"  ''And  to 
me.  Tommy?"  "And  you'll  tell  us  all  about  Chicago, 
won't  you.  Tommy?"  came  in  beseeching  tones  from  all 
sides. 

"Don't  forget  to  tell  me  if  you  play  Bob  Blake  in 
tennis,"  were  Waldemar's  parting  words. 
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"Come,  Tommy,  {jet  in, "said  his  father. 

"  Good- 1  iy.  Waldo,  practise  your  bai'k-lianele-r.s.  :,  M.l 

'•Abfahrl!"    cried    tin-  g-narel;     (lit?   whistle-   blow,   and 

'mid  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  chorus  of  far. 

the   train  puffed   out   of  the  station,  bearing   the   (.'nvl.-r 

family    to   Bremen,  the   North  (iei-man    Lloyd,  and,  best 

of  all,  "The  United  States  of  America  !" 


A    KlXd'S    AKVHNTURE. 

ABOUT  one  biin.lreel  years  ago  King  Maximilian  .Joseph  of 
Bavaria    had    an    niu-xpeele-d    a.lventnie    with    a    llm-k    of 
geese-.      It  was  a  warm  day.  and  the   King    had   gone-  out    alone 

with  a  book  into   tin-  park   surrounding  his  sun -r  hemie- ;   but 

inste-ad  of  re-ailing  he  fell  ash-ep  .m  the  bench  where  he'  hail 
seated  himse-lf.  When  he-  siwoke  lie  forge, I  all  about  tin-  book, 
and  started  off  for  a  walk. 

Suddenly,  when  ejnite  .ml  of  sight  of  the  place-  w  here  he  had 
left  it,  his  Majesty  renii-mben-.l  t  he-  \  oliiuic.  and  look. -el  aU.ii  for 

seine whom  he  could  send  in  qm-st  of  il.     Al  a  lilt h-  distance 

theiv  was  a  boy  tending  a  large-  flock  of  ge'cse  ;  ami  the  surprise 
of  this  youth  was  great  u  ben  a  very  si  on  I.  not  to  say  fat,  elder- 
ly gentleman  appcare-d  ami  olfere-el  him  two  "  /,w  an/.ige-rs"  - 
about  fifteen  cents  each  -lei  go  to  a  certain  part  of  the-  park  and 
bring  him  a  be>ok  that  he  would  liinl  tin-re-. 

This  offer  was  so  preposterously  mnnitii-eut  for  sin-h  a  trifling 
xe-rvice  that  the  boy  looked  half  amused  and  half  angry,  as  he 
replied,  "I  am  not  sei  stupid  as  you  think." 

The  King  finally  cured  the  boy's  sceqd  icism  by  placing'  dm 
money  in  his  bands,  and  then  his  e-ye-s  lighte-d  up  with  memicnt- 
jiry  satisfaction,  for  it  was  nearly  as  inueli  as  he  ivce-ived  for  his 
whole  summer's  he-rding.  lint  tin-re-  was  a  fresh  olijeel  ion  :  lie 

could  not  leave  tin-  ge-e-sc  even  for  a  short  time.. is  ie  would 

employ  him  if  he  elescile.1  his  charge. 

"I  will  watch  fliein  for  vein,"  saiel  tin- gentleman. 

"  You!"  exclai I  the'  coiinlry  lad,  as  In-  h>oke.el  him  all  over 

with  great  e-onte-mpt.  "You'd  cut  a  pretty  figure'  at  goose- 
herding,  truly.  You're  too  fat  and  too  stiff." 

The  good-nature-el  King  was  highly  amused  at  these'  frank  re- 
marks, ami  e-oiild  scarcely  ke-ep  from  open  laughter.  "It  is  a 
pity  ,"  hi'  saiel,  "  if  1  I'aiiiiol  manage  a  Mock  of  ge-e-se  when  I  have 
men  under  my  eemlrol." 

His  young  subjeci  eyed  him  se-vendy  again  as  he-  rcmarkcel 
that  "They  must  be  silly  ones,  and  probably  he  was  a  school- 
maste-r;  but  even  boys  w.-re  e-asicr  to  manage  than  geese." 

Tin-  King  ele-i'larcd  that  he  weiuld  pay  all  ihniiage-s.  if  there 
were  any  ;  and  finally  tin1  boy  started,  after  many  injunctions  to 
his  Majesty  to  keep  an  e-spceial  e-yi-  on  I  he  motions  of  a  pompous 
gander  whom  he  calh-d  the  "Court  Garelem-r."  anil  ae-cnscd  of 
constantly  breaking  bonds  ami  leading  the  Hock  astray. 
I'l'i'se'iilly  he  was  back  again. 

"  What  is  the  mat  lei   mm- .'"  asked  the'  King,  in  dismay . 
"Crack  yemr  whip!"  was  the  curl   order:  and  the  Majesty  of 
Bavaria  complied  t<»  llie  be'st  ot  his  ability . 

But  bis  well-meant  eflort  only  exe-ite-el  fn-sh  cemlenipt  from 
the  uecomplishe'd  goose-herd,  who  snali-he-.l  the  whip,  and  gave 
the  King  semie  lessons  in  the  science'  of  cracking  it.  Finally, 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  reasonably  sharp  report  produceel  by 
tin-  stupid  " school-master,"  and  set  forth  again  mi  Ins  errand. 

As  everything  now  appe-nre-el  to  be  se-re-ne-,  the-  King  sat  ehiw  n 
on  the  stump  of  a  live-  ami  refreshed  himself  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  It  was  particularly  comical  to  linel  himse-lf  transformed 
info  ii  goose-herd,  iis  though  In'  w  ere  I  he-  hero  of  a  fairy  (ale,  and 
he  didn't  know-  when  he  had  cnjoye-d  anything  so  much. 

But  the-  "  Court  Gaidi-m-r  "  seemed  to  re-sent  this  hilarity,  and 
to  have  his  suspicions  aroused  :  for,  si  re-ie-hing  out  his  long  neck 
and  looking  about  on  all  side's,  he  uttered  in  two  en  three  shrill 
screams  the  einh-r,  "Te.  wings  !  to  w  ings !"  and  up  rose  the  whole 
flock  over  the'  King's  he-ad  and  soaicel  off  to  the-  rn-li  meadow 
grass,  w  here  |  he-y  spivael  I  lieiusel  ve-s  over  il  in  all  eli  reel  ions. 

Their  guardian  was  in  despair,  w  bile  his  featln-reil  pesls  wen- 
in  e- love  i,  and  wildly  calling  on  them  to  "  Halt !"  as  though  i  hey 
hael  been  a  regiment  of  sohlii-rs,  he-  trie-el  lo  crack  his  whip  ac- 
cording lei  the  h'ssons  he  bad  so  lale'ly  ree-e-i  ved.  but  it  se-nl  forth 
no  answering  sound  which  tin-  "  ( 'ourl  I  iai  -dener  "  deemed  w  01  I  by 
of  notice.  At  hist,  in  a  profuse  perspn -at  ion  and  lit  Icily  spe'iit 
with  his  unusual  exertions,  the  baffled  King  retur 1  te>  his  tree- 
stump  and  awaited  ve-nge-auce  in  the-  slia])>-  of  his  stern  snhje-ct. 
There  he  was  with  the'  book  in  his  hand,  but  w  here  w  "ic  I  he 
geese?  Contented  cackling.-,  from  the  forbidden  meadow  


told  him  Hint,  and  with   fresh   contempt  for  his  incihVient   sov- 
ereign, he    .hopped    tin-   book    and   ordered    him    al    once    lo   help 

him.      Coolly  placing  him  at  one  corner  of  the  Held,  he  dii I 

him  to  stn-teh  .mi  his  arms  and  move  I  hem  up  and  down,  shout- 
ing w  ilh  all  his  might,  while  the  boy  himself,  grasping  the  \\  hip. 

Wenl    III  quest   of  the    farthest    of  I  he  graceless  Hock. 

I  he  runaways  were  restored  to  their  law  fid  quarters  after  llie 
most  exhausting  ctloris  on  the  part  of  King  and  hoy.  bin  the 
latter  found  voice  to  give  his  Majesty  a  verj  generous  piece  of 
his  mind.  After  denouncing  his  laziness  and  stnpidif  v.  he  de- 
clared that  even  the  King  himself  couldn't  persuade  him'to  leave 

his  geese  again. 

"•.liiile  right,"  laughed  his  unsuspected  companion.  "  for  his 
Majesty  knows  no  i c  about  goose-herding  than  /  do." 

That  this  evil-doer  should  laugh  "  to  the  bargain  "excited  the. 
boy's  fresh  ire:  imt  when  the  King  informed  him  that  he  iras  the 
King,  he  ordered  him  to  pick  up  his  book,  which  still  lav  on  ihc 
ground,  and  go  ab.ml  his  business. 

Mis  Majesty  did  as  he  \\  as  told,  and  then  handed  four  more 
zwanzigers  to  the  astonished  hoy  with  the  assurance  that  he 
would  never  try  to  herd  geese  again.  His  antagonist  was  sore- 
ly puzzled,  and  linalls  e leseended  t . i  say ."  You're  a  Innl  gen- 
tleman, whoever  yon  may  be,  lint  you'll  never  make  a  go.nl  goose- 
herd!"  ELLA  RODMAN  Curia  n. 


A   PAPER    CANDY   BOX. 

A  VERY  pretty  "pansy"  box  can  be  made  out  of   paper  or 
pasteboard  if  the  following  rules  are  observed.      Tin- dia- 
gram  gives   flu-   pallern    of  the   pansy   box.      Take   a    perfectly 
square  piece  of  pa  per  measuring  eight  inches  on  everj  .-.hie,  find 
the  centre  of  each  side,  and  rule  the  lines  A  i!  C  1),  using  your 


paper-knife  for  marking.  (  hie  inch  inside  of  ihese  lines  rule  the 
other  lines — K  !•'  G  11.  From  the'  e-mls  of  the  last  lines  rule 
theise  running  lei  tin-  ceirners  K  M  X  K'.  '1'he  heavy  lines  sbeiw 

Where    the    pape-r   is   to    be'    cut,  the-  eleilti-el   olle-s   where    il    is  to   be 

feileh'd.  :is  in  the  other  iliagram.  It  is  ne'ce-ssary  to  make'  your 
in.  asiire'inenls  e-orrce't  iinel  your  lim-s  straight, flint  your  beix  may 
not  be  hips  id.-.  1.  bill  trim  and  linn.  Cut  I  he  lit  t  Ic  slits  as  show  n 
in  the  pattern,  and  fold  the  beix 
ace  miling  to  the'  doited  lim-s, 
turning  the-  small  square  Haps, 

],<>!'   S.  on   the-  insille-  to  make 

the  comer  firm.  The-  slil  in  I  lie 
flap  1'  iniisf  come  agaiiisi  t  hat 
in  the  side-  II  1 1.  lor  instance. 
•Spre'ai!  oul  the  box,  ami  on  llie- 
sides  pa  i  ii  t  a  rn\\  of  pausies,  and 

seatti'le-d    pansie-s  em    the-   leiwe-r   part  of  llie-  points,  as  sliown  ill 

our  illustration.     Fidel  the  imx  into  shape,  pass  narrow  ribbon 

tlnongh  llie  slils  in  tin-  e-orncrs.  ami  tie-  em  the  outside  These 
ribbons  Imld  the  box  securely  in  plae-c.  Take  a  lead-]>e'in'il.  ami 
mil  each  point  over  il  until  il  assmni-s  the  eh'sired  eur\es. 
Lace  edged  papeT  is  a  grcal  adilitnm  tei  this  box.  Dainty  little 
el  reles  of  oi  I  eel  pa  pi' I'  with  lae'c  e'llge-  call  be'  pure  1 1  a  --e.  I  at  a  I  HIM  -a 

any  eon  led  ioncry  store-,  niwl  if  one'  is  litte'il  intei  (In-  pansy  box, 
with  (be-  edge-  peeping  up  o\  ei  ihe  curled  pe  lints,  it  will  aeld  ch 

to   IIS  delicacy  . 
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Piron  Sammie  ran  home  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears, 
Because  his  stern  teacher  buxed  both  of  his  ears. 


AT    THE    MENAGERIE. 

MAMMA.  "  Harold,  how  would  you  like  to  be  a  monkey  anil 
live  ou  cocoanuts  .'" 

HAISOI.I).  ''I  \voulcl  rather  be  your  dear  little  boy,  mamma, 
and  live  ou  eocoaiiut-pie." 

— •» — 

A    WAY    OUT    OP    IT. 

MAMMA.  "Here  your  shoes  are  all  worn  out  again:  do  you 
tliink  you  could  possibly  keep  your  feet  oil  the  ground  two 
weeks  .'" 

ALHKKT.  "Yes.  mamma  dear,  if  I  only  had  a  safety." 


A     NK\V     DEFINITION. 

"MY  son."  said  (Jrandpa  lirimes.  "  why  do  they  call  Captain 
G  mi  wad  a  veteran  .'" 

"  I  s'pose,"  said  Tommy  (!rimes,  "  it's  because  he's  a  hoss-iloc- 
tor." 


AT    CENTRAL    PA  UK 
JIMMY.  -That  un-.iUe  hasn't  iniieli  of  a  tail,  has  lie  ?" 

I'M   l.K  ToM.     "   No.    he    lias    not 

JI.M.MI.   "And  I  suppose  when    he   is   in  a    goml-huimir  he  has 

to    w  a  i;    his   neck,  doesn't    !lf   .'" 


••  \< '.  1  hanks,"  said  Me  Hilda's  wax  doll, 
"  1   never  take  eake   \s  hen    I  call 

It's    useless."  thought    she. 

"  To   let  them   all  see 
That   i  have  no  digestion   at    all. 


I10\V     IT    FELT. 
Wtl.I.Ii:.   "  ( >h,  1'nele  Ahner,  I  just  ate  a  urcen  persimmon." 

(".xri.F.  AltXKi:.   "  Ami  how   does  your  i itli  1'eel  .'" 

N      Wn.LIi:.   "It  feels  all  rippled  up,  just  like  the  map  of  the  moon 
looks." 


POLITE    AND   GRATEFUL. 

THAT'S  what  all  boys  .should  be.  whether  trained  in  the  par- 
lor or  in  the  barn  When  Wolfgang  Amadeiis  Mozart  was  six 
years  old  INI  ITCr.'i.  he  exhibited  his  wonderful  talent  as  a  mii- 
sieian  before  the  Kmperor  and  F.mpress  of  Austria,  at  Vienna. 
On  leaving  the  instrument  he  slipped  upon  the  polished  Hour  of 
the  palaee  reeept  ion-room,  and  fell.  Marie  Autoinet  te.  after- 
ward l.^ueeii  of  France,  lifted  him  up  and  kissed  him.  "  Von  are 
very  kind."  said  the  little  musician.  "  and  when  1  grow  up  I  will 

marry  you." 

— -• 

PAR-SIGHTED 

Bi:trillA.  "  I  wish  yon  wouldn't  cut  off  poor  Towser's  ears  " 
PAPA.  "  Why  not.  I'.ertha  :'" 

BEKTHA.  "  Why,  because  if  you  cut  his  ears  off.  how  can  he 
e\er  hear  burglars  .'" 


\VIIVr    HE     WANTF.D. 

l;i  I,NAKI>.  "I  just  had  a  great  big  piece  of  bread-and-but- 
ter, mamma." 

MAMMA.   "  Thai's  nice." 

BEUNAKD.  ••  \',n\  it  wasn't  so  very  nice,  mamma,  and  I  just 
want  to  know  if  1  can'!  have  a  ^ri-al  big  piece  of  cake  'to  take 
the  taste  out  of  my  mouth." 

"WELL,"  said  lit.lle  llarwood.  while-,  every  one  admired  his 
auntie's  new  tea  ^own."tln-y  make  /<•«  gowns  an'  I'lilhi  [Kton] 
jackets.  I  s'pose  the  next  thing  'II  he  fnffiT  coals." 


A   GAIN. 

"HAVE  you  learned  to  ride  your  bicycle  yet?'  asked  Uncle 
Jack. 

"  Not  very  well,''  replied  Dick  ;  "  but  I  can  fall  off  now  w  ith- 
out  hurting  myself." 

THE  REASON    OF   IT. 
"  Hi>\y's  your  bank  account,  Frank  .'" 

"Oh,  it's  110  account,"  laugheil  Frank,  "'cause  I  haven't  got 
one." 


NOT  'fin-:  SAME. 

MAMMA.  "Do  you  know  what  happens  to  little  boys  who  ^et 
up  bright  and  early  in  the  moriiinu  .'" 

NliD.   "  Yes'm.      They  get  awfully  sleepy  before  lunch-time." 


HUBERT'S    PHILOSOPHY. 

K    LVKE.  "The    pond    will  soon    be  frozen,  Hubert,  ami 
then  there  will  be  skating  instead  of  lishing." 

IlrmcKT.  "Skatiii'4  is  a  ^reat  deal  better  than  fishing,  any- 
how." 

I'xci.K  LfKIO.   "How  so,  Hubert  .''' 

HriiKKT.  "  Win,  because  when  you  go  a-lishing  you  don't  get 
iinj  thing;  but  when  you  go  a-skating  you  always  Ud  all  you 
\\  a  nt. 


THE  press  BO  luvi-d  small  Tinnmy  Blatul, 

Ii  tried  l.i>   t"  squeeze  his  hand  : 

inge  Indeed,  I  inii^t  ronfesp, 

II    !ll:i<i'-   'I'n! :isr    lu    Imv   lln-   press, 

TliciiiL'h  all  can  M-I-  wlni've  any  wit, 
Ili-'s  vcrv  mm  ii  nttnched  to  it. 
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CADET     DAYS:     A    STORY     OF     WEST     POINT. 

BY    CAPTAIX    CHARLES    KING,  U.  S  A., 
AUTHOR    OP    "A    WAR-TIME    WOOING,"    "  BETWEEN    THE    LINES,"    "CAMPAIGNING    WITH    CROOK." 


CHAPTER     III. 


A1 


ND  now,  with  examinations  over,  and  no  remaining     and  a  number  of  young   fellows  who, 
TV  doubts  or  fears,  there  was  probably  no 


in  all  the  "menagerie"  than  Geordie 
Graham.  As  for  the  hundred  young 
fellows  in  civilian  dress,  "  herded  "  three 
and  four  in  each  room,  and  wrestling 
with  their  first  experiences  of  cadet  life, 
it  is  safe  to  say  most  of  the  number  were 
either  homesick  or  in  some  way  forlorn. 
Nothing  so  utterly  destroys  the  glamour 
that  hovers  over  one's  ideas  of  West 
Point  as  the  realities  of  the  first  fort- 
night. Of  his  three  roommates  ]»•<> 
tcmpore,  Benny  Frazier  had  already  an- 
nounced time  and  again  that  if  a.  benef- 
icent Creator  would  forgive  him  the 
blunder  of  coining  here  at  all, he'd  square 
accounts  by  quitting  as  quick  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  \Yinn.a  tall  Kenturkian, 
wanted  to  resign,  but  was  too  pluck) 
Connell,  a  bulky  young  Badger,  had 
written  two  terrific  screeds  to  his  uncle, 
the  member  from  Pecatonica,  denoun- 
cing the  cadet  officials  as  brutes,  bullies, 
and  tyrants,  which  documents  were  duly 
forwarded  with  appropriate  complaint 
to  the  War  Department,  and  formed  the, 
text  for  a  furious  leader  in  the  l'<-c<it<ni- 
ica  Pilot,  clamoring  for  the  abolition  of 
West  Point.  The  letters  were  duly  re- 
ferred to  the  Superintendent  United 
States  Military  Academy  for  remark, 
and  by  him  to  the  commandant  of  ca- 
dets, by  which  time  Mr.  Connell  was  a 
duly  accredited  high  private  in  the  real- 
rank  of  Company  B,  and  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  woes  of  early  barrack  days, 
and  was  not  a  little  abashed  and  dis- 
mayed when  summoned  before  thegra  ve. 
dignified  Colonel  to  make  good  his  al- 
legation5! It  took  him  just  ten  seconds 
to  transfer  any  lingering  resentment  tor 
the  cadet  corporals  to  the  avuncular  M. 
C.,  whom  with  boyish  inconsistency  he 
now  berated  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to 
make  a  fuss  about  a  little  thing  like 
that.  Among  the  new  cadets  were  a 
very  few  who,  as  sons  of  army  officers, 


lappier  boy 


knew  perfectly    well    what   they  had 
>er  of  young  fellows  whc 
come  on  months  or  weeks  beforehand 


to  ex 

like 
and 


pect.  These, 
Graham,  had 
placed  them- 
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selves  under  tuition,  were  well  prepared  for  the  ordeal  of 
the  entrance  examinations,  as  well  as  for  tlie  other  or- 
deals which  followed. 

liven  among  them,  however,  were  many  who  looked 
upon  life  uilh  eyes  of  gloom.  The  ceaseless  routine  of 
drill,  drill,  of  .sharp  reprimand,  of  stern  unbending  dis- 
cipline, wofully  preyed  upon  their  spirits.  Their  hearts 
wen-  as  sore  as  their  unaccustomed  muscles.  But  with 
Pops  all  was  diil'erent.  He  had  reached  at  last  the  goal 
of  his  ambition.  He  had  won  his  way  through  many  a 
discouragement  to  the  pri/.e  of  a  cadelship.  Now  he  was 
ready,  even  eager,  to  be  tried  and  tested  in  every  way,  to 
show  his  grit,  and  prove  his  lit  ness  for  the  four  years'  race 
for  the-  highest,  prize  of  all,  the  diploma  and  commission. 
The  drill  that  made  his  comrades'  muscles  ache  was  a 
bagatelle  to  him.  From  earliest  boyhood  he  had  watch- 
ed the  recruits  at  setting-up,  and  not  only  learned  and 
practised  all.  but  with  Hud  and  Dick  for  his  squad  would 
often  convulse  the  officers  at  Verde  and  Supply  by  his 
imitation  of  Sergeant  Feeny's  savage  Hibernian  manner. 
The  cadet  yearling  who  was  drill-master  of  the  four  to 
\\hich  Pops  was  assigned  saw  at  once  that  he  had  a 
"  plebe  corporal" — a  young  fellow  who  had  been  pretty 
well  drilled — and  all  the  more  did  he  rasp  him  when  any- 
thing went,  amiss.  Many  of  the  new-comers  had  been 
through  squad  drill  at  military  schools  or  in  cadet  com- 
panies, but.  never  under  such  rigid,  relentless  discipline 
as  this.  Every  cadet,  drill-master  carried  the  sleel  ram- 
mer of  liis  rifle  as  a  drill  stick,  and  was  just  about  as 
unbending  as  his  rod  of  olliee.  Poor  Fra/.ier  was  in  hot 
water  all  the  time,  as  well  as  in  the  sulks. 

"I  belonged  to  the  high-school  cadets  for  two  years, 
and  everybody  that  ever  saw  us  drill  said  we  could  lay 
over  anything  in  the  whole  country,"  he  protested,  ''and 
now  here's  this  measly  little  stuck-up  prig,  that  probably 
never  knew  anything  about  drill  until  he  entered  here 
last  year,  correcting  and  finding  fault  with  everything  I 
do.  I  ain't  going  to  stand  it,  by  thunder!  I've  written 
to  my  father  to  come  on  again,  and  just  have  this  thing 
attended  to  right  oft'."  And  Fra/.ier's  handsome  boyish 
face  was  (lushed  with  wrath,  and  clouded  with  a  sense  of 
wrong  and  indignity.  "  It  seems  to  me  if  I  were  in  your 
place  I  wouldn't  stand  being  abused  either,  Graham.  I 
heard  Mr.  Flint  snapping  at  you  again  this  morning." 

Pops  uas  I  in  si  I  v  engaged  dusting  for  the  tenth  time  the1 
iron  mantel-shelf  and  the  little  looking  glass.  He  half 
turned.  "  Wa-e-1,"  he  said,  while  a  grin  of  amusement 
hovered  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  ''Flint  was  all 
right,  I  guess.  Your  squad  was  just  in  front  of  vis,  and 
when  I  saw  Council  stumble  over  your  heels  and  try  to 
climb  up  your  back.  I  laughed  out  loud.  He  caught  me 
chuckling." 

"  Yes,  and  abused  you  like  a.  pick-pocket,  by  jingo!  If 
my  father  were  an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  as  yours 
is.  it  wouldn't,  happen  twice  to  me." 

"No,  nor  to  me  either."  chimed  in  Connell.  "I'll 
bet  you  he'd  sing  a  mighty  different  tune  if  he  knew  you 
were  the  son  of  a  Major." 

"  Well,  there's  just  where  you're  'way  off,"  ansuered 
Geordie,  after  the  manner  of  the  frontier.  "Of  all  places 
in  creation  this  is  the  one  where  one's  dad  cuts  no  figure 
whatever.  I've  often  heard  old  officers  say  that,  the  boys 
who  got  plagued  and  tormented  most  in  their  time  were 
the  fellows  whose  fathers  were  generals  or  cabinet  min- 
isters. Fred  Grant  wouldn't  have  had  half  as  hard  a 
time  if  his  father  hadn't  been  President.  Frazier's  whole 
trouble  comes  from  letting  on  that  be  knew  all  about 
drill  before  he  got  here;  that's  the  truth  of  it.  I  get 
aloni;  smoothly  by  pretending  never  to  have  known  any- 
thing." 

"  (  Hi,  a  lot  you  have!  If  that  snob  Loring  ever  speaks 
to  me  as  he  spoke  to  you  this  morning  about  laughing  in 
ranks,  I'll — I'll  just  let  him  have  my  list  between  the 


eyes,  and  he'll  see  more  stars  than  he  ever  saw  before. 
if  he  is  a  color  corporal.  What  '11  your  father  say  when 
lie  hears  that  he  threatened  to  put  you  in  a  cell  just  for 
laughing  when  I  hat  Pike  County  fellow  knocked  his  hat 
oil'  trying  to  salute.'" 

"  Well,  he  didn't  say  cell,  in  the  first  place,  and  father 
wouldn't  hear  it  from  me.  at  least,  if  he  had.  It's  an 
understood  thing  at  home  that  they're  to  ask  no  (|uestious 
and  I'm  to  tell  no  tales  until  plebe  camp  is  over  and  done 
with.  Plebes  don't  begin  to  have  the  hard  times  now 
that  they  had  thirty  years  ago,  and  if  they  could  stand 
it  then,  I  can  now.  All  you've  got,  to  do  is  simply  make 
up  your  mind  to  grin  and  bear  it.  do  just  as  \oii're  told. 
and  say  nothing  about  it.  If  this  thing  worries  you 
now,  when  only  our  drill-masters  and  instructors  get  at 
us,  what  are  you  going  to  do.  Frazier,  when  you're 
marched  over  there  into  camp  next  week  and  turned 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  whole  corps?" 

"  I'm  going  to  light  the  first  man  that  offers  me  an 
indignity  of  any  kind!" 

Geordie  burst  into  one  of  his  merry  laughs,  just  as  a 
light  foot  came  bounding  up  the  iron  stairway.  Bang-! 
A  single  knock  at  the  door.  Up  sprang  the  four  boys, 
heels  and  knees  together,  heads  up,  eyes  straight  to  the 
front,  arms  and  hands  braced  against  the  sides,  the  palms 
of  the  latter  turned  outwards  as  far  as  the  youngster 
could  force  them  and  thereby  work  his  shoulders  back, 
each  young  fellow  facing  the  centre  of  the  bare  and 
cheerless  room.  Enter  Cadet  Corporal  Loring.  his  jaunty 
gray  coat  fitting  like  wax.  not  a  crease  nor  a  wrinkle 
anywhere,  every  one  of  his  three  rows  of  bell  buttons 
glistening,  his  gold  chevrons  gleaming,  his  white  collar, 
curt's,  gloves,  and  trousers  simply  immaculate,  everything 
so  trig  and  miliiarv,  all  in  such  wondrous  contrast  to  the 
sombre  garb  of  the  four  plebes.  His  clear-cut  face  is 
stern  and  dignified. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  noise?"  he  asks. 
"Who  was  laughing  as  I  came  in?" 

"I  was.  sir,"  promptly  answers  Graham. 
"You    again.    Mr.   Graham?      This    is    the    third    time 
since   reveille  I've  had  to  reprimand  you  for  chuckling 
like  a  school-boy — twice  in  ranks,  and  now  again  at  in- 
spection.     What   were  you   laughing  at   this  time,  sir?" 
inquired  Mr.  Loring.  majestically. 
"  At  something  Frazier  said,  sir." 

"Mr.  Frazier,  sir.      Never  omit  the  handle  to  a  gentle 
man's   name   on    duty   or    in    official   intercourse.      Only 
among  yourselves  and  off  duty  can  you  indulge  in  famil- 
iarity;  inTi'i-.  sir.  in  conversation  with  superior  officers. " 
(Oh,  the  immensity  of  distance   between    the   plebe  and 
the  yearling   corporal!)      "And    you    are   room   orderly. 
too,  11  r.  Graham,  and  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
things.      Where  should  the  broom  be,  sir?" 
"Behind  the  door,  sir." 
"  Then  where  is  it,  sir?" 

And  for  the  first  time  poor  Pops  sees  that  in  the  heat 
of  argument,  Frazier,  dusting  off  his  shoes  with  that  im- 
plement, had  left  it  across  the  room  in  the  alcove.  Still, 
it  was  his  own  business  to  see  thai,  it  was  in  place,  so  he 
had  nothing  to  say  beyond,  "I  didn't  notice  it  until  just 
now,  sir." 

"Exactly,  Mr.  Graham;  if  you  had  been  attending  to 
your  duly  instead  of  giggling  over  Mr.  Frazier's  \\itii 
ci.sms  you  would  have  escaped  punishment.  Report  at 
my  olliee  immediately  after  supper  this  evening,  sir." 
And  then,  after  finding  perhaps  a  pin  head  of  dust  be- 
hind the  looking-glass, and  further  rebuking  Mr.  Graham 
for  uiimilitary  carelessness,  the  young  gentleman  pro- 
ceeds to  carry  dismay  into  the  next,  room. 

And  that  evening,  after  supper,  as  ordered.  Pops  tapped 
at  the  awful  door,  was  bidden  to  enter  and  listen  to  his 
doom.  Cadet  Lieutenant  Merrick  sat  in  judgment.  For 
levity  in  ranks,  dust  oil  mantel,  broom  out  of  place  at 
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inspection,  lieu   Cadel  Graham  was  directed  to  wall;  post 
in  the  hull  until  drum  beat  a(  tattoo. 

Outside  Ihe  door,  standing  meekly  in  the  hallway  await- 
ing summons  to  enter,  were  half  a.  do/en  of  his  comrades, 
about  to  be  sentenced  to  similar  punishment  for  blunders 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  Some  lookc.l  woe  begone, 
some  foolish,  some  were  laughing,  bin.  all  assumed  tin- 
required  expression  of  gravity  as  .Mr.  Loring  came  forth 
with  his  viclim.  In  two  minutes  our  Geordie  found 
himself  slowly  pacing  the  hallway  on  the  second  tloor. 
with  strict  orders  to  keep  his  little  lingers  on  the  seams 
of  bis  trousers,  the  palms  of  his  hands  to  the  front,  and 
to  hold  conversation  with  nobody  except  in  the  line  of 
duty.  For  a  moment,  he  could  not.  but  feel  a  little  wrath- 
ful and  disheartened,  but  again  McCrea's  words  came  to 
his  aid:  "Remember  that  the  first  thing  that  will  be 
sorely  tested  is  your  sense  of  subordination— your  readi- 
ness to  obey  without  question.  No  soldier  is  considered 
fit  to  command  others  until  he  can  command  himself. 
They  purposely  put  a  fellow  through  all  manner  of  pre- 
dicament just  to  test  his  grit.  Don't  let  anything  ruffle 
your  temper,  and  they  will  soon  find  you  need  no  lessons.'' 
And  so,  like  a  sentry,  he  patiently  I  ramped  his  post,  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  band  at  an  evening  concert  out 
on  the  plain,  and  keeping  watchful  eye  for  the  coming 
of  cadet  officials.  Along  towards  nine  o'clock  up  came 
Cadet  Lieutenant  Merrick,  commanding  the  plebes;  and 
"Pops,"  as  he  had  been  taught,  halted,  laced  him.  and 
stood  attention. 

"Why  are  you  on  punishment  to-night,  sir?"  was  the 
questrorf. 

Pops  colored,  but  answered  promptly,  "Laughing  in 
ranks,  broom  out  of  place,  and  some  other  things,  sir." 

"Yes,  I  remember.  Go  to  your  quarters  now,  and 
keep  your  face-  straight  on  duty  hereafter." 

Involuntarily  Geordie  raised  his  hand  in  salute,  as  for 
years  he  had  seen  the  soldiers  do  after  receiving  orders 
from  an  officer,  then  turned  to  go. 

"One  moment.  Mr.  Graham.  Whose  squad  are  you 
inf" 

"Mr.  Flint's,  sir." 
"Did  he  teach  you  that  salute.'" 
"No,  sir,"  stammered  Geordie. 
"  Where  did  you  learn  it '." 
"Among  the  soldiers,  sir,  in  garrison." 
"Ah,  yes,  I've  heard  of  your  case.  That  '11  do.  sir." 
Back  in  his  room  Pops  found  his  three  comrades  in 
excited  discussion.  Something  tremendous  had  hap- 
pened. While  Geordie,  obedient  to  his  orders,  had  gone 
to  report  to  the  cadet  officer,  Frazier,  exulting  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  Point,  had  persuaded  Connell  to  trust 
himself  to  bis  guidance  and  go  out  for  a  walk.  For  half 
an  hour  after  returning  from  supper  the  new  cadets  were 
allowed  release  from  quarters,  and  permitted  to  visit  each 
other  and  stroll  about  the  grounds  as  they  might  see  fit, 
but  were  cautioned  not  to  venture  over  towards  camp. 
The  graduating  class  had  now  been  gone  with  the  happy 
furloughmen  an  entire  week.  The  rest  of  the  corps,  the 
new  first  and  third  classes,  had  marched  into  their  sum- 
mer-quarters over  across  the  cavalry  plain,  among  the 
beautiful  trees  south  of  old  Fort  Clinton.  The  new 
cadets,  still  in  the  garb  of  civil  life,  were  "herded  to- 
gether," as  the  ok  cadets  expressed  it.  at  the  barracks. 
and  thither  the  older  cadets  now  were  forbidden  to  go. 
Except  in  the  mess-hall,  three  times  a  day,  they  were  seen. 
therefore,  only  by  their  barrack  instructors  and  their 
squad  drill-masters.  As  a  result,  of  this  plan  the  whole- 
sale system  of  hazing,  plaguing,  and  tormenting  that 
prevailed  at  the  Point  some  thirty  years  ago  was  well- 
nigh  prevented.  Not  so,  however,  the  impulse.  "Just 
so°loiig  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is  and  has  been 
since  creation,  boys  will  be  boys,"  and  rare  indeed  are 
the  boy  natures  which  know  not  the  longing  to  play 


tricks  upon  new-comers,  especially  at.  school  or  colleg-e. 
Even  among  mature'  men  the  impulse  lingers.  Added, 
therefore,  i,,  ibe  line  of  demarcation  mentioned  in  the 
interest  of  discipline  between  the  plebe  and  the  upper- 
class  man  there  ever  exists  the  temptation  to  have  sport 
at  the  expense  of  the  new-comers,  and  only  by  most 
stringent  measures  has  the  spirit  been  controlled  to  the 
extent  that  it  is. 

So  long  as  Geordie  and  his  comrades  kept  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  barracks,  however,  they  were  safe.  A  few 
of  their  number  had  been  run  up  into  the  rooms  of  the 
yearlings  the  day  before  camp,  where  they  were  instantly 
surrounded  by  a  frantic  mob  of  young  fellows  mail  with 
exultation  at  being  at  last  released  from  plebehood,  and 
eager  to  try  on  the  new  boys  the  experiments  lavished 
on  them  a  twelvemonth  previous.  The  officer  in  charge 
caught  sound  of  the  affair,  however,  and  made  instant  de- 
scent upon  the  division,  only,  of  course,  to  find  the  sus- 
pected room  deserted,  and  all  the  others  crowded  by  old 
cadets,  and  the  only  faces  that  looked  in  the  faintest  de- 
gree conscious  of  guilt  or  wrong  were  those  of  the  luckless 
plebes  themselves,  who,  cautioned  against  entering  the 
barracks  of  the  elders,  were  nevertheless  caught  in  the 
act.  and  could  never  explain  any  more  than  they  could 
help  their  presence  on  dangerous  and  forbidden  ground. 
Benny  Frazier  was  loud  in  his  ridicule  of  Wiun,  who 
was  one  of  the  party  entrapped.  No  yearling  and  no 
squad  or  party  of  yearlimjs  could  get  him  where  he  didn't 
mean  or  wish  to  go,  he  frequently  said;  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  had  been  officially  warned  to  keep 
away  from  cam])  had  Benny  become  possessed  with  the 
longing  to  cruise  thither.  Old  cadets  couldn't  cross  sen- 
try posts  and  nab  them,  he  argued.  "We'll  just  aggra- 
vate them  by  coming  so  near  and  yet  keeping  aloof." 
Poor,  crestfallen,  indignant  Benny  !  He  and  Connell  had 
sallied  forth,  had  gone  strolling  over  the  plain  and  along 
the  south  side  of  the  camp,  between  the  field  battery  and 
the  tents,  had  smilingly  declined  the  eager  invitation  of  the 
yearlinu's.  who  crowded  down  along  the  post  of  the  sentry 
on  Number  Five,  urging  them  to  enter  and  make  them 
selves  at  home.  In  the  consciousness  of  his  superior 
wisdom  Benny  had  even  ventured  upon  an  expressive 
gesture  with  his  thumb  at  the  tip  of  his  nose,  his  fingers 
wiggling  in  air.  Poor  boy!  There  were  instant  and 
stentorian  shouts  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  Down 
at  a  run  from  the  guard-tent  came  a  patrol.  Eager  hands 
pointed  the  way;  eager  voices  clamored  for  their  arrest. 
Benny  and  Council  u  ere  .surrounded  in  an  instant. 
Glistening  bayonets  were  levelled  at  their  throbbing 
hearts.  "March!"  uas  the  order,  and  amidst  the  jeers 
and  rejoicing  of  a  hundred  young  scamps  in  gray  and 
white  the  two  poor  plebes  were  sternly  marshalled  to  Ihe 
guard-tents,  and  into  the  awful  presence  of  the  cadet  of- 
ticer  of  the  day,  charged  with  having  disobeyed  the  senti- 
nel's order  not  to  pass  between  the  guns,  and.  far  worse, 
of  having  made  insulting  gestures  to  a  sentry  in  the  sol- 
emn discharge  of  his  duty.  It.  was  an  impressive  mo 

ment.       There  stood  the-  stern   ye g  cadet   captain    in  his 

tall  plume  and  crimson  sash  and  gold-laced  sleeves,  as 
tonnded  at  the  ell'rontery  of  these  young  yet  hardened 
reprobates. 

"  Is  this  possible  .'"  he  demanded,  slowly,  impress! vely. 
"Who  and  what  are  you  \\lio  have  dared  to  insult  the 
sacred  ollice  of  the  sentinel,  the  soldier  to  whose  lightest 
word  even  the  commander  in-chief  must  show  respect.' 
Who  and  what  are  you  .'" 

"We  didn't,  mean  any  harm."  whimpered  I'.enny. 
"We're  only  new  cadets." 

"What*" 

And  hero  every  one  in  the  surrounding  group — ollicer 
of  the  day.  officer  of  the  guard,  corporals  and  pri 

awed  spectators    all  fell  bark  into  attitudes  expressive  of 
horror  and  dismay. 
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"  "\Vlnit !"  e\i  laimeii  tl  i  e  cadet  cap  tain.    "  Are  \  mi  mad ' 

M:nl  :"  lie  cniil  i  lined.  "  Is  it  credible  I  bat  yon.  chosen  by 
(be  delniled  Representatives  of  your  States  to  represenl  .1 
proud  community  in  an  honorable  profession — you  dared 

In  -.ignali/e  your  admission  here  by  one  of  the  innsl  ll:i 
grant  olVences  known  to  military  lau ' '.  Send  at  once  for 
the  Superintendent,  <  Mliccr  of  the  (J-nard.  This  is  beyond 
my  pouers.  Into  tin-  guard  -  lent  with  them!  Batten 
down  the  walls.  Station  sentries  at.  each  side,  Mr.  Green. 
Put  two  of  vonr  most  reliable  men  at.  1.1  le  door,  with 

orders  to  si t  them  dead  if  they  stir  a.  muscle.     Orderly, 

o-o  a  I  once  for  the  commandant,  and  warn  the  oflicers  that 
mutiny  has  broken  out  among  the  new  cadets." 

And  so  in  another  instant  the  luckless  boys  were  bund  led 
into  the  guard  tent,  wil.h  bristling  bayonet  sat  every  open- 
in  y-.  with  sentries  on  every  side  discussing  in  awe-inspir- 
ing tones  the  probable  1'ate  of  the  mutineers.  And  here 
might  they  ha\-e  been  held  in  limbo  for  hours  had  not 
Cadet.  Corporal  Loring  found  them  absent  at  ins]iection, 
and  learned  from  Mr.  Winn,  sole  representative  of  the 
quartet,  that  Fra/ier  had  invited  Council  to  take  a  walk, 
and  shrewdly  suspecting  that  they  bad  been  trapped  over 
at  camp,  had  reported  matters  to  Mr.  Merrick,  his  imme- 
diate superior,  and  was  sent  over  to  the  rescue.  Of  course, 
on  hearing-  the.  nature  of  their  crime,  he  too  was  properly 
shocked,  and  could  liml  no  words  to  express  his  conster- 
nation. All  the  same,  he  got  them  out  of  the  guard-tent 
and  over  to  barracks  before  the  army  oflicer  on  duty  as 
commandant  of  new  cadets  happened  in,  and  had  barely 
time  to  get  them  to  their  room  before  that  gentleman 
came  to  inquire  if  their  charges  were  all  safe  for  the  night. 
Pops  found  Council  grievously  alarmed,  but  Frazier  was 
only  loudly  indignant. 

"All  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  now  I  won't  get  in  the  first 
squad  to  have  muskets,"  he  said.  "  We  were  going  to 
have  'em  in  the  morning." 

But  when  morning  came  it  was  Geordie,  not  Frazier, 
who  was  put  in  the  first  squad,  and  Benny  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  He  who  had  been  the  best  soldier  of  the  high- 
school  cadets  was  left  behind. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


SNUBBINS:    HIS   THANKSGIVING. 

BY    MARIA   LOUISE   PUOL. 

SOMEHOW  seems  if  I'd  got  screwed  up  to  it;  V  I 
.  guess  I  might  jes  well  stay  so.  Tain't  often  I  git 
screwed  up's  light's  this,  anyway." 

The  speaker  was  a  boy  who  might  have  been  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  He  was  standing  in  the  back  yard  of  a  large 
building,  and  was  looking  up  at  the  structure  before  him. 
He  had  his  hands  thrust  far  into  his  pockets,  and  his 
shoulders  hunched  as  he  faced  away  from  the  wind. 

A  monkey-jacket  which  had  been  made  for  a  man,  and 
worn  by  a  man  until  it  had  holes  in  the  sleeves,  was  now 
performing  the  ollice  of  coat  for  this  boy.  But  his  trou- 
sers had  never  been  designed  for  any  grown  person,  but 
for  a.  boy  much  smaller  than  this  one,  though  this  indi- 
vidual was  small  for  his  age,  and  had  almost  a  dwarfish 
face,  with  very  lar^e  eyes  and  a  very  little  turned- up  nose. 
This  latter  feature,  perhaps,  was  responsible  for  the  name 
by  which  he  had  been  called  now  for  so  long  that  he 
would  have  found  it  dillicult  to  tell  on  the  instant  what 
his  real  name  was.  (  )n  the  books  of  the  poor-house,  of 
dale  ten  \ears  before,  this  person  was  registered  as  Elna- 
than  K.  Brigirs.  The  mistress  of  the  poor-house  had 
directly  begun  to  call  him  Snubbins,  with  an  appreciation 
of  his  generally  snubbed  and  forlorn  appearance.  This 
appellation  was  too  appropriate  to  lie  given  up.  If  he 
had  thought  of  the  matter  at  all.  (he  boy  would  have 
thought  he  was  born  Snubbins.  But  he  didn't  think  ;  in 
facl.  lie  didn't  think  very  much,  anyway. 


There  was  one  subject,  however,  upon  which  his  mind 
had  dwell  now  for  two  or  three  years  when  Thanksgiving 

time  came  round.      He  wanted  some  roast   1 11  rkev.      It   ma  v 

seem  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  true  that  Snubbins  had  never 

lasted    roast    turkey,  or    lurkev    cooked    in   any    way.       He 
had  sparerib  every  Thanksgiving,      llekneu   exactlj    the 
flavor  of  sparerib,  and  it  was  pleasing.      But  then-  is  al 
ways  an    ideal   of  some  kind    before  us.  and   the   ideal  of 
Snnbbins  was  a  good  square  meal  of  turkev. 

He  was  tired  of  having  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood, 
almost  as  soon  as  November  came  in.  make  certain  re 
marks  to  him  : 

"  Hullo,  Snub!  what's  the  prospects  'bout  dinner  this 
time?"  "I  say,  Snub,  how's  things?  My  folks  have  got 
ii  twenty -pounder ;  lunkin'  fat  feller  he  is  too."  "Isn't 
that  a  bouncer.  Snub,  about  your  never  bavin'  eat  an\ 
turkey  '." 

"  No,"  Snubbins  would  reply,  " 'tain't  a  bouncer;  it's 
true." 

Then  his  simple,  wizened  little  face  would  look  so  wist- 
ful and  perplexed  that  the  other  boy  would  change  the 
subject,  and  when  he  met  a  companion,  would  remark 
that  he  guessed  Suubhins  wa'n't  much  more'n  half  baked, 
anyway. 

The  folks  in  the  poor-house  were  not  unkind  at  all. 
They  were  careless,  and  they  never  thought  whether  he 
worked  too  hard  or  not.  There  was  a  large  farm  belong- 
ing to  the  estate,  and  the  boy  was  very  useful.  The 
mistress  often  said  to  her  husband  that  Snubbins  wasn't, 
quite  "all  there";  but  she  would  own  he  was  willing  to 
work.  If  he  had  fallen  sick  she  would  have  taken  care 
of  him;  but  he  never  was  ill,  and  she  did  not  think  any- 
thing about  him. 

Now  it  was  the  night  before  Thanksgiving,  and  he 
stood,  back  to  the  wind,  in  the  yard  behind  the  house. 
He  was  shivering  a  little,  but  he  was  quite  used  to  shiv- 
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eriiig  when  winter  began  to  <li-;i\v  near 
and  before  anyone  had  thought  l.o  give 
him  an  old  coat  which  could  mil  pos- 
sil)ly  be  worn  any  more  by  the  original 
owner  of  il.  Almost  (very  year  some- 
l>ody  in  the  neighborhood  did  give  him 
such  a  garment,  Simbbiiis  never  eared 
whether  it  lilted  him  or  not.  [I  was 
generally  so  tliin  that  it  fell  to  pieces 
by  spring;  but  it  was  spring  then,  and 
lie  didn't  need  it  so  much. 

"Yes,"  thought  Hnubbins;  "1  cer- 
tainly be  screwed  up  this  time,  'n'  I 
guess  I'll  do  it." 

He  glanced  toward  the  house.  It 
was  dark,  though  it  was  only  about  six- 
o'clock.  The  "inmates"  had  supper  at 
half  past  five.  Snubbing,  being  an  in- 
mate, had  therefore  had  his  supper,  and 
he  had  milked  the  cows  and  bedded  the 
horses.  He  began  oil  these  chores  at 
this  season  by  four  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  just  finished  with  the  two  cows 
that  he  always  saved  till  after  supper. 

He  moved  a  little  nearer  to  (lie  kitch- 
en windows,  which  had  no  curtains. 
He  could  see  two  of  the  old  women. 
who  were  town's  poor,  washing  the 
dishes.  If  he  kept  to  his  resolution  he 
should  probably  never  see  those  two 
old  women  wash  dishes  again.  He  did 
not  care  anything  about  the  women, 
but  he  did  feel  sorry  somehow,  and  he 
was  greatly  surprised  at  this  feeling. 
The  tiger-striped  cat,  which  had  been 
on  the  place  long  before  Snuhbins 
came,  now  walked  from  under  the  barn 
and  rubbed  about  the  boy's  feet.  He 
stooped  and  took  the  animal  in  his 
arms. 

"Oh  dear  me!"  he  said,  with  some- 
thing like  a  groan.  Then  he  added, 
sharply,  "  If  I'm  a-goin'  ter  leg  it  at 
all,  I'm  a-goin'  ter  leg  it  now." 

He   put   the   cat  down    gently,  gave 
one  final    stroke   to   its  hack   and   one 
final    glance    at    the    two    old    women 
washing  dishes.      He  pulled  his  cap  strongly  on  his  head, 
then  he  ran  softly  out  of  the.  yard  and  down  the  road. 

He  ran  in  the  direction  where  there  were  the  fewest 
houses.  He  did  not  slacken  his  pace  until  he  came  to 
four  corners.  Here  he  stopped.  He  immediately  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  hunched  his  shoulders  in 
his  usual  attitude  even  when  it  was  not  cold. 

It  was  extremely  dark,  there  being  no  moon  and  a  gray 
film  over  the  sky.  Snubbins  could  see  only  the  dim 
white  lines  of  roads  stretching  into  the  blackness.  He 
knew  the  place  very  well.  He  knew  the  country  for 
two  or  three  miles  around.  Farther  than  that  he  had 
never  been.  He  was  aware  of  a  sense  of  extreme  lone 
someness. 

"  I  s'pose  I  could  go  back,"  he  said  aloud. 

He  wondered  if  the  cat  would  care  now  he  hail  gone. 

Nobody  would  miss  him  until  morning,  for  he  always 
went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  had  his  supper  and  the 
chores  were  done. 

' 'Tain't  no  use  to  go   back."  he  remarked.      "I   sh'd 
only  have  to  screw  up  ag'in." 

He  stood  thinking  a  moment.  Presently  he  announced 
to  himself  this  decision,  "I'm  jes  goin'  ter  she!  my  eyes 
'n'  walk  right  along,  'n'  I'll  take  the  road  I  strike  if  '(.ain't 
the  one  I  jes  come  over." 

He  immediately  carried  out  this  plan,  and  as  he  didn't 
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strike  the  road  he  had  just  travelled,  he  bent  forward 
slightly,  and  directly  began  to  "leg  it  again,"  going  as 
fast  as  he  could  run. 

It  was  a  stimulating  excitement  to  go  at  his  fastest 
pace.  But  he  could  not  keep  that  up  long.  He  grew 
short  of  breath;  and  his  shoes  were  not  aids  to  running, 
for  they  had  belonged  to  the  manager  at  the  poor-house, 
and  though  they  were  tied  so  tightly  round  the  ankle 
that  they  could  not  drop  off,  they  si  ill  were,  to  quote  the 
present  wearer  of  them,  "so  wobbly,"  that  lie  came  very 
near  falling  down  several  times  before  he  actually  did 
fall  down. 

But  Snubbins  scrambled  up  again  directly,  brushed  the 
gra  vel  from  his  face,  and  ejected  it  from  his  month,  \\  bieh 
had  been  partially  open  when  he  fell.  Then  he  went  on 
again,  hut  nou  mil  \  at  a  fa  si  walk. 

He  wished  he  didn't  keep  thinking  of  thai  cat  and 
how  it  had  rubbed  against  him.  lie  had  always  known 
dimly  that,  he  eared  for  that  cat,  but  he  was  bewildered 
to  find  now  that  he  eared  so  iniieli. 

"  I  s'pose  I  sb'll  forgil.  it  afler  a.  while,"  he  thought. 
"I'm  glad  'twa'n't  a  dorg.  Jimmy  lirighl  says  you  care 
a  lol  more  for  a  dorg  'u  you  do  for  a.  cat." 

Snubbins  was  warm  now,  and  he  was  in  somewhat  bet- 
ter spirits  since  bis  run. 

There  was  not  a,  house  on  this  road  as  yet.     There  were 
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pastures  on   Imlli    sides;    and  sometimes  <-liiin|is  of  trees 

which  st 1  up  black  as  ink. 

\Vlit-ii  IK;  though!  he  li.id  been  n'one  for  hours  the  hoy 
heard  a  clock  strike  seven,  far  nil',  il  seemed  to  him.  It 
iniisl  he  the  clock  in  the  Kaptist  meeting  house  in  the 
East  village,  lie  finally  decided. 

Thi'  wind  was  strong  east,  anil  it  brought  the  sound 
plainly. 

"Them  women  must  he  through  with  them  dishes  by 
this  time,"  was  his  thought. 

After  a  while  he  was  sure  thai  he  was  far  heyond  any 
place  where  he  had  ever  heen  before'.  lie  must  come  to 
some  houses  so. in  now. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  lie  would  stop  at  the  seventh 

house   he  e: to. 

Something-  soft  and  cold  touched  the  hoy's  cheek.  He 
turned  up  his  face  toward  the  heavens.  Yes,  it  was  be- 
ginning- to  snow.  He  did  not  care  much  for  that;  he 
should  probably  reach  the  seventh  house  before  it  had 
snowed  a  great  deal.  Still,  he  thought  it  best,  to  run 
again.  l!ut  somehow  he  could  not  get  along  as  fast  as 
at  first.  His  shoes  plagued  him  more  and  more. 

He  kept  on  running,  however,  shambling  about  a  good 
deal  as  he  went.  The  ground  was  fast  growing  white,  and 
he  couldn't  see  the  pastures  at  all  now,  it  was  so  white 
between  him  and  them. 

He  heard  a  carriage  coming  ahead  of  him.  It  was  not 
coming  fast,  and  Snuhhins  resolved  to  make  an  inquiry. 
He  stood  still,  and  when  the  horse  was  close  to  him  he 
cried  out  shrill  v  : 

"Hullo!     You,  I  say!" 

There,  was  a  man  alone  in  an  open  wagon.  He  drew 
in  his  horse,  and  said,  "What?"' 

"  How  fur  is  the  seventh  house?"  asked  Suubbins. 
"What?"  said  the  man  again;  and  again  the  boy  put 
his  inquiry. 

"The  seventh  house?"  repeated  the  driver.  "I  declare 
I  'ain't  got  'rithmetic  'nough  to  tell  ye.  Won't  the  second 
or  the  third  house  do  ye?  I  might  be  able  to  reckon  's 
fur  's  that." 

"No."  answered  Snuhhins. 

"Too  bad,"  was  the  response.  "If  you  was  goin'  my 
way  I'd  take  ye  in.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  G'loiig!" 

The  horse  started  on,  and  the  boy  was  left  standing 
there.  He  immediately  started  on  also. 

In  thinking  of  this  time  he  always  believed  that  he  had 
been  walking  for  hours  before  he  came  to  a  place  where 
he  saw  a  light. 

The  snow  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  his  feet  were 
clouu-pd  heavily;  and  besides  that,  he  was  completely  be- 
wildered. He  did  not  dare  to  stand  still,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  must  stop  and  get  his  breath,  which 
appeared  to  be  leaving  him. 

"  I  guess  there  ain't  no  seventh  house,'  lie  said,  de- 
spairingly. Then  he  tried  to  think  that  he  must  be  "  fur 
off  'nough,  anyway."  by  this  time. 

It  was  then  that  he  saw  a  light  at  his  left  hand.  It 
shone  through  the  thick  snow.  It  was  evidently  a  lan- 
tern swinging  in  somebody's  hand. 

Snuhhins  stopped  in  the  road.  As  lie  looked  at  the 
light,  one  heavy  sob  came  to  his  throat  and  almost 
choked  him.  Then  he  tried  to  run  toward  the  lantern. 
He  found  he  could  not  run  much  more  that  night. 

His  footsteps  made  no  noise  in  the  snow.  He  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  light,  and  could  see  that  it  was 
carried  by  a  tall  man  who  limped,  when  suddenly  it  dis- 
appeared, and  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  door  slammed 
heavily. 

Suubbins  stood  still  again  "  Mebby  I'd  better  go  back 
to  the  poor-house.'1  he  said,  aloud.  Like  many  people 
who  are  much  alone,  this  boy  was  given  to  talking  to 
himself. 

He  faced   about,  and   became  aware  that  he  could   not 


possibly  find  his  way  back  ;  that  he  was  rompleteh 
"turned  round."  He  put  out  his  hands  as  one  does 
who  moves  in  the  dark.  He  walked  a  few  yards  this 
way.  and  then  his  ha  nils  came  against  a  wall  that,  seemed 
to  be  the  wall  of  a  house. 

The  boy  fell  comforted.  He  leaned  his  hack  against 
this  support  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "  I  guess 
it's  most,  midnight."  lie  said. 

It  was.  in  truth,  not  quite  ten  o'clock.  Present!  v  he  be- 
'jan  to  shiver  so  that  his  teeth  chattered. 

"I  guess    I'll    shove  round  'if  see   if  I    c'n   tind  a  door." 

hesaid.     So  he  shoved  round,  and  in  a  few  moments  came 

to   what,  was  surely  a  door,   and    it    was   as   surely  open. 

'  "I'ain't  the  seventh  house,"  he  whispered,  "but  I  guess 

I'll  go  right,  in." 

lie  went  in.  but  stumbled  and  fumbled  a  good  deal. 
Once  in,  he  could  see  where  the  windows  were,  and  that 
there  were  only  places  for  windows;  there  was  no  irlass. 
At  first  it  was  a  great  relief  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  the  snow.  He  sank  down  on  the  floor,  with  his 
back  pressed  to  a  partition,  he  supposed.  After  a  short 
time  he  imagined  that  the  partition  was  a  little,  a,  very 
little,  warm.  He  stood  up  and  felt  all  about  him.  There 
was  a  sort  of  half-door,  which  was  fastened  by  a  wooden 
button.  He  turned  this  button  and  opened  the  door.  It, 
was  warmer  and  warmer.  He  kept  on  groping.  There 
was  a  thick-,  square  piece  of  wood  with  a  kind  of  handle 
to  it.  This  piece  of  wood  was  fitted  into  an  opening  in 
what  felt  like  bricks. 

Snubbins  was  so  eager  now  that  his  teeth  stopped  chat- 
tering. He  pulled  out  the  planking.  He  thrust  his 
poor,  \vet,  purple  hands  into  the  opening.  How  lovely 
and  warm  it  was  there! 

"Oh,  my  sakes!"  he  cried.  "I  don't  care  if  'tain't  the 
seventh  house.  I  don't  care  what  'tis.  I'm  jes  goin'  to 
make  er  go  fur  this,  I  be." 

He  made  a  go  for  it,  and  was,  two  or  three  moments 
later,  lying  in  a  place  that  seemed  heaven  to  him,  it  was 
so  warm  and  dry. 

He  could  not  stand  or  sit;  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
stand  or  sit;  he  only  wanted  to  lie  down.  His  wet 
clothes  began  to  steam,  but  the  moisture  dried  immedi- 
ately. Snubbins  lay  with  his  head  toward  the  opening. 
He  was  telling  himself  that  he  would  watch  for  daylight 
"at.  them  winders,"  for  it,  must  lie  near  morning,  and 
when  it  was  morning  he  would  start  on  again.  He 
thought  he  could  "do  first  rate  when  it,  was  morning." 
Having  thought  this,  he  instantly  fell  asleep. 
There  were  two  large  patches  of  sunlight  shining  in 
through  the  places  where  there  had  once  been  windows 
in  the  deserted  old  house  the  next  morning,  when  a  girl 
of  about  five  years  came  through  the  open  door.  She 
wore  rubber  boots  so  shiny  that  you  knew  directly  why 
she  kept  looking  down  at  them  with  such  delight,  and 
why,  when  she  had  carefully  stepped  in  the  deepest 
snow  she  could  find,  she  took  a  fold  of  her  apron,  stoop- 
ed, and  carefully  wiped  her  boots.  She  had  a  small 
shawl  pinned  on  her  head;  the  shawl  was  blue,  and  her 
little  chubby  bloud  face  was  a  pretty  thing  to  look  at  as 
she  came  forward  into  this  kitchen  of  the  old  house. 

She  stood  a  moment  looking  about  her.  She  saw  two 
small  heaps  of  snow  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  window 
openings.  She  walked  to  these,  and  went  back  and 
forth  in  them,  ga/.ing  down  at  her  new  hoots  as  shs  did 
so.  And  as  she  gazed  she  laughed  aloud. 

It  was  this  laugh  that  wakened  Snubbins.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  saw  the  child.  It  had  happened  that  he 
had  seen  very  few  little  girls  in  his  life,  and  he  had 
never  spoken  to  one.  He  lay  there  gazing  at  her  as  she 
tramped  in  the  snow. 

Suddenly  something  came  over  his  eyes,  so  that  he 
could  not  see  quite  plainly. 

At  this  moment  the  girl  caught  sight  of  him.      She  did 
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not  scream;  she  stared  an  instant:  then  she  left  the  snow' 
and   came   to  within   a    yard    or   two   of  him.      "Be   you 
cryin'  'cause  you're  in  the  brick  oven?"  she  asked,  with 
the  utmost  interest. 

Snubbins  swallowed.  Then  he  replied,  "I  ain't  cryin' 
'n1  I  ain't  in  a  brick  oven." 

She  pressed  her  fat  red  hands  together.  "Oh,  you  be! 
you  be!"  she  exclaimed.  After  a  little  more  staring  she 
burst  into  a  .lan-h.  "  I  never  see  a  boy  in  a  brick  "oven 
Tore, "she  said.  She  laughed  again  before  she  inquired, 
in  a  voice  of  gentle  concern,  "  Was  you  real  comfor'ble?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Snubbins. 

She  came  yet  nearer.  "  I  guess  I'll  try  it  some  night," 
sheTemarked. 

The  boy  did  not  know  what,  to  say.  He  hoped  the 
child  would  not  go  away.  He  did  not  know  that,  little 
girls  were  like  this.  He  did  not  know  that  anything  in 
the  world  was  so  beautiful  and  so  kind.  He  supposed  this 
child  must,  be  kind. 

"  My  name  is  Arabella,"  she  now  said.  "Mother  calls 
me  Bella,  'cept  when  I've  be.'n  naughty,  'n'  then  she  says, 
'  Why,  Arabella  !'  very  loud.  We  had  a  lire  in  that  oven 
day  'fore  yisterd'y.  'cause  mother  wanted  to  bake  all  her 
pies  to  once.  It,  was  warm  enough  to  sleep  in.  wasn't  it 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sllllbbins. 

She  looked  at  the  boy  thoughtful! v.  "I  guess  I'll  try 
it  some  night:  though  mebby  my  doily  wouldn't  like  to 
sleep  on  bricks.  My  dolly's  a  fussy  old  thing.  Some- 
times I'm  a  good  mind  to  heave  her  out  to  the  crows. 
She's  gittin'  tejus."  There  was  a  slight,  pause.  It  was 
the  girl  who  spoke  again.  "  I  like  you." 

Snubbins's  heart  leaped.      He  said  nothing 
"Yes,"  went  on  the  girl,  "I  like  your  nose;  it's  so  lit- 
tle, 'n'  so  dretful  turned  up." 

Having  made  this  announcement,  she  changed  her 
subject  of  conversation  by  asking  if  Snubbins  knew  it 
was  Thanksgiving. 

"  Yes,"  be  answered. 

"Turkey  day,"  said  Arabella.  "If  you'll  stay  to  din- 
ner I  shall  be  real  pleased,  'n'  if  my  doily  ain't,  in  a  fussy 
fit  she'll  be  real  pleased  too.  Lots  of  turkey,  lots  of  pud'n', 
sweet  sauce  on  the  pud'n'.  live  kinds  of  pie.  Of  course 
you'll  stay.  I'll  go  right,  in  'n'  tell  mar  that  there's  a 
boy  in  the  brick  oven,  'n'  I've  arst  him  to  dinner." 

Arabella  walked  out  of  the  old  house  to  the  new  cot- 
tage which  stood  in  the  same  yard.  She  returned  imme- 
diately, accompanied  by  a  woman  who  also  had  a  shawl 
on  her  head  and  who  looked  like  Arabella  grown  up. 
The  boy  was  not  in  the  oven,  but  was  standing  in  front 
of  it. 

The  instant,  Snubbins  looked  in  the  kind  face  of  the 
woman  he  clasped  his  hands,  quite  unconscious  of  his 
dramatic  attitude. 

"  (Hi.  do  lemine  stay!"  he  cried.  "I'll  work  like  furv 
for  ye.  'N1  if  you'd  only  lemine  take  care  of  lier  some- 
times!" 

He  nodded  toward  Arabella,  who  nodded  back  at  him 
with  great  affability. 

"He's  jest  the  boy  par's  want  in'  for  his  rheumatics, 
ain't  he,  mar?"  she  inquired.  '  Twon't  hurt  you  none 
to  stoop  to  sit  on  the  milkin'-stool,  will  it?"  to  Snnbbius. 
who,  his  tongue  strangely  loosened,  hastened  to  assert 
that,  he  had  milked  more  cows  than  you  could  shake  a 
stick  at. 

Arabella's  mother  looked  intently  at  the  boy.  "Ain't, 
you  the  one  that  was  to  the  poor-house;"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.'1 

"I  recollect  you.  You  'ain't  got  a  bad  face,  'n'  my 
husband  is  awful  rheumaticy.  Mebby  we  c'n  arrange 
to  keep  ye.  Come  in  now  'n'  wash  up  'fore  breakfast." 

Snubbins  was  actually  trembling  with  the  intensity  of 
his  gratitude  as  he  followed  the  woman  across  the  yard 
to  the  cottage.  Arabella  walked  beside  him.  He  yield- 
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ed  to  the  impulse  to  say  to  her,  "I'm  mighty  glad  I 
screwed  up." 

"Screwed  up ;" 

"Yes;  to  leave  the  poor-house,  you  know." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  child.  Then  she  told  him  that  af- 
ter breakfast  she  would  let  him  look  at  her  rubber  boots. 
She  advised  him  not  to  eat  very  much  breakfast,  as  there 
was  lots  of  turkey  for  dinner. 

''Yes,"  said  Snubbins,  "'n'  pud'n'." 


DINING   WITH   A   MERMAN. 

OXE     OF     THE    OLD    SAILOR'S    YAKXS. 
BY   W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

PHE  ocean  was  shrouded  behind  an  impenetrable  enr- 
JL  tain  of  gray,  for  it  was  a  morning  of  dense,  chilling 
fog.  Nevertheless  the  Old  Sailor  sat  on  the  end  of  the 
pier  and  gazed  seaward.  The  boys,  who  were  wandering 
about  disconsolately  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  something 
to  amuse  them,  were  surprised  and  delighted  when  they 
found  him  there. 

"This  is  just  the  kind  of  a  day  fora  yarn, "said  Henry. 

"Oh  yes,  "said  George,  "and  perhaps  it  will  be  all  about 
a  fog." 

So  they  sat  down  beside  the  Old  Sailor.  He  did  not 
see  MI  to  sec  them.  He  continued  to  gaze  steadily  into  the 
t'o.j-.  and  to  mutter  indistinctly.  The  boys  gazed  into  the 
fog,  too.  They  could  see  dull  brown  line's  forming  a  ml 
advancing  and  spreading  until  they  rolled  out  of  the  fog- 
as  slow,  shiny  breakers,  toppling  over  and  bursting  into 
dingy,  leaden  spray  right  under  the  pier.  The  verv  sound 
of  the  surf  seemed  choked.  They  could  hear1  every  min- 
ute the  lonv;,  hoarse  blast  of  a  steamer's  whistlc\  warning 
other  craft  that  she  was  approaching,  P.et  \\een  the  blasts 

of  the  steamer's  whistle  they  could  hear  the  tooting  of  a 
Strident  !'"•_'  horn  aboard  some  sailing  vessel,  and  occa- 
sionally the  ringing  of  the  fog  bell  on  the  light  ship  would 
come  faintly  across  the  waters.  Suddenly,  without  turn- 
ing his  head,  the  Old  Sailor  said. 

"  An'  hou    many  toots  did  that  'ere  fog  born  give;" 

"  Two."  replied  Henry. 

"  A  n'  what,  do  that   mean  ?" 

"That  the  vessel    is  on   the  port   tack." 

"  \Yerry  u I.  loo.  J'.nt  how  kin  she  tack  w'en  there 

ain't  wind  enough  to  blowout  a.  match;"  And  theiild 
Sailor  leaned  back-  and  laughed  in  his  customary  silent 
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manner.  Then,  without  any  further  prelude,  lie  lirirkc 
out,  thus.  "  I'm  :i  bloomin'  sojer  ef  lliis  ain't  the  werry 
identical  kindo'a  fog  wot  it  happened  in.'' 

"  \Vhat  '."  cried  both   boys. 

"That  'ere's  ed/ackly  wot  I'm  a-goin'  I'm1  to  tell  ye  ef 
\e'|l  jess  hold  \our  breath  till  I  kill  git  started.  I  wen1 
down  on  my  hick  putty  consid'able  at  the  lime  wot  I'm 
a-speakin'  of.  an'  1  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  git  no  sort  o' 
a  berth  at  all.  So  1  se/  to  myself,  sez  I,  'Preehaps  ef  I 
I  r\  another  port,  I'll  do  better.'  jess  like  that,  me  bein' 
aground  in  London.  So  I  tips  an'  ships  afore  the  mast 
on  the  bark  Sni/<i  1'itililin'.  bound  for  Rio  with  a  cargo  o' 
quill  tooth  picks,  molasses,  ready-made  pants,  and  other 
knick-knacks.  The  second  male  lie  sees  I  were  a  old 
hand,  an'  so  he  puts  me  in  the  foretop,  w'ich  the  same  I 
were  werry  well  satisfied  wit.li.  Waal,  we  didn't,  have 
nothin'  excitiif,  ban-in'  a  collision  with  a  fish  in'  -smack 
off  Goodwin  Sands,  a  gale  o'  wind  off  the  Azores,  a  water- 
spout in  latitood  20  north  an'  longitood  68°  west,  an' a 
small  matter  o' six  days'  doldrums;  howsumcver,  the  dol- 
drums isn't  excitin'." 

"  What  are  doldrums1;"  asked  Geoive. 

"Doldrums,  my  son,  is  notliin'.  That  are,  it's  w'en 
there  ain't  no  wind  at  all.  an'  you  jess  buggalug  aroun'. 
an'  putty  nigh  tie  your  t'gallant,  masts  into  knots  a-roll- 
in'.  Waal,  as  I  were  a-sayin'  w'en  you  interrepted  me. 
we  didn't,  have  nothin'  else  excitin'  till  we  runs  into  the 
blamedest,  thickest,  oiliest  fog  wot  I  ever  seed.  This  'ere 
one  makes  me  think  on't,  but  it  ain't,  so  heavy.  Why, 
the  fog  was  so  thick  the  Cap'n  couldn'  tell  time  by  bis 
watch  on  deck,  'cos  w'y:  w'en  he  were  lookin'  at  the 
niinnit  hand,  he  couldn't  see  as  far  as  the  hour  hand. 
Ef  you  stuck  your  hand  out  in  front  o'  you,  it 'd  git  lost 
in  the  fog  jess  ez  ef  it'd  b'en  bit  off.  Waal,  the  Cap'n  lie 
got  a  notion  into  his  head  that  it  were  a-comin'  on  to 
blow,  an'  he  sends  bands  aloft  to  furl  the  t'-gallant-s'ls.  I 
went  up  on  the  foret'-gallant-yard  an'  sot  to  work.  Blow 
me  fur  pickles,  ef  I  didn't  get  all  mixed  up  'cos  I  couldn't 
see  nothin'  a  foot  away  from  me.  So,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  I  went  out  on  the  yard-arm,  w'en  I  thort  I  were 
a-goin'  in  toward  the  mast,  an'  fust  tiling  I  knowed  I 
went  off  the  bloomin'  thing  an'  ca-plunk  into  the  sea. 
Somebody  heard  me  go,  an'  hove  a  life-buoy  over  the  side, 
at  the  same  time  a-yellin'  '  Man  overboard!'  loud  enough 
fur  to  bust  hisself,  only  it  were  Bill  Smock,  an'  lie  had 
lungs  made  o'  rawhide. 

"  Waal,"  said  the  Old  Sailor,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
"  they  lowered  away  a.  boat,  but  .they  didn't,  dare  go  wer- 
ry fur  from  the  ship  fur  fear  she'd  never  find  the  way 
back  again.  I  kep'  a-holleriif  an'  a-swimmin',  but  I 
could  hear  from  the  sounds  o'  their  voices  w'en  they  hol- 
lered back  that  I  were  a-gittin'  further  away  all  the  time. 
This  lasted  about  an  hour,  an'  I  were  gittin'  mighty  tired 
an'  mighty  skeered,  'cos  w'y:  I  couldn't  hear  no  more 
shoutin'.  Then  I  felt  a  bit  of  a  breeze.  Ten  minnits 
later  the  fog  broke,  an'  I  saw  the  bark  about  three-quar- 
ters o'  a  mile  away.  All  her  boats  was  at  the  davies,  so 
I  knowed  they'd  gave  mo  up.  Sure  'miff,  as  soon  as  the 
breeze  fairly  filled  her  sails,  she  squared  away  on  her 
course. 

"Boys,  it  were  not  a,  agreeable  position  fur  a  honest, 
liard-workiif  sailor.  1  lowsumever,  I  didn't  quite  de- 
spair, 'cos  w'y  :  about  a  hundred  yards  away  I  sees  the 
life- buoy.  I  swimmed  to  it  an'  got  it  over  my  head  an' 
down  under  my  arms.  'Now,'  sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I,  Tin 
werry  comf  table  purwidin'  no  onconsiderate  shark  comes 
along  an'  bites  off  my  legs.'  Jess  as  I  had  said  that  I 
seed  a  shark's  fin  not  more'n  two  hundred  yards  away. 
I  decided  that  my  number  were  h'islcd  an'  I  were  bound 
for  Davy  Jones's  locker.  But  while  I  were  a  watchin'  the 
fin  I  were  jess  paralyzed  to  see  a  hand  come  up  out  o' 
the  water  an'  catch  hold  o't.  An'  the  hand  were  followed 
by  a  head  with  a  plug-hat  on't.  The  head  took  a  glance 


around,  an'  seem'  me.  ducked  under  like  a  shot.  It  come 
ii])  ag'n  in  a  minnit.  an'  tuk  another  look.  Then  it  went 
down,  the-  hand  I'ollouiif.  The  next  second  the  bloomin' 
llmi'j  comes  up  riirht  alongside  o'  inc.  an'  stares  inlo  my 
face.  Waal.  I  were  some  flabbergasted,  but  1  couldn'  help 

lallin'.     This  'ere  pusson's  face  were  so  funny.      He  1 1 

like  one  o'  them  pictures  o'  Irishmen  wot  you  see  in  a 
comic  paper,  on'y  his  eyes  an'  the  beard  aroun'  his  neck 
was  green. 

'  Wot  are  you  a-lallin'  at  '.'  sez  lie  to  me,  sez  he. 
•  '  llewin'  your  pardin','  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I.   'but   you 
are  the  livin'  image   o'   Teddy   JIulcabe\.  uot    ware   fust 
mate  o'  the  Sinti/i'in'  .S'imf//.  an ''were-  drowned.     Are  you 
him?' 

"  'No,  I  are  not  him,'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he;  'my  name 
are  Benjamin  B.  Seagrave,  an.'  I  never  were  a  sailor,  'cos 
I  are  by  birth  an'  perfession  a  merman.' 
"  M  )h.'  sez  I,  'then  you  'ain't  got  no  legs?' 
'  'Legs!       No,  certingly  not.      WTot  good  is  legs   out 
here  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  fathom  o'  water;' 

'  'Not  bavin'  no  legs,'  sez  I,  'you  ain't  afraid  o'  bavin' 
'em  bit  off'.' 

"  '  Bit  off!     What  in  water  are  you  a-talkin'  about? 
Oh,  I  see.      You're  a-lookin'  at  my  shark.' 
'  'Oh,  are  that  your  shark  !' 
'Yes;  he's  all  right.      He  wouldn't  bite  you.' 
1  '  I  wouldn't  like  to  give  him  a  chance.' 
'Here,  Fido!  here,  Fido!  here,  Fido!'  he  calls,  and 
the  shark  comes  a-swimmin'  up  a- wan-gin'  bis  tail.     '  You 
go  right  home,  sir,'  sez  Mr.  Seagrave,  'an'  mind,  this  'ere 
geii'leman  are  a  friend  o'  mine,  an'  he's  not  to  be  bit.' 

"The  shark  he  waggles  his  tail  some  more,  stands  on 
his  head,  an'  goes  straight  down. 

'  Were  do  you  live?'  sez  I  to  Mr.  Seagrave. 
"  '  Oh,  jess  below  here,'  he  sez,  pointin'  down. 

-  How  fur?'  sez  I. 

'  '  A  little  over  three-quarters  o'  a  mile,'  sez  he.  '  Come 
down  an'  I'll  interdooce  ye  to  my  wife.' 

'  No,  thankee,' sez  I. 

'  '  Oh,  o' course,' sez  he,  'I  forgot.  You'd  git  drownded. 
Say,  wot  are  you  doiu'  here  anyhow?  Workin'  fur  the 
coast  survey  .'' 

1  'Nab;   fell  overboard  from  the  bark  Sago  Puddhi'.' 
"  WTaal.  Mr.  Seagrave  he  jess  leaned  back  an'  shuck  his 
sides  a-laffin.'     W'en  he  got  his  wind  ag'in,  he  sez  tome, 
sez  he: 

"'I've  heerd  tell  o'  razor-clam-puddin',  an'  octopus- 
puddiif  with  squid  sass,  but  wot  'n  gracious  are  sago-pud- 
din';' 

"I  allowed  that  I  didn't  rightly  know-  myself,  never 
bavin'  eat  the  same.  An'  then  I  sez  to  him,  sez  I: 

'I  wouldn'   mind   bavin'  some   now,   'cos   w'y  :     I'm 
feeliii'  a  leetle  chilly  an'  pooty  consid'able  hungry.' 

'  Waal,  you  jess  come  along  o'  me,'  sez  he,  '  an'  I'll  fix 
you  ii]).' 

"He  were  a-startin'  to  dive  down  w'en  I  ketched  him 
by  the  lapel  o'  his  coat  an'  hinted  to  him  that  I  couldn't 
dive  down  quite  so  deep. 

"  'Oh,  I  keep  a-forgettin','  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  'that 
you're  one  o'  them  there  poor  shore  pussons.  Howsum- 
ever,  we  kin  soon  manage.  I  know  a  nice  little  coral 
reef  not  fur  from  here.  It's  out  o'  water  at  low  tide,  an' 
we  can  lie  on  the  reef  an'  eat.  I'll  jess  call  my  carridge.' 
"So  savin'  he  stuck  his  head  down  under  the  water  an' 
made  a  noise  wot  sounded  edzackly  like  the  ringiii'  o'  a 
bell.  I  dunno  how  he  did  it,  but  he  did.  In  about  two 
minutes  arousin'  big  sword-fish,  hitched  to  a  big  sea-shell, 
come  up,  an'  Mr.  Seagrave  invited  me  to  git  in,  w'ich  the 
same  I  done. 

"  '  Who's  goin'  to  drive?'  sez  I. 

'  We  don't  drive.      We  jess  talks  fishy  to  him,  an'  he 
knows  w'ere  to  go.' 

"So    he    leans    over    the    dash-board   an'    sez   some- 
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thin'  to  the  sword-fish, 
an'  away  we  wenl 
a-whizzin'.  Waal,  we 
got  to  the  coral  reef  all 
right  'nuft',  an'  the  ear 
ridge  were  sent  below 
ag'in,  he  bavin'  said 
somethiii'  to  the  tisli. 
In  three  or  four  min- 
utes I  see  a  b'ilin'  in 
the  water,  an'  up  comes 
a  merwoman,  follered 
by  a  lot  o'  little  merlads 
an'  mermaids. 

"  'These  here,'  sez 
Mr.  Seagrave,  '  is  my 
wife  an'  fam'ly.' 

"  I  bowed  to 'em,  and 
they  all  flopped  around 
an'  laid  out  on  the  cor- 
al. Mrs.  Seagrave  were 
not  wot  you  might  call 
pooty,  seem'  she  were  a 
werry  sickly  green  with 
dark  blue  freckles,  but 
the  kids  was  kind  o' 
spry  an'  euniiin'. 

'  Are  the  dinner 
cumin'?'  sez  Mr.  Sea- 
grave. 

'  Yes;  Sally  are 
a-bringing  of  it,'  sez 
his  wife. 

"'Sally's  our  hired 
gal,'  sez  he  to  me  ;  '  she 
are  a  Sally  Growler,  but 
we  calls  her  jess  plain 
Sally.' 

"  Wen  she  come  up  I  seed  that  she  were  werry  plain 
Sally.  Howsumever,  the  dinner  were  plainer  still,  bein' 
as  how  it  were  all  raw.  But  I  tilled  myself  up  with  three 
oysters." 

"With  three?"  exclaimed  Henry. 

"  Yep,"  responded  the  Old  Sailor.  "  Wy,  they  was 
as  big  as  your  two  fists,  an'  a  dozen  on  'em  would  'a'  fed 
a  small  fam'ly.  Waal,  the  more  I  looked  at  this  'ere 
fam'ly  o'  merpeople  the  more  I  thought  I  could  make  a 
everlastin'  fortune  ef  I  could  get  'em  to  go  ashore  with 
me  an'  exhibit  in  a  dime  museum.  So  I  sez  to  Mr.  Sea- 
grave,  sez  I : 

'  '  Ever  b'en  ashore?' 

'  W'y,'  sez  lie  to  me,  sex,  he,  '  I'm   ashore  now,  ain't 
I?' 

'  '  Oh,  I  mean  on  land  — in  America,  fur  instance.' 
'Yes,' he  sez,  'once  w'en  I  were  young.' 
'  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  back''  sex,  I. 

'  '  No,'  sez  he. 

'  'But  s'posin'  I  could  make  it  wuth  your  while.' 

L'I  don't  see  how  you  could,'  sez  he,  thortfullike; 
'  W'y,  fur  one  thing  there's  no  water  ashore,  an'  I  'ain't 
got  nothhi'  to  walk  with.' 

'  '  But  s'posin'  I  was  to  agree  to  furnish  you  with  a 
big  tank  full  o'  salt  water,  an'  with  glass  sides  so  you 
could  see  out.' 

"Mrs.  Seagrave  an'  the  children  sot  up  an'  looked  werry 
sharp  at  me,  an"  Mr.  Seagrave  sez,  werry  slow, 
'  Wot  do  you  mean?' 
'  Waal,'  sez  I  to  him.  sez  I,  not  know  in'  no  heller.  '  ef 

I  could  have  you  an'  your  fam'ly  on  exhibition  fur  a  I I 

a  year,  I  could  make  a  hundred  thousan'  dollyers,  an'  I  '<! 
give  you  half,  an'  then  you  — 

"But  at  that  moment   Mrs.  Seagrave   an'  the  kids  let 
out  a  awful  screech  an'  dived  into  the  sea  with  a  loud 
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splash.  Mr.  Seagrave,  whose  green  face  had  turned  to  a 
sickly  yaller,  sez  to  me: 

'  'I  might  'a'  knowed  better  'n  to  talk  to  a  bloom  in' 
landlubber.  All  you  people  want  o'  us  is  to  catch  one 
o'  us  an'  show  him  in  a  tank.  But  you  'ain't  never  done 
it.  yet.  an'  you  never  will.  You  make  sham  mermaids 
an'  show  'em,  but  you  'ain't  never  had  a  real  one.  All 
my  life  I've  been  watchin'  out  ag'in  seheines  o'  you  land 
lubbers  to  catch  me,  an'  I  b'en  eddieatin'  up  my  children 
to  look  out  for  'em,  too.  An'  now,  by  the  great  whale's 
fin,  I  find  you  a-ilualin'  out  here  in  the  middle  o'  the  sea 
in  danger  o'  starvin',  I  treat  you  decent,  an'  give  you 
somethiii'  to  eat,  an'  right  oft'  you  want  to  get  me  into  a 
tank  an'  make  a  show  o'  me.  That  ever  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  the  day!  Anyhow,  you're  the  first  land- 
lubber that  ever  had  a  face-to-face  talk  with  one  o'  us,  an' 
you're  a-goin'  to  be  the  last.' 

"With  that  he  grabbed  me  round  the  neck  an'  dove 
into  the  sea.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  were  a-goner. 
Down,  down  we  went,  till  arter  a  while  he  sex.  in  my  ear 
— an'  I  could  hear  him  under  water  too-  -'Now  dmwn. 
you  landlubber!'  With  that  he  lets  me  .go.  an'  be  disap- 
pears. I  couldn't  hold  my  brealh  no  longer,  so  I  iifirin-il 
my  mouth,  swallowed  water,  an'  fainted.  Wen  I  come 
to  I  were'  lloalin'  around  m  the  sea.  '( 'os  w'y  :  1  still 
had  the  life  buoy  on,  an '  it  'd  lining  me  up  to  the  lop. 

Hut    I   were  crazj  as  a.  loon  for  t\\o  weeks  arter  I   were 

picked  up  by  the  steamer  (  'iiii.tn/iil imi,  hound  from  <  'ape 
Town  to  liarnegal.,  Xew  Jersey,  with  a  cargo  <>'  l>uleh 
cheese,  an'  I  couldn't  do  nolhin'  Vept  lie  in  a  bunk  an' 

holler  •  I  hing.'' 

"  What  ;"  cried  the  boys. 

"He  called  me  a  landlubber!" 

Then  the  fog  began  to  lift,  and  the  boys  wenl  home  to 
dinner. 
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Till-     llorsK    IN    SALEM. 

I',V    I-M.I.KN    IKII  GLAS   I)  I'il.A  NI). 

npHANKSGIYlXG    day    ill    Salem    is   and    always    lias 

1     been    il liicl'   holiday    of    llir    year,  anil  Grandma 

Forrest  IT  prided  herself  upon  celebrating  it  in  the  ".nod 
old  fashioned  way,  jus!  as  her  mother  and  grandmother 
had  d '  before  her. 

For  weeks  the  hustle  of  ^reparation  had  ruled  in  the 
old  house  on  Essex  Street,.  The  shelves  in  the  pantry 
were  lined  with  mince  and  pumpkin  pies;  turkeys  and 
ducks  that  had  proudly  strutted  ahout  the  ham  yard. 
a  DM  derin  g  why  they  were  b<u'ng  fed  so  daintily,  had 
been  killed  for  the  occasion:  all  kinds  of  goodies  had 
been  procured  to  please  "the  children  " — the  six  sons  and 
daughters  and  the  nine  hungry  grandchildren  who  were 
ci  imini:1  to  spend  the  day  at  the  old  homestead. 

The  house  stood  in  u  hat  had  once  heen  the  fashionable 
c(uarter  of  I  he  town,  and  in  the  garden  and  adjoining  the 
house  was  what  had  once  been  the  barn,  but  which  was 
now  titled  up  as  a  music  room,  and  in  which  was  built  a 
lai-".-e  pipe-organ,  for  Grandpa  Forrester's  youngest  son 
had  In  en  a  line  musician. 

And  that  was  the  sad  part  of  this  Thanksgiving  day. 
Bayard  Forrester,  who  was  in  the  navy,  had  been  with 
them  last  year,  had  soon  afterward  sailed  away,  and  in 
a  terrible  hurricane  his  ship  was  lost  with  all  on  board. 

It  was  hard  to  have  the  family  dinner  without  Uncle 
l',a\  ard,  but  the  grandparents  decided  that  it  was  hetiei- 
to  do  as  usual,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  to  whom 
Thanksgiving  day  in  Salem  was  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  year. 

The  family  arrived  the  night  before.  There  were  the 
Webb  Forresters,  with  their  two  sons  and  one  daughter; 
the  i  isgoods,  with  their  three  sons;  and  all  the  "Jack" 
Forresters,  who  brought  with  them  a  girl  cousin  of  their 
own,  liuth  (  'base,  who  bad  never  spent  a.  Thanksgiving  in 
New  England.  From  the  moment  they  entered  the  house 
Babel  reigned. 

"  Hullo,  grandpa  !" 

"Ob  grandma,  see  what  we've  brought  you!  A  bushel 
of  nuts." 

"  I  brought  my  red  puppy  along,  because  we  were  afraid 
to  leave  him  at  home.  His  name  is  Teddy,  and  he  is  a 
pure  cocker." 

"  And,  grandma,  Ruth  Chase  has  never  seen  a  '  gib- 
raltar'!" 

Tins  last  bit  of  information  was  received  with  excla- 
mations of  pity  and  surprise  from  all  the  children.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  parlor  door  opened,  and  a 
little  girl,  dressed  in  white,  walked  into  the  room  so  quiet- 
ly that  at  iirst  no  one  noticed  her.  She  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  listening  intently.  Her  hair  fell  in  golden 
curls  about  her  face  and  over  her  shoulders,  and  her 
brown  eyes  were  large  and  dreamy-looking.  Presently 
she  walked  quickly  across  the  room  to  Margaret  Forrester, 
moving  her  arms  slightly,  and  touching  the  furniture  as 
she  passed. 

"  Here's  Amy!"  cried  all  the  boys,  big  and  little,  Hock- 
ing ahout  her:  "dear  little  Amy!"  And  then  they 
kissed  her  and  welcomed  her  in  a  gentle  way  qnile  dill'er- 
eni  from  their  ordinary  manner.  For  Amy  Forrester 
was  their  little  orphan  cousin,  who  always  lived  at  the 
grandfather's,  and  she  was  blind. 

The  supper  table  was  a  merry  all'air  that  night,  and 
Mrs.  Korrest er's  beautiful  old  face  beamed  from  behind 
1  he  ".real  silver  urn,  and  showed  no  trace  of  the  ache  I  hat 
was  in  her  heart  for  the  son  who  had  been  drowned. 

"Just  think,  grandma,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "Ruth 
(  'lia.M-  has  never  seen  a  gibraltar.  I  don't  believe  she 
knows  v\hat  a  gihrallar  is." 

"  Yes.  I  do,"  said  Ruth,  thus  challenged;  "  it's  a  strait 
with  a  hi":  rock,  and  the  English  own  it." 


"That's  a  very  good  answer."  said  one  of  the  uncles, 
coming   to   the    rescue.       "The  gibraltar   that   we  mean    is 
quite  straight,  and  as   hard   as  a    rod;,  and   the  Ac(r  Knu 
lish  own    it.      Now  what  can  it  her" 

"Wait  until  after  tea,"  said  his  mother,  "and  then 
Ruth  can  both  see  and  taste." 

And  when  the  meal  was  over  a  large  box  of  gibraltars 
was  produced— the  old-fashioned  candy  so  well  named, 
so  impossible  to  eat.  but  so  dear  to  every  child  of  Salem 

"  How  funny  never  to  have  seen  one  before,"  said  M  a  r 
garet,  as  she  removed  the  ibi,,  paper  covering.  "  What 
else  haven't  you  tasted,  Ruth?  1  >o  you  like  plum-pud- 
ding?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  do,"  returned  Ruth,  doubtfully. 

"Don't  like  plum  pudding !"  came  in  a  chorus  from 
every  one.  "  Why,  it's  not  worth  while  to  come  to  the 
dinner  table  at  all  if  you  don't  like  plum-pudding!" 

"Is  that  all  you  have?"  asked  Ruth  in  astonishment. 

"Oh  dear  no!"  said  Dick;  "it's  only  the  end,  but  it's 
the  best  part,  and  it  comes  in  with  real  lire  round  it.  It's 
jolly!"  and  he  smacked  his  lips  in  anticipation. 

"She'll  like  it  here."  said  Margaret;  "she  couldn't 
help  it." 

"I  think  gibraltars  are  splendid,"  said  Ruth,  as  she 
tried  in  vain  to  bite  the  one  she  had. 

"I've  thought  of  a  new  game,"  whispered  Webb  For- 
rester, .Inn.,  to  his  cousin,  Tom  Osgood. 

"Good!"  said  Tom  :   "  let's  have  it." 

"  Not  here.  We'll  have  to  jro  up  to  the  garret  to  play 
it." 

"  Do  you  think  grandma  '11  let  us  play  there  at  nig'ht?" 

"  Oh  yes;  she  always  used  to." 

And  presently  they  had  obtained  the  desired  permis- 
sion, coupled  with  cautions  to  he  careful  of  Amy.  and  all 
disappeared  up  stairs. 

The  garret  at  Grandpa  Forrester's  was  a  wonderful 
place.  At  night  it.  was  extremely  weird,  for  the  two 
lamps  which  the  children  carried  up  ha  rely  lighted  it,  and 
the  distant  nooks  and  corners  were  very  uncanny. 

"Now,  you  know  I've  been  down  at  Plymouth  this 
fall,"  said  Webb,  "and  everything  you  hear  there  is 
Min/floirrr.  Mni/Jluiri'i;  just  because  the  Pilgrims  hap- 
pened to  land  there,  and  that's  about  all  you  hear;  and 
since  then  I've  been  reading  up,  and  I  think  it  would  he 
fun  if  we  played  it.  I  thought  when  I  was  down  in 
that  museum  that  there  were  just  as  good  things  in  Grand- 
ma Forrester's  garret  as  there  are  there." 

"And  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some  of  these  things 
came  over  in  the  Mtti/Jltitrt'r,"  said  Margaret,  "for  you 
know  Salem  was  settled  by— 

"Oh  yes,  we  know  all  about  that,"  interrupted  Webb, 
whose  impatience  to  tell  his  game  made  him  forget  his 
manners,  "and  now  listen  to  what  we'll  do.  Pile  up  all 
the  stuff  we  can  find  on  the  big  four-post  bedstead,  and 
pretend  it's  the  Mayflower  coming  over  with  all  the  fur- 
niture on  board.  She  must  have  been  a  pretty  big  ship 
to  hold  all  the  things  they  say  came  over  on  her." 

The  bedstead  was  piled  high  with  chairs,  tables,  wash- 
stands,  and  boxes,  until  it  groaned  beneath  the  weight. 

"Now,  Tom,"  said  Webb,  "you'd  better  be  John  Al- 
den  and  I'll  be  Miles  Standish,  because  he  was  rather 
short  and  broad.  Margaret  can  be  Mary  Chiltou.  You 
know  she  was  the  first  woman  who  landed.  Amy  might 
be  Priscilla,  and  ride  on  the  ox  saddle  when  John  Alden 
marries  her,  like  that  picture  we've  got  at  home." 

And  then  the  fun  began. 

"  Now.  Mary  Chilton,  it's  time  for  you  to  land!"  cried 
Webb,  arranging  a  heap  of  pillows  in  the  centre  of  the 
i in,  about  three  yards  from  the  ship.  "This  is  Plym- 
outh Rock. 

"But  must  I  jump  all  that  distance?"  asked  Margaret, 
looking  at  it  somewhat  doubtfully.  "I  don't  believe 
Mary  ('billon  jumped  that  far." 
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••Of  course  she  did  '.  You  don'l  suppose  those  I'llgrim 
women  stopped  at  a,  little  thing  like  that.dovour 

Thus  assisted,  "Mary  Chilton"  succeeded  in  reaching 
shore. 

Two  or  three  of  (lie  lioys  \vlio  were  aeling  as  scouts  on 
shore,  hunting-  for  Indians,  now  came  rushing  iiaek  I'roin 
llie  farther  end  of  Hie  garret,  followed  h\-  Tedd  v,  Tom's 
l>ni)|)y.  who  yelped  and  barked  and  made  as  much  noise 
as  an  ordi  nary  lirass  band. 

"  The  Indians  are  on  us!"  they  cried,  brandishing  their 
swords  and  guns,  which  were  real  Inil  very  ancient.  But 
this  last  lilt  of  acting  was  disasl  rolls.  Dick"  Forrester 
overturned  one  of  the  lamps,  and  in  falling  il,  set  lire  to 
Amy's  white  dre-v 

With  aery  of  horror  Webb  sprang  forward  and  threw 
the  child  into  the  heap  of  pillows  Ihat  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  With  these  ho  managed  to  extinguish  the 
flames  before  they  had  done  any  serious  damage  to  the 
little  hlind  girl,  who  looked  very  while,  however,  as  she 
lay  among  the  pillows. 

The  lamp  being  a  lirass  one,  the  oil  did  not  escape,  and 
no  harm  was  done  in  that  way.  Tom  rushed  for  a  pitcher 
of  water,  which  he  poured  wildly  in  every  direction,  del- 
uging impartially  furniture  and  friends,  while  Dick  ran 
down  stairs  three  step^  at  a  time  shouting  "  lire !"  as  loud- 
ly as  he  had  "Indians"  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  older  people  sprang  to  their  feet,  some  one  touched 
the  fire-alarm,  and  all  ran  up  stairs.  When  old  Mr.  For- 
iv, ter  arrived  upon  the  scene  and  found  that  his  favorite 
grandchild  had  narrow  I  \  escaped  such  a  frightful  death, 
he  was  seriously  angry  with  the  hoys  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  He  sternly  ordered  them  to  arrange  the  gar- 
ret as  thev  had  found  it.  and  not  to  enter  it  ao-ain  duriiK" 
their  stay. 

"I  have  serious  thoughts,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
wife,  "of —  ISnt  lie  was  interrupted  by  a  tremendous 
commotion  that  arose  in  the  street,,  distant  echoes  of 
which  could  be  heard  even  in  the  Barrel.  They  hurried 
down  stairs,  to  meet  on  the  way  up  two  stalwart  firemen, 
while  outside  engines  and  hook  and  ladder  companies 
were  drawn  up  in  response  to  the  alarm  that  had  been 
sent  out,  and  a  large  crowd  had  collected. 

The  firemen  were  quite  disgusted  at  finding  nothing  to 
do;  but  the  family  were  thankful  enough  that  Webb's 
presence  of  mind  had  prevented  anymore  serious  dam- 
age. The  boy>.  very  nine1  sobered,  quietly  put  back  the 
furniture  into  its  accustomed  places,  while  Margaret, 
who  was  Amy's  favorite  cousin,  sat  by  the  little  blind 
girl  while  she  was  being  made  ready  for  the  night — her 
arm,  which  was  slightly  burned,  being  carefully  dressed 
and  bound  up — and  told  her  stories  until  she  fell  asleep. 
The  next  morning  nothing  could  be  talked  of  lint  the 
excitement  of  the  night  before,  and  every  one  looked  at 
Amy  more  lovingly  than  ever  when  they  thought  of  how 
nearly  they  had  lost,  her. 

The  dinner-hour  from  time  immemorial  had  been  four 
o'clock,  and  when  the  family  returned  from  church, 
which  they  had  attended  in  a  body,  they  congregated 
again  in  the  sitting-room  at,  the  front  of  the  house  to  wail 
for  the  great  event  of  the  day. 

Amy  had  been  to  church  too.  though  she  carried  her 
arm  in  a  sling-,  and  now,  as  she  looked  a  trifle  pale,  her 
grandmother  suggested  that  she  should  lie  down  in  a  lit- 
tle room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  was  known  as 
the  study.  She  fell  asleep,  and  so  her  grandmother  left, 
her  there,  and  the  other  children  amused  themselves  with 
games  and  books  in  the  silting  room,  and  longed  for  din- 
ner. Amy  had  a  nap,  and  was  lying  in  a  half  dreamy  slate- 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  when  she  heard  strains  of 
sweet  music.  First  came  the  deep  notes  of  an  organ, 
then  a  sound  as  of  voices  singing  a  beautiful  chant,  after 
that  the  ordinary  tones  of  the  organ  auain. 

"I   must  be   in   heaven, "she  thought.      "I   died   last 


"IT'S   THE    BEST    PART,   AND    IT    COMES    IN    WITH   REAL    FIRE  AROUND    IT." 

night  when  I  was  burned,  and  now  I  am  in  heaven,  and 
that  is  Tiide  Bayard.  No  one  else  could  play  like  that. 
I  le  used  to  make  it  sound  like  voices.  I  will  go  find  him." 

She  sat  up  011  the  lounge. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  see 
in  heaven,  and  I  can't  any  more  than  I  could  in  grand- 
pa's house  in  Salem.  But  that  music!  It  is  Uncle  Bay- 
ard, and  so  it,  must  be  heaven,  for  he  is  dead.  And,  after 
all,  I  can  get  along  as  well  without  seeing.  I  can  listen." 

Louder  grew  the  music. 

"  I  will  go  find  him  !''  she  said  again.  "  I  think  he  will 
be  glad  to  see  his  little  Amy;"  and  she  moved  towards 
the  door,  feeling  her  way  with  her  one  free  hand. 

The  door  that  she  passed  through  led  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sageway  to  another  door  which  opened  into  a  small  room 
in  the  old  barn.  This  again  communicated  with  the 
main  portion  of  the  barn  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  music-room,  and  from  which  the  sounds  of  the  organ 
now  came. 

When  Amy  opened  the  door  a  burst  of  melody  tilled 
the  room,  and  then  ceased.  All  was  still.  Presently  a 
well-known  voice  said,  softly  : 

"Amy.  my  little  Amy,  are  you  the  one  to  find  me?" 
And  a,  man's  strong  arms  were  about  her,  and  her  face 
was  hid  on  his  shoulder. 

"  1  dde  I  ;.-iya  nl,  I  knew  it  was  yon  !  It's  heaven,  isn't 
it;  And  shall  we  always  be  together?  It  must  be  heaven, 
because  you're  here,  and  you  were  drowned  ami  wen  I  io 
heaven:  but  it  seems  like  grandpa's  house  in  Salem." 

"It  is  not  In  a  ven,  darling,  and  we  are  hot  h  alive,  and 
I  hope  will  be  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  was  not 
drowned,  though  [  came  very  near  it.  and  I  have  been 
very  ill  since  then." 

liradually  Amy  reali/ed  ilia!  her  uncle  Bayard  had 
come  back  to  them  all.  Kor  a  few  moments  she  lay  \ery 
still  indeed.  Then  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck" 
and  kissed  him.  "  I  miisl  go  tell  grandma,"  she  said. 

"Wait,"  Said    l!a\ard.       "II    may  be  loo  great    a   sll 
for  her.      That-  is  the  reason   I  came  in  the  hack  way  and 
began   h>  play.      The  servants  did   not  know   meal    first, 
and   we're   terribl]     frightened,  and    I    made   ihem   promise 
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not  to  tell.  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  lind  me, 
little  Amy,  for  you  always  loved  my  music." 

"I'll  tell  her  so  she  won't  be  frightened."  said  Amy: 
"let  UK?  go  now.  You  begin  to  play  again.  It's  the 
best  way. 

Then  she  felt  her  way  back  through  the  house  to  the 
sitting-room,  and  to  her  grandmother's  side. 

"  hook  at  Amy's  face!"  ci'ied  one  of  her  aunts.  "  She 
looks  as  if  she  had  seen  a  vision." 

Every  one  looked  at  her,  and  then  for  some  reason  (he 
room  became  unusually  still. 

"  I  have  been  listening  to  some  music,  "she  said,  quiet- 
ly, though  her  voice  trembled  a  little;  "it  was  such  lovely 
music,  grandma.  ll  made  me  think  I  was  in  heaven,  for 
it  was  just  like  Uncle  Bayard's." 

"('hild!"   exclaimed  her  grandmother. 

"  A  ml  if  you'll  listen  you'll  hear  it  now,  "continued  Amy. 

Faraway  they  heard  a  melody  that  Bayard  had  loved 
a.nd  often  played.  Mrs.  Forrester  rose  and  put  out  her 
hand.  Smiie  one  placed  Amy's  in  it. 

"  Take  me  there!"    whispered  the  mother,  hoarsely. 

No  one  attempted  to  follow,  a.nd  the  little  blind  o-irl 
led  her  grandmother  through  the  several  rooms.  The 
maids,  who  hail  gathered  about  the  doorways  with  awe- 
struck faces,  fell  back  for  I  hem  to  pass.  Just  before  they 
reached  the  music-room,  Amy  paused. 


"  Don't  be  too  much  frightened. 
grandma  dear,"  she  said,  kissing  the 
hand  she  held  ;  "  it  is  not  heaven. though 
it  seems  like  it.  It  is  the  house  in 
Salem,  and  Uncle  Bayard  has  come 
home." 

Then  she  opened  the  door  and  they 
entered. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  and  all  the 
family  had  seen  him.  Twenty  times 
over  he  had  told  the  story  of  the  hurri- 
cane, the  wreck,  and  the  manner  of  his 
rescue. 

"I  caught  hold  of  a  spar  and  was 
washed  up  on  an  island  ever  so  many 
miles  away."  said  Bayard.  "Some 
friendly  natives  found  me  and  brought 
me  to.  I  believe  they  thought  I  was 
dead  at  first.  I  had  not  been  well  be- 
fore the  hurricane,  and  after  this  had  a 
bad  fever.  I  was  desperately  ill  for 
months,  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  me 
but  the  medicine-man  of  the  tribe  and 
some  of  the  native  women.  When  I 
got  well  I  went  back  to  the  town  where 
we  had  been  stationed.  No  one  knew 
me,  and  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  home  and  report  ill  person 
at  headquarters  rather  than  send  word 
from  there.  It  would  have  got  into  the 
papers  and  been  so  sensational.  Be- 
sides.you  would  not  have  known  wheth- 
er or  not  to  believe  it,  and  it  would 
have  stirred  you  all  up.  I  knew  I  could 
get  here  almost  as  soon  as  a  letter,  and 
I  thought  it  the  best  way  to  do,  so  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting-  a  man  to  recognize 
me.  though  it  was  pretty  hard  work. 
He  lent  me  the  money  to  come  home, 
and  promised  he  would  not  tell  he  had 
seen  me,  and  here  I  am." 

"How  funny  you  look.  Uncle  Bay- 
arj,  with  that  big  brown  beard,  and 
your  face  is  so  thin  compared  to  what 
it  used  to  be,"  said  Margaret.  "  It's  no 
wonder  nobody  knew  you." 

"His  eyes  are  the  same,"  said  his  mother,  lovingly; 
"  nothing  could  change  them." 
"Nor  his  music,"  added  Amy. 

Needless  to  say  what  a  truly  Thanks-giving  day  this 
was.  At  first  every  one  felt  too  much  excited  to  think 
of  turkey  or  duck.  The  hoys  gathered  about  their  uncle, 
drinking  in  every  word  of  his  adventures,  and  each  one 
registering  a  private  vow  that  when  he  grew  up  he  would 
go  into  the  navy.  In  fact,  Webb  thought  he  would  go 
to  Annapolis  that  very  year,  but  by  the  time  four  o'clock 
came,  they  at  least  were  ready  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
feast,  and  when  the  plum-pudding,  surrounded  by  real 
blue  llame.  reached  the  table,  the  fun,  led  by  Uncle  Bay- 
ard himself,  was  at  its  height. 

Ruth  found  that  she  liked  plum-pudding  as  well  as 
she  had  gibraltars  and  all  the  other  good  things,  and  sin- 
was  quite  sure  that,  she  had  never  eaten  as  much  in  all 
her  life  as  she  did  at  that  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  Sa- 
lem. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  old  Mr.  Forrester  rapped  on 
the  table  for  quiet.  Then  he  said,  leaning  forward  towr- 
arcls  his  wife,  in  a  voice  that  was  just  a  little  shaky, 
"  My  dear,  we  have  two  things  for  which  to  be  very 
thankful:  that  our  son  who  was  lost  has  been  given 
back  to  us,  and  for  our  little  granddaughter,  who  was 
saved  last  night  to  find  him  to-day." 


THE     HUSKY     WHIP    TRICK. 


MY    II    G.    I'.UNE. 


CRACK!  CRACK!  ri;  UK  : 
••  Say.  Jimmy,  has    .l;i,-k    got    a    pistol?"  asked    Joe 
Hickey  of  his  companion,  lioundless  Jimmy  Atwater,  as 
the   two  turned    into   tin;  <_:ate  of  .lack  Pi-all's  house  one 
November  afternoon. 

Crack!  crack!  cruel,- .' 

"A  pistol?  Why,  lie's  got  a  regular  arsenal."  said 
Jimmy.  "  But  you  don't  suppose  his  father  'd  be  lei  hnu; 
him  fire 'em  oft'  in  the  garden,  do  you?" 

"What  was  that  noise,  then?"  inquired  Joe. 

"01),  that  noise?''  said  Jimmy.  "  I  don't  know,  but  it 
sounds  like  the  snapping  of  a  big  teamster's  whip — ami 
that's  just  what  it  is,"  he  continued,  as  they  turned  the 
corner  of  the  house,  and  sa  \v  .lark  swini;-mir  a  whip  with 
a  tremendously  long  lash  over  his  head,  then  with  quirk 
twist  of  the  stock  snap  the  lash  straight  in  front,  of  him, 
so  that  the  extreme  end  of  it  hit  the  ground  about,  eight- 
een feet  distant,  raising  a  little  cloud  of  dirt,  and  making 
a  sharp,  loud  sound,  not  unlike  that  made  by  tiring  a 
pistol. 

"Say,  that's  a  jim  dandy  whip!"  cried  Jimmy;  "  where 
did  you  get  it?" 

"Made  it.      Hullo,  boj's!"  shouted  Jack. 

''  What  are  you  doing  with  it!"  inquired  Joe. 

"  Oh,  just  practising,"  replied  Jack.      ( 'nn-l,-  '. 

"Practising  what?"  asked  Joe. 

"  Weeding."  said  Jack,  in  a  nonchalant  tone.      Crack .' 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  so  green  as  I  look,"  returned  Joe. 


"That's  lucky."  retorted  Jack,  "  or  I  might  have  taken 
you  for  a  weed;"  and  lie  snapped  the  long  lash  again 
i-riii-!,- .' — this  time  so  that,  it  struck  the  ground  just  in 
front  of  Joe's  toes,  which  caused  him  to  jump  harkuard 
with  such  suddenness  that  he  sat  down  \>T\  hard  and 
nearly  turned  a  back  somersault,  which  made  Jimmy 
and  .lack  roar  with  laughter. 

"Quit  your  fooling,"  said  Joe,  getting  np.  ''You 
might  have  hurt  me  that  time." 

"No,"  said  Jack;  "because  I  happened  to  1;  now  that 
it's  just  twenty  feet  from  here  to  where  you  were  stand- 
ing, and  this  lash  is  only  eighteen  feet  long.  Now,  look 
here.  See  that  frost-bitten  burdock;"  indicating  a  weed 
about  fifteen  feet  away,  and  swinging  the  lash  around  his 
head,  then  with  a  well-directed  aim  he  snapped  the  whip 
so  that  the  end  of  the  lash  curled  around  the  stalk,  and 
broke  it  oft'  close  to  the  ground.  "Doesn't  that  beat  hoe- 
ing;" cried  Jack. 

"That's  a  good  trick.  Where'd  you  learn  it;"  ex- 
claimed Jimmy. 

"At  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  Illinois,"  replied  Jack. 
"  I'll  teach  you,  if  you  like.  It's  not  so  easy  as  it  looks, 
but  it's  rare  sport.  It's  an  Eskimo  game.  You  know 
they  had  a  village  on  the  grounds.  One  of  the  guards 
told  me  about  the  Huskies — that's  the  nickname  they  give 
the  Eskimos.  He  told  me  that  they  drive  their  dogs  each 
harnessed  to  the  sledge  by  a  separate  trace,  and  they  guide 
them  entirely  by  the  whip;  and  there'll  be  from  six  to 
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twelve  doi/s  in  :i  team.  They  Li'et  very  expert  with  their 
long  whips,  and  can  pick  a  bit  of  skin  right  off  them  \\  lien 
the\  waul  to.  When  I  was  there  1  just  went  ill  for  a 
feu  minutes  with  my  uncle,  and  a  crowd  of  them  were 
making  a  Little  extra  HM>IIC\  with  their  skill.  One  of  the 
visitors  \\oald  throw  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  into  a  little 
hole  in  the  ground  around  which  the  Eskimos  were 
standing,  and  the\  \\oiild  all  try  to  Hick  it  out  with  their 
whips.  One  would  succeed,  and  would  snake  it  right 
out  of  the  hole,  and  snap  it  hack  almost  into  his  hands. 
It  was  givat  sport.  Sometimes  one  would  get  it,  and 
sometimes  another.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  game 
out  here  at  home,  so  I  got  an  Eskimo  whom  I  know  to 
teach  me.  I  can't  do  it  very  well  yet,  but  I  know  the  prin- 
ciple, and  I  am  practising  so  as  to  he  ahle  (o  know  enough 
to  show  the  rest  of  (he  boys,  then  we  could  have  fun 
snapping  at  a  mark,  or  picking  pebbles  or  marbles  out  of 
holes  in  the  ground." 

••That's  so. "said  Jimmy.  "And  we  could  have  regu- 
lar tournaments." 

"  Yes,''  suggested  Joe,  "and  have  Jack  win  all  the 
prizes." 

"Certainly, "replied  Jimmy,  "until  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  had  learned  to  do  it  better.  Here,  Jack,  give  me  the 
whip,  and  I'll  take  my  first  lesson  now." 


TWO  HUNDRED  FEET  UNDER  THE  SEA. 

F.V    .TAMES    BARNES. 

T^HE  yacht  was  slowly  swinging  in  towards  the  shore 
when   Rand  suddenly  called  to  his    father: 
"Look  at  the  men   in  that  boat!'1  he  cried.      "Some- 
thing is  overboard.'' 

Mr.  Swinton  raised  his  heaik  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "there 
is  a  man  overboard.  Get  the  glasses.  Rand.  They've  the 
divers  at  work  on  the  ship  that  sunk  there  over  a  year 
ago." 

"Oh!  can't  we  go  nearer?''  exclaimed  Rand  (who  was 
at  t  he  inquisitive  age  of  twelve),  adjusting  the  focus  of  the 
glasses. 

"  Not  unless  we  get  some  wind,''  replied  his  father. 
"  \Ve  are  drifting  right  away  from 
them." 

"  If  you  would  like  to  see  them 
at  work,  son,  I  think  I  might  ar- 
range it, "he  continued.  "  I  know 
the  President  of  the  Wrecking 
(.'ompany  very  well — 

"  (  )h,  would  you ?"  broke  in 
Rand,  eagerly.  "Please,  father. 
It  would  be  just  great." 

"  \Vell.  we'll  see  what  we  can 
do,"  laughed  Mr.  Swinton,  who 
knew  that  any  request  he  might 
make  would  be  granted  for  the 
asking. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that 
Rand  the  following  morning-  met 
Thomas  Hooper,  one  of  the  most 
successful  deep-sea  divers  in  the 
world,  and  had  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiences  in  hi.s 
whole  life  thus  far. 


A    IIIVKK  S    SCIT. 


"  Hooper."  said  the  President  of  the  company,  who  had 
walked  down  to  the  pier,  "  I  want  you  to  take  this  young 
iT'iil  ienr.i!'  out  with  you  to  the  (.'nixttilcr  to-day.  Bring 
him  hack  safe  and  sound,  and  chock-full  of  informal  ion. 
He'll  ask-  ijuestions  enough,  I'll  warrant  that,"  said  the 
President,  who  had  seen  evidences  of  Rand's  curious 
temper.  "  Give  him  a  good  time." 

"All  right,  sir."  replied  Hooper,  a  short  thick-set  man. 
with  light  gray  eyes;  "  I'll  take  care  of  him." 


"LOOK    AT    THAT    BOAT.        SiiMF.TIII.M;     IS    OVERBOARD." 


Rand  gazed  curiously  at  Hooper's  clumsy  suit,  at  the 
huge  strapped  boots  with  their  heavy  leaden  weights,  and 
at  the  great  shiny  helmet  on  the  thuart  beside  him. 

"  I  don't  look  very  pretty,  lad,"  said  the  diver,  as  they 
rowed  out  to  where  the  buoy  marked  the  wreck,  a  mile  or 
so  to  the  eastward:  "and  I'd  create  a  disturbance  at  the 
opera"  (only  Mr.  Hooper  said  "uproar"),  "wouldn't  I, 
if  I  wore  these  togs?" 

"  I  think  you  would,"  laughed  Rand.  "What  is  that 
cloth  made  of?" 

The  diver  picked  up  one  of  the  heavy  folds  of  his  trou- 
sers between  his  fingers.  "  Feel  it,"  he  said ;  "  it's  made 
of  rubber,  and  covered  inside  and  out  with  a  stun"  they 
call  tanned  twill,  tough  as  leather.  That's  to  keep  it  from 
being  cut  or  torn,  d'ye  see?  If  I  got  a  hole  punched  in  it, 
and  they  didn't  get  me  up  quick,  my  goose  'd  be  cooked 
right  then,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  run  very  fast  in  those  boots," 
said  Rand. 

"And  hear  him  making  fun  of  my  dancing-slippers!" 
said  Hooper.  "  When  I'm  down  there  about  eighty  feet, 
I'm  light  as  a  fairy.  I  have  to  look  out  or  I'd  take  steps 
five  feet  hiii-h.  Each  one  of  these  extremities  of  mine 
weighs  twenty  pounds." 

"  Whew!"  whistled  Rand,  and  said  nothing. 

"But  that's  not  all,  sonny,"  went  on  Hooper.  "I  carry 
forty  pounds  on  my  back  and  forty  pounds  on  my  chest. 
If  I  didn't,  I'd  bob  up  serenely  like — like  a  fat  old  lady  in 
a  life-preserver,  "he  added,  "and  couldn't  sink  to  save  me." 

"  How  does  it  feel  to  go  down?"  queried  Rand. 

"  Well,  [hat  depends,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  Did  they 
ever  teach  you  at  school  that  air  weighs  something?" 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Rand,  anxious  to  show  that  he  had 
studied  physics.  "The  air  pressure  at  the  sea-level  is  nearly 
til'leen  pounds  on  a  square  inch." 

"  That's  right."  said  Mr.  Hooper;  "go to  the  head.  Now 
when  you  go  down  in  the  sea,  the  pressure  increases  terri- 
ble: at  thirty  three  feet  air  is  compressed  into  one-half  its 
hulk,  and  of  course  you  feel  it;  and  it  gets  worse  and 
worse." 

"How  far  down  do  you  go?"  asked  our  ymini;-  friend. 

"  No  further  than  I  can  help.  But  once  I  went  down 
so  far  that  I  thought  I'd  never  get  back.  The  exact  dis- 
tance was  two  hundred  and  one  feet." 

"  Mercy  sakes!"  Rand  had  inherited  this  exclamation 
from  a  maiden  aunt.  "When  was  that  ^" 

"  Off  the  coast  of  South  America,  on  the  wreck  of  Un- 
ship Cii/ii-  lion/."  replied  the  diver,  nodding  his  head 
over  his  heavy  brass  collar.  "They  do  say  that  was 
deeper  than  any  mar.  ever  went  before  and  lived.  The 
pressure  at  that  depth  was  eighty -seven  pounds.  I  was 
nearly  crushed." 
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"  Didn't  it  hurt  you 

"  Dreadful  at  first,  and  1  \v;is  laid  up  afterwards,"  said 
Hooper,  retrospectively.  "You  see,  it's  the  coming  up 
and  going  down  that  plays  harm  with  us  divers.  After 
the  lirst  few  feet  you  have  in  be  lowered  very  carefully  - 
the  rate  of  two  feet  a  second  is  fast  enough,  until  jrou 
reach  eighty  feet,  and  then  it  must  lie  slower,  the  water 
squeezes  so.  You  asked  me  how  it  felt.  Well,  there 
comes  a  pain  in  your  ears  as  they  keep  pumping  the  air 
faster  into  the  helmet,,  and  your  ears  don't  gel  used  ID  it, 
until  all  of  a  sudden,  pop',  and  tin  pain  is  gone,  al  1  except 
over  the  eyes." 

"Can  you  see  down  there,  Mr.  Hooper?"  inquired 
Band. 

"  In  clear  water  I've  worked  ami  seen  well  at  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  but  deeper  you  have  to  use  a  light.  They 
have  electric  lights  now,  lv.it  on  the  wreck  of  the  ('n/ir 
//urn  I  used  a  candle  in  a  lantern  made  like  that  helmet  ; 
they  had  to  pump  air  to  it  same  as  they  did  to  me.  A 
man  can't  do  much  work  with  a  n'reaicr  pressure  than 
fifty  pounds  per  square  inch." 

"Didn't  you  get  frightened,  and  didn't  you  see  fishes 
and  things.'" 

"  Oh,  I  saw  lots  of  funny,  nasty-looking  creatures,  and 
they  kept  pokin'  about  me.  and  one  looked  as  if  he  was 


And  lift?  why,  when  I'm  down  eiulHv  feet,  I  can  lift 
more'n  any  two  men  in  the  world,  providing  it  IMI'I  HMD 
I'm  handling.  But  you  can't  push  or  pull  much  unless 
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askiii'  questions  all  the  time;  but  I  couldn't  hear  him  — 
anyhow,  time's  too  short.  I've  got  so  used  to  seeing  them 
that  I  don't  notice  them.  No,  I  don't  enjoy  it  always, 
but  if  a  man  gets  frightened  he  won't  make  a  diver; 
that's  a  fact.  Sometimes  men  get  giddy,  especially  if  the 
bubbles  from  the  'scape-valve  whirl  about  the  bull's-eye 
—that's  the  window  in  the  helmet,  one  on  each  side  and 
one  in  front,  made  of  glass.'  Hooper  picked  up  the 
helmet,  that  looked  like  a  large  brass  coal-scuttle,  and 
placed  it  on  his  knees.  "See,"  he  went  on;  "  these  bars 
are  to  prevent  the  glass  being  broken,  for  if  they  ever  got 
busted  in — good-by,  Mary  Ann! 

"Look  here  now  a  bit."     The  diver,  like  auyjiersoii 
who  explains,  was  getting  interested  himself. 
it  screws  on  to  this  collar  about  my  neck.      This  V-shaped 
breastplate  holds  the  collar  and  protects  my  lungs. 
it  only  takes  an  eighth  of  a  turn  to  screv*  on  the  helmet. 
It  goes  on  just  like  a  bayonet    on  a  gun;    they   call 
bayonet  joint. 

"When  I  signal  for  the  men  in  the  boat  to  haul  me 
up,  because  I  want  to  talk  to  'em,  I  just  open  this  trout 
bull's-eye  by  turning  a  screw,  and  don't  have  to  take  oil 
the  helmet  at  all.  That's  a  new  invention. 
tight  these  sleeves  are  at  the  wrists.  Well,  I  don't  wear 
gloves.  I  ain't  a  dude."  Hooper  laughed.  "You  have 
to  depend  a  good  deal  on  your  'feel,'  like  a  blind  man. 


HOOPER   STOOD    UP    BEFORE    PUTTING   ON    HIS    HELMET. 

you  brace  against  something,  and  it's  dreadful  hard  to 
walk  against  a  tide — takes  you  right  oft'  your  feet. 

"Here's  where  the  pipe  from  the  air-pump  goes  on," 
continued  Rand's  instructor,  pointing  to  a  im/./le  at  the 
hack  of  the  helmet,  "and  this  pipe  .inside  opens  right 
over  my  mouth  and  nose.  All  the  had  air  escapes  out 
through  this  valve  right  under  the  place  where  the  good 
air  is  pumped  in;  that  valve  lets  it  out,  but  won't  let  the 
water  enter.  One  thing  more,  the  draught  of  fresh  air 
keeps  my  breath  from  smudging  the  glass." 

"Are  there  many  divers?"  Rand  inquired,  thinking  of 
giving  up  his  idea  of  following  the  law. 

"Not  many,"  returned  Hooper,  looking  about  him. 
"  But  there's  one  we  could  all  go  to  school  to,  and  that's 
John  Itairerty." 

The  boat  had  nearly  reached  the  spot  where  the  Crusa- 
der lay  in  about  fourteen  fathoms  of  water. 

Hooper  stood  ii])  and  glanced  at  the  pump  in  the  aft 
pan  of  the  boat.  It  was  a  three-valve  air-compressor, 
and  turned  much  the  way  of  the  organ-grinder's  music 
machine.  It  supplied  a  steady  stream  of  air  to  the  diver 
through  the  length  of  flexible  rubber  hose. 

"Who  invented  this  diving  suit?"  asked  Rand,  think- 
ing of  the  only  question  left. 


HAM)    SIKIL'IM)    T'>    THE    IUYKI:    "  ' :  '•   ' 

"Now  1  thought  you'd  comet,,  thai,  sonny ."  laugh-ed 
the  diver.  "An  inventor  by  the  name  of  Siebe  made  the 
first  suit,  in  is-.".i.  I'm  going  to  put  on  my  helmet, and 
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:is  soon  ;is  I  get  it  on  you'll  want  to  ask  how  much  an 
ocitlit  costs,  so  I  will  tell  you  beforehand.  Costs  about 
six  hundred  dollars,  and  the  breast-plate  and  helmet  are 
made  of  mined  copper.  I  hope  you  think  that  it's  a  good 
111.  and  becomes  my  style  of  beauty." 

With  that,  the-  diver  sat  down  and  put  on  a  heavy 
\\oollen  cap,  and  two  of  the  sailors  adjusted  the  heavy 
head  piece.  (In  his  back  and  cheM  they  fastened  the 
leaden  weights,  and  tied  the  signal  cord  around  him  be 
M<-alh  his  arms.  Hooper  winked  at  Kami  through  the 
front  bull's-eye.  When  he  stood  up.  an  ugly,  ungainly 
liuure.  Kami  laughed  out  loud. 

"(Jive  my  love  to  the  fishes,  Mr.  Hooper, "he  shouted, 
as  the  diver  lowered  himself  out  of  sight  in  the  depths  of 
gn-en  water. 

Kami  will  never  forget  that  day  he  had  on  the  Winkle 
shoals,  or  for  that  matter  the  dream  that  followed  the 
same  night. 

He  dreamed  that  Hooper  came  up  out  of  the  water  ami 
said: 

"Come  down  with  me,  sonny.  There's  a  curious  little 
fish  that  is  asking  me  questions  in  French,  and  1  can't 
understand  him." 

Now.  the  next  time  you  go  to  an  aquarium,  you  see  if 
all  the  fish  that  look  at  you  through  the  glass  don't  seem 
to  be  asking  questions. 

And  remember  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  about 
anything  is  to  ask  about  it.  And  people  who  know  things 
always  like  to  answer  sensible  questions,  and  impart  in- 
formation. Which  may  have  been  the  reason  that 
Hooper,  having  been  so  .successful  with  Kaud,  tried  to 
understand  the  little  fish. 


WISH-BONE  VALLEY. 

BY  R    K.  MUNKITTKICK. 

Thanksgiving  feast  had  just  ended,  and  only  Don- 
JL  aid  and  his  little  sister  Grace  remained  at  the  table, 
looking  drowsily  at  the  plum-pudding  that  they  couldn't 
finish,  but  which  they  disliked  to  leave  on  their  plates. 

When  the  pla.tes  had  been  removed,  and  the  plum-pud- 
ding taken  to  the  kitchen  and  placed  beside  the  well- 
carved  gobbler,  Donald  and  Grace  were  too  tired  to  rise 
from  their  chairs  to  have  their  faces  washed.  They 
seemed  lost  in  a  roseate  repose,  until  Grace  finally 
thought  of  the  wish  bone  that  they  intended  to  break 
after  dinner. 

"('ome,  now,  Donald,"  she  said,  "let's  break  the  old 
gobbler's  wish-bone. " 

"  All  right,"  replied  Donald,  opening  his  eyes  slowly, 
and  unwrapping  the  draperies  id'  his  sweet  plum-pudding 
dreams  from  about  him.  "let's  do  il  now."  So  he  held 
up  the  wish-bone,  and  Grace  took  hold  of  the  Oliver  end  of 
it  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"Here,  you  must  not  take  hold  so  far  from  the  end, 
because  1  have  a  line  wish  to  make,  and  want  to  get  the 
big  half  if  possible." 

"So  have  I  a  nice  wish  to  make,"  replied  Grace,  with  a 
sigh,  "and  I  also  want  the  big  end." 

And  so  they  argued  for  a  few  minutes,  until  their 
mother  entered  the  room  and  told  them  that  if  lliey 
could  not  stop  quarrelling  over  the  wish-bone  she  would 
taki  il  from  them  and  throw  it  into  the  lire-.  So  they  lost 
no  time  in  taking  it  by  the  ends  and  snapping  ii  asa  nder. 

"  1 1  urrah  !"  exclaimed  Donald,  observing  Grace's  ex- 
pression of  disa  ppoinl  m.-nl  ''I've  got  it!" 

"Well,  I've  made  a  wish  too."  said  Grace. 

"  P. ul  it  won't  come  true,"  replied  Donald.  "  becau.se  you 
have  I  he  litl  le  end." 

And  then  Donald  thought  he  would  go  out  in  the  air 
and  pla\  .  because  his  great  dinner  made  him  feel  very 


uncomfortable.  When  he  was  out  in  the  barn-yard  it 
was  just  growing  dusk,  and  Donald,  t  hroiii;h  his  half- 
closed  eyes,  observed  a  gobbler  strutting  aboiil.  To  his 
great  surprise,  the  gobbler  approached  him  instead  of 
running  away. 

"  I  thought,  we  had  you  for  dinner  to-day."  said  Donald. 

"You  did,"  replied  the  gobbler,  coldly,  "and  you  had 
a,  fine  old  time',  didn't  you  .'" 

"Yes,"  said  Donald,  "you  made  a  splendid  dinner,  and 
you  ought  to  be  pleased  to  think  you  made  us  all  so 
happ\.  Your  second  joints  were  very  sweet  and  juicy, 
and  your  drumsticks  were  like  sticks  of  candy." 

"And  you  broke  my  poor  old  wish-bone  with  your  little 
sister,  didn't  you  '" 

"I  did." 

"And  what  did  you  wish  '''asked  the  gobbler. 

"  Yon  mustn't  ask  me  that."  replied  Donald,  "because, 
you  know,  if  I  tell  you  the  wish  I  made  it  would  not 
come  true." 

"But  il  was  my  wish-hone,"  persisted  the  gobbler,  "and 
I  think  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it." 

"You  have  rights,  I  suppose,  ami  your  argument  is  not 
without  force, "  replied  Donald,  with  calm  dignity. 

The  gobbler  was  puzzled  at  so  lofty  a  reply,  and  not 
understanding  it,  said : 

"  I  am  only  the  ghost,  or  spirit,  of  the  gobbler  you  ate 
to-day,  but  still  I  remember  how  one  day  last  summer  you 
threw  a  pan  of  water  on  me,  and  alluded  to  my  wattles  as 
a  red  necktie,  and  called  me  'old  Harvard.'  Now.  come 
along!" 

"Where?"  asked  Donald. 

"  To  Wish-bone  Valley,  where  you  will  see  the  spirits 
of  my  ancestors  eaten  by  your  family." 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  Donald  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
going  to  such  a  place.  He  was  a  brave,  courageous  boy 
on  most  occasions,  but  the  idea  of  going  to  Wish-bone 
Valley  when  the  stars  were  appearing  filled  him  with  a 
dread  that  he  didn't  like  to  acknowledge  even,  to  the  ghost, 
of  a  gobbler. 

"  I  can't  go  with  you  now,  Mr.  Gobbler,"  he  said,  "  be- 
cause I  have  a  lot  of  lessons  to  study  for  next  Monda\  ; 
wait  until  to-morrow,  and  I  will  uladly  go  with  you." 

"  Come  along,"  replied  the  gobbler,  with  a  provoked 
air,  "and  let  your  lessons  go  until  to-morrow,  when  you 
will  have  plenty  of  light." 

Thereupon  the  gobbler  extended  his  wing  and  took 
Donald  by  the  hand,  and  started  on  a  trot. 

"Not  so  fast,"  protested  Donald. 

"  Why  not?"  demanded  the  gobbler,  in  surprise. 

"  Pecanse."  replied  Donald,  with  a  groan,  "I  have  just 
had  my  dinner,  and  I'm  too  full  of  you  to  run." 

So  the  gobbler  kindly  and  considerately  slackened  his 
pace  to  a  walk,  and  the  two  proceeded  out  of  the  barn- 
yard and  across  a  wide  meadow  to  a  little  valley  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  thicket.  The  moon  was  just  rising, 
and  the  thicket  was  silvered  by  its  light,  while  the  dry 
leaves  rustled  weirdly  in  the  cold  crisp  air. 

"  This."  said  the  gobbler,  "is  Wish-bone  Valley.  Look 
and  see." 

Donald  strained  his  eyes,  and,  sure  enough,  there  were 
wish-bones  sticking  out  of  the  ground  in  every  direction. 
He  thought  they  looked  like  little  croquet  hoops,  but  he 
made  no  comments,  for  fear  of  oU'ending  the  old  gobbler. 
Hut  he  felt  that  he  must  say  something  to  make  the  gob 
bier  think  that  he  was  not  frightened,  so  he  remarked,  in 
an  olt'-ha  nd  way, 

"Let's  break  one  and  make  a  wish." 

The  ghost  of  the  old  gobbler  frowned,  drew  himself  up, 
and  uttered  a  ghostly  whistle  that  seemed  to  cut  the  air. 
As  he  did  so.  the  Lihosis  of  the  other  turkeys  long  since 
eaten  popped  out  of  the  thickets  with  a  great  flapping  of 
wings,  and  each  one  perched  upon  a,  wish-bone  and  gazed 
upon  poor  Donald,  who  was  so  frightened  that  his  collar 
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flew  into  :i.  standing  position,  while  lie  stood  upon  liis  toes, 
with  liis  knees  knocking  togel  her  :il  a  great,  rale. 

Every  turkey  fixed  its  eyes  upon  the  trembling  bov, 
who  was  beside  hi  nisei  I'  with  fear. 

"What  shall  we  do  uiih  him.  grandpapa  ;"  asked  the 
gobbler  ol'  an  ancient  bird  Iliat  could  scarcely  contain 
itself  and  remain  on  ils  wish  hone. 

"I  cannot  think  of  anything  teri-ihlc  enough,  Willie," 
replied  the  grandparent.     "  Italniost  makes  my  glmstship 
boil  when  I  think  of  the  way  in  which   lie  used  i,,  amuse 
himself  by  making-  me  a  target  for  his  bean-shooter.     <.)flen 
when  I  was  asleep  in  the  button-hall  he  would  fetch  me 
one    on    the    side 
of  the   head    that 
would  give  me  an 
earache      for      a 
week.      But    now 
it  is  our  turn." 

Here  the  other 
turkeys  broke  into 
a  wild  chorus  of 
approval. 

"Take his  bean- 
shooter  from  his 
pocket,1'  suggest- 
ed another  bird, 
"  and  let's  have  a 
shot  at  him." 

Donald  was 
compelled  to  hand 
out  his  bean- 
shooter,  and  the 
grandparent  took 
it,  lay  on  his  back, 
and,  with  the  han- 
dle of  the  bean- 
shooter  in  one 
claw,  and  the  mis- 
sile end  in  the 
other,  began  to 
send  pebbles  at 
Donald  at  a  great 
rate.  He  could 
hear  them  whis- 
tling past  his  ears, 
but  could  not  see 
them  to  dodge. 
Fortunately  none 
struck  him,  and 
when  the  turkeys 
felt  that  they  had 
had  fun  enough 
of  that  kind  at  his 
expense,  the  bean- 
shooter  was  re- 
turned to  him. 

"Now,     then," 

said  the  gobbler's  Aunt  Fanny, 
of  yellow  beads  for  corn." 

"What  shall  we  do  to  him  for  that.'"  asked  the  gob- 
bler. 

"Make  him  eat  a  lot  of  yellow  beads,"  said  the  chorus. 

"But  we  have  no  beads,"  said  the  gobbler,  sadly. 

"Then  let's  poke  him  with  a  stick."  suggested  the  gob- 
bler's Granduncle  Sylvester;  "he  used  to  do  that  to  us." 

So  they  all  took  up  their  wish-bones  and  poked  Donald 
until  he  was  sore.  Sometimes  they  would  hit  him  in  a 
ticklish  spot,  and  throw  him  into  such  a  lit  of  laughter 
that  they  thought  he  wa.s  enjoying  it  all  and  dialling 
them.  So  they  stuck  their  wish-bones  into  the  ground, 
and  took  their  positions  on  them  once  more,  to  take  a 
needed  rest,  for  the  poor  ghosts  were  greatly  ex- 
hausted. 


"WHAT  SILU.L  WE  DO  WITH  HIM,  GRANDPA?     ASKKD  THE  GOBBLER. 


'  he  once  gave  me  a  string 


There  was  one  quiet  turkey  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
i  he  proceedings. 

"  \\  1 1  v  don't  you  suggest  something?"  demanded 

Sy  I  vester. 

"Because,"  re]. lied  the  quiet  turkey,  ''  Donald  nevei 
did  anything  to  me,  and  I  must  treat  him  accordingly.  I 
was  raised  and  killed  a  long  way  from  here,  and  canned. 
Donald's  father  bought  nn'  at  a  slore.  To  he  a  ghost  in 
good  standing  Ishould  be  on  the  farm  where  I  uas  killed, 
and  really  1  don't  know  why  1  should  be  here." 

"Then  you  should  be  an  impartial  judge,"  said  Aunt 
Fanny.  "Now  what  shall  we  do  with  him?" 

"Tell  them  to 
let  me  go  home," 
protested  Donald, 
"and  I'll  agree 
never  to  molest  or 
eat  turkey  again  : 
I  will  give  them 
all  the  angle- 
worms I  can  dig 
every  day,  and  on 
Thanksgiving  day 
I'll  ask  my  father 
to  have  roast  beef." 
"I  think,"  re- 
plied the  impar- 
tial canned  ghost, 
"  that  as  all  boys 
delight  in  chas- 
ing turkeys  with 
sticks,  it  would  be 
eminently  just  and 
proper  for  us,  with 
the  exception  of 
myself,  to  chase 
this  boy  and  beat 
him  with  our  wish 
bones,  to  let  him 
learn  by  experi- 
ence that  which 
lie  could  scarcely 
learn  by  observa- 
tion." 

"  What  could  I 
do  but  cat  turkey 
when  it  was  put 
oil  the  table?"  pro 
tested  Donald. 

"  But  you  could 
help  chasing  us 
around  with 

sticks,"    .sang    the 
chorus. 

They  thereupon 
descended  from  the 
wish  hones  upon 

which  they  had  been  perching,  and  Hying  after  him.  they 
darted  the  wish-bones,  which  they  held  in  their  beaks, 
into  his  back  and  neck  as  hard  as  they  could.  Donald 
ran  up  and  down  \Vish-bone  Valley,  calling  upon  them  to 
stop,  and  declaring  that  if  turkey  should  over  he  put  upon 
the  table  again  he  would  eat  nothing  but  the  slulliiig. 
When  Donald  found  that  the  wish  bones  were  sticking 
into  his  neck  like  so  many  hornet  slings,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  run  for  I  he  house.  Finally  I  be  wish 
hone  tattoo  stopped,  and  when  he  looked  around,  the 
gobbler,  who  was  twenty  feet  away,  said:  "When  a 
Tha  nksgi  ving  I  iirkey  dies,  his  ghost  comes  do\\  n  here  to 
Wish  boneVallej  lojoiu  his  ancestors,  and  it  never  after 
leases  the  valley.  You  will  now  know  why  everv  spring 
the  turkeys  steal  down  here  to  hatch  their  little  ones.  As 
you  are  now  over  the  boundary  line  you  are  safe.'' 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Donald,  gratefully. 

"  ( food  by."  sail::  all   tlir  ghosts  in   chorus. 

Then-  was  then  a  great  ghostly  flapping  and  whistling, 
anil  tin'  turkeys  ;ui(l  wish-bones  all  vanislinl  from  sight. 

Donald  ran  home  as  fast,  as  liis  trembling  legs  could 
carry  him.  and  lie  fancied  thai  the  surviving1  turkeys  on 
the  place  made  fun  of  him  as  lie  passed  on  his  way. 

When  he  readied  the  house  he  uas  very  happy,  but 
made  no  allusion  to  his  experience  iii  Wish-bone  Valley, 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 

"Conic.  ]>onald."  said  his  mother,  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival, "it  is  almost  bedtime  :  \  oil  had  heller  eat  that  drum- 
stick and  retire." 

"  I  think  I  have  had  turkey  enough  for  to-day."  re- 
plied I  )o n aid.  with  a  shudder.  "  and  if  it  is  just  the  same, 
1  would  rather  have  a  nice  thick  piece  of  pumpkin  pie." 

So  the  girl  placed  a  large  piece  of  pie  before  him;  and 
while  he  was  eating  with  the  keen  appetite  given  him  by 
the  crisp  air  of  Wish-bone  Valley,  he  heard  a  great  clat- 
tering of  hoofs  coining  down  the  road.  These  sounds  did 
not  stop  until  the  express-wagon  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  driver  brought  in  a  large  package  for 
I  loiiald. 

"  Hurrah  !" shouted  Donald,  in  boundless  glee.  '"Uncle 
Arthur  has  sent  me  a  nice  bicycle.  Wasn't  it  good  of 
him  .'" 

"Didn't  you  wish  for  a  bicycle  to-day,  when  you  got 
the  big  end  of  the  wish  hone?''  asked  hislittlesisterGra.ee. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so? "  asked  Donald,  with  a 
laugh. 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  all  the  time;  and  my  wish  came  true. 
too." 

"  How  could  your  wish  come  true?"  asked  Donald,  with 
a  puzzled  look,  "  when  you  got  the  little  half  of  the  wish- 
bone?'' 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Grace,  "  but  my  wish  did  come 
true." 

"And  what  did  you  wish?" 

"Why. "said  Grace,  ruiininfr  up  and  kissing  her  little 
brother  affectionately,  "  I  wished  your  wish  would  come 
true,  of  course," 


THE    MAKING    OF    A    GHEAT    NEWSPAPER. 

BY    K  I  K  K    M  U  N  I!  0  E. 
I.— DAY  WORK. 

BY  a  great  newspaper  I  mean  a  morning  daily  having 
a  circulation  of  10(1,01(0  copies  or  over,  and  published 
in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  of  our  largest  cities  at  a  daily 
expense  of  from  $3000  to  $5000.  I  say  a,  monuiuj  daily, 
because  the  morning  paper  is  everywhere  larger,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  important  than  the  one  issued  in 
the  evening.  There  are  perhaps  a  score  of  such  great 
newspapers  in  the  United  Slates,  and  although  the  details 
of  management  dill'er  in  every  oth'ee.  its  general  routine 
is  everywhere  the  same,  and  a  description  of  one  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  how  all  are  conducted.  I  am  there 
fore  going  to  invite  you  YOUNU  PEOPLE  readers  to  spend 
a  da\  with  me  in  the  otlice  of  one  of  the  great  New  York 
dailies,  the  name  of  which  is  as  familiar  to  you  as  is  your 
own,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  our  wide-spread  country 
you  may  live. 

First,  though,  while  we  are  on  our  way  to  Printing- 
house  Square,  on  which  the  home  of  this  particular  pa- 
per faces,  let  us  consider  what  newspaper  life  of  to-day 
means,  and  what,  inducements  it  holds  out  to  the  young 
man  just  emerging  from  boyhood  who  is  trying  to  de- 
cide u  hat  his  life  work  is  to  be.  Newspaper  work,  or 
journalism,  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  profession 
as  much  as  the  ministry,  lavs',  or  medicine,  and  to  be 
successful  in  it  one  must  study  just  as  faithfully  as  for 


any  other  profession.  Like  any  business  worth  under- 
taking, it  demands  from  the  beginning  long  hours  of 
bard  and  oftentimes  disagreeable  work;  it  presents  many 
discouragements,  and  offers  but  small  pay.  At  the  same 
time  it  presents  a  life  of  incessant  activity  which  is  h  n 
thousand  times  happier  than  one  of  idleness  or  of  mere 
self-indulgence,  a  hie  of  constant  variety  that  brings  out 
whatever  of  self  reliance  a  young  man  may  possess,  and 
one  of  many  unique  pleasures. 

In  what  other  line  of  business  can  a  boy  just  out  of 
school  experience  a  delight  equal  to  thai  of  seeing,  day 
after  day.  his  own  words  and  thoughts  appear  where  they 
will  be  read  and  considered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
his  fellow-men?  Can  there  be  any  greater  pleasure  than 
to  feel  that  from  the  outset  of  his  career  he  is  exerting 
an  influence  that  is  felt  around  the  world?  It  seems  to 
me  not.  Then  there  are  the  pleasures  of  meeting  with 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  from  the  humblest  to 
the  greatest,  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  most  impor- 
tant public  events  of  the  day.  of  travel  and  the  seeing  of 
many  places,  of  the  stimulating  rivalry  that  may  result  in 
the  gaining  of  an  exclusive  bit  of  news  or  in  making  the 
most  attractive  presentation  of  a  story,  of  the  certain  pro- 
motion with  its  increase  of  pay.  and  the  public  recogni- 
tion—which is  but  another  name  for  fame — that  always 
accompanies  the  best  newspaper  work.  All  these  and 
many  other  pleasures  akin  to  them  are  to  be  found  in 
journalism. 

Besides  these  there  are  certain  inducements  held  out  bv 
this  profession  that  are  greater,  to  my  mind  at  least,  than 
those  offered  by  any  other.  The  ministry  leads  to  preach- 
ing, and  thereby  to  the  opportunity  for  doing  great  good. 
The  study  of  medicine  leads  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Law  leads  to  politics  and  to  many  honorable  as  well  as. 
profitable  positions;  but  while  it  opens  the  way  to  one 
such,  journalism  points  to  a  score.  The  latter  not  only 
prepares  its  student  for  any  political  office  from  a  consul- 
ship to  that  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  from  a  court  re- 
portership  to  the  Presidency,  as  well  as  for  any  business 
place  that  a  la wyer  may  fill,  but  it  is  the  best  of  training- 
schools  for  every  branch  of  literary  work.  An  editor 
ranks  in  the  social  scale  with  the  members  of  any  other 
profession;  and  while  the  newspaper  offices  of  this  coun- 
try have  graduated  such  editors  as  Horace  Greeley  and 
Charles  A.  Dana,  they  have  also  given  us  such  statesmen 
as  James  G.  Elaine,  such  financiers  as  Henry  Villard, 
such  novelists  as  Howells.  Warner,  and  Crawford,  such 
playwrights  as  Bronson  Howard,  such  explorers  as  Stan- 
ley, such  poets  as  Bryant  and  Bayard 'Taylor,  besides 
hosts  of  other  eminent  men  too  numerous  to  mention. 
A  reporter  must  of  necessity  learn  something  of  every 
kind  of  business,  and  makes  at  the  same  time  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  among  influeiitial  men,  who  are  al\\  a  \  s 
on  the  lookout  for  capable  and  honest  young  fellows  to 
serve  them  as  private  secretaries  or  in  other  confidential 
positions. 

But  here  we  are  in  Printing-house  Square,  the  busiest 
and  most  crowded  spot  of  all  the  great  city.  At  one  end 
is  a  terminus  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  of  an  elevated 
railway.  At  the  other  is  the  Post  Office,  with  lower 
Broadway  just  beyond.  On  the  west  are  the  City  Hall 
and  other  public  buildings  standing  in  City  Hull  Park; 
while  on  the  east,  looking  down  from  lofty  heights  on  the 
bronze  statue  of  Ben  Franklin,  father  of  American  print- 
ers, tower  the  splendid  homes  of  the  Times,  Trihum. 
~}\~<>r/il.  and  Suit,  containing,  in  addition  to  their  own 
spacious  offices,  those  occupied  by  the  correspondents  of 
hundreds  of  influential  papers  in  every  State  and  city  of 
the  Union.  Here  is  the  head  centre  of  American  jour- 
nalism, and  the  very  best  place  in  the  world  to  learn  bow 
a  great  newspaper  is  conducted. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building'  we  are  invited  to 
enter  is  the  publisher's  department,  for  every  newspaper 
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of  importance  lias  its  publisher  as  well  as  ils  editor.  II,. 
transacts  the  business  of  the.  paper,  attending-  to  the  co] 
lecting  of  money  due  from  subscriptions  or  advertise 
ments,  the  paying  of  hills  and  salaries,  the  making  of 
contracts,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies,  of  these  last  a. 
single  item  is  paper,  of  which  an  eight-page  dailv  with  a 
circulation  of  100,000  copies  consumes  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  the  full  width  of  its  pages  for  a  single  edition. 
To  aid  him  in  attending  to  all  this  business  the  publisher 
has  a  large  force  of  assistants— cashiers,  book-keepers,  ad- 
vertising clerks,  subscription  clerks,  and  others— and  from 
early  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  after  which  hour 
no  advertisements  are  received,  his  department  presents  a 
scene  of  incessant  activity. 

Passing  through  it,  and  ascending  to  somewhere  near 
the  top  of  the  building,  we  gain  the  editorial   tloor.      The 

door  of  a  large  room  -upying  the  entire  width  of  this 

story  admits  us  to  a  small  railed  inclosiire  guarded  by 
an  ollice-boy.  He  demands  our  names  and  business,  and 
then  keeps  us  waiting  until  he  finds  out  whether  or  no 
we  shall  he  welcomed.  This  precaution  is  necessary  to 
lirevent  the  intrusion  of  innumerable  cranks  and  bores 
who  infest  newspaper  oflices,  and  not  only  make  an  edi- 
tor's life  burdensome,  but  seriously  interfere  with  the 
business  of  the  office  if  not  restrained.  For  this  reason 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  any  person  to  gain  admii 
tance  to  the  editorial-rooms  of  any  great  newspaper  un- 
less he  can  show  that  he  has  business  there;  though, 
after  he  has  proved  that  such  is  the  case,  its  door  is  freely 
opened  to  him.  As  we  have  business  in  this  particular 
office  we  are  readily  admitted. 

The  room  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  is  the  city, 
or  news,  room,  and  those  long  rows  of  desks,  each  with 
its  locked  drawers,  inkstand,  pens,  writing  and  blotting 
paper,  filling  the  middle  floor  space,  belong  to  the  report- 
ers, none  of  whom  has  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  Over 
by  the  windows  is  a  row  of  single  desks,  which  will  in 
due  time  be  occupied  by  the  several  editors  who  handle 
copy  or  are  otherwise  responsible  for  the  news  depart 
ment  of  the  paper;  for  into  this  room,  by  telegraph,  mail, 
special  messenger,  or  gathered  by  reporters,  comes  all  the 
news  of  the  world.  Here  it  is  sorted,  culled,  and  put  into 
the  best  commercial  shape.  Thus  this  city-room  is  a 
workshop  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  while  fully 
equipped  for  its  purpose,  it  contains  no  useless  furniture 
or  adornments.  Along  one  end  is  a  row  of  closets,  one 
for  each  member  of  the  working  force.  In  it  the  reporter 
keeps  his  hat,  overcoat,  umbrella,  and  generally  a  hand- 
bag packed  in  readiness  for  a  journey  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. Into  a,  series  of  glass-fronted  letter-boxes  near  by 
goes  the  daily  mail  of  the  reporters  and  sub-editors.  At. 
one  side  is  a  file  of  all  the  daily  papers  published  in  the 
city.  In  front  of  each  desk  is  a  chair,  but  beyond  the 
railed  inclosiire  there  are  no  extra  ones  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors  or  idlers.  Fastened  to  one  wall  are 
some  strange-looking  brass  tubes,  and  beside  them  is  a 
little  copy  elevator  that  runs  up  to  the  composing-room. 
This  completes  the  list  of  the  room's  furnishing.  Beyond 
it  are  other  editorial-rooms,  one  of  which,  furnished  with 
rugs,  easy-chairs,  a  library,  and  pictures,  is  that  of  the 
editor-in-chief.  The  rest  are  occupied  by  editorial  writ- 
ers, the  editors  of  the  Sunday  and  weekly  editions,  the 
exchange  editor,  the  artists — who  are  now  attached  to  the 
staff  of  every  great  newspaper —etc.,  but  it  is  in  the  city- 
room  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done,  and  there  we  will 
spend  most  of  our  time. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  this  room  is  one  of  the 
quietest  and  neatest  of  places.  It  lias  just  been  swept, 
dusted,  and  put  in  order  by  the  busy  office-boys,  until 
not  a  scrap  of  paper  litters  its  floor,  and  every  chair  is  in 
place.  Besides  the  office-boys  the  great  room  has  but  a 
single  occupant,  a  young  mail  who  sits  at  a  desk  near 
one  of  the  windows,  reading  and  occasionally  making 
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clippings  from  a  pile  of  morning  papers.  He  is  the  as- 
sistant. city  editor,  recently  promoted  from  the  reporters' 
ranks,  and  he  generally  arrives  at  the  office  about  nine 
o'clock.  For  the  next  hour  or  two  he  reads  the  papers 
and  makes  clippings  of  such  important  events  as  may  be 
noticed  or  advertised  beforehand.  Such  of  these  as  be- 
long to  that  day  he  lays  on  the  city  editor's  desk,  while 
those  of  future  dates  are  placed  in  a  package  of  envelopes 
numbered  fi  .....  i  1  to  31,  and  thus  making  up  a  month's 
record  in  advance  of  things  about  to  happen.  He  also 
copies  into  a  large  record-book,  from  the  assignment  sheet 
of  the  day  before,  the  name  of  each  reporter  who  has 
been  on  duty,  the  nature  of  the  work  he  has  clone,  and 
the  amount  of  space  it  tills  in  the  paper.  For  example, 
if  there  has  been  an  important  political  meeting  in  the 
Cooper  Union,  a  great  fire,  or  a  newsboys'  picnic.  the\ 
appear  on  the  assignment  sheet  as: 

Mui'tin^;  in  Cooper  Union  (Political)  ...........  Tolin  Adams. 

Fire  in  (irancl  Sum.  .  .  .  -(   l!lmv"- 

/  Johnson. 

XiMvsbnys'  Picnic  ......    ..........     .........  Iliiain  Smith. 

By  reference  to  the  record-book,  into  which  these  entries 
are  copied  day  by  day,  one  may  discover,  years  after- 
wards, that  John  Adams  reported  the  great  political  meet- 
ing on  that  date,  or  Hiram  Smith  wrote  up  the  picnic. 
and  so  on.  until  every  item  of  local  news  in  that  number 
of  the  paper  can  be  traced  to  its  writer. 

By  the  time  the  assistant  has  prepared  an  outline  of 
the  day's  work  for  his  superior  the  city  editor  himself 
arrives.  At  home  and  on  his  way  l<>  the  oilier  he  has 
read  all  the  morning  papers  and  compared  I  heir  accounts 
of  certain  events  with  the  same  things  in  bis  own  paper. 
has  rejoiced  over  every  "  beat,  "  or  exclusive  bit  of  news 
secured  by  his  paper,  and  felt  deeply  morl  ilied  over  e\  cry 
such  bit  of  luck  as  has  fallen  to  a  rival. 

In  the  office,  after  looking  over  his  morning's  mail,  his 
first  duty  is  to  complete,  so  far  as  Is  possible,  the  assign 
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ment  sheet  for  the  day.  Fach  piece  of  work  given  \«  -.1 
reporter  i-  called  .-in  "  assignment  "  or  "  detail,1'  and  the 
I:ni\  record  of  these  is  tin-  assignment  sheet.  First  are 
set  down  the  regular  assignments,  such  as  the  City  Hall, 
(lie  several  police  courts,  Wall  Street.,  marine  news,  etc. 
If  a  reporter  is  studying  law  or  shows  a  -p"cial  apti- 
tude for  len'al  work,  lie  soon  linds  himself  doing  court 
reporting'  as  a  regular  thing.  Although  it  is  by  no  means 
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necessary  tliat  a  reporter  should  be  a  stenographer,  a 
knowledge  of  shorthand  will  often  gain  for  him  a  posi- 
tion that  he  would  not  otherwise  obtain,  and  ill  court 
work  it  is  especially  valuable.  If  the  reporter's  inclina- 
tion is  toward  the  sea,  he  is  apt,  to  drift  into  just  as  steady 
a  line  of  marine  work,  and  busies  himself  with  yacht- 
races,  ship  news,  the  arrival  of  foreign  men-of-war, 
wrecks,  and  such  matters.  His  liking  may  be  for  busi- 
ness and  finance,  in  which  case  he  sooner  or  later  ap- 
pears on  Wall  Street  as  an  assistant  to  the  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  paper.  If  the  stage  is  to  him  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  places,  or  if  lie  has  received  a  musical  educa- 
tion, he  is  selected  as  an  aid  to  the  musical  and  dramatic 
editor.  Perhaps  he  has  been  a  football  player,  or  raised 
oil  a  stock  farm,  or  is  a  good  all-round  athlete,  and  so 
is  attracted  to  the  sporting  department,  which  is  becom- 
ing a  more  and  more  important  feature  of  the  paper  with 
each  succeeding  year.  Whatever  he  likes  to  do  most  and 
can  do  best  is  what  he  is  given  to  do  as  soon  as  the  wise 
city  editor  discovers  his  inclination,  and  can  find  a  place 
for  him  in  that  especial  department. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the  reporters  drop 
into  the  office  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  the  bustle  of  the 
day  begins.  Every  great  paper  employs  from  thirty  to 
forty  reporters,  most  of  whom  are  bright,  gentlemanly 
yon  ni:1  fellows,  who  are  apt  to  be  college  graduates,  and 
all  of  whom  areas  sharp  as  needles.  Each  as  he  enlers 
the  room  glances  at  the  mail  boxes,  and  secures  his  let- 
ters if  there  are  any  for  him.  Then  from  a  file  of  that 
morning's  issue  of  the  paper  he  takes  one  or  more  copies 
to  his  desk  and  clips  whatever  article,  paragraph,  or  squib 
he  has  written  the  day  before.  These,  if  he  is  a  "space- 
man," he  carefully  pastes  on  a  long  strip  of  brown  paper. 
This  will  be  attached  to  his  weekly  bill  against  the  paper 


for  services  rendered,  and  the  daily  clippings  pasted  on  it 
are  so  many  vouchers  for  what  lie  has  done.  At  the  end 
of  the  newspaper  week,  which  comes  on  a  Friday,  these 
bills,  which  include  itemi/.ed  accounts  of  all  extra  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  are  handed  to 
the  city  editor.  He  audits  them,  and  turns  them  over  to 
the  managing  editor  for  inspection.  After  being  thus 
"passed,"  they  go  to  an  accountant,  who  makes  out  a 
check  for  the  full  amount  of  each  one.  These  are  sent 
down  to  the  publisher's  office,  where  the  checks  are  cashed. 
The  money  for  each  is  enclosed  in  a  small  brown  en- 
velope, which  is  sealed,  inscribed  with  the  reporter's  name, 
and  will  be  handed  to  him  when  he  calls  for  it  on  Satur- 
day. 

All  reporters  are  classed  either  as  "  salary  "  or  "  space" 
men,  the  former  of  whom  receives  a  fixed  sum  per  week, 
while  the  latter  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a  column 
for  what  he  has  printed  in  the  paper.  A  new  man  gen- 
erally begins  with  a  weekly  salary  of  $15.  As  his  work 
increases  in  value,  his  salary  is  gradually  advanced  to 
perhaps  625,  until  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  lie  is  allowed 
to  "go  on  space."  On  some  papers  this  operation  is  re- 
versed, and  the  new  man  does  space-work  until  he  be- 
comes worth  a  salary  ;  but  the  other  way  is  the  more 
popular,  and  produces  the  best  results.  When  on  space, 
the  amount  of  money  that  a  reporter  may  make  depends 
largely  upon  his  own  efforts.  The  most  liberal  papers 
pa\  sS  per  column,  and  the  rate  scales  from  that  down  to 
83  per  column,  which  is  paid  by  some  of  the  evening  pa- 
pers. These,  however,  employ  so  few  reporters  that  each 
may  fill  a  column  or  more  of  space  daily.  On  the  great 
morning  papers  a.  good  space-man  rarely  makes  less  than 
$40  per  week,  while  it  is  110  uncommon  thing  for  the  best 
reporters,  who  get  the  big  jobs,  to  make  $70,  $80,  or  $100 
by  a  week's  work.  To  attain  a  position  that  yields  this 
pay,  however,  the  reporter  must  have  a  genuine  love  for 
his  work,  backed  by  a  good  education,  some  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  a.  persistent  industry  that  would  have  ad- 
vanced him  to  an  even  more  lucrative  post  in  almost  any 
other  line  of  business.  Those  who  make  fortunes  out  of 
a  newspaper  are  its  proprietors.  Its  writers  or  editors 
never  do.  Still,  there  are  many  other  things  worth  hav- 
ing in  life  besides  money.  The  newspaper  man,  if  he  is 
worth  his  salt,  always  makes  a  good  living,  and  enjoys  a 
life  of  infinite  variety  filled  with  possibilities. 

While  our  particular  group  of  reporters  are  making 
their  bill  clippings  and  criticising  each  other's  work  as  it 
appears  in  the  paper,  the  city  editor  is  completing  his 
assignment  sheet,  and  allotting  to  eacli  man  his  day's 
work.  Now  he  begins  to  call  them  to  his  desk,  one  at  a 
time,  and  to  give  them  their  assignments,  accompanying 
each  with  a  few  words  of  advice  or  caution.  To  one  he 
says:  "  Mr.  A.,  I  should  like  to  have  you  cover  the  horse 
show  to-day.  You  may  give  us  a  gossipy  story  of  about 
a  column  and  a  half." 

B.  is  sent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  millionaire,  while 
O.  is  directed  to  inquire  into  a  case  of  terrible  destitution 
reported  to  exist  in  a  fever-infected  district  of  the  east 
side. 

To  the  next,  one  on  his  list  the  city  editor  says:  "Mr. 
P.,  there  is  a  deadly  feud  raging  between  two  families  in 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  Our  local  correspondent 
has  been  warned  otl'  on  penalty  of  being  shot  if  he  puts  in 
an  appearance.  The  managing  editor  wants  the  story, 
and  thinks  you  are  the  man  to  get  it  for  us.  Will  you 
undertake  to  do  sol  and  can  you  start  for  Kentucky  at 
once?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  answers  the  reporter,  promptly,  to 
both  questions,  his  face  beaming  at  this  prospect  of  an 
adventure  and  a  chance  to  distinguish  himself. 

"  Very  well.  Here  is  an  order  on  the  cashier  for  your 
expenses.  Let  us  hear  from  you  as  often  as  you  can,  and 
don't  come  back  until  you  have  acquainted  yourself  with 
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every   interesting  feature   of  the   situation.      If  you  lind 
any  other  newspaper  man  (.n  tin-  scene,  send  in  vom-storv 
by  telegraph  as  soon  as  you  can   gel  it;  i.nt  if  \oi,  have 
the  field  to  yourself,  mail  it,  or,  better  still,  l.rin- 
with  you.      Don't  mention  the  nature  of  your  l.tisin 
any  one— not,  \oanijonc,  mind.      Goofl-by,  and  good  luck 
to  you." 

So  the  young-  fellow  goes  off,  with  a  smiling-  face,  on  as 

desperate  an  errand  as  could  well  be  f 1  f,,,.  a  niau  ;,, 

these  times  of  general  peace.  n,.  \vm  endure  discom 
forts  and  hardships  innumerable;  but  to  him  (hev  areas 
nothing.  As  he  gayly  says,  "They  are  all  part  ,,f  the 
day's  work-."  He  takes  his  ready  travelling-  bat;,  ami 
with  a  happy  hut  mysterious  nod  to  his  fellows,  sets  forth. 
to  be  gone  perhaps  for  weeks,  or  perhaps  never  to  return. 
No,  not  that.  Reporters  always  turn  up  bright  and  smil- 
ing from  the  most  desperate  and  apparently  hopeless  of 
situations. 

While  those  left  behind  are  speculating  as  to  what 
kind  of  luck  D.  has  struck  to  make  him  look  so  pleased, 
they  are  in  turn  sent  out  to  attend  a  Sunday-school  con- 
vention, the  trial  of  an  eminent  minister  for  heresy;  to  go 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  examine  a  wrecked 
ship  in  company  with  the  diver  who  is  searching  for 
bodies,  or  into  a  submarine  chamber,  charged  with  nitro- 
glycerine, that  is  about  to  be  exploded  for  the  removal  of 
a  rock  dangerous  to  navigation;  to  make  a  study  of  the 
immigration  question  on  Ellis  Island;  to  accompany  a 
scientific  man  to  the  zoo,  and  report  upon  his  studies  of 
the  simian  language;  to  interview  a  distinguished  for- 
eigner regarding  his  earliest  impressions  of  America;  to 
spend  an  hour  with  a  famous  actress  who  has  sent  word 
to  the  office  that,  as  a  favor  to  this  particular  paper,  she  is 
willing  to  allow  a  reporter  a  sight  of  some  marvellous 
costumes  just  received  from  Paris;  to  attend  an  execution, 
a  notable  christening,  a  society  wedding,  or  to  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  places  and  scenes  in  which  the  news 
paper -read  ing  public  is  supposed  to  be  interested.  At 
length  all  have  departed,  save  one,  who  is  held  in  reserve 
for  an  emergency,  and  who  is  perhaps  at  work  on  a  spe- 
cial story  for  the  Sunday  edition,  and  the  city- room  is 
again  comparatively  empty  and  quiet. 

Now  the  city  editor  is  at  leisure  to  receive  the  many 
callers  who  are  waiting'  with  suggestions  as  to  bow  the 
paper  should  treat  certain  topics,  with  complaints  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  treated  others,  with  stories  to 
sell  or  to  tell,  with  applications  for  employment,  with 
tales  of  distress  or  rascality  that  the  paper  ought  to  in- 
vestigate, with  demands  that  certain  target  companies, 
ward  associations,  societies,  or  coteries  shall  be  "  written 
up,"  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  class,  or  with  vague 
threats  of  what  will  happen  in  case  any  reporter  goes 
near  them.  All  these  and  many  more  must  be  listened 
to  patiently,  treated  politely,  and  dismissed  in  a  good 
humor  with  the  paper  and  themselves  before  the  long- 
suffering  city  editor  can  snatch  a  few  minutes  in  which 
to  run  out  for  a  hasty  lunch. 

When  he  returns,  the  first  editions  of  the  evening 
papers  are  coming  in  and  must  be  carefully  examined. 
The  reporters  are  beginning  to  get  back  from  their  sev- 
eral errands,  of  which  each  is  anxious  to  give  the  city 
editor  a  brief  account,  to  i  in  pi-ess  him  with  its  importance. 
and  obtain  permission  to  expand  the  ordered  paragraph 
to  a  stick,  the  stick  to  a  quarter,  or  the  quarter  to  a  half- 
columii,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  are  space  men.  The 
salary  man  is  apt  to  say  that,  bis  story  is  not  worth  writ- 
ing, or  is  of  much  less  importance  than  was  at  lirst  sup- 
posed. That  is,  he  will  say  this,  unless  he  happens  to 
be  a  new  or  very  conscientious  salary  man.  or  one  who 
thinks  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  space,  and  so  is 
anxious  to  make  as  big  a  showing  in  the  paper  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  the  city  editor,  who  seems  always  to 
know  of  everything  that  is  going  on,  has  learned  from 
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the  evening  papers,  from  his  correspondents  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  or  from  the  several  press  associations  to 
which  his  paper  subscribes  and  who  have  agents  every- 
where, of  other  important  events  already  happening  or 
about  to  take  place.  All  of  these  must  be  "covered," 
and  as  fast  as  the  incoming  reporters  have  written  up 
their  morning  assignments  they  are  hurried  away  to 
new  scenes.  Some  of  them  will  not  return  until  late  at 
night,  while  some  will  be  back  in  time  to  receive  still 
other  assignments,  for  all  news  centres  of  importance 
must  be  covered  up  to  the  very  hour  of  going  to  press, 
which  is  two  o'clock  the  following  morning-. 

Perhaps  a  startling  despatch  or  message  comes  hurry- 
ing in  from  police  headquarters  telling  of  a  great  strike 
about  to  take  place,  the  discovery  of  a  den  of  green-goods 
men  on  which  the  police  are  preparing  to  descend,  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  an  excursion  steamer  with  a  gang  of 
drunken  and  desperately  lighting  toughs  aboard,  or  some 
other  stirring  event  that  cannot  be  covered  by  the  head- 
quarters man  in  person,  and  to  which  experienced  report- 
ers from  the  main  office  must  be  sent  at  once.  This 
"  headquarters  man  "  is  an  important  member  of  the  re- 
portorial  staff,  and  has  an  office  to  himself  in  a  building- 
nil  Mulberry  Street,  across  the  way  from  that  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Police.  Here,  aided  by  one  or  two  assist- 
ants, he  keeps  track  of  every  item  of  ne\\s  telegraphed  in 
by  the  police  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Some  of  these 
items  are  complete  in  themselves,  only  needing  to  be 
.copied  and  scut  to  the  office.  Others  can  be  worked  up 
by  the  headquarters  man  himself  or  by  his  assistants. 
while  still  others  demand  the  attention  of  a  special  detail 
from  the  city-room.  All  the  great  dailies,  as  \\ell  as  the 
press  associations,  maintain  such  offices  at  police  head- 
quarters, and  thus  every  policeman  in  the  city  while 
making  his  reports  to  Superintendent  liyrncs  is  at  the 
same  lime  acting  as  a  reporter  for  the  neuspapers. 

While  the  city  editor  is  quietly  and  methodically  at- 
tending lo  the.  innumerable  details  that,  thus  demand  his 
prompt  a  nd  intelligent  action,  and  which,  from  their  \cr\ 
nature,  \roiild  drive  an  inexperienced  or  less  self  reliant 
man  into  a.  distraction  of  hurry  and  worry,  his  superioi 
officer,  the  manairini;-  editor,  appears  on  the  scene.  This 
most  important  member  of  the  entire  stall'  is  a  man  in 
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the  prime  of  life,  who  lias  risen  from  the  reporters'  ranks, 
anil  is  intimately  familiar  with  every  detail  of  news 
paper  work.  Hi'  knows  more  concerning  pul)lic  all'air.s. 
public  men,  and  the  events  of  public  interest  taking  place 
in  everv  part  of  tin'  world,  than  any  one  outside  of  his 
own  profession.  He  is  clear  headed,  quick  wilted,  able  to 
form  accurate  judgments  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  is 
posM's-ed  of  an  absolute  authority  over  the  news  depart- 
ment of  his  paper.  Ho  may  expend  vast  sums  of  money 
in  the  collecting  of  news,  organize  and  despatch  expedi- 
lions  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  charter  special  steamers  or 
railroad  trains,  capture  and  hold  possession  of  telegraph 
lines  for  hours,  aid  to  successful  conclusion  great 
schemes  for  public  good,  or  defeat  powerful  combinations 
of  rascality.  In  other  words,  the  managing  editor  of  a, 
great  daily  newspaper  can  and  does  exert  an  influence 
that  is  felt  around  the  world,  and  is  only  equalled  by  that 
of  the  rulers  of  kingdoms  or  the  most  eminent  of  statesmen. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  managing  editor  of  our  particu- 
lar paper  walks  into  the  city-room  late  in.  the  afternoon 
as  unobtrusively  and  almost  as  unnoticed  by  its  occu 
pants  as  though  he  were  the  humblest  of  the  reporters, 
with  whom  he  exchanges  a  nod  or  a  kindly  greeting. 
He  glances  over  his  day's  mail,  dictates  a  score  of  letters 
and  despatches  to  his  stenographer,  and  then  strolls  over 
to  the  desk  of  the  city  editor.  Here  they  study  together 
the  now  lengthy  assignment  sheet,  and  make  a  rough 
estimate  of  how  much  space  in  the  morrow's  paper  will 
be  required  for  the  news  already  in  sight.  Having  been 
thus  engaged  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  managing  editor  de- 
parts, not  to  reappear  in  the  ollice  until  eight,  nine,  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  is  now  six  o'clock,  and  day  work  is  ended.  The 
night  city  editor'  has  arrived,  and  has  taken  charge  of  the 
all-important  assignment  list.  Evening  details,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  foreseen,  have  been  given  out;  the  reporters 
receiving  them,  the  city  editor  and  other  daytime  occu- 
pants of  the  desks  have  departed  on  their  several  ways, 
and  a  complete  change  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  busy  office.  A  lull  of  an  hour  or  two 
intervenes  between  the  two  periods  of  greatest,  activity, 
and  during  it  let  us  go  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  a  dinner, 
or  a  walk,  from  which  we  will  return  in  good  time  to 
witness  the  interesting  night  scenes  connected  with  the 
aimking  of  our  great  newspaper. 


A    SKCliET. 

WHKN    I   am  SIMI!    to  bed  at.  idgfit, 
One  candle's  given   me  In  light 
My   way  along  the  darkened   ludl. 
Where  sli:ido\\s  in>\\il  and   leap  and    tall. 

But  I've   /«•»  candles  in   my  room. 
Winch   serve   to  banish   all   the  gloom. 
A  single  one,  my   bureau   lias. 
While  one  burns  in  the  looking-glass. 


SOME  FAMOUS  DWAl.'FS. 

BY  AGNES  CARR  SAGE. 

IT  was  a  decided  novelty  to  playgoers  when  a  company 
of  dwarfs  suddenly  appeared  in  Xew  York  and  made 
its  bow  behind  the  footlights.  But  Franz  Ebert  and  his 
merry  manikins  attract  not  only  by  their  diminutive 
fiize,  but  by  their  really  clever  acting,  while  they  have 
slowly  but.  steadily  crept  into  the  public  heart,  until  one 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  is.  "Have  you  seen  the  Lilli- 
puii.-ms  in  <'(in<li/!"  and  thousands  flock  to  enjoy  a 
jolly  two  hours  with  the  talented  little  folk.  Thus  from 
lime  immemorial  pigmies  have  been  the  pets  of  royally, 
the  playthings  of  the  rich,  while  hosts  of  small  prehis- 
toric tombs  found  in  some  of  our  Southern  States  seem  to 
give  credence  to  old  travellers'  tales  of  whole  tribes  of 


miniature  creatures  discovered  in  African  and  Indian 
wilds. 

As  a  rule,  however,  a  dwarf  is  generally  a  nirn  uriK, 
appearing  in  some  family  of  ordinary  size,  while  his  chil- 
dren seldom  follow  in  his  tiny  footsteps. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  little  men  was  Jeffrey 
Hudson,  who  figures  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  7V/vc<Y  of  Ilic 
Peak.  His  history  has  been  so  often  written  as  to  boar 
but  a  brief  mention.  A  whimsical  mite  was  he.  present- 
ed by  the  Ihiohcss  01  Buckingham  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.,  served  up  in  a  cold  pic,  and 
many  were  the  pranks  in  which  he  took  a  part.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  the  party  of  tattle-baskets,  as  they  were 
vulgarly  termed,  sitting-  down  to  enjoy  the  "cup  that 
cheers  "and  a.  dish  of  gossip  at  the  same  time,  while  But- 
terkin  the  cat  sat  gravely  by.  The  meal  over,  one  guest 
offered  puss  a  bit  of  cheese,  and  was  almost  paralyzed  to 
have  that  animal  speak  up  and  say,  "Butterkin  can  help 
himself  when  he  is  hungry,"  and  then  make  oil'  down 
stairs,  leaving  the  old  crones  with  uplifted  hands,  in  wild 
confusion,  shouting  at  their  hostess,  "A  witch!  a  witch! 
with  her  talking  cat!"  while  it  might  have  gone  very  hard 
with  the  poor  woman,  had  it  not  soon  been  found  that 
a  wag,  fora  joke,  had  killed  and  flayed  her  pet  grimalkin, 
and  dressed  wee  Jeffrey  in  its  skin. 

When  knighted  by  the  King,  Hudson  assumed  many 
high  and  mighty  airs,  although  he  was  the  butt  as  well 
as  the  amusement  of  the  Court;  was  once  almost  drowned 
in  a.  basin  of  water,  and  would  have  been  blown  into  the 
Thames  but  for  a  shrub  that  saved  him.  But  Lord  Mini- 
mus (as  he  was  dubbed)  really  had  his  doughty  adven- 
tures ;  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  ;  fell  into  tlte 
hands  of  a  Turkish  pirate,  who  carried  him  oil'  a  prisoner 
to  Barbary;  and  linally  distinguished  himself  by  shoot- 
ing a  Mr.  Crofts  in  a  duel,  that  gentleman  having  at 
first  come  to  answer  the  small  man's  challenge  armed 
only  with  a  syringe  tilled  with  water. 

A  contemporary  of  Jeffrey  was  Richard  Gibson,  an 
artistic  Lilliputian  who  studied  under  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
painted  very  creditable  historical  pieces  and  miniature 
portraits,  and  taught,  drawing  to  the  royal  Princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  afterwards  Queens  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  appointed,  in  his  youth,  page  of  the  hack 
stairs,  and  was  married  to  Anne  Shepherd,  another  court 
dwarf  exactly  his  own  height,  having  a  most  brilliant 
wedding.  King  Charles  giving  away  the  bride,  while  the 
Queen  presented  her  with  a.  diamond  ring,  and  Edmund 
Waller,  the  poet  to  their  Majesties,  composed  a  poem  on 
the  event.  This  diminutive  pair,  3  feet  10  inches  high, 
passed  a  long  and  happy  life  together,  and  had  nine  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  grew  to  maturity  and  were  full  ordi- 
nary size. 

In  cold,  bleak  Polish  Russia,  one  November  day  of 
1739,  some  little  peasant  lads  gazed  wonderingly  at  the 
new -horn  baby  lying  on  their  mother's  knee  and  measur- 
ing only  eight  inches  in  length.  "He  will  be  as  short 
as  I  am. "probably  remarked  the  eldest,  who  was  under- 
sized. But  the  scrap  of  humanity,  christened  Joseph 
Boruwlaski,  was  even  smaller,  while,  seven  years  later, 
a  tiny  doll-like  sister,  who  could  stand  under  his  arm, 
came  to  keep  him  company.  Poor  little  Anastasia  ! 
Adopted  by  the  good  Castelane  Kaminska,  she  lost  her 
pigmy  heart,  to  a  young  officer  who  was  as  poor  as  he 
was  noble.  For  fear  of  ridicule  she  concealed  her  affec- 
tion, but  in  order  to  assist  the  gallant  soldier  without 
wounding  his  delicacy,  she  induced  him  to  play  deeply 
at  picquet  with  her,  and  managed  always  to  lose.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  this  dainty  little  lady  of  twenty-eight 
inches  died  of  the  small-pox  after  two  days'  illness. 

Meanwhile  her  brother  Joseph,  having  been  left  father- 
less, became  the  protege  of  some  high-born  dames,  espe- 
cially of  the  Countess  Humiecka,  who  on  one  occasion 
took  him  to  Vienna  and  presented  him  to  the  Empress 
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Maria  Theresa.  At  this  time  Boruwlaski,  nicknamed 
.Tonjoii,  was  in  his  laic  teens  a  trill''  over  1  wo  foot  tall 
anil  a  perfect  little  court  ier.  t'oi-  Hie  Ktnpress  Inking  him 
OIL  her  lap  and  asking  what  lie  I  !mii<j -lit,  most  curious 
tiiid  interesting  in  the  Austrian  capital,  he  replied: 

"1  have  seen  many  things  in  this  i-ily  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, but  nothing  so  extraordinary  as  that  which  I 
now  behold." 

"And   what,  is  that'"  inquired  her  Majesty. 

"To  see  so  little  a  man  on  the  lap  ol'  so  great  a  woman." 

On  the  Empress's  finger  sparkled  a  line  ring  with  her 
cipher  in  brilliants.  The  dwarf's  hand  being  in  hers,  he 
examined  the  jewel  atlonti  vely. 

"Is  it  not  pretty;"  she  asked. 

"I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon."  murmured  the  small 
gallant.  "It  is  not  the  ring  1  am  looking  at, but  the  hand, 
which  I  beseech  your  permission  to  kiss,"  at  the  same 
time  raising  it  to  his  lips. 

Charmed  with  this  reply,  the  royal  lady  took  another 
diamond  ring  from  the  linger  of  her  little  daughter, 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  dwarf,  which 
mark  of  her  favor  procured  him  the  attention  of  the 
whole  court. 

After  leaving  Vienna,  Joseph  accompanied  his  bene- 
factress to  Limeville,  where  resided  Stanislaus  Lesczinski, 
the  old  and  dethroned  King  of  Poland,  who  had  in  his 
household  a  French  dwarf  called  Bebe. 

The  tiny  Frenchman  was  a  jealous,  dull-witted  mite,  a 
few  inches  taller  than  Boruwlaski,  but  seemed  inclined 
to  make  friends  with  him,  until  he  observed  that  his 
master  took  much  notice  of  the  bright  little  Pole,  and  one 
day  remarked:  ''  You  see,  Belie,  what  a  dill'ereuce  then'  is 
between  Jonjou  and  you.  lie  is  amiable,  cheerful,  en- 
tertaining, and  well  informed  ;  whereas  you  are  but  a 
little  machine." 

Belli''  made  no  reply,  but,  scowled  ominously,  and  when 
the  aged  monarch  had  left  the  room,  caught  his  rival 
around  the  waist  and  attempted  to  push  him  into  the  fire. 
He  might  have  succeeded  had  not,  the  King,  hearing  the 
scuffle,  returned  and  rescued  his  small  countryman,  while 
the  assailant  was  condemned  to  receive  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  ordered  never  to  enter  his  royal  presence  again. 
The  last  part  of  his  sentence,  however,  was  revoked  at 

Boruwlaski's  intercessii n  condition  that  Bebe  should 

beg  his  pardon,  which  he  did  most  reluctantly. 

Later  Joseph  became  a,  well-known  character  in  Paris 
and  at  many  courts,  and  also  fell  a  victim  to  Cupid,  al- 
though the  actress  he  admired  only  openly  laughed  and 
made  fun  of  his  passion.  This  caused  Joujou  great  dia 
grin;  nevertheless,  when  forty  years  old  he  again  fell  in 
love  with  a  beautiful  French  girl,  Isalina  Barbutan, 
whom  his  patroness  had  taken  as  a  companion.  The 
Countess  was  highly  displeased,  and  turned  him  adrift  in 
the  world  without  money  and  without  resources.  In. 
spite  of  this,  however,  being  assisted  by  King  Stanislaus 
II.  and  his  brother,  he  married  Isalina.,  and  after  that 
travelled  from  court  to  court,  receiving  favors  from  vari- 
ous nobles,  and  occasionally  eking  out  his  income  by  ex- 
hibiting himself  and  giving  subscription  concerts,  when 
he  would  sometimes  perform  on  the  guitar  music  of  his 
own  composition. 

Quite  different  was  the  career  of  unhappy  Bebe,  whose 
real  name  was  Nicholas  Ferry.  He  too  was  born  of 
peasant  parents,  and  was  so  tiny  that  his  father's  wooden 
shoe  long  served  him  for  a  bed.  He  was  suckled  by  a 
goat,  and  when  baptized  was  presented  on  a  plate.  In 
infancy  he  had  numerous  diseases,  the-  small  pox  being 
one;  but  when,  at  the  age  of  si x.  Stanislaus  summoned 
him  to  Luneville,  he  was  in  perfect  health,  although  his 
intellect  was  no  greater  I  ban  bis  body,  and  he  was  a  per- 
fect little  infidel.  The  Princess  of  Talmond,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  him,  had  a  sorry  task  of  it,  but  he  became 
very  fond  of  her,  and  — jealousy  ever  being  his  ruling 


passion — on  seeing  her  one  day  caress  a  dog.  he  snatched 
I  lie  beast  from  her  arms  and  flung  it  out  of  a  window    ex 
claiming,  "Why  do  you  love  him  more  than  me;" 

L'p  to  sixteen  Bebe  was  a  gay,  well-proportioned  hoy, 
though  only  twenty-one  inches  high;  but  then  he  altered 
sadly.  He  lost  his  strength  and  spirits:  bis  back  became 
crooked,  one  shoulder  projected,  and  his  head  fell  forward, 
while,  although  he  gained  a  few  more  inches.  Count  Ties 
san  predicted  that  be  would  die  of  old  age  before  he  was 
thirty,  which  proved  the  truth;  for  at  twenty-one  he  was 
shrunk  and  decrepit  like  an  aged  man,  and  a,  twelve 
month  later  could  scarce  walk  a  hundred  steps.  He  suc- 
cumbed to  a  fever  in  his  twenty-third  year,  when  he  was 
betrothed  to  the  merry,  musical  Lilliputian  Anne  Therese 
Souvray,  who  danced  and  sang  in  public  until  past  seven 
ty.  Though  never  actually  married  to  Bebe,  she  assumed 
and  retained  his  name. 

A  sketch  of  this  kind  would  hardly  be  complete  with 
out  some  reference  to  the  American  "Thumbs  ";  Charles 
Stratton,  or  "General  Tom,"  who  began  life  as  a  hearty 
nine-pound  baby,  but  whose  growth  was  early  nipped  in 
the  bud;  and  his  wax  doll  of  a  bride,  Lavinia  "\Yarren. 
Probably  no  wee  gentleman  was  ever  more  petted  and 
feted  than  the  former,  not  only  at  Barnum's  Museum  in 
this  country,  but  when  he  played  Hop  o'  J\[>/  Thumb  in 
London  and  Le  Petit  Poucet  in  Paris;  while  many  of 
us  can  recall  the  "little,  great,  small  man"  strutting 
about  as  a  miniature  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  dancing  the 
Highland  fling  in  costume,  and  personating  Grecian 
statues  in  a  manner  positively  ludicrous. 

Commodore  Nutt  was  another  Lilliputian  of  an  uncer- 
tain temper  who  travelled  with  Tom  Thumb  for  some 
years,  as  did  also  his  wife's  sister — Jovely  little  Minnie 
Warren,  the  smallest  and  most,  charming  of  the  quartette. 
Often  lias  the  writer  laughed  over  a  younger  brother's 
childish  enthusiasm  for  this  pretty  mite,  and  his  longing 
to  become  a  pigmy  for  the  sake  of  that  dainty  scrap  of  a 
lady,  than  whom  there  could  be  nothing  sweeter  with 
which  to  close  an  article  on  famous  dwarfs. 


THANKSGIVING     DAY. 

BY     MARGARET     E.    BANGS  T  E  R. 

BETWEEN  tliu  long  v:ir:ifion 
And    I  In1   I'liristimis  holidays 
('nines   in   the  bright   Thanksgiving, 

Wlien   our  ringing  cheers   we   iai.se. 
In   tlie  frosty,  tingling   weather, 

\Yilli    sheaves  in   l>:mi   Mini   Inn, 
\Ve  hMsle  to  see  the  fellows 
Tln-ir  latest  victory  \vin. 

Pell-mell  l>y  train  Mini  steamer 

The   merry   peopli1.  throng, 
liv   (lie  oiiwMril  strength  of  thousands 

The   erowil   is  swept    along. 
The  girls   with   telltale   rililions. 

Anil    ]>i)!'li:i|is    a    telltMle    lilnsli, 
No   \vliit    liehinil    their   brothers. 

Are   mingling   in    the   rush. 

Dear  grandmammas  ami  utilities. 

\\  n  h   :i   softly   llntlering  sigh. 
Lament    the  ohl   Thanksgi \  i ng 

As   (he   new   mines   t  liiinilering   by: 
Tin  ii   to   the   home's   fair  .Mei'i'M 

The    si'Mtlel'eil    Irilles    ret  lll'neil. 

Ami    lohl   I  lie  year's   long   story 

Where    the    great     Ili'Ml'lh    lire    linrneil. 

Hut   though    we   keep  Thanksgiving 

In    the    new   alhlrlii'    way, 
\\  r   are   ninrli    like    famished   pilgrims 

When    the   sunset    .-.Kirs  are   gray. 
|;\    <  hms   llie   kinsfolk   gMt  her 

In   many   a   hungry    horde. 
Ami   \\ e   finish  our  Thanksgiving 

A I    the    li:i|>|>y    family    hoard. 
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MM  I   ME  XV. 


UK     Won.IINT    STAND    STILL. 
"1    HAD   my   picture  taken    ihe   other  day." 
said  Tom. 

"  And  w  as  it  guml  !'" 

"  ]  (liui'l   I  liink  so,"  saiil  TUMI. 

"  Ami  w  In    not  '!" 

"   ISecallse     I     Wasn't      good     linsell'.    1      guess," 

said  Tom. 


A    NICER    lill.'D 

Till'',    other    day     Tommy    \v;is    lost    ill     a    (Icrp 

dream  ;  .suddenly  he  looked  up  and  said. 
"  I'apa,  drar." 

"Well,  Tommy?" 

"Wouldn't  the  turkey  just  lie  a  nicer  liird 
if  lie  was  only  all  drumsticks  .*" 


A    PLAYER'S    CONFESSION. 
I  DON'T  care  a  bit   for  the  uurs'n. 

I  think  it's  a  terrible  bore  ; 
I'd  rather  play  down    in   the   parlor. 

Or  over  the  library  Hour. 

I   don't   know  a   game  that's  exciting, 

In   a  place   where  you   needn't  take  care. 

For   tear  you   may  scratch    the   piano. 
Or  upset   some  china  that's  rare. 


TOMMY'S    (;rKSTION. 

"  PAPA,  didn't  George  Washington  eyer  really 
and  truly  tell  a  lib?"  asked  Tommy. 

"No,"  returned  papa.  "He  \\  as  always 
truthful." 

"Well,  say,  papa,"  Tommy  went  on,  "  lie  nev- 
er was  a  boy,  then,  was  he?"" 


CAN    THEY? 
DONALD.   "Aunty    JIary, I  heard    a   ho\    sax 

to-day    that     elephants     can     remember    awful 

long." 

ACNTY  MARY.   "And  so  they  can.  Donald.'' 
DONAI.I..  "Aunty   JIary.  do    you    think    the 

bin    elephants  can    remember    all    the    lessons 

they  learned  when  they  were  little  elephants  ?'> 


THANKSGIVING-DAY    WINNERS. 

Wnoj.  \  F.I:   wins  Ihe  ^-ai     •  to-day   ur'n-  on    Ihe  \\iniiin<_'  side, 

Km'  \\  r  have  liad   llic  s    lid  sense,  en-  roniiij'_r,  lo  provide 

t  Mnxi-h  rs  \\iih   llaLis  ai       rilibnns  colored  yellow,  black,  and  blue. 


\\  e've  lir"tln-i-s  up  al  i 

Si.    -.\  lial'>    Ilir    ,nhls 

Let   \  ictorj  |.i-irli  w 


•ur  nld   Yali'.  and   dmvn   at   Princeliin.  Inu 

s  wlio  wills?     \\"c  llav use  tor  l.-ai--. 

•  sin-  will,  we'll  luin  the  victor's  clici-is 


WHY? 

MAMKL.  "That  maple-tree  out  there  is  all 
full  of  sunar,  isn't  it  ?" 

NfUSK.   "  Yes,  it  is,  dear." 

MAKKI..  "Then  \vliy  doesn't  it  have  lots  of 
candy  grmvinj;  on  it. '!" 


MAMMA. 

RCPEUT. 

squeaks  out. 


WHAT    THEY    WERE    FOR. 

What  do  those  holes  in  \  our  new  shoes  mean  '!" 
"  I  suppose,  matniiKi,  they  must  lie  meant  to  let    the 


WALTER.  "  1'apa.  don't  you  think   for  a  goslin'  to  know  that 

she  can't  }i row  up  into  anything  but   a  goose  must  be  terrible  ?" 

I'.M'A.    "Yes.  if  she  realises  it,  but   as  she  is  only  u  lillli  •  I/IKI.VC, 

IIIM\  be   she   ihie.sll'l." 


"Tlii-y'rt-  iitlrr  us.  (I 

The  man  anil  hiilkliii,'  tmi  ! 
SII|.|H(M.   lh,.y   chanri-   ti)   calilllvi' 

Pray  tliun  \vhnt  shall  we  do?" 


p  the  piy;  and   pumpkin, 
The  turkey  and  the  pn»£, 
And  tor  nnr  dinner  eat  the  man 
And  possibly  the  dog." 
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A     BRUSH     WITH     INDIANS. 


BY    PAUL    HULL. 


THE  winter  of  1870  had  been  an  unfortunate  one  for 
Frank  Mead.  The  hank  in  which  he  had  deposited 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  his 
farm  had  failed;  the  loan  had  heen  foreclosed,  and  the 
land  that  his  father  had  tilled  before  him  was  to  be  given 
up  to  strangers. 

•'I  tell  you  what.  Nancy."  said  the  dispirited  farmer 
to  his  wife,  "this  is  what  I  get  for  having  had  too  much 
patriotism.  When  the  war  broke  out  my  farm  hadn't  a 
cent  of  debt  on  it,  but  after  four  years  of  going  to  ruin 
while  I  was  away,  I  had  to  mortgage  it  in  order  to  get  it 
running  again;  -then  the  money  I  saved  to  pay  it  off 


with  was  stolen  from  me,  and — and — it  seems  as  though 
everything's  against  me." 

"Don't  despair,  Frank,"  said  his  wife;  "you  did  your 
duty,  and  I'm  sure  the  Lord  won't  desert  us.  He  will 
help  us  out  of  our  troubles  in  His  own  good  way.  dear, 
if  we  only  trust  Him." 

Here  the  kitchen  door  was  flung  open  to  admit  a 
bright,  manly  lad  of  fifteen  years,  whose  earnest  gray 
eyes  lit  up  with  pleasure  as  they  met  his  father's  look. 
Crossing  the  room  to  where  he  sat,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  while  he  said,  proudly: 

"Dad,  you  ought  to  have  heard  what  was  said  about 
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you  tliis  afternoon  before  the  Hoard  of  Visitors  at  our 
school.  When  T  was  called  to  tin-  platform  to  receive 
my  diploma,  one  of  the  gentlemen  spoke  to  Mr.  Allison, 
our  principal,  asking  him  something  about  me;  then  he 
turned  to  me  and  said  out  loud,  so  that  everybody  heard 
him:  '  So  you  are  the  son  of  Captain  Frank  Mead?  I'm 
glad  to  shake  hands  with  you.  my  boy,  for  your  father 

was  •  of  liie  best  and  bravest  officers  in  my  regiment. 

Tell  him  that  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
upon  him  this  evening.'  I  tell  you,  dad,  it  made  me 
proud  to  have  my  father  spoken  of  like  that  !" 

The  ex-officer's  face  brightened. 

"It  must  have  been  Colonel  Cru<j-er."  he  said;  ''I 
have  not,  seen  him  since  our  regiment  was  disbanded  in 
Washington  live  years  ago.  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  see 
him  and  talk  over  old  times!" 

Until  late  that  night  the  two  veterans  sat  together  re- 
hearsing the  scenes  in  which  they  had  figured,  and  men- 
tioning softly  the  names  of  gallant  comrades  who  had 
gone  on  before.  During  their  talk  the  Colonel  learned 
of  the  misfortunes  that  had  been  experienced  by  his 
friend. 

Suddenly  turning  to  his  host,  he  exclaimed: 

"  I  say.  Mead,  why  not  join  my  party?  I  can  offer 
you  an  agreeable  position  which  your  military  experience 
qualifies  you  to  fill,  and  the  pay  is  sufficient  to  support 
your  family  comfortably.  Come,  think  about  it,  and  talk 
it  over  with  your  good  wife,  and  let  me  have  your  an- 
swer in  the  morning.  I  shall  be  detained  here  for  a 
week,  so  that  if  you  decide  upon  joining  the  expedition, 
you  will  have  considerable  time  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments." 

A  family  council,  which  lasted  well  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  resulted  in  Mr.  Mead  deciding  to 
go,  and  in  Frank  obtaining  the  desired  consent  to  go 
with  him.  When  he  at  last  tumbled  excitedly  into 
bed  he  resolutely  decided  that  he  would  not  go  to  sleep, 
fearing  that  if  he  did  the  morning  would  prove  it  to  be 
all  a  dream.  Nature  at  last  demanded  its  tribute,  and 
the  curly  brown  head  was  resting  quietly  upon  the  pillow 
when  the  sun  climbed  high  enough  to  look  into  the  win- 
dow of  his  bedroom. 

The  following  week  was  a  busy  one  in  the  old  home- 
stead. Arrangements  were  made  whereby  Mrs.  Mead 
was  to  spend  the  summer  with  a  relative,  and  all  the  live- 
stock, with  the  exception  of  Frank's  pony  and  his  father's 
big  black  mare,  were  sold.  It  seemed  to  Frank  that  some 
disaster  was  certain  to  occur  before  the  day  set  for  their 
departure  which  would  cause  the  enterprise  to  fall  through, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  tender  good-byes  had  been  said, 
the  horses  safely  led  oil  board,  and  the  little  post  steamer 
steaming  up  the  river  from  St.  Louis,  that  he  felt  the  first 
symptoms  of  relief. 

Ten  days  later  the  gang-plank  was  thrown  on  shore 
opposite  the  stockade  known  as  Fort  Thomson,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  United  States  infantry  and 
several  companies  of  cavalry.  Here  Colonel  Cruger 
found  the  remainder  of  his  party  awaiting  him,  and  a  few 
days  sufficed  to  thoroughly  organize  the  expedition. 
Major  Montgomery,  the  commander  of  the  post,  informed 
the  Colonel  that  although  the  Indians  had  been  quiet  for 
some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  place  any  dependence  upon  those  to  be  met  with 
on  the  journey,  and  advised  him  to  conduct  the  survey 
strictly  upon  the  lines  that  would  be  followed  in  a  hostile 
country. 

Early  one  morning  six  tent-covered  wagons,  known  as 
''  prairie-schooners,"  each  drawn  by  four  mules,  left  Fort 
Thomson  under  an  escort  of  forty  men.  and  rolled  in  a 
westerly  direction  across  the  plain. 

When  a  halt  was  made  the  following  day  it  was  fig- 
nreii  t;rit  only  twenty-live  miles  of  (lie  journey  had  been 
covered,  so  slow  was  the  movement  of  the  heavily  laden 


wagons.  Hiding  by  the  side  of  the  guide  hour  after 
hour,  Frank  had  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
"Indian  signs,"  and  regaled  with  stories  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  the  [tainted  and  feathered  warriors  of  the 
plains. 

A  short  time  after  breaking  camp  the  next  morning 
Frank  was  sent  back  with  a  message  to  the  driver  of  the 
rear  wagon.  He  carried  out  his  instructions  and  started 
to  return,  when  his  pony  picked  up  a  stone  in  his  shoe. 
Dismounting,  he  attempted  to  pry  it  out,  but  it  was  so 
firmly  wedged  that  the  last  of  the  train  had  disappear.  .1 
over  a  rise  of  ground  just  ahead  before  he  succeeded  in 
freeing  the  hoof :  then,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  mount 
ing,  a  scattering  volley  of  rifle-shots  and  a  series  of  blood- 
curdling yells  rang  out  on  the  early  morning  air.  To 
reason  that  the  train  was  attacked  by  Indians  was  the 
thought  of  a  moment.  Why  it  was  that  he  did  not  obey 
a  natural  impulse  to  throw  himself  into  his  saddle  and 
spur  furiously  over- the  hill  in  an  attempt  to  rejoin  the 
wagons  he  could  never  tell.  Perhaps  the  seeds  of  Indian 
warfare  planted  only  a  short  time  before  by  the  old  plains- 
man were  already  developing. 

The  crest  of  the  ridge  was  covered  with  bushes,  so  that 
it  was  possible  to  creep  among  them  and  observe  what 
was  going  on  without  betraying  his  presence.  Leading 
I  he  pony  a  short  distance  up  the  ascent,  he  quickly  hitched 
the  bridle-rein  to  a  sapling;  then,  with  wildly  beating 
heart,  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  until  the  summit 
was  gained.  Looking  out  through  the  foliage.  Frank 
saw,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  several  hundred 
Indians  galloping  about  the  wagons,  which  were  being 
rapidly  formed  into  a  square  to  encircle  the  unhitched 
mules  and  unmounted  horses.  The  redskins  continually 
swept  around  the  barricade,  discharging  arrows  at  the 
men,  who  blazed  away  at  them  in  return,  only  to  see  the 
wily  savages  disappear  behind  the  sides  of  their  scraggy 
mustangs,  to  which  they  clung  by  one  leg  and  arm  until 
out  of  rifle-shot,  when  they  would  swing  themselves  up- 
right, adjust  new  arrows,  and  charge  furiously  down  upon 
the  train,  to  let  slip  their  poisoned  darts  and  to  imme- 
diately screen  themselves  again. 

After  a  time  the  Indians  gave  up  this  mode  of  attack 
and  withdrew  out  of  bullet  range.  From  the  number  of 
the  redskins  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  ex- 
ploring party,  Frank  reasoned  that,  even  if  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  off  the  Indians  in  the  daylight,  they 
would  surely  be  overpowered  during  the  night  by  the 
savages  creeping  upon  them  unawares.  To  reach  the 
(rain  was  impossible,  for  the  instant  that  he  would  dare 
to  leave  cover  the  hawk  eyes  of  the  red  men  would  detect 
bis  presence,  and  they  would  swoop  upon  him  before  half 
the  distance  between  his  hiding-place  and  the  wagons 
could  be  covered.  He  saw  the  Indians  scatter  into 
groups,  surround  the  train  at  a  distance,  and  dismount 
from  their  horses.  They  had  probably  determined  to 
wait  for  the  night  to  come,  so  that  they  might  make  their 
way  over  the  grass  and  gain  the  wagons  unobserved. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  a  means  of  saving  the  train 
flashed  through  the  boy's  mind.  The  fort  was  twenty- 
five  miles  away,  but  his  pony  was  fresh,  and  would  carry 
him  there  in  three  or  four  hours.  It  was  only  nine 
o'clock,  and  if  fortune  favored  him  he  could  be  at  the 
stockade  shortly  after  the  dinner  hour.  Before  dark  the 
cavalry  could  reach  the  spot  where  the  explorers  had  been 
trapped.  Frank  knew  that  his  father  was  nearly  cra/i.l 
over  his  absence,  and  he  stilled  a  desire  to  make  some  sig- 
nal to  let  him  know  that  he  was  safe.  Backing'  down 
the  hill  to  where  his  pony  was  tethered,  he  flung  himself 
across  the  saddle,  drove  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  the 
spirited  animal,  and  sped  along  the  clearly  defined  trail 
that  the  wagons  had  made  only  a  short  time  before.  Soon 
he  dashed  by  the  place  where  the  party  had  spent  the 
preceding  night.  The  Ore  over  which  their  breakfast  had 
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been  cooked  was  still  smouldering,  and  around  it  several 
coyotes  were  snarling  and  lighting  over  the  remnants  of 
tlie  meal.  Not  until  lie  nad  put  a  do/en  miles  between 
him  and  his  starting-point  did  Frank  rein  in  the  Dalian! 
little  horse;  then  he  removed  the  hit.  unbuckled  the  girth, 
and  rubbed  down  the  pan!  ing  sides  with  bunches  of  grass. 
Soon  he  was  in  the  saddle  again,  and  speeding;  a,cross  the 
plain. 

That  afternoon,  as  the  sentinel  paced  the  elevaled  plat- 
form inside  the  stockade  at  Fort  Thomson,  his  .•iltenlniii 
was  attracted  by  something  moving  rapidly  'way  out  on 
the  prairie,  and  which  he  soon  made  out  to  lie  a  horse  and 
rider  coming  toward  the  post.  A  few  minutes  later  a 
foam  llecked  pony  with  widely  distended  nostrils  galloped 
through  t  he  poster  n -gate,  andstood  with  hanging  head  and 
convulsively  working  sides,  while  its  hoy  rider  dropped 
to  the  ground  and  reeled  towards  the  Major's  quarters. 

The  sun's  lower  edge  was  kissing  the  top  of  the  long 
prairie  grass  out  on  the  western  horizon,  and  the  long 
shadows  were  creeping  stealthily  across  the  plain — creep- 
ing as  softly  as  the  merciless  redskins  proposed  to  creep 
upon  the  surveying  party  after  nightfall.  Within  the  bar- 
rier of  the  wagons  a  council  was  being  held,  and  the  guide 
was  speaking: 

"Thar's  no  use  a-denying  of  it,  Curnel;  we're  in  er 
tight  lix.  an'  thar's  only  one  thing  fer  ter  do  ef  we  are 
ter  make  a.  try  fer  our  scalps.  We  must  leave  ther  wag- 
ons, an'  try  ter  cut  our  way  through  ther  varmints,  ail' 
git  back  ter  ther  fort.  In  course  some,  and  maybe  all, 
of  us  'ill  git  our  scalps  lifted,  but  it's  better'n  waitin'here 
wliar  thai1  ain't  no  show  at,  all." 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  guide's  plan  was 
adopted,  and  preparations  made  for  the  desperate  under- 
taking. As  though  they  anticipated  the  decision  of  the 
men  they  were  hunting  down,  the  redskins  drew  their 
lilies  closer  around  the  besieged,  doubling  them  where  the 
trail  led  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  As  the  little  com- 
pany stood  within  the  square  formed  by  the  wagons, 
holding  the  bridles  of  their  horses,  and  waiting  for  the 
word  of  command,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  the  old  guide's 
arm.  Turning,  he  met  the  Captain's  sad  gaze,  while  a 
choking  voice  asked : 

"  Where  do  you  think  my  boy  is?  Do  you  believe  he 
is  in  their  hands?" 

"  No,  Cap'n,  I  tell  yer  man  ter  man  I  don't.  If  ther 
red  devils  had  er  found  him  you'd  'a'  heerd  some  high  old 
yellin'  over  it,  and  we'd 'a' been  treated  to  er  sight  of  ther 
way  they  tortures  their  prisoners  fer  ter  a  muse  theirselves. 
No,  Cap'n,  I  believe  ther  young  'un  is  a-hiding  of  him- 
self, an'  I  only  wishes  as  how  he  knowed  ernough  fer  ter 
git  back  ter  ther  fort  when  it  comes  dark.  Yer  see,  he 
were  behind  ther  last  of  ther  wagons,  an'— 

A  volley  of  rifle  shots,  a  blast  of  bugles,  and  a  thunder 
of  countless  hoofs  cut  the  sentence  short.  There,  bathed 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  sunlight,  and  rushing  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill  where  the  mass  of  Indians  had  gathered. 
was  an  extended  line  of  cavalry,  before  which  the  red- 
skins were  fleeing  with  howls  of  rage  and  fear. 

"  Come  on,  boys !"  yelled  old  Bill  Baxter,  as  he  spurred 
his  horse  over  a  wagon-pole;  "let's  give  some  of  ther 
devils  er  dose  of  lead  as  they  go  by!" 

Like  a  panorama  the  evil  faces  of  the  painted  and  be- 
decked savages  swept  wildly  by  the  little  group  of  while 
men,  who  poured  into  them  the  contents  of  their  rilles, 
and  cheered  whenever  a  redskin  was  seen  to  pitch  from 
his  pony. 

As  the  rear  rank  of  the  cavalry  charged  past  the  wag- 
ons, one  of  the  horses  was  reined  to  the  right  and  halted 
alongside  of  Captain.  Mead's  black  mare.  A  sudden  cry 
of  joy,  and  Frank  was  clasped  in  his  father's  arms. 

Around  the  camp-fire  that  ni-lit.  when  the  story  of  the 


boy's  gallant  ride  was  told  by  the  captain  of  the  troopers, 
such  cheers  and  bravos  were  given  that  the  sneaking 
coyotes  lied  affrighted  and  with  dismal  howls  across  the 
prairie.  Old  Bill  Baxter  took  oil'  his  coon-skin  cap  and 
remarked : 

"  I  allns  valleys  pluck  wheresome'r  I  find  it.  I  axes 
ther  company,  an'  'specially  ther  tenderfoot  hero  of  ther 
camp,  ter  accept,  my  willin'  dispersilion  fer  I  her  deed." 

( 'olonel  (Yugor  crossed  around  to  where  Frank  sat  by 
his  father's  side,  and  taking  the  boy's  hand  in  his,  said: 
"In  the  name  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 1  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  you  for  saving 
our  lives,  ami,  like  our  good  friend  Baxter,  I  uncover  my 
head  to  the  bravest  boy  on  the  plains." 


T1IK    CHEAT   AUTU.MN    SPOUT. 

NOW  that  Thanksgiving  day  is  close  at  hand,  the 
great  game  of  football,  perhaps  the  greatest  game. 
in  America  to-day,  is  in  every  boy's  mind  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  other  sport  which 
gives  you  a  better  respect  for  yourself  and  for  the  boys 
against  whom  you  are  playing  than  this  hardy  game. 
Your  anxious  mother  is  terribly  worried,  and  tears  come 
into  her  eyes  day  after  day  when  she  sees  one  of  your 
shins  barked  for  two  or  three  inches,  or  a  big  scratch 
down  your  cheek.  It  is  nothing  more  than  natural  that 
she  feels  so  worried,  and  there  is  110  one  in  this  world 
who  ought  to  be  guarded  against  worry  and  trouble  and 
anxiety  more  than  she,  and  no  one  who  ought  to  worry 
her  less  than  you.  Yet  I  knew  a  mother  once  who  wor- 
ried in  just  the  same  way,  whose  tears  came  very  quickly 
when  she  sa.w  a  black  eye  or  a  swollen  football  nose. 
One  day  her  boy  did  poorly  on  his  famous  football  team, 
and  he  was  put  oil'  and  his  place  given  to  another.  In 
the  morning  papers  the  list  of  players  of  the  day  before 
was  given,  and  his  was  not  among  them,  and  when  he 
got  home  that  night  she  had  missed  his  name,  and  was 
far  more  indignant  and  hurt  than  he.  She  was  sure 
there  was  a  mistake,  and  when  she  was  assured  that  it 
was  all  true,  there  was  nothing  too  severe  to  serve  as  a 
punishment  for  the  "incompetent  captain  and  coaches 
who  had  been  so  prejudiced  and  blind  as  to  make  the 
change." 


na-:    IN    MOTION. 
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A    SCKIMMAIiK. 


If  you  look  at  tlie  faces  of  the  boys  on  the  Cutler, 
Harvard,  and  Berkeley  School  teams,  of  New  York, 
in  the  illustrations  you  will  see  that  they  are  all 
"stocky,"  "sandy"  fellows.  They  practise  regularly  every 
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day.  They  eat  together  at  their  training  tables,  making  a 
careful  choice  of  their  food,  so  that  they  may  be  in  the 
best  possible  physical  condition.  They  have  all  clone  this 
through  the  fall  season  since  middle  September,  and  they 
are  trained  as  carefully  as  any  of  the  college  teams.  Tlie 
three  football  teams  whose  pictures  are  represented  here — 
the  Cutler,  Berkeley,  and  Harvard  schools — are  represen- 
tative  school  football  teams  of  America.  Only  in  New 
York  and  Boston  is  there  such  a  complete  system  of  train- 
ing and  practice  as  these  boys  go  through,  and  the  three 
schools  all  belong  to  the  New  York  Interscholastic  Foot- 
ball League. 

This  association  was  started  some  years  ago.  A  silver 
cup  somewhat  .similar  to  the  one  of  the  Boston  Inter- 
scholastic  League  was  put  up  to  be  competed  for,  and 
each  year  lln-  hoys  play  off  a  regular  series  of  games,  the 
winner  of  the  series  being  allowed  to  hold  the  cup  for  a 
year,  and  to  have  the  foot  ha  11  team's  name  and  record  en  - 
graved  on  a  part,  of  its  surface 

The  bo\s.  \ear  by  year,  watch  the  great  univer.Mly 
teams,  and  leai-n  from  them  all  the  new  plays,  all  the 
latest  movements.  In  one  \\  a y  or  another  they  learn 
all  the  results  of  the  latest  experience,  and  the  three 
school  teams  of  to-day  would  undoubtedly  heal  a  harvard 
or  Yale  '"Varsity  team  of  twenty  years  ago.  What  they 


lack  in  strength  they  would  have  gained  in  skill  and  com- 
bination plays.  One  of  these  combination  plays  is  rep- 
resented in  the  picture  that  accompanies  this  article. 
The  wedge  is  what  its  name  represents,  and  the  idea  of 
playing  it  is  based  on  the  theory  and  practical  experi- 
ence that  a  group  of  boys  running  in  the  wedge  form, 
the  boy  in  the  centre  carrying  the  ball,  is  pretty  sure 
to  break  through  another  line  of  boys;  just  as  a  wedge 
started  in  a  small  crack  spreads  the  two  parts  of  a  board 
apart. 

There  are  many  other  such  plays,  and  no  one  should 
suppose  that  because  these  all  look  like  a  general  jumble 
on  the  Held  there  is  no  time  spent  on  them.  They 
are  all  studied  out  with  the  utmost  care,  day  and  niuhl. 
If  some  evening  you  could  get  into  the  room  where  the 
coach  is  talking-  to  the  members  of  one  of  these  teams. 
you  might  almost  say  you  were  in  a  school-room.  The 
hoys  sit  about  the  room  listening  intently  to  the  teacher 
— the  coach  in  this  case— describing  the  iri'di/c.  for  ex- 
ample, with  a  big  blackboard  near  him.  oil  which  he 
can  draw  out,  plans  to  help  every  one  understand  ex- 
actly what  he  is  trying  to  say.  Then  perhaps  all  the 
boys  get  up,  stand  in  their  posit  ions,  and  walk  through 
the  play  carefully,  each  one  trying  to  see  just  where  he 
ought  to  be,  just  what  he  ought  to  do.  There  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  everything,  and  if  the  fathers  studied  it 
all  as  carefully  as  the  boys  do,  they  would  certainly  say 
that  in  many  ways  football  was  about  as  good  for  their 
sons  as  one  of  the  studies  at  school. 

There  /x  another  side  to  it  all,  of  course,  and  it  is  this 
other  side  that  so  many  people  look  at  —  so  often  in 
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fact,  that  they  see  nothing'  else  in  the  game,  and 
therefore  condemn  it  out.  and  out.  This  other  side 
everybody  regrets,  and  no  one  regrets  it  more  than  an 
honest  football-player,  who  knows  how  it  hurts  the 
game. 

If  a  boy  loses  his  temper  in  the  midst  of  a  scuffle,  he 
sometimes  hits  the  player  opposite  him.  It  is  hardly 
more  than  human  nature,  some  people  will  say.  thai  the 
boy  who  has  been  hit  should  return  the  attack  with  in- 
terest, and  then  people  up  in  the  grand  stand  see  a.  liyht 
which  remains  in  their  memories  long  after  the  pleasure 
of  the  game  has  gone  out. 

This  is  not  really  football.  One  of  the  best  things 
about  the  sport,  one  of  the  things  that  you  can  think 
of  when  you  are  playing,  is  that  the  tendency  of  the 
scientific  game  is  to  put  down  all  mean,  unnecessary,  un- 
fair, ungentlenumly  roughness.  Keep  your  temper  in 
football,  and  you  will  win,  just,  as  you  will  win  in  spar- 
ring or  in  any  other  game.  But  in  football  you  have 
to  work  a  great  deal  harder  to  do  this  than  in  any  other 
game,  and  so  when  you  have  gone  through  a  football 
game  and  Hot  lost  your  temper,  yon  have  done  a  good 
deal  more  than  any  boxer  who  lias  kept  his  temper 
through  a  sparring  match. 

If  this  can  only  be  remembered,  and  the  school  teams 
made  to  play  hard  football  without  losing  tempers,  then 
no  one  will  have  anything  that  can  be  brought  up  against 
the  sport.  And  it  is  an  encouraging  thing  to  see  how 
these  three  elevens  from  Berkeley,  Cutler,  and  Harvard 
do  succeed  in  having  hard  vigorous  games  without  bad 
temper  coming  up  to  spoil  all  the  fun. 

It  will  always  be  a  rough  game,  but  you  can  tell  your 
family  at  home,  with  a  clear  conscience,  that  the  bump- 
ing and  bruising  you  get  each  afternoon,  while  it  looks 
pretty  bad,  is  healthy,  and  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the  bump- 
ing and  bruising  you  are  sure  to  get  when  you  leave 
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school  or  college  and  begin  to  fight  out  your  own  battle 
with  the  busy  world. 

Your  mother  will  be  open  to  honest  reasoning — all 
mothers  are — and  she  will  be  the  first  one  to  back  her 
boy  against  the  world.  And  in  the  mean  time  you  are 
safe  in  saying  that  the  more  the  game  is  studied  the  less 
striking  there  will  be. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

DRILL,  drill,  drill!     Up  with  the  dawn,  rain  or  shine; 
hurrying  through  their  soldier  toilets;  rushing  down 
the  iron  stairways  and  springing  into  rigid  attention  in 
the    forming   ranks;    sharply   answering   to  the   rapidly 
called  roll;   scattering  to  their  rooms  to  ''spruce  up"  for 
inspection  ;  sure  of  reprimand  if  anything  went  amiss,  sure 
of  silence  only  if  all  were  well.     Sweeping  and  dusting; 
folding,  arranging,  and    rearranging  each   item  of  their 
few  belongings;    stumbling  over  one  another's  heels   at 
lirsl.  yet  with   each    succeeding  day  marching  to  meals 
with  less  constraint   and  greater  appetite;   spending  long 
hours  of  toil  and  brief  minutes  of  respite;   twisting,  turn- 
ing, wrenching,  extending,  developing  every  muscle,  most 
of    them   hitherto   unsuspected   and   unknown;    bending 
double,  springing  erect,  roosting  on  tiptoe,  swaying'   for- 
wards, backwards,  sideways,  every  ways;  aching  in  every 
bone  and   joint,  sore  in   every  limb,  yet.  expected   to  stick 
to  it  through   thick  and   thin,  until,  as  days  wore  on  and 
pains   wore   off,  all    that    was  sore,   stiff,  and    awkward 
grew  little  by  little  to  be  supple,  easy,  and  alert.    The   1st 
of  July  arrived;   George  Graham  and  his  fivescore  plebe 
comrades  had  now  spent  a  fortnight  under  surveillance 
and  discipline  strict  and  unrelenting  as  that  of  the  days  of 
grim  old  Frederick  the  Great,  except  that  it  tolerated  no 
touch  of   the  corporal's  cane,  no  act  of  abuse.     Sharp, 
stern,  fiercely  critical,  were  the  young  cadet  instructors, 
but  after  the  first  few  days  of  soreness  the  boys  began 
to  take  heart  again,  and  a  spirit  of  rivalry  to  develop  be- 
tween the  drill   squads.     To  Geordie  the  hours  of  sore- 
ness of  spirit  had  been  few  as  those  of  physical  suffering. 
His  years  of  life  among  the  soldiers  had  prepared  him 
for  much  that  he  had  to  encounter,  and  pride  and  pluck 
sustained  him  when  wearied  by  the  drills  or  annoyed  by 
the  sharp  language  of  his  instructors.     But   with  poor 
Benny  Frazier  all  was  different.    A  pet  at  home,  and  the 
brightest  scholar  of  the  high-school  of  his  native  city; 
moreover,  the  boy  officer  of  the  high-school  battalion,  of 
whom  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  "he  would  need 
no  drilling  at  all  at  West  Point";     "He'd  show  those 
cadet  fellows  a  thing  or  two  they  never  dreamed  of  "—it 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  soul  to  find  himself  the 
object  of  no  more  consideration  at  the  Point  than  the 
greenest  "  country  Jake  "  from  Indiana  or  Dakota;  and  to 
Benny's  metropolitan  mind  anything  from  either  Western 
commonwealth  could  be  nothing  but  green.    What  made 
matters  worse  for  Frazier  was  the  fact  that  his  father  and 
mother  had  accompanied  him  to  the  Point  on  his  arrival, 
and  with  pardonable  pride,  but  mistaken  zeal,  had  sought 
to  impress  upon   the  minds  of  such  officers,  cadets,  and 
relatives  of  other  plebes  as  they  chanced   to  meet   the 
story  of    Benny's    manifold   excellences   as   soldier  and 
scholar— oft-told  tales  of  how  General  This  or  Professor 
That  had  declared  him   the    most  accomplished   yomi'j 
captain  they  had  ever  seen.     Then  poor  Mrs.  Frazier,  who 
had  pictured  for  her  beloved  boy  a  reception  at  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  in  which  gratification,  cordiality,  and 
respect  should  be  intermingled,  was  simply  aghast  to  lind 
that  he  must  take  his  stand  with  his  fellows  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder.      Luckily  for  Benny,  his  parents'  sta\   was 
limited    to   three   days.      Unluckily  for    I'.enny.  thc\    re 
ni.iined  long  enough  to  see  him  at  his  first   squad  drill, 
siile   by  side  with  two  unmistakably  awkward   boys,  and 
faring  but  little  better.     Such  was  her  grief  and  indigna- 
tion that  the  good  lady  declared  to  acquaintances  at  the 
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hotel  thai  her  hoy  should  lie  drilling  that  horrid  little 
martinet  instead  of  being  drilled  by  him,  and  sneh 
speeches  are  sure  lit'  repel  it  ii  ui,  lie  fore  lieiinv  was  a 
week  older  be  was  known  throughout,  the  battalion  as 
"the  ph-be  u  ho  bail  Come  lo  drill  the  corps  of  cadels." 
and  nothing  could  liave  started  him  worse.  (  )ue  can 
only  conjecture  \\bal  the  fond  but  unwise  mother  would 
have  said  could  she  have  seen,  a  fortnight  later,  that,  boys 
who  had  never  drilled  at  all  had  never  handled  a,  uius 
ket — were  grouped  in  the  lirst  squad,  and  making  rapnl 
and  soldierly  progress,  while  lienny  uas  still  fretting 
and  finning  in  tlie  lower  one.  Vet  what  was  so  inexpli- 
cable and  inexcusable  in  her  eyes  was  perfectly  plain  and 
simple,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

All  over  the  Union  now  are  military  schools  and  Na- 
tional Guard  organizations  in  which  the  drill  regulations 
of  the  regular  army  are  well  taught  and  understood;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  schools  and  communi- 
ties in  which  the  strictly  business  system  of  instruction 
insisted  upon  among  all  progressive  soldiers  has  been 
neglected  in  favor  of  something  showy,  catchy,  pretty  to 
look  at,  and  utterly  useless  and  unserviceable  except  for 
spectacular  purposes;  and  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Benny 
had  been  taught  all  manner  of  "  fancy-drill  "  movements 
utterly  at  variance  with  those  he  was  now  to  learn;  and 
so,  poor  boy,  the  nerves  and  muscles  long  schooled  in  one 
way  of  doing  things  were  perpetually  tripping  him  in  his 
efforts  to  master  another.  He  had  to  unlearn  so  much 
before  he  could  learn  even  a  little.  The  green  boys,  on 
whom  he  looked  with  such  pity  at  the  start,  knowing  no 
wrong  methods,  were  speedily  far  ahead  of  him  in  ac- 
quiring the  right. 

And  so  the  boy  who  had  entered  with  the  highest  hopes 
and  expectations  was  now  low  on  the  soldier  list  and 
lowest  in  his  mind.  But  for  his  father's  hard  common- 
sense,  Benny  Frazier  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
resign  and  get  out  of  it  all  and  go  home,  as  other  di-ap 
pointed  boys  have  done,  and  declare  West  Point  a  hot- 
bed of  narrow  prejudice,  of  outrageous  partiality,  and  un- 
bridled injustice;  and  Benny's  mother  would  have  hon- 
estly believed  every  word  of  it.  Council,  too,  was  ready 
to  sympathize  with  Frazier,  and  confidentially  to  aim  e 
with  him  that  Pops,  the  youngest  of  the  four  roommates. 
owed  his  rise  to  the  first  squad  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
his  father  was  an  officer;  but  when  four  more  boys  were 
added  to  the  first  squad,  and  Comiell  was  one  of  them,  he 
changed  his  views,  and  decided  that  only  merit  governed 
those  matters,  after  all.  He  began  to  pluck  up  heart  too, 
for  he  and  Graham  were  among  the  first  to  be  marched 
over  to  the  commissary's  to  try  on  the  new  gray  fatigue 
uniforms,  and  Mr.  Loring's  squad  all  appeared  in  shell 
jackets  and  trousers  before  Winn  and  Frazier  had  cast  off 
their  civilian  garb. 

By  July  1st,  however,  all  were  in  fatigue  dress,  and  con- 
solidated in  half  a  dozen  squads  for  drill  purposes.  By 
this  time,  too,  they  could  march  to  and  from  the  mess- 
hall  in  stiff  but  soldierly  fashion  ;  and  still,  hour  after  hour, 
the  relentless  drills  went  on.  Only  on  Saturday  after- 
noons and  on  the  long,  beautiful,  peaceful  Sundays  was 
there  really  time  and  opportunity  for  rest  ;  and  still 
the  new  cadets  were  kept  carefully  secluded  from  the  old, 
seeing  little  or  nothing  of  the  battalion,  except  as,  with 
its  quick  elastic  step  and  its  glistening  white  uniform, 
with  the  brave  young  faces  looking  browner  every  day 
under  their  snowy  helmets,  with  drums  and  fifes  playing 
their  lively  quicksteps,  the  little  column  came  marching 
down  the  shaded  road,  and  the  plebes  were  drawn  up  in 
solid  ranks  until  their  future  comrades  should  pass  by, 
and,  springing  up  the  mess-hall  steps,  give  room  for  them 
to  follow. 

Pops  wrote  his  first  long  letter  home  the  second  Sun- 
day after  passing  the  entrance  examination,  and  this  is 
something  of  what  lie  said: 


"  We  have  lived  together  now  just,  fourteen  days,  l-'ra 
zier  and  ( 'on  nell.  Wi  n  n  and  I.  and  are  getting  along  pretty 
well.  Of  Course  We  may  be  scattered  as  soon  as  we  get  in 
camp,  for  Winn  is  tall,  and  will  be  put  in  A  or  I  >  compa  n  \  . 
Con  nell  wants  to  live  with  bis  statesman.  Mr.  Foster,  in  I  i. 
If  Fra/.ierand  I  gel  into  the  same  company  we  will  tent 
together,  most  likely.  He  asked  me  to,  and  said  he  could 
fix  it.  We  got  our  fatigue'  uniforms  Thursday  .  ( 'onnell 
and  1,  and  were  almost  the  tirst,  too,  because  of  being  in 
Mr.  Loring's  squad  for  drill.  He  is  very  sharp  and  se- 
vere, and  some  of  our  class  don't  like  him  a  bit;  but  thus 
far  we  get  along  all  right.  I'm  so  pleased  to  be  in  the 
lirst  squad  to  get  rifles  I  don'l  mind  his  manner.  (  )f 
course  it  helped  a  good  deal  knowing  the  manual  of 
arms,  but  they're  a  heap  stricter  here.  i  Pops  would 
drop  into  frontierisms  at  times.1  1 1' a  thumb  or  linger  is 
a  bit  out  of  place,  the  corporal  makes  more  row  about  it 
than  Sergeant  Feeny  would  over  a  recruit's  coming  out 
for  guard  with  a  dirty  kit.  I  guess  Frazier  wishes  he 
hadn't  been  so  fresh  [more  slang,  Pops]  at  first. 

He  was  captain  in  the  High-school  cadets  and  head  of 
his  class,  and  held  over  our  boys  about  the  drill  at  first; 
said  lie  knew  it  all.  and  showed  his  school  medals  for 
best-drilled  soldier,  etc.;  but  Mr.  Loring  gave  him  fits, 
and  put  him  under  Mr.  Flint,  who  drilled  me  the  first 
few  days,  and  is  as  ugly  and  stern  as  be  can  be.  Frazier 
tried  to  make  us  believe  the  cadets  were  drilling  him 
wrong;  but  when  be  showed  us  how  they  did  it  where  he 
came  from  I  knew  it  was  he  who  was  wrong;  and  he's 
had  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  wanted  to  resign  and  quit,  but 
his  father  wouldn't  let  him.  He's  getting  on  a  little  bet- 
ter now.  and  says  he'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  we  are  at 
our  studies  in  the  fall.  I  guess  he  will,  for  he's  been 
clear  through  algebra,  and  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
has  been  in  France  two  years,  and  speaks  French  per- 
fectly, and  we  all  think  he's  sure  to  be  head  of  the  class, 
if  he  doesn't  get  disgusted;  but  he  does  that  pretty  easy. 
Connell  is  slower,  but  has  been  well  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  Winn  is  a  big  tall  fellow  from  'Kentnck,'  as 
he  calls  it — good-natured  and  jolly.  He's  been  to  col- 
lege, and  is  nearly  twenty;  so  is  Connell;  and  Frazier  is 
eighteen,  but  a  regular  boy.  He  was  awfully  disgusted 
at  a  trick  the  old  cadets  played  on  him  last  week;  and 
they  got  hold  of  some  story  about  his  thinking  he  ought 
to  be  drilling  them  instead  of  their  drilling  him.  and  I 
expect  he'll  have  a  tough  lesson  when  we  go  into  cam]), 
where  they  can  get  at  us  and  have  fun.  Don't  expect 
any  long  letters  like  this,  mother  dear,  when  once  we 
are  there,  for  there  won't  be  any  undisturbed  hours,  as 
there  are  here  in  barracks  this  lovely  Sunday  afternoon. 

I've  been  thinking  of  all  you  said  to-day,  and  tried  to  lix 
my  thoughts  on  the  service  and  the  sermon  in  church; 
but  they  would  go  with  my  eyes  along  the  row  of  cadet 
officers,  who  always  sit  at  the  centre  aisle  and  the  end  of 
the  pews,  and  I  found  myself  wondering  what  each  one 
was  like,  and  whether  the  time  would  really  ever  come 
when  I,  too,  would  wear  the  handsome  chevrons  and 
sash.  I  could  see  just  where  Mr.  McCrea  must  have  sat 
when  he  was  cadet  captain  of  Company  C.  It  must 
have  seemed  such  a  'come  down'  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  be  nothing  but  a  Second  Lieutenant,  whom 
anybody  could  rank  out  of  quarters  and  everybody  order 
around.  And  yet  that's  what  I  hope  to  do  after  four 
years — four  long,  long  years  of  hard  work:  and  there 
isn't  a  happier,  hopefuler  boy  in  creation  than  this  par- 
ticular plebe.  But  you  just  ought  to  see  how  blue  most 
of  them  are ! 

"You  asked  me  not  to  use  tobacco,  and  I  won't.  It  is 
forbidden  in  the  corps,  but  lots  of  them  do  it.  Fra/.ier 
has  a  hard  time.  He  has  been  smoking  cigarettes  two 
years,  he  says,  though  his  mother  doesn't  know  it,  and 
he  had  a  lot  in  bis  trunk  when  he  came,  but  had  to  turn 
them  all  over  to  the  old  cadets.  Winn  chews.  He  says 
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they  all  did  at  bis  home.  But  Mr.  Merrick  made  him 
surrender  his  tobacco,  all  he  had;  but  it's  easy  enough  to 
get  more  at  the  Falls.  Frazier  says  all  you've  got  to  do 
is  to  pay  some  servant  or  drummer-boy.  He  has  money 
in  plenty,  for  his  mother  supplied  him.  Tliey  are  rich,  I 
believe,  and  Frazier  says  his  father  deposited  two  hundred 
dollars  with  the  treasurer  to  start  with,  instead  of  the  one 
hundred  required.  Some  boys  haven't  that,  and  couldn't 
get  it.  C'onnell  said  he  worked  after  hours  for  six 
months  to  raise  enough  to  bring  him  here,  and  hud  fifty 
dollars  to  hand  the  treasurer.  It  hurts  me  to  think  how 
you  and  father  must  have  pinched  and  denied  yourselves 
to  raise  the  money  to  send  me  all  the  way,  and  to  pay  all 
these  expenses  and  the  one  hundred  dollars  deposit.  I 
know  now  why  father  couldn't  afford  the  new  uniform 
he  so  much  needed  this  year,  and  I  don't  know  what  you 
must  have  given  up;  but  I  love  you,  and  don't  mean  to 
let  myself  think  how  I  envy  Buddie  this  minute,  that  he 
is  there  where  lie  can  hear  your  voice  and  see  your  face 
and  touch  and  kiss  you.'' 

But  here  Pops's  eyes  began  to  fill,  and  the  letter  had  to 
be  put  aside.  He  was  glad  of  the  loud,  ringing  summons 
on  the  ground-floor,  "New  cadets,  turn  out  promptly!" 
and  just  dashing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  went  bounding 
down  the  stairs  to  take  his  station  in  the  ranks. 

And  then  came  the  momentous  day  of  their  move  into 
camp.  All  were  now  in  complete  fatigue  uniform,  many 
thoroughly  drilled,  all  passably  so,  and  all  eager  to  get 
into  the  battalion,  and  figure,  in  their  own  eyes  at  least, 
as  old  cadets.  Right  after  reveille  roll-call  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  of  July  they  were  bidden  to  stow  the  last  of 
their  civilian  clothing  in  their  trunks,  carry  the  trunks 
to  the  store-rooms,  roll  their  bedding  into  convenient 
bundles,  and  be  ready  to  move  the  moment  breakfast  was 
over.  By  half  past  six  the  cavalry  plain,  as  the  turfless 
eastern  half  of  the  broad  open  plateau  is  termed,  was 
covered  with  a  long  straggling  procession  of  plebes,  bear- 
ing their  burdens  over  to  the  lively  and  excited  camp. 
They  had  been  sized  the  night  before,  the  taller  half  of 
the  class  being  assigned,  as  was  then  the  custom,  to  the 
flank  companies  of  the  battalion,  while  Pops  and  C'onnell 
were  told  off  into  Company  B,  the  right  centre  or  color 
company.  Frazier,  always  luckless,  as  he  said,  was  one 
of  the  plebes  assigned  to  C  Company,  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  Pops  were  to  lose  his  prospective  tent- 
mate.  But  Mr.  Merrick,  in  brief  official  tones,  announced 
that  exchanges  would  be  permitted  except  between  flank 
to  centre  companies,  and  Frazier  presently  found  a  meek 
little  fellow  named  Willis  who  said  it  made  no  difference 
to  him  which  company  he  went  to,  so  he  crossed  over 
and  took  Frazier's  place  in  the  C  squad,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  when  they  trudged  across  the  sentry  post  at 
Number  Six  and  were  directed  to  deposit  their  bundles  in 
Company  B's  bustling  street,  Pops  and  Frazier  were  once 
more  together.  Already  Geordie  was  beginning  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement,  but  he  had  given  his 
promise  to  tent  with  Benny,  and  would  keep  it.  All  along 
among  the  tents  the  yearlings  could  be  seen  indulging  in 
pantomime  expressive  of  the  liveliest  delight  at  these  ac- 
cessions to  the  ranks.  Pops  could  see  them  pointing  out 
Frazier,  and  hear  exclamations,  "There's  the  plebe  that 
ought  to  be  drilling  the  corps,"  "Major-General  Frazier," 
etc.,  and  low  laughter  and  chuckles.  But  all  this  was 
done  covertly;  for  Lieutenant  Allen,  the  army  officer 
commanding  the  company,  was  standing  close  at  hand 
with  Cadet  Captain  Leonard  supervising  the  assignment 
of  tents.  Mr.  Merrick  had  handed  the  cadet  captain  a 
list  of  names  of  those  assigned  to  his  company,  twenty- 
eight  in  all,  and  that  young  soldier  was  now  keenly  look- 
ing over  his  new  men.  Pops,  saying  nothing  to  any- 
body, was  standing  quietly  by  his  bundle  of  bedding 
waiting  for  orders;  but  Frazier,  who  had  more  "cheek," 
as  Council  expressed  it,  and  less  discretion,  did  not  hesi- 


tate to  step  up  to  Lieutenant  Allen,  and  say,  "Mr.  Gra- 
ham and   I   would  like  to  tent  together,  sir." 

The  officer  turned.  "  Which  is  Mr.  Graham?"  he  asked. 
"  Call  him  here.'' 

And  so  in  another  moment  Pops  found  himself  stand- 
ing attention  to  his  company  commander  and  instructor. 

"  I  am  told  you  wish  to  tent  with  Mr.  Frazier.  Is  that 
the  case  : 

Geordie  colored.  The  question  was  so  pat  and  what  sol- 
diers call  point-blank.  He  could  not  truthfully  say  that 
he  really  wished  to  share  Frazier's  fortunes  as  a  tentmate. 
In  the  pursuance  of  the  policy  he  had  mapped  out  for 
himself  he  would  rather  have  lived  with  some  one  less 
likely  to  be  the  recipient  of  much  attention  from  the  old 
cadets — some  one  less  apt  to  be  perpetually  saying  or  do- 
ing something  to  invite  their  especial  efforts.  Mr.  Allen 
Saw  his  hesitancy,  and  spoke  kindly. 

"If  you  think  of  any  one  else  you  would  rather  tent 
with,  I  presume  it  can  be  arranged." 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Geordie,  finding  voice  at  last.  "  I 
had  thought  of  no  one  else.  I  promised  Mr.  Frazier." 

"Very  well,  sir.  Mr.  Leonard,  put  this  young  gentle- 
man and  Mr.  Frazier  in  the  same  tent.  Two  more  with 
them.  Have  you  any  choice,  Mr.  Graham?" 

"  No,  sir." 

And  then  again  appeared  Frazier,  eager  to  speak. 
"Connell  and  Foster,  sir,  would  like  to  tent  with  us." 

The  cadet  officer  looked  interrogatively  at  his  superior. 
Mr.  Allen  briefly  nodded. 

"Take  that  one,  then, "said  Mr.  Leonard,  shortly,  indi- 
cating a  vacant  tent  on  the  south  side  of  the  company 
street,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  row. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  said  Frazier,  eagerly,  assuming  the 
leadership  of  his  squad  as  though  by  vested  right,  and 
then  was  brought  up  standing  by  the  voice  of  his  captain. 

"Mr.  Frazier,"  said  he,  "the  first  lesson  you  have  to 
learn  is  that  very  new  cadets  should  only  be  seen,  not 
heard:  and  when  you  are  heard,  sir,  don't  again  allude  to 
members  of  the  corps  of  cadets  of  the  United  States  army 
as  boys.  You  are  here  to  be  men,  if  it's  in  you.  If  it 
isn't,  you're  apt  to  get  out  of  it,  sir." 

And  with  this  withering  welcome  to  his  company  poor 
Frazier  was  permitted  to  go. 

"  That's  another  young  snob,  that  fellow  Leonard  !"  he 
confided  to  his  comrades,  in  low  tone,  as  they  were  depos- 
iting their  few  goods  and  chattels  in  their  eight-by-ten 
domain.  "  I'll  pay  him  off  for  that  yet,  see  if  I  don't." 
Whereat  Pops  and  Connell  exchanged  glances  and  grins. 

It  took  little  time  to  arrange  their  canvas  home  in  the 
prescribed  military  order.  Pops  was  a  veteran  campaign- 
er, and  had  slept  in  many  a  tent  or  bivouac  in  the  far 
West,  so  the  quarters  that  struck  his  comrades  as  crowded 
were  almost  palatial  to  him.  When  they  placed  their 
loads  in  front  of  it  at  six  forty-five,  all  they  saw  was  a 
trimly  pitched  wall -tent,  the  walls  themselves  neatly 
looped  up  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely,  the 
tent  and  its  "overcoat,"  or  fly,  both  stretched  taut  and 
smooth,  without  crease  or  wrinkle,  a  square,  smooth,  six- 
inch-higb  platform  or  floor  covering  the  ground  from 
front  tent  pole  almost  to  the  one  in  rear.  An  elongated 
wooden  box  painted  dark  green,  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, with  lids  opening  at  the  top,  extended  almost 
from  front  to  rear  of  the  platform  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tent.  This  was  to  be  their  chest  of  drawers.  A  wooden 
rod  hung  about  eighteen  inches  under  the  ridge-pole;  this 
was  to  be  their  wardrobe,  and  of  other  furniture  there  was 
none.  Under  the  brief  instruction  of  a  cadet  corporal 
they  began  with  the  rudiments  of  their  military  house- 
keeping. First,  their  four  big  double  blankets  were  fold- 
ed in  a  square  very  nearly  four  feet  across,  and  with  the 
folded  edges  to  the  front  and  inside,  accurately  piled  one 
upon  the  other.  Then  the  four  pillows  in  their  white 
cases  were  evenly  laid  upon  the  blankets.  Then  the  four 
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comforters  or  quilts,  folded  like  the  blankets,  were  evenly 
laid  on  top,  edges  vertical,  and  that  was  the  way  in  which 
the  beds  were  made  up  every  morning  right  after  reveille. 
The  pile  thus  formed  occupied  the  corner  of  the  floor  op- 
posite the  locker  or  chest  of  drawers  at  the  back  of  the 
tent.  The  locker  was  the  name  given  the  dark  green 
chest,  and  the  "  locker"  had  neither  lock  nor  key.  Un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  cadet  corporal  the  plebc  quar- 
tet contributed  the  items  necessary  to  their  summer  house- 
keeping. A  looking-glass,  sixteen  by  twelve,  in  a  plain 
wooden  frame,  was  hung  on  the  front  tent  pole,  tilted  :i 
trifle  forwards  at  the  top.  A  water-bucket  was  deposited 
at  the  front  edge  of  the  platform  close  to  the  locker.  A 
wash-bowl,  bottom  outward,  was  leaned  against  the  front 
edge  of  the  platform  close  to  the  bucket.  A  soap-dish  was 
on  the  platform  behind  the  basin.  Candlestick,  candles, 
cleaning  materials,  etc.,  were  deposited  in  a  cylindrical 
tin  box  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  rear  tent  pole  behind 
the  base  of  the  arm-rack. 

The  four  rifles,  barrels  to  the  front,  were  stood  erect, 
the  butt  of  each  in  its  wooden  socket  at  the  back  of  the 
floor,  the  muzzle  poked  through  a  hole  in  the  wooden 
shelf  fastened  about  live  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  rear 
tent  pole.  The  white  webbing  belts,  supporting  cartridge- 
box  and  bayonet  scabbard,  were  hung  on  pegs  projecting 
from  the  wooden  shelf.  Shoes,  "neatly  blacked  and 
dusted  at  all  times,"  were  aligned  at  the  back  of  the  floor, 
toes  to  the  front.  Such  books  as  were  allowed  were 
piled  on  the  floor  at  the  back  end  of  the  locker.  All 
woollen  uniforms,  overcoats,  rubber  coats,  etc.,  were  to 
be  hung  on  the  hanging-pole.  All  white  trousers,  sheets, 
under-clothing,  collars,  cuffs,  gloves,  etc.,  to  be  stored, 
each  man's  in  his  own  locker.  Brushes,  combs,  shaving 
uie'isils,  were  stuck  in  loops  tacked  on  the  inside  of 


each  lid.  The' black  full-dress  shakos  w.-re,  when  pro- 
cured, to  be  neatly  placed  on  the  shelf  of  the  rear  pole, 
ornaments  to  the  front,  and  forage-caps  hung  on  the 
owners'  pegs.  There  was  a  place,  howsoever  small,  for 
everything,  and  everything  was  to  be  kept  in  its  place. 

By  the  time  the  first  drum  was  beating  for  troop  parade 
everything  was  in  spick-span  order.  The  officers  had 
gone  about  their  duties,  and  a  group  of  yearlings,  look- 
ing as  though  each  and  ever}'  one  had  just  stepped  from 
a  bandbox,  so  far  as  his  dress  and  equipments  were  con- 
cerned, quickly  formed  in  the  company  ground  in  front 
of  the  newly  occupied  "  plebe  hotels,"  the  very  imp  of 
mischief  grinning  in  the  sun  tanned  faces  of  the  younger 
and  more  boyish  members,  but  one  and  all  full  of  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  appearance  of  the  new-comers  and 
their  household  affairs.  Comment  and  criticism,  advice 
and  suggestions,  more  or  less  valuable,  were  showered  on 
every  plebe;  but  even  while  silently  and  good  h union  d I  v 
submitting  to  his  fire  of  remarks,  Pops  could  plainly  see 
that  no  tent  was  so  surrounded  as  their  own.  It  really 
seemed  as  though  every  Third  Class  man  and  many  a 
senior  in  Company  B,  re-enforced  by  strong  detach- 
ments from  other  companies,  had  come  to  claim  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Major-General  Frazier,  and  furthermore 
that  the  luckless  Benny,  instead  of  maintaining  ^..ml 
humored  reticence,  and  speaking  only  when  he  had  to, 
was  rapidly  adding  to  the  array  of  charges  laid  at  his 
door  by  trying  to  be  smart  in  reply.  The  sudden  batter 
of  the  second  drum  transferred  the  laughinsr,  dialling 
crowd  into  two  statuesque  ranks,  and  for  the  rest  of 
that  momentous  hour,  while  doing  his  best  to  give  his 
whole  thought  to  drill  and  duty,  Oeordie  (iraliain  found 
himself  thinking,  "Just  won't  we  catch  it  to-night!" 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.! 
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II. —NIGHT-WORK. 

FROM  six  o'clock  in  tin'  evening  until  midnight,  or 
an  hour  later,  is  tin'  busiest  time  of  tin-  whole  day  in 
the  office  of  a  great  newspaper.  During  this  time  all  the 
copy  that  "has  accumulated  on  the  desk  of  the  city  editor 
must  be  edited,  condensed  wherever  condensation  is  pos- 
sible, and  the  several  articles,  be  (bey  long  or  short,  must 
be  provided  with  headings — or  "  beads."  as  newspaper  men 
sav.  Much  copy  still  remains  to  be  handed  in,  and  as 
time  presses,  it  must  be  written  hastily,  with  but  slight 
chance  for  consideration.  Now  also  comes  all  the  tele- 
graph matter,  for  at  night  the  pressure  of  comnieivial 
business  that  has  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  wires  to  their 
utmost  all  day  is  relieved,  and  news  despatches  that  have 
been  accumulating  for  hours  all  over  the  country  take 
its  place. 

Press  matter  by  telegraph  is  paid  for  by  the  newspa- 
pers at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  word,  ami  to  save  expense 
much  of  it  is  so  abbreviated  by  the  omission  of  articles, 
conjunctions,  and  other  words  of  minor  importance,  that 
it  requires  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  editing  before 
it  can  be  put  into  type.  It  is  written  in  manifold  on 
tissue  paper,  which  in  the  newspaper  ullices  is  termed 
''flimsy."  In  the  Western  Union  Building  a  compact, 
roll  of  this  "flimsy"  is  packed  into  a  small  leather  ease 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  dice-box.  This  is  thrust 
into  the  open  end  of  a  pneumatic  tube  of  strong  brass, 
which  is  tightly  closed  behind  it.  A  stream  of  com- 
pressed air  is  admitted,  and  away  goes  the  despatch,  as 
though  shot  from  a  gun,  down  to  the  street,  along  under 
Broadway,  Park  Row,  and  Printing-house  Square,  curv- 
ing around  corners,  and  finally  mounting-  swiftly  to  the 
editorial  floor  of  the  newspaper  office  for  which  it  is 
destined.  The  brass  tube  ends  in  the  city-room,  and 
here,  in  about  three  seconds  from  the  time  that  it  started 
on  its  journey,  the  little  leather  case  pops  out  and  drops 
into  a  basket  placed  to  receive  it.  An  office-boy,  always 
on  duty  near  this  basket,  empties  the  leather  case,  puts 
into  it  any  message  that,  is  waiting  to  be  sent  by  tele- 
graph, and  inserts  it  in  the  open  end  of  a  second  pneu- 


matic tube  that  is  laid  close  beside  the  first.  This  is  a 
vacuum  tube,  and  through  it  the  little  box  travels  hark 
to  the  Western  Union  Office  as  swiftly  as  it  came  through 
the  other,  or  pressure,  tube. 

The  roll  of  "  flimsy  "  that  is  brought,  is  handed  to  the 
telegraph  editor  or  one  of  his  assistants.  At  their  desk 
the  despatch  is  read,  and  its  value  estimated.  If  it,  is 
old  news  or  otherwise  unimportant,  it  goes  into  the 
waste-basket.  If  it  can  be  condensed  and  still  tell  its 
story,  it  is  cut  down  to  the  last  limit,  or  is  perhaps  wholly 
rewritten.  If  it  is  important  enough  to  stand  as  it  comes, 
its  missing  words  are  supplied,  its  grammatical  errors 
corrected,  it  is  given  a  bead,  and  sent  up  to  the  com- 
posing-room. If  it  contains  but  a  meagre  account  of 
some  event  of  great  public  interest,  it  may  be  "padded" 
or  extended  to  several  times  its  original  length  with  in- 
formation gained  from  other  sources,  or  by  some  one  in 
the  office  who  is  well  posted  on  that  special  subject. 

Not  far  from  the  telegraph  desk  are  those  of  the  editors 
who  "  handle"  city  copy.  Their  business  is  to  condense, 
correct,  head,  and  sometimes  even  to  rewrite  everything 
furnished  by  the  reporters  during  the  day.  Of  course  it 
is  an  object  for  the  space  men  to  have  as  much  matter 
printed  as  possible,  seeing  that  they  receive  pay  for  only 
what  appears  in  the  paper.  They  strive  therefore  to 
make  their  stories  so  interesting  that  they  would  be 
spoiled  by  cutting  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edi- 
tor's object  is  to  save  space,  there  being  always  much 
more  good  matter  received  in  the  office  of  a  great  daily 
than  can  possibly  be  used.  So  the  blue  pencil  is  remorse- 
lessly drawn  across  every  word,  line,  or  paragraph  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  story,  without  regard  to  the 
reporter's  feelings  or  purse. 

Beyond  the  editors  of  city  copy,  who  are  apt  to  be  the 
night  city  editor  and  his  assistant,  is  the  desk  of  the  man 
who  handles  Long  Island  (including  Brooklyn),  Staten 
Island,  and  New  Jersey  copy,  and  at  still  another  desk 
sits  the  editor  who  attends  to  all  copy  sent  in  by  out-of- 
town  correspondents.  One  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  all  these  editors  is  the  making  of  heads:  display,  clou- 
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ble,  single,  one,  two,  or  three  lic;nls.  or  by  whati  rev  name 

they  ar<-  called  in  the  several  offices.  Tlic  making  of 
heads  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  some  newspaper  men  wlio 
Lave  a  talent,  iii  tiiis  direction  do  nothing  else.  A  head 
should  lie  attractive,  concise,  and  witty,  if  possible.  At 

the  same   lime   it   must  ennlain    the  gist    of  the   stor\    that 

follows  it;    for   si -   newspaper   readers  are   so   busy  that 

they  never  til  id  lime  to  glance  a  I  an  \  tiling  but  the  head 
ings.  "While  thus  expected  to  contain  a  story  ill  itself, 
tbe  bead  is  strictU  limited  as  to  space,  and  may  only  OC- 
cupj  just  so  main  lines  of  so  many  letters  each,  no  more 
and  no  less.  I'.'or  the  sake  of  practice,  and  with  tbe  hope 
that  they  will  furnish  original  ideas,  reporters  are  always 
encouraged  to  head  their  own  articles  before  they  band 
them  in;  but  in  most  cases  these  heads  are  changed  or  re- 
written by  the  copy  editors. 

With  all  this  receiving-  and  editing  of  copy,  the  city- 
room,  glowing  with  electric  lights,  and  with  every  desk 
occupied,  is  a  busier  place  at  night  than  in  the  daytime, 
while  in  the  department  of  editorial  writing  just  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  All  the  more  important  editorials  have 
been  written  and  put  into  type  long  since,  and  now  but  a 
single  editorial  writer  is  on  duty.  His  business  is  to  fur- 
nish paragraphs  of  comment  on  any  items  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  these  being  used  that  may  come  in 
during  the  evening.  It  often  happens  that  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  write  a  single  line  during  the  night,  but 
he  must  always  be  on  band  prepared  for  an  emergency. 

l>uring  the  early  evening  the  managing  editor  again 
appears  in  the  news-room.  This  time  lie  lays  aside  his 
coat,  as  all  the  other  editors  have  already  done,  and  sits 
down  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  prepared  for  several  hours  of 
hard  work.  At  one  side  lies  a  great  pile  of  proofs,  each 
one  of  which  must  be  read,  or  at  least  examined.  They 
represent  every  article,  editorial  news  or  special,  long  or 
short,  that  is  in  type  for  the  paper  but  not  yet  printed. 
Some  of  them  bear  an  imperative  blue-pencil  "must,'' 
written  there  by  the  editor-in-chief  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
signifying  that  they  must  appear  in  the  morrow's  paper. 
On  others  the  managing  editor  writes  his  own  "must." 
Such  as  are  left  unmarked  may  be  used  by  tbe  "make-up" 
editor  if  bis  space  permits,  or  they  may  be  left  over  until 
another  time. 


A    FEW    REPORTERS    ARE    COMPARING    THEIR    DATS    EXPERIENCES. 


Before  the  managing  editor  turns  to  his  proofs  he  reads 
and  answers  the  despatches  from  correspondents  that 
have  accumulated  during  his  absence  from  the  office. 


i of  these,  senl  from  sonii    place  in  the  interior  of  the 

Stale,  may  read 

"Town  burning,  ('hild  leaped  uninjured  from  six- 
story  building.  lioat  stops  a  runauay  team.  How 
much 

To  this,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  managing 
editor  answers,  "  Fire,  one  t  housand  ;  child,  I  wo  hundred  ; 
goat,  live  hundred — if  can  get  here  before  midnight." 

Just  here  the  telegraph  editor  steps  up  with  a  hit  of 
"flimsy"  in  his  hand,  and  says.  "Here  is  a  report  that 
So  and  so's  circus  has  been  abandoned  ill  Smithville.  Mis 

souri.  and  its  animals  turned    loose    in   the   \\ Is.      The 

whole  neighborhood  is  said  to  be  hiiniiiiL;  them,  and 
while  one  man  is  reported  as  killed  and  several  are 
wounded,  all  are  supposed  to  be  in  great  danger.  1  have 
been  holding  it,  hoping  for  more  details,  or  at  least  for  a 
confirmation,  but  nothing  further  has  come  in. 

Without  a  word,  the  managing  editor  draws  from  its 
pigeon-hole  in  his  big  desk  an  address  hook  containing 
his  private  list  of  correspondents.  He  turns  to  "  Mis- 
souri,"and  among  its  S's  finds  Smithville.  <  ipposite  to  it 
is  written  the  name  of  the  editor  of  the  local  paper.  In 
another  minute  the  following  despatch  is  on  its  way  to 
this  correspondent: 

"What  about  abandoned  circus  and  menagerie  turned 

loose  in  woods?     Wire  full  details  if  story  is  as  reported." 

Within  half  an  bom1  an  answer  comes  Hying  back.     It 

reads:   "  Story  a  fake  [false].     No  circus  in  Smithville  for 

more  than  a  year;  no  animals  in  woods." 

This  is  handed  to  the  telegraph  editor,  and  the  "  faked  " 
press  despatch  goes  into  the  waste-basket  instead  of  into 
type,  as  it  might  have  done  had  there  been  710  corre- 
spondent of  the  paper  in  Smithville. 

During  his  reading  of  proofs,  telegraphing  to  corre- 
spondents, auditing  of  bills,  and  answering-  with  prompt 
decision  the  many  questions  presented  for  his  considera- 
tion, the  managing-  editor  has  several  times  been  obliged 
to  drop  everything  else  and  devote  his  entire  attention  to 
consultation  with  the  editor  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  up 
the  paper.  Sometimes  this  individual  is  cal  led  the  "make 
up"  editor,  and  sometimes  the  night  editor;  but  whatever 
title  lie  bears,  his  position  is  a  busy  and  important  one. 
He  is  invariably  a  man  of  long  experience  in  the  office, 
and  is  as  well  posted  regarding  its  details  as  the  manager 
himself.  He  always  has  a  handful  of  proofs,  never  re- 
mains for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  at  his  desk-. 
and  frequently  leaves  the  room.  If  we  should  follow 
him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  would  lead  us  to  the 
very  top  of  the  building,  and  into  another  large  electri- 
cally lighted  room,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  upper- 
most floor.  It  is  the  composing  or  type-setting  room, 
and  is  crowded  with  men,  every  one  of  whom  is  as  imsv 
as  he  can  be.  In  spite  of  their  numbers  and  unceasing 
activity,  there  is  no  confusion  among  them,  and  verv  lit- 
tle noise;  for  in  most  cases  the  nature  of  their  occupation 
compels  them  to  be  silent  workers.  The  majoritv  of 
them  are  setting  or  distributing-  type.  Each  sheet  of 
copy  sent  up  to  this  room  is  cut  into  several  strips  called 
"takes,"  and  as  these  are  distributed  among  as  manv 
compositors,  a  page  can  be  put  into  type  in  a  very  short 
time.  As  soon  as  an  article  is  setup,  a  rough  impression 
or  "proof"  is  printed  from  it  on  a  band  -  press.  This 
goes  to  a  proof-reader,  a  dozen  of  whom  occupy  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  after  he  has  made  marginal  correc- 
tions of  all  its  mistakes,  it  goes  back  to  the  compositors 
who  have  set  it  up,  and  who  must  make  the  same  correc- 
tions in  the  types.  Another  proof,  called  a  "revise. "is 
then  "  pulled,"  or  printed,  and  several  copies  of  this  are 
made  for  the  use  of  the  several  editors  whose  ditties  com- 
pel them  to  examine  proofs. 

The  foreman  of  the  composing-room  is  a  printer  «f 
long  experience,  whose  duty  is  to  collect  the  dozens  of 
articles  already  in  type  that  go  to  make  up  a  newspaper 
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page,  and  assemble  them  in  columns  under  their  proper 
headings,  according' to  the  direct  ions  of  the  "make  -up  "  edi- 
tor. When  a  whole  page  is  tlius  completed  it  is  so  secure- 
ly locked  or  wedged  into  the  heavy  iron  frame  enclosing 
it  that  the  thousands  of  little  t\  pes  forming  it  are  as  nn 
movable  as  though  each  was  part  of  a  .solid  mass.  '  This 
heavy  metal  page,  which  is  termed  a  "form,"  is  laid  on 
a  small  wheeled  table,  and  is  rolled  away  to  an  elevator, 
on  which  it  drops  down  to  the  foundry  or  stereotyping- 
room. 

The  foundry  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  entire  establishment.  At  one  end  is  a  furnace  sin 
mounted  by  a  huge  caldron  of  molten  type-metal.  The 
floor  is  overlaid  with  iron  plates  as  a  protection  against 
fire,  and  on  all  sides  are  strange  hits  of  machinery,  heaw 
moulds,  electric  fans  for  reducing  the  temperature,  ami 
a  number  of  bare  armed,  open-shirted  men.  all  working 
with  the  utmost  rapidity.  In  the  foundry  the  form  ju-i 
received  from  the  composing-room  is  laid  on  a  solid  iron 
bed.  and  over  it  is  carefully  spread  a  sheet  of  damp  pa- 
pier-mache of  its  exact  size.  A  powerful  press  screwed 
down  011  this  indents  it  with  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the 
page  of  type.  Now  the  work  of  the  types  is  finished,  and 
they  may  go  back  to  the  composing-room  for  redistribu- 
tion in  the  cases.  In  their  place  we  now  have  the  papier- 
mache  cast  or  matrix.  This  is  laid  in  an  open  steel  mould 
shaped  like  one  half  of  a  cylinder.  The  mould  is  closed 
and  tilted  up  on  end,  which  motion  causes  a  stream  of 
cold  water  to  surround  it.  Then  two  brawny  men  lift 
from  the  simmering  caldron  a  ladleful  of  liquid  type- 
metal,  and  pour  it  into  the  mould,  where  it  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  matrix.  The  metal  instant ly 
hardens,  and  cools  so  rapidly  that  by  the  lime  the  men 
have  swung  the  ladle  back-  to  its  caldron  they  can  open 
the  mould,  and  take  from  it  a  shining  half  cylinder  of 
metal  bearing  011  its  outer  surface  an  exact  impression  of 
a  page  of  type.  It  is  from  this  plate  instead  of  from  the 
types  themselves  that  the  page  is  to  he  printed.  Types 
wear  out  quickly  if  printing  is  done  directly  from  them, 
but  last  for  years  when  only  used  to  produce  papier- 
mache  impressions.  Then,  too,  by  this  method  as  many 
metal  plates  as  may  be  desired  can  be  made  from  a  single 
matrix  by  repeating  the  operation  just  described,  and  in 
the  foundry  of  our  great  daily  newspapers  half  a  dozen 
plates  of  each  page  are  thus  prepared  for  as  many  presses. 

Although  the  type-metal  is  sufficiently  hard  to  print 
from,  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  soft  that  the  plates  may  be 
trimmed  with  saws,  planes,  chisels,  or  gouges  to  any  ex- 
tent deemed  necessary.  From  the  foundry  they  are  sent 
down  into  the  basement  of  the  building,  where  the  mon- 
ster presses,  each  as  large  as  a  small  house,  are  waiting  to 
receive  them.  So  perfect  is  the  system  by  which  these 
several  operations  are  performed  that  two  or  three  min- 
utes suffice  for  them  all.  A  striking  example  of  this 
rapid  work  is  given  when  an  important  baseball  game  is 
played  on  the  Polo  Grounds,  or  when  a  great  race  is  on 
at  Monmouth  Park.  From  the  sporting  reporter  who  is 
covering  the  game  a  full  account  down  to  the  last  strike 
of  the  last  innings  has  been  telegraphed  to  the  office  and 
put  into  type  as  fast  as  received.  Now  come  some  mo- 
ments of  expectant  waiting  for  the  few  words  that  shall 
give  the  result  and  the  score.  The  telegraph  instrument, 
with  its  attentive  operator,  is  located  near  the  case  of  type, 
before  which  stands  an  alert  compositor,  stick  in  hand. 
Suddenly  the  message  comes — click,  click,  elickety -click. 
"Brady  out  on  foul.  Score,  three  to  two,"  reads  the 
operator  aloud,  and  before  he  can  write  the  words  the 
compositor  is  making  the  types  fly  as  he  sets  them  up. 
In  twenty  seconds  the  line  is  finished.  Five  more  sees  it 
inserted  in  the  space  left  for  it,  and  the  form  is  ready  to 
lock.  Twenty  seconds  later  the  matrix  is  in  its  mould, 
and  in  twenty  more  the  plate  is  on  its  way  to  the  press- 
room. Within  two  minutes  from  the  time  the  despatch 
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was  received  its  words  are  in  print,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  racing  newsboys  are  flying  up  town  with  the  damp 
papers  under  their  arms.  Thus,  five  minutes  after  the 
game  ends,  its  spectators,  on  their  way  home,  may  pur- 
chase the  evening  papers  containing  a  full  account  of 
what  they  have  just  witnessed,  even  to  its  closing  scene. 

In  the  city-room,  from  which  we  have  been  absent  so 
long,  llie  necessity  for  rapid  work  increases  up  to  mid- 
night, though  it  is  all  performed  so  quietly  that  to  the 
uninterested  observer  there  seems  to  be  little  going  on. 
As  the  reporters  come  in  from  their  evening  assignments 
they  sit  down  and  begin  to  write  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay. Suddenly  the  regular  routine  is  interrupted  by  a 
telegraphic  appeal  from  the  headquarters  man  for  assist- 
ance in  covering  a  big  fire  that  has  just  broken  out  on 
the  river-front.  The  night  city  editor  takes  a  deputy 
sheriff's  badge  from  a  drawer  in  which  a  number  of  these 
useful  passports  through  fire  lines  and  into  #11  sorts  of 
places  are  kept.  He  hands  it,  together  with  the  despatch, 
to  the  emergency  man,  who  is  a  reporter  always  detailed 
and  paid  to  remain  in  the  office  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  until  half  past  three  the  following  morning,  and 
the  latter  hurries  off  to  get  what  he  can  of  the  fire  before 
it  is  time  to  go  to  press. 

By  one  o'clock  a  general  air  of  relaxation  pervades  the 
big  room.  The  work  of  getting  out  the  paper,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  accomplished  here,  is  nearly  ended.  The  managing 
editor  has  lighted  a  cigar,  and  is  leisurely  reading  proofs 
of  some  special  articles — snake  stories,  perhaps,  or  old 
sailors'  yarns  that  are  intended  for  the  Sunday  paper. 
Telegraph  news  having  ceased  to  come  in,  telegraph  edi- 
tors, are  engaged  over  a  game  of  chess.  One  of  the  copy 
editors  is  adorning  the  neck  of  the  dignified  office  cat 
with  huge  paper  ruft's,  to  the  delight  of  the  office-boys, 
who  giggle,  and  wish  they  dared  laugh  aloud.  The  night 
city  editor  is  making-  notes  that  will  aid  the  city  editor  in 
preparing  the  morrow's  assignment  sheet,  and  his  assist- 
ant is  eating  the  lunch  that  he  has  brought  from  home. 
A  few  reporters  are  chatting  and  comparing  their  day's 
experiences.  The  floor  is  liitered  in  every  direction  with 
papers  and  other  evidences  of  the  day's  work.  The  soli- 
tary editorial  writer  has  gone  home. 

The  only  member  of  the  staff  who  is  very  busy  is  the 
make-up  editor,  and  be  is  busier  just  now  than  during 
any  other  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  He  is  in  the  com- 
posing-room, which  he  has  hardly  left  since  midnight. 
In  twenty  minutes  the  form  of  the  first  page,  on  which 
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the  latest  and  most  important  news  is  printed,  and  which 
is  therefore  aluays  left  open  until  the  last  moment,  must 
he  in  the  foundry.  Hall"  its  space  is  still  vacant,  ami  as 
the  perspiring  editor  bends  over  it  ins  forehead  wrm'  les 

at  the  problem  of  hou  to  s<|uee/e  eight columns  of  matter 
into  seven  columns  of  space.  At  length  lliis  apparent, 
impossi'niliiy  is  accomplished,  though  how  only  he  and 
the  foreman  k  nou .  and  as  I  he  latest  minute  of  grace  6X 
pires  the  last  form  is  rushed  into  the  foundry.  Mere  a 
matrix  and  half  :i  do/.en  perfect  plates  must  he  made  from 
it  within  the  next  lifteen  minules. 

At  t  \\  o  o'clock  I  here  is  a  jar  and  a  rumble  far  down  in 
tile  hasemeut.  The  hugv  presses  have  begun  work.  <  )n 
each  of  their  cylinders  are  firmly  clamped  two  half  round 
plates,  each  representing  a  pa'jv  of  the  paper.  Kvery 
jiress  is  turning  out  sixty  eight-page  papers  per  minute, 
all  printed,  folded,  and  ready  for  delivery. 


STEREOTYPE  PLATK  RKADV  FOR  1'RESS. 

About  this  time  a  street  door  at  one  side  of  the  base- 
ment is  thrown  open,  and  in  rushes  a  torrent  of  news- 
boy s,  who  pile  themselves  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous 
mass  against  the  solid  counter  that  bars  their  further 
progress.  Here,  too;  come  the  drivers  of  the  delivery 
wagons  that  are  backed  against  the  curb  in  a  long  row, 
ready  to  rattle  away  with  their  loads  of  papers  to  all  the 
railroad  stations,  to  dealers  all  over  the  city,  in  Harlem, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey. 

By  half  past  two  the  all-night  coffee-and-cake  rooms  in 
the  vicinity  of  Printing-house  Square  are  thronged  with 
newspaper  men  eagerly  scanning  and  comparing  freshly 
printed  copies  of  their  respective  papers,  while  the  outer 
stillness  of  4he  night  is  broken  by  the  shrill  cries  of  news- 
boys shouting:  "Morniii'  papers!  Sim,  Times,  an' 
H' ,'  HeraF  or  WoiT  .'"' 


DERELICTS    OF  THE   SEA. 

BY    CAPTAIN    HOWARD    PATTERSON. 

FROM  the  rugged  snow-capped  shores  of  Greenland  to 
the  dreary  wilderness  of  waters  that  wash  the  Cape 
Horn  rock,  and  from   east  to  west  as  far  as  the  oceans 
roll,  the  relics  of  once  proud  and  mighty  ships  are  scat- 
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tered  over  the  Surface  of  the  deep.  With  usefulness  and 
strength  and  beauty  gone,  they  seem  to  struggle  against, 
the  fate  which  is  dragging  them  to  the  graveyard  of  the 
derelict,  on  the  sandy  platform  thousands  of  fathoms 
down,  where  the  skeletons  of  Viking  boats  and  Spanish 
galleons  keep  company  with  prince|\  steamships  and 
frowning,  ponderous  men -of  war.  One  day  these  drifting, 
history-laden  hulks  are  caressed  by  the  murmuring  and 
".•en tb>  sun-bathed  sea:  the  next  swept  and  torn  and  man- 
gled anew  by  the  surges  that  hurl  themselves  in  fury 
upon  the  expiring  victims  of  treachery  and  passion. 
Pathetic  indeed  are  the1  thoughts  that  come  to  us  as  we 
contemplate  the  tragedies  enacted  on  this  watery  stage, 
with  phosphorescent  fires  for  footlights  and  howling 
winds  and  breaking  seas  for  an  orchestra. 

Let  us  all.  in  imagination,  go  oil'  on  an  ocean  cruise 
together,  like  curiosity-seekers  visiting  a  battle-field  after 
the  shock  of  conflict,  when  the  smoke  has  rolled  away, 
when  the  birds  are  twittering  again  in  the  trees,  the  kind- 
ly sunlight  pouring  over  the  scene,  and  only  the  sight  of 

broken  and  shot  riddled 
artillery  wagons.  and 
twisted,  ruined  imple- 
ments left  as  silent  wit- 
nesses of  the  struggle. 

We  leave  port,  and 
steer  a  course  that  will 
keep  us  in  the  highway 
of  ocean  commerce,  for 
naturally  it  is  here  that 
we  expect  to  have  out- 
quest  rewarded,  although 
on  all  parts  of  the  sea 
these  relics  are  to  be 
found  drifting  under  the 
influence  of  wind  and 
current.  The  sun  soon 

disappears  below  the  horizon  to  the  westward,  where  sky 
and  water  seem  to  meet,  and  the  rosy  face  of  the  full  mooii 
rises  up  in  the  heavens,  sending  a  broad  beam  of  golden 
light  across  the  dancing  waves.     'Way  ahead  of  us  u  e  see 
two  points  of  light  close  together  near  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  one  green,  the  other 
red,  and    a    Jittle    above 
them  a  bright  white  orb 
like  a  planet,  which   ap- 
pears to  watch  over  the 
two    beneath.     We    call 
the  Captain's  attention  to 
them,  asking  him    if  the 
stars  at  sea  are  different 
in  color  to  those  viewed 
from      the      land.        He 
smilingly  informs  us  that 
we    are    looking    at    the 
side  and  mast-head  lights 
of    an    ocean    steamship 
coming  toward  us;    that 

we  will  see  the  green  light  vanish  as  soon  as  the  colored 
lamps  of  our  vessel  are  detected  from  the  other,  for  the 
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officer  on  her  bridge  will  alter  his  course  to 
the  right,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
for  preventing  collisions  on  the  ocean  between 
ships  propelled  by  steam.  Exactly  as  the  Cap- 
tain predicts,  the  bright  green  point  is  snutlVd 
out,  but  not  until  the  outlines  of  the  majestic 
vessel  are  viewed  by  us  as  she  rushes  in  our 
direction,  cutting  a  path  through  the  moonlit 
waves.  So  little  distance  separates  us  when 
we  are  nearly  abreast  that  the  sound  of  music 
is  clearly  heard.  The  passengers  are  evident- 
ly enjoying  the  last  night  of  the  voyage,  anil 
putting  a  note  of  gladness  into  their  songs,  for 
the.  journey  is  safely  accomplished,  and  port 
and  home  are  just  ahead. 

Suddenly  it  becomes  apparent  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  A  mad  churning  under  the 
stern  of  the  steamship  where  the  great  pro- 
peller is  whirling,  and  the  quick  change  of 
course  towards  us,  which  brings  again  the 
green  light  into  view,  is  evidence  of  an  emer- 
gency. At  the  same  instant  a  heavy  crash  and 
splintering  of  timbers  proves  that  a  collision 
has  occurred.  The  steamer  is  now  stationary, 
and  we  run  down  alongside  of  her  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  and  make  an  offer  of  as- 
sistance. 

"We  have  run  into  a  derelict,"  her  com- 
mander calls  back  in  answer  to  our  hail; 
"but  our  damage  is  light,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  make  port  without  assistance !" 

So  we  have  had  an  experience- with  a.  dere- 
lict the  first  night  out,  and  it  gives  us  subject 
for  conversation  until  long  after  the  course 


- 
- 


has   been 


resumed  and  the  mass  of  the  steamship    has    faded   out 
astern. 

Morning  promises  us  a  rich  harvest  of  wrecks,  for  the 
derelict  chart  published  by  the  United  Slates  naval  author- 
ities shows  a  rare  collection  of  floating  hulks  close  to- 
gether, iu  a  square  of  the  ocean  from  which  we  are  sep- 
arated by  only  a  few  miles.  In  fact,  while  we  are  at 
breakfast,  the  officer  on  watch  sends  word  to  the  (.'aptain 
that  there  is  something  in  sight  ahead.  Then  there  is 
a  mad  scramble  up  the  companionway  stairs.  In  answer 


AT  THE   SAME    INSTANT    A    HKATY    CKASII    PROVES    THAT    A    COLLISION    HAS    OCCURRED. 


THE    MOST    DANGKIIOI  S    DERELICT    OF   ALL. 


to  our  eager  questions  the  mate  points  directly  ahead, 
where  a  long  low  object  rests  on  the  water,  occasionally 
Hashing  like  a  mirror,  and  on  and  around  which  hundreds 
of  sea-birds  are  to  be  counted.  As  we  approach,  it  grows 
into  shape,  and  is  made  out.  to  be  the  hull  of  a  large  ves- 
sel floating  with  her  keel  in  the  air.  The  cause  of  the 
Hashes  we  perceive  to  be  due  to  the  copper  sheathing  re- 
flecting the  sun's  rays  as  the  wreck  rolls  sluggishly  oil 
the  gentle  swell. 

We  exchange  comments  on  the  novel  spectacle,  and 
ask  the  Captain  why  it  is  that  the  hull  does  not  sink.  He 
explains  that  it  is  kept  buoyant  by  the  air 
which  is  confined  in  the  hold,  and  tells  us 
his  experience  when  living  for  three  days 
shut  up  with  several  companions  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  capsized  vessel.  This  is  the  way 
he  relates  the  story  : 

"  A  number  of  years  ago  when  I  was  sec- 
ond mate  of  the  brig  Nai/cy,  belonging  to 
Philadelphia,  I  met  with  the  most  exciting 
experience  in  my  life,  and  came  near  los- 
ing the  number  of  my  mess.  We  had  car- 
ried a  general  cargo  out  to  Antigua  in  the 
Windward  West  Indies,  and  were  on  our 
way  to  Havana  in  ballast,  to  get  a  home- 
ward freight  of  sugar.  The  day  after  sail- 
ing the  wind  died  away  altogether,  and  left 
us  becalmed  in  close  company  with  two 
brigs  like  ourselves,  and  a  big  three-masted 
vessel  with  painted  ports.  After  watching 
the  barometer  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  find- 
ing it  falling,  the  weather  growing  wild- 
er looking,  and  the  sky  taking  on  a  sickly 
greenish  hue,  the  captain  gave  orders  to 
strike  top-gallant-masts,  and  snug  the  brig 
down.  While  we  were  at  work  aloft  a  big 
sea  commenced  to  roll,  although  there  wasn't 
enough  air  stirring  to  fan  a  feather  off  the 
top  of  the  cabin-house. 

"  It  took  us  an  hour  and  a  half  to  striu  the 
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\<n«-//  I"  :i    reefed  ni.-iin  lopviil   and    :i  storm  jili.       About 

four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sea  had  gotten  up 
so  th;il  we  thought  llic  inasls  would  go  onl  of  her  with 
every  roll  she  made,  we  eaiejhl  the  sound  of  moaning 
and  screaming  mil  lo  llic  eastward,  and  llie  next  minute 
the  wind  CM  i  ne  clown  on  us.  blowing  away  I  lie  lops  of  I  he 
curling  seas,  and  sending  ihem  hissing  on  before.  \\  hen 
the-  wind  hit  us  I  thought  I  ha!  il  was  all  up  with  the  liny, 
for  she  lay  down  to  it,  until  lier  lower  yard  arms  were  in 
tin1  water,  and  the  waves  were  coming  over  the  wind- 
ward bulwark  rail.  After  a  time  we  got  her  bead  oil', 
arid  then  the  way  she.  Hew  before  the  gale  was  enough  to 
take  one's  breath  away.  For  about,  an  hour  our  light, 
high  sided  vessel  was  blown  away  to  leeward  like'  a,  blad- 
der, but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  ('aplain  ordered  all 
hands  to  briny;  the  ship  to.  as  the  seas  were  racing  after 
us  so  fast  that  more-  than  once  they  almost  broke  on  board 
over  our  stern.  When  the  helm  was  put  down  and  the 
Xiinci/  fell  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  she  went  over  so 
far  that,  I  believed  it  was  going  to  be  eight-bells  for  us, 
especially  when  I  heard  the  ballast  in  the  hold  pitching 
over  to  I  he  lee.  At  last  we  got  her  pointed  up.  and  lashed 
the  tiller  so  as  to  keep  her  head  to  the  wind. 

•'The  Captain  now  ordered  me  to  go  down  in  the  hold, 
with  three:  seamen,  and  shift  ballast,  in  order  to  bring  tin- 
brig  on  an  even  keel.  We  entered  the  'tween  decks 
through  the  small  booby  hutch  abaft  the  mainmast,  and 
were  walking  forward  to  enter  the  hold  through  the  open 
square,  when  we  heard  a  loud  cry  on  deck",  and  the  next 
instant,  amid  the  noise  of  I  he  ballast  beinu'  Hung  furiously 
across  the  vessel,  we  turned  a  somersault,  and  brought, 
up  heavily  with  our  backs  against  the-  upper-deck  beams. 
and  our  eyes  directed  towards  the  planks  overhead  that 
our  feet  had  trodden  but  a  moment  before.  Quickly 
realizing  our  situation.  I  cried  to  the  men  that  the  brig; 
had  capsized,  and  to  hurry  to  the  hatch  and  climb  into 
the  hold  before  the  water  made  into  the  place  where  we 
were.  Fortunately  our  lamp  still  burned  to  guide  us. 
and  in  another  minute  we  mounted  into  the  hold  and 
perched  ourselves  on  top  of  the-  ballast  that  was  now  rest 
ing  on  the  flooring-  of  the  'tween  decks. 

"It  would  make  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  what  we 
suffered  from  despair  and  thirst  and  hunger  during  the 
three  days  that  we  were  locked  up  in  that  floating  tomb. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  on  the-  morning  of  the  third  day, 
when  we  had  with  incessant  labor  made  two  deep  paral- 
lel cuts  about  two  feet  apart  and  almost  through  the 
planking,  we  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  guns  close  aboard, 


A    CRl'ISER    MAKIXI!    A    TALia.T    OF    THE    WKECK    OF    THE    BIG    SHIP. 

which  told  us  of  the  presence  of  a  man-of-war.  Picking 
up  a  heavy  stone  from  among  the  ballast,  I  dashed  it  sev- 
eral times  against  the  planks  between  the  cuts,  until  at 
last  the  weakened  place  was  driven  out,  and  in  rushed 


in. on  IMI   i  i-  \\  i  :n 

DYNAMITE. 


such  a  Hood  of  glorious  light  that  for  a  moment  we  \\ero 
blinded,  and  fell  back  screening  our  eyes:  the  next,  we 
were  scrambling  out  of  prison  and  clawing  our  way  on 
lop  of  the  keel,  shouting  as  much 
from  joy  as  from  I  he  desire  lo  all  met 
the  attention  of  the  people  on  hoard 
the  naval  ship  that  laid  only  a  short 
distance  from  us  making  a  target  of 
the  \\reck  of  the'  big  ship  that  bad 
been  ill  company  with  the  Ntniri/  a 
lew  days  In-fore.  We  were  soon  dis- 
covered and  carried  on  board  the  man 
ol'-war,  and  landed  a  few  clays  later  in 
Jamaica,  from  which  place-  we  were 
sent  home'  by  the1  American  counsel. 
The  same  day  that  we-  were  picked  up 
we  passecl  t  wo  of  the  mosl  peciiliur- 
looking  derelicts  1  have-  ever  si-en. 
I'.olu  of  the  hulls  were  standing  per- 
pendicular in  the-  water,  one-  with  her 
bow  and  tin-  other  with  her  stern  in 

the  air.  From  the  closeness  of  these  vessels  to  the 
v.  reck  of  the  Nit  net/,  I  have-  no  doubt  but  that  they  were 
the  brigs  that  had  been  near  us  when  the-  gale-  broke.'1 

The  Captain's  story  concluded,  we-  thank  him  heartily 
for  the  treat,  then  lay  aloft  to  sweep  the  larger  circle  of 
the  horizon.  We  have  mounted  only  a  few  ratlines  when 
we  detect  off  on  the  starboard  bow  the-  spars  of  a  vessel, 
and  a  little  higher  elevation,  with  the  aid  of  the  binocu- 
lars, brings  the  hull  into  view.  We  head  toward  her, 
and  are  soon  able  to  assure  ourselves  that  although  mo- 
tionless, everything  about  her  is  too  symmetrical  for  a 
wreck,  and  a  closer  acquaintance  develops  the  fact  that 
it  is  ail  American  man-of-war,  the  Kvitrmiri/i'.  engaged  in 
removing  from  the  track  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
all  dangerous  obstructions  to  navigation.  A  number  of 
large  spars  are  to.  be  seen  floating  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
famous  old  war  ship,  and  these  are  so  perfect  and  valu- 
able- that  they  are  being  collected  and  will  be  carried  into 
New  York  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners. 

One  of  the  Lieutenants  pays  us  a  visit,  and  courteously 
explains  to  our  interested  group  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed for  destroying  abandoned  vessels  and  drifting 
masts  and  yards.  He  sketches  roughly  a  spur  found  that 
morning  floating  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  which 
wras  shattered  by  encircling  it  with  a  ring  of  dynamite', 
then  allowing  the  explosive  to  drop  down  to  the  required 
depth,  and  firing  it  by  means  of  a  small  electric  battery 
in  the  launch.  In  answer  to  our  question  as  to  the  most 
dangerous  character  of  wreckage,  he  states  it  to  be  that 
which  floats  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
whose  presence  is  only  to  be  Icnown  by  contact  with  it. 

With  curiosity  gratified,  we  shape  the  course  for  home, 
expressing-  a  hope  that  the  day  may  be  far  distant  when 
our  good  ship  shall  become  a  derelict  of  the  sea. 


THE   TWO    DREAMERS. 

BY  JAMES  BUCKIIAM. 

UNDER  a  tree  two  dreamers  lay. 
And  unto  one  did  the  wind's  voice  eay, 

••Castle  Pleasure  is  building  fast: 

I  heard  the  hammers  as  I  Hew  past  !" 

Hut   to  the  other  the  wind's  voice  said, 
"Hill   Endeavor  lies  just  ahead!" 

The  dreamers  rose;   the-  years  sped  by, 

And   the  wind  Mew   out  of  the  changing  sky. 

lie-  \\ho  wrought  for  his  brother  well 
Came  to  the  Castle  of  Joy  to  dwell  ; 

He-  who  turned  from  the  toilsome  hill, 
Sec-king  his  Castle — is  seeking  still. 
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A  GEOMETRICAL   PUZZLE. 

BY  PAUL   HULL. 

find   the  number  of  square   miles,  square  feet,  or 
square  inches  in  a  given  figure  whose  sides  are  equal, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth. 
What  do  we  mean  by  square  feet'     Simply  this:   if  the 


Fin.  1. 


floor  of  a  room  is  10  feet  long1  and  lo  fWt  wide,  it  con- 
tains 100  square  IVet.  That  is,  it  is  possible  to  get  from 
its  surface  100  squares  measuring  1  foot  long  and  1  foot 
wide. 

Now  geometry  teaches  us  that  such  a  figure  will  retain 
the  same  surface  value  even  if  it  is  cut  up  and  rejoined 
in  various  shapes.  Let  us  see  if  geometry  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

Take  a  piece  of  paper  or  card-board,  and  on   it  draw  a 


FIG.  a. 

square  which  will  measure  8  inches  on  each  one  of  its 
four  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Now  multiply  two  of  tin- 
sides  and  you  will  get  8  times  8,  which  is  64;  therefore 
you  know  that  such  a  square  contains  64  square  inches. 
This  you  may  further  prove  by  counting  the  number  of 
squares  of  1  inch  each  into  which  the  large  figure  is  di- 
vided. 

Now  cut  up  the  large  square,  following  the  measure- 


FlQ.    4. 

merit  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  result 
will  be  as  seen  in  Fig.  3. 

With  these  four  pieces  rejoined,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 

4,  the    new  form   will   be   found   to    measure   13   inches 
long  and  5  inches  wide.      The  square  of  this  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  two  of  the  sides,  and  the  answer  given  is 

05.  Consequently  it  contains  05  square  inches. 
Where  does  the  extra  inch  come  from; 


A  NEEDLE-BOOK  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

NEEDLE-BOOK  is  an  essential  item  in  any  well-equipped 
work-box.  Cushions  may  serve,  for  pins,  and  oven  for  the 
needle  of  immediate  use;  but  for  the  safe-keeping  of  that  va- 
riety -which  no  girl  should  ever  be  without,  the  book  with  its 
leaves  of  ilanuei  is  the  only  satisfactory  thing. 


A 


I'm  tun  pieces  of  still card-hoard  into  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
and  lot  each  inoa.siirr  three  and  one-half  inches  at.  its  u  idost 
part,  and  four  from  thr  point  to  I  he  lop  of  I  he  curve.  Then  cut 
t\\o  pieces  of  lull  \\lnte  1 1  lien  si  i  gh  1 1  \  hi  ry,ci  -a  1 1  round,  and  on 
each  embroider  forget-me-nots,  lint  I  ercups,  or  some,  other  small 
tlouer  that  \on  may  prefer.  1'ress  all  the  work  \\ith  ^ival 
care,  and  cover  liotli  of  the  boards,  with  the  linen  on  one  side 
and  blue  silk  (or  silk  to  match  the  lloucrs)  on  the  other;  and 
when  \ou  have  tnar  done  prepare  the  flannel  leaves.  Cut  the.se 
of  I  he  exact  shape  of  the  heal  t ,  lint  let  them  lie  slightly  smaller 
all  round,  and  let  them  numlier  either  three  or  four.  liutton- 
hole  all  their  edges  with  silk  of  the  same  shade  as  the  lining, 
then  lay  them  evenly  liclucen  the  covers.  Carefully  stitch  all 
together  at  the  two  curves  that  make  the  upper  portion  of  the 
heart,  and  lie  quite  sure  that  your  stitches  are  strong.  Then 
sew  fast  to  each  cover  at  the  two  rounded  portions,  and  also  at 
the  point,  three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  narrow  No.  1  riblion,  and  tie 
these  at.  the  curves  into  full  bows.  Fill  the  tlanncl  leaves  with 
needles  of  assorted  sizes,  and  u  lieu  all  is  done  tie  together  the 
rililious  at  the  point  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  case  is  designed 
to  be  kept  closed.  Yon  will  he  unite  sure  to  be  pleased  Avith 
your  work,  and  if  yon  have  followed  all  the  directions  with  eare 
you  should  have  no  trouble  at  all,  hut  should  find  every  part  a 
perfect  tit. 


A   FAXCY   CLOTHES- RACK. 

A  UNIQUE  and  useful  gift  ma\T  be  made  for  mother  or  aunt, 
or  any  one  who  has  a  room  and  wants  a  place  for  hang- 
ing clothes  in  the  form  of  a  clothes-rack — one  that  will  not 
rust,  and  that  will  serve  as  a  little  decoration  for  the  room,  be- 
sides being  useful.  80  often  during  the  rainy  season  at  home, 
or  in  the  summer  near  the  sea-shore,  yon  find  the  iron  hooks  are 
rusty,  and  one  wooden  peg  gives  more  comfort  than  all  the 
others. 

All  ordinary  hay-rake  and  about  live  yards  of  ribbon — a  pret- 
ty, lasting  shade  being  preferable — are  all  that  are  required  to 


make  this  useful  article.  The  handle  of  the  rake  should  be  <  ut, 
leaving  the  length  different  in  different  cases,  depending  on  the 
height  of  the  room.  Then  neatly  tack  the  ribbon  in  a  small 
loop  at  the  top  of  the  handle,  and  twine  gracefully  round, 'as  in 
the  illustration.  In  this  same  way  ornament  the  supports, 
finish  ing  off  prettily  with  bow  s  of  ri  lit  ion.  and  yon  will  ha  \  e  an 
inexpensive  and  yet.  a  most  useful  gift,  which  is  not  only  pretty, 
but  quite  new  to  most,  people.  The  rake  should  be  hung  from 
the  picture  moulding,  the  handle  being  long  enough  to  bring  the 
teeth  to  the  right  height  for  pegs,  and  then  clothes  may  be  safely 
hung  on  the  teeth.  The  corner  of  a  room  or  the  walls  of  u 
closet  may  be,  covered  with  these  rakes  huug  close  together,  and 
they  make  a  very  attractive  little  feature  of  the  room. 
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A    vorxi;   i 'OCT. 
••  I    e.rrss    I    Know    why   worms    is   called 

WOmiS,"    salel    Johnnie,   as  In-    watched    his    fa- 
ther   I'alt    Ills   I k   <ihr   da\     last    .slimmer. 

'•  \Vll\    .'"   aske-d    his    father. 

••  I  H  t  -i  NSC  i  hi'\  rh  \  nir  with  squirms." 


Lrrru:   Si  n:i.i\o  i  hi   <lriiiriiii/-niniii). 

Ini. I   !      Toot,  1. 1,, I  !" 

Mo l  ill  i:     i  81  u  n '.i/l.    "  Not     :uiotlicr    note 

thai.  m.\   sun." 

l.i  i  1 1  i:  Si  11:1 .1x0.  "Toot,  toot!    Toot,  loot!" 
.Mm  111.1:.   "  \\  In  .  m\    ho\  !      lii.ln'i  I  sa.\   mil 

iiiii'fin /•  unit  ut'  Hint /" 

1 .1 1  Hi;  SiiKi.txe;.    "That  isn't  an  oilier  note-, 
dcaiie-.      It's  tin-. same  noir." 


BII. 


DIE    "Sny,  Billy,  who's  y<mr  lurlx-r  ?" 

i,v.  "  li-:i-a-li !     Buh  !    That  is  my  winter  overcoat,  Btnpid  !" 


'•  MAMMA."  saiil    little-    Te-<l<l.\ .  .-is    In-    gazeel 

into  the-  vine-.  "  I've  been  watching  tills  he-e  for 

a  lemg  time-.  ,  i.ei  1  don't  think  he-  is  a  lni.fi/  bee- 
at  all.  I  think  lie's  only  ku::y.  Slay  lie-  his 
busintss  is  just  liii:;iin-m<." 


IXFDKMATION'    WANTED. 
I  DON'T  see-  why  our  furnace  gets  so  hot 

Anil    kci-ps    us    i  einir't.ilili'    in    wind    anil   storm: 
I  pifkeel  a   pie-ee  of  coal   n]i  ye-sterelay, 

Aud  truly  it  was  ne>t   the'  le-ast  bit  warm. 


OSCAR'S  PI.K;HT. 
THE   otlier  day   O.se-ar  ran   into   the   house" 
crying. 

••What  is  the  matter,  Oscar  ?"  askeel  hi.s  mother; 
"  I  just  ate  a  piece  of  a  reel  pepper,"  replied  ( Isear,  sadly.  "  and 
I  want-  ye>u   te>  e;ive  me  a  big  lump  of  sugar  to    take-    the-    taste- 
out  of  my  mouth." 


ALL    IN    HIS    EYE. 

"  WHAT  are-  you  crying  about,  Willie?"  asked  his  mother. 

'•  I've,  got  something  in  my  eye,"  said  Willie. 

His  mother  looked  into  tin-  eye,  but  e-oiild 
linel  nothing.  ••lelem't  see-  any  I  liing  In-n-." 
she-  said.  "  What  elo  yeiu  think  it  was.'" 

"  A  tear,  I  guess,"  saiel  Willie. 


AN    OPINION. 

"  WICI.L,  Kenniboy,  how  do  you  like  German  ?"  asked  his  ]>apa 
after  the   boy  hael  returned  from  his  first  day  at  :i  kiudergari.  n. 
•   li's  worse-  'n  baby-talk,''  said  Kenniboy. 


DOLLY.  "  oh.  Twaddles,  look  !  Your  little- 
sister  is  swallowing  those-  grapes  whole-!" 

TWADDLES.  ••  That  don't  make-  nodill "e-ne  e-. 
They'll  ge't  e-he-ue-il  up  down  in  her  tum- 
niie-k." 

Itm.i.Y.   --Ilei\v  you  talk,  Twaddles!" 

TWADDUCS.    "  Ves,    tlle-.V      will.          Slli-'s      gut 

teeth  down  there".  I  knou . 'e-aiis.-  1  heard 
mamma  say  she  had  thess  done  eiittin'  her 
tummick  teeth." 


"  LET  the  boys  play  .'"saiel  the  olel  profess- 
or, as  his  pupils  rolled  over  the  grass.  "  Non- 
is  the.  hei/dat/  of  their  youth." 

And  as  the  wind  passed  over  the  clover 
Idossoms  they  sighed,  and  sanl  : 

"  lie-  se-e-ms  to  forget  that  our  necks  are 
being  broken  while-  they  play.  Ah,  we-11  !  our 
lull/  iluy  will  have  to  come-  alter  «  e  are  dead. 
anyway."  , 


a     poor    j 


ker.' 


"Twaddles,  wh\    is    a    needle 
poor  joker  '.'" 

TWADDI.KS.     "A      needle 
Don't  know,  I  am  sine." 

.leillNMl',.    ••  De-cause-    it     lias    only    one-    eye-. 

dear  [  iile-a  ].  and  it  never  sees  its  own  point." 

"All  me!''   saiel   the    hen    in   the.  coop, 

"But    troubles  dei  eeime,  in   a   troop! 

I'm  ordered  for  roast, 

1  >:uinh  te-r  broile-d   upon    toast. 

Aud   hiisband^is  bo.ikeel  for  the.  so.ip 


TO    SUIT    T1IF.    SIC  A  SOX. 
HAUHY  (at  lln-  nil  -  iinir-  nuiiiil  hold  in    /In' 

Rockiiriinilli      Moiiiilniiini.      ••  I  'a  pa,   eleie-s     tile- 

landlord  e-iiarge-  yon  t'emr  dollars  a  day  now. 

same-  as  in  siininie-r  t" 

Sin.  I!KOW\.  "  Ves,  Harry,  and  why  not?" 
HAKUY.  "  I    think  In-  might    charge,    less. 

The  days  are  much  shorter,  you  kno\\  ." 


AT    SCHOOL. 

.I'.n\\v  lireiku  the  rule"  to-elay  liy  flilitiiiL-  uitli  Ills  hrotln-r. 
Tli'-n   his  tc-aelier,  strain^-  lej  f*ay,  ^!i'aii;lil\\:iy  lirokr  aiieithcr 
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CADET     DAYS:     A     STORY     OF     WEST     POINT. 

BY 

CAPTAIN    CHARLES    KING,  U.  S  A., 
AUTUOR    OP    "A    WAU-TIME    WOOING,"    "BETWEEN    THE    LINES,"    "  CAMPAIGNING    WITH    CHOOK." 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  dusk  of  evening  had  fallen  011  the  Point  when  the 
battalion  broke  ranks,  returning'  from  supper.  A 
few  minutes  later,  a  hundred  strong,  came  the  column  of 
plebes,  marching  by  fours,  looking  even  more  than  usu- 
ally sombre  now  in  their  suits  of  gray,  contrasting  with 
the  white  trousers  and  natty  bell-buttoned  coatees  of  tin- 
corps,  and  feeling  doubtless  more  than  usually  solemn  in 
anticipation  of  the  possible  experiences  ahead  of  them. 


First  night  of  plebe  cam])  is  a  thing  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, even  in  these  days  when  pitchy  darkness  no 
longer  shrouds  the  pranks  of  the  yearlings,  and  oilicial 
vigilance  and  protection  have  replaced  what  really  seemed 
tacit  encouragement  and  consent  of  over  thirty  years 
ago.  Then  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  new  cadet 
to  be  dragged  out  ("yanked,"  was  the  expression  in 
vogue)  and  slid  around  camp  on  his  dust-covered  blanket 
twenty  times  a  night,  dumped  into  Fort  Clinton  ditch, 
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tossed  in  a  tent  fly.  half  smothered  in  the  folds  of  his 
canvas  home,  tiimhled  hy  his  lormeiitors  ahoul  his  ears, 
ridden  on  a  tent  pole  or  in  a  rackety  \\heelharro\v. 

smoked   out    b\   some  vile,  slow  burnini;   |i\  rolecl -com 

pound,  robbed  of  re-,1  and  sleep.  ;il  the  very  leas!,  aflei1 
he  hail  been  alternately  drilled  and  uorked  all  the  live- 
long day.  Verily  the  harden  i  ng  process  of  the  early 
Sixties  was  a  thing  that  might  well  he  frowned  ilo\\  n 
upon  and  stamped  onl.  hnl  M  look  siriiiLjenl  measures  to 
ellVel  it.  In  "Teal  measure  tin-  deviling  system  WAS.  so 
far  as  ils  more  harmful  features  were  eonrerned.  hut  the 
of  ils  old  self  when  Kalph  MeCiva  entered  the 
Ai-ademy  just  after  the  (  Vntcn  nial  year.  Then  little  by 
little  means  were  taken  to  make  the  process  still  more 
dillieult  to  the  perpetrators,  until  twenty  years  after  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  hazing  became  indeed  hazardous. 
Officers  were  kept,  on  duly  and  on  the  alert  in  camp  at, 
all  hours.  Gas  lamps  were  placed  along  the  sentry  post. 
In  every  way  the  authorities  could  fores.-e  the  plebe  was 
protected  from  the  more  active  torment  of  the  old  days. 
but  so  long  as  boys  will  be  boys  some  modification  must 
exist;  and  as  for  the  year  of  probation  which  the  new 
coiner  must  pass,  tin;  year  in  which  lie  is  taught  in  every 
conceivable  way  that  he  is  a  creature  far  apart  from  the 
resl  of  the  corps,  a  being  to  be  drilled.  I  rained,  disciplined, 
badgered,  even  at  times  bullied,  it  is  really  a  year  of 
most  valuable  experiences,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
the  four.  It  is  this  that  leaches  him  that  no  matter 
what  may  be,  the  wealth  or  social  standing  of  his  rela- 
tions, lie  is  no  better  than  the.  humblest  clodhopper  of  his 
class.  It  is  this  year  that  teaches  him  to  look  to  his  o\vii 
classmates  and  no  others  for  comrades  and  chums.  It 
is  this  that  teaches  him  silence,  patience,  and  fortitude. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  plebes  and  their  relatives  pro- 
nounce it  inhuman  and  barbarous  so  long  as  it  applies  to 
them  or  theirs.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  however, 
uphold  it  so  soon  as  their  plebehoocl  is  done. 

All  this  George  Graham  fully  understood,  and  was 
ready  to  bear  his  part  in  without  a  murmur.  Not  so  his 
friend  Benny.  That  young  gentleman  had  been  too 
long  the  prize  boy  at  school  and  the  spoiled  boy  at  home 
to  ''come  down  gracefully."  Nothing  could  convince 
him  that  the  cadet  officers  had  not  shown  outrageous 
partiality  to  Graham  and  abominable  malice  towards 
himself  in  the  matter  of  advancement  in  the  school  of 
the  soldier.  It  was  worse  still  when  Council  stepped  up 
into  the  first  squad.  But  now-,  argued  Frazier,  we're  all 
starting  fresh  again.  We're  all  on  a  level,  to-day  as  B 
Company  plebes,  but  the  moment  we  are  completely  uni- 
formed and  relieved  from  squad  drill  under  such  brutes 
as  Lori ng  and  Flint,  and  with  our  own  company  officers, 
I'll  soon  show  them  I  know  a  trick  or  two  far  beyond 
them.  But  the  golden  gift  of  silence  was  something  be- 
yond Benny  Frazier,  and  he  couldn't  keep  his  hopeful  pre- 
dictions or  his  boyish  boasts  to  himself.  He  had  attracted 
at  the  outset  the  attentions  of  the  whole  class  of  year- 
lings, and,  just  as  Graham  expected,  their  house-warming 
was  all  too  well  attended. 

Two  minutes  after  their  return  from  supper  this  par- 
ticular "plebe  hotel"  was  surrounded.  The  yearlings 
in  force  had  come  to  call  on  Major-General  Frazier.  No 
noise  was  made.  Nothing,  on  their  part,  at  least,  oc- 
curred to  attract  the  attention  of  the  army  officers  in 
charge  or  the  cadet  officers  of  the  guard.  Indeed,  the  lat- 
ter are  most  apt  to  be  particularly  deaf  at  such  times. 
The  darkness  gathered  no  more  quickly,  no  more  noise- 
lessly, than  did  the  crowd.  And  doffing  their  natty 
forage-caps,  bowing  with  exaggerated  politeness,  cadets 
Cramer,  Cress  well,  Daggett,  Priggs,  Elton,  etc. — one 
might  go  alphabetically  through  (lie  list  of  tin-Third  Class 
and  hardly  miss  a  name — begged  the  honor  of  an  inter- 
view. 

Benny,  standing  well  back  within  the  tent,  his  hand  on 


bis  heart,  bowed,  smiled,  and  protested  that  nothing  would 

give    him    -reater  delight    than    to   meet    the    c  n  1 1  re  class ; 

expressed  his  sense  of  the  hiyh  1 or  paid  him.  regretted 

that  bis  quarters  were  so  conlracl,  d  thai  he  could  not  in- 
vite them  in.  and  was  thereupon  invited  out.  bill  begged 

to    be    excused        (' ell    was    li-htmir    the    candle,  and 

( in, ham.  seated  on  the  locker,  was  whimsically  wondering 
what  form  the  mischief  would  take,  when  the  broom  came 
up  from  behind  the  locker  in  most  mysterious  fashion. 
Match  and  candle  both  went  out.  and  an  inslanl  later  so 
did  P.eiiny.  projected  by  some  mysterious  force  from 
belli  in  I 

Tops  and  (  'onnell  were  conscious  of  tin.'  sudden  arrival 
from  under  the  tent  wall  of  three  or  lour  shadow}  forms, 
and  of  smothered  laughter  as  lienny  shot  forward  into 
the  companv  street  to  be  instantly  engulfed  in  a  swarm 
of  active  young  fellows  in  gray  and  white,  through  w  bom 
il  was  impossible  to  break  away.  In  an  instant  he  was 
standing  attention,  heels  clamped  together,  knees  straight, 
and  with  anything  but  si  ill'ness.  for  they  were  Ireniblintr 
violently,  shoulders  and  elbows  forced  back,  little  lingers 
on  the  seam  of  the  trousers,  head  high,  and  eyes  straight 

to  the  front     the  attitude  of  the  soldier  in  the  presence  of 

bis  superior  officers  as  interpreted  by  bis  nal  ural  enemies, 

the  old  cadets.       And   then    began    tbe'mad   i fusion  of 

question,  comment,  and  criticism  ;  do/ens  talking  eagerly 
at  once,  and  all  demanding  reply,  still  making  very  little 
noise.  The  suppressed  tones  could  hardly  be  heard  be- 
yond the  company  streets. 

Benny's  personal  history  from  babyhood  to  date  of 
admission  at  the  Point  was  mailer  of  the  liveliest  interest. 
No  detail  escaped  inquiry.  His  military  experiences  as 
Captain  of  the  high-school  cadets  was  a  theme  on  which 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  be  silent.  Even 
with  the  recollection  of  his  capture  and  incarceration  in 
the  guard  tent,,  and  Graham's  friendly  counsel  to  say- 
nothing  more  than  he  had  to  and  that  in  the  simplest 
way.  Frazier's  propensity  for  putting  his  foot  in  it  followed 
him  even  here. 

In  the  innocence  of  their  parental  hearts  Benny's  father 
and  mother  had  brought  to  the  Point  certain  newspaper 
clippings  that  had  given  them  huge  delight  at  the  date 
of  their  appearance  and  of  Benny's  appointment.  For 
several  weeks  he  was  the  envied  of  all  the  boys  in  Bean  ton, 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  cadetship.  the  future  General. 
the  present  con<|iiering  hero;  but  if  Mr.  Frazier  senior 
could  have  imagined  what  woe  those  clippings  were  des- 
tined to  bring  to  Benny's  door,  he  would  gladly  have 
consigned  them,  their  compounders,  and  compositors  to 
the  plains.  In  her  maternal  pride  poor  Mrs.  Frazier  had 
given  copies  to  the  mothers  of  other  cadets  less  favored  of 
Providence,  little  dreaming  to  what  base  uses  they  would 
come.  One  of  these,  a  florid  description  of  the  review 
and  drill  of  the  high-school  cadets  on  the  10th  of  May, 
and  the  presentation  of  medals  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  cadet  officers,  concluded  with  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  "wonderful  soldierly  ability  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Franklin  Frazier,  the  only  son  of  the  Honorable  T.  J. 
Frazier,  of  this  city,  who  was  pronounced  by  the  judges 
and  many  veterans  present,  the  most  remarkable  drill- 
master  and  battalion  commander  they  had  ever  seen. 
His  promptness,  presence  of  mind,  and  fine  military  bear 
in".-,  as  well  as  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tactics,  were 
all  astonishing  in  one  so  young. 

"The  writer,  who  has  frequently  visited  West  Point,  is 
free  to  say  that  cadets  of  that  famous  school  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  high  school  cadets  in  the  precision 
and  beauty  of  their  drill,  and  the  examiner  confidently 
predicts  a  brilliant  career  for  the  appointee  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  who  will  doubtless  step  at, 
once  on  donning  the  West  Point  uniform  into  the  com 
mand  of  one  of  the  cadet  companies  of  the  national 
school." 
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The  group  of  yearlings  had  constituted  itself  into  an 
examining-  board,  and  was  propounding  most  intricate 
and  surprising  problems  to  test  Benny's  knowledge  of 
military  tactics.  Suddenly  a  tall  fellow  came  elbowing 
his  way  through  the  throng. 

"Mr.  Frazier,"  said  he,  in  tones  at  which  every  other 
voice  was  stilled,  "  you  represent  the  Sixtli  Congressional 
District  of  the  Pilgrim  State,  I  understand." 

"I  do.  sir."  answered  Benny,  eyes  still  to  the  front,  and 
wondering  what  was  coming  next. 

"Were  you  a  member  of  the  cadet  corps  of  the  Beau- 
ton  High-school?" 

"  I  was,  sir." 

"Then  it  can  be  no  one  but  yourself  to  whom  this 
article  refers.  Gentlemen,  fall  back!  Hold  a  candle 
here,  somebody.  Mr.  Frazier.  we  will  now  permit  you  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  your  ability  lo  read  aloud  in  the 
open  air  so  as  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  your  troops. 
Your  services  as  Adjutant-General  may  In-  needed  at  any 
moment.  Read  this  carefully,  now."  And  on  a  foot 
square  of  card-board  poor  Benny  saw  before  his  startled 
eyes  the  very  paragraph  of  all  others  Graham  had  warned 
him  against  letting  any  old  cadet  L'et  hold  of.  It  was 
pasted  on  the  board.  He  could  not  tear  it.  Oh,  what 
would  he  not  have  given  to  burn  every  word  and  line! 
"Read,  sir,"  ordered  the  cadet  in  authority,  evidently  a 
First  Class  man. 

"Read,  sir,"  in  solemn  unison  chorussed  some  fifty 
yearling's.  In  vain  he  protested,  in  vain  he  begged  off. 
The  audience  was  inexorable. 

In  low  tone  at  lirsl.  but  elevating  his  voice  in  response 
to  imperative  "Louder!"  from  every  side,  he  tried  to 
slur  and  scurry  through:  but.  "Slower,  sir.  Enunciate 
carefully,  sir,"  were  the  next  orders,  and  lie  had  to  obey. 
Now  the  only  interruption  was  a  faint  groan  of  dismay 
from  some  apparently  scandalized  cadet.  At  last  he  fin- 
ished, and  dropped  the  board  and  his  eyes  both  in  con- 
fusion. Dead  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  the  circle 
widened.  The  cadets,  as  though  awe-stricken,  fell  slowly 
back.  The  solemn  voice  was  heard. 

"And  to  think  that  this  paragon  has  been  mistaken 
for  an  ordinary  plebe  !  It  is  incomprehensible.  Mr. 
Frazier — Captain  Fraziei — will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
read  that  just  once  more?" 

Frazier  would  have  refused,  but  some  lingering  grain 
of  sense  told  him  the  better  course  was  now  to  obey. 
Once  more  he  began,  his  progress  this  time  being  punctu- 
ated by  occasional  muttered  exclamations — "Astonish- 
ing!" "Prodigious!"  "I  knew  there  was  extraordinary 
power  iu  that  face  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  it."  "  Merci- 
ful heavens!  to  think  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  asking 
a  man  so  distinguished  to  sing  for  us!"  This  was  too 
much  for  Council.  From  the  dark  interior  of  the  tent 
came  a  gurgle  of  suppressed  laughter.  Instantly  two  or 
three  yearlings  heard  him,  heaved  him  up  on  his  feet,  and 
hustled  him  forth  into  the  company  ground.  Unpar- 
alleled audacity!— a  plebe  laugh  ins*  at  the  recital  of  the 
•deeds  of  Major-General  Frazier.  The  circle  gave  way  to 
right  and  left,  and  Connell  was  shouldered  into  the  midst, 
and  made  to  stand  facing  his  luckless  tentmate  until  the 
second  reading  was  finished.  Then,  even  as  poor  Benny 
was  hoping  that  Connell's  coming  was  to  distract  in  a 
measure  their  attention  from  himself,  the  same  deep  voice 
was  heard  declaring  that  this  was  too  important  matter 
to  l>e  kept  from  the  rest  of  the  corps.  "March  over  to 
A  Company,"  was  the  word.  Benny  never  knew  how  it 
was  done.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  silence  the 
mass  began  to  move,  Benny  and  Connell  borne  helplessly 
along.  Resistance  was  useless.  Not  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  them,  but  not  a  gap  was  seen  through  which  they 
could  escape.  In  another  moment  all  B  Company,  except 
its  plebe  contingent,  re-enforced  by  detachments  of  Third 
•Class  men  from  all  over  camp,  was  crowded  into  A  Com- 


pany's street,  and  gravely  presenting  Major  -  General 
Frazier  to  the  officials  of  the  right  flank  company,  and 
demanding  the  third  reading  of  the  Examiner's  clipping. 
Poor  Benny!  Not  until  the  tattoo  drums  began  to  beat 
far  over  across  the  plain  was  he  released  from  limbo. 
During  that  time  he  had  been  exhibited  in  every  street  in 
camp,  had  favored  all  four  companies  with  extracts  from 
his  bioL'i-apliy.  and  was  bidden  to  be  able  to  recite  it  ver 
luiliiii  i'l  lili'i'ul  n  ni  on  the  morrow  on  pain  of  having  to 
read  it  ten  times  over  for  every  slip. 

Meantime,  thanks  to  the  overwhelming  interest  attached 
to  the  arrival  in  camp  of  their  comrade,  the  general, 
Geordie  and  the  bulk  of  the  plebe  class  were  having  a 
comparatively  easy  time.  They  sat  or  stood  guard  over 
their  few  belongings  ill  the  darkness  of  their  tents  much 
of  the  evening  until  turned  out  for  roll-call.  Occasion- 
ally some  old  cadets  would  suggest  that  they  "turn  out 
the  guard,"  form  ranks,  and  render  the  honors  of  war 
when  Major -General  Frazier  and  his  escort  marched 
through  the  company  street.  A  young  gentleman  with 
corporal's  chevrons  on  his  sleeves  called  Mr.  Graham's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  water-buckets  of  the 
old  cadets'  tents  needed  replenishing;  and  Pops  said  no- 
thing, but  took  them  two  at  a  time  to  the  tank  down  by 
the  sentry  post  of  Number  Three,  filled  and  replaced 
i  hem.  This  done,  he  was  invited  to  Mr.  Proctor's  tent  to 
see  how  cadet  beds  were  made  for  the  night,  and  under 
Mr.  Proctor's  tutelage,  spread  the  blankets,  etc.,  on  the 
wooden  lloor,  and  was  informed  that  at  the  sounding  of 
police  call  after  reveille  in  the  morning  he  would  receive 
further  instruction  in  the  correct  methods  of  cleaning  up 
and  putting  in  order  everything  in  and  around  the  tents, 
on  reporting  in  person  to  Mr.  Proctor.  In  all  this  Mr. 
Proctor's  manner  was  grave  and  dignified.  He  gave  no 
orders,  made  no  demands;  could  not  be  said  to  have  ex- 
acted of  a  new  cadet  the  performance  of  any  menial  or 
degrading  task,  the  penalty  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
hazing,  improperly  molesting  or  interfering  with  or  an- 
noying new  cadets,  was  court  martial  and  dismissal. 
Pops  accepted  his  lesson  without  a  word,  and  when  tattoo 
sounded  and  the  plebes  were  assembled  for  the  last  time 
that  evening,  forming  on  the  general  parade,  as  the  open 
space  between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  camp  was 
termed,  he  felt  that  he  had  got  off  very  easily. 

"  Now  go  to  your  tents;  make  down  your  bedding  just 
as  you  were  taught  in  barracks  ;  do  not  remove  your 
.shirts  and  drawers  and  socks;  hang  up  your  uniforms 
where  each  man  can  get  his  own  in  an  instant;  put  your 
shoes  and  caps  where  you  can  get  them  in  the  dark  if 
need  be  ;  turn  in  and  blow  your  candle  out  before  the 
drum  strikes  'taps,'  at  ten.  After  that,  not  a  sound! 
Get  to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  be  ready  to  form 
here  at  reveille."  So  spake  Cadet  Corporal  Loring,  add- 
ing, "Break  ranks.  March!"  as  required  by  the  drill 
regulations  of  the  day.  And  at  last  poor  Benny,  ruffled 
and  exhausted,  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  tent. 

"Oh,  I'll  get  square  with  that  gang!  Just  wait  until 
I'm  on  guard  some  night  next  week,"  whispered  he  to 
Pops.  "You  caught  it  nicely  for  laughing,  Connell. 
Next  time  perhaps  you  won't  be  so  ready  to  chuckle 
when  they're  making  fun  of  a.  fellow's  relatives." 

In  his  general  distrust  Frazier  was  ready  to  growl  at 
anybody  who  had  suffered  less  than  he  had.  "  Misery 
loves  company  "  the  world  over.  Little  time  was  wasted 
getting  into  their  blankets  for  the  night,  little  more  in 
getting  to  sleep.  The  last  thing  heard  before  the  signal 
for  "lights  out"  was  Benny's  repetition  of  the  vague 
threat,  "Just  wait  until  I  get  on  guard,  then  I'll  show 
"em." 

And  now  followed  three  or  four  days  of  ceaseless  drill 
and  duty;  the  plebes  still  "herded  together,"  as  the  old 
cadets  expressed  it — formed  by  themselves  for  roll-call, 
drill,  and  inarching  to  meals.  They  were  granted  a 
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Iiair  holida\   after  ihe  chapel  exerci  e     on   the  glorious 

h'ourlh.  and  Geordie  spent  the  love|\  afternoon  \\iili 
(  'on  in-11  :u id  ol  hers  in  M  clinil)  lo  the  to) i  i, I'  Cl'OW's  Nest. 
and  in  I'nc  (  njo\  men!  of  one  of  the  niosi  glorious  views 
on  llie  face  of  the  earlh.  On  the  "it  1 1  their  drills  in  the 

scl I  of  tlie  soldier  were  reduced    lo  two,  in   big  consoli- 

daled  squads,  MIX!  llie  whole  class  began  i  list  nu-i  ion  at. 
the  lield  baller\  south  of  the  canij)  at  nine  cadi  morning, 
and  then  were  inarched  lo  1  he  academic  building  at  half 
pas!  ten.  lo  he  put  through  Iheir  paces  at  the  hands  of  the 
dancing  masler 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  corps  from  dinner 
on  the  Mli.  Cadet  Corporal  Loring  read  from  the  list  in 
his  hand  some  I  wen  I  y  names.  ( ira  ham's  among  them,  and 
followed  it  wilh  the  brief  order  to  those  named  to  fall  in 
at  two  o'clock.  Comparing  notes,  it  was  found  that  most 
of  them  were  members  of  what  had  been  called  the  lii-st 
s<|iiad.  No  one  knew  what  it.  meant  until  just  before  po- 
lice-call at  four  o'clock',  when  the  party  came  inarchi  ML' 
back  to  camp,  each  man  burdened  with  clothing.  Fra- 
zier's  face  was  a  study  when  Pops  and  Connell  returned 
to  the  tent,  hung1  their  glistening  new  uniform  coals  on 
the  racl;,  folded  their  ten  pairs  of  white  trousers  in  the 
loci  ers,  and  tried  the  ell'ect  of  the  natty  dress  hats  in  the 
little  look ing-g lass.  Like  many  another  hoy,  Benny  was 
learning  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the, 
otlicial  and  the  family  estimate  of  his  military  aptitude. 
The  idea  that  twenty  of  his  classmates  could  be  put  in 
full  uniform  and  readiness  for  guard  duty  and  he  not 
one  of  them  was  something  that  had  not  occurred  to  him 
as  a  possibility. 

"Mr.  Graham,  pet  ready  to  march  on  guard  to-mor- 
row morning,"  said  Loring  to  Pops  thai  evening  just  be- 
fore retreat  roll-call.  ''You,  too,  Mr.  Connell." 

And  that  evening  the  plehes  of  B  Company  con  u  re 
gated  for  an  hour  about  the  tent  to  see  the  preparation 
of  their  first  representatives.  In  some  way  the  word 
had  gone  around  that  Giaham  was  "getting  a  shine  on 
his  gun  "  the  like  of  which  no  one  had  seen  before. 
Fra/.ier,  with  others  of  his  class,  luckless  fellows  who  by 
unguarded  use  of  their  tongues  had  made  themsehes 
conspicuous,  were,  as  usual,  entertaining  a  circle  of  old 
cadets  who  demanded  songs,  recitations,  dissertations,  any- 
thing to  keep  them  busy  and  miserable,  and  so  it  was 
tattoo  before  Frazier  came  back  to  the  tent.  Almost  the 
last  thing  given  lo  Geordie  by  his  old  friends  of  the  cav- 
alry before  he  came  a\vav  from  Fort  Reynolds  was  a 
complete  kit  for  cleaning  and  polishing  arms  and  accou- 
trements. Many  an  hour  of  bis  boyhood  had  been  spent, 
watching  the  men  at  work  on  their  arms,  pouches,  boxes. 
sliug-belts,  etc.,  and  learning  how  to  put  the  handsomest 
polish  Oil  either  brown  steel  or  black  walnut.  Butt' 
hoard,  heel  ball,  beeswax',  linseed  oil — all  their  stock  in 
trade  he  had  Ions'  since  found  the  use  of,  and  already  his 
rifle  and  accoutrements  had  been  touched  up  as  new 
cadels  never  saw  them:  but  not  until  this  evening  had 
he  unboxed  his  trooper  kit  ;  and  with  a  dozen  class- 
males  eagerly  looking  on,  Geordie  squalled  on  his  pile  of 
blankets  and  worked  away  by  candle-light.  Ten  of  the 
plebe  class  had  been  warned  for  guard,  and  notilied  to 
appear  in  full  uniform  so  that  they  might  undergo  pie 
liminary  inspection.  Nearly  ninety  eager  boys,  stil  1  in 
Quaker  gray,  swarmed  about  these  distinguished  and 
envied  pioneers  as  I  hey  successively  arrived.  But  the 
greatest  interest  centred  in  the  B  Company  contingent. 
Graham  purposely  kept  l.o  his  tent  until  the  moment  be- 
fore the  assembly  sounded,  but  even  among  the  yearlings 
then;  were  nods  of  approbation  and  comments  of  "  Well 
done,  plebe,"  as  he  came  forth,  catching  the  pompon  of 
his  shako  in  the  tent  flap  as  he  did  so,  and  blushing  not  a, 
little  in  consequence.  Connell,  too,  had  patterned  by  his 
friend's  experience.  Their  cartridge-boxes  had  of  course 
been  varnished,  just  as  were  those  of  the  rest  of  the 


corps,  hut  the  bron/.ed  bayonet  scabbards  and  their 
leather  attachments  wore  a  "Joss  and  polish  new  even 
lo  the  eyes  of  the  old  eadels.  Luckily  for  the  two  I  In- 
voice of  Mr.  l.onng  was  heard  ordering  them  to  "Step 
out  liveh."  and  they  e-ca  ped  for  the  moment  llie  scru 
tm\  and  question  of  llie  yearlings.  I'.nl  ihe  whole  plebe 
class  heard,  a  few  minutes  later.  Mr.  Merriek's  "Very 
well  irdeed,  Mr.  Graham,"  at  sight  of  the  sturdy  \oung 
fellow's  glistening  eq'iipinenls  and  snowy  hells.  Then 
he  took  the  rille  which  Geordie  had  lossed  up  to  the  "  in- 
spection arms"  of  the  old  tactics,  and  with  evident  sur- 
prise in  his  tone,  as  well  as  satisfaction,  exclaimed, 

"  Where  did  you  learn  lo  clean  a   rille   like  ibis,  sir:" 

"Out    \\Yst  among  the  soldiers."  was  llie  brief  reply. 

The  Commandant,  with  Lieutenant  Allen,  came  along 
at  the  moment  to  take  a  look  at  the  lirst  representatives 
of  the  new  class  for  guard.  As  luck  would  have  it,  lira 

ham     and    C icll    were    about    the    last    of    the   ten.  and 

were  at  the  left  of  the  squad.  All  looked  neat  and  trim, 
and  Mr.  Merrick  had  made'  his  selection  with  care.  but. 
the  expert  e\e  rarely  fails  lo  tind  something  about  one's 
initial  appearance  in  uniform  that  betrays  Ihe  plehc. 
The  Colonel  made  no  comment  until  he  reached  (  'onnell. 
Then  lie  turned  to  Mr.  Allen. 

"Very  neat  and  soldierly,  especially  here  on  the  left," 
he  said. 

Cadet  Merrick,  without  a  word,  held  up  Graham's  rille. 
The  Colonel  took  it.  glanced  quickly  along  the  polished 
weapon,  and  then  at  Geordie,  standing  steadily  at  atten- 
tion, with  his  blue  eyes  straight  to  the  front. 

"You  must  have  seen  service,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  "That's  a  very  handsome  rille."  and  handed  it 
back. 

"Who  is  that  young  gentleman?"  asked  he  of  Lieu- 
tenant Allen,  as  they  turned  away. 

And  then,  —  alas  for  all  MeCrea's  kindly  advice !  alas 
for  all  his  own  precautions!— our  Geordie  heard  Mr. 
Allen's  reply.  It  was  meant  to  be  for  the  Colonel  alone. 
It  reached,  however,  the  strained  and  attentive  ears  of 
half  the  plebe  contingent.  His  days  of  modest  retirement 
were  at  an  end;  his  time  for  plague,  pestilence,  and  tor- 
ment was  come. 

"  That's  Mr.  Graham.  Ralph  Mc(  'tea's protege.  You've 
heard  of  him  before.  Colonel;  thal's  Corporal  Pops." 

The  instant  the  order  "  Break  ranks  "  was  given  Benny 
Fra/.ier  rushed  upon  Geordie  with  delight  almost  too 
eai'er.  and  loudly  hailed  him  as  Corporal  Pops.  The  pet 
name  of  his  boy  days  had  followed  him  to  the  Point. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A  WORLD'S   FAIR   OIIKISTM  AS    PAliTY. 

BY  CHRISTINE  TERHUNE   HERRICK. 

VS  the  holidays  draw  near  the  yearly  recurring  ques- 
tion is  heard — "How  shall  we  keep  Christmas?" 
Not  the  family  Christmas.  In  every  home  there  are 
special  ways  of  celebrating  the  dearest  festival  of  the 
year,  and  it  would  never  do  to  vary  from  the  stocking- 
hanging,  the  Christmas  tree,  or  whatever  oilier  fashion 
has  been  followed  for  presenting  gifts.  It,  is  when  a 
Christinas  party  is  under  discussion  that  perplexities 
arise.  Something  new  is  hard  to  lind,  and  the  old  is  .so 
old! 

"  Have  a,  Santa  Clans."  suggests  one. 

"Oh,  every  one  who  gives  Christmas  frolics  has  had 
that  again  and  again." 

"  Well.  then,  a  grab-bag." 

"  That  is  stale  too." 

"  A  (  'hristmas  pie,"  is  another  suggestion. 
"There    have    been    Christmas    pies    at    Sunday-School 
celebrations  until  every  one  is  tired  of  them." 

And  so  the  list  is  continued,  until  it  seems  settled  that 
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the  only  design  which 
does  not  meet  with  dis- 
favor is  the  good  old 
Christinas  tree.  This 
never  grows  hackneyed, 
but  puts  forth  fresh 
leaves  and  blossom*,  and 
bears  its  precious  fruit 
anew  every  year.  Stili. 
a  Christinas  tree  is  alone 
hardly  enough  for  a  par- 
ty in  these  days.  There 
must  he  some  innovation 
to  stimulate  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  little  folk. 
And  what  could  be  betler 
in  this  World's  Fair  year 
than  a  World's  Fair  par- 

ty? 

This  should  be  some- 
thing ill  the  nature  of  a 
fancy-dress  gathering,  at 
which  each  child  will 
represent  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whose  people  and 
exhibits  were  found  in 
Chicago  last  summer. 
The  matter  of  costuming 
need  not  be  difficult  or 
expensive,  if  ingenuity 
and  skill  will  take  the 

affair  in  hand.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  choice  for 
the  little  people,  and  they  maybe  puzzled  at  first  to  select 
a  part.  A  boy  will  he  undecided  between  the  dress  of  an 
English  sailor  lad,  the  flowing  robes  and  turban  of  the 
Turk,  or  the  furry  costume  of  a  Russian  moujik.  A  girl 
will  balance  the  claims  of  an  Italian  contadina's  pictu- 
resque attire,  the  soft  drapery  and  quaint  head-dress  of  a 
little  Japanese  maiden,  and  the  high  white  cap  and  gay 
skirts  of  a  French  peasant  girl.  But  the  choice  cannot 
be  too  long  delayed,  for  in  her  notes  of  invitation  the 
hostess  will  have  requested  the  guests  to  let  her  know  at 
an  early  day  in  what  characters  they  will  appear. 

The  little  people  will  become  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  all'air  as  the  time  of  the  party  draws  near.  When 
the  evening  at  last  arrives,  and  they  are  all  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  hospitable  home,  the  scene  will  be  quaint 
and  pretty.  There  will  be  an  Indian  girl,  who  might  be 
Pocahontas  herself,  in  her  beaded  skirt  and  head-dress  of 
feathers,  chatting  with  a  boy  whose  huge  turban  and  full 
white  robes  proclaim  him  a  traveller  from  the  land  of 
the  Vedas.  There  is  a  Norwegian  peasant  witli  his  skates 
flung  over  his  shoulder;  close  by  him  stands  a  Highland 
laddie  in  tartan  and  kilts,  and  not  far  off  is  a  .little  lady 
of  the  harem  in  a  bewitching  Oriental  costume,  her  head 
and  wrists  decked  with  coins. 

For  some  time  the  guests  will  probably  think  of  little 
beyond  wondering  over  and  admiring  their  companions. 
But  this  cannot  last  all  the  evening,  and  the  hostess  should 
be  ready  with  a  new  means  of  diversion.  For  it  is  not 
wise  at  a  children's  party  to  follow  the  same  lines  that 
lead  to  success  in  a  gathering  of  older  people.  Even 
the  latter  like  to  have  some  means  of  amusement  de- 
cided for  them,  but  they  at  least  are  able  to  entertain 
themselves  by  conversation.  With  the  children,  whose 
resources  are  limited,  who  lack  the  experience  to  make 
recreation,  if  they  do  not  find  it  ready  to  their  hands,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  plan  of  amusement  previously 
marked  out. 

The  experienced  hostess  does  not  begin  the  evening  by 
asking  her  young  guests  what  they  would  like  to  do. 
Later  on,  when  they  have  become  better  acquainted  with 
eacli  other  and  their  surroundings,  they  will  probably 
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suggest  games.  Now  a  feeling  of  shyness  keeps  them 
quiet. 

Wise  authorities  say  there  are  no  new  games,  and  the 
utmost  one  can  hope  to  do  is  to  infuse  new  life  into  the 
old  ones.  Those  time  honored  pastimes,  ''Blind-man's 
Buff,"  "French  Blind-man's  Buff,"-"Going  to  Jerusa- 
lem.""Fox  and  Geese,"and  the  like,  always  seem  espe- 
cially suitable  for  Christmas  jollification,  and  are  so  good 
in  themselves  that  they  can  hardly  be  improved  upon. 
But  a  little  change  introduced  into  the  customary  mode 
of  telling  the  "Stage-Coach"  story  will  carry  out  the 
World's  Fair  idea  that  is  the  keynote  of  the  evening. 

In  naming  the  different  portions  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
famous  coach,  give  to  each  child  a  name  that  will  bear 
upon  the  nationality  he  represents.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  the  front  wheels  were  made  in  England  and  Ireland, 
while  the  body  of  the  coach  came  from  Germany.  One 
horse  may  be  a  Spanish  Barb,  another  a  Normandy  cart- 
horse. The  passengers  may  lie  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  habitable  globe.  A  red  Indian  from  the  Rockies 
may  be  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  Bedouin  of  the  desert, 
while  the  never-to-be-omitted  old  lady  may  come  from 
Spain,  and  have  in  her  basket  a  bowl  of  Scotch  porridge 
or  a  bottle  of  Russian  tea. 

Another  pretty  though  quieter  game  may  be  played  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  "Consequences."  A  number 
of  long  narrow  slips  of  paper  may  be  provided,  and  oil 
the' top  of  each  should  be  pasted  a  flag  of  some  nation. 
To  each  child  is  given  a  slip,  and  upon  it  he  writes  what 
he  supposes  is  the  name  of  the  nation  to  which  the  flag 
belongs,  and  below  this  he  signs  his  name  or  his  initials. 
He  then  folds  the  paper  over  the  words  he  has  written 
and  passes  it  to  his  next  neighbor,  who  in  turn  writes  his 
idea  of  the  name  of  the  flag  and  signs  his  name.  Unless 
the  children  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  flags  of  all 
countries,  there  will  probably  be  much  uncertainty,  a 
good  deal  of  guessing,  and  some  instruction.  The  lucky 
child  who  has  bit  the  right  name  in  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  may  receive  a  small  prize. 

Besides  the  games  there  will  doubtless  lie  more  or  less 
dancing.  But  the  great  event  of  the  evening  will  be  the 
supper  and  the  tree. 
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The  tree  conies  first.  Kvery  one  knows  tin-  delicious 

thrill  th:it  runs  over  one  from  lie:icl  to  fool  when  the  r i 

is  darkened  MS  a  preparation  for  the  opening  of  tlic  fold- 
ill  g  doors  or  w  it  IK  Ira  wal  of  portieres  that  re  veals  the  tree. 
blazing  from  top  in  bottom,  and  alive  with  fruits  more 
precious  than  apples  of  the  Ilcsperides.  to  the  eager  chil- 
dren's exes.  The  OWUei'S  of  the  eves  can  hardly  wail  to 
have  the  treasures  put  in  their  hands,  and  their  delight 
will  prohaldx  lie  increased  if  instead  of  the  conventional 
Santa  (Mans  there  is  a  little  (  'hrisl  child,  to  horroxv  the 
German  idea,  who  comes  forward  ill  white  tunic  and 
golden  wings  to  dispense  the  gifts. 

Noxv  appears  the  reason  why  the  hostess  insisted  upon 
knowing  beforehand  what  nation  each  child  xvas  to  repre- 
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sent.  For  the  presents  are  such  as  each  might  ha.ve  secured 
in  the  country  xvhicli  he  lias  for  this  evening  adopted 
as  his  oxvn.  The  gifts  are  not  costly,  hut  each  is  appro- 
priate. There  are  a  hoxv  and  arrow  for  the  red  Indian, 
a  liottle  of  attar  of  roses  or  a  hracelet  of  dried  rose  leaves 
for  the  delegate  from  ( Constantinople,  a  wee  pair  of  snow- 
shoes  or  a  miniature  toboggan  for  the  hoy  who  is  arrayed 
as  a  Canadian  trapper,  a,  little  sledge,  for  the  Russian, 
miniature  skates  for  the  hardy  Norseman,  a  model  of  a 
chalet  for  the  Swiss,  a  hit  of  lac<pier  or  Japanese  bronze 
for  the  maiden  who  has  strayed  hither  from  flowery 
Nippon,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  party.  There  are 
no  large  gifts,  none  of  a  cost  to  place  the  receiver  under 
uncon  i  fort  a  hie  obligations,  hut  each  trifle  is  so  fitly  chosen 
as  to  give  it  a  value  <|iiite  beyond  its  intrinsic  \vortb. 

A  little  time  must  he  allowed  for  the  inspection  and 
display  of  the  gifts,  and  then  comes  the  supper.  Here, 
too,  the  World's  Fair  fancy  is  well  kept  np.  The  room 
is  decorated  xvith  greens  anil  holly,  and  perhaps  a  piece 
of  mistletoe  has  been  suggestively  placed  here  and  there. 
But  flaunting  from  cornice  and  ornament,  brightening' 
the  evergreen  and  decorating  the  table,  are  flags  of  each 
of  the  nations,  under  which  any  guest  there  is  supposed. 
on  the  Christmas  night,  to  feel  at  home,  while  before  all 


must  wave  the  Stars  ami  Stripes.  A  trophy  of  Hags  is 
bunched  in  t  he  centre  of  I  he  table,  the  American  banner 
out-topping  them  all,  and  up  and  down  each  side  of  the 
board  are  dishes,  some  xvilh  unfamiliar  contents,  but  each 
bearing  a  tiny  flag.  These,  if  the  children  have  plaxed 
the  Hag  game  described  above,  thex  now  recognize,  but  it 
reipiires  a  few  minutes'  consideration  before  they  grasp 
the  fact,  that,  each  of  these  decorated  dishes  contains  a 
I'ooil  from  a  dill'erent  country,  and  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  eater  to  the  supposed  tastes  of  the  foreigners 
present.  Not  one  has  been  omitted. 

There  are  very  ihin  wallles.  baked  to  a  crisp,  in  hum- 
ble American  imitation  of  the  Turkish  /ellabia,  there  are 
crystallized  oranges  from  Italy,  big  chestnuts  and  Malaga 

grapes  from  Spain, 
candy  fisli  to  repre- 
sent Russian  stur- 
geon, small  pretzels 
from  Germany,  and 
scones  from  the  land 
o'  cakes,  French  bon- 
bons for  the  Parisian, 
HITS  from  Smyrna, 
dates  for  the  Bedou- 
in, Chinese  nuts  for 
the  Mandarin.  No 
one  need  go  hungry 
for  lack  of  the  food 
peculiar  to  his  na- 
tion. 

The  supper  does 
not  consist  entirely 
of  these  dainties, 
however.  There  are 
more  substantial  vi- 
ands to  suit  the  ap- 
petites pertaining  to 
guests  gathered  un- 
der the  American 
Hag.  Delicate  sand- 
wiches, tiny  rolls, 
oysters,  and  a  simple 
salad,  or  perhaps 
creamed  chicken  and 
ice -cream  and  cakes 
are  there.  "What  im- 
ported and  curious 
cakes  could  make  up 
to  the  children  for 

the  absence  of  these?  The  hours  for  such  a  party  may 
be  chosen  to  suit  the  ages  of  the  guesls.  For  children 
undertxvelve.it  is  not  well  to  extend  the  festivities  late 
into  the  evening,  and  even  hoys  and  girls  of  over  four- 
leen  will  be  ali  the  heller  if  they  are  ill  bed  by  ten. 
o'clock,  dreaming  of  the  joys  they  have  tasted. 


JACKY'S  SNOWBALL. 

I  HAD  a  lit.tlo  snowball   oner 
That,  xvas  so  round  and   white, 
I    took  it   lionic   xvith   mi'  and   tried 
T»  keep   it   overnight. 

lint   xvlipn   next  morning  I  awoke, 
.lust  at   the  dawn   of  day, 

1   went   to  y,.f    it,  :in,l  1   found 
That  it   had   ^onc  awav. 

Noxv  where  it  went,  to  puzzles  me, 

Vnh'ss  some   Inn-filar  took 
And   thrcxv   it   at    I'olircnian   .lones. 

AVIlo's    ronsin    of   our    eoo|v. 


THE    STORK    EXPRESS,    LIMITED. 


BY     BARXET    TIIILLIPS 


"VTOU  must  not  question  llii>  truthfulness  of  this  state- 
JL  nient.  I  understand  every  ring  made  by  an  Infant's 
mouth,  all  the  bubbles  be  blows  with  his  lips,  and  each 
puckering  or  dimpling  of  his  chubby  face.  The  panto- 
mime, I  own  up,  is  harder  for  me  to  follow.  What 
really  did  make  it  difficult  in  this  case  was  that  the 
Infant  would  be  dropping  ott'  every  little  while  into 
sleep.  That  was  only,  however,  a  trial  of  patience. 
What  I  bad  to  do  was  to  wait  until  he  woke  up  again. 

What  he  said  to  me  I  have  translated  into  rvrry  day 
English,  and  I  am  sure,  anybody  could  have  done  that 
much. 

"Yes,"  the  Infant  said,  "people  are  nice  to  me,  only 
don't  let  them  bounce  me  so.  I  don't  mind  being  kissed. 
What  I  don't  like  are  my  methods  of  transportation." 

"What!   baby-carriages?"  tasked 

"They  are  exasperatingly  slow.  Nurse-girls  dawdle, 
and  sisters  are  so  fond  of  gossiping  at  the  worst  places. 
the  street  crossings.  Why  doesn't  somebody  think  out  a 
trolley  system  for  me?  That  would  be  the  real  march  of 
science.  It  is  monotonous  to  have  so  limited  a  horizon 
as  a  pink-lined  parasol,  and  to  be  trussed  like  a  chicken, 
without  the  least  chance  of  picking  bits  out  of  your 
fancy  blankets." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  !"  I  asked. 

"Want?  Why,  that  my  lovely  dreams  should  come 
true." 

"Will  you  tell  me  of  your  dreams?" 

"I  don't  mind   if  I  do,  only  you  must  not  show  any 


He 
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annoyance  if  I  go  to  sleep  every  now  and  then.  I  can't 
help  it,  and  because  I  can't  help  it  that  is  why  I  am  cross 
sometimes  when  I  wake.  Well,  every  time  I  drop  olf 
into  a  sweet  slumber  I  have  such  lovely  dreams." 

"  You  said  that  much  before." 

"Well,  then  I  dreamt  I  was  tired  of  playing  circus  on 
a  lily  leaf.  Maybe  it  was  the  butte»fly  going  round  and 
round  that  made  me  dizzy,  and  I  dreamt  myself  sound 
asleep  in  a  wa- 
ter -  lily,  when, 
just  as  I  expect- 
ed, my  best  friend, 
the  Storlc,  came 
wading  into  the 
water." 

"  Was  the   wa- 
ter deep;" 

"Ever  so, 
over  his  feet, 
flirted  a   drop 
water       on        my 
cheek,    and     that 
woke  me.    He  has 
such       a      lovely  GETTING  RKAI>V. 

white     neck,  and 

a  pink  bill,  and  twinkling  black  ej-es,  and  he  dances  so 
stagcalo." 

"  What's  that  word?     You  must  mean  staccato." 
"  No,  I  don't.     When  the  Stork  dances,  why,  he  dances 
like   a  stag   and  a  cat.      See;      That  Stork  is  alwa3"S  pro- 
posing pleasure  parties.      So  says  he  to  me, 

'Youngster,  pack  up  and  let  us  take  a  jaunt.' 

'  '  Agreed,'  says  I.      '  Where  to?' 

'  'Anywhere.      Now  climb  up  on  my  back.' 
'''Oh,  that's  nice  enough,'  says  I.      'But  you   ought 
to  know  I  am  sure  to  get  hungry,  and  when  I  am  hungry 
I  am  bound  to  cry.' 

'  'Of  course  you  are,  as  any  decent  and  self-respecting 
baby  would.  But  don't  you  know  that  old  daddy  Slork 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  provender?  I  have  lots  and 
cords  of  milk  and  a  bottle,  likewise  a  pipkin  to  warm 
the  milk  in,  and  seven  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a  patent 
rattle,  and.  deary.  I  am  going  to  light  a  lire  this  very' 
minute,  and  we  will  warm  the  milk,  and  after  you  have 
had  a  good  swig  we  will  load  up  the  bottle,  and  off  we  go.' 
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"Tlien     the     nice     old     thing 

piled  some  clll|)s  (ill  the  bank. 
lit  a  iiKilcli,  fanned  I  In-  lire  with 
hi  u  ings,  put  on  i  In-  pipkin. 
au  I  tin-  milk  was  on  I  lir  simmer 
in  a  second.  ll,  smell  so  godd 
I  lial  I  al  oner  L''O|  liuiiuT\  ,  and 
came  near  burning  myself.  I 
took  an  awful  big  drink  of  milk, 
and  it  was  just  splendid. 

1  '  \Y  hat's    your    liel't  '.'    asked 
the  Stork. 

"Twelve  pounds,  I  am  proud 
to  say.' 

''And  with  milk-hottle.  pip- 
kin, -ui-l  rattle,  that  makes  two  pounds  more.  Total  <>f 
ballast,  fourteen  pounds.  I  am  only  good  for  thirteen 
pounds  six  ounces.  Dear  me,  how  you  arc  swaddled, 
bal>y  :  See  here,  Infant,  strip.  All  that  toggery  is  su- 
perlhious.  You  aren't  an  Eskimo  baby,  are  you?' 

"That  was  just  delightful.  I  hate  clothes  so.  In  a 
twinkling  the  Stork  with  his  bill  and  his  toes  had  everv 
rag  off  me.  He  seemed  to  bother  a  long  time  fumbling 
over  a  pin. 

'  'A  pin  is  a  mighty  useful  instrument,  now  mind  I  tell 
you, 'said  the  Stork  to  me. 

"  '  Tisu't,'  said  I.  '  It's  a  horrid,  sharp,  sticking  thing. 
Pitch  it  away.' 

'  '  A  prick  in  time  saves  nine,'  replied  the  Stork.  'Sup- 
po,,-  you  were  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  most  interesting  part 
of  our  excursion  and  slip 
off  i  I  must  save  that  pin. 
Now  lend  a  hand,  baby.  I 
am  going  to  water  up.' 

"  I  knew  what  he  wanted, 
so  I  scooped  out  the  sand, 
and  soon  there  was  a.  little 
pool  of  water,  and  daddy 
Stork  plunged  in  his  bill, 
and  he  sucked  like  every- 
thing. 

"'Here's  my  harness,' 
cried  the  Stork. 

"I  hadn't  the  least  idea 
where  the  harness  came 
from.  There  it.  was,  with 
a  lot  of  straps  and  silver 
buckles:  and  he  ducked 
his  head,  and  I  slipped  the 

collar  over  his  neck,  and  fastened  the  straps,  and  tied  on 
the  bottle,  the  pipkin,  and  the  rattle. 

11  Check  your  baggage,' cried  the  Stork.  'Jump  on. 
Where's  your  ticket?  Whenever  you  rattle,  I  shall  know 
that  means  loose  brakes,  and  then  I'll  shake  her  up.' 

'  '  Jump  on  !  How  can  I  jump  on?  Why,  just  as  you 
stand  you  must  be  fully  I  wo  and  a  half  feet  high,  not 
counting  your  crest!'  I  was  a  little  provoked. 

'There's  your  chance,' sang  out  daddy  Stork,  hopping 
around;  and  he  showed  me  a  little  bush,  and  there  was  a. 
twig-  growing  on  it.  I  climbed  up  it,  and  slid  right  down 
on  the  Stork's  back.  It  was  soft  and  warm,  and  only  a 
trille  slippery.  'Hold  on  good.  Don't  be  skeery,  for  I 
can't  rise  from  the  ground  with  such  a  dead-weight  pri/o 
baby  without  a  ski]),  a  jump,  and  a  caper.  Hug  me  tight 
round  the  neck.' 

"  It  was  well  I  did  bug  the  Stork's  neck,  for  he  gave  an 
awful  skip,  a  fearful  jump;  but  the  way  he  cut  his  caper 
was  simply  terrible.  Mv  heart  was  in  my  mouth;  but  I 
am  a  bahy  with  grit,  and  the  very  next  thing  you  knew 
he  was  Happing  his  great  white  wings,  and  we  were  going 
on  the  full  tear. 

'  Ydii  need  not  mention  bicycles  to  me,'  cried  the 
Stork,  merrily. 
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"  '  1    uouldn't  for  the  world.'  says  I. 

'  Nor  express  t  rains.' 

"  '  Never:  norbabj  carriages,  nor  snails,  sloths,  nor  any 
Other  slow  pokes,  f,,r  you  are  just  the  whi/./cncst  tiling 
1  hat  ever  heal  a  pinion.' 

"'Only    an    amateur    flier;    that's   all.       But    1   say,  my 
hoy.  that's  (  Ihicagi  > 
"  '  YVherer'  sa\  S    I. 

"  '  I  knew  it  !      I   u  as  certain  you  would   miss  it  ;    hut   I 

can't  prod  you  with 
t  he  pin,  because  I 
dropped  it.  This 

sceolillg  tells.  for 
San  1'Yaliel  c'd  is 
not  distant.' 

'  '  <  )h  !  it  must  be 
so  very,  very  far 
from  home.' 

"  '  Far!  Not  for 
a  Stork  that  has 
made  a  record. 
Why,  the  1'aciiie 
is  only  a  biscuit- 
toss  from  here.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  try  that  ocean 
without  a  rest.  If  you  are  not  hungry,  I  am,  so  we  will 
make  a  landing  in  an  orange  grove.  I  wish  to  gracioii.s 
you  could  eat  an  orange,  but  I  am  afraid  you  can't!' 

'Then  don't  you  show  me  one.  or  I  might  cry  for  it.' 
"Then   the    Stork  just  let   himself  down   gently  and 
gently  to  the  earth. 

'  You  won't  mind,  my  pet,  because  of  that  little  cloud 
near  the  moon?  I  smell  the  coming  rain.  I  ought  to 
have  brought  my  blue  gingham  umbrella  with  me.  but  I 
couldn't  think  of  everything,  could  It'  said  the  Stork. 

"  We  were  in  a  beautiful  garden  steeped  in  perfume,  and 
now  a  few  drops  of  rain  splattered  on  the  leaves,  and  the 
sound  was  so  pleasant  that  I  was  lulled  to  sleep.  1  re- 
member how  I  waked  several  times  during  the  night,  and 
there  was  the  Stork  standing  right  over  me,  and  though 
he  was  sound  asleep,  and  snoring  too,  he  was  keeping  the 
rain  otV  me. 

"  When  I  opened  my  eyes  next  morning,  just  as  the  sun 
was  rising.  I  found  the  Stork's  wing  around  me. 

'  Here's  your  milk,'  said  he;  'and,  sweetness.  I  have 
had  my  fish.  I  couldn't  ily,  you  know,  on  an  empty 
stomach.  And  they  were  the  nicest  fish  I  ever  tasted. 
But  the  frogs!  Think  of  it!  They  had  horns  on  'em.  I 
couldn't  abide  'em.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  tiptop 
sail  to-day.  You  see,  I  was  beating  up  yesterday  dead 
against  the  wind;  but  to-day,  my  boy,  we  take  the  trades 
with  us.' 

"  I  climbed  up.  and  away  we  went. 
'  'Sandwich  Islands!' cried  the  Stork.      But  he  went  so 
fast  that  his  voice  seemed  away  behind  me. 

'  '  And  there  is  Japan  ;  and  they  are  mighty  considerate 
to  babies  and  storks  in  Japan.  And  here  is  China;  and. 
Infant,  don't  you  mind  it  if  your  teeth  do  chatter  for  a 
half-minute,  because  it  always 
was  raw  crossing  the  Hima- 
layas; and  those  Thibetian 
steppes  are  nothing  short  of 
being  chilly.  But  here's  your 
Persian  Gulf,  and  now  we  will 
swelter,  for  I  am  going  to  take 
a  slant  right  up  the  Red  Sea; 
and, sure  enough, here  isEu'vpt, 
and  when  I  make  a  big  pile  of 
stone,  northwest  by  west,  then 
we  will  stop  for  refreshments, 
for  I  want  to  see  a  precious  old 
relation  of  mine  that  I  haven't 
clapped  eyes  on  for  ever  and 
ever  so  long.'  IN  THE  RAIN. 
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"Just  tlit'ii  I  saw  a  great  broad  silent  river  gliding  be- 
tweeu  banks  of  low-lying  sand,  and  away  otl'  \vlial  1 
made  out  to  be  a  IIHLJC  pile  of  .stone. 

••  Pvramids.'  cried  the  Stork,  going  faster  and  faster. 
excited  like.  Then  be  described  great  circles  in  tlie  air, 
as  if  uncertain  where  to  land.  All  of  a  sudden  lie  gave  a 
joyful  squeak,  and  said :  'It's  all  right,  for  surely  there  is 
Great  grandma  Pelican.  Now  I  want,  you  to  be  ever  so 
pleasant,  I'orniv  great  grandma  is  the  most  a  nnalile,  t  be 
most  considerate,  of  birds  that  live  on  the  Nile.  or.  as  for 
that,  anywhere  else.' 

"  I  was  glad  be  lold  me  that,  because,  though  intimate 
with  storks,  I  had  not  the  least  acquaintance  with  peli 
cans.  Sure  enough,  when  we  reached  the  ground  a  big 
pelican  with  a  loud  squak  waddled  out  of  the  swamp 
near  the  river.  Oh.  how  she  teetered  and  dipped  and 
flapped  her  wings,  and  then,  making  the  sand  tly  with 

her  webbed  feet,  she 
rushed  to  meet  us, 
and  it  was  affect- 
ing to  see  the  way 
these  |  wo  birds  billed 
and  cooed.  Absolute 
ly.  Great-grandma 
Pelican  cried  for  joy. 
"  '  These  tears,'  she 
sobhed.  '  are  the  gush- 
ings  of  gladness,  and 
I  haven't  my  laced 
pocket  -  handkerchief 
to  shed  them  in.  For- 

A  .-  I    I'  M   .  . 

give  the  sentimentali- 
ty of  an  old  bird  !' 

''My  revered  great-grandma,'  said  the  Stork,  'be 
calm.' 

"  'And  to  think,  now,  that  it  is  .'i4-D  years,  lacking  live 
days  and  seven  hours,  since  I  last  sa  u  you — and  if  I  am 
not  right  as  to  the  time  that  has  llown,  pray  correct  me. 
And  to  add  to  my  happiness  you  have  brought  me  a  real 
American  baby,  <  >h.  what  a  honey  top-knot  it  is !  Pretty 
little  duck!  I  wonder  if  it  would  like  to  take  a  sleep  in 
my  pouch.  It's  just  as  comfortable  as  a  cradle,  sweet 
heart.  But  I  do  chatter  so,  and  I  know  I  talk  thick. 
Maybe  it's  age.' 

"  '  Never  saw  \ou  looking  in  ore  spry,'  said  the  Stork. 
'You  are  just  blooming.' 

'•'Flatterer!  1  know1  I  talk  thick,  because  my  pouch 
is  full  of  h'sh.  the  primest  I  could  catch,  and  they  are  for 
you.'  And  saying  that,  the  Pelican  emptied  out  of  her 
great  big  yellow  wrinkled  pouch  a  bushel  or  more  of 
silver- fish. 

"  '  Certain  ly  I  will  excuse  you;  so  eat  away,'  said  the 
Pelican.  'If  only  the  child  could  have  something  nice 
too;  our  honey-dates  are  deud  ripe  and  luscious  sweet. 
It's  just  the  season.' 

"  How   the  Stork  did 
enjoy  the  tish  ! 

1  '  I  may  have  had 
selections  from  the 
choicest  tish  of  the 
world,'  said  the  Stork, 
'  but  never,  no,  never, 
for  crispness,  llavor, 
could  there  be  such 
fish.' 

'  'But  I  really  have 
something  for  that  pre- 
cious child.  For  the 
last  fifteen  hundred 
years  I  never  saw  a 
bead  shine  on  the 
sands  nor  glisten  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Nile 


that  I  did  not  scoop  it  up.  The  little  Egyptian  babies  lost 
them  thousands  of  years  ago  for  me  to  find  for  you.' 
And  thereupon  the  Pelican  drew  out  of  a  compartment 
in  her  pouch  a  necklace  of  lovely  beads  and  put  I  hem 
around  my  neck. 

''Suck  'em,  dear,'  said  Great  grandma  Pelican,  'but 
don't  you  swallow  one  of  'em.  If  you  only  had  pockets, 
I'd  till  'em  up  with  the  prettiest  things.' 

"  I  was  having  a  lovely  time,  and  so  was  the  Stork.  We 
were  being  made  so  much  of. 

"  'I  do  so  hope  you  have  come  to  stay,' said  the  Peli- 
can. 'You  couldn't  have  the  heart  not  to  pay  a  visit  to 
your  relatives  in  Abyssinia  before  they  make  their  start 
for  Germany.  Leave  baby  with  me.  I  will  treat  him 
just  as  if  he  were  one  of  my  own  brood.  Oh,  I  am  an 
old  baby-spoiler,  I  am,  and  proud  of  it!' 

"Great-grandma  Pelican  did  seem  ever  so  good;  but  I 
couldn't  help  it,  I  didn't  want  my  dear  old  Stork  to  leave 
me  for  a  second,  so  I  whispered  in  bis  ear: 

'  '  Great-grandma  is  ever  so  nice,  but  please  don't  aban- 
don me.  I  might,  I  dare  say,  in  time  get  fond  of  her, 
but — only — she  smells  so  fishy.' 

''It  is  not. right  to  be  fastidious,'  said  the  Stork; 
and  I  thought  him  a  little  cross,  and  came  near  whim- 
pering; but  he  continued:  'Baby,  to  leave  you  is  not  my 
intention;  lint  don't  you  see  how  hard  it  is  to  sever  the 
bonds  of  affection ?  Dear  great  grandma,  those  lisli  were 
the  sweetest — 

''Did  they  taste  like  more?'  asked  the  Pelican.  'I 
am  so  glad  they  did.  There  is  a  school  of  tish  not  a 
minute  from  here.  Wait  a  bit,'  and  with  this  otl'  she 
bounced  and  Hew  to  the  river,  and  we  saw  her  bobble 
about  and  duck  and  dive  and  splash  in  the  blue  waters. 

"  '  She  is  a-fishing  for  me,  the  dear  unselfish  thing!     If  • 
I  staid,   the  temptation   to  remain    would   be   too  great. 
But — I  know  my  duty.      Now  I   am   going  to  take  an 
awful  sudden  jump.'     And  jump  sudden  he  did,  and  we 
just  hissed  through  the  air  like  a  sky  rocket. 

"The  Stork  didn't  say  a  word.  If  he  did  not  look 
back,  1  did,  and  I  saw  poor  old  great  grandma  away 
down  ever  so  far  below,  behaving  now  in  a  distracted 
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way.     Sin-  \VMSSD  iiuii-li  overcome  \vitli  tn-ief  that,  open 
in--  her  long  hill,  she  .spill,  all  the  lish  <nit.  of  her  pouch. 

"  M:iyhe  we  Hew  ;ui  hour.  It  was  a  melancholy  trip, 
because  ihe  Stork  never  uttered  a  word. 

'  'Oh.  you  will  he  home   in  lime,'  at  last  said  the  Stork 
'  \Vliy  on  lime,  dear  Stork  .''    1  asked. 
'  Time  !      Time  for  (  'h  risl  mas.  of  course.      Was  1  a   lit 
tie  cross'       \Yell,   1   didn't   mean   to  he:    hut    it   was  a   mean 

inck  I  played  on  her,  the  deai1,  confiding  old  soul!     Hear 

a  hell.   bab\  f 

1  '  Oil,  lots  of  I  hem  !'    I  said. 
"  'They  are  I  he  (  'hristmas  chimes.'  " 

I  never  heard  the  rest  of  it.  Maybe  there  never  uas 
any  more  to  the  slory.  1  never  found  out.  where  the 
Slork  lauded.  This  time  the  Infant  was  apparently 
sound  asleep.  There  was  a.  little  .stray  curl  falling  over 
his  nose,  and  it  must  have  tickled  him.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  I  think  he  said  .something  like  this: 

"Please  don't  worry  me  any  more."  It  was  an  indis- 
tinct e'lir-  [e 

"  But  it  never  would  do  to  cut  your  dream  short  in 
such  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  Pray  rouse  up,"  I  ur^ed. 

"Can't.  If  you  are  not  able  to  wrile  a  plain  story, 
there  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Church,  who  has 
heen  accjuaiiited  with  my  Stork  from  away  hack,  and  1 
know  he  can.  Tell  him  1  say  —  he  must — make  —  the 
pictures." 

The  Infant  was  now  as  sound  asleep  as  a  log  in  a 
snow-drift. 

HIS    CHRISTMAS    PRESENTS. 

BY  R   K.  MUNKITTKK'K. 
RUTHVICN,  lu/j.: 

I'VE  got  n  lovely    baseball   and  a   lint 
To  m:ike   my   spirits  How   wilh    feelings  glad 
Alas!  :ili,  little  me!   in   spite,  of  (hat. 
At  heart    I'm    very  sad. 

My  mother,  til  on  gli  slie's  always  mure   than   kind, 
Should  men-  eoiiMMeiil    ami   more   I  IIOIIM  lit  fnl  lie. 

I   knou-   her  tender  love   for  me   is   liliml, 
( »r  she   would  surely   see 

That   it    is  ne\  er.  never  right  at  all, 

I  pon   tins  bright  and  glorious  Christmas  da\. 

To  v,ive   a   lo\ely  shining    hat   and  ball 
To  gild  my  hours  of  play.... 

She  won't  let  me  play  ball  in  -doors  -oh  dear, 

The    vases  all    as  preeions  ale  as  gold! 
She   won't    let  me   [day   ball   nut-doors,  for  fear 

I'll   lake   my   death   of  cold. 


UNCLE  TIM'S   COMPROMISE   ON  CHRISTMAS. 

BY   KUTII   McENERY  STUART. 

AS  the  moon  sent  a  while  beam  through  the  little 
sijiiare  window  of  old  Uncle  Tim's  cabin,  forming 
a  long  panel  of  light  upon  its  smoke-stained  wall,  it 
brought  into  clear  view  an  old  banjo  hanging  upon  a 
rusty  nail.  Nothing  else  in  the  small  room  was  (dearly 
visible.  Although  it  was  Christinas  eve,  there  was  no 
lire  upon  the  broad  hearth,  and  from  the  open  door  came 
the  odor  of  honeysuckles  and  of  violets.  AVinter  is  often 
in  Louisiana  only  a.  name  given  to  the  months  coming 
between  autumn  and  spring  by  courtesy,  out  of  respect 
to  the  calendar;  and  so  it  was  this  year. 

Sniing  in  the  open  doorway,  his  otilline  lost  in  the 
i  deep  shadows  of  the  vine,  was  old  Uncle  Tim.  while  upon 
the  lloor  at  his  side  lay  little  Tim,  his  grandson.  The 
boy  lay  so  still  that,  in  the  dim  half-light  he  seemed  a 
part  of  the  lloor  furnishings,  which  were,  in  fact,  an  old 
cot,  two  crippled  stools,  a  saddle,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
broken  harness,  and  bits  of  rope. 

Neither  the  old  maii   nor  Ihe  boy  had  spoken  for  a  long 


time,  and  while  they  ga/.ed  intently  al  the  old  banjo 
hanging  in  the  pallid  of  light,  the  thoughts  of  both  were 
1 1  n'_"'d  u  1 1  h  sail  lies-.  The  g1  rand  la  I  her  uas  nearly  sc\  en 
I)  y  ears  old.  and  lillh-Tim  uas  but  ten;  bill  they  uerc 
great  chums.  The  little  boy's  father  had  died  uhile  he. 
was  too  youii":  lo  remember,  leaving  little  Tun  to  a  Mep- 
mollier.  who  brought  him  to  his  grandfather's  home, 
u  here  he  had  heen  ever  since,  and  I  he  at  I  aeh  men  I  <p  lie  li- 
ly formed  belueen  the  tuo  had  grou  n  and  strengthened 
with  the  years. 

Old  Inch-  Tim  was  very  poor,  and  h  is  lilt  le  cabin  uas 
small  and  shabby;  ami  ye|  neither  hunger  nor  cold  had 
ever  come  in  an  unfriendly  way  to  visit  it.  The  tall 
plantation  smoke  house  threw  a  friendly  shadow  over 
the  tiny  hilt  every  evening  just  before  Ihe  SUtl  uenl. 
down — a,  shadow  thai  seemed  a  promise  al  close  of  each 
da\  that  the  poor  home  should  not  he  forgolten.  Nor 
was  it.  Some  days  the  old  man  was  able  lo  limp  into 
the  field  and  cut  a  load  of  cabbages  for  the  hands,  or  to 
prepare  seed  potatoes  lor  planting,  so  that,  as  he  express- 
ed it,  "each  piece  '11  have  one  eye  ter  grow  wid,  an'  an- 
other ter  look  on  an'  see  dat  everything  goes  right." 

And  then  Uncle  Tim  was  brimful  of  a  good  many  val- 
uable things  with  which  he  was  very  generous  in/rirc, 
for  instance. 

Hi-  could  advise  with  wisdom  upon  any  number  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  just  at  what  time  of  the  moon  to  make 
soap  so  that  it  would  "set"  well,  how  to  find  a  missing 
shoat,  or  the  right  spot  to  dig  for  water. 

These  were  all  valuable  services:  and  yet  eabbaL'es 
were  not  always  ready  to  be  cut  nor  potato-planting  in 
season.  Sometimes  for  weeks  not  a  hoe-  would  slra>  nil 
Only  once  in  a  decade  a  new  well  was  wanted;  and  as  to 
soap-making,  it  could  occur  only  once  during  each  moon 
at  most. 

It  is  true  that  betweentimes  Uncle  Tun  gave  copious 
warnings  lint  to  make  soap,  which  was  quite  a  saving  of 
effort  and  good  material. 

But  whether  he  were  cutting  seed  potatoes,  or  advising, 
or  only  playing  on  his  banjo,  as  he  did  incessantly  be- 
tweenlimes,  his  rations  came  to  the  little  cabin  with 
clocklike  regularity.  They  came  just  as  regularly  as 
old  Tim  hud  irurkftl  when  he  was  young,  as  regularly 
as  little  Tim  ironJil  when  he  should  grow  up.  as  it  is  a 
pity  daily  rations  cannot  always  come  to  such  feeble 
ones  who,  whether  in  their  first  or  second  childhood,  are 
able  to  render  only  the  service  of  willingness. 

And  so  we  see  that  the  two  Tims,  as  they  were  often 
called,  had  no  great  anxieties  as  to  their  living,  although 
they  were  very  poor. 

The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  the  old  man  held  as 
a  personal  possession  was  his  old  banjo.  It  was  the  one 
thing  the  little  boy  counted  on  as  a  precious  future  prop- 
erly, and  often,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  evening,  old 
Tim  could  be  seen  sitting  before  the  cabin,  his  arms 
around  the  boy,  who  stood  between  his  knees,  while,  with 
eyes  closed,  he  ran  his  withered  lingers  over  the  strings, 
picking  out  the  tunes  that  best  recalled  the  stories  of 
olden  days  that  he  loved  to  tell  into  the  little  fellow's  ear. 
And  sometimes,  holding  the  banjo  steady,  he  uiuild 
invite  little  Tim  to  try  his  tiny  Lands  at  picking  the 
strings. 

"Look  out  how  you  snap  'er  too  sudden!"  he  uould 
exclaim  if  the  little  lingers  moved  too  freely.  "  Look 
out,  I  say!  Pis  ain't  none  o'  yo'  pick-me-up  -hit  an'-miss 
banjos,  she  ain't!  An'  you  mils'  learn  ter  treat  'er  u  id 
rispec'.  raze,  when  yo'  ole  gran'dad  dies,  she  gwine  be 
y>'  banjo,  a.n'  stall'  in  his  place  ter  yer!" 

And  then  little  Tim,  confronted  with  the  awful  pros- 
pect of  death  and  inheritance,  would  take  a  long-  breath, 
and  blinking  his  eyes,  drop  his  hands  at  his  side,  saying. 
"You  play  'er.  gran'dad." 

llni    having   once  started    to   speak",  the  old   man  was 
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seldom  brief,  and  so  he  would  continue:  ''It's  true  dis 
ole  b:i.n;j(i  she's  livin'  in  a  po'  nigger  cabin  will  a  ole 
black  marsler  an'  a.  new  one  com  in'  on  blacker  yit.  (You 
taken  dat  arter  yo'  gran'mamm y.  honey.  She  \varn'l 
dis  heah  niuddy-brown  color  like  I  is.  She  was  a  heap 
purtier  and  clairer  black.)  \Vell.  1  say  if  dis  ole  banjo  /.s 
livin'  wid  |io'  ignnnl  black  folks,  I  wants  you  t.er  know 
she  was  horn  irliltc. 

41  Don't  look  at  me  so  cuyns.  honey.  I  know  what  1 
say.  1  say  she  was  born  wliite.  Dat  is,  she  descended 
ter  me  f'om  white  folks.  My  marster  bought  Vr  ter 
learn  on  when  we  was  boys  together.  An'  he  took  hook 
lessons  on  'er  too,  an'  dat's  how  come  I  say  she  ain't 
none  o'  yo'  common  pick-up-my-strings-any-which-er- 
way  banjos.  She's  been  played  by  note  music  in  her 
day,  she  is,  an'  she  can  answer  a  book  note  des  as  true 
as  any  yi/anner  a  pusscn  ever  listened  at — ef  anybody 
know  how  ter  tackle  'er.  Of  co'se  ef  you  des  tackle  'er 
p'omiskyus  she  ain  tgwine  bother  'erse'f  ter  play  'cordin' 
ter  rule  ;  but — 

"  Why,  boy,  dis  heah  banjo  she's  done  serenaded  all 
lie  a'stocercy  on  dis  river  'twix'  here  an'  de  English 
Turn  in  her  day.  Yas,  she  is.  An'  all  dat  expeunce 
is  in  Vr  breast  now;  she  'ain't  forgot  it,  an'  ef  air  pus- 
sou  dat  know  all  dem  ole  book  chunes  was  tei-  take  'er 
n 1 1  an'  call  fur  'em,  she'd  give  'em  eve'y  one  des  as  true 
as  ever  yet. 

"An'  yer  know,  baby,  I'm  a-tellin'  you  all  dis,"  be 
would  suy,  in  closing,  "ca/e  ;nter  while,  when  I  die, 
she  gvvine  be  yo'  banjo,  'n'  I  wants  you  ter  know  all  'er 
ins  an'  outs." 

And  as  he  stopped  the  little  boy  would  ask,  timidly, 
''Please,  sir,  gran'dad,  lemme  lake  'er  an'  hang  Vr  up. 
I'll  step  keerful."  And  taking  each  step  with  the  utmost 
precision,  and  holding  the  long  banjo  aloft  in  bis  arms 
as  if  it  were  made  of  egg-shells,  little  Tim  would  climb 
the  stool  and  hang  the  precious  thing  in  its  place  against 
the  cabin  wall. 

Such  a  conversation  had  occurred  today,  and  as  the 
lad  bad  taken  the  banjo  from  him  the  old  man  had  added, 

"I  wouldn't  be  s'prised,  baby,  ef  'fo'  another  year 
passes  dat  '11  be  yo'  banjo,  caze  I  feels  mighty  weak  an' 
painful  some  days." 

This  was  in  the  early  evening,  several  hours  before  the 
scene  with  which  this  little  story  opens.  As  night  came 
on  and  the  old  man  sat  in  the  doorway,  he  did  not  notice 
that  little  Tim,  in  stretching  himself  upon  the  tloor,  as 
was  his  habit,  came  nearer  than  usual — so  near,  indeed, 
that,  extending  his  little  foot,  he  rested  it  against  his 
grandfather's  body,  too  lightly  to  be  felt,  and  yet  sensi- 
bly enough  to  satisfy  his  own  affectionate  impulse.  And 
so  he  was  lying  when  the  moon  rose  and  covered  the  old 
banjo  with  its  light.  He  felt  very  serious  as  he  gazed 
upon  it,  standing  out  so  distinctly  ill  the  dark  room. 
Some  day  it  would  be  his;  but  the  dear  old  grandfather 
would  not  be  there,  his  chair  would  be  always  empty. 
There  would  be  nobody  in  the  little  cabin  but  just  little 
Tim  and  the  banjo.  He  was  too  young  to  think  of  other 
changes.  The  ownership  of  the  coveted  treasure  prom- 
ised only  death  and  utter  loneliness.  But  presently  the 
light  passed  off  the  wall  on  to  the  floor.  It  was  creeping- 
over  to  where  little  Tim  lay,  but  he  did  not  know  it,  and 
after  blinking  awhile  at  long  intervals,  and  moving  his 
foot  occasionally  to  reassure  himself  of  liis  grandfather's 
presence,  he  fell  suddenly  sound  asleep. 

While  these  painful  thoughts  were  lilling  little  Tim's 
mind  the  old  mail  had  studied  the  bright  panel  on  the 
wall  with  equal  interest — and  pain.  By  the  very  nature 
of  things,  he  could  not  leave  the  banjo  to  the  boy  and 
witness  his  pleasure  in  the  possession. 

"She's  de  onlies'  thing  I  got  ter  leave  'im,  but  I  does 
wush  't  I  could  see  him  git  'er  an'  be  at  his  little  elbow 
ter  show  'im  all  Vr  ways."  he  said,  half  audibly.  "Dis 


heah  way  o"  leavin'  things  ter  folks  when  you  die,  it 
soun's  awful  high  an'  mighty,  but  look  ter  me  like  hit's 
po'  satisfaction  some  ways.  Po'  little  Tim!  Now  what 
he  n'wine  do  anyhow  when  I  draps  off? — nothin'  but  step- 
folks  ler  lake  keer  of  'im — step-mammy  an'  step-daddy 
an'  'bout  a,  do/en  step  brothers  an'  sisters,  an'  not  even 
me  heah  ter  show  'im  how  ter  conduc''is  banjo.  De  ve'y 
lime  be  need  me  de  inos'  ter  show  'im  her  ins  an'  outs  I 
won't  be  nowhars  about,  an'  yit  — 

As  the  old  man's  thoughts  reached  this  point  a  sudden 
flare  of  light  across  the  campus  showed  that  the  lirst  bon- 
fire was  lighted. 

There  was  to  he  a  big  dance  to-night  in  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  sugar-house,  and  the  lighting  of  the  bon- 
fires surrounding  the  spot  was  the  announcement  that  it 
was  time  for  everybody  to  come.  It  was  Uncle  Tim's 
signal  to  take  down  the  banjo  and  tune  up,  for  there  was 
no  more  important  instrument  in  the  plantation  string- 
band  than  this  same  old  banjo. 

As  be  turned  backward  to  wake  little  Tim  he  hesitated 
a  moment,  looking  lovingly  upon  the  little  sleeping  figure, 
which  the  moon  now  covered  with  a  white  rectangle  of 
light.  Ashisexes  rested  upon  the  boy's  face  something. 
a  confused  memory  of  his  last  waking  anxiety  perhaps, 
brought  a  slight  quiver  to  his  lips,  as  if  he  might  cry  in 
his  sleep,  as  he  muttered  the  word  "  Gran'dad." 

Old  Uncle  Tim  had  been  trying  to  get  himself  to  the 
point  of  doing  something  which  it  was  somehow  hard  to 
do.  but  this  tremulous  lisping  of  his  own  name  settled 
the  question. 

Hobbling  to  his  feel,  he  wended  his  way  as  noiselessly 
as  possible  to  where  the  banjo  hung,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  sleeping  boy,  laid  it  gently,  with  trembling  lingers, 
upon  his  arm. 

Then,  lirst  silently  regarding  him  a  moment,  he  called 
out,  "\Yerk  up,  Tim,  my  man!  \Veck  up!" 

As  he  spoke  a  loud  and  continuous  explosion  of  lire- 
crackers — the  opening  of  active  festivities  in  the  campus — 
-.tart  led  the  boy  quite  out  of  his  nap. 

lie  was  frightened  and  dazed  for  a  minute,  and  then 
seeing  the  banjo  beside,  him,  and  his  grandfather's  face 
so  near,  he  exclaimed  :  "What's  all  dis.  gran'dad;  Wliar 
me?" 

The  old  man's  voice  was  pretty  husky  as  he  answered: 
"You  right  heah  wid  me,  boy,  an'  dat  banjo,  hit's  yo' 
Christmas  gif,  honey." 

Little  Tim  cast  an  agonized  look  upon  the  old  man's 
face,  and  threw  himself  into  his  arms.  "Is  you  gwine 
die  now,  gran'dad?"  he  sobbed,  burying  his  face  upon  his 
bosom. 

Old  Tim  could  not  find  voice  at  once,  but  presently  he 
chuckled,  nervously :  "  Hunih  !  humh!  No,  boy,  I  ain't 
gwine  die  yit — not  till  my  time  conies,  please  Gord.  But 
dis  heah 's  Christmas,  honey,  an'  I  thought  I'd  gi'e  you  de 
ole  banjo  whiles  I  was  livin',  so's  I  could — so's  you  could 
— so's  we  could  have  pleasure  out'n  'er  bofe  together,  yer 
know,  honey.  Dat  is,  f'om  dis  time  on  she's  i/o'  Imnjo, 
an'  when  I  wants  ter  play  on  Vr,  you  fan  loin/  'er  fti  'inc.'' 

"An' — ail'  yon — you  sho'  you  ain't  gwine  die.  gran'- 
dad?" 

"  I  ain't  sho'  o'  nothin',  honey,  but  I  'ain't  got  no  no- 
tion, o'  dyiii' — not  to-night.  We  gwine  ter  de  dance 
now,  you  an'  me,  an'  I  gwine  play  de  banjo— chit  is  ef 
i/on'll  loan  'er  ter  me,  baby?" 

Tim  wanted  to  laugh,  and  it  seemed  sheer  contrariness 
for  him  to  cry,  but  somehow  the  tears  would  come,  and 
the  lump  in  his  throat,  and  try  hard  as  he  might,  he 
couldn't  get  his  head  higher  than  bis  grandfather's  coat- 
sleeve  nor  his  arms  from  around  his  waist.  He  hardly 
knew  why  he  still  wept,  and  yet  when  presently  he 
sobbed,  "But.  gran'dad,  I'm  'feered  you  mought  die,"  the 
old  man  understood. 

Certainly,  even  if  he  were  not  going  to  die  now,  giving 
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away  tin-  old  banjo  seemed  like  a  preparation  for  deatli. 
"\Vas  it  not.  in  fact,  a  fonnal  confession  that  lie  was  near- 
ing  the  end  of  his  days:  Had  not  Ihis  very  fee]  inn'  made 
it  hard  for  him  to  part  with  il  '.  The  hoy's  grief  at,  the 
thought  touched  him  deeply,  and  lifting  the  liltle  fellow 
ilium  his  knee,  he  said,  I'ondU  : 

"Don't  fret,  honey.  Don't  let  Christmas  lind  yon 
crym'  I  tell  you  what  1  say  let's  do.  1  ain't  gwine  gi'e 
you  de  banjo,  not,  yil.  ea/e.  des  as  you  say.  F  innni/lif  die: 
hut.  I  tell  you  what  I  gwine  do.  I  gwine  t.a.ke  you  in 
pardners  in  it  wid  me.  She  ain't  mini'  an'  she  ain't 
//"-''.  and  yit  she's  /in/'c  «f  IIN'X.  You  see,  boy:'  ,S'//c'x 
onrn  .'  An'  when  I  uanK  ter  play  on  'er  / '//  /ilni/,  an' 
when  \  on  wants  'er,  why.  you  leek  'er  On'y  he  a  li'i'tli' 
liit  keerful  at  fust,  honey." 

"An'  kin  I  ca'v  'er  hehiue  de  cabin,  whar  you  can't 
see  how  I'm  a-holdin'  er.  an'  play  anyway  I  choose?" 

Old  Tom  winced  a  little  at  this,  hut  he  had  not  given 
griidLjni'j-K  .  and  SO  he  answered  : 

"(Vri'n'y.  Why  not:  (lit  up  an'  play  'er  in  de  mid- 
dle o'  de  night  ef  yon  want  ter.  on'y.  of  co'se,  be  keerful 
how  you  reaidi  'er  down,  so's  you  won't  jolt  'er  too  sud- 
den. An'  now.  hoy,  hand  'er  heah  an'  lemine  talk  to  yer 
a,  little  bit." 

When  little  Tim  lifted  the  banjo  from  the  floor,  his 
face  fairly  beamed  with  joy,  although  in  the  darkness  no 
one  saw  it,  for  the  shaft  of  light  had  passed  beyond  him 
now.  Handing-  the  banjo  to  his  grandfather,  he  slipped 
naturally  back  of  it  into  his  accustomed  place  in  his 
arms. 


Dis  lieah'sa  fns'-class  thing  ter  work 

oil'  bad  tempers  wid."  I  he  old  man  be 
tra.11,  lightening  tin'  strings  as  he  spoke. 
•  Now  el'  one  o'  de/e  mule  tempers  ever 
take  a  holt  of  yer  in  de  foot,  da!  foot 
'II  be  niightx  ap'  ter  do  some  kickin"; 
an'  ef  it  sei/.es  bolt  o'  \  o'  ban',  dat  little 
tis'  'II  be  purly  sho  ter  strike  out  an'  do 

some  dama  ge ;  an' ef  it  jump  on  ter  yo1 
tongue,  hit  'II  mighty  soon  twis'  it  into 
savin'  bad  language.  l!ul  ef  you'll 
teck  hoi'  o'  dis  ole  banjo  des  as  quirk 
as  vou  feel  de  badness  rise  ii|>  in  you.  nil' 
///«(//.  you'll  scare  de  evil  temper  away 

s,.   iud   it    ilnri'ii'l   come  IKII-L-.      Kf  it 

done  set  I  led  loo  nfro)i;/  ill  yo'  tongue, 
run  it  oil'  wid  a  song:  an'efyo'  feel's 
got  a  kickin'  spell  on  'em.  i/nni'i'  il  nff; 
an'  ef  yon  feel  it  in  yo'  ban',  des  run 
for  de  banjo  an'  play  de  sweetes'  cliuue 
yon  know,  an"  fus'  thing  yon  know  all 
yo'  madness  'II  be  gone.' 

"She 'ain't  got  no  moiif.  hut  she  can 
talk  ter  yon.  all  de  same:  an'  she  'ain't 
H'ot  no  head,  but  she  can  reason  wid 
yon.  An'  while  ter  look  at  'er  she's 
purly  nigh  all  belly,  she  don't  eat  a 
crumb.  Dey  ain't  a  greedy  hone  in  'er. 

"  An'  I  wants  yon  ter  ricollec'  dat  I 
done  guv  'er  to  you  -dat  is,  i/ii  ,s7( I'lT 
[share]  ///  'IT.  ea/e  she's  mine  loo,  VOU 
know.  I  done  guv  you  a  even  sheer  in 
'er,  des  caze  .//«»  nn'  me  IN  iii-nn'ilnilili/ 
mi'  (/rini'xon. 

"I'is  heah  way  o'dyiu'an'  li'nrin' 
prop'ty,  hit  mought  suit  white  folks,  but 
it  don't  become  our  complexions,  some 
way;  an' dc  mo'  I  thought  about  bav- 
in' to  die  ter  'jive  de  onlies'  jjran'son  [ 

got.de  onlies'  /irn/i'/i/  1  u'ot.  de  miser' 

hi i' r  I  i/o/, tell  1  couldn't  stau'  it  no  mo'." 
Little  Tim's  throat  choked   up  a^ain. 
and  he  rolled  his  eyes  around  and  swal- 
lowed twice  before   he  answered:    "An"  I— I  was  miser'- 
ble  too.  L'ran'dad.      I    used    ler    des    look-    at    'er    liangin' 
'"•'inst     de   wall,  an'  think    about    me    maybe    playin'   'er, 

an"   you — you   not — not   nowhar  in  sight — an'  —  an's e 

days  seem  like  I—I—di'x  lin/i'il  'er." 

"  Yas,  baby,  1  know.  lint  now  you  won't  hate  'er  no 
mo',  boy  ;  an'  ef  you  die  fus' — some  time,  yon  know,  baby, 
little  boys  I/IH'.S  (//c  an'  ef  you  go  fus',  I'll  teck  good  keer 
<>'  vo"  sheer  in  'er:  an'  ef  I  go.  you  inns'  look  out  fur  my 
sheer.  An'  long  as  we  bofe  live— well,  I'll  look  out  fur 
'er  voice— keep 'er  th'oat  strings  in  order;  an'  you  see  dat. 
she  don't  git  ketched  out.  in  bad  comp'ny.  ur  in  de  rani, 
an'  take  cold. 

"Come  on  now.  "Wash  yo'  little  face,  and  let's  go  ter 
de  dance.  Gee-man!  Lis'ii  at  de  tire-crackers  callin'us. 
Come  on.  Dat.'s  right.  Ca'y  'er  on  yo'  shoulder  like  a 
man." 

And   so  the  two  Tims  start  olV  to   the    Christina-    festi 
val.  yonng    Tim     bearing    his    precious    burden    proudly 
ahead,  while   the   old  man   follows  slowly  behind,  chuck- 
ling soflly. 

"  PCS  think  how  much  lime  I  done  los',  not  takin"  'im 
in  pardners  bet'o',  an'  he  de  onlies'  gran'son  I  got  !"  \Yhile 
little  Tim,  walking  cautiously  so  as  not  to  trip  in  the  un- 
even path,  turns  presently  and  calls  back: 

"Gran'dad,  I  reckon  we  done  walked  half  de  way.  now. 
I  done  toted  'er  mi/  sheer.  Don't,  you  want  me  ter  tote  'er 
yo''  slu-t'i-  '" 

And  the  old  man  answers,  with  another  chuckle,  "  Go. 
on,  honey." 
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Vol. I    Ml.   XV. 


His    FII.'ST   CIIUISTMAS 


^    I:    PAIN] 

til  )  this  is  Christmas!      I  don't  kin  iv,  exactly  what  (  'hrist- 

io  mas  i-.  I.  HI  n  seems  l<>  be  something  very  nice.  They 
sav  it  comes  onci  a  year,  but,  so  far  asj  can  sec,  it  only 

,  .....  ies  once  ina  lifetime      al    leasl  this  i>  ihe  lirsl   linn-  llial 

it  i,.  |S  come  in  all  my  life.  Christmas  seems  to  consist  of 
a  greal  many  things  that  last  quite  a  long  time.  This 
on.-  has  lasi,.il  an  entire-  day.  At  lirsl  [  thought  Christ- 
inas  was  in-l  a  kiss  which  my  niainnia  gave  1110  \vhcn  I 

woke   up,  because  sin-  said,  "This  is  Christmas,  dearie," 

Then  I  thought  it  was  a  stocking  thai  my  mamma  hail 
hiin^  !>v  the  lireplaee  tlie  night  before,  and  which  she 
took  down  quite  I'u  II  of  I'uiiny  things  this  moi-ninu. 

Tliere  was  a  h>vely  silver  rattle  \vitli  Ihile  bells,  and 
when  I  shook  it,  it  wont  "  ting-a  ling'  a  ling  tmga-ling-a- 
liii".."  I  played  wilh  it,  along  lini--.  and  1  heard  mamma 
sav  "  il  was  .so  kind  of  grandma  to  send  it  to  me;  it 
kept  me  quiet  for  almost  an  hour."  /  did  not  know  I 
had  heen  making  a  noise,  hut,  ]  suppose  I  don't  always 
kno\v.  Then  th>Te  was  a  stick  with  a,  funny  little  man 
that  went,  up  ami  down.  I  think  I  liked  that  the  best  of 
everything.  It  made  me  scream  every  time  he  jumped. 
When  it  was  time  for  my  nap  and  mamma,  put.  me 
in  my  little  crib,  I  kept  thinking  of  it  all  the  time,  and 
ju-i  how  it  looked,  and  I  thought  I  should  never  go  u> 
sleep.  When  I  woke  up  I  had  a  nice  drink  of  milk  and 
a  little  piece  of  sugar.  "Because  it  was  Christmas." 
mamma  said.  I  had  seen  the  sugar  on  the  table  a  great 
many  times  before,  so  I  didn't  see  how  Hint  could  be 
Christmas. 

A  little  while  after  that  I  had  a  pain  that  made  me  cry 
very  hard,  because  it  hurt,  and  mamma  had  to  walk  up 
and'  down,  up  and  down  witli  me  for  a,  long  time.  That 
part  was  very  nice,  for  1  like  to  be  ii-d/L-i'il.  First  I 
though!  l  he  pain  might  be  Christmas,  but  I  remembered  I 
had  had  that  kind  of  a,  pain  a  great  many  times  before. 
My  mamma  said  she  thought  it,  was  the  sugar,  but  I  didn't 
think  anything  so  -ood  as  sugar  could  make  me  i'cel  so 
bad. 

Then  I  was  taken  down  stairs,  and  put  on  the  floor  in 
the  parlor.      I  liked  that,  for  I  could  do  just  what  I  want 
ed.      The  only  thing   1   couldn't  do  was  to  fall  off.  and 
that  was  all  the  better  for  me  and  my  poor  little  head. 

Pretty  s  .....  i  J  heard  a  noise  in  the  hall,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  some  big  boys  and  girls  came  into  the  room. 
Tln-y  looked  .so  big!  I  was  afraid  at  lirst  they  would  not 
see  me.  and  that  I  might  get,  hurt,  so  I  era  u  led  'way 
over  in  the  corner.  Mamma  came  after  me.  and  picked 
me  u])  in  her  arms  and  said,  "You  dear  abused  little 
thing,  did  we  leave  you  all  alone!"  But  I  did  not  think 
I  had  been  abused;  I  thought  I  had  gotten  on  very  well 
when  there  were  so  many  big  people  around,  and  I  was 
very  glad  they  had  left  me  alone.  My  !  how  many  there 
were!  More  than  I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  they  all 
looked  so  beautiful. 

Mamma  held  me  on  her  lap,  and  they  all  came  up 
and  said,  "How  do  do!"  and  "  Merry  Christmas  !"  tome. 
I  thought  it  was  very  good  of  them,  and  that  all  these 
little  boys  and  girls  must  be  "Christmas."  One  little 
girl  kissed  me.  and  I  didn't  cry.  She  had  a  great  deal  of 
hair;  it  was  very  pretty.  I  think  I  heard  her  ask  where 
my  hair  was;  but  perhaps  she  couldn't  see  it.  I  know 
my  hair  is  very  nice,  for  mamma  says  so  every  morn- 
ing when  she  brushes  it  with  i.iy  little  brush.  Tliere 
was  one  very  big  hoy.  I  thought  he  was  splendid,  and 
wished  1  was  like  him  He  didn't  want  to  speak  to  me, 
and  cried  a  little.  1  thought  he  had  a,  pain  like  mine, 
and  I  was  glad  le-  had  a  nice  mamma  like  mine  to  take 
care  of  him.  Then  there  were  two  big  girls  ;  first  I 
thought  there  was  out:  and  then  I  thought  there  were 
hen.  I  couldn't  make  out  how  many  there  were,  because 


they  nil  looked  just  alike.  I  never  saw  so  many  look 
just  alike  before.  They  had  on  lovely  blue  ribbons  like 
on  m\  cap  that  1  wear  \\hen  I  go  oiil.  and  they  looked 
al  me'  as  though  they  liked  me  very  much.  One  or  two 

of  them  held  me  for  a  little  while,  and  I  didn't  move  for 

IVar  of  falling  oil' i    the  place  she  held  me  on  was  so  small. 

I  think  I  liked  her  better  ihan  anyone.  They  were  so 
big'. 

I  \\.as  just  beginning  to  get  used  to  so  many  big  people 
when  some  one  pulled  the  curtain,  and  there  \\as  the 

mosl  beautiful  thing  I  had  ever  seen.  1  cried  at  lirst— I 
could  not  help  if— but  my  mamma  held  me  very  light 
and  told  me  not  lo  cry,  thai  it  was  the  "  Chrislmas  live!" 
Then  Christmas  was  a  tree!  And  al!  the  trees  I  saw  ill 
the  square  u  hen  1  went,  out  in  my  carriage  were  Christ- 
mas! 1  couldn't  make  it.  out.  and  it  made  cr;  some 

more.  This  tree  was  not  like  ll (her  trees;  it  had  lit- 
tle lights  all  over  il,  and  balls,  and  oranges,  and  apples, 
and  dollies,  and  doggies,  and  a  little  baby  smaller  than 
me  on  the  top.  That  little  baby  didn't  cry.  so  I  tried 
very  hard  to  be  good,  too.  The  big  bo\  s  and  girls  jumped 
up  and  down  and  dapped  their  hands.  T  think  they 
liked  it  very  much.  Then  they  all  danced  around  it, 
and  sail"-  a  pretty  song.  My  mamma  played  on  the 
piano,  and  held  me  on  her  lap  all  the  time. 

After  thai  she  said  she  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to 
no  to  bed.  and  she  held  me  up  in  her  arms  and  1  shook  a 
"  day-da  v"  to  all  the  big  boys  and  girls,  and  some  of 
them  came  up  and  kissed  me  again.  Then  my  mamma 
and  I  had  a  nice  time  up  in  the  nursery,  and  1  thought 
that  everything  that  had  happened  all  day  must  be 
Ciirislmas.  That  seemed  the  best  \\aytothinkaboutit, 
and  it  made  me  feel  better. 

The  last  thing  I  thought  just  as  I  dropped  oft'  to  sleep, 
all  tucked  up  in  my  little  crib,  was  what  a  very  nice 
thing  Christmas  is,  and  how  glad  I  was  I  had  lived  to 

see    II 


NOTICE  TO  SANTA  CLAUS. 

BY    BO  HP,  IE. 

k<  *\T   w:uit    iiiurli    from   S;uity  : 


D 


(hi  ly   cboo-clioo  cars  : 
Ami   a   half  a  do/.i-n 
Chocolate    rival's  : 

And  u  bag  of  marbles; 

And  a  lot  of  books ; 
And   :i.  pole,  for  lisliin'. 

lanes,  and  se\  Yal    hooks  : 

Halt   a    dii/i-n   srts  of 

Stone   and   w len    blorKs  ; 

I  >n/m  pounds  o'  candy 

Koiii.-  up  in  a  bo\  : 

'I  line  nr  four  small  steamboats; 

Trn  or  1  \venl\   cents  ; 
And   a  small  toy    farm-\  aril 

S'lonnded  by   a    fenrc  : 

One  small  bowlin'-alley  : 

Suit  o'  soldier  cloYs  : 
ilnsic-box  ;  an  or^in  : 

I'linrli   an'  Judy  shows: 

)!o\\    an'  ,-IITIT:    also, 

Possibly,  a  gnu  ; 
And  a   putty-blower 

Would   be  lots  u'   fun  : 

Elephants  and   lions 

That   could   walk  and  roar, 
After  belli'   winded. 

I  'p  anil  ilo\\  n    t  lie   Hour. 

Tin-so,  and  sev'ral   others, 

Ilan.nin'  on   tin-  tree. 
I've  a  sort  of  notion   'd 

Be  enough  for  me. 


Jl/; 


THE     TABLES     TURNED. 

H  jfaicc  in  @nc  Bet. 

BY     JOHN     KENDRICK      BANGS. 


CHARACTERS. 

MOLI.IK,  »  girl  of  In-ill',.  I'l   NOH,  0    r,  r,  ,,,/,/',,/  ilol/. 

JACK,  ti  '""/  of  fen.  Jiny.  //"  "vY-  "f  I'mn-li. 

MR.  FBATTKINS,  father  <>/./,«•/,•  »/»/  Mollie. 

SCENIC. — vl  iitirnerii.  TIME. — Afti  moon  of,i  niini/  iloi/.   A/  bufk  of 

room  /'x  <f  ir  I  u, loir  ;  I"  1, ft  of  iriniloir  ix  11  ilonr  i'/>,  liimj  iiitu  hall  .' 
in  left  irull  of  room  IK  «  (/<«</•  O/H-H/HI/  into  n  toi/-rloxi  L  Tin'  /•</,, /» 
ho/ilx  four  rlo ii  rx.  ,i  t,i/il, .  a  i/noil  xi':,  il  trunk,  n  xofn .  mul  u  linlii/- 
i-itrrini/i-.  In  tli,  toi/  i'/ox,  t  xliniilil  In-  ii  xui, ill  till,  xirnnl,  it  Piiin'li 
doll,  il  Jnili/  il"ll .  mul  mi  nxxorf /unit  i if  tti>/x  ;/,  in  nilli/.  The 
tln-xx  i  if  tin  tiru  i-lninn-ti'i'x  Punch  unit  Judy  xlioiilil  In-  us  imir/i/ 

likl      tllllt    llf    till'     tiri)     llnllx    111,     jlnxxilll,  'I' III       t/l'IXX     tif     .Mllllic     Illlll 

Jack  IK  //liit  of  children  of  to-day,     Cm-tnin  riximj  i/ixc/mn  x  Mol 

lie  /nini  ni/  iii/,iinxt  .i/'il,   i ,f  iriniloir.  lool.-i/ni  mil  ill  III,  xlorni.    Jack 

is  disfttveivtl  silti/n/  nxtrnl,  ,i  chair, his  face  to  tin-  muliii,,-,  mul 
bark  of  I'hair.  1L  i>r,xi_ntx  n/i/iuu-iini;  of  ilixxot  ixfm-tiom 

Mol, I. IK  I  tin-Hint/ from  iriniln/r  mid  irti/kiinj  to  front  of  xtnyc). 
Heiglio!  still  raining',  and  no  sign  of  a  let-up. 

[Pick"  "i>  xiiioll  /rni'k-/,,ixk,  t  from  tulilr.  and  goes  througJi  it  care- 
fully, us  tlioiujli  in  search  of  something. 

JACK  (with  a  si-owl).  Yes.  Isn't  it  vile?  It  was  a  fine  snow- 
storm we  had  this  morning,  and  here  il  turns  to  rain  and  spoils 
everything.  No  snowball  ing,  no  sledding,  no  nothing  but  nursery 
walls.  Bali!  The  idea  of  its  raining  on  Saturday,  anyhow — the 
only  day  a  fellow  has  free  from  school!  It  isn't  fair. 

MOLLIE.   It  never  is  fair  when  it  ruins.     The  barometer  says  so. 

JACK.   Oil,  what  a  joke!     Regular  girl's  joke  that. 

MOLLIE.  Well,  why  not?  I'm  a  girl.  I  like  gentle  jokes.  I 
think  they're  better  than  your  jokes,  tripping  people  up  and  put- 
ting sail  in  the  sugar-bowl. 

JACK.  Oh.  as  to  that  we  never  should  agree.  What's  the  use 
of  fighting?  It's  gloomy  enough  without  that.  I'd  almost 
rather  study  than  quarrel. 

MOLLIE  (riximj  oml  irnll.-ini/  to  ,-IIKI  t  iloor).  Then  why  don't  you 
study?  I'm  going  to  play  with  my  dulls 

JACK  (i-iximi  o  ml  toMng  geography  from  tulili-).  Well,  if  it's  dolls, 
quarrelling,  m  geography,  I  guess  I'll  clmuse  geugiaphy.  It's 
mure  exeiiiiii;  than  dulls,  and  less  bothersome  than  quarrelling. 

(It,  sunn"    xult    null    nfll-ns   book.        Mollie    liilxin:    In  l-x.  If  , ill,, lit    l-ninil. 

Jack  rniilx.)  Africa.  Hm!  Glad  I  don't  live  there.  No  MHIW 
storms  there,  and  no  skating,  and  I  suppu-e  there's  nu  Santa 
Olaus  either,  because  the  small  African  buys  don't  wear  stock- 
ings, and  consequently  can't,  hang  'em  up.  Africa  is  a  CUM 
tinent,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the —  (>'/<////*  eovi  ra 
<if  I u ml-  In.  mul  tliruirx  it  mi  tin-  floor.)  Oh,  nonsense!  This  is  no 
fun.  and  no  use  either,  far  as  I  can  see  Who  wants  to  know 
abuiit  Africa,  unless  lie's  an  African  and  lias  to  live  there?  What 
good  is  it  to  me  to  know  that  it  is  a  continent?  I'm  not  collect- 
ing continents.  If  I  \vas  going  to  be  a  sailor  there  might  be  some 
use  of  my  knowing  all  that  stuff.  It  might  keep  me  from  run 


ninir  bang  into  il.  with  my  ship  some  dark  night  to  know  just 
where  it  is.  Mm  what  earthly  use  such  knowledge  is  to  a  liov  uho 
expects  in  be  a  lawyer  or  a  fireman,  or  maybe  a  policeman,  1  can't 
see.  What  are  you  doing,  Moll? 

Mm.], IK  t  ji/ii//iiff  cloth  ontable).  I  I  hiuk  I'll  have  a  tea  for  Punch 
and  Judy. 

.1  u  K.  lln!  You  mean  a  tea  for  yourself,  wilh  Punch  and 
Judy  looking  on.  I  notice  at  those  teas  that  yon  do  all  the  talk- 
ing and  eating  yourself. 

MOI.I.IK.  That's  very  true:  but  llien  they  don't  need  to  eat. 
They're  only  dolls.  You  and  I  can  have  the  eatables,  and  lhe\ 
can  jiri  t,  ml  they're  having  them.  They're  just  as  well  satisfied. 

JACK.   Thanks.     No  doll  tea  party  for  me. 

Mm, i, IK.  llcigho'  Very  well.  I'll  play  alone,  then.  I'd  rather, 
anyhow.  I'll  get  all  the  apple-sauce. 

JACK.   The  what? 

MOLLIE.  Apple-sauce.  Cook  lias  promised  me  cake  and  milk 
and  apple-sauce  for  the  tea. 

JACK.  Oh!  that's  different  again.  I  may  not  feel  like  a  tea 
party,  but  I  think  I  wouldn'l  mind  an  apple  sauce  partv.  If 
you'd  only  spoken  of  it  before,  we  might  have  been  eating  it 
now.  Where's  the  lunch? 

MOLLIE.  I'll  go  get  it  at  once. 

JACK.  Very  well.  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  Punch  and  Judy. 
(Mollie  r/ncs  out.  Jack  rummages  in  closet.)  This  is  all  nonsense. 
I  hupe  none  of  the  boys  will  hear  of  my  playing  tea  parly  with 
dolls.  They  wouldn't"  let  me  stay  Chief  of  the  White  Redskins 
if  they  knew  I  was  soft  enough  for  that  ;  but  apple-sauce  is  too 
much  even  for  a  mock  Indian  chief.  (Pulls  out  Itolfu  i/,,.~,  n  tni/x. 
mul  jiiiolli/  extricates  Punch  and  Judy/ry///  tin-  lot  II,  In,,/.-.-  of 
tin-in  xroriifnlli/  )  It's  nothing  but,  apple-sauce  brings  me  to  (his, 

0  Punch  and  Judy.      (Throws  thembm-l;  in  ,-t,,x,t,  mul  n/ni/x  door 
iii/ii/n.)     No.     I  won't  do  it  even  for  a  royal  lunch.      Yet  I  don't, 
know.      I'm   pretty  hungry.     Bah!     It's  too  bad.     The  idea  of 
me  being  forced  into  playing  w'th  dolls  to  keep  from  starving! 
Oh,  don't  I  wish  things  were  different  days  like  this1     Why,  I'd 
rather  even  be  a  doll  than  me  just  about  now,  because  it  doesn't 
know   anything,  and  is  never  discontented,  whatever  happens. 

1  wish  Mollie  and  I  were  Punch  and  Judy,  I  do. 


\I'',nl,r    Mullie    iritli    tin-   ,,1/1,1, x. 

Jack  i/n:i-x  ot  tin  in  ;/looinili/. 
MOI.I.IE.    I  lere   we  are   now.  Jack. 
Punch  and  Judy? 

JACK  (nnililiii'.i  to  closet).  In  there.  I  /,'/» ,v  mul  xtm-tx  to  inilk  to 
i'l n.ii  t.  loit  xt,,/,x  xmlil,  nl ij. )  I'll  yet  'em;  but —  Why.  .Mullie,  what 
do  you  suppose  is  the  mailer  with  me  all  of  a  sudden?  I — 1  can't. 


>'//<    x<  tx   tin  m   an   tin-   tii'./i  . 
Come  along.     Where  arc 


[///*  km  <*  i/iri   inn/  mul  r  liini,  mul  In  Jlonx  ilmrn  on  tin  finnr. 

MOLLIE    (xtlirtx    to    rill!    to    Ilix    xill,  .  hilt    ,llxn  */„/«   xlnirt.    HI,, I'l,    to 

inori'.}  Cau'l  move?     Why,  you — neither  can  I  '     (S7ie  gazes  about 
In  i-  in  olm-in  )      Catch  me.  Jack — quick  —  I'm  iroing  to  fall  too! 
JACK.   1  would  if  I  could;  but —  (J\'otx,   tx  /nan./  in   tin    closet.) 
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Hullo!  \vh;il's  lli:it  in  1  he  closet?  Serins  li>  me  I  hear  a  noise  in 
there 

Mm  i. n  .  •  ffattitudi  i  Hi,  Jack,  dear 

-Tack,  come  help  pin-  up. 

.1  M  K  licalU  ,  Mnl lii-,  I  can't  1  can  i  >  veil  gel  up  myself:  and 
whai's  worse,  i  line's  *"  in  i  tli  1 1, :,  1 1  in  \  in^  i  In  •  ic  in  I  lie  closel 

.Mm, i, IF.  (in  alarm).    Not  an  ai.iinal,  in1 — or — 

Th  t  i-l  "xi  f  i/"  >r  h'i  /-xtx  "in  n .  a  it  > I  Punch ''  /a/  .1  nil  v  '''i /n  i  dancing  out, 

niliijinij  ilxfiillmrx: 

.li  DV,       Jt    chanced    iipnii   a    rainy   day 

A    buy  and  girl,  like   lliese  you   sec. 
Thought   thai    IT  they   could    ha\e   their   \vay 

I'lain   dolls  like   us  they'd    like  to   be. 
I'l  M'li     A    I'aiM    passim;   Ihi-oiiLili   the  air 

'I'liese    wishes   chanced    to    o\crhear. 
Anil   granted    that,   unhappy   pair 

The    wish    thev    had   i  \ pressed   si  i  deaf. 
.1  M  K.    Oli  dear'    1  sec  it  all.      I'm  a  dull  ! 

Mm. i. IK.  .lack,  did  you  wish  any  such  awful  tiling?  What 
'lues  n  all  mean? 

JUDY.  And   MI  she  came   to   Punch   and    me. 

And  asked   us  if  we'd   mind   if  we 
Took  .lack  and    Mollie's   place   to  day. 
While   they   took  our   place   in   I  he   play. 
PUNCH         Of  course   we  said   we  didn't    mind; 
And  that  is  why   these  children   I'md 
Themselves  like  dolls   upon  the  tloor, 
While  .Tilde  and  I  walk  through  the  door. 
JACK.    .Mollic,  this  is  awful. 

Pl'M'ii.  Ah.  .Imlv  !  did  you  hear  that'.'  My  doll.  Jack,  can 
talk.  And  you  don't  have  to  hit  him  on  the  chest  to  make  him 
do  it,  either.  I  wonder  what  he'd  say  if  1  did  hit  him  on  the 

chest '.'  |  I)"ix  mi.       Jack  linirlx.  ,n,il  Punch  l/nin'ix  ill   i/ln  . 

Mol, LIE,  I  wouldn't  mind  this  if  I  could  only  move.  Say, 
Judy,  can't  I  lie  a  walking  dolly 

JUDY.  'Sh!  Don't  yon  say  a  word.  Mollic  You're  only  a  doll, 
and  vou  have  no  choice  of  anything.  You've  IM>I  to  lie  just  what 
you  are.  and  lie  satislied.  lint  there's  one  tiling.  I'm  a  neater 
girl  than  you  are,  and  1  don't  like  to  see  my  dolls  on  the  tloor,  so 
I  will  place  you  on  the  sofa,. 

[Sin  ni  ix,  x  Mol  lie  iifi  null  /i!iii-i  x  In  i-  f n  iii-  il'iiruirurils  mi  I  In'  »;/'«. 

JACK.  Pick  me  up  too,  will  you.  Punchy  I'm  dreadfully  un- 
comfortable. 

PUNCH.  Me'.'  P.'  A  fellow  like  me  play  with  dulls'.'  I  guess 
not.  You're  no  fun.  Pll  put  you  in  the  closet,  and  ^ei  mil  the 
marbles. 

J\i  li.  But  I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  chisel,  ll's  dark  ami 
.slnlVy  in  there. 

Mol. i. no.  Turn  me  over,  won't  you.  Judy'.'  I  am  sull'ocating 
lici  e. 

Ji  n1!  Oh.  1  uiiess  it  won't  hurt  you  lo  sull'ocate  a  little. 
Dolls  don't  ha\e  to  breathe.  Just  slop  breathing  for  a  da}'  or 
two.  You'll  lie  all  right. 

PUNCH.  You  never  seemed  to  think  (lie  close!  was  dark  and 
stuffy  when  things  wire  the  other  way,  Master  .lack.  I've  lain 
iu  there-  with  a  tire-engine  and  a  Noah's  ark  on  top  of  me  many  a 


THERE,  TRY    THAT    FOR    A    WHILE. 


IOHM  u  ci  k      VVhal  was  g I  enough  for  n  for  you,  so 

in   you   go       0  -""I  '•""•"  -lack  iiil"  it.     Corersliim  "/i 

irifli  Ini/x  inn/  shuts  II"    door.)     There.      I   think  when  Ihin-.        .  i 

,;  again  lie  II  think  tw  ice  b,  fore  he  puts  me  in  lha1  closei 

in  tiie  bad  -  med  way.     (Judy  im,i  im-lii/i  /mx  been  rear- 

,  Moliie  -  //<///•.  nuirli  I"  .Mollie's  tKscomJUun       \\  ell,  Judy, 

what  are  \on  m 

.I  i  ni  L've  never  had  a  chance  like  this  before,  Punch,  and  I'm 
inakin-  the  mi. si  of  n  I  never  did  like  the  waj  Mollie's  hair 
was  li\ed,and  now-  that  1  have  something  to  say  about  it  I'm 
doing  whai  I  think  ought  to  be  done.  She'll  look  we'll  with  a 
head  covered  with  pig-tails.  \\alllill\ouseellcr. 

I'rni-nilx  hiiinliiiij  Mollie's  Imir  in  xniiill  [i/ij  lui/x. 
PUNCH.    Are  her  eyes  glass  or  cliina? 

|  /';•<  I,  ni/iliij  I"  'jiiil.-i    Ill's  Jiniji  I'  i  III"  "in    i  if  111!  III. 

Mm.i.n:     (Inch1 

.liny  (shaking  7ier).   Hush'     Well-behaved  dolls  do  not  speak. 

MDI.I  n     i-iiifiil/in.    I'm  not  a  doll. 

Ji  Hi.  Oh  yes,  you  are,  too;  and  w  hat  is  more.  I'm  going  to  put 

you  lo  bed  at   three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  the  way  you  did  to  me 
la-t  week. 

Mm. t. no.   Oh.  now,  Judy' 

PUNCH.    Pel's  sec  it  it  shuts  its  eyes  when  it  leans  back. 

JACK  (in  iimjliil  /"ni.-.j'1'iiiii  i-lnf.il}.  Say.  Punch,  let  me  out.  will 
you? 

Pl'NCH  (ii/niirini/  Jack,  inn/  /malii n;/  Mollic  Iiiii'kirm-ilx  uni! 
>'iii-irnnls).  She  doesn'l  seem  to  have  any  system  aboul  opeiiinj; 
her  eyes  and  shutting  them,  docs  shi-'.'  (^uecr  doll  that.  I've 
half  a  mind  to  open  the  top  of  her  head  and  sec  how  she  works. 
(I'l/iix,-  Mollic  i/i-iiiiiix. }  Sav.  JndV,' 

Ji'DV.   Well? 

Pi'\(  H.  Let's  take  a  carving-knife  and  see  if  she's  stuffed  with 
sawdust. 

Mm. I. n..   Oh,  Judy.  Judy,  don't  let  him' 

JIIIY.  No,  indeed.  Do  \on  suppose  I'm  going  to  have  my 
doll  ill-treated?  Go  see  if  M.UI  own  doll  is  stuffed  with  saw- 
dust. 

PUNCH.  Good  idea.  I'll  take  him  all  to  pieces  with  that  toy 
sword  of  his  that  In-  tried  to  cut  my  foot  oil'  w  ith  la-t  summer. 

|  Ojii  i ix  i-liifti  t  door. 

JAI  ii.    Let  me  out,  there's  a  good  fellow,  Punch. 

Pl'Ncll.  Count  on  me  for  that.  Master  Jack  I'll  let  you  out; 
I'll  let  you  all  out  in  a  way  you  won't  like.  J  lo  you  know  what 
I'm  n'oiti^'  to  do  now? 

JACK.  No,  1  don't.     Whai  ? 

Pi   M'll   (l-iilliiiij  In'in  "Ht  "li   till  Jli'nr,  ilinl  liliii'inij  Jlini  uri-iixxi-fiil/r 

mi   liis  xtuiiiiti-ln.     I'm   uoini;   to   sec    first   what    you    are    stuffed 
with. 

JACK  tin  lii-i-"i-}.    What  I'm  whattcd  with? 

Pi  \cn.  You'll  find  out  in  a  minute,  my  boy.  Do  you  remem- 
ber one  day  lasl  .summer  how  you  took  a  small  tin  sword  like 
this  (IJIHX  t"  rlnxil  nail  i/ils  xirufi/},  and  poked  it  into  my  ribs  like 
this'.'  |  I'likix  Jack  ;/i  ntli/  irith  it. 

JACK,   ()\v — wow — wouch!     You  tickle. 

PUNCH.  (  Hi,  do  I,  indeed'.'  Then  how  you  sawed  up  and  down 
my  foot  with  it.  like  this? 

JAI  K.    No,  I  don't  remember.  Punchy. 

PINCH.  Well,  I  do.  1  remember  it  well — just 
as  you  arc  going  to  remember  to-day  for  some 
time  to  come. 

JACK.  Well,  now,  see  hen'.  Punch:  honest, 
did  I  hurt  you? 

PUNCH.  Did   you?     Well,  you  11    be   able   to 
answer  1  hat  in  a  minute  or  two.  when  I've  sa wed 
oil'  your  head  to  see  w  hat  is  inside  (>f  jt. 
JACK.    Mollie.call  for  the  police. 
PUNCH    Yes.  Moliie.  do.     Lots  of  police  would 
come  in  answer  to  the  call   of  a  doll.     Ib^   lice1 
I'd  jusl  like  lo  sec  what  a  policeman  would  do  if 
a  doll  called   him.     For  my   part,  I  belie\e  bed 
run — the  other  way. 

JACK.  But  il  you  cut  my  head  off  you '11  kill  me. 
PUNCH.  Oh  no,  1  think  not.  Dolls  don't  die, 
you  know.  They're  only  destroyed  Judy  can 
sew  your  head  on  anaiii.  1  ^uess,  or  if  she  can't, 
w  e  can  throw-  yon  aw  a\  .  and  get  another  doll  in 
\oiir  place.  You  aren't  a  very  good  doll  any- 
how. Come.  now.  ( Jet  ready. 

[//('  x/ili-lx  f"   r,  n""-i    Jack's  In  ml.  irln  n  Judy, 

having  finished  in-iiiilini/  Mollie's  Imir  in 
n  ridiculous  fashion,  discovers  t/"  "/'/>/<- 
sauce, 

JUDY.   Hi!  Punchy1 

PUNCH.  Don't  bother  me.  Jud\.  I'm  busy. 
This  doll  is  getting  very  rebellions  simply  be- 
cause I'm  Li'oini;'  to  treat  him  as  he  treats  me. 

JUDY.  Very  well:  Mollic  and  I  will  have  the 
tea  party. 

PUNCH  (tlri'jijiiiiy  tin  xirurth.   The  what? 
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JDDY.  The  tea  iiarty.  I've 
found  milk  and  cake  .-mil  apple- 
sauce here  all  ready  to  lie  eaten. 

PUNCH.  Why  didn't  you  say 
so  before?    Apple-sauce!     I'm- 
lini!       Well,    if   this    isn't    rich 
ness.    I  wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  the  world. 

JACK.  Well,  don't  forget  inc. 
I  like  apple-sauce. if  I  am  a  dull. 

PUNCH.  Yes,  we'll  give  you 
smile.  We'll  give  you  a  spoon- 
ful to  feast  \oiir  eyes  u| 

Draw  up  the  table.  Judy,  and  sel 
it,  and  I'll  lix  these  new  dolls  ..f 
ours.  We'll  show  them  what 
lots  of  fun  and  how  little  apple 
sauee  dolls  usually  .yet  at,  tea 

parties  like  ihis.    ( Jiid\  prepares 

lln  tnhli .  /rlnli  Punch  */  iii/x.  .lack 
ami  .Mollie  i/liinee  iiii.i'/oiinly  t/t 
the  I'l'iii'/.'erx,  i  /<•.) 

Oho,  oho, 

I  happy  am. 
Aha,  oho, 

As  any  clam; 
We'll   go  without 

The  pudding  course, 
And  till  up  well 

On  apple-sauce. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!     My!     But  this  is  richness,  as  I  said  before. 

|    llillll'IX   <//,,/'//////. 

JACK  (aside  to  Mollie).  I'm  afraid  we're  going  to  be  badly  left, 
Mollie. 

MOLLIK.  So  am  I;  but  you  shouldn't  complain.  If  the  apple.. 
sauce  hadn't  attracted  his  attention  you'd  have  hail  your  head 
cut  off. 

PUNCH.  Now,  Master  Jack,  we'll  jjive  you  one  of  those  ima- 
ginary tastes  of  apple-sauce  you  have  always  been  so  fond  of 
giving  me — generous  boy  that  you  are. 

[.SV.v  Jack  jif'/n  rli/  mi  chili  r  mill  iinxhes  it  ii  j)  tn  infill'. 

JACK.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  move  my  hand! 

PUNCH.  Which,  being  a  doll,  you  can't.  (1'uslns  .Mollie  up  in 
table  in  a  sccoml  chair  iitmii/aidc  of  Jack.)  Now,  Judy,  you  sit 
there  (pointing  tn  <mc  <//</),  and  I'll  sit  here  (taking  other  end). 
Ah,  hut  this  is  tine! 

JUDY.  Isn't  it,  just!  Shall  I  help  you  to  some  apple-sauce, 
Mollie? 

MOLLIE.  If  you  please. 

PUNCH.  And  a  great  big  plateful  for  Jack,  please,  Judy.  I'll 
pass  the  milk.  (Fills  four  cups  iriih  milk,  and  puts  on*  before  each 
plnti',  while  Judy  helfix  'i/i'/  /HI. xm  a  the  iiji/>/c-.xniicc.)  Xow  for  the 
feast.  (Takes  a  »/««//////  "f  the  nance.  Jack  ami  Mollic  mean- 
while, iiniihle  to  move,  leare  theirs  untouched.)  Ah!  um!  isn't  it 
fine,  Judy? 

JUDY  (with  fur  mouth  full).  Elegant.  Just  taste  the  milk, 
Punch. 

PUNCH.  Milk-punch?     I  don't  see  any  milk-punch. 

JUDY.  I  didn't  say  milk-punch.  Punch-     I  said  milk. 

PUNCH.  Ah!  oh!    How's  that  for  a  joke,  Jack? 

JACK  (mad).  Pretty  bad. 

PUNCH.  Hoity-toity!  What  an  impudent  doll!  I'll  have  to 
punish  you.  (Takes  Jack  ai-ross  tin  muni,  <nnl  /i/m-ex  him  mi  his 
/Hi'-/,'  mi  tlie  floor  irith  liia  lei/x  nj>  agaiiixt  the  ir,ill.\  There;  try  that 
for  a  little  while.  It's  a  nice  comfortable  attitude;  one  I've  tried 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

JUDY.  Mollie,  why  don't  you  drink  your  tea? 

MOLLIE.  I  would  if  I  could ;  only  I  can't  move,  you  know, 
Judy. 

JUDY.  That's  so.     I'd  forgotten  that.     Here,  take  this. 

[Pllts  II  Sjioonflll  of  Xlll/Cl'   illt'l   Mllllie's    UUIIltll. 

MOLLIE.  It's  awful  good.     Seems  to  me  it  never  tasted  belter. 

JACK  (with  a  (/roan).   Where  do  I  come  in?     I'd  like  a  little. 

PUNCH.  That's  just  what  you'll  yet,  my  boy  —  a  very  little; 
so  little,  that  you'll  wonder  that  anything  in  all  the  world  could  be 
so  small.  (Helps  Jack  hack  tn  table,  and  /mills  spoonful  <if  xmia  lie- 
fore  his  month.  Jack  tries  to  take  it.  hut  Punch  /inl/x  itaway  and 
s/ral/oir.x  it  himself.)  Isn't  that  tine,  .Master  Jack'.' 

JACK.  How  do  I  know?     I  didn't  taste  it. 

PUNCH  (moekiny  him).  Why,  how  can  you  say  that?  Can't 
taste  it?  You  taste  it  quite  as  well  as  I  could  last  time  you  and 
Mollie  had  a  tea  party.  Here;  try  this.  (Holds  enp  of  milk  about 
two  i/n'/iex from  Jack's  month.)  How's  that? 

JACK.  This  isn't  fair.     You  are  getting  all  the  tea. 

PUNCH.  Why,  my  dear  boy,  you  surprise  me.  I'm  afraid  you 
are  ungrateful.  Getting' all  the  tea?  Why.  I'm  sure  Judy  helped 
you  to  as  much  sauce  and  milk  and  cake  as  I  ever  was  helped  to. 

JACK.   Yes;  but  you  are  eating  all  mine. 

PUNCH.   Well,  isn't  that  the  way  to  play  tea  party?     I'm  only 
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following  the  rules.    Every  time  I've  tea-parlied  with  you  you've 
eaten  all  mine. 

JACK.    Yes;  but  Ihis  is  different.     I'm  not  really  a  doll. 

.lri>Y.  Tut.  tui,  Jack!     Pray  what  are  you,  then? 

JACK.  I'm  a  boy. 

PUNCH.  Ho!  you  a  boy?  Why,  you're  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You  used  to  be  a  boy,  but  now  vou're  only  a  doll.  You're  me, 
and  I'm  you;  anil  really.  Jack,  I  think  you're  a  very  tiresome 
doll.  You  aren't  salisfled  the  way  you  say  dolls  always  are. 
You've  done  nothing  but  grumble  and  growl  all  the  time." 

.1  UK.    Hut  that's  because  you  treat  me  badly. 

I'l  NTH.   I  treat  you  just  as  you  always  tieated  me. 

JACK.    Well,  anyway — 

l'i  M  ii.  I  don't  want  to  hear  another  word  from  you.  I'm 
going  to  give  you  away.  I'm  tired  of  you  ;  you  don't  behave 
well  at  all. 

JACK.   Me?     Going  to  give  me  away? 

PUNCH.  Of  course.  I'm  going  to  pack  you  away  in  Ibis  trunk 
and  send  you  off  to  a  poor  little  Indian  boy  out  in  Dakota. 
(Picks  .]:\c\i.  nil  mid  throwshim  into  the  trunk.  Jack  lioir/x.)  Judy, 
don't  you  want  to  give  Mollie  to  ihe  Indians? 

Mm. LIE.  Oh,  please  don't,  Judy!  I'll  be  an  awfully  good 
doll— 

JUDY.  No;  I  wouldn't  give  Mollie  away  for  anything.  I'm 
going  to  take  her  out  for  an  airing  in  the  carriage. 

[Assists  Mollie  into  the  carriage  and  rolls  her  out  through  the 

<l"l'l\ 

JACK  (frum  trim/,'}.  Look  here,  Punchy.  Don't  send  me  oil'  to 
Dakota.  What  'II  my  lather  say? 

PUNCH.  Humph!  he  won't  say  anything.  He  doesn't  care  any- 
thing for  dolls.  I  should  think  you'd  know  enough  to  know  tluit. 
Men  of  his  age  have  something  else  to  ihink  about. 

JACK.  I  know  that;  but  you  don't  seem  to  remember  that  I'm 
not  really  a  doll. 

PUNCH.  But  you  are.  You  are  nothing  else.  You  wished  to 
be  a  doll,  and  the  fairy  granted  your  wish.  If  your  father  wants 
me  for  a  son,  he  can  have  me.  I  think  he'll  be  rather  pleased  at 
the  change,  because  I  heard  him  say  last  night  after  you  had  gone 
to  bed  that  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  you,  you  were  get- 
ting so  wild. 

JACK.  Well,  anyhow,  take  me  out  of  this  trunk  until  we  have 
settled  the  matter,  will  you?  It's  awfully  stuffy  in  here. 

PUNCH.  All  right;  I  will.  (Tal;s  .lack  out.  '  .lack  s,ison  edge 
of  trunk.)  I'm  not  severe.  I  don't  want  to  make  you  uncom- 
fortable, particularly  since  you'll  have  to  be  locked  up  in  there 
for  seven  or  eight  days.  I'm  going  to  send  you  to  Dakota  by 
freight. 

JACK.  Now  see  here — 

PUNCH.  I'm  peeing,  my  boy.  You'll  have  a  fine  time  out  with 
the  Indians.  The  children  may  leave  you  out  in  the  wet  grass 
all  night  occasionally,  but  you  \\on'l  mind  that.  Dolls  haven't 
any  feelings,  you  know,  and  they're  always  satisfied,  whether  it 
rains  or  shines,  and  as  for — 

Door  openx.     Kate  r  Mr.  Pratt  kins. 

PRATTKINS.  Jack  ! 

PUNCH.   I'm  taking  Jack's  place  lo -day,  sir. 

PUATTKINS.   Oh,  you  are,  eh?     How's  that? 

JACK.  I  wished  I  was  a  doll,  and  I  got  turned  into  a  doll. 
Punch  was  turned  into  me. 
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PUATTKINS.  Well,  Hint's  gond  for  you.  because  I've  come  up 
here  to  see  V"  about  someihing  vi  r\  pariicular. 

I'INCII     Dear  me!      1   wonder  what's  up  " 

I'KAT  I  KINS.  Y  diir  school  teacher  ("line  in  Id  see  IMC  In  day  .  ami 
!,.•  inlil  me  that  \  oil  \\.Mililu  I  study.  Now.  what  have  yon  to 

say  fdi-  \.iuiscir.''  |  I'uiieli  tries  to  sneak  out  of  th(  (/«»/•. 

.1  M  K.   I'm  only  a  doll,  papa,     lie's  mi- 
I'l  M  II     Oli.  that's  diily  a  joke.  Mr.  I'rattkms.      I'm  nol  him. 

,|  \,   K       YI^.    he    is    me    loo,   papa         lie-    Keen    trying    Id    cut    111}' 

head    oil  lo    see    what    Tin    sliilTeil    \\ith.anil     lie   ale   my    apple- 
sauce. 

I'l  M  II  (iiii.rimixlii).   Oh,  1  know;   1ml    1  «  as  only  fooling. 

l'i:  vi  -TKI.NS.  Oh.indeed!  Well,  we'll  see  about  that.  Did  you 
eat  .lack  s  apple-sauce? 

l'i  xi-ii.   Well,  yes;  but  — 

PKATTIUNS  Never  iniinl  the  buts.  Did  you  try  to  cut  his 
head  oil'  to  see  what  he  was  stuffed  with? 

I'rxcll.   That's  onlv  a  custom.      Kvery  hoy  docs  that  to  his  doll. 

I'KATTKINS.   Ah.  then  you  ni'i  the  hoy  an  1  In   is  ihe  doll? 

PUNCH  (tlo/ii  rntili/}.  I  suppose  so. 

JACK.  He  was  going  to  send  me  away  lo  the  Indian  children  in 
1  laknla,  loo. 

PUATTKINS.  Well,  underthc  circumstances,  I  think  I'll  make  no 
mistake  in  giving  you  what  I  came  to  give  .lack.  Come  mi. 

[Sri:ix  Puneli  'hi/tin  HI-HI  ninl  /ni/lx  liim  fi-nni  tli,  rnnni.    Punch 
ntrnt/1/lt'*  mini//.      Jack  nun-it  irilli  In  injlitfi- 

JACK.  Hooiay!  It  isn't  so  liad  after  all.  I  S,m nilx  nj' irlm.-l.'iinj 
from  in.i1  room.  Punch's  voict  i.i  Iminl  in  In  limn.)  Ho-ho!  Ha! 
ha!  ha! 

[Laughs  so  hard   //nit   In'  J'nUx  over  lnn-l.:r,inl  in    the  trunk. 
Door  opens.     Enter  Judy,  irith  Mollie  ///  :n/,//-,-,iri'/ni/,_ 

JUDT.   There,  Mollie.      Wasn't,  that  a  nice  ride'. 

MOLI.IE.  Fine;  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  oi  poor  Jack  all 
the  time,  going  out  to  the  Indians. 

,li  nv  He'll  never  go.  Punch  won't  send  him.  (Punch  <ip- 
IKIII-X  nt  ilnni-  ,-i'i/ing.)  Why,  Punchy  dear,  what  is  the  matter? 

PUNCH.  Matter  enough.  Jack's  father  was  just  in  here,  and  I 
got  one  of  Jack's  thrashings  in  his  place.  1  wish — 

JUDY.  Hush,  Punch.  Don't  wish  that.  Don't  you  remember 
\\hat  the  fairv  said?  We  can  keep  just  as  we  are  as  long  as  we 
want  to,  but  the  minute  we  wish  we  were  back  again  we  lose  it 
all. 

PUNCH.  I  don't  care.  I'm  not  going  to  stay  this  way  if  I'm 
to  get  all  the  lickings  that  Jack  ought  lo  have.  So  I  wish  things 
•were  as  they  were 

JUDY.  Don't,  Punch,  don't! 

PUNCH.     It's  too  late,  Judy — loo  late.     I  can't  help  wishing  it. 

[Jack    lii-r/ilts  tn  unn;    xlii//tt/l/.  xtijjli/  ill  Jir.it,  ninl  linn   ili'lin  I;/. 
Mollie  irinjx  In-r  In  ail  ii.i  jinir,  r  i,f  innri  mi  nt  I'l  turns  I"  !n  /', 
irliik   Punch  ninl  Judy  ijj-mr  xt  iff  mnl  tin  n  full  tn  tin  Jlnm: 
JACK  (gleefully).  Hunah!     We're  all  right  again. 

[  />,nn;x  Hi-mi  ml  tin    room 

MOLLIE.  Yes;  but  I'm  sort  of  sorry.  Jack.  Judy  treated  me 
very  well. 

JACK.  Well,  Punch  didn't  treat  me  well,  and  I'm  going  to 
make  him  suiter  for  it. 

Enli-r  Mr.  Prattkins 

PUATTKINS.  He  did  suffer  for  it.  He  got  something  I  had 
stored  up  for  you. 

PUNCH  (  from  tin  floor).  Yes  ;  but  I'll  gladly  give  it  hack. 
JACK.  No,  Punchy,  no.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  deprive  you  of 
that.     Keep  it.  my  boy,  and  I  forgive  you. 

[Awi-it*  Punch  /"  rise.  .lark  xlninlx  nt  r'njlit  .\,,rl  In  him 
ix  Punch.  In  i-i  nli'i-  ix  Mr.  Prattkins,  then  Judy;  innlnl 
left  sin  nils  Mollie.  Mollie  <ix.ii.ilx  Judy  tn  rix<-.  They 
stand  in  «  *i  ini'-i  ri-ii . 

MR.  PRATTKINS; 

We  think  'tis  very  clear  to  all  who've  walehed  our  pranks  to- 
night 
That   that  which  is  is  gen'rally  about  the  ihiug  that's  right. 

PUNCH; 
The  children  who  were  sorry  thai   they  were  not  dolls,  like  us — 

JUDY: 
Discovered  that  as  dollies  they  were  quite  ridiculous. 

JACK: 

While  dolls  who  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  take  the  children's 
place  — 

MOLLIE; 
Were  soon  discovered  putting  on  a   melancholy   face. 

MR.  PRATTKINS: 

From  whence,  'tis  very  evident, 
'Tis  always   well   to   be  content, 

Whatever  be  your  lul, 
And   not    go   moping   here  and   there, 
A  prev   to  dire  and   dark  despair, 
Because  you're  not   some  otherwhere, 
Or  something  that  you're  not. 

[  '/'/ni/  linnec  irith  glee. 

CURTAIN. 


I-'KKI)    FOUIKK'S    CIMMST.MAS    SURPRISE. 

IiY    HERBERT   LAWS   WEBB. 

Fi;KI>  !•'<  M.tiF.i:  was  one  <>t'  those  fortunate  boys  blessed 
with  "all  around"  tastes.  He  took  as  keen  an  inter- 
est in  baseball  or  fool  ball  or  bicycling  or  skating  as  any 
crank  who  can  talk  of  nothing-  but  bis  favorite  sport  at 
all  hours  and  seasons.  Hut  although  Fred  could  hold  his 
own  with  most  boys  in  every  out-door  game,  he  was  far 
ahead  of  most  of  them  when  it  came  to  things  thai  gen- 
erally belong  indoors.  lie  had  a  natural  gift  for  using 
his  bands  well,  and  he  was  an  expert  carpenter  and  joiner 
and  a  fair  mechanic  by  the  time  he  was  lifteen  years  old. 
Then  he  got  switched  off  to  chemistry  through  seeing 
son xperiinents  done  by  a  friend  of  bis  father,  an  ana- 
lytical chemist.  For  some  time  Fred  spent  most  of  his 
money  in  chemicals,  and  all  of  bis  spare  half-hours  in 
making-  explosions  and  abominable  smells  in  the  little 
room  where  he  bad  been  allowed  to  establish  bis  work- 
shop and  laboratory. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mrs.  Folger  made  a 
forcible  objection  against  the  explosions  and  the  bad 
smells  that  Fred's  chemical  experiments  usually  ended 
in.  In  fact,  she  forbade  them  altogether,  and  as  Fred 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  any  experiments 
that  did  not  sooner  or  later  lead  up  either  to  an  ear-split- 
ting report  or  a  smell  that  went  all  through  the  bouse, 
be  was  obliged  to  give  up  practical  work  with  his  retorts 
and  beakers  and  test  tubes.  Most  luckily  it  so  happened 
that  just  at  this  time  one  of  bis  grown-up  cousins,  who 
was  an  electrical  engineer,  took  him  over  one  of  those, 
great  buildings  in  New  York  which  simply  throb  with 
electricity.  Fred  saw  all  sorts  of  curious  electrical  in- 
struments and  machines,  and  although  he  could  not  un- 
derstand half  of  what  lie  saw.  or  much  of  what  was  told 
him  about  it  all,  he  was  so  impressed  that  he  promptly 
resolved  to  become  an  electrician. 

He  bad  never  fairly  been  :;ble  to  make  up  bis  mind 
before.  Sometimes,  when  be  was  out  boat  sailing,  be 
thought  a  sailor's  life  must  he  the  only  one  worth  living. 
After  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  but  electricity,  and 
in  about  a  year  he  had  gathered  together  a  collection  of 
batteries  and  coils  and  magnets  and  strange  looking  in- 
struments of  all  sorts  :lial  completely  put  to  shame  the 
bottles  and  crucibles  tin. t  formed  his  chemical  laboratory. 
Fred's  mother  was  quite  satisfied  with  bis  new  hobby, 
because  not  only  were  there  no  explosions  nor  smells  nor 
clothes  burned  away  by  acids,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
results  promised  to  be  quite  useful. 

lie  fore  Fred  had  been  studying  electricity  very  long  he 
fitted  up  a  complete  set  of  electric  bells  in  the  old-fashioned 
country  house,  which  bad  never  before  boasted  of  any 
such  convenience.  Then  he  added  burglar  alarms  to  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  telephones  from  parts  of  the 
house  to  the  servants'  quarters.  It  was  true  that  the 
bells  often  would  not  ring  for  a  whole  day  at  a  time, 
that  the  burglar  alarms  occasionally  went  off  of  their 
own  accord  at  very1  awkward  hours,  and  also  that  the  or- 
ders given  over  the  telephones  were  generally  misunder- 
stood. But  Fred's  father  and  mother  were  so  pleased 
with  bis  ingenuity  that  they  put  up  with  trifles  like  these 
without  much  complaint.  His  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, however,  chatl'ed  him  unmercifully,  and  told  him 
that  he  bad  better  stick  to  the  boots  and  shoes  in  which 
the  family  fortune  had  been  made. 

Just  at  the  time  that,  this  story  opens  Fred  bad  deter- 
mined to  plan  a  Christmas  surprise  for  those  same  young- 
er brothers  and  sisters  of  his.  He  had  resolved  that  it 
should  be  something  highly  original,  and  that  ii  should 
be  something  electrical — just  to  show  them  that  he  could 
do  a  great  deal  with  his  batteries  and  wires  and  magnets, 
in  spite  of  their  lack  of  faith.  But  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  hit  upon  a  good  scheme.  He  did  not  want  it 
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to  be  a  mere  practical  joke,  without  any  point  to  it,  but 
something  really  clever  and  interesting  and  mysterious, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  scientific. 

One  day  he  was  in  the  workshop,  idly  turning  over  the 
tilings  that  littered  the  table,  and  thinking  of  the  problem 
he  had  set  himself,  when  in  came  Jack  Hastings,  one  of 
his  favorite  chums.  Fred  and  Jack  were  boon  compan- 
ions in  all  sorts  of  games  and  sporting  expeditions,  but 
when  it  came  to  science,  or,  in  fact,  in  door  work  of  an  v 
sort,  Jack  was  not  in  it.  Indeed,  he  took  not  the  least 
interest  in  anything  of  the  kind,  and  laughed  at  Fred  for 
his  devotion  to  his  "  junksbop,"  as  Jack  called  the  labora- 
tory. 

"Now,  then,  Fred,  old  chap,  leave  these  rattletraps 
alone  and  come  along.  The  ice  on  the  small  pond  bears 
beautifully  this  morning,  and  we  can  practise  the  double 
grape-vine."  As  Jack  spoke  he  brandished  a  pair  of  gleam- 
ing club  skates  ill  front  of  him  to  show  that  he  meant 
what  he  said.  It  was  the  first  good  frost  of  the  winter, 
and  he  expected  to  see  Fred,  who  loved  skating,  start  up 
without  a  moment's  hesitation;  but  Fred  did  not  stir. 

"Sit  down  a  minute.  Jack,''  he  said.  "I'm  trying  to. 
think  of  something,  and  1  can't  get  hold  of  the  right 
idea.'' 

"  What's  the  matter?  Bell's  gone  wrong  again,  or  did 
the  cook  send  up  hot  water  when  you  telephoned  for 
more  biscuits  at  breakfast?" 

"No,  you  scoffing  beggar.  The  bells  have  worked 
splendidly  for  over  a  week,  and  as  for  the  telephones, 
they  talk  all  right,  but  the  stupid  creatures  don't  know 
how  to  use  them,  and  they're  too  silly  to  learn.  No,  I'm 
trying  to  inwiit  something  now." 

"  Oh  !  This  is  getting  serious.  Edison  will  have  to  go 
out  of  business  if  you  start  inventing1.  I  suppose  we  shall 
be  seeing  your  picture  in  the  newspapers  soon." 

"  Now,  Jack,  stop  your  chaff  and  see  if  you  can't  give 
us  an  idea.  I  want  to  get  up  a  Christmas  surprise  for 
the  young  'uns.  Something  to  go  by  electricity,  you 
know." 

"H'm!  Why  not  give  'em  an  electric  shock  when 
they're  all  in  bed,  and  pretend  it -was  Santa  Glaus  going 
hi>  rounds?" 

"I'm  afraid  they  wouldn't  see  the  fun  of  that,  and  I 
don't  quite  see  the  point  of  the  joke  myself." 

"No  more  do  I.  But  you  wanted  a  suggestion,  you 
know.  And  it  would  be  mysterious  enough." 

"  Yes.  A  jolly  sight  too  mysterious;  and  it  would  give 
Santa  Glaus  a  bad  character." 

"Well,  you  might  rig  up  an  electrical  Santa  Glaus. 
Put  electric-lights  in  his  eyes,  and  make  him  go  round 
and  glare  at  them  all." 

"Good  gracious,  Jack!  do  you  want  me  to  frighten 
all  the  children  to  death?  Besides,  I  can't  make  a  figure 
walk  by  electricity,  or  talk  either." 

"I  don't  know  about  walking,  but  as  for  talking,  how 
about  the  phonograph?  Those  ridiculous  talking  dolls 
say  things,  and  you  can  tell  what  they  say — if  you  know 
it  beforehand.  Surely  you  can  get  up  something  better 
than  that." 

"It's  not  so  easy  as  you  think.  You  chaps  that  don't 
go  in  for  science  think  that  things  can  be  done  just  as 
easily  as  talking  about  them;  but  it's  a  precious  sight 
more  difficult  than  you  imagine  when  you  come  to  rig 
up  apparatus." 

"Very  likely,  Freddy,  my  boy.  Anyhow,  I'm  not 
going  to  give  you  any  more  ideas,  as  you  sit  on  them  all 
so  hard.  So  you  may  just  get  your  skates  and  come 
along." 

Jack  was  a  couple  of  years  the  elder  of  the  two,  and 
was  the  leader  in  all  sports  and  games.  Fred  obeyed, 
and  the  two  spent  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  day  on  the 
ice.  But  Fred  was  nearly  all  the  time  thinking  of  his 
pet  scheme,  and  his  heart  was  not  in  his  .skating.  So  he 


made  rather  poor  work  of  the  difficult  figures  that  he  and 
Jack  were  practising  together,  and  he  got  soundly  raked 
over  the  coals  for  his  clumsiness. 

The  idea  of  the  phonograph  stuck  in  his  mind,  and  the 
more  he  thought  it  over,  the  surer  he  felt  that  something 
might  be  done  in  that  direction.  The  trouble  was  that 
although  lie  had  often  seen  the  phonograph,  and  had  list- 
ened to  it,  and  knew  how  it  worked,  he  scarcely  felt  equal 
to  making  one.  He  could  not  afford  to  buy  one,  and  did 
not  want  to  ask  his  father  for  the  money,  as  whatever  he 
did,  he  wished  it  to  be  a  complete  secret. 

That  evening,  after  the  younger  ones  had  gone  to  bed, 
Mrs.  Folger  said,  "  By-the-way,  Fred,  I  was  reminded  to- 
day how  near  Christmas  is  getting  by  a  letter  that  came 
from  Uncle  Alec." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  he'll  be  back  all  right." 

"  Well,  I  am  afraid  not.  He  doesn't  expect  to  be  able 
to  sail  from  England  until  just  a  week  before  Christmas." 

"That  would  be  too  bad.  Why,  Christmas  without 
1'nrle  Alec  wouldn't  be  like  Christmas  at  all." 

"No.  I  am  afraid  the  children  will  be  terribly  dis- 
appointed." 

"But  does  he  really  say  he  won't  be  able  to  start 
before  that?" 

"  He  seems  to  be  pretty  certain  about  it.  He  says  that 
by  coming  straight  through  he  may  get  here  late  on 
Christinas  day  itself." 

"  What  a  pity!  Why,  it's  on  Christmas  eve  that  we 
always  have  all  the  fun,  and  things  won't  go  off  at  all 
without  him." 

"  No,  they  won't.  I'm  afraid.  I  almost  think  we  shall 
have  to  get  James  Bartlet  up  here  to  take  his  place." 

Fred  laughed  at  his  mother's  suggestion,  and  went  off 
to  bed  feeling  very  disappointed  at  the  thought  of  his 
uncle's  expected  absence  from  the  family  Christmas 
gal  hering. 

Now  Uncle  Alec  was  Mrs.  Folger's  brother  and  the 
children's  favorite  uncle.  He  was  a  bachelor;  a  big, 
hearty,  good-natured  man.  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  al- 
ways ready  for  a  romp  or  a  game  of  any  sort.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  they  to  him.  As 
Fred  had  put  it,  Christmas  without  Uncle  Alec  wouldn't 
.seem  like  ( 'hristmas  at  all,  and  especially  Christmas  eve, 
when  it  was  the  custom  of  the  family  to  have  a  grand 
festive  gathering — the  great  day  of  days  itself  being 
spent  in  a  quieter  manner.  Fred  did  not  think  very 
seriously  of  bis  mother's  reference  to  James  Bartlet. 
James  Bartlet  was  one  of  the  foremen  at.  the  factory,  and 
his  likeness  to  Uncle  Alec  was  a  standing  joke  with  the 
family.  He  was  a  big  strong  man,  and  had  a  heavy 
black  mustache  and  black  hair,  just  like  Uncle  Alec, 
and  his  deep  voice  was  so  like  Uncle  Alec's  that,  except 
for  a  little  difference  in  accent  and  pronunciation,  you 
couldn't  tell  which  was  speaking  if  either  called  out  from 
a  little  distance. 

The  next  morning  Fred  had  an  idea.  It  was  such  a 
splendid  idea  that  at  first  it  quite  took  his  breath  away. 
He  was  cudgelling  his  brains  about  the  phonograph,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  happened  to  think  of  James  Bartlet, 
and  in  that  way  the  idea  came.  From  that  moment  he 
determined  that  Uncle  Alec  should  take  part  in  the 
Christmas-eve  festivities  whether  he  arrived  in  time  or 
not. 

With  Fred  to  plan  a  thing  was  to  act,  and  he  at  once 
set  to  work  to  make  a  phonograph.  He  knew  how  it  was 
made,  what  the  important  parts  were,  and  how  they  work- 
ed ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  knowledge  and  all  bis  efforts,  he 
could  not  rig  up  a  phonograph  that  would  talk  proper- 
ly. He  got  a  few  squeaks  and  grunts,  but  that  was  all. 
Scarcely  a  word  would  come  out  distinctly. 

After  spending  a  day  in  the  town  dropping  all  his  spare 
nickels — and  a  good  many  that  he  could  not  spare — into 
the  slots  of  the  phonographs  in  the  druggists'  and  hotels. 
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Tin-  next  morning  Fred  was  work/ing  away  in  high 
glee  \vitli  wires  :m<l  magnets  ami  boxes  :m<l  cylinders. 
||,.  |V1|  ID-  was  on  111'-  rii'M  truck  this  timr.  iiml  there 
\vuiilcl  he  no  Other  hitch  I"  spoil  his  plans.  Jle  liled  anil 
hammered  and  sawed  and  screwed  and  lilted  and  joined 
and  wound  wire  and  cut  out  plates  ol'  metal,  pulling  things 
together  and  pulling  them  to  piece*  again,  adjnst  HILT  and 
trying  every  part  jnsl  like  a  I'eviish  inventor  eager  lo 

linisli  the  i lei  of  some  wonderful   machine   thai    is   to 

bring  him  fame  and  fortune. 

This  went  on  for  some  days,  and  by  tbat  time  |-Y,  d 
li.-id  turned  out  several  curious  -  looking  things,  lie 
talked  and  bellowed  to  them,  and  altogether  made  a  -rival, 
deal  of  noise  with  them.  Naturally,  this  disturbed  Un- 
rest of  the  household  .soinewbat :  but  Fred  would  allow 
nobody  in  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  although  they  could 
all  bear  that  be  was  doing  a,  ",-reat  deal.  lie  paid  sev- 
eral mysterious  visits  to  the  factory,  and  so how  be 

seemed  to  he  greatly  interested  in  James  Bartlel's  depart  - 
ment,  and  spent  much  of  bis  time  in  that  worthy  fore- 
man's little  den,  talking  earnestly  and  going  over  papers 
•with  him.  For  those  few  days  James  scarcely  got.  time 
to  eat  his  dinner  properly,  as  be  had  to  look  after  bis 
work,  and  could  only  attend  to  Fred  during  the  dinner- 


HE    FILED    AND    HAMMERER    AND    SAUH)    AMI    SCREWED. 

he  decided  that,  after  all,  a  phonograph  would  not  do, 
and  he  went  home  very  much  cast  down.  It  was  very 
bard  to  find  that  his  beautiful  idea  was  no  good  after  all. 
What  was  the  use  of  a  phonograph  that  would  only  talk 
for  a  few  minutes — three  or  four  at  the  most  ;  Such  things 
ought  to  be  put  down:  they  were  only  a  hindrance  to 
people  who  wanted  to  do  things  scientifically. 

In  the  evening  Fred  was  very  glum  and  low  spirited, 
lie  felt  quite  unable  to  give  his  mother  his  usual  cheerful 
account  of  the  day's  doings. 

"What's  the  matter,  Fred?  You  seem  quite  out  of 
sorts  to-night.  What  did  you  do  in  the  town  to  day?" 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular,  mother  dear.  I  saw  one 
or  two  of  the  fellows  about  the  next  football  match,  and 
I  listened  to  a  lot  of  those  idiotic  phonographs.  Stupid 
things!  all  bands  and  cornet  solos  and  '  whistling  coons.' 
And  they  stop  just  when  you're  getting  interested  and 
want  'em  to  keep  on." 

Mrs.  Folger  laughed  merr-ly.  "  Why,  I'm  surprised  to 
hear  \ou  running  down  your  favorite  scientific  marvels, 
Fred.'" 

"  Well,  what's  the  use  of  a  scientific  marvel  if  you 
can't  use  it  just  when  you  want  it?" 

"  Ah  !  That's  what  I  have  often  thought.  That  seems 
to  be  a  little  habit  that  some  scientific  things  have."  As 
she  spoke  Mrs.  Folger  glanced  slyly  at  the  telephone 
hanging  on  the  wall. 

"  Now  that's  too  bad,  mother.  I'm  sure  the  telephone's 
all  right  if  people  would  only  use  it  properly,"  said  Fred, 
with  quite  an  injured  air. 

"Yes,  dear.  No  doubt  it's  all  our  fault.  What  a  pity 
now  that  your  uncle  Alec  couldn't  telephone  to  us  from 
London  !  How  nice  that  would  be!" 

Fred  jumped  up  from  bis  chair  with  a  bound.  "Oh, 
I  beg  pardon,  mummy  darling,"  be  said,  as  be  saw  her 
startled  look.  "I've  forgotten  something  1  wanted  to 
do  in  the  workshop;"  and  be  Hew  .:!!'  like  a  shot. 


The  last  day  or  two  before  Christmas.  Fred  was  busy 
putting  up  various  wires  about  the  house,  and  when  he 

was  asked  what  they  were  for,  he  said,  vaguely,  that  s e 

more  bells  were  needed.  Nobody  else  seemed  to  think 
there  were;  in  fact,  some  of  them  thought  there  were  too 
many  bells  already,  and  said  so,  but  that  did  not  disturb 
Fred  at.  all. 

Finally  Christinas  eve  came,  and  no  Uncle  Alec.  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  Mr.  Folger  came  in  with  a  telegram 
he  had  received  at  the  factory,  and  was  about  to  read  it 
out  to  the  children,  when  bis  wife  touched  her  fore- 
finger to  her  lip.  warningly  ;  so  he  said  nothing.  Every- 
body was  disappointed  at  the  prospect  of  Christmas  eve 
without  Uncle  Alec,  and  there  was  not  half  the  noise  and 
excitement  that  usually  reigned.  At  tea-time  Fred  made 
a  little  speech,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  With  an  air  of  extreme  seriousness  and  im- 
portance, be  said  : 

"  You  are  all  very  sorry  to  know,  as  I  do — no,  I  mean, 
as  I  am — I  mean,  er,  as  I— we  are  all  very  sorry  that 
Uncle  Alec  will  not  come — will  not  be  -will  not  arrive 
home  in  time  to  be  with  us  here  to  night.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  to  see  him,  to  have  him  with  us;  but  this  is  a 
time— this  is  a  day— I  mean  a  night— er,  rather,  at  this 
season  it  seems  that  we  miss — we  cannot  get  on  without 
him.  (Shut  up,  Johnnie,  will  you?  Stop  kicking!)  Now, 
Uncle  Alec  bus  not.  been  able  to  get  here.  No  doubt,  he 
has  tried;  no  doubt  be  is  as  anxious  to  come  as  we  are  to 
see  him.  But  he  has  to  come  a  long  journey,  and  ships 
are  slow,  and  so  are  trains,  when  one  wants  to  get  home 
to  spend  Christmas.  [Applause.]  Now,  although  ships 
and  trains  are  slow,  electricity  is  fast,  wonderfully  fast, 
marvellously  rapid."  Fred  began  to  get  eloquent.  "Some 
of  you  "—glancing  severely  around — "are  fond  of  jeering 
at  the  things  electricity  does  in  this  house.  But  by  elec- 
tricity, by  making  use  of  some  of  its  wonderful  powers, 
I  have  brought  Uncle  Alec's  voice  here  to-night  ahead  of 
him,  and  if  you  will  follow  me  into  the  nursery,  you  will 
hear  what  be  has  to  say  for  himself." 

At  this  Fred  brought  bis  little  speech  to  a  full  stop 
and  started  off  for  the  nursery,  directly  across  the  ball. 
His  brothers  and  sisters,  half  inclined  to  giggle,  but  still 
wondering  what  it  all  meant,  followed  in  a  troop.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Folger  and  the  grown-ups  brought  up  the  rear 
looking  quite  serious. 

In  the  nursery  the  gas  was  turned  rather  low.  The  big 
table  was  pushed  back  from  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
a  row  of  chairs  was  arranged  in  front,  with  a  good  space 
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in  between.  On  the  table  stood  a  box  about  the  si/.e  of 
a  soap-box — in  fact,  it  looked  rather  like  one — and  from 
the  side  of  the  box  there  came  out  a  large  funnel,  or 
trumpet.  Fred  stood  by  the  table,  and  when  everybody 
had  sat  down,  he  explained  things. 

"Now  this  is  one  of  the  finest  inventions  in  electricity. 
By  this  machine,  that  is  called  the  phonograph,  you  can 
bottle  up  a  voice  or  a  song  or  a  band,  and  let  ii  nut  again 
whenever  you  want.  That  is  what  1  have  dune  with 
Uncle  Alec.  He  can't  be  here  himself,  but  as  you  can  do 
so  many  things  by  electricity,  I  have  gut  his  voice  here, 
and  that  is  better  than  nothing.  I  now  push  down  this 
handle  and  start  the  machine 

As  Fred  spoke  he  pressed  on  a  little  handle  at  the  side 
of  the  box.  There  was  a  rattling  and  clicking,  and  then 
the  trumpet  began  to  speak.  It  spoke  out  loud: 

''  Good-evening,  my  little  nephews  and  nieces.  I  wish 
you  a  merry  Christmas.  I  am  very  grieved  not  to  be  with 
you  to-night,  as  I  have  always  been  before,  to  have  lots  of 
fun.  I  should  like  to  be  with  you  very  much,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  only  to  be  able  to  send  my  voice." 

Here  the  voice  broke  off  into  a  cough,  and  there  were 
some  dull  thuds  from  the  trumpet,  as  if  the  voice  were 
stamping  its  feet.  It  was  a  curious  raspinir  sort  of  voice, 
yet  it  was  Uncle  Alec's — or  it  sounded  like  Uncle  Alec 
talking  in  a  box.  The  children  looked  at  each  other  and 
wondered,  and  Muriel,  the  youngest,  clutched  hold  of  her 
mother's  hand  and  nestled  up  close  to  her. 

"It's  very  cold  wlrere  I  am.  It's  not  so  cold  in  Eng- 
land as  it  is  in  America;  at  least,  it  don't  snow  so  much. 
I  hope  you  will  all  be  very  grateful  to  Mist— to  Fred,  for 
bringing  my  voice  to  you  like  this.  He  can  do  lots  of 
clever  tilings  with  electricity,  and  after  this  you  mustn't 
joke  if  sometimes  a  bell  don't  always  ring  when  it  ought 
to.  Now  I  must  tell  you  what  a  lot  of  nice  things  I 
am  going  to  bring  you  when  I  do  git  home." 

By  this  time  it  began  to  strike  some  of  the  elder  ones 
that  Uncle  Alec's  accent  sounded  verv  fiiniiv  through  the 


phonograph.  Fred  had  coughed  and  turned  very  red 
jusl  as  Ins  name  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Folger  was  hold- 
ing Ins  hand  over  his  month  as  if  he  had  a  bad  tooth- 
ache. Still  nobody  spoke  but  the  trumpet,  which  went 
on  steadily: 

"There  \\as  so  many  lovely  things  in  London  an' 
Paris  that  it  was  hard  work  choosin'  what  to  brinti: 
There  was  dolls,  an'  books,  an'  games,  an'  candies,  an'— 

an'    I   don't   know    what   not.       I   knew   what    some  

wanted,  an'  I  goi  Unit.  \  wonder  what  Mooriel  will  say 
when  she  sees  a  bootiful  doll,  dressed  up  just  like  Queen 
Yieloree —  Byjimboree!  what's  that?" 

There  was  a  sort  of  crack  in  I  he  trumpet,  and  the  voice 
stopped.  There  was  a  deep  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
while  Fred  stooped  over  the  box  and  nervously  began 
pressing  handles  and  pulling  at  wires. 

Then  Muriel's  little  voice  piped  out  with  a  very  injured 
tone:  "  Why,  I  do  believe  it's  James  Bartlet.  He  always 
says  '  By  jimboree  !'  " 

"  Nonsense."  said  Fred,  from  among  the  wires.  "Don't 
be  a  little  goose." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  noise  in  the  hall,  and  the 
next  instant  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  in  the 
doorway  stood  a  big  figure  covered  in  snow.  Snow  was 
clinging  to  his  mustache  and  eyebrows,  as  well  as  all 
over  his  hat  and  coat,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  veritable 
Santa  Clans.  A  regular  shout  went  up. 

"Why,  it's  Uncle  Alec  himself!"  And  they  fell  upon 
him  in  spite  of  the  snow. 

"Fred,"  he  called  out,  "  the  snow  has  broken  one  of 
your  wires,  and  it  fell  on  the  carriage  and  nearly  cut  my 
'head  oil'." 

"We  got  your  telegram,  Alec,"  said  Mr.  Folger,  quietly ; 
"but  we  didn't  want  to  spoil  Fred's  Christmas  sur- 
prise." 

Fred  bolted  off,  saying:  "  I  think  I'd  better  get  James 
liartlet  out  of  that  stable.  No  good  letting  him  holloa 
awav  to  a  broken  wire." 
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came  into  the  Pullman  sleeper  just  as  Christ 
J_  mas  eve  was  closing  in.  a  woman  and  oin1  small 
boy.  Tin-  uomaii  was  dressed  ill  willow's  clothes  fresh- 
ly made.  but.  of  rather  cheap  material,  such,  as  the  lady 
in  the  opposite  seelion  decided  after  one  fiance  of  her 
practised  eye,  as  would  very  soon  hang  limp,  turn  In-own, 
and  look  "sleazy."  The  box's  suit  was  ;i  t.ri  tie  outgrown, 
and  not.  in  the  latest  st\  le. 

But  no  lack  in  the  matter  of  clothes  could  extinguish 
the  he;iii>  in  the  bright  eyes  which  ga/.ed  about  in  child- 
ish delight  on  the  fineness  of  the  surroundings,  and  which 
met  witli  frank  friendliness  the  gaze  of  fellow  travellers  as 

lie  stood  up  to  pavs  bis  hand  over  a  panel  above  bis  head. 

A  man  in  the  seat  close  behind  leaned  over  and  spoke 
to  him.  It  took  but  a  few  words,  joined  with  a  glance  at 
the  kindly  face,  to  loosen  the  Hood  gates  of  childish  talk. 

"  YI-S,  we've  come,  oh  !  ever  'n'  ever  so  far.  We  was 
•on  a  train  that  something  happened  to  it,  on  another 
road,  and  so  we  didn't  get  here  to  get  on  this  road  this 
morning;  we  thought  we  would.  So  we  have  to  keep  on 
to-night,  and  that's  how  'tis  we  come  into  this  nice  car. 
We  was  just  in  a,  seat  all  last  night:  but  mamma  said 
we'd  have  to  have  a.  place  to  sleep  to-night.  Handsome 
here,  ain't  it?"  patting  the  velvet  cushion.  ''And  they 
•make  up  cunning  little  beds,  just  like  you  has  at  home, 
mamma  says;  only  it  coMs  a  lot." 

The  clear  treble  rang  out  for  the  full  bent-lit  of  the 
half-dozen  nearest,  neighbors,  and  just  here  mamma 
whispered  a  few  words  which  checked  the  How  of  infor- 
mation. The  round  face  grew  sober  with  grave  specula- 
tion, and  presently  a  hand  touched  the  shoulder  of  the 
•man  in  the  seat  behind 

"  Say,  mister,  Santa  Glaus  doesn't  travel  on  this  train?" 

"  Oh,  I  really  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  I 
suppose  not." 

"That's  what  mamma  said  she  s'posed,"  with  a  little 
sigh.  "But  course  he  couldn't,"  with  a  half -laugh. 
"Santa  Glaus  has  too  much  to  do  Ghrislmas  eve  to  be 
takiii'  trips." 

"And  he  doesn't  travel  by  rail,"  some  one  suggested. 

"Course  he  doesn't,"  with  enthusiasm.  "He  goes 
Ivitin'  along  with  his  reindeer,  scootin'  over  the  roofs 
and  down  the  chimleys — my!  But,"  with  another  sigh, 
"I  don't  know  how  he'll  find  me'" 

"  Where  did  you  expect  him?" 

"Oh,  to  grandpa's;  we're  goin'  there.  And  I  'spected 
to  hang  up  my  stockin'  there,  and  I  wonder  what  Santa 
""11  think  when  he  goes  down  the  chimley  and  doesn't  find 
my  stockin'.  Do  you  s'pose,"  with  a  little  anxiety,  "he'd 
go  back  to  our  old  house  where  we  lived  'fore  papa  died, 
:specl.in'  to  Hud  us  there.'" 

"No.  I  think  not.  Santa  Glaus  keeps  track  of  his 
children,  you  know." 

"I  guess  so,"  brightening  up;  "and  he  knows  me. 
He's  brought  me  things,  oh  !  dozens  of  Christmases." 

"Then  I  guess  he'll  be  likely  to  find  you  somewhere." 

A  delighted  expression  grew  on  the  small  face  as  a 
keen  investigation  of  the  face  of  the  person  offering  such 
comforting  opinion  seemed  to  result  satisfactorily. 

"If  you're  sure  he  wouldn't  forget,  though  he's  got 
such  millions  and  millions  of  places  to  go  to.  He'll 
think  it.  strange  I  ain't  there  at  grandpa's  with  my  stock- 
in'.  Well,"  with  another  sigh,  •'  I  hope  he'll  get  to  under- 
stand some  way;  and  I  hope  he'll  know  I  was  good,  and 
didn't  bother  mamma  when  she  said  we  couldn't  get 
there,  for  all  I  wanted  to  awful  bad."  There  was  a  choke 
in  the  high-pitched  voice. 

The  porter  now  came  to  make  up  the  berths,  and  mam- 
ma led  the  hoy  to  another  seat.  For  a  while  the  clear 
•eyes  watched  with  a  pleased  admiration  all  the  arrange- 


ment of  the  "cunning  little  beds."  Then  mamma  drew 
him  into  her  arms  and,  as  the  <piiet  of  approaching  sleep 
fell  on  him,  talked  softly  of  the  Christmas  eve  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  when  i|iiiet,  shepherds  watched  their 
Hocks,  with  the  clear  heavens  above,  and  the  star  leading 
to  the  cradle  of  the  Child  for  whose  sake  v\  e  love  to  make 
Christmas  a  lime  of  rejoicing  for  children.  Inside  the 
curtains  of  the  berth  the  pillous  for  mother  and  child 
were  laid  at  opposite  ends,  in  order  to  give  more  room, 
so  that  the  expression  of  pleasure  in  the  "pretty  cur- 
tains," "  nice  little  pillows."  "  warm  blankets."  with  the 
mixture  of  delighted  giggles  was  still  easily  audible. 

The  next,  man  behind,  coining  to  his  berth  a  short  time 
later.  Mopped  with  a  stare  of  surprise,  and  then  met  with 
a  smile  the  smile  of  the  lady  across  the-  aisle  as  she 
nodded  towards  the  curtains  which  closed  outside  the 
boy  who  had  missed  a  visit  from  Santa  Glaus.  Upon 
the  button  of  the  drapery  hung  a  small  stocking. 

others  paused  in  passing,  and  others  came  on  hearing 
of  it,  so  that  before  long  every  one  in  that  sleeper  bad 
seen  the  little  Christinas  stocking.  In  the  subdued  light 
there  may  have  been  tears  mingled  with  the  smiles  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  those  who  by  foi:-e  of  cir- 
cumstances were  n'ot  gathering  by  some  stocking-decked 
liresiile;  from  those  whose  life  had  lost  the  music  made 
by  little  feet  ;  perhaps  sadder  by  those  who  had  wandered 
far  from  home  joys  and  home  purity. 

"A  poor  place  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  afraid,"  said 
the  next  behind  to  the  lady  across. 

"Perhaps  not  so  bad  as  one  might  think,"  was  her  an- 
swer. She  had  opened  a  lunch  basket,  and.  just  as  the 
man,  after  fumbling  in  bis  pocket,  dropped  a  silver  dol- 
lar in  the  toe  of  the  stocking,  drew  out  a  box  of  candy, 
which  followed  the  dollar. 

"Look  there!"  Four  school-girls  on  their  way  home 
for  the  holidays  caught  sight  of  what  was  going  on. 

"Well,  it.  isn't  often  you  see  a  Christmas  stocking- on 
its  travels.  We  must  scrape  up  something  for  it." 

A  doll  was  hastily  made  up  of  two  or  three  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs and  crowded  in,  accompanied  by  nuts  and  can- 
dies from  lunch  baskets.  A  boy  further  down  made 
somelemons  into  pigs,  which  nearly  filled  the  slocking. 

But  the  gifts  did  not  stop,  for  the  spirit  of  the  season 
was  fully  awakened.  Small  coins  were  passed  along 
from  one  hand  to  another,  and  shaken  well  down  into  the 
toe  by  the  man  next  behind.  A  woman,  with  a  bag  of 
Christmas  gifts  for  a  family  of  expectant  small  friends, 
made  a  selection  from  them,  and  brought  her  oH'ering. 

"Why,  the  stocking's  full,"  said  the  man  next  behind. 
"But  here— this '11  do!" 

He  pulled  out  a  large  silk  handkerchief,  and  when 
she  laid  her  gifts  inside  tied  it  by  the  four  corners,  and 
pinned  it  to  the-  stocking. 

The  word  had  passed  along,  and  travellers  in  the  next 
car  came  through  to  take  a  peep  at  the  travelling  stock- 
ing. Small  trinkets  were  edged  in  beside  the  doll.  Scarfs 
were  tied  around  the  stocking,  and  handkerchiefs  filled 
out  with  nobody  knew  what  fastened  on.  In  short,  if 
Santa  Claus  was  not  travelling  on  that  train  some  of  bis 
near  relatives  must  have  been.  The  child  and  his  mo- 
ther were  hurried  out  of  the  car  early  in  the  morning. 

"  Hush— sh-sh-sh-sh-h-h-h— !"  The  mother  was  fairly 
out  of  breath  with  her  efforts  to  keep  that  boy  from 
arousing  the  whole  car.  But  the  car  was  ready  to  arouse, 
and  shouts  of  laughter  mingled  with  the  squeals  and  <r\<r. 
gles  and  exclamations  of  delight  and  amazement. 

"Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas!"  Heartfelt 
greetings  followed  the  two  as  at  length  t.hev  hurried  out. 

"He  shouldn't  have  done  it — I  didn't  know,"  said  the 
mother,  looking  about  in  shy  gratitude.  And  with  the 
puff  of  the  engine  came  the  last  words  of  the  bov: 

"But.  mamma,  if  I  hadn't  done  it,  how  would  Santa 
have  known  where  to  Hud  me.'" 


M 
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A     CHRISTMAS     CAROL. 


Words  by  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


inic  by  ETHELBEBT  NEVIN. 


1.  When  Christmas  comes  with  song  and  stir.  We  bring  our  boughs  of  pine  and  fir;  Oh! 

Christinas  comes  we  light  our  five.  In  cheer  and  mirth  and  jol  -  li  -  ty,  Oh! 
Christmas  comes,  where'er  we  roam,  We  hear  the  mer-ry  sounds  of  home.  Oh  ! 
Christmas  comes  on  sea  or  land,  'Tis  love  sends  gifts  from  hand  to  hand,  Oh! 


•  = 


i  i  i 

**  **"l**       ~'* 


'  -»— >-  zziLz 


sweet    bells,     ring! 
sweet    bells,     ring! 


And     all      we      meet   to      them    we    say,    "By    God's  good   will     be      glad      and  gay,    By 
Our     ta  -  pers    make  a       star  -  ry     arc,        So    shone  the     Star    a   -   cross     the   dark.  So 


sweet     bells,     ring!          And     bus  -  y        peo  -  pie     on        the  street,  Laugh  out   when  stran-ger  -  folk     they  meet,  Laugh 
sweet     bells,     ring!          But     dear-est      gift,    the    Vir  -  gin's  Son,     Him -self    be  -  stows  on       ev   -    ery    one,     Him- 


God's  good  will     be      glad    and  gay."  Sing!  sing!  sing! 

shone  the     Star     a   -   cross  the    dark.  Sing!  sing!  sing! 

out     when  strau -ger  -  folk  they  meet.  Sing!  sing!  sing! 

self       be  -  stows    on      ev  -  ery    one.    Sing!  sing!  sing! 


2.  When 

3.  When 

4.  When 


( 
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Tun  burly    I!niiiis,  i.inM  mutes, 

Sli.lr     Hub's    add     Willie '*    IIJCi.'    IICW    Skates; 


• 


"'. 


A  lid   when   they   £ot   Ilioin   MM   1  hey   1  r 
Tiii-  in-  willi  wondrous  wlio\v  ot  pi'iii 


Till  Mike,  tin-  H<hT,  went  "  Kor-Ilunip !" 
And  down  lie  cuiiif  all  in  :i  lump. 


Jim  lidpf-d  him  up,  but  then  their  feet 
Behaved  in  tasliion  indiscreet; 


ATM]    rir    llii'V    Unr\v    \\lljlt    h:ipp('lM'd    they 

AVer-1  ^lidin^  nu   the  ice  tliis  way. 


"Once  more,"  cries  Jim.     "Once  get  the  swini:, 
Anil  we  shall  go  like  anything." 


"Tlml's  it  I"  cries  Mike.     "Hooray!  I  vow 
\\'e  liL-arti,  you  bet,  are  'in  it    IK>\V." 


And   Mike  was  iL'ht.     The  two  |>onr  wrecks 
Were  "ill  it"  light  up  to  their  necks. 
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VOLUME  XV. 


A    TOIJI'KIM)    THAT    WAS    LOST. 

ONE   OK   THE   01. II    SAII.OK'S    V  A  UN'S. 

1!Y    W    -I    BENDEKSON. 

IT  was  a   clear  anil  beaut  i  I'll  1    moonlight  night.       It    was 
also    a    cold    night.      There    \vas    very    little    wind    to 
speak  of,  but.  there  \vas  a  biting  erispness  in    tin-   atmos- 
phere, so  thai   an.\    one   who    W3S  "Hi    for  a    walk    fell    like 
ing   ii]i  a   pretiv    livelj    gait.       llenr\     llovey   and    his 

brother  had    been    studying  their  lessons,  for   sol ] 

days    had    conn'    agait),    and     they      were     nol     idle     hoys. 
\\'hen     thev     had     linished.    a     fe\v     minutes     after    eight 
o'clock,   llenrv   looked  out  of  the  u  indo\v,  and  exclaimed. 
••  1   (ell  yon.  mother,  this  is  a.  lino  niuhl  !" 
Mrs.  Hovey  looked  out,  and   agreed   with   her  son. 

"  Yes."  added  ( reorge  ;  "  and  how  daucy  the  stars  are?" 

"I  feel  dancv  mvsclf  Ihis  sort  of  weather."  said  Hen- 
ry. "Mother,  mayn't,  we  go  nut.  and  run  as  far  as  the 
beach  and  hack.'  it.  isn't.  Led  tune  yet." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hovey  ;  "1  think  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  will  make  you  sleep  better." 

"II  nrrali  !"  cried  (  reorge,  snatching  up  his  cap. 

The  next  minute  the  two  hoys  were  hounding  over  the 
rough  road  towards  the  sea.  It  was  only  a  short,  dis- 
tance, and.  according  to  their  custom,  thc\  made  straight 
for  the  old  pier.  They  did  not  dream  of  finding-  the 
Old  Sailor  there;  hut.  he  was  there.  He  was  not.  sitting- 
down,  lie  was  standing  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  gazing 
out  to  sea.  He  heard  the  hoys'  footsteps,  and  turned  his 
tiea 

"Waal,  waal,  waal !"  he  exclaimed.  "I  wouldn't 
never  'a'  thort  o'  seem'  you  out  here  at  night." 

"And  we  didn't  expect,  to  see  you,"  replied  Henry. 

"I  s'pose  ye  jess  couldn'  stay  in  no  house  w'en  it  were 
sidi  a  werry  fine  night,  out.-o'  doors.'' 

"That's  it.  Mother  said  a  hreath  o'  fresh  air  would 
do  us  good." 

"Mother  said  so,  eh?  That  there  mother  o'  yours — 
Say.  are  she  made  any  doughnuts  to-day?" 

"No;    but  there  are  some  left  from  yesterday." 

"  \Verry  good,  too;  u-erry.  werry  good.  An'  do  you 
s'pose  there  might  be  any  tea-leaves  in  the  pot?" 

"Maybe." 

"  An'  some  hot  water  in  the  kiltie?" 

"  Sure  to  he." 

"Also  werry  good.  I  were  a-thinkin'  that  p'rhaps 
you  would  sleep  a  little  extry  better  ef  you  heard  about 
wot  this  'ere  moonlight  night  reminded  me  of." 

"  Oil,  I'm  sure  we  would!"  cried  Henry. 

"But  this  'ere  pier  are  not  no  bed  o'  down  on  sich  a 
night,  an'  ef  I  were  to  keep  you  here  a ,-lellin'  o'  a  yarn 
I  expect  your  mother  wouldn'  like  it..  Moreover,  also, 
an'  furthermore,  you  might  git  a  sore  throat." 

"  Then  walk  up  to  the  house  with  us." 

"That  are  about  wot.  I  were  a-proposin'  to  do." 

"And  I'm  sure  mother  will  give  you  a  doughnut  and 
a  cup  of  hot  tea." 

"  Wieh  the  same  would  be  werry  agreeable  on  this 
'ere  cool  evenin',  an'  I  think  might  werry  likely  make  the 
\  arn  a  leetle  longer." 

So  the  three  friends  started  for  the  house.  On  arriving 
there  Henry  explained  the  state  of  all'airs  to  his  mother, 
and  the  cup  of  tea  and  the  doughnut  were  soon  produced. 

"Now,"  said  Henry,  "  what  were  you  thinking  about 
when  we.  found  you?" 

"  Wich  the  same  I  are  about  to  relate  to  you  in  a  plain 
an'  simple  tale  o'  the  sea.  It  were  a  worry  large  ati'  old- 
fashioned  ship  wot  I  seed  out  there  wot  sol  me  a-thinkin' 
about  a  experience  wot  I  had  oncet  on  to  a  man-o'-war  in 
furriii  waters."  The  Old  Sailor  swallowed  the  last, 
mouthful  of  tea,  and  then  said:  "Thankee,  inarm.  The 
principal  pnssonage  in  this  'ore  yarn  wot  I  are  a-goin'  lor 
to  tell  you  were  a  torpedo." 


"    \    torpedo'" 

"  Yos.  Not  the  kind  wot  hoys  throw  at  sea  farm' 
gon'lemen  on  lln-  |-'oiirtli  o'  .Inly,  but  the  kind  that  is  oc 
enpiod  ahoard  o'  war  ships." 

"  What   kind   is  thai 

"  A  lorpedo  are  a  kind  o'  a  invention  wot  are  made  oni 
o'  copper  an'  other  melal  in  the  shape  o'  a  cigar.  ||  .-ire 
loaded  wilh  <j  11  neol  ton  or  dynamite  or  some  sieh  slnll' 
to  make  il  go  oil',  an"  it  has  machinery  in  it  to  turn  a 
propeller  wol  makes  it  go  jess  like  a  boat.  An'  there's  a 
wire  to  it  w  'ich  the  same  you  keep  the  end  of  ahoard  the 
.ship,  an'  by  elcctricitx  you  sleer  the  aforesaid,  an'  make 
it  do  'most  aiMllun'.  'ceptin'  to  talk,  w'ioh  it  warn'! 
never  intended  lo  do  hut  oncet  an'  then,  good  -by.  The 
puppose  of  a  lorpedo  is  to  l>|o\v  up  a  enemy's  wossel. 
You  launch  the  torpedo  overboard,  bavin'  started  the 
machinery,  an'  away  she  goes  at  a  '„'((  knot  gait.  \  011  a- 
steerin'  of  her  by  Ihe  electric  wire.  AY 'on  she  hits  the 
other  ship  yon  oxplodos  her  by  electricity,  an'  the  other 
ship  goes  to  ]>avy  Jones's  locker  in  sections.  Are  that 
plain  to  \  our  mind?" 

"()li  yes,"  said  the  Inns.  "Now,"  added  Henry. 
"  tell  us  about  your  torpedo." 

"Waal. "said  the  (  (Id  Sailor,  "it  were  in  the  llu.-so- 
Turkish  war.  I  were  knockiif  around  Europe  without 
no  berth  w'en  it  bruk  out,  an' so  I  says  to  myself,  .says  I, 
here's  goin'  to  be  a  shindy  with  chalices  for  pri/e  money, 
an'  I  hurried  oft'  an'  'listed.  I  were  not  a  green  hand  ex- 
actly, 'cause  I'd  sarved  three  yeais  on  tl\e  Minnesota  an' 

•  year  on  I  lie    Hurt  font  durin'  a  difli  kilty  w'ieh  an/  be 

twixt  the  Nortb'n  and  the  South'n  parts  of  the  I'niled 
Stales,  in  w'ich  the  same  we  live.  Howsumever,  I  didn't 
speak  any  Roosian  ;  but  they  put  me  on  the  cruiser  ,S7,-/yi- 
offn'fcli,  w'ere  an  ossifer  wot  talked  English  had  charge 
o'  the  powder  diwision;  an'  lindin'  I  were  an  old  Amer- 
ican man  o'-war's  man,  he  look  me  into  his  gang  an'  put, 
me  to  work.  Before  the  war  got  fairly  started  I  know  oil 
all  the  commands  in  Roosian;  an'  w'en  a  ossifer  su  al- 
loyed his  front  teeth,  choked,  coughed,  an'  said,  '  Ouftik 
gouvitchsky  vod,'  I  knowed  putty  well  thai  he  meant, 
'  (  'ast  loose  am'  purwide,'  w'icli  is  the  order  to  git  every- 
thin'  ready  fer  to  load  up  and  shoot. 

"  The  business  o'  this  'ere  cruiser  Skipoffr/tcli  wore 
pecul'ar  an'  aggrawatin'.  I  s'pose  you  know  that  there 
are  a  passage  o'  water  connectin'  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  an'  that  the  Black  Sea  are  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  Roosians.  Leastways,  you  ought  to  know  it,  an' 
if  you  don't,  what  fer  do  you  study  geoggerfy,  w'ich  the 
same  I  s'pose  you  have  at  school." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Henry;  "and  the  strait  you  mean  is 
the  Bosporus." 

"W'ich  the  same  it  isn't,"  said  the  Old  Sailor.  "The 
strait  wot  I'm  alludin'  to  are  the  Dardanelles,  not  the 
Bosporus.  The  Skipoffvitch  were  engaged  in  hangin' 
around,  dodgin'  in  an'  out  among  the  islands  o'  the  ( )  rei  k 
Archipelager  for  the  purpose  o'  prewentin'  any  Turkish 
man-o'-war  from  Constantinople  from  gittin'  out  an1 
away  into  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  pleiitv  o  I  loo 
sian  ships  in  the  Black  Sea  to  head  'em  off  if  they  tried 
to  run  up  to  Odessa  or  sich  ports,  an'  we  wanted  to  keep 
'em  shut  up  in  the  Sea  o'  Marmora,  w'ere  they  couldn't 
do  no  harm  to  nothiii'  'ceptin'  their  own  perwisions. 
Waal,  to  prewent  this  'ere  story  from  growing  as  long 
as  our  cruise,  I'll  jess  skip  over  a  month  or  so,  an'  come 
down  to  the  partikler  occasion  w'en  that  torpedo  got  lost. 
Fust  and  foremost  lemme  ask  you  whether  you  ever  saw 
a  dry  gale  o'  wind?" 

"  You  mean  a  gale  when  it  doesn't  rain  and  the  sun 
often  comes  out  from  behind  the  clouds?"  said  Henry. 
"Oh  yes,  I've  seen  that  kind  of  a  gale  right  here  on  this 
coast,  often." 

"  Werry  good,  too,"  said  the  Old  Sailor,  gazing-^  >ut  into 
the  bright  moonlight  at  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  laugh- 
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ing  heartily,  but  without  a  sound.  "Only  in  this  'ere 
gale  wot  I'm  a  -tellin'  of  the  moon  were  more  notahle 
than  the  sun,  Vniisr  what  this  story  are  ahout  happened 
at  night.  It  had  been  a  blowin'  a  howlin'  dry  gale  I'cr 
two  clays,  an'  the  Cap'n  allowi-d  that  it  would  be  better 
fer  us  to  go  an'  lie  up  under  the  lee  o1  a  werry  small  an1 

low  island  jess  outside-  <>'  I  he  entr: e  to  the  I  tardanelles, 

w'ere  a  lookout  at  the  topmast  head  could  see  any  wessel 
wot  might  try  to  come  out,  while  our  ship  could  he  ridiu' 
werrv  snug  to  her  anchors.  Bless  you,  how  it  war 
blowin'!  The  clouds  were  si/./.liii'  across  the  sky  like 
great  buckets  full  o'  spray,  an'  every  oncet  in  a  while  the 
moon  would  come  shootm'  out  from  behind  one  <>'  'cm 
like  a  white-hot  cannon  -ball.  The  sea  were  roarin'  like 

ten   thousand   mad   hulls,  an'   ll nhers    were  breakin' 

on  ever}'  wave.  To  make  tilings  all  the  more  interestiu', 
the  sea  war  alive  with  phosphorescence,  an'  every  comber 
that  broke  looked  as  it'  she  was  on  fire.  It  were  nigh 
•on  to  the  most  grandest  ni^ht  wot  I  ever  seed  at  sea, 
Every  time  a,  sea  hit  our  cruiser  under  the  bow  the  spray 
'd  lly  ii|>  around  the  cat-heads  like  flames,  an'  I'm  blamed 
ef  it  didn't  make  even  me  feel  creepylike  sometimes. 
'Cause  vv'y?  It  didn't  look  real,  it  didn't,  but  more  like 
a,  sort  o'  a  burnin'  ghost  o'  a  sea.  Lt-a.stwa.ys,  that's  wot 
I  says  to  myself  standin'  right  there  on  the  starboard 
side  o'  the  forec's'le  deck  of  tin-  Roosian  cruiser  Slcijicfl- 
r/'/i-l/ 

"Waal,  we  was  a-gittin'  well  up  under  the  lee  o'  the 
aforesaid  island  w'en  the  lookout  let  us  know  that,  he 
seed  a.  sail,  w'ich  the  same  looked  like  a  man  o'-waiv 
One  o'  the  ossifers  went  aloft  an'  took  a  look,  an'  then  he 
came  down  in  a  great  deal  o'  a  hurry,  an'  after  that  there 
was  a  great  lot  o'  whisperin'  among  the  ossifers  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Putty  soon  some  orders  was  gave,  an'  I 
made  out  that  the  wessel  comiii'  out  war  steerm'  such  a 
course  that  she'd  pass  close  around  the  south  cud  o'  tin- 
island,  an'  not  more  'n  700  yards  from  when-  u  e  were  a- 
proposin'  to  anchor.  The  Cap'n's  idee  were  that  she 
wouldn't  see  us  in  behind  the  island,  an'  she'd  be  right 
on  top  o'  us  afore  she  knowed  anythin1,  an'  we'd  just 
blow  her  into  flinders  with  a  torpedo.  I  didn't  think 
it  were  much  o'  a  night  fer  torpedo  practice-,  but  as  I 
weren't  an  ossifer.  but  a  seaman,  I  were  not  supposed  to 
think.  There  warn't  no  question  about  her  bein'a  Turk, 
'cause  none  o'  our  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  could  'a'  got 
through  the  Bosporus  noway  at  all. 

"The  torpedo  were  got  ready,  an'  I  stood  by  with  the 
rest  o'  the  launchin'  crew.  We  waited  an'  waited,  an' 
putty  soon,  arter  we'd  waited  about  an  hour,  the  ship 
hove  in  sight  off  the  point.  She  were  a  great  high  sided, 
old  fashioned  hooker,  an'  she  were  a  sort  o'  a  greenish- 
white,  like  moonlight,  or  a  iceberg  at  night,  from  water- 
line  to  truck.  I  tell  you,  boys,  that  there  wessel  gave 
me  the  shivers  the  werry  minnit  I  see  her.  An',  bless 
you!  although  it  war  blowin'  a  gale,  that  craft  had  every 
stitch  o'  canvas  set;  yet  she  were  a-creepin'  along  like 
she  war  tired.  The  torpedo  ossifer  he  didn't  seem  to  no- 
tice nothiu',  but  give  the  order,  an'  the  torpedo  were 
launched. 

"  We  could  see  it  rushin'  thro'  the  seas  jess  as  plain  as 
if  it  were  da.y,  on  account  o'  the  phosphorescence  an'  the 
moonlight,  an'  I  says  to  myself,  says  I,  that  the  other 
ship  would  see  it  too,  an'  would  let  loose  on  it  with  her 
rapid-fire  guns,  ef  she  had  any.  But  blow  me  for  a  por- 
poise ef  she  paid  any  attention  at  all  to  it.  '  They're  all 
asleep,'  says  our  Cap'n,  laughiii',  '  an'  in  a  second  they'll 
all  be  in  eternity.'  Our  torpedo  ossifer  were  fairly 
dancin'.  he  were  so  excited.  The  torpedo  were  steerin' 
beautiful,  an'  war  goin'  as  straight  fer  the  ship  as  a  bul- 
let at  a  target  on  shore.  The  wire  were  runnin'  out  at  a 
16  knot  gait,  an'  the  electric  sharp  stood  by  to  press  the 
key  w'en  he  got  the  order.  In  a  few  short  seconds  we 
saw  the  torpedo  right  under  the  strange  wessel's  side. 


'  '  Ouaniphkth  !'  screeched  the  torpedo  ossifer. 

"  The  electric  feller  pushed  down  the  key,  an'  we  all 
held  our  breaths,  a-lookin'  at  the  stranger  an'  waitin'  fer 
the  explosion 

"  I'st  :       That   there  wessel  went  out." 

"Did  what; "  exclaimed  the  boys. 

"Went  out  — je.ss  like  gas  wot's  turned  off.  There 
warn't  no  explosion  at  all;  -not  a  sound;  but  the  ice- 
bergy-lookin'  ship  warn't  there.  That's  all." 

"  But  the  torpedo;" 

"That  weren't  I  here,  either.  The  wire  fell  slack  an' 
slopped  runnin'  out,  an'  w'en  we  hauled  it  all  in  the  cud 
were  jess  burnt  oil',  an'  smelled  like  all  the  brimstone  in 
creation  'd  got  on  to  it.  \Ve  had  to  chuck  it  overboard, 
or  else  the  hull  crew  'd  been  sult'ercated." 

"And  what   became  of  the  while  ship?" 

"My  young  friend,  there  is  some  questions  wot  can't 
be  answered." 

"But  what,  was  she?" 

"It  ain't  fer  me  to  say  wot.  she  were,"  said  the  Old 
Sailor,  very  gravely,  "  but  it's  allus  been  my  solemn  con- 
viction that  them  then?  Koosians  tried  to  torpedo  the 
l-'/i/iii'  Diilclininii,  w'ich  the  same  you  can't." 


SANTA   GLAUS    WITH    MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

I;Y   n.  u.  PAINE. 

I  GUESS  you'll  find  John  Amos  out  in  the  studio, 
James:  lies  been  spending  most  of  his  time  out, 
there  lately.  Up  to  some  tinkiimboberation  or  other,  1 
reckon,"  said  Mrs.  lYemlergast.  Jack  Frail's  grandmother, 
to  Jimmy  At  water,  in  answer  to  the  latter's  anxious 
inquiry  at  the  living  room  door. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Jimmy ;  "  the  correctness  of 
your  surmise  as  to  the  nature  of  his  occupation  is  borne 
out  by  the  scene  of  his  activities." 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  the  old  lady  to  her  daughter,  as  Jimmy 
bowed  himself  out  and  shut  the  door,  "who'd  ever  'a' 
thought  that  Sam'l  Atwater's  son  would  have  had  such  a 
command  of  language;  and  Sam  a  deaf-mute  from  bis 
birth!" 

"  Come  along,  Frogsy,"  said  Jirniny  to  his  companion, 
Fenelon  de  Smith,  whose  nickname  was  a  delicate  school- 
boy tribute  to  bis  alleged  French  ancestry;  "Jack's  in  the 
studio." 

A  few  steps  brought  the  two  boys  past  the  house  to  the 
small  barn  in  the  rear  of  the  lot,  in  the  loft  of  which 
Jack's  "studio"  was  located.  As  they  entered  they  no- 
ticed that  the  ladder  leading  to  the  studio  had  been  drawn 
tip,  and  that  the  trap-door  was  closed.  On  the  under  side 
of  the  trap  was  a  notice  in  large  black  letters, 


THIS   IS    MY    BUSY    DAY  ! 


"There!"  said  Fenelou  ;  "what  did  I  tell  you?  He's 
working  at  something  he's  keeping  secret.  He  won't 
come  down.  I  stood  here  and  yelled  for  ten  minutes 
yesterday,  and  couldn't  get  a  word  from  him." 

"Oh,  that's  only  because  you  don't  belong  to  It,"  said 
Jimmy'.  "I'll  bring  him  down  soon  enough.  Just  step 
outside  and  shut  the  door,  please  " 

Fenelon  went,  out  with  a  perplexed  look  on  his  face. 
As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door  be  turned  around  and 
looked  in  through  the  key-bole.  Then  he  turned  away. 
"No,  I  won't  do  that,"  he  said  to  himself;  "that's  a  mean 
trick;  but  it's  pretty  hard  to  have  so  many  of  the  fellow.' 
so  mysterious  with  that  wonderful  society  that's  so  awful 
secret  that  they  won't  even  speak  the  name  of  it,  and  not 
have  some  curiosity  about  it.  It's  probably  nothing  but 
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a  lot  of  stuff  and  nonsense,  anyhow.     I  wish  I  belong •<! 

I"  il.  Ih'iii'j  ii,"  he  sighed. 

.In \    in    llic   mean   tiini!  hud   taken    a   small   liillcl    ol' 

\\<MM!   that    hung    I >y    a    string   from    a    nail,  and    k -ked 

tliree  limes  slowly  mi  tin-  ll»i>r.  llicn  three  times  iii  rapid 
succession.  I  nstanl  l\  a  similar  rapping  was  heard  mi  t  lie 
floor  above.  Jimmy  then  rapped  twice  slowly  and  twice 

quickly.  This  was  ansueivd  hy  a  single  rap  l'r<iin  ahovc. 
The  trap  opened  and  .hick's  head  appeared. 

"  Hullo,  Boundless!"  he  cried.       "  What's  up:1" 

"  *i  OU  are."  replied  Jimmy  ;    "come  down." 

"  No  :  you  come  up."  sai<l  .lack,  and  began  to  lower  the 
ladder.  "I  \\  ant  l»  see  \  on." 

"Frogsy's  outside,"  said  Jimmy. 

"  I  know  it."  answered  Jack  "He  started  to  look  in 
through  the  key-hole,  and  then  thought  better  of  it. 
Frogsy's  improving.  I  want  to  see  him,  too." 

In  another  minute  the  two  boys  had  climbed  the  ladder 
and  \\ere  standing  in  the  studio.  Jimmy  had  been  fliere 
many  and  many  a  time  before.  But  this  was  Kenelon's 
first  visit.  He  saw  a  la  rye  room,  taking  up  half  the  avail- 
able space  in  the  loft,  which  was  divided  in  two  by  a  par- 
tition which  showed  no  door  or  other  opening.  The 
room  in  which  lie  stood  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  large 
skylight.  On  a  work  bench,  which  took  up  a  good  part 
of  one  side  of  the  room,  were  a  number  of  cells  of  an 
electric  battery,  some,  insulated  wire,  and  oilier  electrical 
contrivances. 

"  Fenelon,"  he  said — and  that  young  man  looked  ui> 
in  surprise  at  the  use  of  his  own  name  instead  of  the  nick- 
name he  had  expected  to  hear — "Fenelon,  you  may  won- 
der why  you  are  admitted  to  this  room,  where  usuallv 
only  those  chosen  few  are  allowed  to  venture  in  who  be- 
long to  It.  Now  Fenelon,  it  is  known  that,  you  would  like 
to  belong  to  It;  but  to  do  that,  you  must  live  up  to  a  cer- 
tain standard.  It  isn't  a  very  high  or  impossible  stand 
a rd.  because,  we  don't  want  to  keep  ourselves  out,  hut  it 
draws  the  line  at  all  meanness — prying"  iFenelon  blush- 
ed), "tattling,  swearing,  lying,  smoking,  and  cruellv  to 
animals  and  children.  Some  of  the  first  of  these  faults 
you  were  guilty  of  when  you  first  came  to  the  High- 
School,  but  I  know  how  hard  you  have  worked  to  over- 
come them.  You  are  fond  of  animals  and  kind  to  them. 
Then  what  makes  you  cruel  to  children.'" 

Kenelmi  looked  up;    "  I  ain't!"  be  said. 

"That's  the  trouble,"  said  Jack;  "you  don't  realize  it. 
Did  you  know  that  you  had  frightened  Jimmy's  two  lit- 
tle sisters  so  by  telling  them  ghost  stories  that  they  are 
scared  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark?" 

"Jimmy  never  said  anything  to  me  about  that,"  said 
Fenelon. 

"No, "said  Jack;  "Jimmy  isn't  that  kind  of  a  boy. 
The  question  is  this:  I  have  invented  a  way  to  keep  those 
kids'  minds  quiet  on  the  ghost  subject;  will  you  see  me 
through  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean?     What  is  it?"  asked  Fenelon. 

"  It's  this,"  said  Jack  :  "  I  have  rigged  up  a  little  electric 
light.  It  isn't  very  big  and  it  isn't  very  strong,  but  it's  a 
light;  and  I  can  put  it  in  the  little  girl's  room  with  a  but- 
ton right  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  so  that  if  they  wake  up 
and  feel  afraid,  they  can  just  touch  the  button  and  light 
up  the  room,  and  see  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  frightened 
at.  It  will  cost  just  one  dollar  to  put  it  in.  That  is  your 
allowance  for  four  weeks.  Are  you  willing  to  put  it  up 
for  this  purpose  •" 

Fenelon  hit  his  lip,  and  shuffled  his  right  foot  to  and 
fro  on  the  floor. 

"Say,  are  you  sure  it  '11  work  '"  he  asked,  suddenly. 

"Sure,"  answered  Jack.  "See  here!"  He  lifted  a 
small  incandescent  burner  from  the  table  and  touched  a 
button  which  was  attached  to  the  same  wire.  The  carbon 
instantly  glowed,  and  gave  out  a  faint  light.  "That  '11 
seem  a  great  deal  brighter  at  night,"  he  explained. 


"Say,  uhen  ean  you   put.  il   up;"  asked   Fenelon. 
"  <  Hi,  a  n  \   time  —  this  afternoon  ;   the  sooner  the  belter." 
replied  Jack 

"  Well.  hoys.  I'll  go  you."  said  I'Y'lielon.  "  I'.ut  real- 
ly I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  your  little  sisters,  Jimmy.  I'm 
awfully  sorry  for  what  I  did,  and  I'll  pay  for  pulling  in 
the  light."  he  continued.  "  Let's  do  it  right  away." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  three  hoys,  loaded  with  /inc  and 
wire  and  acid,  and  all  the  needed  paraphernalia,  were  on 
their  way  to  t  he  At  \\aters. 

It  did  not  take  the  boys  long  to  lix  up  the  light.  The 
jars  of  the  battery  were  placed  in  a  box  under  the  bed. 
to  which  Jimmy  furnished  a  lock.  The  wire  ran  up  be- 
hind the  bed  to  a  button  on  the  wall,  then  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  along  to  about  the  centre,  where  the  electric- 
lamp  hung. 

Fenelon  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  kept  pushing 
tin-  button  and  then  letting  go. 

On  the  Friday  before  Christmas  Fenelon  came  up  to 
Jimmy  Atwater  when  school  was  dismissed,  and  said, 
"Jimmy,  I'm  afraid  that  electrical  invention  of  Jack's  is 
going  to  do  as  much  harm  as  it's  done  good." 

"How's  that,  Frogsy  ;"  asked  Jimmy,  with  interest. 

"I'll  tell  you.  Yoti  know  that  Bertha  and  my  little 
sister  play  together  a  great  deal.  Well,  last  night  The- 
rese  asked  me  if  she  couldn't  have  a  light  like  Bertha's, 
because  she  wanted  to  see  Santa  Claus  too.  I  kept  ask- 
ing her  questions,  and  she  told  me  that  Bertha  and  Bertie 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  sleep  with  one  ear  open, 
and  as  soon  as  they  hear  anybody  in  the  room  they're 
going  to  turn  on  the  light  ami  see  who  it  is." 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Jimmy.  "  I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  won- 
der what,  we  can  do ;" 

"  I  thought  we  might  get  Jack  to  fix  the  button  so 
that  it  wouldn't,  work  on  Christmas  eve,"  suggested 
Fenelon. 

"No,  that  wouldn't  do."  said  Jimmy.  "  Let's  go  and 
ask  Jack;  he's  just  ahead." 

They  soon  caught  up  with  him.  and  explained  the 
situation 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said;  "I've  provided  for  that.  Come 
into  the  studio." 

The  boys  went  up  with  him.  He  went  over  to  an  old 
chest,  and  pulled  out  a  lot  of  queer-looking  furs. 

"  There,"  he  said  to  Jimmy.  "  take  those,  and  ask  your 
father  to  put  them  on  when  be  goes  into  the  children's 
room  to  till  the  stockings.  The  children  will  wake  up, 
they  will  turn  up  the  light,  and  they  will  see  Santa  (  'laus, 
sure.  This  is  the  Santa  Claus  suit  I  made  out  of  an  old 
buffalo  robe  last  year.  It's  so  big  that  your  father  can 
easily  gel  into  it — though  he  may  find  it  a  little  short  in 
the  legs."  he  added.  "It  wasn't  any  too  long  for  me." 

The  day  after  Christmas  the  three  hoys  met  again  in 
the  studio  to  compare  presents  and  experiences. 

Fenelon  was  very  anxious  to  hear  about  Jack's  plan. 

"Oh,  it  was  great."  cried  Jimmy.  "Father  put  on 
the  suit,  and  mother  stuffed  it  mil  with  pillows.  The 
trousers  only  came  down  to  bis  knees,  and  lie  wore  an 
old  pair  of  arctics  with  some  bits  of  fur  stuck  on.  We 
rigged  him  up  with  a  white  false  beard,  a  pack,  and 
every  tiling  like  the  fairy-tales,  and  be  was  the  most  com- 
ical-looking object  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Mother  and  I 
got  laughing  so  we  could  hardly  stop. 

"Well,  the  joke  of  it  was  father  went  into  the  room 
and  dropped  his  pack  on  the  floor  with  a  thump,  and  the 
children  didn't  budge;  then  he  began  tilling  the  stock- 
ings. But  the  kids  slept  as  sound  as  the  Seven  Sleepers. 
Then  be  whacked  on  the  floor  two  or  three  times  with  a 
ba-eball  bat  that  I  got  for  Bertie.  Nothing  would  wake 
those  children  up.  Father  came  out  in  the  hall,  and  we 
had  a  council  of  war.  Father  said  he  wasn't  goiuu  to 
make  such  a  guy  of  himself  all  for  nothing,  so  nothing 
would  do  but  I  must  bundle  up  and  go  out  to  the  stable 


BERTHA    WAS    NEAREST  THE    BUTTON,  AND   SHE   TOUCHED    IT. 


and  get  the  string-  of  sleigh-bells.  Then  I  stood  outside 
the  door  and  jingled  them  until  the  kids  really  did  wake 
up.  Bertha  was  nearest,  the  button,  and  she  touched  it, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Santa  Clans  caught  in  the 
act.  It  scared  her  so  that  she  took  her  linger  off  the  but- 
ton, and  father  slipped  out  in  the  darkness.  All  was 
quiet  for  a  minute.  Then  they  began  to  discuss  \vliich 
should  light  up  again.  Finally,  Bertie  lighted  up  again. 
'  'There,'  he  said,  'you  see.  you  scared  him  away.' 

'I  don't  care,'  whispered  Bertha;  'lie  left  all  the 
presents.' 

'  Then  I  don't  care,'  said  Bertie;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment they  were  both  fast  asleep." 


CADET     DAYS:* 

A.       STOl-tY      OF      TVESX      POINT. 

BY    CAPTAIN    CHAULES    KING,   U.S.A., 

AUTHOR   or    "A    WAIL- TIME    WOOING,"  "  BK.TWEEN    TIIE    LINES,' 
"  CAMPAIGNING  WITH  CUOUK." 


CHAPTER     VI. 

IT  takes  but  little  time  for  a.  boy  to  win  a  nickname  in 
the  corps  of  cadets,  though  a  lifetime  may  not  rid  him 
of  it.  Physical  peculiarities  are  turned  to  prompt  account, 
and  no  account  is  taken  of  personal  feelings.  Certain 
fixed  rules  obtain  as  to  the  eldest  and  youngest  of  each 
class.  They  are  respectively  "Dad  "and  "Babe."  Other- 
wise a  young  fellow  becomes  "Fatly''  or  "Skinny," 
"  Whitey  "or  "Cutty,"  "Beauty"  (if  ugly),  "Curly"  or 
"  Pinky,"  "Shanks"  or  "Legs,"  "  Bones,"  etc.,  if  in  any- 
way remarkable  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view, 
"Sissy,"  "  Fanny,"  "Carrie,"  if  rosy -cheeked  and  clear- 
skinned,  whether  otherwise  effeminate  or  not.  All  these. 
more  or  less,  depend  upon  physical  charms  or  faults, 
and  these  are  apt  to  be  settled  at  the  start.  So,  too,  such 
titles  as  "Parson,"  "Deacon,"  "Squire."  Others  coiue 
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in  as   lasting  mementos    of  some   unfortunate   break    in 
recitation  or  blunder  in  drill. 

But  no  term  or  title  is  so  calculated  to  convey  with  it 
so  much  of  exasperation  in  the  case  of  the  plebe,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  as  one  which  is  exclusively  military. 
Just  why  this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  The 
end  and  aim  of  West  Point  existence  is  the  winning  of  a 
commission,  that  opens  the  way  to  a  series,  perhaps,  of 
military  titles;  yet  let  a  plebe  be  saddled  with  such  an  ap- 
pendage to  his  name,  all  the  explanations  in  the  world 
cannot  save  him  from  misconception  and  annoyance. 

From  the  time  a  new  cadet  is  fairly  in  uniform  and  a 
member  of  the  battalion  he  has  perhaps  no  higher  ambi- 
tion than  that  of  being  made  a  corporal  at  the  end  of  his 
year  of  probation.  It  is  indeed  a  case  where  "many  are 
called  but  few  chosen."  Four  out  of  five  are  doomed  to 
disappointment,  but  the  head  of  the  class  in  scholarship 
stands  not  so  high  in  cadet  esteem  as  he  who  heads,  the 
list  of  officers.  To  be  made  senior  corporal  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and,  as  such,  acting  sergeant-major,  or  first 
sergeant  throughout,  camp  in  the  absence  of  Second  Class 
or  furlough  men,  is  to  be  the  envied  of  almost  every  other 
yearling;  but  to  have  conferred  upon  one  in  his  plebe 
camp  by  common  consent  the  title  of  "Corporal  "  carries 
with  it  a  weight  of  annoyance  little  appreciated. 

It  was  Geordie  Graham's  luck  to  begin  his  very  first 
tour  of  guard  duty  with  this  luckless  handle — that,  too, 
coupled  with  the  diminutive  of  "  Pops." 

Geordie  swallowed  all  comments,  vigilantly  walking 
the  post  assigned  him. paying  strict  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  him  every  few  moments  by  the  officers  of  the 
guard.  Time  and  again  as  a  boy  he  had  played  at  walk- 
ing post,  in  front  of  the  doctor's  quarters,  punctiliously 
saluting  officers  in  the  daytime,  and  sternly  challenging 
after  dark  before  being  hustled  off  to  bed.  All  this  stood 
him  in  good  stead  now.  lie  had  studied  the  cool,  pro- 
tesMonal  way  of  the  regulars  on  sentry  duty,  and  looked 
far  more  at  home  oil  post  this  bright.  .Inly  day  than  any  of 
his  classmates.  Both  Lieutenant  Allen,  who  was  officer 
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iii  charge,  and  Cadet  i  'a plain  Leonard,  who  was  officer  of 
ihe  day,  said,"  Very  well  indeed,  sir, "  as  lie  repeated  the 

loii'j;  list  of  liis  i  nsl  ruct  ions 

It  Called  him  to  think  that  when  gentlemen  of  tlieir 

standing  should  li'cal  him  with  Mich  respect,  and  when 
the  general  regulations  of  the  army  |irovided  that  all 
persons  of  whatsoever  rank  in  the  service  should  observe 
respect  towards  sentries,  so  many  old  cadets,  lolling  in 
the  siiade  of  their  lent  I  lies  in  (  'onipany  A.  so  many  class- 
males  skipping  alontr  inside  his  posl  on  the  path  leading 
to  the  shoeblack's  or  to  I  he  water-tank,  should  make  audi- 
ble comments  about  the  "corporal  on  post." 

I  I  is  life  had  been  spent  on  til  6  frontier,  where  (lie  safety 
of  the  camp  depended  on  Ihe  vigilance  of  the  sentry,  and 
where  no  man.  high  or  low,  behaved  to \\ards  a  soldier  on 
such  duty  excepl  \\itb  the  utmoM  respect.  He  remem- 
bered what  Met  'rea  had  told  him.  that  even  as  a  sentry 
on  post  -  indeed,  more  so  at  such  limes  I  ban  at  any  other, 
so  long  as  he  was  green  and  unaccustomed  to  the  duty — 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  old  cadets  in  the  old  days  to 
"devil  "  and  torment  the  plebe  in  every  conceivable  way. 
But  Geordie  argued  that  be  was  not  green.  He  knew 
the  main  points  of  sentry  duty  as  well  as  any  cadet, 
though  nowhere  are  the  liner  points,  the  more  inlricate 
tests,  so  taught  as  they  are  at  the  Military  Academy. 

It  was  actually  his  misfortune  that  he  knew  so  much. 
Geordie  Graham  iniiJit  have  been  spared  many  an  hour 
of  trouble  and  injustice  and  misrepresentation  had  he 
no!  been  imbued  with  the  soldier  idea  of  the  sacred  char- 
acter  of  the  sentinel.  It  was  one  thing  to  submit  to  lie 
un  written  laws  and  customs  of  the  corps  of  cadets  so  lone 
as  they  were  applied  to  him  in  his  personal  capacity.  It 
was  a  very  dill'crent,  matter,  however,  in  his  judgment,  to 
be  interfered  wilh  or  molested  as  a  member  of  I  he  guard. 
His  first  "two  b ours  on  "  in  the  in oruing  passed  with- 
out material  annoyance,  for  most  of  I  lie  corps  were  out  of 
camp  at  drill.  At  dinner-time,  after  marching  down 
with  the  guard,  he  found  his  classmates  at  the  I!  ('onipany 
table,  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  awaiting  his  coming 
with  no  little  eagerness;  but,  as  the  yearlinus  began  Iheir 
quizzing  the  instant  he  took  his  seat  and  unfolded  his  nap 
kin,  Prazier  and  Burns  were  forced  to  be  silent.  Council 
had  remained  with  the  relief  posted  at  cam]}  during-  the 
absence  of  the  battalion,  so  Pops  had  bis  tire  to  undergo 
all  alone.  The  Third  Class  men  hailed  him,  of  course,  by 
his  recently  discovered  title. 

"  Ah  !  the  cavalry  corporal  of  Camp  ( 'oyote  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  IJiggs.  the  nearest,  of  his  tormentors.  "Corporal, 
suppose  that  you  found  your  post  suddenly  invaded  at 
night,  sir,  by  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  gener;il- 
in  chief  and  stall'  on  the  east,  the  commandant,  and  cor- 
poral of  the  guaid  on  the  west,  the  superintendent  and  a 
brass  band  on  the  north,  Moses  and  the  ten  command 
ments  on  the  south,  and  the  ghost  of  Horace  Greeley  on 
the  other  side,  which  would  you  first,  advance  wilh  the 
countersign  :" 

Mr.  Woods,  another  young-  gentleman  whose  years  at 
the  Academy  had  conferred  upon  him  the  right  to  cate- 
chise, wished  to  be  informed  what  Corporal  Grahams — 
er — excuse  me — Corporal  1'ops's — course  would  be  in  the 
event  of  a  night  attack  of  Sioux  squaws  upon  his  post. 
A  third  young  gentleman  demanded  to  be  informed  if  lie 
had  ever  been  regularly  posled  as  a  sentry  before,  and  to 
this  question  Pops  truthfully  answered  "No,  sir,"  and 
wenl  on  eating  bis  dinner  as  placidly  as  lie  could,  keep- 
ing up  a  good-natured  grin  the.  while,  and  striving  not  to 
be  milled. 

I'.nt  Fra/.ier,  smarting  under  his  own  worriments.  jeal- 
ous, too,  of  Ihe  comments  that  he  had  overheard  from 
the  lips  of  fair-minded  cadets,  who  could  not  but  notice 
Graham's  easy  mastery  of  sentry  duty,  was  only  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  give  Pops  a  diu'  on  his  own  account. 
At  last  the  chance  seemed  to  come,  and  Benny,  eager 


to  show  old  cadets  and  new  comrades  how  much  more 
a  Beanton  Iligh  school  cadet  knew  of  sentry  duly  than 
a  frontier  plebe,  lucklessly  broke  forlh: 

"Nice  blunder  you  made  ibis  morn  ing.  ( iraham,  turn- 
ing your  back  on  the  ollicer  of  the  day.  instead  of  facing 

him  and  saluting  !"  And  Benny  looked  triumphantly  about 

him.  The  other  plebes  u  it  hi  n  hearing  pricked  up  their 
ears,  as  a  mailer  of  course. 

"  Is  that  so  .-"asked  I 'ops  "When  was  il?" 
"  Oh,  you  needn't  pretend  you  didn't  see  him!  I  saw 
you;  so  did  Green  here.  hidn'l  I.  Green.'  I  spoke  of  it 
at  the  time.  You  looked  right  at  bun  as  lie  came  around 
from  A  Company  street  past.  Ihe  Adjutant's  tent,  and  iu- 
slead  of  slopping  and  presciil  ing  arms  yon  deliberately 
t  u  rued  \  our  back  on  him,  and  stood  facing  Fort  Clinton 
while  he  passed  along  behind  you." 

Alas,  poor  Benny !  Even  yet  he  had  not  begun  to  learn 
bow  dangerous  a  thing  was  a  liltle  learning.  Graham's 
reply  uas  perfectly  quiet  and  placid. 

"I  was  taught  this  morning  that  when  an  ollicer 
pas-ed  along  in  rear  of  the  post  without  attempting  to 
cross  it,  simply  to  stand  at  a  carry,  facing  outwards.  I 
never  heard  of  its  being  done  any  other  way." 

"  Ho,  ho !"  laughed  Benny.  "  Why,  the  very  first  Ihing 
a  soldier's  taught,  is  to  look  towards  the  ollicer  he  salutes, 
and  never  to  (urn  his  bad;.  Ain't  it  so.  Mr.  Cross?"  he 
asked,  confidently  and  a  ppea  i  inu  ly  of  the  corporal  of  the 
guard,  who  had  arisen,  listening  wilh  a  grin  on  his  face 
while  pulling  on  his  gloves. 

'•'You  have  a  heap  to  learn  yet.  young  man,"  was  the 
withering  reply.  "A  sentry  always  faces  outward  in 
camp  when  an  ollicer  passes  by.  even  if  be  passes  behind 
his  post,  in  which  case  he  doesn't  even  salute.  I  gave 
Mr.  Graham  those  orders  myself,  sir." 

Pops  was  wise  enough  to  hold  his  peace,  and  never 
admit  thai  he  knew  it  all  before:  nor  did  be  join  in  (be 
burst  of  laughter  at  Benny's  expense,  Fra/ier.  indignant, 
discomfited,  shamed  again  before  them  all,  glared  wralh- 
fully  at.  his  tentmale.  as  though  it  were  all  his  fault. 

But  it  would  never  do  to  let  a  plebe  come  oil'  with  such 
Hying  colors,  argued  Mr.  Woods,  of  the  yearlings.  (  hie 
after  another,  insistently,  he  pressed  Geordie  with  all  man- 
ner of  points  in  sentry  duty,  and  all  thai  were  not  broad 
burlesque  were  answered  correctly,  though  it.  was  evi- 
dent i  bat  Pops  was  getting  annoyed.  At.  last,  just  before 
the  order  to  rise  was  given,  the  yearling  leaned  halfway 
across  t  lie  table. 

"  Now,  suppose  1  was  to  come,  sir,  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  \  our  sent  r\  post  and  demand,  as  \  on  r  superior  ollicer, 
Ihat  you  give  me  up  your  gun,  what,  would  you  do?" 

There  was  strained  silence  among  the  plebes  for  a  mo- 
ment. Geordie's  blue  eyes,  blazing  a.  little,  were  looking 
straight  into  Ihe  frowning  face  of  his  tormentor. 

'  \h\  you  mean  without  the  countersign?  Without 
being  an  ollicer  of  the  guard?" 

"  Exactly,  sir.  Simply  as  your  superior  ollicer;  as  au 
old  cadet  to  a  plebe,  sir." 

The  answer  came  in  low  tone,  but  without  a  quaver, 
and  every  man  at.  the  table  heard  it. 

"I'd  let.  yon  have  it,  butt  foremost,  between  the  eyes." 
The  sudden  order  for  ('onipany  B  to  rise,  in  the  voice 
of  the  first  Captain,  put  instant  end  to  this  exciting  col- 
loquy. Foster  gave  his  leg  a  loud  slap  of  delight.  Even 
Benny  rejoiced  in  the  display  of  what,  he  called  "Gra- 
ham's grit."  Mr.  Woods  made  a  spring  as  though  to 
come  around  to  Graham's  side  of  the  table,  but.  Cadet 
Captain  Leonard,  oilieer  of  the  day,  was  standing  not 
forty  feet  away,  and  his  attention  was  evident  lv  at 
tracled.  A  classmate  seized  Woods  by  the  arm. 

"Not  here,  not  now.  .1  immy,"  he  cautioned.  "We'll 
tend  to  that  plebe  later." 

Before  the  guard  broke  ranks  on  its  return  to  camp  the 
ballalioii  hail  scattered,  and  the  yearlings  of  C'ompain  I'. 
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were  in  excited  consultation.  A  plebe  had  threatened  to 
strike  Woods,  was  the  explanal  ion.  and  in  the  unwritten 
code  that  lias  obtained  at  the  Point  from  time-  iinincmi  irial 
that  meant  fight. 

"  Nothing  can  he  done  till  lie  inarches  off  guard  to- 
morrow, Woods,"  said  the  First  ('lass  man  to  whom  the 
mailer  was  referred.  "  That'll  be  time  enough  to  settle  it." 

But  meantime  Geordie  was  destined  to  undergo  further 
experiences. 

That  morning  at  guard-mounting  the  junior  otlicer  of 
the  guard  inspecting  tin'  rear  rank  had  very  rigidly 
scrutinized  every  item  of  <  i  ra  ham's  dress  and  equipment, 
handing  hack  his  rille  with  a,  look  of  disappointment,  as 
though  he  really  wanted  to  liud  something  he  could  con- 
demn. Even  a  junior  cadet  lieutenant  seems  to  consider 
it  a  mistake  to  l»>  com  pel  led  to  approve  of  anything  a. 
plebe  can  do. 

But  presently  along  came  the  Adjutant.,  to  whom,  as 
was  customary,  those  old  cadets  of  the  guard  who  de- 
sired to  "try  for  colors"  tossed  up  a  second  time  their 
rifles,  inviling  his  inspection.  Trying  for  colors  u.sed 
to  be  quite  a  ceremony  in  itself.  Tin-  color- line  in 
camp  at  West  Point  extends  along  the  front  of  what  is 
called  the  body  of  camp  and  parallel  with  its  western 
shir.  It  is  the  line  along  which  the  battalion  holds 
morning  and  evening  parade,  and  along  which  all  four 
companies  stack  their  arms  immediately  after  "troop." 
The  color-bearer  furls  the  tlag  and  lays  it,  upon  the  centre 
stack's:  a  sentry  is  immediately  posted,  and  there  the 
colors  ami  the  stacks  remain  until  4  P.M.,  unless  it  should 
rain.  All  persons  going  in  or  out  of  camp  must  pass 
around  the  flanks  of  the  line,  and  in  so  doing  raise  the 
cap  or  helmet  in  salute  to  the  Hag.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
senlrv  oil  colors  to  see  that  this  is  done.  Kveu  civilians 
who  may  lie  invited  into  camp  by  ollieers  are  expected  to 
show  the  same  deference. 

Now  an  ordinary  member  of  the  guard  has  to  walk- 
post  eight  hours  during  his  tour  of  twenty  -  four,  two 
hours  on  and  four  off;  but  the  color  sentries  had  only 
the  time  from  about  s.-4,">  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  to  cover  —  less 
than  two  ami  a  half  hours  apiece — and  at  night  they 
were  permitted  to  go  to  their  own  tents  and  sleep,  while 
their  comrades  of  the  guard  were  walking  post  in  the 
dew  and  darkness  or  storm  and  rain;  for  never  for  an 
instant,  day  or  night,  are  the  sentry  posts  around  cade! 
camp  vacated,  by  authority  at  least,  from  the  hour  of 
the  corps'  marching  in  late  in  June  until  the  fall  of 
the  snowy  tents  on  the  28th  of  August.  It  was  a  "big 
tiling,"  therefore,  to  win  one  of  the  colors  at  guard- 
mounting. 

Twenty -one  cadet  privates  marched  on  every  day. 
eighteen  to  man  the  ordinary  posts  and  three  the  col- 
or line,  these  three  being  selected  by  the  Adjutant  from 
those  whose  rifle,  equipment,  uniform,  etc.,  were  in  the 
handsomest  condition.  Keen  was  the  rivalry,  and  simply 
immaculate  at  times  the  appearance  of  the  contestants. 
The  Adjutant  would  not  infrequently  force  a  dainty  white 
handkerchief  into  all  manner  of  crevices  about  the  rifle, 
or  corners  of  the  cartridge  box,  wherever  dust  or  rust 
might  collect,  and  a  speck  would  ruin  a  fellow's  chances. 

On  this  particular  morning, however.  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Ad- 
jutant, was  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  color  men. 
He  found  some  fault  with  two  of  those  whose  rifles  were 
tossed  up,  and  there  were  only  four  all  told.  And  so  it 
happened  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  front  rank 
without  finding  a  satisfactory  third  man,  nor  had  he  bet 
ter  success  on  the  right  of  the  rear  rank.  Coining  to 
Graham,  and  looking  him  keenly  over  from  the  tip  of  his 
pompon  down  to  the  tip  of  his  shoes,  the  Adjutant's  sol- 
dierly face  lighted  up  with  interest. 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir  '."  he  asked. 

"  Graham.'' 

"  Toss  up  your  rifle." 


Geordie  obeyed,  conscious  that  his  knees  and  lips  were 
trembling  a  little.  Glenn  took  the  beautifully  polished 
ueapoii,  the  interest  on  his  face  deepening. 

"  Did  you  clean  this  gun  yourself,  sir  '." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

''If  this  were  not  your  first  tour  of  guard  duty,  Mr. 
(Iraham,  and  you  had  not  to  learn  sentry  duty,  I  would 
put  you  on  colors."  And  all  the  rear  rank  and  tile 
closer,  and  most  of  the  front  rank  heard  him  say  it. 

Now  while  a  plebe  must  be  be. rated  for  every  blunder 
lie  makes,  and  is  perpetually  being  ordered  to  do  better 
next  lime,  the  idea  of  his  doing  so  well  the  first  time  as 
to  excel  the  performance  of  even  the  "  lowest  down  year- 
ling" is  still  more  unforgivable  in  old  cadet  eyes.  It 
was  not  until  dinner-time,  however,  that  Mr.  Glenn's 
commendation  of  Corporal  Pops  began  to  be  noised 
abroad.  The  Adjutant,  in  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
yearling  candidates  for  colors,  had  virtually  instituted 
comparison  between  them  and  a  plebe  marching  on  for 
the  very  first  time,  and  comparisons  of  that  nature  were 
indeed  odious.  And  so  it  resulted  that  through  no  sol- 
dierly fan  II.  but  rather  from  too  much  soldierly  apprecia- 
tion of  bis  duties,  Geordie  Graham  had  fallen  under  the 
ban  of  \earling  .-ensure,  and  was  marked  for  vengeance. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  i  liing  for  an  old  cadet  — a  very  old 
cadet  -to  write.  There  were  plenty  of  Third  Class  men 
who.  had  they  heard  the  Adjutant's  remarks  as  made,  and 

tin versation  between   Mr.  Woods  and   (Iraham    as   it 

occurred,  would  have  taken  no  exceptions;  but  such  af- 
fairs are  invariably  colored  in  the  telling,  and  gain  exag- 
geration wit  1 1  every  repetition.  There  was  no  one  to  tell 
Geordie's  side  of  the  story.  There  were  few  yearlings 
who  cared  to  question  the  Adjutant  as  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  his  remarks.  Without  any  formal  action  at  all, 
but  as  the  result  of  their  own  experience  the  year  before 
and  the  loose  discussion  held  in  group  after  group,  by  a 
sort  of  common  consent  it  was  settled  that  that  plebe 
must  be  "taken  down."  Not  only  must  he  be  called 
upon  to  apologize,  to  Mr.  Woods  on  marching  off  guard 
on  the  morrow,  or  else  give  full  satisfaction,  cadel  fash- 
ion, in  fair  fight  with  nature's  own  weapons,  but  he  must 
be  taught  at  once  that  he  had  too  big  an  idea  of  Ins  im- 
portance as  a  sentry.  That  might  be  all  very  well  a  year 
hence,  but  not  now. 

At  the  risk  of  court  martial  and  dismissal  if  discovered, 
two  members  of  the  Third  Class  who  had  just,  scraped 
through  the  June  examination,  and  by  reason  of  profusion 
of  demerit  and  paucity  of  brains  were  reasonably  certain 
of  being  discharged  the  service  by  January,  "  shook  hands 
on  it"  with  one  or  two  cadets  more  daring — because  they 
had  more  to  lose — that  they  would  dump  Mr.  Graham  in 
Fort  Clinton  ditch  that  very  night;  and  as  Fort  Clinton 
ditch  lay  right  along  the  post  of  Number  Three  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  sixty  yards,  that  would  probably  be  no  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do.  ''Only  it's  got  to  be  a  surprise.  That 
young  Indian  lighter  \\iil  use  either  butt,  or  bayonet,  or 
both,"  was  the  caution  administered  by  an  older  head. 

"Keep  your  eye  peeled.  Graham."  whispered  Council 
to  him  just  after  supper.  "Some  of  those  yearlings  are 
going'  to  try  and  get  square  with  you  to  night." 

Pops  nodded,  but  said  nothing.  lie  had  noticed 
that  during  supper  neither  Mr.  Woods  nor  any  of  the 
Third  (  'lass  men  at  the  table  looked  at  or  exchanged  a 
word  with  him.  Frazier,  all  excitement,  had  overheard 
Cadet  Jennings,  one  of  the  famous  boxers  of  the  corps, 
inquire  which  was  "that  plebe  Graham,"  and  had  seen 
him  speak  in  a  low  tone  to  Geordie. 

"  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  Mr.  Woods.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham,"was  all  that  Jennings  had  said,  "and  will  see; 
after  you  march  ofl'  guard." 

Pops  well  knew  what  that  meant.  From  many  a 
graduate,  a  nd  especially  from  Mr.  MeCrea,  he  had  heard 
full  account  of  the  West  Point  method  of  settling  such 
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matters.  It  differed  very  little  from  that  described  by  that 
manliest  of  Christians,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  in  his  incom- 
parable boy  story,  "  Tom  Brown's  School-days  atRugby," 
and  Pops  had  never  a  doubt  as  to  what,  his  course  would 
have  to  be.  It  was  one  point  he  could  not  and  would 
not  discuss  with  his  mother,  and  one  his  father  never 
mentioned.  Pops  had  said  just  what  he  meant  to  Mr. 
Woods,  and  he  meant  to  stand  by  just  what  he  had  said. 

But  meantime  other  yearlings  proposed  to  make  it 
lively  for  him  on  post  that  night,  did  they?  Well,  Geor- 
die  clinched  his  teeth,  and  set  his  square  sunburnt  jaws, 
and  gripped  his  rifle  firmly  as  the  relief  went  tramping 
a  ua  \  down  the  long  vista  under  the  trees.  The  full  moon 
was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  camp  was  wellnigh  as  light 
as  day.  A  nice  time  they  would  have  stealing  upon  him 
unawares,  said  he  to  himself;  but  his  heart  kept  thump- 
ing hard.  It  was  very  late  long  afler  one.  Only  at  the 
guard-tents  was  there  a  lamp  or  candle  burning.  It  was 
very  still.  Only  the  h>n^  regular  breathing  of  some 
sleepers  close  at  hand  in  the  tents  of  Company  A,  the  dis 
taut  rumble  of  freight  trains  winding  through  the  High- 
lands, or  the  soft  churning  of  the  waters  by  some  power- 
ful low-boat,  south  bound  with  its  licet  of  barges',  broke 
njion  the  night. 

Mr.  Allen  had  visited  the  guard  just  before  their  relief 


was  on,  and,  going  back  to  his  tent,  bad 
extinguished  his  lamp,  and  presumably 
turned  in.  It  was  very  warm,  and  many 
of  the  corps  had  raised  their  tent  walls; 
so  too  had  Lieutenant  Webster,  the 
army  officer  commanding  Company  A, 
and  Pops  could  see  the  Lieutenant  him- 
self lying  on  his  cam))  cot  sleeping  the 
she))  of  the  just.  His  post^Number 
Three — extended  from  the  north  end  of 
the  color-line,  on  which  Numbers  Two 
and  Six  were  now  pacing,  down  the 
north  side, skirting  the  tents  of  Com  pan  v 
A;  then,  with  the  black  dee))  ditch  of 
Fort  Clinton  on  the  left  hand,  the  grav- 
elled pathway  ran  straight  eastward  un- 
der the  great  spreading  trees,  past  the 
wall  lent  of  the  cadet  first  captain  ;  be- 
yond that  the  double  tent,  of  the  Adju- 
tant; then  near  at  hand  was  the  water- 
tank;  and  farther  east,  close  to  the 
path,  the  three  tents  of  the  bootblacks 
and  varnishers. 

The  four  big  double  tents  occupied 
by  the  four  army  ollicers  commanding 
cadet  companies  were  aligned  opposite 
their  company  streets,  and  some  twenty 
yards  away  from  them.  The  big  "mar- 
quee" of  the  commandant  stood  far- 
ther back  still,  close  to  the  shaded  post 
of  Number  Four— and  all  so  white  and 
still  and  ghostly.  The  corporal  of  the 
relief  came  round  in  ten  minutes  to  test 
the  sentries'  knowledge  of  the  night  or- 
ders. Pops  challenged  sharply,  ''Who 
comes  there?"  and  went  through  his 
military  catechism  with  no  serious  er- 
ror. Half  an  hour  later  the  clink  of 
sword  was  heard,  and  the  cadet  officer 
of  the  guard  made  the  rounds,  and  still 
there  came  no  sign  of  trouble.  Twice 
had  the  call  of  the  half-hour  passed 
around  camp.  "  Half  past  two  o'clock, 

and    a-l-l's    well."    went    echoing  auav 

among  the  moonlit  mountains,  and  still 
no  sight  or  sound  of  coming  foe. 

"They    won't  dare,  it's   so    bright    a 

night,"   said    Pops   to  himself.      "Only 

an    Apache  could  creep   up  on  me  here.      They  have  to 

come   from  the  side  of  cam))  if  they  come   at   all.      They 

can't  get  out  across  any  sentry  post.'' 

Pacing  slowly  eastward,  his  rifle  on  the  shoulder,  turn- 
ing vigilantly  behind  him  every  moment  or  two.  he  had 
reached  the  tank  where  the  overhanging  shade  was  hea- 
viest and  the  darkness  thick.  Opposite  the  shoeblack's 
tent  lie  turned  about  and  started  westward  again,  where 
all  at  the  upper  end  of  his  post  lay  bright  and  clear.  He 
could  see  the  white  trousers  and  belts  of  Number  Two 
glinting  in  the  moonlight  as  he  sauntered  along  the 
northern  end  of  his  post.  Then  of  a  sudden  everything 
was  dark,  bis  rifle  pitched  forward  into  space;  something 
hot,  soft,  stilling,  enveloped  his  head  and  arms,  and  wound 
round  ami  round  about  him.  all  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Cry  out  he  could  not.  Brawny  arms  embraced 
him  in  a  hear  hug.  Sightless,  he  was  rushed  forward, 
tripped  up.  and  the  next  instant  half  slid,  half  rolled,  into 
the  dewy  grassy  depths  of  Clinton  ditch.  Unhurt,  yet 
raging,  when  at  lasl,  unrolling  himself  from  the  folds  of 
a,  drum -boy's  blanket,  and  shouting  for  the  corporal  of  the 
guard,  he  clambered  back  to  his  post.  Then  not  a  trace 
could  he  see  of  his  assailants,  not  a  sign  of  his  beautiful 
gun. 

[TO    BF    CONTINUKD.] 
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M'OST  days  it  was  tlie  sleepiest  little  town  in  the  world, 
a  mere  huddle  of  white  houses  drowsing  beside  ilie 
broad  red  big  road.  All  about  it  lay  barrens,  first  cousin 
of  the  prairies,  their  wide  level  richness  cut  up  into  big 
farms,  whose  fields,  also  big-,  were  dotted  with  bursting 
barns  and  cramped  white  farm-houses,  for  the  most  part 
bare  of  shade  or  vine  or  shrub  or  flower. 

The  town  houses  were  cramped  too,  perhaps  because 
there  was  so  little  need  for  it,  but  they  had  each  a  gar- 
den at  the  back,  a  few  fruit  trees,  a  stumpy  evergreen  or 
two  in  the  front  yard,  and  flower  borders  running  each 
side  the  walk  that  led  from  the  sagging  white  gale  to  the 
narrow  front  door.  Porches  there  were  none,  except,  in- 
deed, at  Squire  Yarbrough's,  where  the  house  seemed  but 
an  appendage  of  the  veranda,  with  big  white  columns 
running  the  full  stretch  of  its  two  stories.  There  was  a 
projecting  shed,  it  is  true,  in  front  of  Ilie  general  store. and 
a  floor  that  had  never  been  roofed  over  across  the  en- 
trance to  the  American  Hotel,  which  entertained  three 
transient  g'tiests  in  each  month  of  its  existence 

That  is,  except  in  August.  Then  for  one  day  it  over- 
ran. It  was  when  the  circus  came  to  town — a  great  event 
to  all  good  folks  thereabouts.  You  see,  they  were  not  a 
reading  people.  Three  copies  of  the  county  paper  was 
all  the  literature  that  came  to  the  post-office.  Books  they 
had  none,  save  a  few  spellers,  arithmetics,  and  so  on. 
And  travelling  was  out  of  the  question,  except  for  such 
journeys  and  distances  as  could  be  compassed  in  a  half- 
day's  ride  upon  horseback  or  in  a  carriage.  They  were, 
besides,  too  energetic  and  thrifty  to  waste  much  time  i 
visiting.  Going  to  church  once  a  month  was  the  year- 
long diversion,  with  a  family  dinner  at  Christmas,  and 
maybe  a  picnic  upon  the  Fourth  of  July.  But  all  those 
combined  sank  out  of  sight  beside  circus  day,  when  the 
country  side  met  ill  town  for  its  one  glimpse  of  fairy- 
land. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface. 

Mrs.  May  stood  tying  with  nervous  fingers  her  small- 
est boy's  cravat. 
Though  it  was  barely 
eight  o'clock,  her  house 
and  her  family  were  in 
company  trim.  They 
had  need  to  be;  her  yard 
gave  full  upon  the  big 
road  along  which  the 
Mammoth  Grand  Ag- 
gregation of  World- 
wide Wonders  was  to 
make  its  triumphal  en- 
try. It  was  as  certain 
as  anything  could  be 
that  very  shortly  all 
her  country  friends  and 
kinsfolk  would  be  troop- 
ing in  to  see.  And  she 
did  want  them  to  find 
everything-  shipshape; 
they  had  never  quite 
got  over  her  marrying 

the  town  blacksmith,  when  she  might  have  had  a  farm 
and  a  farmer  for  the  taking.  Of  course  with  most  of 
them  it  was  no  great  matter  what  they  felt  ;  except  Aunt 
Jenny,  who  brought  her  up,  whose  heircssshe  was  thought 
to  have  been  till  Jack  May  came  courting  her,  it  was  sure- 
ly worth  while  to  have  her  impressed  that  her  adopted 
daughter  had  not  done  so  badly,  after  all. 

"Now  mind,  RoUulore, "  she  said  to  the  small  lad 
wriggling  under  her  fingers,  "if  you  play  any  of  your 
tricks  to-day — steal  Aunt  Jinny's  snuff-box,  or  pull  out 
her  knitting-needles,  or  sass  back  when  she  scolds  you, 


or  —  or  —  do  anything  at  all  —  you  sha'n't  go  inside  the 
circus  day  nor  night — nor  even  ne.xt  year;  that  you 
sha'n't." 

"I — I — wisht  Aunt  Jinny  wus  in  Halifax,"  sniffled 
Robadore.  "I  hate  her,  I  do;  seems  like  I  cain't  never 
do  nothiii'  I  want  to  'cause  of  her.  You  went  an' 
named  me  ter  please  'er  soon  as  I  wus  borned.  I  don't 
thank  you  fer  it  neither.  When  I  get  so's  I  can  write 
I'm  goin'  ter  put  it  down  Joe-Bob,  like  gran'pap's.  The 
boys  all  call  me  '  Dora'  now,  an'  say  it's  er  gal's  name — 
an'  I  ain't  er  gal.'' 

"  No,  sir-ee  ;  ef  you  wus,  yaed  be  named  Jane  Julianna 
Johnson,  after  Aunt  Jinny !"  Jack  junior  said,  with  a  grin. 
"Take  some  comfort  in  that.  Dory,"  he  went  on;  "be- 
sides, ye  don't  have  ter  wear  dresses — not  now." 

"  You  hush  I'1   shouted  Robadore,  angrily. 

Jack  laughed  aloud,  saying-:  "Well,  you  did  wear  'em 
till  you  wus  seben  years  old.  Aunt  Jinny  wouldn't  'a' 
let  ye  have  britches  yet  ef  pap  hadn't  put  his  foot  down 
that  ye  should.  Baa!  cry-baby!  Whut  ye  tunin' up  fer? 
Bless  its  itty  heart!  Aunt  Jinny's  brought  it  some  pep'- 
mints,  so  she  has,"  Jack  said,  mimicking  his  aunt's  tone. 

Robadore  dug-  his  lists  hard  in  his  eyes,  swallowed  a 
minute,  then  made  a  dash  at  his  tormentor,  and  sent  him 
sprawling  on  the  clean  bare  floor. 

"You  Robadore!  Dear  me!  That  child  will  be  the 
death  of  me, "Mrs.  May  said,  dropping  the  peacock-feather 
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fan  that  she  was  about  to  lay  be- 
side a  big  arm-chair.  "I  never 
saw  such  a  little  wild  cat,"  she 
went  on,  looking  after  the  sturdy 
legs  twinkling  down  the  path  and 
out  of  the  gate.  "You  no  busi- 
ness teasin'  him  so,  Jack;  like  as 
not  he  won't  come  near  Aunt 
Jinny  all  day,  and  then  there  will 
be  a  nice  kittle  o'  fish.  The  Lord 
and  Squire  Yarbrough  only  knows 
how1  much  money  she's  g'ot,  an' 
what  she'll  do  with  it — let  erlone  the  land.  An'  I  ain't 
after  it,  not  fer  myself,  but  you  children." 

"Never  you  mind 'bout  us,  mammy;  we  kin  work, 
like  pap  does,  an'  make  er  bushel  er  money,  an'  ask  no- 
body no  odds,"  Jack  said,  rubbing  his  head  where  it  had 
struck  the  bare  planks. 

His  mother  looked  troubled.     It  was  clear  that  she  had 

ambition  for  her  sons.      "That's  all   mighty  w ell,  talkin' 

erbout   work,"  she  began,  when  a  noise   of  wheels  at  her 

gate  sent  her  flying  out  to  welcome  the  first-comers. 

They  were  a  wagon-load,  all  in  the  g;i\rsl  good-humor. 
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"WKLL,  MY  I-IIKTTY  YOUNG  MAN,  WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT?" 

A  tall  young  fellow  drove,  standing  upright  on  the  hard 
spring! ess  bottom,  and  nourishing  his  long  whip  over  the 
two  sleek  mules,  that  had  bells  tinkling  over  their  collars 
and  gay  red  wrappings  on  their  headstalls.  Huddling 
in  the  straw  back  of  linn  were  three  girls  and  as  many 
young  men.  Then  came  chairs  ponderously  full  of  Aunt 
Jenny  and  her  husband,  who  each  weighed  two  hundred; 
last  of  all,  half  a  dozen  small-fry  sat  promiscuously  over 
as  many  fat.  sacks. 

"  \Vell,  I  never!  Aunt  Jinny,  you're  gittin'  young 
again!  How  ever  come  you  in  the.  wagon  with  these 
young  folks,  with  two  good  buggies  ter  ride  in?  You 
oughtn't  ter  risk  it;  but,  anyway,  I'm  mighty  glad  ter  see 
you — see  ye  all.  I've  been  lookin'  fer  ye  an  hour," 
Mrs.  May  said,  holding  out  hospitable  eaucr  hands. 

"Take  th<-in  children  out — keerful."  Aunt  .Jenny  com- 
manded, not  stirring  from  her  seat.  She  was  a  big  wo- 
man, broad  and  square  and  severe  looking  as  her  husband 
was  round  and  jolly.  He  got  up  airily,  balanced  himself 
a  minute  on  his  tiptoes,  and  made  as  if  to  clamber  over 
the  wagon  side. 

"Sit  down, "Aunt  .lemiy  rumbled  in  a  round  bass 
voice  thai  contrasted  oddly  with  his  shrill  unctuous 
piping.  Hi.-  dropped  at  once  to  his  knees,  saying,  with  a 
funny  grimace  to  the  children:  "1  wus  fetched  up  ter 
mind  my  elders  an'  hellers.  Jinny's  three  days  older'n 
me,  an',  by  George!  she's  always  kep'  the  whip  hand  o' 
me  on  the  si  ren'th  of  it." 

"Mighty  I  have,  oh-  man,"  Aunt  Jenny  said,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  grim  smile;  "but,  take  down  that,  thar  tail- 
board, some  on  ye.  Hetty  " — to  Mrs.  May  ••"  t  liar's  er  bag 
o'  meal  an"  t  w  o  o'  llou  r.  a  n'  apples  an'  pertaters  an'  things 
back  thai1  fer  ye.  ('all  somebody  ter  tote  'em  in.  An' 
whar's  my  boy— Robadore? 

"Bobby?  t  )h,  he's  .jest  rundown  ter  the  shop  er  ininit ; 
you  know  he's  er  great,  pappy  child,"  Mrs.  May  said,  dip- 
lomatically. "Jack,  yon  run  an'  tell  him  Aunt  Jinny's 
come,  an'  fer  him  ter  come  right  straight  home." 

"Seems   like  everybody's  come,  or  comiu',"  one  of  the 
girls  said,  as   the  visitors  tiled  through  the  gate.      "  The 
road   wus  just  one  string1  er  wagons  an'  buggies  an'  folks 
on  horseback.      How  many  loads  did  we  pass,  Teeny  ?"- 
to  the  tall  driver. 

"Sebenteen     Them  mules  er  mine  don't  take  dusl  from 

nobody  not  when  I'm  thai-  too,"  Teeny  said,  standing 
two  inches  taller  as  he  straightened  himself. 

"I  lay   I've  got  two  kin  beat  'em,"  Aunt  Jenny's  bus- 


band  said,  with  twinkling  eyes.  His 
u  il'e  nave  him  a  look  of  tolerant  reproof, 
say  in  g  : 

•'  Ka-,y,  easy.  Nathan.  I've  always 
heard  tell  that  self-praise  is  half  scandal ; 
besides,  folks  at  our  time  <>'  life  is  got  no 
business  with  racin'  an'  sech  vanities. 
It  come  ter  me.  as  we  druv  erloiig.  this 
is  the  fortieth  circus  I've  come  to  in  this 
yere  little  I  o  w  n,  an '  e  ver  y  t  line  they've 
bad  somepin  new,  besides  my  old  favo- 
r/Vex. I've-  always  been  a  wonderin'how 
they  done  it. --folks  must  be  powerful 
-marl  !er  si  udy  up  sech  things." 

"Thc-y  are.  that,"  said  Teeny,  staring- 
at  the  dc-ad-wall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  whereon  lions,  timers,  camels,  Hy- 
ing' horses,  leaping  ladies,  and  dancing 
•joais  stooil  out  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow:  for  all  the  posters  came  to 

town,  tl gh    only   a  small    part  of  the 

Mammoth  Aggregation  managed  to 
reach  it.  Now  and  then  an  elephant  or 
camel  was  nimble  enough  to  be  driven 
over  the  twenty  miles  betwixt,  town 
and  the  railway  or  the  river.  Once 
even  there  had  been  a  ca<_re  of  real  lions  in  the  pro 
cession  of  gorgeous  red  and  "'old  chariots,  women  on 
white  horses,  and  men  betinselled  from  head  to  heel. 
Ofteuer  than  not.  though,  a.  Happy  Family  represented 
the  menagerie;  but  what  did  that  matter,  so  long  as  the 
clown  was  there,  the  dancers,  the  t  rapey.e-mcn.  the  lady 
who  jumped  through  hoops  at  the  crack  of  the  ring- 
master's whip— above  all,  the  .sellers  of  pink  lemonade 
and  peanuts,  albeit  everybody  thereabout  raised  his  own 
patch  of  "goobers."  and  ate  (hem  in  season  and  out;  No- 
body dreamed,  though,  of  tilling  his  pockets  beforehand 
with  the  home  product.  That  would  have  been  a  false 
and  disgraceful  economy  —  treason  indeed  to  the  jovous 
spirit  of  the  time. 

Aunt  Jenny,  too.  looked  at  the  poster  with  a  little  half- 
envious  sigh,  saying,  "  1  c.iin'l  help  wislmf  they'd  either 
fetch  all  them  things  erlong-  jest  one  time  before'  I  die  er 
else  not  show  them  picters;  lint.  I  d'  know  neither,  the 
childern  would  miss  er  heap;  they  look-  an' wish  an'  wish 
an' look 'most  up  ter  Chris'mus.  I  remember  when  I  wus 
little,  they  never  let  me  come  then,  but  in  the  fall  when 
father  fetched  in  the  lot  of  us  ter  git  our  winter  shoes 
lilted,  I  used  ter  jest  keep  my  head  out  as  soon  as  we 
got  ter  the  cooper  shop  in  the  aidge  er  town,  watchin', 
watchin'  fer  whnt  wus  left,  er  the  show-bills.  They  wa'n'l 
nothiu'  much  ter  start  with  not  like  they  are  now — an' 
whut  with  the  rain  an'  sun  an'  boys  mi-kin"  'em  'bout  the 
heads,  they  wus  still  less  time  1  set  eyes  on  'em;  but,  oh 
me!  didn't  I  look  longin'  at  'em,  an'  say  'at  if  ever  I  did 
git  grown  an'  married  I  wouldn't  miss  nary  circus,  an' 
shore  'nough  I  'ain't." 

"No;  she  tole  me  as  much  when  I  axed  her, "Uncle 
Nathan  said,  laughing  cheerily.  "But  say.  Betty,  whar's 
the  boys.'  .lack  'pears  ter  be  sorter  like  that  thai-  burd 
Father  Noah  sent  outen  the  ark."' 

"  Oh,  Jack's  good  ter  stay  when  ther  circus  crowd's 
erbout,"  Mrs.  May  said,  confidently,  though  far  from  easy 
in  her  mind. 

"  He's  a-comin'.  But,  IJohadore — "  Aunt  Jenny  said, 
getting  to  her  feet  and  making  anxious  strides  toward 
the  lad  who  came  grinning  through  the  gate.  "  Whar's 
my  hoy?"  she  demanded,  leaning  ever  so  lightly  upon  her 
stick-,  a  note  of  tremor  in  her  deep  voice. 

"  I 'own  at  the  shop,  fighthf,  an'  pap  siclcin'  'em  on; 
fightin  Tommy  Moselev  'bout  callin"  him  'Miss  l>ora.'" 
.lack  panted:  then,  before  his  mother  could  check  him, 
"an'  he  says  he  ain't  er  comin'  home  till  you're  gone; 
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lie  hates  you  with  your  snuff'  an'  spectacles,  an'  lie  don't 
want  none  er  your  ole  candy  nor  your  ole  money 
neither." 

"Jack  !  You  are  the  worst  boy !  You  know  your  brother 
never  said  no  such  thing.  I'll  whip  you  tins  ver\  ininute 
about  lyin'  so,"  Mrs.  May  said,  very  red  and  flustered, 
making  a  dive  for  her  son,  who  had  paused  for  breath. 

Aunt  Jenny  put  out  her  hand.  "  Don't  tech  'ini."  she 
said.  "  I  believe  'ini,  no  matter  whut.  you  do.  I  see  how 
it  is.  I've  sp'ilt  that  boy  Robadore— sp'ilt  'ini  from  the 
cradle:  this  is  my  reward,  which  Scripture  says  those 
shall  have  that,  make  unto  themselves  idols." 

"I  tole  ye  always  .lack  here  wus  wulh  two  on  'im." 
Uncle  Nathan  said,  while  the  young  folks  laughed  to 

getber. 

"No  I  ain't,"  Jack  said,  repentantly.  "  Aunt  Jinny, 
I — I'm  sorry  I  tole  ye.  Bob  did  say  it,  but  it  wns  this 
way — we  all  deviled  him  so  'bout,  his  name — 

"I  know,"  Aunt  Jenny  nodded;  "but  never  mind, 
Jack — say  no  more  erbout  it  \  ere  comes  the  percession." 

It,  came  with  drum-beat  and  fifes'  high  squeal,  with 
flash  and  glitter  of  color  and  gilding,  with  tramp  of  ele- 
phants, roll  of  wheels,  and  strange  half-heard  noises  from 
the  depths  of  great  vans.  Between  solid  human  ranks 
it  went  the  length,  the  round,  of  the  town,  then  on  to  the 
grassv  space  where  time  out.  of  mind  the  tent  had  been 
pitched,  where  the  ring  and  the  stakes  endured  from  year 
to  year. 

Then  while  the  show  folk  made  ready,  the  older  cir- 
cus goers  shopped,  visiled,  gossiped;  the  children  among 
them  ran  utterly  wild.  A  few  were  already  sure  of  en- 
trance; their  fathers  owned  wall  space  available  for  dis- 
play, and  had  got  family  tickets  for  the  use  of  it.  The 
rest  looked  at  these  people,  in  delicious  wide  eyed  envy. 
For  until  the  doors  opened  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
no  one  of  them  felt  actually  certain  that  lie  was  to  go 
inside.  Even  if  he  had  money  in  his  pocket,  there  was 
the  chance  of  losing  it,  and  it  was  much  the  fashion  wilh 

fathers,  who  had  not   forgotten  their  own  boy] d,  to  keep 

up  as  long  as  possible  the  pleasure  of  uncertain  hope. 

Jack  and  Robadore  had  never  missed  a  circus  since 
they  were  out  of  long  clothes.  Jack  had  gone  always 
witli  his  father;  Robadore  as  constantly  at  Aunt  Jenny's 
elbow.  Of  late,  indeed,  a  large  part,  of  her  pleasure  had 
come  from  seeing  its  glories  reflected  from  his  young 
eves.  How  it  was  to  be  with  them  to  day  neither  lad 
could  tell,  for  Mr.  May  at  dinner  had  been  very  wroth 
over  their  joint  discourtesy  to  his  wife's  foster-mother, 
and  had  said  roundly  that  both  deserved  never  to  go 
anywhere  any  more.  Jack  heard  him  with  a  quaking 
heart.  Robadore  was  not  there;  in  fact,  nobody  had  seen 
him  since,  dirty  and  victorious,  he  had  run  away  with  the 
mob  of  small  boys  at  the  tail  of  the  procession. 

"  I  do  wish  you'd  go  look  fer  him.  In  spite  of  every- 
thing, I  can  see  Aunt  Jinny  is  that  uneasy!"  Mrs.  May 
said  aside  to  her  husband,  who  growled  : 

"M — ni — naught's  never  in  danger.  Let  'im  erlone,  an' 
he'll  come  home  all  right.  Twon't  hurt  "im  ter  go  hun- 
gry one  day,  an'  maybe  it  '11  cure  'im  of  some  of  the 
pamperin'  up  he's  had." 

Aunt  Jenny  was  rigidly  silent  on  the  subject  of  pea- 
nuts, peppermint,  and  circus  tickets  until  they  had  on 
their  bonnets  to  start.  Then  her  hand  slid  into  her  big- 
pocket,  fished  up  two  bright  new  half  dollars,  and  tossed 
them  to  Mrs.  May  with  the  words: 

"Betty,  I  'lowed  ter  spend  'em  ter  day.  Yon  can  do  as 
ye  please  with  'em.  Only  I'm  goiii'  in  by  myself." 

"No,  you  ain't.  I'm  goin'  ter  set  by  you  an'  fan  ye 
the  whole  time,"  Teeny  said,  making  a  feint  of  offering 
her  his  arm. 

Uncle  Nathan  laughed  more  merrily  than  ever,  saying, 
with  his  best  twinkle: 

"Lord!     I'm  willin'.  Teeny  ;  so' s  Rosy  here;  but  Jinny 


—  well,  she's  ruther  pertickler  'bout  the  looks  er  the  man 
that  sets  by  her.  An'  you  know  you  cain't  hold  er  candle 
ter  me;  so  getaway,  young  man;  it's  time  we  wusmovin'." 
Meantime,  what  of  Robadore?  At  first  that  3-011111; 
1 1 -a  nsgressor  found  his  way  anything  but  hard.  Running 
full  tilt,  to  the  tent  ground,  lie  somehow  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  show  folks,  and  stood  gaping  at  all  about  him, 
until  a  man  in  black  velvet  and  silver  lace  said, 

"Well,  my  pretty  young  man,  what  do  you  want  }" 
"I — I  wus  jest  look  in'.  I — don't  mean  no  harm,  "the  boy 
faltered,  pulling  oil'  his  straw  hat,  and  letting  a  torrent  of 
yellow  curls  tumble  about  his  neck.  He  haled  them  be- 
yond everything;  they  were,  indeed,  bis  chiefest  root  of 
grievance  against  Aunt  Jenny.  For  to-day  he  bad  hidden 
them  safe  in  his  hat.  even  after  vainly  trying  to  hack 
them  off  with  his  barlow  knife.  A  few  ragged  rings  over 
the  forehead  showed  the  vigor  of  his  efforts.  The  circus 
man,  though,  did  not  seem  to  share  his  own  dislike  for 
Ihe  long  yellow  slrands.  1  [e  came  close,  ran  his  lingers 
through  them,  touched  the  boy's  rosy  cheek,  and  said,  as 
if  to  himself,  "The  very  thing!"  then  drew  the  boy  away 
touard  the  tents,  and  began  to  question  him,  low  and 
eagerly. 

The  circus  wns  half  over,  and  everybody  agreed  they 
had  never  seen  a  better  one.  All  it  lacked  in  animals  it 
made  up  in  spectacle;  there  were  tights,  spangles,  gauze 
wings  aplenty.  Now.  the  programme  said,  the  very  best 
bit  was  to  come.  Master  Angelo  Parqnetti.  the  world- 
renowned  young  charioteer,  and  his  sister  Giulia,  in  their 
thrice  famous  act.  as  Phcrbiis  and  Aurora,  for  which  lhe\ 
had  received  the  acknowledgments  of  all  the  crowned 
head-  of  F.tirope. 

"  Who  wasPho-ebusand  A-roaree'"  Uncle  Nathan  ask- 
ed of  Rosy,  who  was  munching  a.  peppermint  stick. 

"  I  d'  know  ;   seems  like  I've  heard  the  preacher   talk 
erbout  that  part  er  Scripture,  but  I  ain't  sure." 


SHE    CUT    rXTIL    HIS    CTRI.S    LAY    ON    THE    FLOOR. 

"Hush!   they're  a-conii  ii'.     Annl  Jenny  said. 

And  there,  sure  enough,  came  a  gilt  chariot  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  whose  gilded  hoofs  seemed  to  spurn 
the  earth.  Their  driver,  a  slight  handsome  black-eyed 
lad  in  a  suit  of  silver  spangles,  held  them  marvellously  in 
hand  —made  them  turn  and  wheel,  dash  hither  and  \  on.  or 
stand  upon  their  hind  feet,  at  a.  touch,  a  word.  Back 
of  and  well  above  him  stood  Aurora—  like  himself  a  mere 
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clulil  blue-eyed.  withstn-ai g  yellow  hair,  and  pallid 

with  fright  in  spile  <•!'  rouge.  She  was  marvellously 
stout  and  well-muscled  for  her  years  tin-  programme 
said  they  \\ere  ten  yet  there  \\ere  ohvioiis  tremor*  in 
I  lie  sturdy  I ei^s.  from  which  skirts  of  pink  and  u  bile  blew 
back  as  the  horses  raced  and  u  heeled. 

"  That  Aral's  skeerecl  ter  death,  .les  look  at  'er!"  Teeny 
said. 

Aunt  Jenny  looked,  gave  one  scream,  then  plunged  to 
the  ring-side,  crying  ou1 :  "  Robadore!  Robadore! — they've 
stole  my  Robadore;  gil  the  constable  bhe  milishy— any- 
thing; er  hundred  dollars  to  the  first  man  that  stops  'em  !" 

"  \Ve  don't  want  it  I"  cried  fifty  voices,  as  the  ring  filled 
with  angry  determined  faces.  Phcelius,  scenting  danger, 
had  tried  to  dash  awav.  Twenty  hands  caught  the  bridles, 
and  drew  the  beasts  to  a  stop.  Then  before  any  one  knew 
rightly  what  had  happened,  Aurora  was  leaping  down 
into  Aunt  Jenny's  arms,  and  the  ring-master  explained 
that  no  harm  had  been  meant;  they  had  only  persuaded 
the  liov  to  take  the  place  of  a  performer  temporarily  in- 
disposed, with  the  sole  purpose  of  not  disappointing  their 
large  and  intelligent  audience.  Of  course  they  would 
have  paid  the  lad  handsomely,  and  seen  to  it  that  he  was 
sent  safe  home.  Here  Robadore  himself  piped  up.  "Aunt 
Jinny.  I'll  never  do  so  110  more." 

"No,  I  reckon  not,"  she  said;  "  but  better  make  it  so 
you  cain't."  Then  she  fished  some  scissors  out  of  her 
pocket,  and  cut  and  cut  until  skirls,  curls,  and  spangles 
lay  in  a  ragged  heap  at  her  feet. 


WITHOUT   HOOK,  NET,  OE  POWDER. 

IS  Y     F  L  A  V  E  L    SCOTT    MINES. 

part  £-. 

"  rp<")M   would  like  nothing  better  than  to  go  with  you, 
J.     Major  Lester."  remarked  Mr.  Warren,  slowly,  "but 
his   mother   is   so  afraid   of   fire-arms  that  she   would   be 
nervous  all  the  time  he  was  away." 

"  Major"  Lester,  so  called  by  courtesy,  he  having  been 
a  private  in  the  war  and  now  occupying  the  position  of 
sheriff  of  the  county,  brought  his  hand  down  on  his  knee 
with  a  resounding  whack,  winked  broadly  at  Tom.  who 
stood  near,  and  chuckled  softly  for  fully  a  minute  before 
he  spoke.  "  That's  just  it,"  lie  answered.  "  I  don't  like 
boys  to  be  handling  guns  nn/wlf—  I've  been  shot  once, 
an'  that's  enough.  I  don't  want  to  stop  no  more  bullets 
if  I  can  help  it,  an'  so  we  ain't  going  to  take  no  guns  at 
all.  I'm  going  to  tote  my  rifle  along  in  case  we  see  a 
b'ar,  but  'tain't  likely  I'll  use  it.  We're  just  going  hunt- 
in'  an'  lishin'  near  a  good  campin'-ground,  without  hook, 
net,  or  powder." 

"  That's  a.  funny  idea,"  laughed  Mr.  Warren.  "  What 
substitutes  will  you  have?" 

"  Dogs— men — sticks— torches — traps — an'  a  little  in- 
ge-nu-i-iie." 

Major  Lester  pronounced  the  last  word  slowly,  and 
somewhat  sadly,  as  though  he  were  not  very  familiar 
with  it.  "  Hardly  on  good  speaking  terms."  explained 
Mr.  Warren  later  on. 

Tom  watched  his  father  anxiously  as  the.  Major  made 
the'  explanation.  "Well, "said  Mr.  Warren,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  "  that  being  the  case,  Tom  can  go,"  and 
Tom  yave  a  wild  whoop  of  delight. 

"That's  fine!"  he  cried.  "Hob  and  Jack  Mai-shall 
and  I  lick  Roberts  will  go  along,  and  we'l I  be  sure  to  have 
fun.  We'll  be  like  old  Indian  hunters  who  have  lost 
their  bows  and  arrows,  and  have  to  get  some  game  or 
starve— only  we'll  have  plenty  to  eat  with  us.  Major 
savs  lie  has  everything  arranged." 

"  I  do  hope  it  is  a  healthy  place."  sighed  Mrs.  Warren, 
who  came  mil  on  the  pia/./.a  a!  that  moment  and  heard 
the  details  of  the  scheme. 


"It  is.  madam."  returned  the  Major,  decided  ly  ;  "at 
leasl  at  this  t  ime  of  \  ea  r,  though  I  wouldn't  recommend 
it  as  a  situation  to  build  a  summer  residence.  Kvery 
morning  we  all  lake  a  dose  of  raw  quinine  and  water, 
and  the  liovs'll  eat.  a  hearty  breakfast  al'lerwards.  e\  en  if 
they  ain't  hungry,  so  as  to  get  the  tasle  out  of  their 
nioiil  hs.  and  lhat  prevents  chills." 

All  except  Tom  laiiu'lied  at  the  Major's  method  of  doc- 
toring; Tom  merely  grinned  in  a  feeble  manner. 

"Not.  so  had  uhen  you  gets  used  to  it. "assured  the 
Major,  who  had  walched  his  face;  "you'll  grow  to  like 
it  after  a  while.  lie  ready  to  start  at  five  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  when  the  wagon  <;ets  around,  and  I'll 
have  everything  all  lixed." 

Mr.  Warren  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  that  evening  over 
the  Major's  "hunting  expedition."  "The  Major  proba- 
bly charms  the  game  and  tish  by  singing  to  them."  he 
said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "or  maybe  he  uses  his 
'  in-ge-nii -i-//r  '  to  scare  them  to  death." 

"I  don't  know  how  it's  done,  but  it's  all  right,"  an 
swered  Tom.  stoutly:  "the  Major  is  one  of  the  best 
sportsmen  in  the  county  and  we  will  be  satisfied." 

"Probably,"  returned  his  father;  "  but  I  don't  believe 
it  would  be  well  to  omit  our  usual  order  at  the  butcher's 
in  the  expectation  of  having  some  game  brought  home." 
"  All  right,"  Tom  replied;  "we'll  wait  and  see." 
Toin  dressed  by  lamp-light  the  next  morning,  and  as 
he  came  down  stairs  carrying  his  rubber  boots  and  over- 
coat the  rumble  of  wheels  was  heard  outside,  and  a  great 
canvas-covered  vehicle  stopped  before  tire  gate.  It  uas 
the  kind  commonly  known  as  a  "  prairie  schooner."  and 
from  the  opening  in  the  rear  projected  the  heads  of  Tom's 
three  friends,  while  two  negroes  sat  on  the  front  seat. 
The  Major  was  ahead  in  a  light  spring  wagon  lilled  with 
boxes  and  parcels,  alongside  of  which  trolled  four  of  the 
ugliest  looking  doirs  that,  could  be  found  in  all  the  Slate. 
But  the  dogs  had  rather  a  haughty  manner,  wholly  out 
of  keeping  with  their  appearance  and  apparent  station  in 
life,  as  though  they  knew  that  they  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  " 'coon  dogs"  anywhere  around. 

"Tome  on;  tumble  in,"  shouted  the  Major,  cheerily, 
starting  up  his  horses.  "All  ready!"  and  the  caravan 
started  down  the  road  just  as  the  eastern  sky  began  to 
glow  with  a  little  color.  It  was  rather  chilly  in  the 
autumn  air,  but  the  four  boys  huddled  together  beneath 
the  canvas  covering,  and  talked  in  earnest  whispers. 

The  party  had  v,one  about  six  miles  when  they  left  the 
rough  road  and  turned  into  a  wagon  path  which  led 
through  the  bottom.  It,  was  nothing  more  than  a  trail, 
in  fact,  for  a  wairon  had  not  gone  over  it  apparently  for 
weeks,  and  they  could  only  follow  it  in  places  by  "  blazes  " 
made  on  the  trees  by  the  hubs  of  wagons  which  had  scraped 
them  in  passing.  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  drive  through  the  woods,  the  Major  called 
out  that  they  were  near  the  camp;  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment one  of  the  dogs  gave  a  quick  sharp  bark. 

"They've  treed  something,"  shouted  the  Major,  jump- 
ing from  his  wagon,  and  runnini;  in  the  direction  of  the 
barking,  in  which  all  the  dogs  now  joined.  The  boys 
followed  his  example,  and  crashing  through  the  under- 
brush, came  to  a  little  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  a  dead  tree. 

"  A  'coon,"  announced  the  Major,  pointing  to  the  fork 
of  the  tree,  where,  sure  enough,  crouched  a  large  'coon, 
his  bright  eyes  watching  the  exciled  dogs,  which  danced 
about  to  the  music  of  their  own  barking. 

"  Hurrah  !"  "  Whew  !"  were  the  varied  exclamations  of 
the  boys,  almost  as  exciled  as  the  dogs, while  Tom  sighed 
dolefully,  "Oh.  if  we  only  had  a  gun!" 

"Now.  now,"  retorted  the  Major,  who  overheard  the 
remark,  "what  do  you  want  with  a  gun?  Run  to  the 
waiHin,  Jason,  and  fetch  a  couple  of  axes.  We  will  get 
him  all  right." 


'A    FINE    FELLOW,"    HE    CRIED    A    MOMENT    LATER,  HOLDING    UP    THEIR    FIRST    QUARRY    BY    THE    TAIL. 


The  negro  addressed  returned  quickly,  and  the  Major 
and  lie  set  to  work  to  chop  the  tree  down.  The  dogs 
knew  what  it  meant,  for  they  took  positions  out  of  range 
and  sat  down,  giving  vent,  to  an  occasional  yelp  of  satis 
faction.  The  'coon  meanwhile  jumped  at  every  stroke  of 
the  axes,  and  shifted  his  position  uneasily. 

Crash!  fell   the  tree,  and   the    i nent  it  touched  the 

ground  the  four  dogs  were  in  the  midst  of  the  branches. 
fighting  and  growling. 

"Go  it,  Mose!  Good  dog,  C'ap'n  !  Close  in,  Spot!" 
shouted  the  Major,  encouraging  his  pack.  The  'coon 
fought  well;  his  sharp  razor] ike  claws  scratched  more 
than  one  dog's  nose,  but  these  scratches  were  marks  of 
honor,  like  the  scars  of  a  duelling  student  at  a  German 
university.  Then  the  dogs  set  up  one  wild  yelp  of  victory 
as  the  Major  drew  his  hunting-knife  and  went  into  die 
midst  of  the  tight. 

"  A  fine  fellow,"  he  cried  a  moment  later,  holding  up 
their  first  quarry  by  the  tail.  "We'll  have  'coon  stew 
for  supper." 

"What!"  laughed  Bob,  examining  the  animal's  long 
and  beautifully  marked  fur.  "Do  you  eat  him?" 

"Eat  him?"  echoed  the  Major.  "I  just  reckon  we  do. 
Well,''  continued  the  Major,  when  he  had  deposited  the 
'coon  in  the  wagon,  "  the  camp's  ri^ht  near  at  hand  now-. 
Yonder's  the  river  right  ahead,  and  we'll  settle  on  a  little 
bluff  that's  just  at  the  junction  of  the  river  and  creek 
there;"  and  he  pointed  to  a  little  stream  that  the  hoys 
had  not  noticed  before.  "You  can  follow  the  creek  right 
down  to  the  camp  if  you  want  to.  boys." 

Tom  and  Jack  Marshall  thought  that  they  would  like 
to  try  the  short-cut;  so  they  left  the  wagon  and  labored 
through  the  bushes  which  bordered  the  stream.  Suddenly 
they  came  to  where  the  land  was  very  low  and  marshy, 


so  they  sought  the  higher  ground,  and  plunged  into  a 
lar^e  cam-brake.  The  liihe  green  cane  towered  high 
above  their  heads  on  all  sides,  but  bent  readilv  to  allow 
their  passage.  They  lost  sight  of  the  stream,  and  toiled  oil 
silently  in  what  they  supposed  was  the  right  direction. 

"We  ouiiht  to  be  near  the  camp  now."  said  Jack  at 
last.  "  I  wonder  how  big  this  eanebrake  is?" 

"Oh. "replied  Tom.  stopping  a  moment  to  cut  a  long 
switch,  "sometimes  tiie\'re  mili'x  long.  I'm  going  to 
carry  home  some  of  this  cane;  it,  '11  come  in  handy." 

"That's  not  the  right  direction,"  cried  Jack,  as  Tom 
started  oil'  in  the  lead  attain;  "  we  came  from  that  way." 

"No;  just  the  opposite,"  replied  Tom.  "At  least  I 
think  so." 

Jack  shook  his  head  and  pointed  with  his  finger. 
"There,"  he  said.  "That's  right." 

"  Why.  Jack  Mai-shall,"  laughed  Tom,  in  a  nervous 
manner,  "that's  a  new  way  altogether."  But  Jack  was 
obstinate,  and  started  oil':  so  Tom  had  to  follow,  for  he- 
was  not  going  to  lie  separated  from  his  companion  even 
if  they  did  lose  their  way.  (  In  and  on  they  travelled, 
until  it  seemed  that  it  must,  have  been  fully  fifteen  min- 
utes, when  Tom  stopped  and  hent  toward  the  ground. 

"Jack, "he  cried,  "we  really  are  lost.      There's  where 
we  started  from  a  few  minutes  ago.  and  we've  been  going 
in  a  circle.      Don't  you  remember  where  I  cut  the  switch 
Tills  is  the  very  spot,  for  here's  the  stump." 

The  two  boys  looked  at  each  other  for  several  moments 
in  wonder  and  amazement 

"  T — Tom,"  faltered  Jack,  his  voice  trembling  suspi- 
ciously, "how  long  did  you  say  eanebrakes  sometimes 
were?" 

"Miles!"  answered  Tom,  slowly,  "but  we're  not  one 
mile  from  the  place  we  came  hi." 
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"  No,"  returned  Jack;  ''  liul  we  don't  know  wliic'n  way 
thai  is." 

It  was  decidedly  d  isa  -  iveable  and  unpleasant  to  find 
IheniseUes  in  such  a  lix.  The  canes,  eight  and  ten  feel, 
high,  shut  mil  lli.>  sky,  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  green  jungle  to  give  them  the  points  ol'  the  com- 

pass. 

"  Well,"  queried  Tom,  after  a   little  reflection,  "  what 

.-.hall   \\  e  do  ;" 

"Gee  updar!  Whoa!"  came  a  hoarse  voice  from  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  where  they  were  standing,  and 
both  hoys  made  a  rush  toward  that  point.  Ado/en  steps, 
and  they  suddenly  left  the  cam-brake  hehind  them,  and 
er,-  iu  a  "  clearing  "  »\  erh  M  ik  i  ni;'  the  river,  and  the 
way-oils  were  just  coming  up  the  road. 

"<)h-h!"  said   dark,  with    a    hearty   sigh;    "just    think 

how  near  we  were  all  the  time!    Don't,  lei's  tell  the  others." 

"  \o.  sir,"  replied  Tom.      "  And  look  there!      Not  more 

than    live   hundred    feet   of   canehrake   altogether.      We'd 

never  hear  the1  last  of  it  if  we  said  we  got  lost,  in  Unit." 

"Well,  hoys,"  was  I  lie  Major's  greeting,  as  he  saw 
them.  "  Didn't  gel,  lost,  eh?  That's  the  first  thing,  for  a 
hunter  to  know  —  ho\v  to  find  his  way." 

Tom  and  .lark  wanted  very  much  to  laugh,  hut  wisi-lv 
refrained,  and  busied  themselves  in  helping  lo  unload  the 
wagons.  There  were  axes  and  hatchets  and  baskets  and 
boxes;  a.  tea-kettle,  a.  pack-aye  of  nails,  some  laths,  and  a 
lift  It-  of  every  thine-  fl.se.  it  seemed  to  the  hoys.  The  place 
selected  for  the  camp  was  situated  on  a  grassy  mound 
overlooking;  a.  rapid  little  river,  just  at  the  point  where 
tin'  sluggish  creek  emptied  into  it.  The  bank's  of  the 
river  on  either  side  were  quite  sleep  and  narrow,  which 

ae< nted    for    the   swift    current    there.      Bordering    the 

mound  were  tall  trees,  whose  branches  formed  a  canopy 
overhead,  and  the  charred  wood  and  ashes  about  bore 
witness  to  previous  camping  parties. 

"WeTl  only  take  a  light  snack-  this  noon,"  said  the 
Major.  "  I've  got  some  sandwiches  here  in  a  basket. 
Then  build  a.  lire,  set  the  kettle  boiling,  and  prepare  Mr. 
'Coon — he'll  he  first  rate;  and  for  tomorrow's  dinner 
•we'll  have  tish." 

"  What  sort  of  bait  do  we  use?''  asked  Tom,  deeply  in- 
terested. 

"There  you  go  again,"  sniffed  the  Major,  contempt- 
uously. "First,  it's  guns,  and  then  bait.  Why.  \ve  don't 
use  none  at  all.  Just  catch  'em — go  in  the  water  and 
briii";  'em  out." 

Tom's  face  expressed  decided  disgust  at  any  such  at- 
tempt to  fool  him;  and  the  other  boys  were  equally 
sceptical. 

"  Don't  we,  Jason?"  appealed  the  Major,  noting  the  in- 
credulous looks  of  the  parly. 

'  'Deed  we  do,  Mars'r  (iawge,"  was  the  answer,  and  the 
other  negro,  Noah  by  name,  also  nodded.  The  hoys  ac- 
cepted this  testimony  in  silence;  they  would  wail  and  see. 
"Now,"  said  the  Major,  when  lunch  was  over,  "I'm 
going-  to  fix  some  traps  for  rabbits  and  squirrels,  and 
maybe  we  can  get  a  few  partridges  at  a  place  I  know  just 
a  piece  below"  (the  Major  pronounced  them  "  pat-tidges"). 
"Tom,  I  want  you  to  take  this  knife  and  cut  me  three  or 

four  nice  hickory  switches  about,   the  si/e  of  y •  little 

finger.  White  oak  will  be  heller,  if  you  can  find  it.  The 
re-i.  of  you  boys  go  down  to  the  creek  and  bail  out  the 
old  boat  down  there;  but  don't  go  in  her,  for  she  ain't 
safe.  Jason,  you  and  Noah  give  the  horses  some  waler, 
stake  "em  out  there  near  the  canehrake,  and  then  start 
the  fire.  All  alive,  now,  everybody  pitch  in  and  work!" 
The  Major's  voice  was  hearty,  and  he  seemed  accustomed 
to  giving  orders — something  the'  boys  supposed  he  had 
learned  in  the  war,  forgetting  that  he  was  only  a  private 
then,  and  had  simply  to  obey. 

Tom  took  the  knife  and  started  down  the  road.  In  a 
moment  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  camp,  and  a  few  steps 


brought  him  lo  a  little  clearing  in  the  woods  about  a 
hundred  feel  square.  IJeyond  were  a  number  of  saplings 
which  seemed  lo  promise  some  good  switches.  He  walked 
slowly  out  into  the  open,  and  at  that  moment  heard  the 
crackling  of  twigs  just  ahead.  Looking  up  quickly,  he 
beheld  a  sight,  that  made  his  iiearl  jump.  Jusl  stepping 
out  of  the  hushes  on  the  oilier  side  was  a  little  brown 
black  bear  about,  the  si/.e  of  a.  Newfoundland  dog.  The 
animal  and  Tom  saw  each  oilier  at  (he  same  moment. 
and  both  stopped  short.  The  thought  of  danger  Hashed 
through  the  boy's  mind,  and  he  grasped  I  he  knife  lightly. 
What,  should  he  do.'  Was  the  bear  going  to  advance:1 
and  in  that  case,  which  would  be  the  first  to  reach  camp 
—bear  or  hoy  .'  If  he  only  had  a  gun  at  hand  I  Thoughts 
of  the  swiftness  and  strength  of  bears  that  he  had  read  of 
in  stories  came  to  him,  polar  and  grizzly  hears  being 
confounded  with  this  fat  little  specimen  of  the  Southern 
bottoms.  But  before  Tom  had  time  to  act,  all  on  a  sudden 
there  was  a  noise  from  behind,  and  one  of  the  'copn  dogs 
by  the  name  of  Captain,  yellow  as  a  pumpkin,  with  a 
head  and  nose  like  a  wolf,  dashed  by  him,  and  made 
straight  for  the  bear,  which  stood  ready  to  receive  this 
enemy's  onslaught. 


DKKSS  MAKlMi    KOI,'    HI1M.S. 

I1V  c;]-,oia;iXA  FELL  CURTIS. 
I.-IIH\V   TO    MKASrilE. 

ON  a  bright  sunny  morning  three  young  girls  were 
si  I  ling  around  a  table  in  the  school -room  of  a  pleasant 
old  fashioned  house.  Their  names  are  Helen  Bright, 
Kami)  Hodge,  and  MarySemple.  Evidently  something 
very  imporlant  is  about  to  lake  place.  Each  girl  has  a 
work  -  basket  on  the  lahle  in  front  of  her,  containing 
needles,  scissors,  thimble,  cotton,  and  a  tape-measure; 
also  a  small  blank  book  and  pencil,  a  marking-wheel,  a 
paper  of  pins,  ami  two  yards  and  a  half  of  white  French 
cambric. 

The  young  faces  glance  eagerly  at  a  clock  on  the  man 
tel-piece  that  pomls  to  live  minules  of  nine,  and  then  to 
the  door,  as  the  handle  turns  to  admit  a.  young  lady, 
whom  they  greet  as  Miss  Ci.itmg.  It  is  easy  to  guess 
now  what  these  young  girls  are  gathered  here  for.  They 
are  about  to  begin  a  series  of  lessons  in  dress  making,  ami 
the  young  lady  who  has  just  come  in  is  their  teacher. 

"<>h.  Miss  ('lilting,"  exclaimed  the  three  girls,  "we 
are  so  glad  you  have  come;  we  want,  so  much  to  begin 
our  lesson  !" 

"You  are  all  very  encouraging."  answered  Miss  Cut- 
ting, smiling'.  "I  hope  your  enthusiasm  won't  all  evap- 
orate before  the  lesson  is  over." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Helen  ;  "  if  Miss  Cutting- can't  teach 
us  t.o  cut,  I  don't  know  who  can." 

"  Helen."  said  Fanny,  "don't  make  bad  puns,  and 
don't  be  so  rude  to  your  teacher." 

"()h."said  Miss  Cutting.  "I  do  not.  think  Helen  rude. 

I  have  always  tl gbt   it  quite  a  delightful  coincidence 

that   my  name   should    be   so  applicable   to   my  employ- 
ment.     But  suppose,  now,  we  begin  our  lesson." 

"Do  tell  me  first.  Miss  Cutting,"  said  Mary,  "what  is 
this  little  wheel  for?  It  looks  like  the  thing  Jane,  our 
cook,  marks  the  to])  of  the  pie  crust  with." 

The  girls  all  laughed,  and  Miss  Cutting  was  also 
amused. 

"That  is  to  trace  the  basting  lines  on  your  patterns," 
she  said.  "  You  will  find  it  very  easy  to  use." 

There  was  a  little  hum  of  conversation  for  a  moment 
and  then  the  chattering  ceased,  and  three  pairs  of  bright 
eyes  were  turned  on  Miss  Cutting,  who  stood  at  the  bead 
of  the  table  holding  a  tape,  measure. 

"The  first  thing  to  do."  she  said,  "  is  to  learn  to  take  a 
per.-on's  measure,  and  to  do  this  we  must  pair  off  in  tw  os. 
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[  will  take  Helen's  measure.  and  let.  her  take  mine,  for 
the  sake  of  practice;  then  Mary  ami  Fanny  can  take  each 
other's  measure  in  turn.  Before  you  begin,  write  down 


these  items  ill  your  hlank  Looks,  leaving 
for  I  he  figures." 


a  sma.ll  margin 


W:u,l  Mvaanre. 

Size  of  ureast. 

Si/."'  "f  wai.-t. 
Ll-M^ttl   "I    Imrk. 

Length  of  point. 
Width  (it  i-la-st. 


SI It   M.-i   lir.' 

Whole  liMii;tli  insiilr. 
Lentil  ID  elliinv  (iiisiilr). 
Elbow  to  wrist  (mil  side). 
Size  of  arm. 
Size  of  liuud. 


Sim  Mcn.oro. 
Lrnutli  in  front, 
l.cli'^lh  in  li:idi. 
Si/e  of  licit. 


I  laving  told  them  this, Miss  Cutting  then  took  her  tape- 
measure  and  passed  it,  around  Helen's  iigure.  holding'  it 
close  under  the  arms  and  well  up  in  the  back,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  1.  Helen's  breast  measure  proved  to  be  thirty  inches. 
Tlie  waist  measure  was  then  taken  by  passing  the  tape 
tightly  around  Helen's  waist. 

••Now,"  said  Mi.,s  Cutting,  "we  must  Mud  the  length 
of  her  back.  To  do  this,  measure  from  the  hone  you  will 
feel  in  the  back  of  your  neck  to  the  end  of  your  \vaisl; 
and  if  at  any  time  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  where  your 
waist,  ends,  get  a  second  tape-measure  and  tie  it  around 
the  waist— it  will  guide  you  in  knowing  just  where  the 
length  of  the  back  should  end." 

"  What  is  this  measure  for?"  said  Mary. 
"It  has  several  uses,"  answered  Miss  Cutting.  "The 
chief  one  is  to  lincl  the  waist  line,  which  I  will  explain 
later,  and  its  immediate  use  is  to  find  out  how  long- 
waisted  you  are  in  the  back.  The  'length  of  point,1 
which  comes  next,  is  to  ascertain  how  long  waisted  you 
are  in  front.  You  have,  of  course,  noticed,  even  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  dress-making,  how  people  vary 
in  length  from  their  necks  to  their  waists." 

Miss  Cutting  then  took  her  tape-measure,  and  placing 
one  end  on  the  bone  in  the  hack  of  Helen's  neck",  she 
passed  it  over  her  shoulder  and  down  the  front  to  the 
waist,  (Fig.  2).  Mary  and  Fanny  started  to  do  the  same 
thing,  each  in  turn,  when  Mary  exclaimed: 

"Fanny  Hodge,  are  you  trying  to  bore  a  hole  in  my 
neck?" 

"  I  have  lost  your  bone,"  said  Fanny,  tragically,  which 
made  them  all' laugh,  and  brought  Miss  Cutting  to  the 
rescue. 

"Here  it  is,"  she  said;  "this  small  prominent  bone 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of  your  neck  and  at  the 
top  of  the  spine.  It  serves  as  a  starting-point  to  measure 
from,  so  is  very  useful.  Now,"  she  continued,  "for  the 
chest  measure.  Pass  the  tape  right  across  the  chest  to 
where  the  arm  joins  the  shoulder,  allowing  it  to  be  about 
three  inches  below  the  neck.  This,"  said  Miss  Cutting, 
"ends  the  measures  for  a  waist.  Some  dressmakers  use 


more  measurements,  hut  I  lind  these  all  that  are  essen- 
tial to  ensure  a  good  fit.  Our  next  step  is  to  find  the 
sleeve  measure,  and  for  this  you  first  take  the  whole 
length  of  the  arm  inside,  measuring  from  the  top  of  ihe 
arm  to  an  imaginary  line  joining  the  bone  on  the  outside 
of  your  wrist  "  (  Kig.  3). 

"  M  list  I  have  such  a  long  sleeve?"  said  Mary. 

"No,"  answered  Miss  ('lilting;  "that  is  not  necessary. 
The  fashion  in  the  length  of  a  sleeve  varies,  but  as  we 
have  to  have  some  points  from  which  to  start  and  to  end 
in  taking  a  measure,  the.  bone  in  the  wrist  is  given  as 
I  he  end  of  the  arm.  After  your  sleeve  is  cut  out  ami 
hasted,  YOU  can  either  leave  if  long  or  cut  it  shorter,  as 
you  may  desire." 

"Oh,"  said  Helen,  "I  see,  and  the  bone  in  the  hack  of 
the  neck  is  for  the  same  purpose." 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Cutting;  "and  now  Laving  found 
the  length  of  the  arm  inside,  we  next  measure  the  length 
of  the  arm  to  the  elbow  (inside)  and  then  from  the  wrist 
to  the  elbow  (outside)  (Fig.  4),  drawing  a  line  between 
these  two  points.  This  line,  which  is  called  the  'elbow 
point,'  is  to  show  where  to  put  the  gathers  that  are  at  the 

elbow  of  nearly  all  sleeves.     These  gathers  should  l» «• 

inch  above  and  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  elbow 
point.  We  now  find  the  size  of  the  arm.  passing  the  tape 
around  the  fullest  part  (Fig.  5).  Finally,"  said  Miss 
Cutting,  "  we  measure  the  hand  right  across  the  palm  and 
over  the  knuckles  where  the  hand  is  widest." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Fanny,  "this  is  to  show  us  how  wide 
to  cut  a  sleeve  at  the  wrist?" 

Just  then  a  merry  laugh  broke  from  Helen,  in  which 
both  teacher  a.nd  pupils  joined  when  they  saw  the  cause. 
Mary  had  her  tape  measure,  around  Fanny's  hand,  when 
she  discovered  that  Fanny's  thumb  was  standing  straight 
out  in  tlya  air,  and  there  was  a  look  about  that  thumb 
that  said  "I  will  not  be  measured." 

After  the  merriment  had  subsided,  Miss  Cutting  said: 
"  Yes,  Fanny,  you  are  right,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
cut  off  your  thumbs  in  order  to  get  your  hand  through 
the  sleeve  at  the  wrist;  so  if  you  hold  your  thumb  close 
to  the  side  of  your  forefinger  the  whole  width  of  the  hand 
will  be  measured,  and  we  can  be  sure  the  sleeve  is  wide 
enough  to  let  the  hand  pass  through." 

"I  think  this  is  very  interesting,  Miss  Cutting,"  said 


FIG.  3. 


Fio.  4. 


Fio.  5. 


Helen,  "and  I  hope  we  can  understand  the  rest  of  the 
lesson  as  well." 

"  I  like  it  immensely,"  said  Mary. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Fanny.  "  Won't  you  tell  us,  Miss  Cut- 
ting, what  comes  next?" 

"Our  lesson  is  over  for  to-day."  answered  Miss  Cut- 
ting. "This  morning  you  have  learned  to  take  mea- 
sures. Next  week  I  will  teach  you  how  to  measure  and 
cut  out  a  pattern  for  yourselves,  and  when  that  is  done 
you  will  each  make  a  pretty  dress." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  three  in  a  breath,  "how  lovely 
that  will  be!" 
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STM-,  KABiai-,  MAN. 


An'   when    MIII    li;iliini]>s  on   yo'   fouls, 

ll      wouldn't     Illirt     ler    |Plll     "II     hools. 

Dm    walk   xlniiglil   iiji.  like    Mr.  Man. 
An'    \\  IH-II    In-   oll'rr   \  on   'is   h:in', 

Hr-  siuiir,  an'  gi'r   yo'   hat   a   tip: 
I  !nl    i/nii'i   iion   .s/inir  ;/»'   rulihil   liji. 
An'  ilon't    you    li;il>  a    word   li-r  say . 
No  ino'n    ler   pass  ilr   linn-   o'  ilay. 

An'   i-l    In-    a\    'lioiil    VIP'    affairs. 

I  )<-s  'low    yon  gwinr  ter  hunt  some  hares, 

An'  :i\   'iin  is  In-   SITU  a  jack — 

An'  ilat   'II   pill   'iin  oil'  di-   track. 

\o\\,  rl'  you'll   toiler  dis  advice, 
Instill   o'    brill'   rl    wid   1'ii'i-, 
I'r   bakrd   in    (pic,  nr  stuffed  wid   sage, 
You'll    IIM-   ler  die  of  nai-liel  age. 

'Sli  !   linsb  !      What's  ilat  ?     Was  flat  a  gun 
Han't   triniblr  so.      An'  iloii't  you   run! 
Conn-,  set.   lirali   on   ilr  lorg   will   inr  — 
Hoi'  down  yo'  i-ars  an'  cross  yo'  knee. 

llnn'l  run,  /MI;/.     Tut— tut !     He's  gorn. 
U'njlit  Yi-o.vx  i/i-  i-iini/,  as  sho's   you  born! 
Slain  bang!  1   know'il  he'd  ketch  a  shot! 
Well,  one   mo'   rabbit    fur  de  pot! 


UNCLE    EPHE'S    ADVICE    TO    BRER    RABBIT. 

BY    KITH     Mi  -HNKHY    STUART. 

KEEP  step,  1,'abbit,  man  ! 
Hunter  cumin'  qiiicU's  be   ran! 
ll'ist.   Mi'se'f!      ll/nil  eross  de   road, 
Less  'n   lie'll   hit.  you   fur  a   load! 

!Tp  an'  skip  it,   'fo'  it's  loo  lair! 
lloppit  — lippil  !      What,  a   bull-fro;;   gait! 
Hoppit — lippit — lippit — hoppil  ! 
(bioduess  uie,  \\liy   don't    yon   slop   it.' 

shame  on  you,  Mr.  Ge'man  I.'abhit, 

Ter  limp  along   wid  seeh  a   habit! 

'!•'   you'd  balumps  on   yo'   hime  legs  straight. 

Au'  hurry   wid   a  niannisli  gait, 

An'   tie  yo'  ears  down    under   yo'   tli'oal. 
An'  kivir  yo'  tail    wid  a  rut-away  coat, 
b'alibit-lniiiter.s  by  <le  dozen 
Would  slick  yo'  ban'  an'  call   yon  cousin. 

An'  like  as  not,  you   oncry   sinner, 

Dey'd  ax  you  h •  ler  eat   yo'  dinnrr! 

But  don't  yon  <jo,  'ca/e  rf  yon   do, 
Dey'll  set,  you  down   tip  rabbit  stew. 

An'  de  shape  <>'  deni  bones  an'  de  smell  o'  dat  meal 
'],!    meek  you   wish   you    was  back    in  de   tie!'. 
Au'  ef  you'd  stretch   yo'  monf  too  wide. 
You   know  yo'  ears   inonghl    runir  untied; 

All'   when   you'd  jump,  you   couldn't   tail 
To  show    \  o'    lil  I  !••    rot  ton   tail, 
An'  den.  'fo'  you    could   Iwis'   \o'  phiz, 
JJey'il   riconni:i'   you   irlm   i/mi   is; 

An'   'to'    \ou"d   sca'rrly    b:it    \  o'  eye. 
I  PI •-,  '.I    ha  \  e    \  "ii   sKiui   an'    in   a    pie. 
Or  maybe   roasted   on   a   roal 
Widout,  one   thought  about    yo'  soul. 

So    belter   trek    olr    [''.pile's   advice, 
lies   rig   No'si-'f  out    slick   an'    nice, 
An'  tie  yo'  ears   down,  like   I   said, 
An'  hide  yo'   tail   an'  lil"  yo'   head. 
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\VKI.I.,  OM-:  MO    KAi'.iur  Kn:  IPI:  pin 


T( iinpi.r.s.  "  Papa,  why  do  we  hang  up  holly  brandies  on  Christ- 
inas ?      Is  it  because  it's  a  /m/iday  .'" 


FRANK  (//«•  I/HI/  after  I'lirislmns).  "Papa,  wouldn't  it  be  just 
as  good  if  mamma  M  put  jiml  n  Hill'  »;icc/.-  of  }>«i-i'ii»ri<-  in  all  the 
Chrisliuas  things,  to  save  trouble  of  takiif  il  all  ucM  day  .'' 


DIJIPI.KS  (cramliiiHii  lirr  nur  I'lirixlman  doll).  '•  Buddy,  how  do 
Mm  s'pose  Santa  Clans  got  pieces  just  like  mamma's  wrapper  to 
make  dollic's  dress  .'" 

l>n>i>v.  "I  don't  know, 'less  luaylie  Mrs.  Santa  Clans  buys 
remnants." 

LITTLE  COHINNE.  "I  know  a  awfully  funny  story,  l"ow  rm  e. 
Mv  uiainina  told  it  IIP  me  whrn  I  bad  the  dipferia." 

Ft.oKKXCE.    "Trll   it    IIP  Hie,  won't    Mill  /" 

LITTLE  C'niiixxr..  '••ih.l  can't,  'cause  you  might  catch  the 
dipferia  :  don't  you  see  .'" 

MAMMA.  "  Toiiimir,  \\  hat  are  you  going  to  hny  mamma  for  hrr 
(.'hristmas  gifl  '" 

luMMII.  ••  Why,  niomsy  dear.  I've  tlionf/lit  and  thought  about 
that,  and  I  decided  that  I  In-  brst  thing  1  could  get  for  you  would 
lie  11  jntir  nf  iinr  .s/.ii/is/or  ;/»HI-  lillh-  boy," 


.I.piixxn:.  "1  say.  Sharpie,  what  would  you  do  for  a  Christmas 

present  if  (  hiistinas  were  left  out  of  the  year  ?" 

SIIAKPIK.   ''Well,  I    suppose    if   I    couldn't    get    a    Clirisl  ,nas 
lt,  I'd  ha\e  lo  eon  tent  myself  with  a  Christmas  absent ;  eh  ?" 
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CADET     DAYS:     A    STORY     OF    WEST     POINT. 

BY    CAPTAIN    CHARLES    KING,  U.  S  A., 
AUTHOR    OP    "A    WAR-TIME    WOOING,"    "BETWEEN    THE    LINES,"    "CAMPAIGNING    WITH    CROOK." 


CHAPTER     VII. 

rpHERE  was  excitement  in  camp  next  morning.  Be- 
J_  yond  rapid-running  footfalls  and  certain  sounds  of 
smothered  laughter  among  the  tents,  no- 
thing had  been  heard  by  any  sentry, 
plebe,  or  yearling  of  the  assailants  of 
Number  Three,  yet  they  must  have  been 
three  or  four  in  number.  Geordie  was 
sure  of  that;  sure  also  that  they  must  have 
concealed  themselves  in  the  shoeblack's 
tent  or  behind  the  trees  at  the  east  end  of 
his  post.  Once  clear  of  his  muffling,  his 
loud  yell  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard  had 
brought  that  young  soldier  down  from 
the  guard-tents  full  tilt.  (It  transpired 
long  afterwards  that  he  was  expecting 
the  summons.)  It  also  brought  Lieuten- 
ant Webster  out  of  bed  and  into  his  trou- 
sers in  one  jump.  "Deviling  sentries" 
was  something  that  had  not  been  dared 
the  previous  summer,  and  was  hardly  ex- 
pected now.  The  officer  of  the  guard,  too, 
thought  it  expedient  to  hurry  to  the  scene, 
and  those  two  cadet  officials  were  upbraid- 
ing Mr.  Graham  for  the  loss  of  his  equip- 
ment and  equilibrium,  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster interposed. 

Cadet  Fulton,  of  the  Third  Class,  was 
011  the  neighboring  post,  Number  Four, 
and  declared  that  he  had  seen  neither 
cadets  nor  anybody  else  approaching  Ml1. 
Graham's  post,  nor  had  a  sound  of  the 
scuffle  reached  him.  He  must  have  been 
at  the  south  end  of  his  post  at  the  time 
(as  indeed  he  was,  as  it  also  turned  nut 
long  after),  otherwise  he  could  have  seen 
the  marauders  had  he  so  desired.  Mr. 
Webster  got  his  bull's-eye  lantern,  and 
made  an  immediate  inspection  of  cam]), 
finding  every  old  cadet  in  his  appropri- 
ate place,  and  unusually  sound  asleep. 
Meantime  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's shoulder  -  belt  had  been  sliced  in 
two,  and  that  his  cartridge-box  and  bayo- 
net scabbard  were  also  gone.  The  gun 
and  equipments,  therefore,  on  which  he 
had  bestowed  so  much  care  and  labor, 
and  the  Adjutant  such  commendation, 
were  partially  the  objects  of  the  assault. 


The  ofFlcer  of  the  guard  sent  for  a  lantern,  and  bade 
Geordie  search  along  the  ditch  for  them.  So  down  again, 
ankle  deep  in  the  long  dew-sodden  grass,  did  our  young 
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plainsman  go,  )Kiiufiill y  searching,  lint  ID  no  ell'ect.  Lieu- 
Iciianl  Allen,  (illircr  in  churne,  who  liai!  in  llic  menu  time 
dressed  anil  girt  hiinscll'  with  sword  hell ,  came  presently 
to  Ilir  scene  iiinl  ordered  him  up  again. 

"  i  Ine  might  as  well  seai-cli  for  a  needle  in  a  liny-stack, 
as  you  )>rol>ahly  knew  when  you  sen!  him  there,  Mr, 
Bland."  said  lie.  not  overplacid  I  y.  He'  was  angry  to 
think  of  such  daring  defiance  of  law  and  order  occurring 
almost,  under  his  very  nose.  "Go  to  the  first  sergeant 
of  Company  I!  and  tell  him  to  credit  Mr.  Graham  with 
u  full  tour  of  guard  duty,  and  order  the  supernumerary 
to  report  at  once  at  the  guard-house.  Mr.  Jay  "—this  to 
the  corporal  of  the  guard  "you  remain  here  in  charge 
of  this  post  until  relieved.  Now  go  to  your  tent,  Mr. 
Graham,  anil  yet  to  bed.  You've  done  very  well,  sir. 
This  matter  will  be  investigated  in  the  morning." 

But  Pops  was  mud,  us  he  afterwards  expressed  it.  "clean 
through."  "  I'll  go  if  yon  order  me  to.  sir,  but,  I'd  rather 
borrow  a  "am  and  servo  my  tour  out,  and  let  them  try  it 
uyain."  And  Mr.  Allen,  after  ;i  moment's  reflection,  said, 
"  Vcrv  well;  do  so  if  yon  choose." 

\Ylierenpon  Geordie  went  to  his  tent,  found  Benny 
-awake  and  eager  for  particulars.  Tal;ing  Foster's  gun 
and  "  trimmings,"  as  they  used  lo  call  cadet  equipments 
ill  tie;  old  clays,  he  hurried  hack.  Mr.  Allen  was  still 
there. 

"Did  you  recognize  no  one — did  yon  hear   no  voice 
see  nothing  by  which  you  could  identify  any  one;"  he 
asked. 

"  No,  sir;  it  was  all  done'quick  as  a,  flash.  I  didn't  hear 
&  tiling." 

"Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  anybody?  Had 
you  any  inkling  that  this  was  to  happen?" 

(  i  r.ihain  hesitated.  lie  knew  the  cadet  rule,  "  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth."  Indeed, he  had  never  known 
any  other.  He  knew  also  that  were,  he  to  mention  Mr. 
Woods's  name  in  this  connection,  it,  meant  court  martial. 
in  all  probability,  for  Woods.  What  he  did  not  know 
•was  that  that  young  gentleman  was  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  for  two  reasons  hail  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  attack:  one  was  that  in  the  event  of 
investigation  he  would  be  the  first  suspected;  the  other 
that,  having  taken  exceptions  to  Mr.  Graham's  retort  to 
the  extent  of  demanding  "  satisfaction,"  he  was  now  de- 
barred by  cadet  etiquette  from  molesting  him—except  in 
one  way. 

"I'm  wailing  for  your  answer,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  every  new  cadet  has  difficulty 
with  the  old  ones.  This  was  nothing  that  I  care,  to 
speak  about." 

"  With  whom  had  you  any  trouble,  sir?  Who  threat- 
ened you  in  any  way?" 

Geordie  hesitated,  then  respectfully  but  firmly  said, 

"  I  decline  to  say." 

"  You  may  have  to  say,  Mr.  Graham,  should  a  court  of 
inquiry  be  ordered." 

lint  Pops  knew  enough  of  army  life  to  understand  that 
courts  of  inquiry  were  rare  and  extraordinary  means  of 
investigation.  He  stood  respectfully  before  his  inquisitor, 
but  stood  in  silence,  as,  indeed,  Mr.  Allen  rather  expected 
he  would  do. 

"Very  well.  You  can  post  Mr.  Graham  again,"  said 
he,  finally;  "and  you  will  be  held  responsible,  Mr.  Officer 
•of  the  Guard,  iu  the  event  of  further  annoyance  to  him 
to-night." 

But  there  was  none.  At  half  past  three  the  relief  came 
•around,  and  Geordie  turned  over  his  post  to  Connell. 
There  was  some  chuckling  and  laughter  and  covert  glances 
on  the  part  of  old  cadets  when  they  went  to  breakfast, 
and  Benny  Frazier  was  full  of  eager  inquiry  as  to  what 
had  become  of  his  rifle  and  equipments.  But  Geordie 
was  still  very  sore  over  his  discomfiture,  and  would  say 


nothing  at  all.  No  sooner  had  (he  detail  broken  ranks, 
after  beniLr  marched  into  (  'oinpany  B's  street  on  the  dis- 
missal of  the  old  yuard,  than  the  drum  boy  orderly 
appeared  and  told  Geordie  the  commandant  wished  to  see 
him. 

The  Colonel  was  seated  ill  his  big  tent,  and  tin'  new 
otlicer  of  the  day .  (  'adet  Captai n  Vincent,  of  C  Company, 
was  standing  allenl  toil  heh.re  him. 

"There  must  he  no  repetition  of  last  night's  perform- 
ance (.11  your  guard,  sir,'  l'o|is  I.eard  him  say.  as  he  stood 
on  the  gravel  path  outside  a  waiting  his  turn,  and  wonder- 
ing why  Mr.  Bend,  the  acting  first  serjeant  of  his  com- 
pany, should  be  there  loo.  Anyone  who  happened  lo  he 
on  the  lookout  at  this  moment  could  not  fail  lo  see  that  a. 
number  of  cadets  had  ualhered  at  the  east  cud  of  each 
company  street,  and,  though  busied  apparent  ly  in  animated 
chat  with  one  another,  were  keeping  at  the  same  lime, 
a  close  watch  on  the  commandant's  lent.  Mr.  Vincent 
sainted,  f.-u-ed  about,  and  gravely  marched  nwav.  holding 
his  plumed  head  very  high,  and  looking  straight  before 
him.  It  wouldn't  do  to  grill  until  he  had  passed  the  line 
of  tactical  tents  (as  the  four  domiciles  of  the  company 
commandants  were  sometimes  called).  Yet  he  felt  like 
grinnine'.  No  one  man  could  suppress  the  impulse  of 
mischief  rampant  in  the  yearling  class,  and  Vincent 
knew  it.  And  then  Pops  was  summoned.  The  Colonel 
looked  him  keenly  over. 

"Yon  are  sure  you  recognized  none  of  your  assailants 
last  ni.u-ht  I'1 

"Perfectly  sure,  sir.      I  had  no  opportunity." 
"Have  you   heard  anything  as  yet  of  your  rifle  and 
equipments:" 

"  No,  sir;   nothing  at  all." 

"Mr.  Bend."  said  the  Colonel,  ''  issue  Mr.  Graham  a 
brand  new  rifle,  one  that  has  never  been  used;  also  new 
equipments.  His  were  taken  because  they  were  the  best 
cleaned  in  the  class.  We'll  save  him  as  much  trouble  as 
possible  in  the  future  until  those  are  found." 

And  so,  instead  of  the  "veteran  outfit"  that  would 
doubtless  have  been  issued  to  replace  those  lost,  Geordie 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  handsome  new  cadet 
rifle,  hayonet,  cartridge-box,  and  bayonet  scabbard.  Mr. 
Bend,  as  instructed,  carefully  registered  the  arsenal  num- 
ber on  his  note-hook.  The  (ir.-t  and  second  classes  brer.k- 
ing  ranks  after  their  morning  duties  came  thronging  back 
to  their  company  street  to  get  ready  for  dinner.  The 
yearlings  promptly  clustered  around  Bend. 

"The  Colonel  tried  lo  get  him  to  tell,"  said  he,  in 
answer  to  eager  questions,  "but  he  wouldn't.  You're 
safe  enough,  Woods,  if  you  don't  push  matters  any 
further." 

"But  I've  got  to,"  said  Woods,  in  a  low  tone.  "Jen- 
nings has  seen  him  already,  and  Ross  says  it's  got  to  be 
one  thing  or  the  other." 

Mr.  Ross,  the  authority  thus  quoted, was  the  cadet  First 
Lieutenant  of  Company  B.  There  are  generally  cer- 
tain magnates  of  the  senior  class  to  whom  mooted  ques- 
tions are  referred,  just  as  in  foreign  services  the  differ- 
ences among  otlicers  are  examined  by  the  regimental 
court  of  honor,  and  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Ross  right  here 
that  be  never  refused  his  services  as  referee,  and  randy 
prescribed  any  course  but  battle.  There  were  still  some 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  dinner  drums  would  heal,  and 
when  Mr.  Jennings  came  over  from  Company  A  and 
took  Woods  aside  the  eyes  of  the  entire  street  were  on 
them.  A  prospective  fight  is  a,  matter  of  absorbing  in- 
terest from  highest  to  lowest. 

"  One  moment.  Jennings,"  said  Bend,  joining  the  two; 
"before  you  go  any  further  in  this  matter  I  want  you  to 
know  that  when  many  a  plebe  might  have  been  excused 
forgiving  the  whole  thing  dead  away  to  the  command- 
ant this  morning,  Mr.  Graham  stood  up  like  a  man  aiid 
wouldn't  tell." 
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"  Of  course  he  wouldn't,'1  answered  Jennings,  shortly. 
"Mr.  Graham's  a  gentleman.  All  the  more  reason  why 
Woods  cau't  swallow  his  language." 

"Well,  see  here;  I  think  Woods  brought  the  whole 
thing1  oil  himself,"  said  Bend,  sturdily.  "This  is  no  per- 
sonal row,  and  that  young  fellow  has  been  taught  all  his 
life  that  a  sentinel  is  entitled  to  respect,  in  the  first  place, 
and  is  expected  to  do  his  whole  duty,  in  the  second.  I'm 
not  'going  back  on  a  classmate,' as  you  seem  to  think, 
but  I  want  you.  and  I  want  Woods  here,  to  put  yourselves 
in  that  plebe's  place  a  moment,  and  say  whether  you'd 
have  answered  differently." 

"  We  can't  back  out  now,"  answered  Woods,  gruffly. 
"The  whole  corps  knows  just  what  he  said,  and  it  will  be 
totally  misjudged  if  we  don't  demand  an  apology.  He's 
got  to  apologize,"  he  went,  on,  hotly,  "or  else  light;  and 
it's  not  your  place  to  be  interfering,  Bend,  and  you  know 
it." 

"I  wouldn't,  interfere  if  it  were  a  simple  matter  of  a 
personal  row  between  the  two;  hut.  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  — and  I  say  it  plainly,  Jennings — I  his  young  fVl  low 
is  being  set  upon  simply  because  he's  been  raised  as  a 
soldier,  and  knows  more  whal.'s  expected  of  a  soldier  I  ban 
any  man  in  his  class,  and — by  Jupiter!  since  you  will  have 
it — than  a  good  many  of  ours,  you  and  Woods  in  par- 
ticular." And  now  t.he  cadet  corporal's  eyes  were  Hash- 
ing. "What's  more,  Jennings,  I  believe  Woods's  belter 
judgment  would  prompt  him  to  see  this  thing  as  I  do, 
but  that  you're  forcing  a  light." 

By  this  time  ears  as  well  as  eyes  of  half  of  B  Com- 
pany—First Class,  yearlings,  and  plebes—  were  intent. 
Bend,  indignant  and  full  of  vim,  had  raised  his  voice  so 
that  his  words  were  plainly  heard  by  a  dozen  at  least. 
Fearful  of  a  fracas  on  the  spot,  cadet  Lieutenant  Uoss 
sprang  forward. 

"  Not  another  word,  Bend!  Be  quiet.  Jennings!  You 
two  can  settle  this  later.  I'm  witness  to  what  lias  been 
said;  so  are  a  dozen  more.  Go  about  your  other  affair, 
Jennings." 

Jennings  was  boiling  over  with  wrath.  In  cadet  cir- 
cles almost  as  much  opprobrium  is  attached  to  the  bully 
who  is  over-anxious  to  fight  as  to  the  shirk  who  won't 
fight  at  all — not  quite  so  much,  perhaps— but  Jennings 
turned  away. 

"You'll  hear  from  me  later  on  this  score,  Bend,'' he 
growled.  "I'm  at  Woods's  service  for  the  moment,  and 
I  decline  any  officious  meddling  on  your  part."  With 
that  he  strode  up  the  company  street,  his  face  hot  and 
frowning. 

Geordie  was  pinning  a  collar  on  his  plebe  jacket  at  the 
moment,  and  had  resumed  the  gray  dress  of  his  class- 
mates in  order  to  march  with  them  to  dinner.  So  had 
Connell.  Foster  and  Frazier,  all  excitement,  had  been 
watching  the  scene  down  in  front  of  the  first  sergeant's 
tent. 

''Here  conies  Mr.  Jennings,  Graham,"  said  Benny,  ex- 
citedly, and  the  next  instant  the  burly  figure  of  the  A 
Company  corporal— Woods's  friend — appeared  at  the  tent 
door.  It  wasn't  the  first  time  he  had  been  accused  of  a 
bullying  tone  in  conveying  such  a  message.  A  First 
Class  man,  splashing  his  close-cropped  head  and  sun- 
browned  face  in  front  of  the  next  tent,  emerged  from 
behind  his  towel,  and  still  dripping,  came  forward  as 
Jennings  began  to  speak. 

"Mr.  Graham,  my  friend  Mr.  Woods  considers  him- 
self insulted  by  your  language  at  the  dinner  table  yester- 
day, and  he  demands  an  apology." 

Geordie's  face  was  a  little  white,  but  the  blue  eyes 
didn't  flinch  a  particle. 

"I've  none  to  make,"  was  the  brief  answer. 

"Then  I  suppose  you  will  refer  me  to  some  friend  at 
once.  You  know  the  consequences,  I  presume,"  said 
Jennings,  magnificently. 


''Just  as  soon  as  I  can  find  some  one,"  answered 
Geordie.  "I'll  look  around  after  dinner." 

Well,  you  want  to  step  out  about  it,"  was  the  curt 
reply.  "There's  been  too  much  shilly-shally  about  this 
matter  already." 

"  That's  no  fault  of  mine!"  answered  Pops,  firing  up  at 
the  instant.  "Connell,  you'll  stand  by  me,  won't  you? 
Mr.  Jennings,  you  can  have  all  the  satisfaction  you 
want  ;  and,  what's  more,  just  you  say  that  if  I  can  lind 
out  who  stole  my  gun  last  night  there'll  be  no  time 
fooled  away  asking  for  any  apologies." 

"Bully!"  gasped  Benny,  with  eager  delight;  and  Fos- 
ter smote  his  thigh  in  ecstasy. 

"All  right,  my  young  fighting- cock,"  sneered  Jen- 
nines.  "We'll  accommodate  yon— and  begin  to-night 
during  supper.  You  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Connell  here 
are  ready." 

"  Oh,  one  moment,  Mr.  Jennings,"  interposed  the  First 
Class  neighbor.  "Mr.  Graham  is  possibly  ignorant  of 
the  Fact  that  as  a  challenged  party  it's  his  right  and  not 
yours  to  name  t.he  time.  Fair  play,  if  you  please,  now; 
fair  play." 

"Oh,  he'll  get  fair  play  enough,"  said  Jennings,  im- 
patiently. 

But  here  the  clamor  of  fife  and  drum,  thundering 
away  at  "The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  put.  an  end 
to  the  preliminaries.  All  through  dinner  nothing  was 
talked  of  at  the  table  of  Company  B  but  the  coming  mill 
between  Woods  and  Graham,  the  first  of  the  inevitable 
series  of  fisticuffs  bet  \\een  yearling  and  plebe.  Of  course, 
too,  by  this  time  Graham's  virtual  challenge  to  his  as- 
sailants  to  come  out.  and  own  up  was  being  passed  from 
lip  to  lip.  Of  course  it,  was  always  the  understood  thing 
that  if  a.  plebe  objected  to  his  treatment  and  demanded 
satisfaction,  the  oll'ender  must  light.  Only  by  the  un- 
written code  of  the  corps  there  were  certain  things  which 
it  was  held  a  plcbe  should  take  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
not  look  upon  in  the  light  of  personal  affront;  and  being 
hazed  on  post  was  one  of  them.  l\Ir.  Otis,  their  next- 
door  neighbor,  took  the  trouble  to  explain  this  to  Pops 
later  in  the  afternoon,  and  Geordie  listened  respectfully, 
but  without  being  moved.  He  had  been  taught  all  his 
life  just  the  reverse,  he  said.  A  sentry  was  a  sentry  all 
the  world  over,  and  whether  Life-guardsman  in  London, 
soldier  in  the  Sioux  country,  or  plebe  at  the  Point,  it 
didn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  to  him.  "I  may  be 
wrong,  Mr.  Otis,  but  it's  all  the  fault  of  niy  bringing  up." 

"Confound  the  pig-headed  young  sawney!"  said  Otis, 
afterwards.  "  lie's  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and,  what 
makes  it  worse,  he's  perfectly  right;  only  the  yearlings 
can't  see  it,  and  lie'll  have  no  end  of  fight  and  trouble, 
especially  if  he  licks  Woods  to-night." 

Now  here  was  a  question.  Woods  had  all  the  advan- 
tage of  the  year's  splendid  gymnastic  training  under  as 
fine  a  master  as  the  nation  could  provide.  Every  mus- 
cle and  sinew  was  evenly  and  carefully  developed.  He 
was  lithe,  quick,  active,  skilled  with  foil,  bayonet,  and 
broadsword,  and  fairly  well  taught  with  the  gloves.  He 
had  borne  himself  well  in  the  two  or  three  "scrimmages" 
of  his  plebe  year,  and  the  Third  Class  were  wellnigh 
unanimous  in  their  prediction  that  he'd  "make  a  chop- 
ping-block  of  that  plebe."  Geordie  was  bulkier  than  his 
foeman,  a  splendid  specimen  of  lusty  health,  strength, 
and  endurance;  but  he  lacked,  as  yet,  the  special  train- 
ing and  systematic  development  of  the  yearling. 

"Take  'em  a  year  from  now,"  said  Mr.  Eoss,  "and 
there's  no  question  but  that  Woods  '11  be  outclassed;  but 
to-day  it  makes  one  think  of  Fitz-James  and  Roderick 
Dim.'" 

And  so  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  the  excitement 
increased.  Jennings  was  in  his  glory. 

"  It  '11  be  a  beauty,"  was  the  way  he  expressed  himself. 
"That  plebe's  a  plucky  one.  I  may  have  to  give  him  a 
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lesson   mvself  yet."       AIM!    lie   ha  red   liis  111:1  LJ  u  i  licen  I    :inn 

and  iplacently  regarded  the  bulging  liicc|is. 

"  If  it's  two  years  from  now  ulicn  he-  tries  it  on."  re- 
marked Mr.  Otis. when  .lennings's  remarks  were  repeated 

to  him. "may  I  !»•  there  to  see!     ll's  my  belief  Mr.  Jen- 

nin        \viil   uel  a    ICSMPM    he  richly  deserves." 

llespile  every  ctl'orl  In  keep  lln>  details  secret,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  corps  knew  that,  tin-  light  was  loeomeott' 
in  l''ort.  Clinton  during  supper  t  ime.  and  such  was  the 
eai'<  rness  to  see  the  aifair  that,  despite  tlie  urgings  of 
Mr.  Ross,  the  referee,  and  Mr,  .lennings,  no  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  old  cadets  fell  out  after  parade,  as  they 
were  then  allowed  to  do  in  case  they  did  not  care  to  go 
to  the  mess-hall.  It  was  a  hot  night  too,  and  so  short 
was  the  time  between  evening-gun  fire  and  the  opening- 
waltz  that  many  of  the  corps  were  in  the  habit  of  "cut- 
ting supper."  The  thinned  ranks  of  the  battalion,  there- 
fore, conveyed  no  meaning  to  the  officer  in  charge. 
Jauntily  the  gray  and  white  column  went  striding  away 
across  the  plain,  drums  and  fifes  playing  merrily.  Pops 
never  hears  the  jolly  notes  of  "Kingdom  Coming"  now 
without  feeling  again  the  throbbing  of  his  heart  as  he 
quickly  doffed  his  gray  trousers  and  donned  a  pair  of 
white,  so  as  to  be  in  uniform  with  the  older  cadets,  Con- 
nell  doing  the  same.  Benny  and  Foster,  though  mad 
with  excitement,  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  supper.  The 
absence  of  so  many  from  one  table  would  have  aroused 
suspicion.  One  or  two  plebes  in  C  and  D  companies 
determined  to  be  on  hand  to  see  Graham  through,  though 
rare  indeed  are  there  cases  of  unfair  play.  They  had 
borrowed  old  dress-coats  and  white  trousers.  Mr.  Ross 
had  duly  seen  to  it  that  at  a  certain  moment  the  sen- 
tries 011  Three  and  Four  should  be  at  the  distant  end  of 
their  respective  posts  and  facing  away  from  Fort  Clinton, 
and  as  the  battalion  disappeared  down  the  leafy  avenue 
by  the  "Old  Academic,"  Mr.  Otis  came  to  Graham's  tent. 

"Now's  your  time,  lad,  and  I've  only  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice— clinch  and  throw  him  as  quick  as  you  can." 

Two  minutes  later,  all  on  a  sudden,  some  thirty  or  forty 
nimble  young  fellows  appeared  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  camp,  darted  across  the  north  end  of  Number  Four's 
post  while  that  sentry  was  absorbed  fifty  yards  away  in 
a  'bus-load  of  ladies  going  back  to  Cranston's  after  parade, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  they  were  over 
the  grass-grown  ramparts  of  the  old  fort,  and  grouped 
about  the  shaded  nook  near  the  Kosciuszko  monument, 
the  scene  of  hundreds  of  storied  battles.  Only  two  styles 
of  combat  were  recognized  at  the  Point  in  Geordie's  day 
— only  honest  lighting  could  be  tolerated  at  any  time, 
but  it  was  the  right  of  the  challenged  cadet  to  say  whether 
it.  should  be  fought  to  a  finish  from  the  word,  without 
,me  or  rounds  of  any  kind,  taking  no  account  of  falls  or 
throws— the  old-fashioned  "rough-and-tumble,"  in  fact- 
or else  by  the  later  method  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules.  The  slow  and  cumbrous  system  of  the  old  London 
pri/e  ring  had  long  since  been  abandoned. 

Acting  on  Mr.  <  His's  advice.  Council  had  decided  on  the 
first  named,  as  gi  ving  less  chance  for  Woods's  science  and 
more  for  Geordie's  strength.  And  now,  while  in  silence 
the  eauer  spectators  ranged  themselves  about  the  spot, 
the  two  young  fellows  threw  aside  coats  and  caps,  and 
with  bared  chests  and  arms  stepped  forward  into  the 
open  space  among  the  trees,  where  stood  Mr.  Ross  await- 
ing them.  Each  was  attended  by  his  second.  Jennings 
eyed  (ieordie.  and  in  a  gruff,  semi -professional  style, 
ordered:  "Show  your  foot  there!  No  spikes  allowed." 
Graham  Hushed,  but  held  up,  one  after  the  other,  the 
soles  of  his  shoes  to  show  that  they  were  smooth. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  man  has  no  business  wear- 
ing tennis  shoes,"  said  Council.  "  Rubber  soles  give  him 
an  advantage  on  this  turf.  I  protest  !" 

Ross  shook  his  head,  but  suddenly  another  voice  was 
heard,  and  a  new  figure  joined  the  uToup.  A  light  shot 


into  Graham's  face.      He  n  •cognized  Mr.  Glenn,  the  cadet. 
Adjutant  w  ho  had  so  commended  him  at  guard-mounting. 

"Of  course  it's  unfair.  I  toss.  What's  more,  the  plehe's 
shoes  are  new  and  si  i  IV.  and  the  soles  are  slippery.  This 
thing  can't  go  on  until  that's  sett  led." 

Mr.  J.'oss  frowned.  Time  was  precious,  hut  down  in 
his  heart  he  knew'  the  Adjutant  was  nulil.  More  than 
that.'he  felt  somehow  that  Mr.  Glenn  was  there  in  the  i 
leresls  of  fairer  play  than  he  himself  considered  neces- 
sary, but  there  was  no  running  counter  to  Glenn's  dic- 
tum. A  yearling  was  despatched  for  Woods's  uniform 
shoes,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  got  back.  Then 
the  exchange  was  quickly  made,  and  a  second  time  the 
foemen  faced  each  other,  the  yearling's  skin  as  white  and 
firm  as  satin-wood,  Geordie's  face  and  neck  brown  as 
autumn  acorns,  his  broad  chest  and  shoulders  pink  and 
hard. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  Ross.  "Fall  back,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings." 

Woods  instantly  dropped  into  an  easy,  natural  pose, 
his  guard  well  advanced,  his  right  hand  low  and  close  to 
the  body. 

"Watch  that  right,  Graham,"  muttered  Connell,  as  he 
backed  away;  and  Geordie  took  a  similar  stand,  clum- 
sier, perhaps,  but  well  meant. 

And  then  the  simple  word,  "Go!" 

It  would  have  baffled  an  expert  reporter  to  describe 
what  followed.  Something  like  a  white  flash  shot  from 
Woods's  shoulder  to  start  with,  and  then  for  just  twenty 
seconds  there  was  a  confused  intermingling  of  white  and 
brown.  All  over  that  springy  sward,  up  and  down,  over 
and  across,  bounding,  dancing,  darting,  dodging,  Woods 
active  and  wary,  Graham  charging  and  forcing  the  fight 
despite  heavy  blows  planted  thick  and  fast. 

"Isn't  he  a  young  mountain-lion?1'  muttered  Glenn, 
below  his  breath. 

"He'll  be  worse  than  a  grizzly  if  he  gets  WToods  in  a 
him1,"  was  the  reply.  "Look!  he's  grappled!" 

Reckless  of  punishment  as  was  ever  stalwart  Roderick, 
Geordie  had  backed  his  lighter  foe  up  the  slope,  then 

"Locked  his  arms  the  foeman  round." 

A  moment  of  straining  and  heaving,  then  down,  down 
they  came  upon  the  turf,  the  plainsman  atop.  And  then 
went  up  a  sudden  shout  of  warning.  The  next  thing 
Graham  knew  lie  was  jerked  to  his  feet. 

"Run  for  your  life,  plebe,"  was  the  cry,  as  he  dimly 
saw  the  crowd  scattering  in  every  direction,  and,  led  by 
Connell,  rushed  he  knew  not  whither. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


CRUST-RUNNERS,  DOUBLE  BOBS,  AND 
SNOW-SHOES. 

BY  H.  PERCY  ASHLEY. 
rpHEREare  many  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  have 

_L  a  ride  over  the  frozen  crust.  A  sled  slips  and  slides 
and  becomes  unmanageable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unplea- 
sant, way  it  has  of  cutting  through  and  sticking  fast,  while 
the  occupant  continues  onward  until  stopped  by  the  sharp 
crust,  and  has  to  retire  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
attend  to  his  numerous  cuts  and  scratches.  Every  one 
has  at  hand  the  materials  for  a  good  crust-runner.  The 
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easiest  to  make  is  tlie  one  without  a  spring. 
Get  a  flour-barrel   from   the  nearest  gro- 
cery, and  carefully  see  that  the  staves  are 
light  and  free  from  checks.      Take  two  of 
the    staves,  place    them    about   18   inches 
apart,  and  he  particular   th;it  they  are  of 
exactly  equal  distance  at  each  extremity. 
At  each  end  of  the  staves  clinch  011  a  22- 
inch  piece  of  pine,  which  should  be  14-  by  1 
inch.      On    these     nail     one     board     ihaf 
should  be  exactly  the  length  of  the  sta\es, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick   and  one 
foot  wide.      The  other  way  is   to  saw   oil' 
three  or  four  half-inch  boards  exactly   tin- 
same    length    (22   inches).      Clinch    these 
on    the   staves    with    wrought  iron    nails. 
When    you    have   securely  fastened    them 
over  the  first  pair  of  staves  lay  two  more 
of   exactly    the    same    length  and    width. 
You  will  find  on   the  first  pair  the  nails  protrude  on  the 
running  surface.      The  second  pair  obviates  this,  as  nails 
are  only  driven  at  about  one  inch  from  extreme  ends  of 
the  staves.    The  boards  are  at  right  angles  with  the  staves. 
The  spring-runner  is  two  staves  for  each  runner,  with 
the  two  curves  opposite  to  each  other  (see  cut).     You  can 
steer  any  of  them  with  a  sharp  stick  held  in  each  hand, 
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or  by  a  long  pole  held  under  the  right  arm,  while  you 
guide  it  with  the  left  hand.  Sharpen  this  pole  on  one  end, 
and  screw  on  a  heavy  iron  washer.  This,  being  at  right 
angles  with  the  pole,  causes  resistance  enough  on  the 
crust  to  enable  you  to  steer,  but  makes  no  resistance  in 
moving  from  right  to  left.  Screw  a  couple  of  eyes  in 
one  end  and  attach  a  light  rope,  and  your  crust-runner 
is  finished.  Some  grease  smeared  on  the  running  sur- 
face is  a  great  help  in  making  extra  speed. 

The  remainder  of  your  barrel  staves  can  be  used  in 
making  snow-shoes.  All  that  is  required  is  to  clinch  a 
strap  a  little  forward  of  the  centre  of  each  stave  that 
will  reach  over  the  front  part  of  the  foot. 

The  position  for  it  should  be  half-way  between  toe  and 
instep.  In  learning  to  use  snow-shoes,  shove  one  shoe 
ahead,  and  drag  the  other  after  it,  lifting  the  forward 
end  slightly.  A  little  practice  will  enable  you  to  shuf- 
fle over  the  snow  at  a  very  respectable  rate.  The  Lap- 
land snow-shoes  can  be  used  on  very  much  lighter  crust 
than  those  made  of  barrel  staves,  and  are  made  as  fol- 
lows: Select  two  of  the  best-seasoned  white- wood  strips, 
5  feet  long  (each  strip)  by  3-j  inches  wide  and  one-quarter 
inch  thick;  bring  the  extreme  ends  down  to  one-eighth 
inch  (this  should  be  gradual  from  centre),  and  point  one 
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end.  Now  plunge  the  pointed  end  in  hot  water  H-  feet, 
and  let  it  remain  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  pre 
pares  the  wood  for  bending.  Bend  the  pointed  end,  and 
let  it  remain  securely  fastened  for  two  or  three  days. 
When  released,  it  will  retain  the  upward  curve.  Sand- 
paper the  friction  surface,  and  make  it  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. Place  the  foot  a  little  forward  of  the  centre  of  each 
shoe,  and  fasten  the  strap  same  as  in  barrel-stave  shoe. 
In  walking,  these  shoes  must  be  slid  one  after  the  other; 
but  in  going  down  hill,  the  feet  must  be  kept  side  by  side. 
A  novice  will  find  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  two 
shoes  exactly  parallel  in  going  down  an  incline.  On  a 
level  surface  the  walker  will  not  hurt  himself  if  he  falls 
on  the  snow.  This  is  decidedly  more  pleasant  than  fall- 
ing on  ice,  as  many  know  by  experience. 

The  most  difficult  part  to  learn  is  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend hills.  The  former  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
ascent  zigzag,  and  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  the 
shoes  near  together  and  parallel.  In  going  down  hill  an 
old  rake-handle  pointed  at  one  end  is  used  to  steer  with 
and  to  act  as  a  brake.  The  body  must  be  bent  somewhat 
forward.  The  very  best  shoe  for  snow  shoeing  is  a  moc- 
casin, but  if  it  cannot  be  obtained,  a  very  good  substitute 
is  a  limber  pair  of  tennis-shoes.  Laplanders  have  made 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour  on  their  native  shoes. 

The  double  crust-runner  is  simply  two  spring  crust- 
runners,  joined  by  a  board  of  any  desired  length  (6  or  7 
feet  is  a  practical  length).  Remember  that  the  forward 
runner,  as  well  as  the  aft  one,  is  stationary.  The  double 
runner  for  coasting  is  of  more  elaborate  construction. 
Procure  a  well-seasoned  spruce  board,  10  feet  by  13i  inches 
and  one  inch  thick.  Plane  it  on  both  sides;  round  the 
ends  and  all  corners.  Make  six  strips  of  spruce,  If  feet 
by  2^  by  1  inch;  place  them  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
board,  equal  distances,  at  right  angles.  These  act  as  foot- 
rests  (see  draught),  and  should  be  seen  rely  clinched  on  run- 
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ner  board.  Bore  two  holes  If  feet  from  back  end  of  runner 
board,  and  one  hole  in  centre  of  board  one  foot  from  for- 
ward end.  This  last  hole  is  the  pivot-hole,  on  which  the 
forward  bob  is  turned  in  steering.  The  two  bobs  are 
made  of  three-quarter-inch  yellow  pine.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  forward  one  is  2f  feet,  while  the  other  is  3-J 
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feet.  The  width  of  each  bob  is  14  feet,  and  the  lieighl  of 
the  runnei-  is  ('..I  inc 

Be  sure  to  have  t.he  bobs  exactly  the  same  \vidlb.as  the 
bac     bob  musl  run  exactly  in  the  track  made  by  the  first 

runnel-  in  passing  over  the  snow.  The  end  section  of 
the  runner  will  show  their  construction.  Several  braces 
are  placed  inside  to  give  additional  strength.  The  rear 
boh  is  fastened  on  the  runner  plank  by  a  .",  by  :!  iuch 
joist  14  inches  long,  which  is  placed  between  the  bob  a  nil 
the  runner  plank,  and  securely  fastened  by  two  bolls 


running  from  runner  plauk  through  cross-boards  on  the 
bob.  The  forward  or  steering  bob  is  fastened  by  plac- 
ing a  block  6  by  6  by  3  inches  square  with  runner  plank. 
It  has  one  bolt  running  through  it,  including  runner  plank 
and  forward  bob.  This  allows  the  bob  to  turn.  The 
steering  apparatus  consists  of  two  strips  of  oak  3  feet  by 
2-J  by  lj  inches,  with  cross-bar  of  the  same,  whose  length 
should  be  84  feet.  It  allows  a  handle  on  each  side. 
This  apparatus  is  bolted  to  the  nose  of  the  forward  bob, 
and  can  be  used  in  drawing  the  sled  from  place  to  place. 


TUE   LUCK   OF   THE   LAUNCH   "END  RUSH." 

DY  JAMES  BARNES. 
t. 


JACK  ADAMS  was  not   the  kind  of  a  boy  to  be  easily 
discouraged,  but  to  tell  the  truth  he  was  becoming  a 
trifle  impatient,  and  then  he  was  very  hungry. 

"I  wonder  what  is  keeping  them?"  he  said  to  hiurself 
for  the  hundredth  time,  as  he  made  his  way  down  to  the 
end  of  the  long  pier  crowded  with  barrels  and  piles  of 
lumber  that  smelt  sticky  and  uncomfortably  hot. 

He  strained  his  eyes  out  towards  the  mouth  of  the  little 
harbor  and  watched  the  narrow  opening  in  the  break- 
water. 

"I'd  like  to  get  on  board  and  get  into  that  white  ll.m- 
nel  suit,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  his  travel  stained  gar- 
ments and  then  longingly  at  a  huge  Gladstone  bag  that 
lay  shining  and  new  on  the  rough  planks  beside  him. 

Jack  bad  long  looked  forward  to  this  day  in  June  —  the 
day  when  he  was  to  join  Joe  Billings,  Franklin  Eddy,  and 
two  other  boys  of  his  own  age  for  a  two  weeks'  cruise  in 
the  End  Rush.  Joe  Billings's  twenty-foot,  naphtha. 

They  were  to  have  arrived  at  \Yeslport  this  very  morn- 
ing, and  Jack  had  come  down  by  train  from  the  city  to 
meet  them.  But  not  a.  siL'n  of  a  naphtha  launch  could 
hi-  liml  along  the  water  front.  Nothing  but  coal  barges, 
lumber  schooners,  and  a  few  larger  vessels  that  were  load 
in-  or  unloading  at  the  wharves. 

Across  the  narrow  hay  —  a  scant  half-mile—he  could  see 
a  Meet  of  small  craft  and  a  few  big  lighters  moored  to  a 
heavy  pier  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  descent.  Then  lie 
looked  back  at  the  big  summer  hotel  that  stood  overlook- 
ing the  odd,  old  fashioned  town. 

"  A  fellow  might  get,  something  good  to  eat  up  there," 
he  said  out  loud,  "and  1  am  going  to  try  for  it." 

It  had  fallen  calm;  not.  a  breath  of  air  was  moving. 
Huge  black  clouds  were  piling  up  in  the  east,  and  as  be 
watched  them  a  jaj-gcd  streak  of  lightning  seamed  across 
the  darkest,  and  a  low  grumble  of  thunder  followed. 
Jack  picked  up  his  bag,  and  made  his  way  up  the  pier  and 
across  the  dusty  road  to  I  he  hotel. 

"Just  in  time,"  thought  Jack  as  he  ran  up  the  piazza 
steps. 


As  be  neared  the  gate  an  explosion  sounded  across 
the  harbor. 

"  What  s  that  ?''  asked  Jack  of  a  little  ragamuffin  who 
had  followed  him  up  from  the  wharf. 

"Thev're  geltin'  stone  for  the  lighthouse  out  in  the 
]?ip,"  the  latter  responded,  pointing.  "Sec  thai  sloop 
over  ther  ih'one  llvin'  the  lillle  red  Hag— she's  loaded 
pi  u  m  full  er  dinermite;  'null'  dinermile  to  blow  I  "a  1 1  1,'ock 
clean  oul'n  the  Sound,  Capt'n  Daii'l  says.  They  wouldn't 
hi  her  lie  up  ter  the  wharf." 

There  was  a  line  view  from  "The  Ilillcrest." and  Jack 
looked  out.  towards  the  blue  waters  of  i  he  Sound. 
"Jingo!  There  she  is!"  be  said  out  loud. 
A  litlle  narrow  slip  of  a  boat  with  a  shining  brass 
funnel  near  the  slern  could  be  seen  rounding  a  point  a 
mile  or  so  away  and  making  straight  for  West  port  harbor. 
There  was  an  ominous  hush  in  the  air;  the  ilag  on  tin- 
tall  flag-staff  in  front  of  the  hotel  hung  motionless:  then 
it  lifted,  and  the  halyards  rapped  sharply  against  the 
stall'.  Then  the  storm  broke  with  a  roar.  The  hotel  people, 
who  bad  rushed  inside,  were  gazing  out  through  the 
windows,  and  Jack,  with  his  mackintosh  Happing  about 
him,  found  himself  ihe  .solitary  occupant  of  the  piazza. 

The  last  thing  he  remembered  seeing-  before  the  slant- 
ing rush  of  the  rain  bid  everything  from  sight  was  a 
white  slip  of  a  boat  doing  its  best  to  make  the  narrow 
entrance  in  the  breakwater. 

How  long  he  stood  there,  holding  on  to  the  piazza  rail- 
ing with  both  bis  hands,  Jack  did  not  know.  But  sud- 
denly there  was  a  streak  of  light  that  seemed  to  flash  pink 
and  yellow  before  bis  eyes,  and  a  vicious  rending  snap, 
a  cracking  report,  yet  louder  than  any  cannon  he  had 
ever  heard,  and  then  came  an  odd  taste  in  the  back  of  his 
mouth  and  an  odd  sensation  about  his  ears.  It  seemed 
difficult  for  him  to  raise  his  head. 

When  be  did  so,  there  was  the  tall  flag-staff  in  long 
white  splinters  scattered  across  the  1  awn .  Another  crash, 
but  further  oil',  and  the  rain  ceased  almost  as  quickly  as 
it  had  begun.  But  the  wind  seemed  to  blow  with  una- 
bated force.  Jack  struggled  against  it  down  the  path 
and  across  the  muddy  road  to  where  there  was  a  belter 
view  of  the  little  harbor.  His  heart  was  beating  fast. 
She  never  could  have  lived  out  there  in  the  Sound,  be 
thought,  if  she  had  not  made  the  shelter,  and  he  almost 
sobbed.  But  then  — 

"  Hurrah  !"  There  she  was,  right  below  there,  looking 
no  bigger  than  a  knife  blade.  Her  sharp  white  bow  right 
in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  holding  her  own  so  steadily  and 
surely  that  the  chills  of  delight  ran  up  and  down  Jack's 
spine,  and  the  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes  as  he  waved  his 
soaked  IVrby  hat  about,  his  head  and  shouted:  "Hurrah! 
Hurrah  !"  again  and  again. 

The  small  craft  across  the  bay  danced  and  swung  to  and 
fro.  tugging  and  jumping  at  their  anchors  in  the  short 
choppy  se:is.  Past  the  mouth  of  the  breakwater  the 
waters  of  the  Sound  rushed  like  a  river  before  the  u  ind. 
]>own  in  the  town  below  him  there  was  a  commotion. 
Jack  could  see  people  run  across  the  road,  holding  on  their 
hals  and  turning  their  backs  to  the  wind  that  they  might 
button  their  coats  the  easier.  They  were  gathering  on 
the  water-front,  and  be  could  make  out.  a  group  pointing 
to  son  let  liing.  and  evidently  in  great  excitement. 

Near  Ihe  opposite  shore,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
heavy  pier,  a  large  schooner  had  lain  at  anchor  ever  since 
the  morning.  She  was  loaded  with  salt-meadow  hay,  in 
bales  piled  high  up  on  her  deck,  almost  from  stem  to  slern. 
She  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  colossal  floating  hay- 
rick than  a  vessel  lit  to  go  to  sea. 

It  was  evident  that  she  bad  met  with  trouble.  Her 
foremast,  splintered  like  the  flag-pole,  was  gone  a  few  feet 
from  the  deck,  and  the  tarpauling  covering  of  the  hay 
had  broken  loose,  and  flapped,  with  the  wreckage  of  her 
shrouds  and  foresail,  over  her  starboard  side. 
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But  this  was  not  all  that  had  happened.  A 
veil  of  smoke  trailed  <>lf  lier  deck  across  tlie 
scudding'  white  caps.  Then  a.  tongue  of  llame 
shot  up,  and  the  smoke  increased  in  volume. 

Ho  1 1  all  forgotten  all  about,  the  l-ltiil  Itiixli 
now  that,  he  saw  she  was  safe,  and  gather- 
ing IMS  coat  tightly  about,  liiin,  lie  ran  down  the 
innildy  road  and  fought,  his  way  out  on  tint 
long  pier  to  where  the  group  of  men  were  stand- 
ing. 

An  old  weather-beaten  sailor,  whose  white 
beard  Mew  .straight  back  arrows  his  shoul- 
ders, was  talking,  almost  shouting,  to  the  rest 
as  Jack  struggled  up  to  them. 

"I  tcdl  ye  thar  she's  a-draggi  n',"  he  said. 
"No  mistake,  I  tell  ye;  take  a  line  from  her 
staru  tu  the  end  of  that  li.sh  house.  See  it? 
She's  a-draggiu'  anchor,  or  my  name  ain't 
Dan'1  Beebe." 

"  Sure  enough.  Uncle  Dan'],  you're  right," 
rejoined  one  of  the  others.  "An"  she's  goin' 
tu  glory  in  a  fiery  charrit,"  he  added,  as  a 
fresh  hurst  of  flames  crept  up  above  the  hay. 

It    could     uo\v    be    plainly    seen    that     the 
schooner's   anchor    had    ceased    to    hold,  and 
more  than  that,  with    the  wind    blowing   the 
full    gale    it    then     was.   her    fale    was    sealed. 
The  smoke  almost  hid  her  from  sight  at  times,  and  then 
it  seemed  to   blow  away  and  leave  only  the  flames  that 
poured  over  her  bulwarks. 

"Will  she  come  clear  across?"  asked  one  of  the  men, 
anxiously. 

"No,"  answered  the  old  man,  as  if  every  question  was 
addressed  to  him.  "No;  when  she  gits  otV  in  that  lidge 
of  rocks  and  strikes  the  mud,  she'll —  He  broke  off  sud- 
denly, and  looking  around  with  an  odd.  seared  expression 
on  his  seamed  red  face,  he  signalled  out  one  of  the  group, 
a  man  perhaps  older  than  himself,  and  grasped  him  by 
the  sleeve  of  his  oil-skin  coat. 

"By  tar,  Captain  Billy,  she's  a-goin'  tu  fetch  up  on 
that  dynamiter!"  he  roared,  pointing  to  the  sloop  with 
the  red  flag  that  rocked  and  tossed  directly  astern  of  the 
drifting  schooner. 

"  That's  what  she  be,"  shrieked  Captain  Billy,  in  a  high 
falsetto.  Then,  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  say, 
he  repeated  this  remark  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  each  one 
about  him,  emphasizing  it  with  a  jerky  nod  of  his  head. 

The  schooner  just  then  caught  the  tide  eddy  that  swirled 
around  the  heavy  pier.  The  excitement  increased.  More 
people  hurried  down  from  the  town,  and  then  a  shout 
went  up,  and  some  ran  half-way  back  and  stopped.  The 
boats  had  come  together! 

"I  wish  they  were  further  off,"  said  one  of  the  town 
merchants,  nervously.  "If  that  sloop  blows  up,  there's 
no  telling." 

"  Somethin'  '11  have  to  come  tu  pieces."  said  a  lanky 
boatman;  "  inore.'n  probably  all  the  winders  and  crock- 
ery-ware in  taown.'' 

The  schooner  and  sloop  were  fast  together,  both  en- 
veloped in  the  thick  smoke  of  the  burning  hay.  The 
larger  vessel  had  drifted  athwart  the  smaller's  bows,  and 

there   s!|e    hlHIg. 

Suddenly  another  shout;  the  double  strain  had  proved 
too  much  for  the  hempen  cable  of  the  dynamiter.  It  had 
parted  at  the  hawse-pipes.  The  schooner's  anchor  struck 
the  mud,  and  there  it  held. 

On  came  the  sloop,  broadside  to  the  town,  a  floating, 
dreadful  mine.  She  was  partly  on  lire  forward,  and  half 
a  bale  of  hay  blazed  menacingly  in  her  cockpit. 

It  was  horrid,  frightful.  If  once  she  .  reached  the 
wharves  and  then  blew  up,  who  could  tell  what  damage 
would  ensue?.  The  great  warehouse  and  ship-chandlers 
that  came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  vessels  half  un- 
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loaded  that  groaned  against  the  piers,  property  and  life 
wiped  out,  destruction  right  and  left:  and  what  was  there 
to  do?  On  she  came,  and  nothing  to  stop  her;  no  telling 
at  what  moment  the  rending  force  might  loosen.  The 
helplessness  was  sickening. 

Some  one  started  up  the  hill,  and  the  crowd  stampeded 
like  a  lot  of  sheep— all  but  a  few,  who,  grouped  about  the 
Mayor  of  Westport  and  Captain  Dan'],  were  listening  at- 
tentively. 

"It  was  foolish  no  one  should  volunteer,"  the  Mayor 
declared. 

But  what  was  that?  As  suddenly  as  if  she  had  been 
dropped  from  the  skies,  a  narrow  white  launch,  with  the 
naphtha  wipor  quivering  out  of  the  shining  funnel  at  her 
stern,  shot  into  sight  around  the  point.  She  was  making 
straight  for  the  blazing  sloop. 

.lack-  Adams's  heart  stood  still  ;  he  caught  hold  of 
Uncle  Daniel's  arm  :  "  Stop  them  !  Stop  them  !"  he  said, 
hoarsely.  "  They  don't  know.  Can  you  call  to  them?" 
he  pleaded.  "They're  friends  of  mine."  Then  he  .shut 
his  eyes. 

"  They  couldn't  hear  a  fog  horn,  sonny,  agin  this  wind," 
said  the  old  man,  kindly,  bending-  down  and  putting  his 
hand  on  Jack's  shoulder  as  .  lie  spoke.  "  Meybe  they 
won't  go  nigh  her,1'  he  added,  in  a  husky  whisper. 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  intention  ofthose 
on  board  the  launch. 

Nearer  and  nearer  she  came.  There  was  a  small  figure 
in  the  bow  holding  something  ready  to  throw.  Jack  knew 
it  in  an  instant. 

"  It's  Joe, "he  gasped;  and  as  he  clutched  Uncle  Daniel 
once  more  fiercely  by  the  coat  sleeve,  the  grapnel  thrown 
by  Billings's  strong  young  arm  fell  on  the  deck  of  the 
dynamiter. 

Jack  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  pier.  He  shouted,  and 
waved  his  hands,  and  the  others  joined  him.  But  no  one 
on  board  the  launch  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
outcry. 

And  now,  again,  what  was  the  horror  of  the  watchers 
on  the  shore  when  they  saw  two  more  figures  join  the  one 
who  grasped  the  sloop's  gunwale  in  the  bow.  Then  all 
three  disappeared  in  the  smoke  on  board  the  burning- 
vessel.  Borne  down  on  the  wind  came  the  sound  of 
chopping.  The  minutes  seemed  to  crawl  so  slowly  that 
Jack  closed  his  eyes  again.  When  he  looked  up,  he 
noticed  with  a  heart-thrill  that  the  smoke  grew  less  and 
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less,  ami  two  figures  could  be  seen  dipping  up  water  in 
buckets  and  handing-  them  to  the  third,  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  companion-way.  The  burning  hay  had  been 
thrown  over  the  side,  and.  thank  Heaven!  the  wind  was 
gradually  going  down.  How  those  small  figures  worked 
out  there,  bareheaded  and  soaking  wd,  lighting  a  danger 
that  had  made  brave  men,  who  had  faced  death  often, 
many  times,  turn  pale  and  sicken. 

"It's  Eddy  and  Louis!"  shouted  .lack  to  those  about 
him,  and  his  courage  all  came  buck  to  him  at  once. 
"They'll  put  it  out.  They're  putting  it  out.  Hurrah!'' 

"  That's  what  they're  doing,  the  Lord  be  praised  !"  said 
the  Mayor,  thankfully. 

"  I  never  seed  anything  like  thnt  before  in  all  mi/ born 
d.ivs,"  said  Captain  Daniel,  as  the  last  vestige  of  smoke 
disappeared,  and  the  boys  leaned  together  against  a  stay 
and  rubbed  their  eyes. 

Then  Joe  Billings  emerged  from  the  companion-way, 
ami  closed  it  after  him  carefully.  lie  sat  down  on  the 
roof  of  the  cabin-house  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Two  of  the  crew  of  the  End  1-tnnlt  had  remained  on 
board  the  launch,  and  from  the  first  they  had  had  the 
sloop  in  tow.  But  so  excited  had  been  those  on  shore 
that  this  fact  had  escaped  them. 

The  wind  was  dying  out  to  a  smart  sailing  breeze,  and 
the  End  Riisli  and  her  prize  slowly  approached  (he  long 
pier,  to  which  the  crowd  was  returning,  having  watched 
the  rescue  from  the  hill. 

"  Is  the  fire  all  out?"  asked  the  Mayor,  anxiously. 

"She's  out,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  rubbing  his  red  eyes 
with  the  back  of  bis  sleeve.  They  were  now  bobbing 


about  within  easy  talking  distance.  Joe  Billings,  how- 
ever, still  sat,  with  his  head  on  his  knees,  and  did  not 
look  up. 

"  I  'spect  ye  know  what  that  air  sloop's  loaded  with, 
don't  ye;''  inquired  one  of  the  flue  busybodies  who  had 
run  away. 

"No, "answered  one  of  the  boys — Tom  Lewis,  the  fa- 
mous half-back  of  Jack's  school.  "  What  with — clams  ;" 

"  No.  sirree,"  returned  the  busybody;   "  dynermite." 

"Whew!'"  and  both  the  boys  looked  at  each  other  in 
consternation. 

Joe  Billings  did  not  join  in  their  surprise,  however. 
He  lifted  his  white  grimy  face,  and  seeing  Jack  on  the 
pier,  waved  his  hand  weakly,  and  said:  "Hello,  Jack  ! 
Sorry  we  kept  you  waiting." 

And  Jack  could  say  nothing  in  reply.  The  tears  were 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  only  waved  his  hand,  and  grinned 
until  his  jaws  ached.  Somebody  plucked  his  coat.  He 
turned,  and  looking  down  quickly,  saw  it  was  his  bare- 
foot friend  of  the  morning. 

"Th'  band's  puttin'  on  its  uniform  to  'scort  'em  up  tu 
th'  hotel,"  lie  said. 

"That's  the  stuff  men  are  made  of,"  remarked  some 
one.  And  then,  as  if  by  signal,  three  rousing  cheers  were 
given  by  the  crowd  for  the  End  Rush  and  her  crew. 

"  Ye  can't  tell  me,"  said  Uncle  Daniel,  as  lie  walked  up 
the  pier.  "There's  a  special  providence  watches  over 
children,  sleep-walkers,  and  ameteur  yachtmen.  There's 
no  a£-in  savin'  them  boys  is  brave,  and  tliet  the  Lord 
u  'ilc-bed  over 'em  ;  but  there's  one  thing  more;  that  lanch 
of  ther'n  is  lucUy." 
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TIIK    CHRISTMAS    PUDDING. 

F\\;,  far  away    in   a  distant    clime. 
A  Fairy  small   lulil   me, 
OVIT   the   fnisly   snow   :inil    lime 
Is  :i   rich   pliiiii-pnilding    I  rue  : 
A   pinlding-1  rec  so   large   :iinl   line', 

That    never  a  day   doth   pass 
That   do/ens  nf  puddings    and   pics  divine 
linn't    la!]   on   tin1   soft    green   grass. 

And  I  told   tin-  Fairy   I  hut   told   that 

To   sec    that    \\hrn    Chnsl  mas    came 
To  take  good  care — that    a  juicy    fat 

Plum-pudding  bore   my   naiin1; 
For   I    have    I  luce   lioys,  uilh   appetites 

As   big  as  the.  Fan\    \vas   ucc, 
Who    long    ior   a    series   of  great    deep    hites 

III   the   fruit   cd'  that  splendid   tree. 

And  I   think   that,   the  noise  of  I  he  merry    hells 

That  jingle  so   loud    in    my   ear 
Is  the  longed-for  sound   that,  comes  anil  tells 

That    the   pudding   is  almost    here. 
Ami   I'm  sine   I   hear,  as  I   listen   again, 

On   the   roads  so   white,  and   hard, 
Tin-    pattering   hoofs  of  the  reindeer  twain, 

And  the,  paws  of  the.  rahhit.  guard. 

So   leather,  my  hoys,  come  gather  ahout 

t  >ur  Inline   mahogany    tree  ; 
Cease   not  your  din   or  your  noisy,  rout, 

lint,  join   in   a  "  three-t  imes-i  luce  " 
For  the  distant   folk   of  that    lovely  land 

Who  under  the   spice-tree   play. 
\Vlio  are  bringing   to  us  that,  pudding  grand 

To  gladden  our  Christmas  Day. 

JOHN  KKXIUUCK  BANGS. 


IN    THE    DAY    OAK. 

BY    SYDNEY    DAYKK. 

[7 HAT  are  those  boys  doing  now?" 

Accent  on  the  "  now,"  which  might  lead  one 
to  guess  that  "those  boys"  had  been  rendering  them- 
selves something  of  a  burden  to  the  lives  of  the  occu- 
pant-, of  the  Pullman  sleeper  on  this  twenty-fourth  day 
of  December  of  the  good  year  '92. 

The  question  was  asked  by  a  lady  looking  out  of  the 
car  window. 

"Nobody  knows.  No  telling  what  boys  of  that  age 
may  do." 

"And  nobody  cares,"  with  a  groan,  "if  they'll  only 
do  it  outside  the  car." 

"Watch  them  struggle  through  those  drifts." 

"  What  are  they  after,  anyway?" 

Nobody  could  tell,  as  they  all  smiled  at  the  antics 
of  the  boys  in  the  snow.  They  bad  bravely  fought  their 
way  through  the  deep  drift,  in  which  the  long  train  had 
been  held  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  were  now  making 
a  vigorous  climb  up  a  spur  of  the  desolate-looking  hills 
u  hich  dosed  ill  on  all  sides. 

''See!  they've  reached  those  cedars." 

"  They're  cutting  one  down." 

"I  know!  They're  after  Christmas  greens.  I've  heard 
the  varlets,  through  their  fun  all  day.  occasionally  drop- 
ping into  a.  whine  about  the  Christmas  doings  at  home 
which  they  can't  reach." 

Shouts,  squeals,  laughter,  and  stamping  as  they  reached 
the  platform.  A  bang,  a  gust  of  wind,  and  a  flurry  of 
whiteness  from  the  snow-laden  boughs  as  they  were  flung 
into  the  end  berth  occupied  by  the  three  boys,  whose  hard 
luck  it  was  to  be  on  this  snow-bound  train  on  Christmas 
eve.  Some  of  the  ladies  in  the  car  shivered  and  frowned, 
but  a  quiet-looking  old-maidish  body  in  the  opposite  berth, 
with  two  demure-looking  girls  who  were  under  her  care, 
was  beaming  at  the  proceedings  with  eyes  as  sparkling 
as  the  boys'  own. 


The  conductor  came  towards  the  boys  with  eyes  set  into 
interrogation  | r 

"No,"  replied   one  of    (he   boys,  in   :i   clear  li'mb  pitched 
voice,  but  evidently  toned  down  by  respect  for  the   digui 
1;irv.  "  we're  not  going  to  make  a  bit  of  fuss  or  muss,  but 
Ned  and  .lac|,  and  me — 

••  You're  not  beginning  right,  Phil."  interrupted  an- 
other. "YOU  see,  sir.  it's  Christinas  eve  awful  mean 
time  for  boys  not  to  be  at  home!  — and  .hick  and  Phil  and 
1  have  been  through  the  other  cars,  and  there's  a  lot  of 
young  ones — ' 

"  ( iernians,  and  they  can't  speak  a  word  of  English  — 

"And  one  of  the  little  chaps  is  lame— 

"And  it's  a  day  car  they're  in,  and  they're  having  I  he 
mi  sera  blest,  kind  of  a.  time — 

"All  tired  out,  and  the  young  ones  crying  to  get,  home. 
Almost  home,  so  they  say.  Nobody  with  'em  but  an  old, 
old  woman — 

"  As  gray  and  wrinkled — 

"  And  they're  a  real  jolly  lit.tle  set — at,  least  they  were 
till  they  got  so  tired  and  homesick." 

"  Ke'jular  little  rolly-polies." 

"  Hair  braided  just  like  stick's  of  molasses  candy.  Well, 
Phil  and  Ned  and  I've  got  to  thinking — I  mean,  some  one 
else  helped  Us  to  think  it  out " — with  a  glance  at  the  little 
old  maid,  who  shook  her  head  and  scowled  at  him  — "  that, 
it  would  be  tip-top  fun  to  make  some  sort  of  a  Christmas 
doings  for  'cm.  Make  it  a  bit  easier  for  'em  to  have  to 
wait  so  long." 

"Hush  up  now,  Phil.  You  see,  we're  going  to  hang 
this  tree  with  oranges,  and  carry  it  into  that  car  for 
those  poor  little  Deutchers.  Merry  Christmas!  Hurrah! 
Three  cheers!" 

They  were  given  with  a  will,  after  which  the  boys 
quieted  down  to  business.  Nobody  refused  an  approving 
smile  at  their  plan.  They  were  by  no  means  ungentle- 
manly  or  unreasonably  noisy  boys  for  boys  on  their 
way  home  from  school,  and  snowed  up  in  a  sleeper  all 
day  Christmas  eve. 

"  Why  didn't  some  one  else  think  of  it?"  said  the  lady 
who  had  accented  the  "  now." 

"  Well,  now  that,  it  lias  been  thought  of,  we  can  do 
something  to  help  it  on." 

"Who  pays  for  the  oranges;" 

"The  boys,  I  suppose,"  said  the  little  old  maid. 

"  And  boys  never  have  more  money  than  they  need  at 
holiday-time,"  remarked  a  gentleman.  "At  least  they 
didn't  when  I  was  a  boy.  We'll  give  them  a  bit  of  help 
oii  that." 

The  stir  in  the  car  kept  growing.  At  length  a  bright 
eyed  little  man  who  had  worried  through  the  day  by  read- 
ing yellow-covered  novels  stood  up  in  the  aisle  and  asked 
attention. 

"As  we're  all  here  and  can't  help  ourselves"  (groans 
from  the  boys),  "  some  of  us  think  we  might  enlarge  a 
littje  upon  the  most  excellent  idea  of  doing  something  to 
celebrate  Christmas." 

"Hear!   hear!"   vociferously  from  the  boys. 

"  We  think  of  asking  the  occupants  of  the  other  sleeper 
to  join  us  in  the  day  car.  To  join  us  also  in  making  the 
tree  grow  other  fruit  besides  oranges.  Some  of  us,  per- 
haps, can  help  it,  out  a  little.  And  we  want  to  include 
all  the  young  people-  in  the  cars  as  recipients  of  gifts  from 
the  tree — not  simply  the  German  family." 

Enthusiastic  hand-clapping. 

"Now,  will  all  in  this  car  who  are  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  please  to  rise?" 

Half  a  dozen  or  more  arose,  among  them  a  large  man 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes  above  a  wealth  of  flow- 
ing white  beard. 

"Oh,  sir,"  Jack  sprang  towards  him  in  a  paroxysm  of 
boyish  delight,  "won't  you  please  to  let  us  roll  you  in 
the  snow  and  have  you  for  Santa  Glaus?" 
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"I  would,  youngster,"  was  the  reply,  "if  it   were  not 
that  the  snow   would   melt  unless   I  staid   out-of  doors 
which  1  shouldn't  like  to  do." 

"  No,  we  shouldn't  like  to  have  you,"  returned  the  hoy. 
"But, "half  regretfully,  "you  would  make  a  magnificent 
Santa  Claus." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  do  a  little  at  it,  anyhow." 

"I  guess  you  can-can  without  the  snow, "said  Phil, 
with  another  glance  into  the  genial  eves. 

Contributions  for  the  tree  rapidly  poured  in.  The  lit- 
tle old  maid,  "Santa  Claus,"  and  the  peanut  man  gave 
valuable  aid  in  hanging  the  love  fruit. 

"  Let's  be  as  long  as  u  e  can  ahout  it,"  suggested  Ned. 
"These  evenings  are  fearfully  long  to  get  through. 
Don't  let's  begin  early." 

They  dawdled  so  judiciously  that  it  was  eight  o'clock 
before  the  tree  was  ready  to  he  carried  to  the  day  car. 
The  conductor,  now  fully  infected  with  the  general  en- 
thusiasm, had  done  his  best  to  have  a  space  cleared  for  it. 
The  occupants  of  the  other  cars  had  crowded  themselves 
into  the  day  car,  now  hung  with  evergreens,  brightened 
by  pink  paper  roses,  which  the  little  old  maid  and  her 
girl  charges  had  improvised  from  some  tissue  wrapping- 
papers. 

"  All  ready." 

"Who's  to  carry  it?" 

"  Tln>  boys,  of  course,"  declared  "  Santa  Clans." 

Three  pairs  of  energetic  hands  grasped  the  tree. 

"  Forward — inarch  !" 

With  shouts  of  laughter,  the  glorious  tree,  bright  with 
oranges,  bewildering  in  its  lading-  of  all  sorts  and  shapes, 
suggesting  delightful  possibilities,  was  borne  oui  from 
one  car  into  the  other. 

"  Merry  Christmas!     Hurrah!  hurrah!" 

The  shout  of  greeting  drowned  all  other  sounds.  The 
"little  Deutschers  "  sprang  upon  their  seats  and  clapped 
their  hands,  shrieking  with  delight. 

"Oop,  Hans!  oop!"  cried  one  of  the  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked  little  madchens,  as  she  tried  to  raise  the  while 
faced  cripple  into  a  position  from  which  he  could  see  the 
tree. 

But  the  woman  who  had  accented  the  "  now  "  was 
near,  and  other  gentle  hands  joined  hers  in  lifting  the 
helpless  boy. 

At  the  request  of  Ned,  Phil,  and  Jack,  "  Santa  Claus  " 
gathered  the  Christmas  fruit,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
three.  It  was  not  done  rapidly.  Each  gift  came  with 
its  accompanying  joke  or  little  story  or  wild  scrap  of 
school-boy  song. 

"  What's  that?" 

Phil  stayed  hishand  as  he  was  reaching  one  of  the  last 
gifts  from  thejtree. 

A  long  whistle  in  the  distance;  then  another  whistle 
coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

"The  snow-plough — hey?  It  must  he.  Hurrah  ! 
hurrah  !" 

The  boys  rushed  out,  followed  by  most  of  the  men. 
The  women  left  inside  listened  eagerly  to  the  confusion 
of  voices. 

"  What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  the  little  old  maid,  as  at 
length  the  hoys  came  in. 

''Oh,  you  can't  tell  much  about  it;  there's  such  a  row 
—  with  the  snow-plough  trying  to  work,  and  the  snow  so 
deep  it  hasn't  much  chance,  and  our  engine  pulling  like 
an  old  horse.  They're  hoping  to  get  her  started  pretty 
soon,  so  she  can  pull  us  down  to  the  junction,  and  there 
they're  going  to  hitch  on  another  engine  and  then  we'll 
go  it.  But  there's  been  an  accident  down  there — too  bad! 
And  on  Christmas  eve!" 

"What  was  it?" 

"Snow-plough  collided  with  a  locomotive,  and  two  of 
the  hands  killed — as  near  as  I  could  get  at  it.  Mike 
Haley  and  Carl  Kobel." 


"Carl  Kobel!"  The  round  German  faces  lit  up  with 
interest,  while  the  wist  IV.  I  eyes  of  the  cripple  brightened. 
"Carl  Kobel."  "  Mein  Vater."  "Mein  Vater"  —  the 
soft  little  murmur  went,  around,  while  glances  of  pleased 
inquiry  were  turned  upon  the  strangers  about  them. 

The  other  pa^si-n'jcrs  were  returning  into  the  car. 
Blank  bewildered  eyes  sought  other  eyes. 

"Can  it  In-;"  The  little  old  maid  wiped  her  eyes.  "Oh, 
the  poor  little  children  !  And  they  cannot  understand  a 
word." 

"So  much  the  belter,"  said  Phil,  under  his  breath. 

Puff  —  puff — whistle — with  a,  labored  movement  l.lic  lo- 
comotive  at  length  drew  out  of  the  snow-bank.  The  boys 
had  been  all  ready  for  a  hilarious  shout  when  this  point  of 
happiness  should  be  reached,  but  now  the  silence  was  un- 
broken as  through  the  darkness  the  train  slowly  moved 
towards  the  junction.  Most  of  the  passengers  lingered  in 
the  day  car,  turning  eyes  of  pity  upon  the  children  as  yet 
so  happily  unknowing  of  the  tragedy  darkening  upon 
their  innocent  lives. 

"  Good  to  sci'  something  that  looks  like  life  again,  isn't 
it?"  whispered  Ned  to  his  companions,  as  the  lights  of  the 
station  glanced  up:>n  the  car  uindows. 

"  Yes;  here  are  folks  coming  in.  It  can't  be  that  any- 
body expects  to  meet  friends  in  such  a  forsaken  corner  of 
the  world  as  this. " 

"It's  very  evident  that  somebody  wants  to  see  some- 
body." 

"  What  an  animated  snow-hank!" 

It  was;  for  as  a  large  man  with  beaming  blue  eyes  and 
a  mass  of  tangled  yellow  beard  came  in  at  the  door  of  the 
car  "like  an  avalanche,"  as  Phil  remarked,  there  was  a 
commotion  in  the  seats  occupied  by  the  party  of  Ger- 
mans. Cries  of  affectionate  greeting  were  followed  by 
much  soft-voiced  chatter. 

The  boys  looked  on  with  tantalized  interest,  then 
rushed  about  making  inquiries  on  all  hands. 

"It  was  all  a  mistake,"  at  length  shouted  Jack  in  a 
transport  of  joy.  "The  men,  instead  of  having  the  life 
bounced  out  of  them,  were  bounced  down  into  a  ravine 
so  full  of  snow  that  they  couldn't  have  got  hurt  if  they 
wanted  to.  O-o-oo!  will  somebody  please  make  room 
for  me  to  stand  on  my  Lead?" 

"I  say,  Jack,"  said  Ned  a  little  later  giving  one  of  his 
companions  a  punch  just  as  the  three  were  dropping  to 
sleep,  "would  you  ever,  ever  have  supposed  'Santa 
Clans'  was  a.  preacher?" 

"Never!"  said  Jack. 


WITHOUT   HOOK,  NET,  OK  POWDEK. 

B  T     F  L  A  V  E  I,    S  C  0  T  T    MINES. 

3D  art  KE. 

OUDDENLY,  in  his  mad  rush.  <  'aptain  seemed  to  realize 
O  that  the  foe  he  charged  was  no  ordinary  one,  and  he 
decided  to  halt.  But  the  thought  came  too  late,  and  be- 
fore he  knew  it,  the  f'Tnlic  charge  had  carried  Captain  to- 
within  a  foot  of  the  bear,  where  lie  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, doubtful  how  to  proceed.  The  bear,  however,  acted 
on  the  instant,  and  raising  a  fore  leg,  dealt  the  dog  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  which  sent  him  sprawling 
and  howling.  Then  the  bear,  deciding  not  to  investigate 
matters  further,  turned  and  trotted  amiably  away,  while 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  'coon  and  'possum  lights  got  up  and 
dashed  madly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  yelping  as 
he  ran.  By  that  time  Tom  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
laugh  heartily. 

Then  Tom  remembered  his  errand,  and  being  discreet, 
sought  another  clump  of  bushes  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  which  the  bear  had  taken. 

When  he  returned  to  camp  with  the  switches  the  Ma- 
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jor  uas  luisy  with  lialrlici  and  saw,  and  ('aptain  lay  to 
one  side,  growling  savageK  lo  himself,  and  ap]rureiit  1  y 
grieving  over  his  defeat. 

"What's  got  into  ihe  dog:"  asked  (he  Major,  just  as 
Tom  appeared  and  ('aptain  gave  a  particularly  vicious 
snarl. 

Tom  related  the  meet  in";  \vitli  the  bear,  and  tbe  Major 
listened,  convulsed  \\iib  huighier 

"Ho.  ho,  ho!"  lie  cried.  "  That's  it,  cl)  ?  and  didn't  you 
eel  >k> ered  and  run  as  well?'1 

"There  wasn't  any  time  for  that,"  answered  Toin  ;  "  it 
was  all  over  in  a  minute;  but  I  was  frightened  when  I  saw 
him." 

''Lucky  for  Cap'n,"  commented  the  Major,  "that  it 
wasn't  six  months  later;  there  might  have  been  a  big 
fight,  for  the  h'ar  would  have  enjo\ed  a,  little  fresh  clog' 
after  his  long  fast." 

The  Major  was  busy  sawing  laths  off  at  irregular 
lengths,  and  Tom  watched  him  curiously  for  some  min- 
utes, and  then  asked  what  lie  was  making. 

"Traps,  "replied  the  old  hunter,  "for  partridge  and  rab- 
bits, and  maybe  a  squirrel  or  two.  This  here's  a  bird-trap." 
He  placed  two  pieces  of  lath,  each  about  twenty-four 
inches  long,  parallel  upon  the  ground,  twenty  inches 
apart;  then  he  laid  two  more  crosswise  at  either  end  ami 
nailed  the  four  corners.  He  continued  in  this  way,  de- 
creasing the  length  of  the  sticks  each  time,  until  almost  a 
perfect  pyramid  was  built;  and  when  the  tip  was  nearly 
reached  the  Major  laid  three  laths  sidewise  without  nail- 
ing them,  and  taking  one  of  the  hickory  sticks,  bent  it 
over  the  top  in  a  bow  and  tied  it  by  stout  cord  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  trap  on  either  side. 

"There,"  he  said.  "  by  just  shifting  the  bow  the  top 
pieces  slide  off,  and  we  can  get  the  birds  without  danger; 
here's  the  trigger,"  and  he  drew  out  three  little  pieces  of 
wood  of  various  lengths.  "  Do  you  see  where  they  are 
pointed  and  notched?"  he  said;  "they  fit  together,  so 
fashion,  making  what  is  called  the  ligure  4  drop.  The 
trap  rests  011  this  upper  bar  and  the  birds  walk  under  to 
eat  the  grain.  Then  one  brushes  against  this  long  bar, 
and — zip! — we  have  'em." 

The  other  boys  had  returned  by  this  time,  and  all  sat 
around,  watching  the  Major  at  work.  He  finished  an- 
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other  bird  trap,  and  then  brought  out  two  obloii"  boxes, 
with  live  sides  closed,  and  a  door  which  slid  up  and  down 
at  the  open  end.  He  then  rigged  an  upright  stick  in  the 
centre  of  a  box,  ami  balanced  thereon  another  stick,  mak- 
ing a  large  T.  Then  from  either  end  of  the  cross  stick 
stout  cord  was  allixed,  one  piece  connecting  with  the  door 
and  the  ol  her  attached  to  a  notched  piece  of  wood  which 
ran  into  the  trap  through  a  hole  near  the  hack.  When 
the  notch  caught  in  the  trap  the  door  was  held  open,  but 
the  slightest  touch  from  an  object  inside  would  release 
the  stick  and  swing  it  up  in  the  air,  when  the  door  won  hi 
fall  by  its  own  weight,  and  imprison  the  game'. 

"These  here  are  for  rabbits,"  said  the  Major,  "and 
we'll  set  "em  tonighl  after  dark.  There's  a  chance  of 
catching  a  sipiirrel,  but  if  the  fellow  has  an  hour's  start 
on  us  he'll  eat  his  way  clean  through  the  boards.  The 
squirrels  won't  be  around  until  daylight,  so  we'll  put  'em 
in  a  position  where  we  can  see  the  door  from  a  distance, 
and  look  at  it  every  half-hour  or  so  until  the  sun  gets 
high.  Say,  you  Jason!"  he  called  out.  "  Got  that 'coon 
ready?" 

The  negro  held  up  the  animal  skinned  and  dressed. 

"All  right!  drop  him  into  the  pot  with  the  dumplings 
and  we'll  have  him  for  supper.  Ought  to  get  some  buf- 
falo steaks  for  to-morrow." 

"Some  what;"  queried  Tom,  amused  at  what  he  con- 
sidered the  Major's  ignorance  or  foolish  attempts  to  tease 
them. 

"  Buffalo  steaks,"  answered  the  Major,  promptly. 
"They're  fine;  and  we  will  catch  a  couple  to-morrow. 
Now,  boys,  it's  too  late  to  do  anything  more  to-day  and 
we  will  rest.  The  sun  Tll  be  down  in  an  hour,  and  as  we 
got  up  so  early  we'll  go  early  to  sleep,  and  be  all  ready 
for  to-morrow.  You  all  might  go  out  and  gather  some 
firewood,  however." 

So  the  boys  trudged  forth,  and  had  a  long  talk  about 
the  Major's  nonsense  regarding  buffaloes. 

"  Why, "laughed  Tom,  "they're  only  in  the  West,  and 
getting  scarcer  every  year." 

"Reckon  the  Major  thinks  we  don't  know,"  added 
Bob  Marshall.  "I've  lived  South  all  my  life,  and  never 
heard  of  a  buffalo  around  here;  though,  perhaps,  the  Ma- 
jor may  know." 

When  they  returned  to  camp  they  wisely  resolved  to 
say  nothing  about  buffaloes,  but  to  bring  the  Major  to 
task  later  on. 

Delicious  indeed  were  the  'coon  stew  and  hoe-cake  that 
Jason  prepared  that  night,  and  the  boys  all  agreed  that 
they  had  never  eaten  a  better  supper.  As  soon  as  it 
grew  dark  the  Major  and  his  followers  went  out  to  set  the 
various  traps,  and  then  sat  around  the  camp-fire. 

"Now  tomorrow,"  the  Major  remarked,  after  he  had 
entertained  the  party  with  stories  of  the  war,  "we  will 
begin  bright  and  early  to  do  something,  sure  enough, 
but  now  — 

The  Major  did  not  wait  to  finish  his  sentence.  A  short, 
quick  bark  from  one  of  his  dogs  roused  him,  and  seizing  a 
bright  brand  from  the  fire,  he  called  upon  the  others  to 
follow  him.  Tumbling  over  bushes  and  stumps,  the  ne- 
groes, with  the  axes,  and  the  boys  went  after  the  red 
torch,  which  had  been  fanned  into  flame. 

"  Cap'ii's  treed  something,"  shouted  the  Major,  halting 
beneath  a  hickory  sapling,  "but  I  can't  see  what  it  is." 

"  Dar  he  !  dar  he!"  shouted  Jason,  pointing  up  through 
the  branches.  "See  his  eyes,  Massar  Gawge.  It's  a 
'possum,  shuah,"  and  with  swinging  blows  the  two  men 
set  to  work  on  the  tree,  while  the  boys  stared  upwards 
and  saw  nothing.  It  was  a  weird  and  impressive  scene 
in  the  night,  and  one  that  Tom  could  never  forget. 

"  Stand  back!"  warned  the  Major,  as  the  tree  began  to 
totter,  and  when  it  fell  the  dogs  flew  at  it.  A  scurrying, 
a  shuffling,  but  much  less  growling  and  fighting  than 
there  had  been  with  the  'coon,  and  the  Major  stepped 
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boldly  in  and  picked  up  the  little  animal 
that  lay  stiff  and  silent,  holding  it  aloft. 

"Oh,  do  let  me  see  it!"  cried  Tom,  tak- 
ing the  ratlike  tail  of  the  'possum  in  his 
hand  and  examining  it  closely.  "Why, 
it's  just  like  a  big  gray  rat!  Are  'possums 
as  good  as  'coons  ?" 

"Ask  Jason,"  laughed  the  Major. 
"Don't  you  know  that  song, 


Possum   mi'.-it  .'ini 
Carve  him  to  >!<• 


an'  sweet, 


^ 


Better  keep  a  tight  hold,  Tom;  the  young 
rascal  may  —  "  but  at  that  moment  there 
was  a  quick  wriggle  on  the  part  of  the  'pos- 
sum, and  Tom  dropped  him.  A  streak  of 
gray  through  the  darkness,  and  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  animal,  followed  by 
shrieks  of  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
Noah  and  Jason. 

"There,"  cried  the  Major,  "I  was  just 
about  to  warn  you;  he  was  'playing  'pos- 
sum' to  good  purpose  then." 

The  dogs  had  disappeared.  But  the  sly 
little  animal  was  out  of  reach,  while  Tom's 
face  expressed  grave  disappointment  and 
regret,  especially  as  the  other  boys  Were 
roaring  with  laughter. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  Major.  "We'll 
have  some  to-morrow;  now  to  sleep." 

The  boys  bunked  in  the  "schooner,"  while  Noah  and 
Jason  slept  underneath,  and  the  Major,  rolling  himself 
in  a  heavy  blanket,  curled  up  in  his  wagon. 

A  terrilic  yell  awakened  the  boys  just  as  the  dawn  was 
approaching. 

"  That,"  remarked  the  Major,  who  had  thrust  his  head 
into  the  canvas  tent,  "  is  what  we  used  to  scare  the  Yan- 
kees with  when  we  went  into  battle,  only  they  got  used 
to  it  after  a  while.  Now,  hurry  up;  there's  lots  to  be 
done." 

The  boys  were  out  in  a  hurry,  and  after  washing  in  the 
river  came  back  to  the  Major,  who  sat  by  the  camp-flre 
directing  the  preparation  of  breakfast. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said,  "and  here's  your  medicine. 
Drink  it  right  down."  He  handed  each  a  glass  of  white 
mixture,  which  they  drank  with  awful  faces,  and  then 
made  a  rush  for  the  cracker-box,  the  Major  laughing 
heartily,  as  though  it  were  a  great  joke. 

Breakfast  over,  the  horses  fed,  and  everything  in  or- 
der, the  Major  suggested  visiting  the  traps.  The  first 
one  seen  from  afar  was  a  box-trap,  door  down. 

"Something  there,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Major,  hur- 
rying forward.  He  stood  the  trap  011  end,  so  that  the 
animal,  having  gone  in  head  first,  could  not  escape. 
Then,  slyly  opening  the  door,  he  peered  in,  and  an- 
nounced "Squirrel";  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  trap  was 
set  again,  and  Mr.  Squirrel  was  carried  along  by  his  tail  to 
furnish  a  stew.  The  other  box-trap  was  not  sprung,  but 
the  first  bird-trap  held  five  quail.  The  boys  quietly  slid 
open  the  top  and  caught  one  bird  after  another,  which 
were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  the  Major  and  Jack 
going  to  visit  the  remaining  trap.  They  came  back  with 
a  look  of  disgust,  carrying  an  assorted  lot  of  laths. 

"We  caught  some  birds,"  growled  the  Major,  "for 
their  feathers  were  there,  but  an  old  fox  visited  them 
first,  and  only  left  us  splinters.  I'll  have  to  build  it  all 
over  again.  Now  for  buffalo." 

Tom  nudged  Bob,  he  being  the  nearest,  and  the  boys 
all  looked  at  each  other  and  grinned. 

The  Major  led  the  way  to  the  creek,  followed  by  Noah 
and  Jason,  who  had  put  oil  old  shirts  and  wore  high  rub- 
ber boots. 

"  Get  all  the  sticks  and  bushes  you  can,"  directed  the 
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NOAH    GRABBED    IT,  AND    THREW    INTO   THE    BOAT    A    GOOD-SIZED    FISH. 


commander-in-chief,  and,  wondering  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them,  the  boys  gathered  the  fagots  as  ordered.  The 
point  at  which  the  Major  stopped  was  very  narrow,  while, 
beyond,  the  creek  widened  out  considerably.  Beyond 
this  was  a  slight  bend,  where  it  was  also  narrow,  and  at 
these  points  the  Major  and  his  assistants  dammed  up  the 
water  with  bushes.  The  sluggish  current  could  still  find 
its  way  through  the  bushes,  but  no  large  fish  would  be 
•able  to  pass.  The  place  thus  enclosed  was  about  sixteen 
feet  long  and  nearly  as  wide,  and  pushing  the  boat  which 
the  boys  had  bailed  out  from  shore,  the  negroes  stepped 
into  the  water. 

"The  big  fish  coming  up  the  river."  explained  the 
Major,  "run  in  here  to  rest,  and  we  want  the  boat  to 
bring  them  ashore." 

Noah  and  Jason,  meanwhile,  with  the  water  above 
their  waists  at  places,  were  kicking  furiously  about 
the  muddy  bottom,  while  the  boys  watched  with  open- 
mouthed  astonishment.  Presently  the  water  grew  thicker 
and  thicker  with  mud,  and  then  a  light  body  flopped  to 
the  surface.  Noah  grabbed  it,  his  hands  gloved,  and 
threw  into  the  boat  a  good-sized  fish.  Then  Jason  was 
seen  grappling  with  another,  and  soon  lauded  a  fish  fully 
eighteen  inches  long. 

"  There's  your  buffalo!"  cried  the  Major. 

And  the  boys  cried  in  chorus,  "  A  fish  '" 

''Certainly,"  retorted  the  Major;  "did  you  expect  a 
bison  r"  and  the  quartet  was  so  crestfallen  that  they  did 
not  venture  to  reply. 

Before  long  the  boat  held  quite  a  load,  composed  of,  in 
the  Major's  parlance,  who  announced  each  fish  as  it  was 
caught,  "Blue,  black,  yellow,  and  mud  cats,  buffaloes, 
suckers,  and  sun-lish." 

"That's  what  we  call  '  muddying,' "  he  explained,  as 
the  negroes  tore  up  tin-  dams  and  pushed  thf  boat  to 
shore.  "  Xow,  where's  your  hook,  or  net?  where's  your 
bait?  Eh,  boys?" 

"I  wish  father  could  have  seen,"  remarked  Torn,  as  he 
made  his  way  to  camp  with  a  big  armful  of  fish. 

"We'll  take  him  home  some,"  said  the  Major,  "just 
for  proof,  'cause  I  don't  believe  he  thought  we'd  get  any- 
thing." 

The   morning  was  nearly  spent   when  the  camp  was 
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reached.  Some  of  tlie  fish  were  prepared  for  dinner,  and 
the  rest  set  swimming  in  a  barrel  of  waier.  Tin1  broken 
trap  was  repaired  and  ;i  rabbit  found  in  one  of  the  others. 

During  the  afternoon  Tom  ml  :.:>me  canrs  to  take  away 
\\nli  him,  anil  also  hit.  inlo;i  green  persimmon,  which  he 
declared  nearly  as  hail  as  quinine,  ll  was  a  merry  parly 
thai,  asst'inhk'd  at  supper  lha!  night,  until  the  Major  cast 
a,  veil  of  gloom  over  all. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  he  announced,  "that  we're  going  to  liave 
an  a  n  In  in  n  rain,  j  ml  gin  u'  l>y  the  way  I  lie  sun  \vent  down  ; 
but  I  don't  believe  it'll  be  hi' re  for  I  \\enty  four  IIOUPS,  and 
by  that,  lime  I  reckon  you  all  will  he  right  tired." 

"No!"   came  a  loud  chorus.      "  It's  lots  of  fun." 

"So  it  is,"  assented  the  Major,  "except  u  hen  it  rains. 
Now,  we'll  create  consternation  in  the  'coon  and  'possum 
families  to  night  if  theiiogs  are  in  I  he  mood." 

And  certainly  the  dogs  were.  Captain  especially.  He 
evidently  felt  that  he  would  have  to  redeem  his  defeat  by 
the  hear,  for  he  treed  no  less  than  three 'coons  and  caught 
one  'possum  before  he  could  climb  two  feet.  They  got 
altogether  live  'coons  and  three  "possums  that  night,  and 
it  was  nearly  one  o'clock  before  they  returned  to  cam)). 
Noah  and  Jason  sat  around  a  bla7.iii.ij  lire,  p re paring-  the 
animals  and  singing-  sweetly.  Tom  tried  to  stay  awake 
to  listen  to  them,  but  lie  dozed  oil',  and  seemed  to  sleep 
such  a  short  time  that  the  Major's  yell  in  the  morning' 
was  confused  in  his  mind  with  tbe  song  he  heard  Jason 
singing-  at  midnight: 

"Oh,  farewell,  I'm   i^vine — 

( III.    t':l  n-u  I'M,    I'm    ^'\  ill"'  — 

I'm  gu'ine  o'er  to   lk'u\cr  t);im   fa-lu'  <le  w;iloi'S  rise." 
That  was  the  last  thing-  he  lislened  to  before  he  fell  asleep, 
and  Ibe  waking'  yell  seemed  lo  come  in  as  a.  chorus. 

It  was  a  dark  and  cloudy  day.  and  the  Major's  predic- 
tion bade  fair  to  be  true.  But,  nevertheless,  they  went 
"muddying"  again  that  morning,  and  got  several  very 
lai-^-e  fish,  and  shortly  after  noon  siarled  for  home  with 
a  goodly  supply  of  game.  I  lie  traps  having  yielded  largely 
that  morning.  As  the  corduroy  road  along  the  railroad 
track  was  reached  the  storm  burst,  and  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents. 

"This  will  settle  things  for  days,'' yelled  the  Major 
from  his  wagon;  "the  bottom  will  he  knee-deep  in  wa- 
ter," and  the  boys  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
good  luck. 

When  Mr.  Warren  saw  the  supply  of  game  that  Tom 
broug'ht  home,  he  was  surprised  indeed.  "  Well,"  he  con- 
fessed, "I  didn't  have  much  faith  in  what  you  would 
get;  but  the  Major  was  right,  '  in-ge-nu-i-f/e '  does  it." 

And  in  Tom's  room  at  boarding  -  school  there  are  a 
couple  of  'coon-skins  supported  on  canes,  and  he  never 
tires  of  telling- his  experience  in  fishing  and  hunting  with- 
out hook,  net,  or  powder. 


A  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  SHIP. 

BY   PAUL   HULL. 

/~1  LORIOUS  is  the  history  of  the  frigate  Constitution. 
V_T  There  is  not  a  patriotic  boy  in  this  broad  land  whose 
In-art  will  fail  to  pump  the  life  current  quicker  through 
his  veins  as  he  reads  the  story  of  Old  Ironsides.  In  the 
naval  annals  of  the  world  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  single 
vessel  that  can  parallel  the  career  of  the  ship  which  had 
for  commanders  such  men  as  Preble,  Hull,  Bainbridge, 
and  Stewart.  The  glory  that  surrounds  the  memory  of 
the  Bonhomme  Richard,  the  flag-ship  of  that  grand  old 
Commodore  John  Paul  Jones,  the  invincible  (.'mixtftlit- 
tion  under  the  gallant  Truxton,  or  the  Victory  of  the 
great  English  Admiral  Nelson,  will  never  fade,  but  in  the 
records  of  heroic  naval  achievements  the  name  of  the 
Constitution  shines  out  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  planet 
in  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  stars. 


In  the  year  ir'.Hi  ('ongress  ordered  the  building  of 
three  men  of- war,  to  he  named  respectively  <  'unxl  it  nt  ion, 
1'ii/ti'il  ,SV(//i-.s,  and  ( 'iiiixti'l/itl ion,  (he  first  and  second 
of  which  were  to  be  pierced  for  44  gnus,  and  Ihe  third 
for  .'!(>  guns.  In  the  Boston  (  'iniiini'i  dill  (iii'.i'tle.  pub- 
lished Monday,  October  23,  171)7,  the  following  article 
appeared  : 

"On  Sat  nrihiy  last  at  liftren  iniiiiiti's  ]i:ist  twelve, at  Hurt's 
sliip-NHi-il  ill  Boston,  I  In-.  Iri^ali'  Constitution  was  ];nniH:cil  into 
tlie  iiiljai'i-nt  element,  on  \vliii-li  sin1  now  riili-s.  :in  rlegiint.  anil 
sii]n'i'li  spi'i'iiiu-ii  of  Aniei  ic:in  naval  architecture,  combining  tbe 
unity  of  wisdom,  slii-ngtli,  anil  bi'snily." 

One  of  the  officers  appointed  to  tbe  Constitution  was 
Isaac  Hull,  who  received  a  commission  as  foiirlh  lieuten- 
ant, and  who,  fourteen  years  later,  while  in  command  of 
the'  ship,  fought  some  of  the  most  noted  battles  in  her 
history. 

In  July  of  the  year  1798  a  rupture  having  occurred 
between  Ihe  United  States  and  the  French  Republic,  llift 
('oimtitntioii  sailed  on  her  maiden  cruise  from  P.oston, 
commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Nicholson,  her  destina- 
tion being  the  Windward  Islands.  The  double  object  of 
this  voyage  was  to  protect- American  merchant- men  and 
to  encounter  the  enemy's  men-of-war  that  were  to  he 
found  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  llie  French  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  She  returned  from  this  duty  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  her  officers  and  crew  greatly  disappointed 
in  their  unsuccessful  atlempt  lo  find  and  try  conclusions 
with  their  polite  foes.  The  following  month  slie  sailed 
on  her  second  unfruitful  cruise,  from  which  she  reached 
home  several  months  later,  after  a  renewed  search  for  the 
enemy's  cruisers.  The  chagrin  of  Captain  Nicholson  and 
his  men  was  intensified  by  learning  that  during  their  ab- 
sence the  CiniKlrlliilioii  h:;d  captured  the  French  fiigate 
L'liisuryoite,  of  40  guns  and  420  hands. 

The  war  with  France  terminated  soon  after  this,  and 
the  Constitution,  was  unemployed  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Tripolitan  war.  111  May,  1803,  when  Commodore 
Edward  Preble  made  her  his  flag  ship,  and  sailed  with  a 
squadron  for  Tripoli.  In  this  three'  years  trouble  tbe 
< 'inifttitntioii  played  a  conspicuous  part,  especially  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Philcidcljilna,  when  she  remained 
for  a  long  time  the  only  frigate  left  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  act  against  the  Barbary  Slates.  With  a  number  of 
schooners,  gunboats,  and  bomb-vessels,  she  did  more  to 
humble  the  corsairs  of  these  countries  than  all  the  fleets 
of  Europe  ever  did  before.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  with  Tripoli  the  American  frigate  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  not  again  commissioned  until  the 
commencement  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1812,  about  one  month  after  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  she  left  tbe  Chesapeake  for  New 
York,  under  command  of  Caplain  Isaac  Hull.  Five  days 
later,  when  within  sight  of  the  Highlands  of  Navesink, 
she  was  chased  by  a  British  squadron  consist  ing  of  the 
Africa,  04,  Shannon  and  Guerritre,  40,  Belcidera,  30.  and 
JEolns,S2.  Under  the  influence  of  a  light  westerly  hn  <  ze 
the  Constitution  headed  to  the  eastward,  threw  out  stud- 
ding-sails, and  wet  her  canvas  from  the  royals  down, 
hoping  to  outsail  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  To  render  the 
situation  more  desperate,  the  wind  s6on  died  completely 
away,  when  the  boats  of  the  English  were  employed  to 
tow  their  vessels  within  gun-shot  range  of  their  antago- 
nist. In  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  movement, 
Captain  Hull  proceeded  to  kedge  his  ship  by  carrying 
out  a  small  anchor  in  the  launch,  attached  to  the  former 
being  a  long  hawser.  When  the  length  of  I  he  line  was 
exhausted,  the  anchor  would  be  dropped,  and  the  men  on 
board  would  heave  the  ship  up  to  the  spot.  By  repeating 
this  process  the  Constitution  succeeded  in  gaining  a  mile 
on  her  pursuers,  then,  a  breeze  springing  up,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  her  sailing  qualities  to  escape  the 
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•squadron,  that  was  spread  out  astern  of  her  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  profit  by  any  alteration  of  tlie  course.  Un- 
der various  conditions  of  wind  and  weather  (lie  chase 
•continued  for  three  days,  during  all  of  which  lime,  owing 
to  the  splendid  seamanship  displayed  by  the  American 
commander  and  his  officers,  and  sustained  by  the  excellent 
discipline  and  noble  exertions  of  her  crew,  the  vessel  was 
kept  out  of  the  range  of  the  enemies'  batteries.  During 
the  third  night  of  the  chase  Captain  Hull  out-manoeuvred 
the  British  lleet,  and  arrived  safely  in  Boston  six  days 
later. 

After  taking  on  board  her  stores,  the  Constitution  again 
set  sail,  and  on  August  19th,  just  a  month  from  the  dale 
of  her  escape,  she  fell  in  with  tin'  (riii'rricre,  one  of  the 
frigates  of  the  squadron  that  had  chased  her  away  from 
New  York.  The  Britisher  mounted  40  guns,  had  302  men 
in  her  crew,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Dacres,  a 
brave  and  experienced  ollicer.  After  an  action  of  thirty 
minutes,  all  of  the  enemy's  masts  having  been  shut  away, 
and  her  hull  rerdtred  a  complete  wreck  from  the  rapid 
and  well-aimed  (ire  of  the  Americans,  her  flag  was  hauled 
down.  The  Constitution  returned  to  Boston  with  her 
prisoners,  and  anchored  in  President  Roads,  where  she 
was  visited  by  thousands  of  people  anxious  to  tread  the 
deck's  of  Old  Ironsides — a  name  by  which  she  had  been 
affectionately  christened.  Few  traces  of  the  engagement 
which  had  taken  place  less  than  a.  fortnight  before  were 
to  be  discovered.  No  serious  damage  had  been  sustained, 
and  she  appeared  to  be  in  as  good  order  as  she  was  mi 
the  day  that  Boston  Light,  Hashed  farewell  to  her  in  the 
preceding  month.  This  was  the  more  remarked  as  she 
had  encountered  a  first-class  frigate  of  equal  force,  which 
had  bee. i  shattered  into  a  sinking  hulk  in  the  short  space 
of  half  an  hour.  The  loss  of  the  Guerriere  was  79  killed 
and  wounded,  and  on  the  Constitution  7  killed  and  7 
wounded. 

A  family  affliction  experienced  at  this  time  by  Captain 
Hull  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  command  of  his  ship  to 
Captain  William  Bain  bridge,  who,  without  further  changes 
in  the  officers  or  crew,  sailed  for  South  America.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  in  the  same  year  (1812),  while  cruising 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  Constitution  fell  in  with  II. 
B.  M.  ship  Java,  of  49  guns,  and  a  crew  of  more  than 
400  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lambert,  and 
after  an  obstinate  light  of  over  an  hour,  obliged  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  to  lower  its  flag.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
stubbornly  contested  naval  battles  of  the  war.  The  Java 
struck  her  flag  only  after  the  bowsprit  and  every  mast 
had  gone  by  the  board,  and  when  her  hull  was  a  con- 
fused mass  of  shattered  timbers.  The.  Constitution  had 
9  killed  and  25  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  Captain 
Ba'mbridge  mid  the  junior  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Alwyn,  who 
subsequently  died  of  his  injuries.  The  Java  had  60 
killed  and  101  wounded,  a  number  of  whom  died  soon  af- 
ter being  transferred  from  their  sinking  vessel.  Captain 
Lambert,  a  lieutenant,  the  sailing-master,  and  several  in- 
ferior officers  were  mortally  injured.  The  great  distance 
from  the  United  States  and  the  complete  wreck  made  of 
the  enemy  forbade  any  idea  being  entertained  of  saving 
her;  consequently,  after  receiving  all  the  prisoners  and 
the  baggage,  she  was  blown  up.  In  this  desperate  en- 
counter the  Constitution  received  only  slight  damage, 
and  was  repaired  in  one  week's  time  after  reaching  Bos- 
ton, where  she  arrived  on  the  8th  of  February,  1813. 

In  the  following  June  an  English  lleet  of  seven  sail 
closely  blockaded  the  above  port,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
preventing  fortune's  favorite  ship  from  running  the 
gauntlet  unscathed.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of  the 
year  she  failed  to  meet  with  an  armed  enemy,  although 
doing  excellent  service  in  destroying  or  making  prizes  of 
a  number  of  English  merchant  ships. 

About  the  middle  of  December  Captain  Stewart  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  Old  Ironsides,  and  on  the 


last  day  of  February  met  two  British  cruisers  near  the 
island  of  Madeira.  One  of  these  proved  to  be  the  Ci/mic, 
of  31  guns  and  200  men,  and  the  other  the  Levant,  of  21 
guns  and  125  men. 

It  is  probable  that  there  has  never  been  a  more  perfect 
exhibition  of  nautical  skill  than  that  given  by  Captain 
Stewart  on  this  occasion.  Pitting  his  single  vessel 
against  two  of  the  enemy,  he  not  only  prevented  them 
from  delivering  a  raking  fire  during  the  whole  engage- 
ment, but  SO  manoeuvred  as  to  rake  them  again  and  again. 

After  a  contest  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  both  the 
Ci/niie  and  the  Levant  surrendered.  In  this  battle  the 
Constitution  had  3  killed  and  12  wounded;  the  C'y<tne, 
12  killed  and  20  wounded;  and  the  Levant, 23  killed  and 
16  wounded. 

After  putting  prize  crews  on  board  the  captured  vessels, 
sail  was  made  for  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and  Porto  Praya,  in 
the  island  of  St.  Jago,  reached  ten  days  later.  While  re- 
fitting in  this  place,  a  heavy  English  force  appeared  in 
the  oiling,  and  knowing  that  the  neutrality  of  the  port 
would  not  be  regarded  by  the  enemy,  Captain  Stewart  at 
once  signalled  to  cut  cables  and  get  under  way.  The 
( ''institution  and  the  Cyano  succeeded  in  escaping,  but 
the  Levant  was  chased  bade.  The  latter  anchored  within. 
l.">0  yards  of  the  fort  that  was  supposed  to  guard  the  har- 
bor and  preserve  peace  within  its  limits.  Disregarding 
the  neutral  laws  of  nations,  the  Leander  and  Newcastle, 
of  .M)  -uns  each,  and  the  frigate  Acosta,  of  40  guns,  sailed 
within  musket-shot  range  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
on  the  Lcrnnf,  whose  crew,  under  Lieutenant  Ballarcl, 
continued  for  some  time  to  fight  against  the  fearful  odds. 
At  last,  to  save  his  vessel  from  being  blown  out  of  the 
water,  the  American  Hag  was  hauled  down.  The  Consti- 
tution and  Cyane  returned  in  safety  to  the  United  States 
to  learn  that  terms  of  peace  had  just  been  concluded  be- 
t  <t  ii  this  country  and  England. 

The  war  exploits  of  the  noble  Old  Ironsides  termi- 
nated \\ilh  the  last,  shot  tired  by  her  at  the  British  squad- 
ron in  the  harbor  of  Porto  Praya,  ami  she  was  dismantled 
and  laid  up  in  the  navy-yard  from  which  she  had  several 
times  gone  forth  to  successfully  cope  with  her  haughty 
foes.  In  later  years,  when  Congress  decided  that  the 
Constitution  had  outlived  her  usefulness,  and  proposed 
that  she  should  be  broken  up,  a  cry  of  indignation  was 
echoed  by  the  people  from  the  northern  border-line  to 
the  tropical  waters  of  the  South,  and  from  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  Maine  to  waving  prairies  across  the  Mississippi. 
The  poem  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  written  at  this  time 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  all  patriotic  Americans.  It  was 
printed  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States,  and  was  read  from  the  pul- 
pit and  recited  from  the  stage: 

Av!    pull   her  tattered  ensign  down,  long  has  it  waved  on  liigb, 
.Anil  many  a  heart  lias  danced  to  see  that  banner  in  the  sky; 
Beneath   it  rung  the  battle  shout,  and  burst  llie  cannon's  roar — 
The.  meteor  of  the  ocean  air  shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck  once  red  with  heroes'  blood,  where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  "ere  hurrying  o'er  the  flood  anil  waves  were  uliile  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  conqueror's  tread,  or  know  the  conquered  knee; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck  the  eagle  of  the  sea. 

Oh,  better  that  her  shattered   hulk  should  sink   beneath   the  wave; 
HIT  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep,  and  there  should   lie  her  grave. 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  Hag,  set  everv  threadbare  >:iil, 
And  give  her  to   the  god  of  storms — the  lightning  and  the  gale! 

The  wave  of  popular  feeling  rolled  up  to  Washington 
and  overwhelmed  the  measure  that  sought  to  humble  the 
glorious  old  ship  that  had  been  its  country's  bulwark  of 
defence  through  many  long  stormy  years.  Congress  then 
passed  an  act  to  permanently  maintain  the  Constitution 
on  the  naval  list  by  making  such  repairs  to  her  from 
year  to  year  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  hold  together 
the  noble  frame  that  had  withstood  the  assaults  of  all 
enemies  except  the  foe  of  time. 
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'/ 1  iin  -.'      47    \  v  - '.", 


^W^'*r;-  - 

•  f^^^&. ' 

•  iS^Kft^     .* 

-1V'^M?^V^: 


HE  WAS  JUST  TIIINKINi;. 

ABNE;;.  "Daylight  is  only 
twelve  hours  lulii;.  IMI'I  I!  .'" 

I'M'i.i;  ,loi:.  ". \liuiit  thiit; 
w  lix  ,'" 

AUNICK.  "  I  was  just  thinking 
that  it'  Iicith  ends  could  !»•  I  led 
toget  her,  I  In n  wouldn't  be  any 
uielit." 


SYMPATHY. 

RUPEUT.  "I  think  I'll  pour 
some  cologne  in  this  luediciue 
bottle." 

MAMMA.  "  Why  ?" 

KTPKIST.  "Why,  to  take  the 
taste  out  of  its  mouth." 


HIS  KEASON. 

WILLIE.  "Papa,  I  think  I 
like  history  twice  as  much  as 
I  do  arithmetic." 

PAPA.  "Why  do  you  think 
so?" 

WILLIE.  "  Because  I  don't 
have  to  figure  out  the  au- 
swers." 


PREFERENCE. 

MAMMA.  "  Will  you  have 
sonir  squash,  Ruliy  ?'' 

RUBY.  "I  don't  like  squash 
that  way,  mamma." 

MAMMA.  "  How  do  you  like 
it,  then?" 

RUBY.  "  Only  when  it's  made 
Lu  a  pum'kin  pie." 


A  PROBLEM. 

TOMMY.  "  Oh,  papa,  Fido  is 
asleep  on  the  morning  paper 

(lilt   1)11   the  sloop." 

PAPA.  "That  is  because  pa- 
per is  very  warm,  Tommy." 

TOMMY.  "Then,  papa,  why 
doesn't  he  pull  .some  of  it  over 
him  ?'' 


FOOTBALL    IN    ARMADILLOLAND. 


THE   DIFFERENCE. 
WILTON.  "Isn't  school  fun- 
ny, mamma  .'" 

ROB   EARNED    IT,  NO    DorBT.  MAMMA.   "  Funny,  Wilton  :   why  do  yon  think  it  funny  ?" 

AUNT  JANE.  "Rob  dear,  won't  you   try   to  be  a  real  good  boy          WILTON.  "Why,  because  it  always  takes  me  ten  minutes  to 
((|    ..       ,-.  get  there,  and  only  about  two  minutes  to  get  home." 

KOH.  "I  will,  aunty,  for  a  quarter."  * 

AUNT  JANE.  "  Why,  Rob  !  you  wish pai/ for  being  good?"  ARTHUR.   "Oh,  p;ipa,  baby   sister   was  born   on    Christmas, 

ROB.   "Well,  aunty  dear,  you  wouldn't  have,  me   ijimtl  for  no-  wasn't  she  ?" 

thiii/i,  would  you  ?"  PAPA.  "  Yes,  dear.      She  is  a.  little  Christmas  gift." 

— *~~  Airrtiuu.   " Let's  narae  her  Eve,  papa." 

DISOBEDIENCE.  PAPA.  "Why,  dear?" 

11  PAPA,"  said  Bert,  gravely,  "  didn't  you  tell  Thomas  to  start  ARTIICI:.  "  'Cause  then  she'll  be  a  Christmas  Eve.     And  if  we 

tin-  furnace  goiug?"  have  Christmas  eve   every  day,  we  cau  hang  up  our  stockings 

"Yes."  every  night;  don't  you  see  .'" 

••  Well,  he  hasn't.      It  hasn't  moved  a  bit,  and  I  know,  because  . 

l'\e  been  watching  to  see  it  go  'nmsl  all  day." 


A    PossiIilLITV. 

LITTLE  DINAH.  "Oh.  Miss  Minnie!  You  ain't  gwine  to  hang 
ii|i  a  >toekin°  \\  id  a  bole,  in  it,  is  \  mi  '" 

MIXNIK.  "  Yes,  I  am.  And  I'm  a-doin'  it  a-]inrposc,  too.  I 
Wau1  Sauta  Glaus  to  see  that  I  don't  want  any  little  bits  o' 
things.  Anything  that'll  stay  in  m\  stocking  '11  have  to  have 
s size  to  it." 

LriTLE  DlNAII.  "Well.ef  yon  gwine  to  do  dat.  Miss  Minnie, 
•won't  you  please,  ma'am,  lemon-  hang  one  o'  mine,  under  yuurs,  so 
's  I  can  ketch  de,  (h-'qipiii's  .''' 


WHY.  OH,  WHY? 
Di>\\ii>.   ••  Tin-  drum  is  not  a  string  instrument,  is  it,  Annty 

Alice  .'" 

ACNTY  ALICE.   "Xo,  Donald." 

DII\ALL>.   "  Then,  Aunty  Alice,  why  does  it  have  strings  on  n  ' 


WHILE    S'lTIIYIXG 

AliTiirn.  "  Don't  you  spell  •  so  forth  '  with  au  '  s,'Aunt  Grace  .'" 
Al'NT  (JltACE.   "  Certainly,  Arthur." 
AuTHL'K.   "Then  why  is  it  always  printed  •  &c.'  1" 


A  WISH. 

JOHNNY.  "  I  wish  I  could  sell  lemonade  in  a  circus,  papa." 
J'AI-A.   "  \Yh.v,  Johnny?" 
JOHNNY.   "  Because  then  I  wouldn't   have  to  pay  to  get  in." 


BECAUSE. 
JIMMY.  "I  think  cranberry  sauce  is  awful  nicer  than  cran- 

bell \    pie." 

MAMMA.  "Why  do  you  think  so,  Jimmy?" 

JIMMY.  "  Why,  because  it's  all  nothing  but  cranberries." 
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CAPTURED  BY  THE  NAVAJOS. 

BY    CAPTAIN    CHARLES    A.  CURTIS,   U.S.A. 

CHAPTER  I. — INTRODUCES  THE  BOYS. 

IT  was  late  in  the  fall  of  the  second  year  of  the  civil  morning  after  my  arrival,  and   I  hastened  to  attend  roll- 
war  that  I  rejoined    my  company  at  Santa    1'V.  New  call.    As  I  descended  from  the  veranda  of  the  officers'  quar- 
Mexico,  from  detached  service  in  the  Army  of  the  Polo-  ters  the  men  of  the  four  companies  were  forming  into 
mac.     The  boom   of  the  sunrise  gun  awoke  me  on  the  line  before  their  barracks.      Details  from  the  guard,  which 
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had  just  tired  the  gun  and  hoisted  the  national  colors, 
were  returning-  to  the  guard  house,  and  the  olliccrs  were 
hurrying  to  their  places. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tins  ceremony  I  not  iced  two  hand- 
some boys,  aged  about  thirteen  and  lil'teen.  dressed  in  a 
moil  i  lira  I  m  n  of  I  lie  army  uniform,  am!  wearing  corporal's 

i'h e v  rons.  They  stood  near  I  lie  peg -nlal  adjutant,  and 

were  apparently  reporting  their  presence  to  him. 

At  breakfast  in  the  bachelors'  mess  1  inquired  of  the 
adjutant  regarding  the  two  young  soldiers. 

"They  are  Lieutenant -Colonel  liurton's  sons,  Frank 
and  Henry,"  he  replied.  "They  have  been  appointed 
honorary  corporals,  by  order ;  they  are  attached  to  head- 
quarters,  act  as  messengers,  and  perform  some  clerical 
duties." 

"  How  do  they  happen  to  be  here?" 

"Their  mother  died  nearly  a  year  ago  in  New  York, 
and  the  Colonel  brought  them  here  with  a  tutor." 

Later,  on  the  same  day,  I  was  making  a  pedestrian  tour 
of  t.he  city,  and  was  walking  along  a  street  in  the  eastern 
section,  chancing  to  be  nearly  opposite  the  San  Miguel 
School  at  recess.  The  boys  were  playing  a  I  various  games 
on  the  highway,  and  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  throwing 
the  lasso.  From  a  side  street  suddenly  appeared  the  boy 
corporals  whom  I  had  seen  at  reveille. 

The  Mexican  boys  instantly  greeted  them  with  derisive 
shouts  and  jeers,  calling  them  little  Gringos  and  other  op- 
probrious names,  and  one  of  their  number  threw  his  lass.  > 
over  the  head  of  the  smaller  corporal  and  jerked  him  off 
his  feet.  The  older  boy  stooped  quickly,  seined  and  cut 
the  rope,  and  lifting  his  brother,  the  two  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  ail  attitude  of  defence.  The  young  Mexi- 
cans became  more  demonstrative  than  before,  crowding 
closely  about  the  brothers,  and  some,  of  their  number  ap- 
peared about  to  strike  them,  when  a.  clear  voice  shouted 
from  the  rear  in  Spanish:  "  Mnchachos !  Are  you  not 
ashamed?  A  hundred  against,  two!"  and  there  sprang 
from  the  crowd  a  handsome  lad,  who  placed  himself  be- 
side the  corporals  and  faced  his  young-  countrymen. 
Before  the  scholars  could  recover  from  t  heir  astonishment 
at  this  demonstration  of  one  of  their  fellows,  the  bell  of 
San  Miguel  rang  a  call  to  the  school-room. 

Turning  to  the  Mexican  hoy,  the  oldest  corporal  said. 
"My  name  is  Frank  Burton,  and  this  is  my  brother 
Henry,"  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand. 

The  Mexican  boy  took  the  hand,  saying,  "  My  name  is 
Manuel  Perea,  of  Algodones." 

"We  are  the  sons  of  the  commandant  at  the  fort. 
Can't  you  come  and  see  us  next  holiday  .'" 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  come.  How  well  you  speak 
Spanish  !  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  visit  an  American 
boy  whom  I  can  talk  with,  for  I  do  not  know  English." 

"  Next  Saturday,  then." 

"  At  ten  o'clock.      Good-by." 

"Good-by." 

The  following  Saturday  I  saw  the  two  corporals  and 
their  newly  acquired  friend  at  the  post,  and  at  dinner  in 
the  mess-room.  The  friendship  continued  until  the  close 
of  school. 

One  evening,  nearly  a  month  later,  I  received  an  order 
to  march  my  company  into  the  Jemez  Mountains  to  co- 
operate with  other  detached  commands  against  the  Nav- 
ajo  Indians.  We  started  the  next  morning1,  and  I  saw 
nothing  more  of  the  two  boys  for  nearly  a  year. 

In  June  of  the  following  year  the  company  returned 
to  Santa  Fe,  and  the  day  after  its  arrival  I  was  ordered 
to  proceed  alone  to  Los  Pinos  to  act  as  quartermaster  of 
a  column  to  rendezvous  there  in  preparation  for  a  march 
to  Arizona.  The  company  of  which,  in  the  absence  of 
its  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  I  had  been  the  commander, 
was  now  placed  in.  charge  of  the  latter  officer,  and  ordered 
to  follow  me.  On  the  same  day  that  I  left  for  the  south, 
Colonel  Burton  left  for  Denver  on  special  service. 


On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Algodones,  I  was  ap- 
proached by  a  priest,  who  introduced  himself  as  El  Padre 
Abeylia.  and  asked  if  I  was  the  officer  going  to  Arizona. 

"  Yes,  Sefior  I 'ad re,"  I  answered. 

"  .Much  of  your  route  lies  through  the  Navajo  count  ry, 
doe-  il  in, I  ;"  In-  continued. 

"From  Fort  \VingateioSan  Francisco  Mountain  we 
march  over  a  section  in  which  the  tribe  herds  its  caitle 
a  ml  sheep,"  I  replied. 

"  \Vill  the  lien  tenant  please  accompany  me  to  the  house 
of  La  Sefior.i  IVn. i.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way?" 

Without  asking  his  purpose,  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
bouse  indicated — a  structure  of  adobe,  one  story  in  height, 
enclosing  a  large  court,  and  covering  nearly  an  acre. 
Set  in  one  corner  of  the  edifice,  and  incorporated  with  it, 
was  a  chapel  of  which  my  companion  was  the  priest. 
We  entered  it;  and  walking  up  the  aisle,  turned  into  a 
robing-room,  where  I  was  left  alone  for  a  few  moments. 

When  the  priest  returned  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
lady  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  Her  beautiful  face 
showed  evidences  of  great  sorrow.  After  the  introduc- 
tion, she  said:  "  I  have  asked  you  to  call  upon  me  that  I 
may  make  a  request.  Nearly  a  year  ago  my  son  Man 
uel.  aged  fourteen,  was  sent  with  a  message  to  our  chief 
herder  in  the  pastures  beyond  the  river,  where,  unfor- 
iimately.  he  happened  to  be  when  the  Navajos  captured 
Hocks  and  herds.  His  body  was  not  found  among  the 
slain,  and  we  soon  obtained  evidence  that  he  was  car- 
ried away  captive  by  the  cruel  chief  El  Carbon.  I  have 
repeatedly  offered  the  chief  rewards  of  horses  and  sheep 
if  he  would  return  me  my  son,  my  Manuelito;  but  he  en- 
tertains an  old  grudge  against  my  husband,  and  replies 
that  nothing  will  purchase  the  boy's  liberty." 

"  Was  not  your  son  at  school  in  Santa,  Fe?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  he  had  barely  returned  from  there  when  he 
was  captured,"  replied  the  lady. 

"I  saw  him  several  times  with  the  sons  of  Colonel 
Burton." 

"They  are  excellent  boys.  I  frequently  receive  lei 
ters  from  them  making  inquiries  about  Manuel." 

"What  has  been  heard  of  your  son  since  his  disap- 
pearance'" I  asked. 

"A  captain  at  Fort  Wingate  says  he  saw  him  at  a 
truce  conference  with  El  Carbon.  Manuel  was  holding 
the  chief's  horse,  and  wore  no  clothing — el  Jjobrecito.' 
My  principal  object  in  asking  this  interview  is  to  inter- 
est yon  in  Manuel,  and  request  you  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  him  on  your  march,  and  if  opportunity  offers, 
do  all  you  can  to  bring-  him  back  to  me." 

"I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  sefiora,"  said  I.  "Ours 
is  not  to  be  a  war  party,  but  an  escort  to  a  train.  We 
shall  have  no  authority  to  leave  the  travelled  road,  but 
we  will  do  everything-  possible  to  obtain  news  of  your 
son.  Has  he  any  marks  by  which  he  may  be  identified?" 

"  Si.  sefior,"  answered  Padre  Abeytia.  "  In  a  game  at 
the  San  Miguel  School  he  was  shot  through  the  right 
hand  with  an  arrow,  and  his  hand  now  bears  a  three- 
cornered  scar." 

Making  a  note  of  this  and  a  few  other  things,  I  took 
my  leave. 

Next  morning  I  continued  my  journey  to  Los  Pinos, 
where  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  found  a  train  from 
the  general  depot  at  Fort  Union  parked  under  the  guard 
of  a  detachment  of  California  cavalry. 

A  week  later  there  had  assembled  an  infantry  com- 
pany of  fifty  men,  a  detachment  of  New  Mexican  caval- 
ry of  twenty  men,  and  the  thirty-five  Californians  before 
mentioned.  The  New  Mexicans  were  to  march  to  the 
Colorado  Chiquito,  where  they  were  to  perform  special 
service,  and  return. 

Three  days  before  the  one  appointed  for  our  start  the 
weekly  mail-coach  from  Santa  Fe  arrived,  and  among 
the  passengers  were  the  boy  corporals  whom  I  had  seen 
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at  Fort  Marc  jr.      They  delivered  to  me  a  letter  which  read 
as  follows: 

"DEAR  SIR, — This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  inv  sons 
Frank  and  Henry.  I  have  just  received  notice  of  my 
promotion  to  the  Colonelcy  <>f  a  regiment  stationed  .n> 
tlie  Pacific  coast,  and  am  ordeivd  to  report  at  San  Fran- 
cisco witliout  delay.  I  find  it  impossible  to  bring  my 
boys  to  Denver  in  time  to  accompany  me  on  the  next 
overland  coach.  Knowing  of  the  contemplated  march  of 
Company  F  to  Arizona,  I  have  asked  permission  of 
the  commander  of  this  department  to  allow  them  to  ac- 
company it  to  Prescott,  and  for  them  to  g<>  from  there 
to  San  Francisco  by  the  first  convenient  and  safe  oppor- 
tunity. 

"You  know,  I  believe,  that  the  boys  have  been  play- 
ing soldier,  and  consider  themselves  corporals.  It  is  my 
desire  that  this  fancy  be  humored  so  far1  as  possible.  They 
•can  be  made  useful  in  many  ways,  I  think,  and  Cap- 
tain  Bayard  and  yourself  can  arrange  something  for 
them. 

"Enclosed  is  a  check,  payable  to  your  order,  with 
which  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses.  You  may  pur- 
chase two  serviceable  ponies,  and  lit  the  boys  well  for 
the  road.  They  are  each  supplied  already  with  a  revolv- 
er, the  new  breech-loading  carbine,  a  shot-gun,  and  am- 
munition. 

"  Of  course  I  wish  the  boys  kept  out  of  all  unnecessary 
danger;   but   do    not  let  them    forget   that   they   are    a    sol 
dier's   sons,    and    that,   in    an    engagement    involving    the 
whole  command  I  shall    expect    them   to  act  up  to  their 
rank  as  corporals.          Respectfully  yours, 

( '.  F.  BURTON,  Colonel." 

An  endorsement  by  the  (ieneral  commanding  the  de- 
partment directed  me  to  comply  with  the  request,  of  the 
Colonel. 

Having  finished  reading  the  letter.  I  invited  the  cor- 
porals to  seats  before  my  tent. 

"I  suppose  you  know  what  the  Colonel  has  written 
me?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Frank.  "  And  he  gave  us  permis- 
sion to  destroy  the  letter  addressed  to  you  in  case  we 
should  prefer  returning  to  the  home  of  an  uncle  ill  Ver- 
mont, and  going  to  school." 

"Then  you  prefer  a  trip  through  a  dangerous  Indian 
country  to  school  life?" 

"No;  not  exactly.  It  is  vacation  in  all  schools  until 
September,  and  we  think  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  will  be  a 
good  way  of  spending  it." 

"Plenty  of  game  on  the  road,  isn't  there?''  asked  Hen- 
ry, a  gleam  of  excitement  in  his  eye. 

"Plenty  of  game,  certainly,"  I  replied,  "and  a  fair 
probability  of  meeting  Indian  war  parties." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so?" 

"  It  is  more  than  likely.  We  have  an  immense  sup- 
ply train  and  herd,  and  a  small  escort  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack. The  Navajos  will  leave  no  opportunity  unim- 
proved to  pounce  upon  us,"  I  answered.  "But  where 
is  your  tutor?" 

"He  took  his  discharge,"  said  Frank.  "He  did  not 
want  to  get  nearer  an  Apache  than  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
is  to  live  witli  Mrs.  Perea  at  Algodones,  and  teach  her 
nieces.  You  know  you  have  met  her." 

"  You  called  there  as  you  came  down  f 

"Of  course,"  replied  Henry.  "She's  Manuel's  mo- 
ther. But  you  didn't  know  him,  did  you  ;" 

"Not  very  intimately,"  I  answered;  "but  I  was 
near  San  Miguel  School  when  you  made  his  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Did  you  see  that,  performance?"  asked  Frank. 
"  Well,  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  I  never  knew  a  bet- 
ter. He  was  at  the  fort  after  that  every  Saturday,  and 


sometimes  oftener,  until  lie  went  home.  We  used  to 
have  no  cud  of  fun.  And  couldn't  he  ride!  Isn't  it 
awful  that  lie  is  a  prisoner  of  El  Carbon!" 

ll  is  very  unfortunate,  and  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
be  rescued." 

lint  1  thought  we  were  to  recapture  him!"  exclaim- 
ed Henry.  "  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  came  to  do, 
isn't,  it?" 

"We    can    do    nothing    unless    the    chief    who    holds 

.Manuel    prisoner  < ies    ne.ir  our  road.      You   know  we 

are  an  escort.       We  cannot   leave   our  train." 

"But  cannot  we1  do  something.'  One  reason  why 
Frank  and  I  decided  to  make  this  trip  was  that  we 
thought  we  should  help  rescue  Manuelito." 

"I  do  not  know  what  may  turn  up;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  ('aptain  llayard  will  do  everything  possible  to  lib- 
erate your  friend,  and  give  you  an  opportunity  to  assist. 
You  would  like1  to  be  attached  to  the  command  for  duty, 

1    suppose?" 

"  Xes,  sir,  if  yon  can  find  any  duty  for  us,"  replied  the 
older  boy. 

"Let  me  see  your  warrants  and  the  order  appointing 
you  non-commissioned  ollicer*." 

Frank  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  order  and  two  hand- 
some warrants,  excellent  imitations  of  the  government 
form.  Both  documents  were  signed  by  Colonel  Burton 
and  his  adjutant. 

"  Have  you  ever  exercised  command  under  your  war- 
rants?" I  asked. 

"  Yres,  sir,"  replied  Frank.  "  I  had  charge  of  the  post 
garden  last  summer  and  the  men  detailed  as  gardeners, 
and  Henry  had  charge  of  the  water  ditch  and  the  party 
that  kept  it  in  repair.  Our  duties  were  always  connected 
with  the  adjutant's  ollice  and  headquarters." 

"  I  think  we  can  give  you  some  agreeable  though 
responsible  duty  connected  with  our  march." 

"  Yon  need  not  take  pains  to  make  it  pleasant,  sir. 
Henry  and  I  desire  to  be  something  better  (ban  mere 
holiday  soldiers.  We  shall  always  be  ready  to  do  our 
duty,  whether  it  lie  pleasant  or  ditlicult." 

"All  right,  boys,"  I  said,  refolding  the  warrants  and 
order.  "  I  will  take  these  papers  to  Captain  Bayard,  and 
obtain  his  instructions  concerning  your  duties  and  other 
matters,  and  will  inform  you  of  their  nature  when  I  re- 
turn. In  the  mean  time  you  can  look  about  the  post, 
and  hunt  up  your  old  comrades  in  Company  F." 

Oil  my  way  to  the  commanding  oilicer's  quarters  I 
called  at  the  quartermaster's  for  my  mail,  which  had 
arrived  on  the  coach  that  brought  the  young  cor- 
porals. Among  the  letters  was  one  postmarked  Algo- 
dones. and  which  I  presently  learned  was  from  Seuora 
Perea. 

She  described  the  recent  visit  of  the  boys  at  her  house, 
and  dwelt  with  much  feeling  upon  the  sympathy  they 
had  shown  for  her  grief  over  the  capture  of  her  son,  and 
their  boyish  affection  for  their  Mexican  playmate.  She 
said  : 

"Enrique,  el  nifio  querido,  has  declared  his  intention 
to  rescue  Manuel  or  become  a  captive  with  him.  Al- 
though, amigo  mio,  these  may  seem  idle  words,  uttered 
in  a  moment  of  deep  sympathy  with  me,  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  me  for  feeling  an  anxiety  lest  his  love  for  Manuel 
should  lead  him  into  danger.  Be  sure  and  look  carefully 
after  him,  and  prevent  him  from  doing  anything  reck- 
less. They  are  brave  boys,  and  I  am  proud  to  know 
that,  my  son  has  such  friends.  Should  Manuelito  be 
returned  to  me,  I  shall  try  to  have  this  friendship 
strengthened  and  continued. 

"Hoping  this  will  find  you  in  good  health,  and  that 
you  and  those  dear  boys  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
my  own  to  me,  I  am  your  friend, 

CARMEL  PEREA." 
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CHAPTER      II. 
CROSSING   THE    RIO    (iHANI'K. 

Y  interview  \\ilb  Captain 
l!a yii nl  concluded,  I  re- 
I  iirned  In  my  tent,  and 
round  I  lie  hoys  busy  in 
cultivating  Ilie  acquaint- 
ance  of  my  dog  Vietori- 

ana. 

"Is  this  the  dog,  sir, 
tliat  carried  the  message 
\vlien  you  and  Sergeant 
Cunningham  were  cor- 
ralled in  the,  mountains 
by  the  Indians:1"  asked 
Harry,  who  was  on  his  knees,  with  Vic's  head  pressed 
against  his  face. 

"It's  the  same  doggie,"  I  replied. 

"What  a  beautiful  collar  the  soldiers  gave  her!  I 
suppose  a  Mexican  platcro  made  it;" 

"  Yes.  it  was  made  in  Santa  Fe.  Five  silver  dollars 
were  put  in  it,  and  ten  paid  for  the  work." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  not  part  with  her  for  anything?" 

"She  is  a  very  dear  friend,  certainly.  But  for  her 
the  sergeant,  and  I  would  not  be  here.  Now  about  your- 
selves. You  are  to  tent  with  me.  and  take  your  meals 
with  the  officers.  Your  ponies,  when  purchased,  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  one  of  the  soldiers— 

"That  will  not  do,  sir,"  interrupted  Harry.  "Father 
always  required  us  to  take  care  of  our  arms,  clothing,  and 
horses,  like  other  soldiers.  He  said  that  an  officer  who 
rides  on  the  march,  particularly  an  infantry  officer,  should 
not.  require  a  man  who  had  walked  to  wait  upon  him." 

"  We  should  prefer  to  wait  upon  ourselves,  sir,  if  you 
do  not  object,"  added  Frank.  "We  always  did  so  at 
Fort  Marcy." 

"Very  well,  suit  yourselves." 

Armed  with  an  order  for  bedding,  stools,  and  other 
necessaries,  the  boys  went  to  the  quartermaster's  store- 
rooms, and  soon  returned,  to  busy  themselves  until  noon 
in  making  their  side  of  the  tent  comfortable  and  cozy. 

After  dinner  I  took  them  in  an  ambulance  to  a  stock 
ranch,  ten  miles  away,  in  the  foot-hills,  where,  after  much 
hard  riding  by  the  boys  and  considerable  bucking  and 
kicking  by  various  ponies,  two  beautiful  and  spirited 
mounts  we- re  purchased  and  brought  back  to  the  river. 

Frank  selected  a  black,  which  he  named  Sancho,  and 
Henry  chose  a  cream-color,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Chiquita.  The  pony  of  the  older  boy  proved  to  be  the 
fastest  in  the  trials  of  speed  held  near  the,  post;  but  Chi- 
quita came,  in  a  close  second,  and  she  proved  the  gentlest 
and  most  reliable.  Each  boy,  however,  was  suited. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  us  to  begin  our  march  to 
Arizona.  The  first  day  we  were  to  spend  in  crossing  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  making  camp  four  miles  be- 
yond the  opposite  landing.  There  was  a  ferry-boat  at 
Los  Piiios,  operated  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  capa- 
ble of  taking  over  four  wagons  at  a  time. 

We  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  by  daybreak  our  train 
of  eighty-nine  wagons,  drawn  by  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  mules,  was  on  its  way  to  the  river.  The  two  boy 
corporals  joined  me  as  I  followed  the  last  wagon.  Mount- 
ed on  their  handsome  ponies,  with  carbines  on  their  right 
hips,  revolvers  in  their  belts,  portmanteaus  behind  I  lien- 
saddles,  and  saddle-pouches  on  each  side,  they  were,  in- 
deed, very  warlike  in  appearance. 

The  two  detachments  of  cavalry  and  their  officers,  ac- 
companied by  a  paymaster  and  a  surgeon,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  river,  crossed,  and  went  into  camp,  leaving 
the  infantry  and  its  officers  to  perform  the  labor  of  trans- 


ferring wagons  and  mules,  a  herd  of  three  hundred  beef 
cattle,  and  a  Muck  of  eight  hundred  sheep.  The  boy  cor- 
porals also  remained  behind  to  act  as  messengers  should 
any  be  required. 

Mules  and  oxen  swam  the  stream,  but  the  sheep  were 
boated  across.  (  >n  the  last  trip  over  our  attention  was 
altracled  by  a  sudden  shouting  up  stream,  followed  by  a. 
rapid  discharge  of  tire-arms.  In  the  river,  less  llian  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  were  several  objects  making 
their  wa\  to  the  western  shore.  When  near  the  bank, 
and  in  shoaling  water,  we  saw  the  objects  rise, until  three 
Indians  and  three  ponies  stood  revealed.  As  soon  as  I  hey 
reached  the  shore  the  men  sprang  into  their  saddles  and 
rode  swiftly  away. 

A  shout  from  the  rear  caused  us  to  look  around,  and 
we  saw  the  post  adjutant  on  the  shore  we  had  just  left. 
He  said:  "Three  Navajos  have  escaped  from  the  guard. 
Send  word  to  Captain  Bayard  to  try  to  recapture  them. 
If  the  bucks  get  away,  your  intended  march  through  their 
country  will  be  reported  to  the  tribe,  and  you  may  have 
trouble." 

I  wrote  a  message,  handed  it  to  Corporal  Frank,  and 
when  the  boat  touched  the  landing'  he  dashed  off  at  full 
speed  in  the  direction  of  camp. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  when  Henry  and  I, 
with  the  infantry,  entered  the  first  camp  of  our  march. 
We  found  Frank  awaiting  our  arrival,  and  learned  from 
him  that.  Captain  Bayard  had  sent  a  detachment  of  cav- 
alry in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  that  it  had  returned 
after  becoming  involved  in  a  marsh  and  losing  the 
trail. 

On  our  first  evening  in  camp  many  of  the  officers  and 
civilians  gathered  in  groups  about  the  tires,  some  to 
smoke,  some  to  discuss  the  route  and  relate  incidents  of 
other  marches.  Captain  Bayard  took  from  his  baggage 
a  violin,  and  retiring:  a  little  apart,  sawed  desperately  at 
a  difficult  exercise.  There  I  found  him  at  the  end  of  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  train  and  animals,  and  obtained  his 
sanction  to  a.  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  boy  cor- 
porals. 

The  interview  ended,  I  returned  to  my  tent,  and  the 
Captain  resumed  his  struggle  with  his  exercise.  I  found 
the  boys  awaiting  me.  and  proceeded  to  assign  them  their 
duties.  To  Corporal  Frank  was  given  a  rough  schedule 
of  the  camping-places  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pres- 
cott,  with  the  estimated  distances  between  them,  and  mem- 
oranda stating  whether  wood,  water, and  grass  were  to  be 
found  at  each  place.  He  was  told  that  he  must  call  upon 
the  commanding  officer  every  evening  at  guard-mounting, 
learn  where  our  next  camp  was  to  be,  and  then  consult 
his  schedule  to  learn  whether  wood,  water,  and  grass  were 
there.  If  no  water,  he  was  to  pass  through  the  train  and 
direct  the  cooks  and  train-men  before  leaving  camp  to  fill 
the  water-kegs  hanging  beneath  the  rear  axles  of  many 
of  the  wagons ;  or  if  there  was  a  supply  of  good  water  on 
the  road,  the  kegs  were  to  be  filled  at  the  place  nearest  the 
proposed  camp.  If  there  was  no  wood  at  the  camp,  the 
train  was  to  be  halted  at  some  convenient  supply  and 
enough  put  in  the  wagons  for  the  camp-fires. 

He  was  further  instructed  that  whenever  the  train 
stopped  on  account  of  accident  or  attack,  or  was  delayed 
by  a  rough  road,  he  was  to  ride  forward  and  inform  Cap- 
tain Bayard  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  too  great  an  interval 
might  not  occur  between  train  and  escort.  These  were 
to  be  his  regular  duties;  but  he  was  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  for  other  service,  and  habitually  ride  with  me 
and  the  guard  in  the  rear. 

The  odometer  with  which  to  measure  the  distance  to 
Prescott  was  given  in  charge  to  Corporal  Henry.  On 
leaving  camp  he  was  to  strap  the  instrument  to  the  right 
hind  wheel  of  the  last  wagon  in  the  train,  taking  care 
that  the  wagon  should  start  from  the  same  point  where 
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it  bad  turned  into  camp  the  previous  day.  Also,  this  was 
to  be  done  at  every  halt  where  the  wagon  diverged  from 

the  direct  road  for  any  purpose.  The  circumfereni f 

the  wheel  being  known,  at  the  close  of  each  march  the 
<-i>r] >oral  was  to  register  the  number  of  revolutions  as  in- 
dicated by  the  odometer,  reduce  them  to  miles,  and  re- 
port the  result  to  the  commanding  officer  at  guard-mount- 
ing. After  reaching  Fort,  Wingale.  he  would  ride  with 
the  advance,  and  act  as  messenger  of  communieal  inn  with 
the  rear:  but  until  then  he  would  ride  with  his  brother 
and  me.  The  instructions  concluded,  we  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  found  a,ll  ready  for  a  start  at  three 
o'clock.  The  boy  soldiers'  army  experience  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  garrison  duty,  and  they  found  it  a,  hard- 
ship to  be  wakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  to  wash  and 
dress  by  starlight,  and  to  sit  down  to  a  breakfast  tal>le 
lighted  by  dim  lanterns.  There  was  little  conversation. 
All  stood  about  the  camp-fire  in  light  overcoats'  or  capes; 
for  Western  nights  are  cool. 

When  the  boys  and  I  rode  out  of  camp  we  were  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  flank  of  the  infantry  company.  It 
was  noticeable  that  the  men  held  little  conversation  as 
they  marched,  and  that  they  moved  slowly.  Corporal 
Henry,  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  ya  wn,  asked,  "Are  we 
going  to  start  at  this  hour  every  morning,  sir;" 

"  Yes,  usually,''  I  replied. 

"  How  far  do  we  go  to  day,  Frank;'1 

"Eighteen  miles  is  the  scheduled  distance,"  replied 
Frank. 

"  How  fast  do  the  men  march  ;" 

"Three  miles  an  hour, "said  I. 

"Then  we  shall  be  iu  camp  by  ten  o'clock.      I  do  not 


see  the  sense  of  yanking' a  fellow  out  of  bed  to  march  in 
tiie  night." 

"  (  )f  course,  Henry,  there's  a  good  reason  for  every- 
thing done  in  the  army,"sa,id  Frank,  with  soldierly  loy- 
a  1 1  y . 

"  Where's  the  sense  of  marching  in  the  dark,  when  the 
whole  distance  can  be  done  in  six  hours,  and  the  sun 
rises  at  live  and  sets  at  seven  ?  I  prefer  daylight." 

Evidently  our  little  corporal  had  not  had  his  sleep  out, 
and  was  out  of  humor. 

"Will  you  please  explain,  sir?"  asked  Frank. 

"  With  pleasure,"  I  answered.  "  There  is  an  excellent 
reason.  You  have  noticed,  of  course,  how  uncomfortably 
warm  it  becomes  shortly  after  sunrise,  and  how  sultry  it 
is  at  mid-day;  how  the  men  strip  off  their  coats  and  seek 
the  shade  of  the  trees  or  wagons?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  that  suggests  a  good  reason  for  an  early  start. 
It  is  more  comfortable  to  march  in  the  cool  hours  of  the 
morning.  Marches  rarely  exceed  twenty  miles  a  day,  ex- 
cept where  the  distance  between  watering-places  is  more 
than  that.  Sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  march  forty  miles 
in  a  day. 

"  Seems  to  me  the  officers  are  very  tender  of  the  men," 
observed  the  sleepy  Henry.  "  Fifteen  and  twenty  miles 
a  day,  and  five  and  six  hours  on  the  road,  can't  tire  them 
much." 

"Why  not  try  a  inarch  on  foot,  Henry?"  asked  his 
brother.  "  It,  might,  prove  a  useful  experience." 

"Let  me  suggest  something  better,"  said  I.  "Tie 
your  pony  to  the  back  of  that  wagon,  and  crawl  in  on  top 
of  the  bedding  and  have  your  nap  out." 
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Harry  disdained  In  reply;  hut  with  .-I  long  and  shiver 
ing  yawn  relapsed  into  silence 

In  a  little  inure  llian  three  hours  \ve  reached  the  I,' jo 
I'lierco,  ;uul  forded  its  roily,  brackish  eiiiTenl.  lo  :i  camp 
oil  the  oilier  side.  Harry,  who  had  recovered  his  good 
humor,  examined  the  udometer,  and  reported  the  distance 
travelled  to  he  IS.Ii.l  miles.  lie  entered  in  his  note  hook 
thai  the  Spanish  name  I'nerco  meant.  , -is  a,  noun,  hog: 
and  as  an  adjective,  dirty.  He  thought,  the  river  well 
named.  He  also  mentioned  that  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  stream  there  was  an  excellent  camping-place,  hut  that 
much  pains  had  heen  taken  to  ford  it  lo  a  very  poor  one. 
After  pondering  this  apparently  unreasonable  movement, 
he  asked,  "  \Y  h y  did  we  not  cam))  on  that  grassy  lawn  on 
the  opposite  side,  sir?" 

"  I  suppose  it  appears  to  you  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
for  crossing  lo  this  side?"  I  said,  in  reply. 

"Well,  it  really  does  seem  like  going  into  the  wootl- 
slied  to  rest,  when  one  could  as  well  go  into  a  par 
lor." 

"And  certainly,"  added  Krauk.  ''we  have  gained  no 
thing  in  distance  by  crossing.  The  march  will  not  he 
long  tomorrow. " 

"  Still,  boys,  there  is  nearly  as  good  a  reason  for  dom^ 
this  as  for  starting  early  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
day.  These  Western  streams  have  a  trick  of  rising  sud- 
denly. A  rainfall  lifty  or  a  hundred  miles  up  stream 
might  send  down  a  volume  of  water  that  would  make  it 
impassahle  for  several  hours  or  several  days,  according-  as 
the  fall  is  large  or  small.  Marching  parties  have  so  of  ten 
been  delayed  by  selecting  a  camp  on  the  side  of  a  stream 
first  approached  that  it  has  become  a  rule  in  the  army  lo 
cross  before  camping." 

"Have  you  ever  been  caught  by  a  sudden  rise, 
sir?" 

"Yes,  twice;  once  on  this  very  stream,  near  its  mouth. 
I  was  in  command  of  a  small  escort  to  a  train.  The  wag- 
on-masler  advised  me  to  cross,  but.  I  was  tempted  by  a  line 
meadow  on  the  lower  side,  in  contrast  to  a  rough  place  on 
the  opposite  side,  to  take  my  chances.  I  was  compelled 
to  stay  there  five  days.  The  other  delay  was  on  the  Gal- 
lina.  That  was  rising  when  we  approached  it,  and  the 
flood  prevented  our  crossing  for  two  days." 

"I  heard  the  paymaster  and  surgeon  grumbling  about 
crossing  just  now,"  said  Frank. 

"Very  likely;  this  is  their  first  march  in  the  West." 

"The  captain  and  lieutenants  heard  them,  but  did  not 
explain,  as  you  have.  Why  was  thai 

"There  are  i  wo  reasons.  One  is  that  in  the  army,  as 
well  as  out  of  it,  '  teiiderfeet '  are  left  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence; the  other  is  that  our  surgeon  resents  being'  advised. 
He  looks  upon  advice  in  such  matters  as  an  implication 
upon  his  intelligence.  I  think  as  school  boys  you  will 
recall  a  sort  of  pleasure  you  felt  as  an  'old  boy'  over  the 
mistakes  of  the  '  new  boy  '." 

"Oh  yes;  I  see.  You  enjoy  seeing  other  fellows  make 
your  old  mistakes." 

"  I  suspect  you  are  right.  Now,  boys,  after  dinner  you 
had  better  take  a  siesta.  By  doin<j  so  you  will  lind  it  less 
diflicult  to  make  an  early  start  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Th a  in;  y  on."  replied  Frank  ;  "  Henry  and  I  have  been 
thinking  a  noonday  nap  would  be  a  good  thing." 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,"  added  Henry,  "that  I  was  so  ill- 
humored  this  morning.  I  will  try  and  do  as  the  sol- 
diers do  when  they  start  out. — say  nothing  until  the  sun 

rises." 

"The  early  start  was  a  surprise  to  you.  You  will  be 
prepared  for  it  hereafter. " 

A  reverberating  peal  of  thunder  interrupted  our  conver- 
sation and  caused  us  to  glance  touard  the  west.  There 
we  saw  a  mass  of  dark  clouds  rolling  down  upon  us. 
Bolt  after  bolt  zigza^vd  across  the  sky.  and  peal  after 
peal  of  thunder  crashed  upon  our  ears. 


CHAPTER      III 

A    SWlJl.I.KN    STREAM     .\N!>    A    STOLEN    I'ONV. 

uas  our  custom  at  all  camps 
to  park  the  supply  train  in  the 
form  of  an  oval,  with  the  tongues 
out  ward  and  wheels  locked.  An 
entrance  the  width  of  a  \\auon 
uas  left  open  at  one  end. 

When, therefore, it  became  cer- 
tain that  a  tempi's!  uas  about  to 
break  upon  us,  using  I  he  boy 
corporals  as  messengers,  the 
chief  wagon-master  uas  ordered 

to  drive  u]i  the  mules  and  corral  them  within  the  circle 
of  wagons,  and  the  commissary  stock"  was  hurried  under 
the  shelter  of  a  rocky  mesa  west,  of  the  cam]).  All  this 
was  to  prevent  a  stampede,  should  the  coming  tempest  be 
accompanied  with  wind  and  hail. 

Tent-pins  were  driven  deeper,  guys  tightened,  cavalrv 
horses  driven  tip  and  secured  to  picket-ropes,  loose  articles 
thrown  into  wagons,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  storm. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  ere  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  water  was 
flowing  swiftly  down  the  slope  to  the  river.  It  gathered 
against  our  tent;  and  finding  the  frail  structure  must  go. 
we  sej/ed  everything  portable,  dashed  out  into  the  furious 
downpour,  and  climbed  to  the  tops  of  surrounding  bowl- 
ders. 

Through  the  sheets  of  rain  \ve  could  dimly  see  the  cav- 
alry horses  standing  at  their  lines,  knee-deep  in  water, 
men  looking  out  of  covered  wagons,  into  which  they  had 
crawled  for  shelter,  or  standing,  like  ourselves,  on  the 
bowlders,  their  bodies  covered  with  ponchos  and  gum 
blankets.  Wall-tents,  the  sides  of  which  had  heen  looped 
up  when  pitched,  stor.d  with  the  flood  pouring  through 
them;  cranes,  upon  which  hung  lines  of  kettles  in  prep- 
aration for  dinner,  standing  alone,  their  fires  and  fire- wood 
swept  away.  The  whole  country  as  far  as  we  could  see 
was  one  broad  sheet  of  rushing  water.  And  the  river, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  rill  when  we  crossed  it  a  feu- 
hours  before,  now  rolled  and  boomed,  a  torrent  several 
fathoms  dee])  and  dirtier  than  ever. 

The  storm  continued  less  than  an  hour,  and  with  the 
return  of  sunlight  the  surface  water  rapidly  disappeared. 
Demoralized  tents  were  then  set  up,  baggage  and  bedding 
examined,  and  the  wet  articles  exposed  to  the  sun;  and 
before  night,  except  for  the.  booming  of  the  river,  little  re- 
mained to  remind  us  that  we  had  been  through  a  storm. 

Just  before  retreat,  Frank,  Henry,  and  I  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  watching  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  rush  by,  and  the  occasional  fall  and  plunge  of  a. 
mass  of  earth  undermined  by  the  current. 

"Well,"  said  Frank,  after  silently  contemplating  the 
scene,  "your  statement  about  the  necessity  of  crossing  a 
stream  before  camping  upon  it  has  been  strongly  certified 
to,  and  without  delay  ," 

"  Yes;  I  think  even  the  paymaster  and  surgeon  must  be 
convinced  it  is  a  good  rule. "I  replied. 

Xext  morning  we  resumed  our  march  at  the  usual  hour, 
and«(  ravelled  23.28  miles  to  a  deserted  Mexican  town  and 
a  deserted  Indian  pueblo. 

On  the  following  day  we  crossed  a  chain  of  hills  into 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Gallo.  As  we  debouched  from  a 
deep  ravine,  we  caught  sight  of  the  pueblo  of  Lagnna. 
illuminated  by  the  sun  just  rising  behind  us.  The  town 
stands  ii]ion  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  river 
which  waters  its  large  and  well-cultivated  valley. 

When  within  three  miles  I  proposed  to  the  boys  that, 
we  should  hasten  forward  in  advance  of  the  train  and 
visit  the  town.  We  galloped  on,  and  were  hospitably  re- 
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ceived  by  the  Indian  Governor,  who  did  the  honors  of  the 
community  in  person.  He  showed  us  the  interior  of  the 
terraced  buildings,  and  conducted  us  through  the  subter- 
ranean estufa,  where  for  centuries  before  the  introduction 
of  friction  matches  the  Indians  kept  their  sacred  fire — fire 
made  sacred  through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  or  re- 
kindling it  when  extinguished,  and  so  watched  day  and 
night  by  sleepless  sentinels. 

When  we  entered  the  town  we  left  our  horses  hitched 
to  a  willow  on  the  bank  of  the  irrigating  ditch  near  the 
wall  of  the  first  house,  and  I  ordered  the  dog  Vic  to  re- 
main with  them.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  as  \ve 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  under  the  domelike  roof  of 
the  estufa,  beneath  the  aperture  which  served  fur  sky- 
light, chimney,  and  entrance — examining  the  decorations 
arranged  on  floor,  wall,  and  ceiling — Vic  looked  down 
from  above,  gave  three  sharp  barks,  and  dashed  away. 

We  were  so  deeply  interested  in  the  examination  of  a 
lot  of  scalps,  quaint  pottery,  weapons  of  warfare,  etc., 
that  we  paid  no  attention  to  her.  Presently  she  appeared 
a  second  time,  repeated  her  barking,  and  ran  off  again. 
Remarking  that  Vic  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  duty 
and  deserted  her  post,  I  continued  to  examine  the  curiosi- 
ties. A  few  moments  later  the  dog  again  showed  herself 
at  the  skylight,  and  thrusting  her  head  downward,  con- 
tinued to  bark  until  I  approached  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
As  I  did  so  she  uttered  a  sound  of  anxiety  or  distress,  and 
disappeared. 

"Something  must  be  the  matter  with  our  animals, 
boys,"  I  remarked.  "  Frank,  go  and  see  what  has  hap- 
pened, while  Harry  and  I  take  leave  of  our  host." 

Frank  climbed  the  ladder,  two  steps  at  a  time,  while 
Harry  and  I  remained  to  thank  the  Governor  for  his 


kindness,  and  bestow  some  trifling  gifts  upon  the  rabble 
of  children  that  had  followed  us  closely  throughout  our 
visit.  We  then  ascended  the  ladder,  and  started  out  of 
town. 

Hurrying  down  the  narrow  street,  we  met  Frank,  who 
was  nearly  breathless  with  exertion  and  excitement. 
While  yet  at  considerable  distance  from  us  he,  shouted: 

"  Chiquita's  gone!     Can't  see  her  anywhere!" 

Hastening  to  the  willow,  I  found  that  Harry's  pony 
was  indeed  missing.  I  thought  she  had  simply  broken 
loose,  and  would  be  found  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, so  mounted,  and  made  a  hasty  search.  I  saw  the 
train  several  miles  away,  toiling  up  a.  long  ascent,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  riderless  pony.  On  my  return  to 
the  willow  Harry  said: 

"Chiquita  did  not  break  away,  sir;  her  halter  strap 
was  too  strong,  and  I  tied  it  with  a  cavalry  hitch.  She 
must,  have  been  unfastened  by  some  one.  Perhaps  the 
Pueblos  have  stolen  her." 

"She  may  have  been  stolen,"  I  replied,  "but  not  by 
the  Pueblos.  We  were  their  guests,  and  our  property 
was  sacred." 

The  Indians,  seeing  we  were  in  trouble,  gathered  about 
us,  and  among  them  I  saw  the  Governor.  Making  my 
way  to  him.  I  explained  what,  had  happened.  He  turned 
to  his  people,  and  addressed  them  in  his  own  tongue.  A 
girl  approached  and  said  something,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  southwest.  The  chief  then  said  to  me: 

"  A  Navajo  boy  took  the  horse.  The  girl  was  hanging 
clothes  l.o  dry  on  the  hushes  along  (lie  aeequia,  and  saw 
him  come  through  the  willows,  mount,  and  ride  off  in 
that  direction,"  pointing  to  the  southwest. 

Looking  in  the  direction  indicated,  over  a  long  stretch 
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of  broken  country,  bordered  on  the  west  by  an  irregular 
range  of  sandstone  mesas,  I  thought  I  saw  a,  moving  ob- 
ject near  tin-  foot  of  a  rugged  bin IV.  several  miles  distant; 
but  before  I  could  adjust  my  lield-glass  the  object  bad 
turned  the  blulV  and  disappeared.  (  die  thing,  however,  I 
did  see — it  was  Vic  sitting  on  a  knoll  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  pueblo. 

"I  wonder  we  have  not  thought  of  Vic  all  this  time," 
1  said  ;  "  there  she  is  on  the  trail  of  the  thief,  wondering 
why  we  do  not  pursue." 

"The  good  doggie."  said  Harry.  "She  did  her  best  to 
tell  us  ( 'hiciuita  was  stolen,  and  she  means  to  do  her  best 
to  retake  her." 

Turning  to  the  Governor,  I  asked,  "  Are  there  any  Na- 
vajos  about  here?" 

"There  is  a  large  band  in  the  cienaga,  three  leagues 
from  here.  The  pony  will  be  found  there." 

With  these  words  the  chief  returned  to  his  quarters. 
I  advised  Henry  to  run  after  the  train  and  report  what 
had  happened.  "Wave  your  handkerchief,'1  said  I, 
"  aud  some  one  will  come  to  meet  you.  If  it  should  be 
a  mounted  man,  take  his  animal,  overtake  Captain  Bay- 
ard, tell  him  all  you  know,  aud  say  that  Frank  and  I 
have  gone  in  pursuit,  and  that  I  request  him  to  send  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  to  look  us  up." 

Harry  started  off  with  a  celerity  begotten  of  his  anxi- 
ety at  the  loss  of  his  pony,  and  the  fear  that  his  brother 
might  fall  into  danger,  unless  a  body  of  troopers  followed 
him  closely. 

Frank  and  I  then  started  towards  Vic.  As  soon  as  the 
dog  saw  us  approaching  she  sprang  into  the  air,  shook 
herself  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  made  a  complete  cir- 
cle about  vis;  then  put  her  nose  to  the  earth,  and  went 
steadily  on  in  advance,  threading  her  way  through  clumps 
of  sage-brush  and  grease-wood  and  along'  the  ravines. 

The  tracks  of  a  shod  pony  satislied  us  that  we  were  on 
the  trail  of  Chiquita  and  her  Nava.jo  rider.  The  boy 
had  kept  well  down  in  the  ravines  and  depressions  in  or- 
der to  screen  himself  from  possible  pursuers.  We  were 
not  obliged  to  follow  his  tracks  closely,  however.  Vic 
did  that,  and  we  took  the  general  direction  from  her, 
cutting  across  turnings  and  windings,  and  making  much 
better  progress  than  the  thief  could  have  done. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  blutV  behind  which  I 
had  seen  an  object  disappear.  Vic  turned  it,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  almost  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  in  tin-  bottom 
of  which  the  tracks  of  a  horse  were  plainly  visible.  Soon 
the  stream  enlarged  to  a  llowing  brook,  which  broadened 
and  deepened  as  we  followed  it  up.  This  reversal  of  a 
natural  feature  of  Eastern  brooks  is  not  unusual  with 
rivers  and  brooks  in  the  arid  regions  of  our  country, 
where  mountain  streams  often  sink  or  evaporate  as  they 
How  into  the  parched  plains. 

That  the  brook  flowed  from  the  cienaga,  or  marsh, 
where  the  Navajos  were  rendezvoused  was  an  easy  infer- 
ence. The  Indian  boy  was  endeavoring  to  reach  that 
place  with  the  stolen  pony.  Directing  Frank  to  keep  up 
the  left  side  of  the  stream,  and  l<>  look  for  trades  indica- 
ting that  the  pony  had  left  the  bed.  I  took  the  right  side, 
and  hurried  on. 

Willows  began  to  appear  along  the  banks,  showing 
that  we  had  reached  a  permanent  flow  of  water.  Twice 
we  came  to  masses  of  bowlders  which  made  it  impossible 
for  a  horse  to  travel  in  the  stream,  and  we  found  that 
the  tracks  of  the  pony  skirted  them. 

We  had  now  reached  a  point  where  a  small  brook  en- 
tered the  larger  one  from  the  right.  We  dismounted  at 
the  confluence  to  make  observations.  Vic  suddenly  be- 
gan to  bark  furiously;  then  a  yelp  and  a  continued  cry 
of  pain  showed  that  the  dog  was  hurt,  and  she  present- 
ly appeared  with  an  arrow  through  the  thick  of  her 
neck. 

Advancing  cautiously,  I  caught  sight  of  Chiquita  in  a 


cleft  of  the  rock  at  my  left,  and  an  Indian  boy  behind 
her  aiming  an  arrow  over  the  saddle.  A  sharp  twang, 
ami  the  missile  Hew  past  my  right  ear.  The  boy  then 
sprang  forward,  and  raised  a  knife  as  if  to  hamstring  the 
pony.  lint  it  was  not  to  be;  for  a  carbine  spoke,  and  the 
raised  arm  of  the  Indian  lad  fell  at  his  side. 

'•Well  done.  Frank1."  said  1. 

We  closed  up  in  hopes  to  capture  the  young  Navajo, 
but  he  ran  quickly  behind  a  large  rock  and  was  seen  no 
more.  Returning  to  the  main  brook  with  Chiquita.  we 
tied  the  horses  to  the  willows  and  began  a  search  for 
Vic.  I  called  her  by  all  the  pet  names  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  but  received  no  response.  I  searched  o\era 
considerable  distance,  but  she  could  not  be  found. 

With  great  reluctance  we  gave  up  the  search  and 
prepared  to  return.  While  tightening  the  girths  we 
heard  the  sound  indicating  the  approach  of  horses  or  cat- 
tle. Mounting  quickly  and  hastening  to  higher  ground, 
we  descried  a  large-  party  of  Indians  riding  in  our  direc- 
tion. They  saw  us,  and  raising  a  fearful  war-whoop, 
broke  into  a  furious  run. 

The  reflection  that  death  certainly  awaited  us  if  cap- 
tured prompted  us  to  leave  our  exposed  position  as  rap- 
idly as  our  tired  animals  could  go.  Leading  Chiquita 
and  telling  Frank  to  follow,  down  the  stream  we  daslu  d 
in  the  direction  of  the  Wingate  road. 

As  we  flew  along,  feeling'  positive  that  the  Indians 
would  overtake  us,  I  eagerly  surveyed  the  rocky  wall  on 
our  left,  hoping  to  liud  a  break  in  which  we  could  shel- 
ter ourselves  and  hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  assist- 
ance arrived. 

But  no  opening  appeared.  Before  us  was  the  last  clus- 
ter of  willows,  and  beyond  them  the  country  would  be 
shelterless  to  the  white  walls  of  Laguna. 

On  we  went  into  the  dense  bushes,  a  shower  of  arrows 
and  bullets  about  our  ears,  just  as  the  clear  notes  of  a 
cavalry  trumpet  sounded  "  deploy."  and  the  Californians 
crashed  through  the  willows  and  broke  into  a  skirmish 
Hue  behind  us.  Only  a  few  shots  were  fired  and  the 
Navajos  were  gone. 

Being  an  escort,  we  could  not  make  a  prolonged  search 
for  them.  Our  duty  was  to  return  at  once  to  the  train. 
A  bullet  had  raised  the  chevron  on  Frank's  right  sleeve, 
and  another  had  shattered  the  ivory  hilt  o.f  his  revolver. 

The  volunteers  dismounted  for  a  rest,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  further  search  for  Vic.  I  could 
not  bear  to  leave  my  canine  companion  to  suffer  if  alive, 
or  to  be  the  food  of  coyotes  if  dead.  Leaving  my  horse 
with  Frank,  I  started  towards  the  place  where  I  had  la.st 
seen  her. 

As  I  descended  a  shallow  ravine  to  the  willow-clad 
brook,  I  came  upon  an  unexpected  sight,  and  paused  to 
witness  it.  On  his  knees,  close  to  the  water,  his  hade  tow- 
ards me,  was  Corporal  Henry.  Extended  at  his  left  side 
was  Vic,  held  closely  under  his  left  arm,  her  plumy  tail 
hauling  dejectedly  in  my  direction.  An  occasional 
dispirited  wag  showed  that  she  appreciated  the  kindness 
being  shown  her.  The  boy  was  busy  at  something  that 
elicited  from  the  animal  faint  sounds  of  pain.  I  saw  him 
lay  a  broken  arrow  on  the  ground  ;  then  he  drew  a  band- 
k'-ivlnef  from  his  pocket,  dipped  it  in  the  brook,  and  ap- 
parently washed  a  wound. 

At  times  the  boy  could  be  heard  addressing  his  patient 
in  soothing  tones,  while  now  and  then  he  would  lean 
his  face  caressingly  against  her  head.  "Poor  little  Vic! 
Nice,  brave  doggie!  There,  there;  I  will  not  hurt  you 
more  than  I  can  help.  They  can't  shoot  you  again.  We 
are  all  here,  all  your  best  friends,  and  you  shall  ride  back 
to  the  train  on  Chiquita.  We'll  own  Chiquita  together 
after  this." 

I  felt  a  little  delicacy  about  breaking  in  upon  this 
scene,  so  withdrew  into  a  clump  of  bushes,  aud  began 
calling  the  dog. 
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Harry  promptly  answered,  "Here  she  is,  sir!  This 
way!  She  wants  to  come,  but  I  think  she  better  not." 

"Is  she  much  hurt?"  I  asked,  approaching  them. 

"I  think  not  dangerously,  sir.  This  arrow  passed 
through  the  top  of  her  neck.  I  broke  it,  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  draw  the  barb  or  plume  through  the  wound. 
She  is  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  The  wound  could  be 
bound  up  if  her  collar  was  oil'." 

"I  will  remove  it  until  the  sore  heals,"  I  answered, 
and  taking  a  key  from  my  pocket  I  took  off  the  collar 
and  assisted  in  dressing  the  wound. 

"How  came  you  to  be  with  the  cavalry,  Harry?"  I 
asked. 

"I  ran  ahead,  as  you  told  me.  and  the  wagon-  master 
came  to  meet  me.  He  lent  me  his  mule,  and  1  rode  on 


as  the  twilight  deepened  into  night.  Frank  expressed 
the  trend  of  thought  by  asking,  "We  now  march  inlo 
the  heart  of  the  Navajo  country,  do  we  not,  sir?" 

"Not  precisely  through  the  heart,  but  along  its  south- 
ern border." 

"They'll  try  to  make  it  lively  for  us,  I  suppose.'" 

"They  will  certainly  watch  us  closely,  and  will  take 
advantage  of  any  carelessness  on  our  part;  but  with 
proper  care  and  attention  to  duty,  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  trouble.'' 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  our  finding 
Manuel  Perea?" 

"No;  he  is  too  far  off  our  route.  We  cannot  leave 
Ilie  train  to  look  him  up." 

There  was  a  suspicious  choke  in  the  voice  of  the  little 


to  Captain  Bayard  and   made  my  report.      The  Captain     corporal  when  he  said:  "  It's  awful  to  think  we  are  going 


sent  Lieutenant  Baldwin  and  his  men  and  lent  me  a  spare 
horse." 

"  Have  you  seen  Chiquita?" 

"At  a  distance.      Is  she  all  right?" 

"Yes;  but  she  is  a  little  tired.  Let  us  join  the  troop, 
for  it  is  time  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  train." 

Our  return  ride  was  at  a  walk.  Harry  turned  his  cav- 
alrv  horse  over  to  a  trooper  to  be  led,  and  mounted  Chi- 
quita,  with  Vic  in  his  arms.  Arrived  in  camp,  he  took 
the  dog  to  the  surgeon  for  treatment,  and  in  a  few  days 
she  was  as  lively  as  ever. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
OVER   THE    DIVIDE—  A    CORPORAL   MISSING. 

FORT  WINGATE  was  reached  in  two  more  marches  — 
six  in  all  from  the  Rio  Grande.      Every  day  was  full  of 
incident  and   adventure   to 
the  boys. 

We  remained  two  days 
at  the  fort  for  rest  and  re- 
pairs, and  then  entered 
upon  the  second  section 
of  our  march  —  a  section 
upon  which  at  that  time 
no  white  man  had  made  his 
home. 

Recalling  my  promise  to 
Senora  Perea,  I  made  in- 
quiries of  the  officers  at  the 
fort  concerning  her  son.  I 
learned  that  a  scout  had  re- 
cently reported  a  Mexican 
boy  to  be  herding  ponies  for 
the  Navajos  thirty  miles 
north  of  Zuni. 

The  distance  to  the  first 
can)])  beyond  Wingate 
where  we  were  sure  to  find 
water  was  twenty-two  miles; 
and  it  being  impossible  for 
us  to  leave  the  fort  before 
three  o'clock,  we  deter- 
mined to  make  a  dry  camp, 
five  and  a  half  miles  out. 

The  evening  was  well  ad- 
vanced when  we  pitched  our 
tents.  Horses  and  mules 
were  turned  out  for  the  first 
time  without  water;  and 
although  in  this  mountain 
region  the  grass  was  abun- 
dant, they  did  not  cease  to 

whinny  and  bray  their  discontent  throughout  the 
night. 

The  sun  dropped  behind  the  mountain  spurs,  and  we 


so  near  the  dear  old  boy  and  can  do  nothing  for  him. 
Only  think  of  his  poor  mother!" 

"  I  was  told  at  the  fort  that  she  has  offered  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  man  who  will  bring  her  Manuel," 
said  Frank.  "I  wish  I  could  bring  him  in  for  no- 
thing." 

"  I  believe  we  are  going  to  find  him  somehow,"  Henry 
said.  "You  know  I  promised  his  mother  to  rescue  him, 
or  become  a  prisoner  with  him." 

"So  she  wrote  me  at  Los  Piiios,"  I  replied.  "Well, 
something  may  turn  up  to  enable  us  to  serve  his  mother. 
Let  us  go  to  bed." 

Next  morning  we  were  again  on  the  road  by  starlight. 
A  march  of  sixteen  miles  brought  us  to  Agua  Fria  —  cold 
water.  Less  than  a  hundred  yards  west  of  the  spring 
was  a  ridge  which  did  not  rise  fifty  feet  above  it,  and 
that  was  the  "  backbone"  of  the  continent.  The  water 


~-  p  .  • 


CORPORAL   HARRY    ASKED    CAPTAIN    BAYARD    TO    INQUIRE    FOR    MANUEL    PEREA. 


of  Agua  Fria  flowed  into  the  Atlantic;    the  springs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ridge  flowed  into  the  Pacific. 

After    supper    Corporal    Frank   ordered    that   all    the 


drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  fire,  adding  a  thicker  garment     water-kegs  should  be  filled,  for  the  water  at  El  Moro,  or 
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Inscription  Jvock,  our  next  stopping  place,  was  poor.  The 
distance  is  17.50  miles.  This  rock  of  while  sandstone, 
rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  \  ary •inn-  from  t  \vo  hun- 
dred to  t  u  o  hundred  and  liflv  feel.  e\tc'iids  from  the  foot- 
hills into  I  lie  valley,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Along  its 
base,  from  the  surface  of  Ihe  ground  to  a  height  that 
could  he  re-ached  from  the  hack  of  a  horse  or  the  top  of  a 
wagon,  are  Spanish  and  Knglish  inscripl  ions  dating  from 
A.I>.  HiOli  to  the  pas>ing  of  lln-  last  traveller.  Many  of 
the  inscriptions  are  beautifully  and  deeply  cut  into  the 
sandstone,  which  is  as  sinooi  h  as  the  surface,  of  a  marble 
slab. 

Our  next  march  was  to  the  junction  of  the  RioPescado 
and  Utter  Creek,  twenty-two  miles:  then  from  the  Pes- 
cado  to  Arch  Spring,  nineteen  miles.  The  way  took  us 
through  the  ancient  town  of  Zniii,  an  Indian  community, 
with  its  family  of  albinos,  described  as  far  back  as  1559 
by  Father  Marco  de  Niga,  who  visited  if  in  that  year. 

Arch  Spring  was  walled  up,  and  we  found  it  surround- 
ed by  an  extensive  field  of  corn.  We  were  obliged  to 
purchase  a  right  of  way  through  the  Held  in  order  to 
reach  the  water.  The  cornstalks  that  we  cut  up  proved 
very  acceptable  food  to  the  mules  and  horses. 

On  the  following  day  the  distance  travelled  was  thirty- 
two  miles.  We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  a,  spring- 
called  variously  by  the  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  Americans, 
Wah-nuk-ai-tin-ai-e,  Ojo  Redondo.  and  .Jacob's  Well.  It 
is  a  funnel  shaped  hole  in  a  level  plain,  six  hundred  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  top  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
deep. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  a  pool  of  green  and  brack- 
ish water,  reached  by  a  spiral  track  around  the  wall.  Our 
cooks  procured  a  supply  of  water,  and  then  the  animals 
were  driven  down  in  detachments.  They  waded  and 
swam  in  the  water  until  it  was  defiled  for  human  use. 

An  hour  after  our  arrival  four  Navajos  appeared  and 
were  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Captain  Bayard,  of 
whom  they  asked  information  concerning  the  terms 
offered  their  bands  as  an  inducement  to  surrender  and 
go  upon  a  reservation.  We  questioned  them  about  the 
water  supply  on  our  route,  and  they  told  us  that  we  would 
find  plenty  at  Navajo  Springs,  seven  miles  from  Jacob's 
Well,  and  that  there  had  been  a  heavy  rainfall  at  the 
west.  As  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  go.  Corporal 
Harry  came  forward  and  asked  Captain  Bayard  to  inquire 
for  Manuel  Perea.  The  Captain  did  so,  and  learned  that 
a  Mexican  boy  answering  the  description  given  was  as- 
sisting in  herding  the  ponies  of  El  Carbon  far  to  the 
north  of  us.  When  asked  if  El  Carbon  would  give  him 
up  for  a  large  ransom,  they  answered  that  he  had  refused 
large  offers  heretofore,  and  would  doubtless  continue  to 
do  so. 

"  Cannot  you  scare  him  by  a  threat  ?"  asked  Harry. 

"Thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  corporal,"  answered 
the  Captain.  "  I  will  try  it."  Then  turning  to  the  Ind- 
ians, be  continued:  "Tell  the  chief.  El  Carbon,  that  it  is 
not  the  part  of  a  brave  warrior  to  war  upon  women  and 
children.  Tell  him  that  the  great  chief  at  Santa  Fe  is 
bringing  this  war  to  a  close,  and  that  over  half  of  the 
Navajos  are  already  on  the  reservation  at  Bosque  Redon- 
do. Tell  him  that  when  he  surrenders — which  will  not 
be  a  long  time  from  now — if  the  boy  Manuel  is  not 
brought  in  safe  beand  his  kin  will  be  severely  punished." 

"Thank  you, ''said  Harry. 

The  Indians  left  in  a  northerly  direction. 

At  guard-mounting  Captain  Bayard  announced  that, 
ouing  to  the  recent  fatiguing  inarches  and  the  lack  of 
good  water,  we  would  go  no  farther  than  Xavajo  Springs 
next  day.  and  that,  we  would  not  leave  camp  before  eight 
o'clock.  This  announcement  was  received  with  pleasure ; 
for  since  leaving  Agua  Fria  little,  water  had  been  drunk, 
it  being  either  muddy,  stagnant,  or  alkaline.  The  water 
at  Navajo  Springs  was  pure. 


Ten  o'clock  the  following  morning  found  us  at  the 
springs.  They  were  lifteen  in  number,  clustered  in  an 
area  of  less  than  an  acre.  Each  was  of  Ihe  dimensions 
of  a  barrel  set  upon  end  in  the  ground,  with  a  mere 
t  bread  of  water  (lowing  from  it — a  thread  which  the  lierce 
sun  evaporated  before  it  had  (lowed  a  rod  from  its  source. 

It  soon  bee: plain  to  everyone  that  we  could  not  long 

remain  there.  \Ve  must  go  on  or  go  back.  We  worn 
ignorant  of  Ihe  slate  of  the  water  supply  before  us:  but 
we  did  know  that  Jacob's  Well  was  variously  llavon-d. 
and  we  had  no  desire  to  return.  We  concluded  to  go  on. 

The  Indians  had  said  there  had  been  a  heavy  rainfall 
at  the  west.  Five  and  one-twentieth  miles  over  a  rough. 
red,  and  verdureless  country  brought  us  to  the  Kio  I'uer- 
co  of  the  West.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  it.  A 
broad  Hat  bed  of  disintegrated  granite  mingled  with  pul- 
verized red  sandstone  crunched  under  the  way-on  wheels 
as  we  crossed.  We  halted,  and  with  mining  shovels  dug 
down  to  the  bed  rock,  hoping  to  tind  water  at  a  lower 
depth;  but  there  was  an  increasing  moisture  only. 

The  commanding  officer  ordered  me  to  take  ten  cavalry- 
men, with  shovels,  and  go  on  to  Carizo  Creek,  and  if  I 
found  no  running  water,  to  sink  holes  across  the  bed.  as 
we  had  done  on  the  Puerco.  The  boy  corporals  asked  to 
accompany  me,  and  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  distance  to  the  Carizo  was  seven  miles,  over  a  high 
intervening  rul^e.  and  the  creek,  when  we  reached  it.  was 
in  no  respect  different  from  the  one  we  had  just,  left.  We 
opened  a  line  of  holes,  but  found  very  little  water. 

Sending  Henry  back  with  a  message  to  Captain  Bayard, 
we  pushed  on  to  Lithodeiidron  Creek,  a  distance  of  thir- 
teen miles,  and  found  about  an  acre  of  water  four  inches 
deep  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  under  the  shadow  of  a  cliff. 
It  was  miserable  stuff,  but  it  was  better  than  nothing.  I 
sent  a  soldier  back  to  the  command,  and  sat  down  with 
Frank  under  the  cliff  to  wait.  The  inarch,  which  had 
promised  to  be  but  seven  miles  in  the  morning,  had 
lengthened  into  thirty-two,  over  an  exceedingly  rough 
country;  and  it  had  been  continuous,  with  no  noonday 
rest,  and  under  a  broiling  sun. 

Frank  and  I  sat  a  little  apart  from  the  soldiers,  watch- 
ing the  distant  horizon  for  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
wagons.  We  had  expected  Henry  to  rejoin  us  from  his 
messenger  service,  but  he  had  not  done  so.  The  sun 
went  down,  and  the  crescent  moon  looked  over  our 
shoulders  at  her  image  in  the  red  pool  before  us.  The 
horses  of  the  party  had  been  turned  loose,  and  were  wan- 
dering about  among  the  thorny  cacti,  seeking  in  vain  for 
grass  or  shrubbery.  Depressed  and  gloomy,  we  did  not 
talk  much.  Occasionally,  impelled  by  thirst,  we  dipped 
up  a  cup  of  water,  and  sipping  the  warm  liquid,  felt  be- 
tween our  teeth  the  gritty  matter  it  held  in  solution. 

Time  dragged  slowly  on  until  after  nine  o'clock,  when 
a  faint  "hee-haw"  in  the  far  distance  gave  us  the  lirst 
hint  that  the  train  was  over  the  divide,  and  that  the  un- 
failing scent  of  the  mules  had  recognized  the  vicinity  of 
water. 

An  hour  more  passed  before  the  first  sergeant  of  the 
infantry  company  and  half  a  dozen  privates  mart-bed 
down  to  the  roily  water  and  stooped  for  a  drink.  The 
rest  of  the  men  were  straggling  the  length  of  the  tram. 
The  wagons  arrived  in  groups,  heralded  by  the  vigorous 
braying  of  the  mules. 

No  one  felt  inclined  to  pitch  a  tent;  partly  on  account 
of  fatigue,  but  principally  because  the  ground  was  rough, 
and  cacti  in  endless  variety  strewed  the  surface,  branch- 
ing and  clustering  about  the  petrified  trunks  of  trees, 
which  gave  the  creek  its  name. 

There  was  no  grass  in  the  vicinity,  and  no  grain  on  the 
train.  The  animals,  when  turned  loose,  went  to  the  pool 
and  drank,  and  then  wandered  about  the  wagons,  calling 
for  forage.  There  was  no  fuel  for  fires.  Hard  bread 
and  bacon  made  our  supper. 
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After  a  time  I  began  to  wonder  why  Vic  had  not  come 
to  greet  me.  She  had  accompanied  Henry  when  he 
went  back  to  Carizo  Creek,  and  I  knew  that  if  he  had  re- 
turned sin?  would  have  looked  me  up  immediately.  I 
was  about  to  look  for  her.  when  Frank  appeared,  and 
asked,  "Have  you  seen  my  brother?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "  nor  have  I  seen  Vic.  They  must  be 
with  the  rear-guard." 

"No,  sir,  they  are  not  there.  I  have  just  seen  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard." 

"  Is  not.  Corporal  Henry  here?"  asked  Captain  l!a\  ard. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  answered.  "I  sent  him  with  a  message 
to  you  at  Carizo,  and  have  not  seen  him  since." 

"He  reported  tome,"  the  Captain  replied,  "and  I  sen! 
him  back  with  orders  for  you  to  go  on  to  Litliodendroii. 
as  you  have  done." 

"He  did  not  reach  me.  I  came  011  because  it  seemed 
necessary." 

"Henry  not  here!"  and  the  Captain  and  all  of  us  rose 
to  our  feet.  "  ( 'a use  an  immediate  search  made  through 
the  train.  He  may  have  got  into  a  wagon  and  fallen 
asleep." 

It  is  needless  to  say.  perhaps,  that  the  search  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  nearly  every  individual  in  the  command. 
Henry  was  known  to  all,  and  had  in  many  gentlemanly 
and  kindly  ways  acquired  the  respect  and  affection  of 
soldiers  and  employes. 

Every  wagon  was  examined,  although  from  the  lirst 
there  was  a  general  presentiment  that  it  \vould  be  useless. 
In  the  wagon  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  boy  corporals  and 
myself  Henry's  carbine  and  revolver  were  found  ;  but 
Frank  said  his  brother  had  not  worn  them  during  the  day. 

The  herd  was  examined  for  the  cream-colored  pony, 
but  that  also  was  missing.  Then  the  thought  suggested 
itself  that  the  lad  might  be  wandering  on  the  road  we 
had  just  traversed;  but  an  examination  of  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  showed  that  to  be  impossible. 

But  one  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at,  and  that  was 
that  Harry  had  been  picked  up  by  the  Navajos  when  re- 
turning from  the  command  to  my  detachment  on  the 
Carizo.  Every  man  in  the  escort  had  seen  him  leave  at 
a  gallop,  and  we  of  the  fatigue  party  knew  he  did  not  join 
us.  There  were  110  forks  nor  cross- roads  that  could  have 
led  him  astray,  the  road  being  plain  and  well  defined. 
Besides,  there  was  Vic,  who  would  have  proved  an  un- 
failing guide  had  he  gone  out  of  his  way  and  desired  to 
return  to  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  search  the  officers  assembled 
near  their  wagons  for  consultation.  Frank  remained 
apart,  silent  and  miserable.  He  had  at  first  insisted  that 
an  expedition  should  start  at  once  to  look  for  his  brother, 
and  had  with  difficulty  been  persuaded  to  have  patience 
until  we  could  consider  ways  and  means. 

( 'aplain  I'.ayard  said :  "  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make 
an  immediate  pursuit  with  horses  in  such  a  condition  as 
ours.  They  have  had  very  little  grass  since  we  left  the 
Rio  Pescado,  and  no  grain  since  we  left  Wingate;  they 
will  get  nothing  at  this  place.  To  attempt  a  pursuit  over 
the  barren  region  about  us  would  be  to  invite  failure  and 
disaster.  If  we  had  Mexican  stock  like  the  boys1  ponies, 
we  might  start  at  once.  The  boy  is  in  all  probability  a 
prisoner,  and  a  delay  of  one  or  two  days  can  make  little 
difference  to  him." 

"  But  can  we  go  with  any  better  prospect  to-morrow  or 
next  day?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  will  bring 
us  to  the  Colorado  Chiquito — a  stream  llowing  at  all  times 
with  pure  water;  there  also  we  shall  find  abundance  of 
grass,  and  a  recently  established  cavalry  camp.  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  department  commander  before  I  left 
Wingate.  stating  that  Lieutenant  Hubbell  and  forty  of 
the  New  Mexican  cavalry  had  been  ordered  there  three 
weeks  ago." 


"  Can  we  make  the  necessary  delay  on  the  river?"  ask- 
eil  lialdwin. 

"  Yes.  as  long  as  I  wish  to.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us 
get  what  rest  we  can.  and  start  at  an  early  hour  in  the 

i •uintr." 

CHAPTER     V. 
T11K    RESCUING    PARTY. 

T  the  close  of  the  consultation  I  re- 
joined Corporal  Frank,  and  we 
went  back  to  our  old  seat  under  the 
cliff.  The  boy  was  exceedingly  de- 
pressed, and  1  did  my  best  to  per- 
suade him  that  all  would  end  well, 
and  his  brother  be  rescued. 

"But  he   may  be   dead,"  he  an- 
swered to  my  arguments. 

"No  ;  that  is  improbable.      Had 
lie  been   killed,  the  Indians  would 

have  taken  particular  pains  to  mutilate  and  place  his 
body  where  the  passing  column  would  have  seen  it. 
That  in  itself  is  good  evidence  that  he  is  living.  The 
worst  that  is  likely  lo  happen  is  that  he  may  be  held  for 
ransom  or  exchange." 

"But,  how  can  I  wait.;"  exclaimed  Frank.  "I  feel  as 
if  I  ought  to  start  now." 

"That  would  do  no  good."  I  replied.  "You  cannot 
find  your  brother's  trail,  nor  could  you  follow  it  in  the 
night." 

"I  cannot  help  thinking,  sir,  that  Henry  will  send 
Vicky  with  a  message,  and  1  fear  she  cannot  follow  us  so 
far.  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  and  meet  her." 

"You  in. iv  be  right  about  the  message.  As  Vic  was 
without  her  collar,  she  may  not  have  been  killed.  Other- 
wise they  would  have  killed  her  in  order  to  obtain  that 
trinket." 

The  hours  crept  slowly  on.  The  uneasy  animals  never 
ceased  to  walk  backward  and  forward  between  the  water 
and  the  wagons,  uttering  their  discontent.  Towards  mid- 
night, overcome  by  the  fatigues  of  the  clay,  I  fell  into  a 
doze,  and  did  not  wake  until  called  at  three. 

A  breakfast  of  the  same  food  served  for  supper,  and  we 
were  ready  for  the  road.  The  mules  were  harnessed 
while  vigorously  braying  their  protests  against  such  ill 
usage,  and,  once  under  way.  slowly  drew  the  wagons  to 
the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the  Lithodendron  and 
the  Little  Colorado,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 

From  this  point  the  road,  smooth  and  hard,  descended 
to  the  river,  ten  miles  away.  At  nine  o'clock  the  head  of 
the  column  had  reached  the  banks,  and  a  few  moments 
later  men  and  horses  had  partaken  of  the  clear  cool  water. 
As  the  infantry  and  cavalry  moved  away  from  the 
shore,  the  wagons  came  down  the  decline,  the  mules  bray- 
ing with  excitement  at  the  sight  of  the  water  gleaming 
through  the  green  foliage  of  the  cottonwoods  and  the 
verdant  acres  of  rich  grass  that  stretched  along  the  river- 
side. Brakes  were  put  on  and  wheels  double  locked,  until 
the  harness  could  be  stripped  off  and  the  half-frantic  ani- 
mals set  free  to  take  a  turn  in  the  river. 

Sheep  and  oxen  plunged  down  the  banks,  and  stood  leg- 
deep  in  the  current  while  they  drank  the  grateful  water. 
A  few  moments  later  all  the  refreshed  animals  were  crop- 
ping the  generous  grass.  I  stood  watching  the  scene 
with  great  interest,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
I  had  not  seen  Sancho  and  his  rider  at  the  river.  I  made 
immediate  inquiries,  and  found  no  one  had  seen  them 
since  we  left  the  Lithodendron. 

Here  was  fresh  trouble — trouble  that  all  shared,  but 
which  rested  heaviest  upon  Captain  Bayard  and  myself. 
We  were  answerable  to  Colonel  Burton  for  the  manner 
in  which  we  executed  his  trust.  If  these  boys  were  lost, 
we  feared  it  would  be  difficult  to  clear  ourselves  from 
blame,  although  we  felt  that  the  boys  had  been  no  more 
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exposed  to  danger  than  they  would  have  been  had  their 
father  inarched  with  us. 

"Ride  down  the  valley,"  said  the  Captain,  addressing 
me.  ••;nid  look  for  lieutenant  lliihlieH's  camp.  It  can- 
not he  far  from  lien-.  Ask  him  to  send  me  three  days' 
grain  for  forty  animals.  Ask  him  to  send  it,  up  in  a 
wagon.  While  you  an- away  I  will  select  a  camp  farther 
down  stream,  and  within  easy  communication  with  him. 
park  the  train,  and  establish  order.  We  will  remain  here 
until  we  know  what  has  become  of  the  boys." 

I  found  HubbeH's  camp  three  miles  below,  and  obtained 
the  desired  fora  ire.  \Vhen  I  returned,  camp  was  estab- 
lished, lires  burning,  and  cooking  well  under  way. 

(.'aptain  Bayard  informed  me  that  the  New  Mexican 
cavalry  which  had  accompanied  us  thus  far  would  leave 
at  ibis  point  and  not  rejoin  us.  "  I  have  ordered  Baldwin 
to  grain  his  horses,  and  lie  ready  to  start  in  search  of  our 
boys  at  da  \  break."  continued  the  Captain.  "You  will 
accompany  him.  We  shall  he  in  no  danger,  with  Huhhell 
so  near." 

"  How  many  days  can  we  stay  out  .'" 

"  You  are  to  take  five  days'  rations.  If  the  hoys  are 
not  found  in  that  time  I  fear  they  will  never  be 
found." 

I  went  to  bed  early,  and  soon  fell  into  a  fitful  slumber, 
which  lasted  until  an  hour  before  midnight.  I  arose, 
dressed,  and  sat  down  by  the  smouldering  camp-fire.  My 
thoughts  ran  over  the  incidents  of  my  acquaintance  with 
thehov  corporals,  accompanied  with  the  painful  reflection 
that  it  was  probable  I  should  never  see  them  again. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  cantering  horse  approaching 
from  the  north  falls  upon  my  ears.  What  can  it  mean? 
I  listen  intently.  Now  the  horse  is  walking.  He  is 
coming  into  camp.  "Halt! — Who  comes  there?"  chal- 
lenges the  sentinel  at  post  number  one. 

"  A  friend — Corporal  Frank  Burton, "is  the  reply. 

Springing  from  my  seat,  I  walked  toward  the  guard, 
and  there  by  the  light  of  the  moon  I  saw  Frank  mounted 
upon  Sancho.  with  Vic  in  his  arms.  I  reached  up  to  take 
the  dog;  but  the  boy  exclaimed: 

"  Be  careful  !  be  careful,  sir  !  She  is  badly  hurt. 
Here's  the  letter  she  brought.  Harry's  alive!" 

To  attempt  to  relate  all  that  now  occurred  would  be 
impossible.  In  some  mysterious  manner  the  news  of  the 
unexpected  arrival  crept  through  cam]),  and  half  dressed 
figures  of  officers  ami  soldiers  gathered  about  the  camp- 
fire,  curious  to  listen  to  an  account  of  the  boy's  adven- 
tures. I  took  Vic  in  my  lap.  as  I  sat  on  the  ground,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  blazing  pine  knot  proceeded  to  examine 
her  condition.  I  found  the  mouth  and  feet  of  the  poor 
animal  full  of  the  spines  of  the  cholla  cactus,  a  growth 
which  is  simply  a  mass  of  fine  thorns.  This  cactus 
UTOU.S  in  patches,  and  when  the  dead  clusters  fall  to  the 
ground  they  slick  to  anything1  touching  them.  The  dog 
had  stepped  into  a  bed  of  these  hunched  needles  and 
filled  her  feet,  and  in  trying  to  remove  them  with  her 
teeth,  had  thrust  them  through  cheeks,  lips,  and  tonirue, 
liierally  closing  her  jaws.  Her  paws  bristled  with  them 
like  pincushions. 

As  to  Frank's  adventure,  it  was  about,  like  this:  After 
we  left  him  on  the  Lithodendron.  and  while  we  were 
gelling  into  the  road,  the  boy  had  slipped  away  to  the 
easl  side  of  the  pool,  where  he  fed  Sancho  with  a  few 
pounds  of  hard  bread  and  filled  his  canteen  with  water. 
He  retraced  the  route  to  Carizo  Creek  and  to  the  Puereo 
without  seeing  any  sign  of  his  brother.  Returning  to 
the  west,  he  dismounted,  and  leading  his  pony,  made  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  road.  He  felt  sure  that 
if  Harry  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians,  he  must 
have  been  taken  in  a  ravine  or  in  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Carizo. 

A  long  search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  tracks  made 
by  several  ponies  running  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 


t'arizo  to  the  north.  One  of  the  set  showed  the  print  of 
iron  shoes.  Frank  mounted  again  and  followed  this  trail 
up  stream  and  towards  the  north  for  some  hours.  He 
was  thinking  about  returning,  when  he  saw  a  white  ob- 
ject moving  on  a,  hill-side  far  in  advance.  It  seemed  to  , 
tumble,  rise,  and  go  in  a  circle;  then  tumble,  rise,  and 
circle  again.  Frank's  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  rode 
on  to  examine  the  object.  A  few  hundred  yards  more  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  had  come  upon  Vic,  and  that 
something  was  seriously  the  matter  with  her.  At  first 
Frank  thought  she  was  mad  or  in  a  lit.  but  as  lie  came 
nearer,  she  sat,  np  and  inade  demonstrations  of  joy  at  his 
approach.  He  dismounted,  and  found  her  in  the  condi- 
tion already  described.  On  the  ground  was  a  chip,  neat- 
ly cut  and  shaven,  which  she  was  in  vain  attempting  to 
lake  between  her  sealed  jaws.  Frank  understood  the 
matter  at  once.  Whenever  Vic  was  sent  with  a  message 
she  wras  given  a  stick  to  deliver.  It  was  plain  that  some 
one  had  sent  her  with  a  chip  to  either  Frank  or  me.  Of 
course,  it  could  have  been  no  one  but  Henry.  She  had 
come  thus  far,  and  had  stepped  into  a  bed  of  the  cholla. 
In  trying  to  remove  the  needles  from  her  feet  she  had 
absolutely  sealed  her  mouth.  In  the  attempt  to  recover 
the  chip,  she  had  made  the  movements  that  had  attracted 
the  boy's  attention. 

Nothing  was  written  on  the  stick.  Around  the  dog's 
neck  was  tied  a  cravat  of  dirty  buckskin.  Untying  and 
opening  it,  Frank  found  the  inner  surface  covered  with 
writing,  evidently  traced  in  berry  juice  with  a  quill  or  a. 
stick.  It  read  as  follows: 

"  Captured  by  the  Navajos.  Am  herding  ponies  north 
of  twin  butte,  at  head  of  Carizo.  Come  to  butte  with 
cavalry,  and  wave  handkerchief  from  right  peak  about 
noon.  If  I  do  not  come,  look  for  me  in  the  plain  north 
of  the  butte.  Don't  worry;  I'm  all  right. 

HARRY.'' 

I  remained  at  the  fire  long  after  every  one  had  left  for 
the  night,  and  continued  to  extract  cholla  spines  from 
Vic's  mouth  and  paws.  These  needles  pass  into  the  flesh 
easily. but  the  moist  ure  of  the  tissues  swells  them  and  raises 
a  barbed  iibre,  which  makes  the  withdrawal  difficult  and 
painful.  They  resisted  tenaciously;  and  each  one  as  it 
left  the  flesh,  was  followed  by  a  threadlike  spurt  of  blood. 
The  dog  understood  that  a  benefit  was  being  done  her,  and 
bore  the  pain  with  suppressed  squeals  until  the  operation 
ended.  She  then  received  a  drink  of  water  and  a  square 
meal,  and  went  to  bed  with  Frank. 

We  left  camp  at  daybreak,  retraced  our  route  to  the 
Carizo.  where  Frank  set  us  upon  the  trail  of  the  Indians. 
The  country  was  rough, and  the  path  constantly  ascended 
to  the  buttes.  By  ten  o'clock  we  reached  their  foot,  and 
found  that  our  trail  had  joined  a  well-defined  sheep  path 
which  wound  up  the  left  side  of  the  twin  peaks.  We 
climbed  to  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  path,  ami 
saw  it  descend  on  the  opposite  side  to  a  brook  deep  in  an 
open  valley.  Here  we  halted,  took  our  horses  a  short 
distance  down  the  slope  we  had  just  ascended,  and  pick- 
eted them  in  a  grassy  nook.  Frank  and  I  started  to 
ascend  the  right  peak. 

We  scrambled  through  a  scattering  growth  of  pinon 
and  junipers  for  several  yards,  and  at  last  came  to  a  per 
pendicular  shaft  of  sandstone  twenty  feet  high,  with  a 
flat  top.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  was  about  fifty  feet. 

"  Henry  could  not  have  come  up  here,  or  he  never 
would  have  set  us  to  attempt  an  impossibility,"  said 
Frank,  as  his  eyes  ran  up  and  down  the  rock. 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  so  impossible  as  it  appears,"  I  re- 
plied. "Let  us  walk  round  the  tower." 

We  passed  to  the  right,  and  having  found  a  practica- 
ble place  for  attempting  the  ascent,  accomplished  the  feat 
in  a  few  moments. 
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UNTYING   AND    OPENING    IT,  FRANK    FOUND    THE    INNER    SURFACE    COVERED    WITH    WRITING. 


On.  the  fiat  summit  we  found  the  remains  of  former 
fires  that  had  undoubtedly  been  lighted  as  signals.  The 
view  was  grand  and  extensive.  We  could  trace  the  line 
of  our  recent  march  from  Agua  Fria  to  the  Little  Colo- 
rado, and  our  future  march  to  the  extinct  volcano,  triple- 
peaked  San  Francisco. 

To  the  northwest  the  barren  country  was  seamed  by 
the  gigantic  canons  of  the  Colorado.  Directly  to  the 
north  lay  many  verdant  valleys — grazing-grounds  of  the 
nomadic  Navajos.  One  of  these  valleys  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  upon  which  we  stood,  with  a  bright 
stream  of  water  crossing  its  hither  border.  Well  out  in 
the  valley  were  several  flocks  of  sheep,  and  close  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brook  was  a  herd  of  ponies. 

After  Frank  had  looked  long  and  anxiously  toward  the 
flocks  and  herd,  he  said:  "Those  specks  near  the  ponies 
must  he  men,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  if  Harry  is  among 
them  ?  Shall  I  make  the  signal?" 

"Not  yet.  Let  us  lie  down  among  these  rocks,  so  as 
not  to  be  conspicuous,  and  we  will  use  the  field-glass." 

'•  Tell  me  what  you  see,  sir,  if  you  please." 

''  There  are  five  large  flocks  of  sheep  in  charge  of  a  lot 
of  women,  some  mounted  and  some  on  foot.  The  pony 
herd  is  in  charge  of  three  naked  Indians — boys,  I  think. 
There  are  no  other  persons  in  sight.  Take  a  look  yourself." 

Frank  accepted  the  glass  and  surveyed  the  valley.  "  I 
can  see  nothing  that  looks  like  Henry,"  he  said.  "He 
certainly  cannot  be  there.  Why  are  those  boys  so  white?" 

"They  are  covered  with  yeso  to  protect  them  from 
sunburn." 

"Oh  yes;  whitewash." 

"  Gypsum.  The  Mexicans  use  it  for  whitewash  and  to 
preserve  the  complexion." 

"Well,  those  boys  have  plastered  it  on  thick;  they 
look  like  animated  marble  statuary.  Not  a  rag  on  them 
except  'breech-clouts.'  Hello!  there  comes  a  cavalcade 
around  that  mound  to  the  right.  Must  be  a  hundred  men." 

Taking  the  glass,  I  looked  again.  Coming  into  sight 
from  the  opposite  side  of  an  elevation  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  valley  was  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Na- 


vajo  warriors.  They  rode  to  each  flock  of  sheep  suc- 
cessively, stopped  near  the  women  a  few  moments,  and 
then  came  down  to  the  pony  herd.  They  approached  the 
boys,  and  one  large  Indian,  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief, 
lifted  the  smaller  boy  out  of  his  saddle,  and,  swinging 
him  to  his  shoulder,  dashed  around  the  herd  at  full  speed, 
and  then  set  him  back  in  his  own  saddle,  and  patted  him 
approvingly  upon  the  back. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  exchange  the  ponies  they 
were  riding  for  fresh  ones  from  the  herd.  The  exchange 
completed,  the  warriors  disappeared  behind  the  trees 
which  bordered  the  brook  at  the  west.  All  this  I  ob- 
served, and  then,  handed  the  glass  to  Frank. 

"The  pony  that  small  boy  is  on  looks  some  like  Chi- 
quita,"  he  remarked;  "  but  the  saddle  and  bridle  are  dif- 
ferent. Did  Seflora  Perea  tell  you  that  Manuel  herded 
ponies  for  the  Navajos,  and  that  he  was  naked?" 

"She  said  something  of  the  kind.  Harry  said  nothing 
in  his  letter  of  another  boy.  But  let  us  make  the  signal, 
and  watch  the  result." 

Standing  up,  I  waved  my  handkerchief  from  side  to 
side,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  three  boys.  They 
formed  in  line,  facing  us,  looked  long  in  our  direction, 
and  then,  as  if  started  by  a  spring,  they  flew  down  the 
plain,  leaped  the  brook,  and  galloped  up  the  long  ascent 
in  the  direction  of  the  concealed  soldiers. 

CHAPTER     VI. 
THE   CORPORALS    ARE    PROMOTED. 

HE  three  Indian  boys  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  excite  their  ponies  to  their 
greatest  speed.  Their  right  arms  waved 
constantly  in  the  air  as  they  whipped 
the  flanks  of  their  flying  beasts  with 
the  ends  of  their  lariats.  As  they  sped 
on  they  repeatedly  glanced  behind,  as 
if  fearing  pursuit.  Higher  and  higher  they  came  up  the 
steep  until  we  could  not  doubt  it  was  their  intention  to 
reach  the  command. 
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"  \\'!i;il  does  il  HUM  ii  :  -\vli;it  docs  il  ]  i  iea  n  .'"  exclai  med 
!•' rank.  "All  three  IP!'  those  Xavajo  boys  arc  running 
llicir  lioi'.scs  ibis  ua\  ;is  fast  as  llie\  cai me!" 

"Never  mind.  Frank.  Let  us  go  down  li>  (lie  men  as 
soon  as  we  can.  The  Indian  women  arc  already  riding 
after  I  be  w  a  r  |ia  rl  \ 

At  eoiisidcralile  risk  to  life  and  limb  we  slid  down  the 
jingle,  tearing;  our  clothing  and  scratching  palms  and 
.shins,  and  hurried  to  where  lialdwin  and  the  soldiers 
were  waiting,  and  they  ;il  once  got  their  horses  ready  for 
a  mount. 

We  bad  barely  reached  the  crest  from  which  we  could 
seethe  valley,  when  the  three  whitewashed  boys  appear- 
ed, the  little  one  on  the  buckskin  pony  in  the  lead. 

"What,  in  the  world  is  this;"  exclaimed  Baldwin. 
"Three  whitewashed  young  redskins!  What  can  they 
want  (' 

"Here  we  are!"  shouted  a  familiar  voice,  in  excellent 
English.  "  Here  we  are— Manuel.  Sapoya,  ami  I!'' 

Before  we  could  sufficiently  recover  from  our  surprise 
to  be  able  to  speak,  the  hoys  were  among  us,  and  Henry 
had  sprung  from  his  horse  and  embraced  his  brother, 
leaving  a  generous  coating  of  yeso  upon  the  army  blue. 
Tears  of  joy  had  ploughed  two  streaks  through  the  whit- 
ing on  his  face,  and  lent  a  comical  efl'eet  to  the  boyish 
countenance.  A  general  hand-shake  ensued,  and  Corporal 
Frank  asked,  "  Where  are  your  clothes,  Henry?" 

"  Confiscated  by  the  chief  El  Carbon." 

"Not  to  wear;'1 

"Well,  no;  I  think  they  might  prove  baggy  on  his 
diminutive  person." 

"Then  why  did  he  take  them'" 

"He  has  a  numerous  progeny,  and  the  young  Carbon- 
citos  have  an  article  apiece.  My  saddle  and  bridle  went 
to  Mrs.  El  Carbon.  She  rides  astride,  you  know.'' 

"  When  did  the  chief  take  your  clothes.'" 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  the  valley  my  horse 
and  I  were  stripped  of —  But  hold  on,  Frank;  what  am 
I  thinking  of;"  and  Henry  ran  to  one  of  the  other  boys,  a 
graceful  youngster  whose  perfect  limbs  and  handsome 
face  the  yeso  could  not  mask,  and  who  sat  his  horse  as  if 
he  were  a  part  of  the  animal.  Saying  something  to  him 
in  an  undertone,  the  boy  dismounted  and  approached  me 
with  Henry,  who  said,  in  Spanish;  "  This  is  the  boy  whose 
mother  asked  you  to  look  him  up,  Manuel  August ine  Pe- 
rea  y  Romero,  of  Algodones.  It  is  he  who  planned  the 
escape  when  I  told  him  there  were  soldiers  near,  and  that 
Vic  would  carry  a  message.  He  had  learned  that  El 
Carbon  and  a  band  of  his  warriors  were  to  leave  on  an 
expedition,  and  that  the  way  would  be  open  for  escape  if 
we  had  friends  near." 

I  grasped  the  Mexican  boy's  hand — which,  by-the-way, 
bore  the  triangular  scar  above  referred  to — and  assured 
him  of  the  great  happiness  his  escape  afforded  me,  and  the 
greater  happiness  it  would  afford  his  mother  and  relatives. 

Frank  approached,  took  Manuel's  hand,  and  then 
dropped  it  to  give  him  a  hearty  and  brotherly  embrace. 

"  Ah,  dear  Manuel,  I  dreamed  many  dreams  of  res- 
cuing you  as  we  marched  through  this  country,  but  I 
never  really  believed  they  would  be  realized,"  he  said. 

"  ]!ut  the  little  Enrique  acted,  and  I  am  here,"  laughed 
Manuel. 

"Frank  acted  too,"  said  I,  "as  you  shall  soon  hear; 
and  you  will  find  that  it  took  two  boys  to  rescue  you." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Manuel.  "  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
remain  here  long.  El  Carbon,  whom  you  saw  leaving 
the  valley  with  his  warriors,  is  intending  to  move  down 
the  Lithodendron  to  attack  your  train  somewhere  on  the 
Colorado  Chiquito.  By  this  time  the  women  have,  told 
him  of  our  escape,  and  he  will  try  to  cut  us  off.  He  can 
leave  the  valley  by  a  route  parallel  to  this  farther  west. 
It  will  be  best  to  get  out  of  the  hills,  and  meet  the  party 
in  the  open  field." 


At  the  close  of  bis  remarks  Manuel  turned  away,  as  if 
to  mount  bis  horse,  and  then,  as  if  correcting  an  over- 
sight, he  said.  ' '  \\  ait  one  moment,  sir."  ( iomg  up  to  I  he 
third  boy.  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  him  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  The  bo\  spraicj;  to  the  ground  and  came  for 

ward.     "  This  is  Sapoya,"  continued  Manuel.  ••.•,  Pail'ie 

boy  whom  I  found  a  captive  when  I  joined  Kl  Carbon's 
band.  lie  is  my  brother,  and  will  go  with  me  and  share 
my  home." 

Sapoya  extended  his  hand  and  clasped  mine.  lie  was 
a  handsome  Indian  boy,  about  the  same  age  and  height 
of  his  friend.  He  addressed  me  in  Xavajo,  which  Manuel 
interpreted:  "I  am  glad  to  meet  one  who  has  helped  to 
open  the  broad  land  again  to  my  brother  and  me.  Hut 
our  horses  stand  still,  while  those  of  our  enemy  Hy." 

Kvidently  the  Mexican  and  Indian  boys  bad  no  de-ire 
to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Xavajo  chief.  We 
made  no  further  delay,  but  mounted  and  forced  our  horses 
down  the  defiles  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the 
route  would  permit,  Henry  and  Manuel  rode  on  each  side 
of  Frank,  and  I  heard  the  former  ask  about  Vic.  Frank 
answered  in  Spanish,  so  that  the  Mexican  boy  might  un- 
derstand. Such  expressions  as,  "La  perra  brava  !"  "La 
tina  pcrrila  Vic!'1  from  the  listeners  showed  they  were 
hearing  an  account  of  Vic's  adventures. 

Finding  that  Frank  was  not  doing  himself  justice  in 
his  narration,  I  drew  alongside  the  boys,  and  related  what 
I  knew.  At  the  conclusion  Manuel  changed  his  position 
from  the  Hank  to  one  between  the  Burton  boys,  and  tak- 
ing a  hand  of  Frank  in  his  right  and  one  of  Henry's  in 
his  left,  rode  on  fora  few  moments  in  silence.  Then  he 
said:  "God  has  given  me,  among  many  friends,  two  that 
arc  something  more.  But  for  your  brave  acts  I  should 
still  be  a  captive.  Thank  you  for  myself,  my  dear  mother, 
and  for  Sapoya." 

Having  reached  the  wagon  road  at  the  crossing  of  the 
C'ari/.o.  xve  turned  at  a.  canter  in  the  direction  of  camp. 
\Ylien  ascending  the  high  ground  between  the  creek  and 
the  Lithodendron,  our  at  ten  I  ion  was  called  to  two  Indians 
scurrying  off  lo  the  high  lands. 

"Ah.  look  !"  exclaimed  Ma-nuel;  "  they  expected  to  stop 
three  naked,  unarmed  boys,  and  they  are  surprised  to 
meet  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Viva  los  Estados  Unidos!  linn, 
you  sheep-stealers:  we  are  safely  out  of  your  hands!" 

LTpon  reaching  the  top  of  the  divide  the  whole  war 
party  stood  revealed,  far  to  the  right,  out  of  ri tie-shot. 
Evidently  our  presence  was  a  great  surprise  to  them. 
They  thought  that,  the  bo\ s  were  attempt  ing  an  unaided 
escape  to  the  train  on  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  and  ex- 
pected to  recapture  them  without  difficulty.  Although 
they  greatly  outnumbered  us.  the  country  was  too  open 
for  their  system  of  warfare,  and  they  were  poorly  armed. 
They  stood  sullenly  aloof,  and  allowed  us  to  canter  past 
unmolested. 

Just  as  our  rear  was  passing  them  we  noticed  a  soli- 
tary warrior  advance  and  show  a  white  rag. 

"That  is  El  Carbon,"  said  Manuel.  "He  wants  to 
speak  with  you." 

Accompanied  by  the  Mexican  boy  to  act  as  interpreter, 
I  advanced  to  the  chief.  He  took  my  hand  with  dignity, 
and  said  he  accepted  the  loss  of  his  pale-faced  captives  as 
the  fortune  of  war,  but  he  demanded  the  return  of  Sapo- 
ya. He  said  that  in  a  fight  between  his  people  and  the 
Pai-Utes,  ten  years  ago,  Sapoya's  parents  had  been  killed, 
and  the  child  left  upon  the  field.  He  had  borne  him 
home  in  his  arms,  and  had  adopted  him  as  his  son.  He 
wanted  Sapoya  returned  to  him. 

The  India)i  lad  was  called  up,  told  what  the  chief  had 
said,  and  told  to  answer  for  himself. 

"Sapoya  says  to  the  bravest  warrior  of  the  Navajos," 
replied  the  boy,  "that  he  is  grateful  for  all  the  favors  he 
has  received,  and  that  he  thinks  he  has  returned  by  hard 
service  ample  payment  for  all.  He  has  shared  his  blank- 
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et  and  food  with  his  brother  Manuel  for  these  many 
moons,  undergoing:  fatigue  and  exposure  with  him.  until 
his  heart  heats  as  one  with  his  mate's,  and  he  desires  to 
im  with  him  to'  his  home  and  become  one  of  his  people." 

The  chief  said  nothing-  in  reply,  lint,  advancing,  gave 
his  hand  in  amity  to  both  boys,  and  rode  back  to  his 
people. 

"He  is  a  good  chief  and  a.  brave  one,"  said  Manuel,  as 
we  rejoined  the  command,  "but  I  should  treasure  kind- 
lier memories  of  him  if  he  had  given  us  some  clothing 
and  an  extra  blanket." 

Later,  as  we  were  riding  slowly  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
Lithodendron,  Frank  said,  "  I  do  not  set-  how  the  Indians 
came  to  spare  Vic." 

"One  of  the  men  did  attempt  to  kill  her,"  replied 
Henry,  "but  I  threw  my  arms  about  her,  and  the  chief 
patted  her  head,  and  gave  orders  that  she  should  not  be 
hurt.  If  her  collar  had  not  been  taken  off  at  Laguna 
she  would  have  been  killed.  Even  El  Carbon  would 
have  thought  her  life  worthless  compared  with  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  beautiful  trinket." 

"The  chief  seems  to  have  taken  quite  a  liking  to 
Henry,"  I  observed'. 

"  Not  enough  to  allow  him  to  retain  his  clothing."  said 
Manuel,  "  but  he  would  not  permit  him  to  be  deprived  of 
his  pony.  Perhaps  you  saw  him,  when  you  were  on  the 
butte,  dash  around  the  herd  with  Henry  on  bis  shoulder?" 

"  We  saw  it,"  I  answered. 

"He  said,  when  he  placed  Henry  back  upon  Chiquito, 
'He  will  make  a  brave  chief.'" 

Camp  was  reached  a  little  before  supper,  and  the  boys 
were  received  with  a  perfect  ovation  by  the  infantry. 
After  a  bath  in  the  river,  they  were  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing, Harry  drawing  from  his  reserve,  and  the  other  two 
from  the  quartermaster's  stores. 

Had  not  Victoriana  1 n  a  modest  doggie,  the  ai nl 

of  praise  and  attention  she  received  from  the  four  boys 
that  evening  would  have  turned  her  head. 

Word  was  sent  to  Lieutenant  Hubbell  that  Manuel 
Perea  had  been  rescued,  and  the  following  morning  all 
men  not  on  guard- rode  into  camp  to  congratulate  the 
boy  upon  his  escape.  Spanish  cheers  and  Spanish  felici- 
tations filled  the  air  for  an  hour. 

When  the  New  Mexicans  had  gone  and  quiet  was  re- 
stored the  corporals  and  I  wrote  a,  letter  to  Sef.ora  Perea. 
to  be  delivered  by  her  son.  In  my  portion  I  related  the 
circumstances  attending-  his  recovery,  detailing  the  part 
taken  by  the  boy  corporals,  the  dog,  and  the  troop.  I 
.said  no  one  felt  like  claiming  the  reward,  since  no  one  in 
particular  had  rescued  Manuel.  Many  things  had  com- 
bined to  enable  him  to  escape.  If  the  lady  insisted  upon 
paving  the  reward,  we  all  desired  that  it  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  Sapoya. 

Frank  added  a  few  lines,  and  Henry  closed  the  letter. 
The  younger  corporal  said: 

"I've  laughed  with  the  rest  over  my  two  days'  cap- 
tivity among  the  Navajos,  and  made  light  of  it.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  after  shivering  through  two  nights 
without  clothes,  and  without  enough  blankets,  and  being 
bitten  with  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  scorched  by  the  sun 
in  the  daytime,  I  begin  to  think  Manuel  is  a  great  hero. 

"You  know  when  I  saw  you  I  told  you  I  was  going 
to  bring  back  Manuel  or  be  a  prisoner  with  him.  1  sup- 
pose that  was  foolish  talk,  and  that  I  could  have  done 
nothing  to  rescue  him  alone.  It  seems  as  if  God  directed 
us  all  through.  Frank,  Vic,  the  soldiers,  officers,  and 
myself,  even  the  dry  time  from  Jacob's  Well  to  the  Lit- 
tle Colorado,  all  had  something  to  do  with  finding  Man- 
uel. 

"  About  the  reward  the  Lieutenant  speaks  of,  we  think 
none  of  us  deserve  it.  We've  talked  it  over,  and  we  think 
if  you  would  give  Sapoya  a  chance  at  school,  and  if  you 
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can't  make  a  white  boy  of  him,  make  him  an  educated 
man.  that  would  be  the  best  reward.  He's  very  intelli- 
gent, and  if  he  can  have  a  good  chance  will  learn  fast. 

"Frank  and  I  have  a  scheme.  The  Lieutenant  has 
secured  a  detail  from  the  War  Department  to  a  boys' 
military  school  in  the  States,  as  instructor  in  tactics,  and 
will  go  in  (  )ctober.  We  are  going  to  ask  papa  to  let  us 
join  thai  school  after  the  Christinas  holidays.  We  want 
you  to  send  Manuel  and  Sapoya.  Won't  yon,  plea-e? 
Be  sure  and  say  yes.  Think  what  a  chance  it  will  be  for 
Sapoya.  The  Lieutenant  will  be  interested  in  him  as  no 
other  teacher  can,  and  will  give  him  private  instruct  ion, 
and  we  boys  will  help  too.  We'll  do  everything  to  give 
him  a  good  square  chance. 

"  Summer  vacation  we  can  come  to  New  Mexico,  I 
think.  You  know  this  is  something  more  than  a  friend- 
ship. I  suppose  we  boys  feel  toward  each  other  as  sol- 
diers do  who  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  fierce 
battle.  There  is  a  tie  uniting  us  that  is  firmer  than  mere 
friendship.  We  feel  more  like  brothers. 

"  We  will  write  often.  We  have  told  Manuel  how  to 
address  us.  Good-by  for  a  time. 

HEXRY  BURTON." 

The  letter  was  despatched  to  Lieutenant  Hubbell's 
camp,  where  Captain  Bayard  directed  that  the  rescued 
boys  should  await  the  New  Mexican  cavalry  which  had 
accompanied  us  from  Los  Pinos,  and  which  was  shortly 
to  return  there,  and  travel  in  its  charge  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  hopes  expressed  in  Corporal  Henry's  letter  were 
realized.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  four 
boys  met  at  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  East,  where,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  they  made  excellent  progress,  and  in 
time  became  cadet  officers.  Sapoya,  who  had  been  for- 
mally adopted  by  Seiiora  Perea,  now  added  the  family 
name  to  his  own,  and  made  wonderful  progress,  promis- 
ing to  rival  in  scholarship  those  who  had  begun  with 
greater  advantages. 

At  our  first  dress  parade  after  reaching  our  destination 
in  Arizona  an  order  was  read  advancing  the  young  cor- 
porals to  the  grade  of  sergeant,  "  for  soldierly  attention  to 
duty  on  the  inarch,  and  gallant  conduct  at  Laguna  and 
Carizo  Creek,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Colonel  Burton." 


TIIK    LA XI)    OF   DREAMS. 

BY    KATI1AUINK    1'YLE. 


111  AD  n    wonderful   dream    lasl    infill. 
For   I   dreamed   th.-it    I    had  stra\ed, 
Through   :i   .sli:nl(i\\  y    valley,  far  away, 
To  the  land   where  dreams  arc   niailc. 


An<l   then-  on   (In1  left   I  saw  a  lionse, 

(iliii>ln\    anil    dark    and    tall, 
And  a.  black  nightman-,  with  licry  eyea, 

\\'as  tied   In-side   the   wall. 

Forth   from    the   door  a    figure   came, 
Wrapped    in    a    maul  le  gray  : 

Onto   the   lilaek   nightmare   he   leaped. 
And  galloped  and  galloped   away; 

And  above  the  door   were    leiters   carved 
In   a  grinning  gargoyle's   shade. 

And  1  read  the  words.  "  In  In •/•<•  art  i 
/•in-  iiniii/lili/  i-liilili'i'ii    HI. /i/i." 

And   1   also  saw    where   a   easlle  .stood, 
With  domes  and    turrets  too; 


The   walls    with    \ar\ing  colors  shone 

As   the    glistening     bnlibles    do. 

A  sound  of  iniisie   breathed   within, 
And   the  door   was  opened    wide: 

Then-   an    angel    si I.   and    up   and   down 

I  b-   looked   on   e  \  er\    -side  ; 

And   a   troop  of  little  children   came 

In    while,  wit  h    naked    feel  : 
They   entered    in       he   closed    the   door, 

And   left    me   in    the  street. 

Then    I   looked  and  saw  above  the  door. 

In   letters  huge   and  clear, 

That   shone   like  gold.  ••  <;<,<nl  rliililrnt'x  dnat 
Air  m/idt  for  llii'in   in   lien ." 

lint  no  more  I  saw,  for  then   I  was  drawn 

Into  a   ca\ ern   deep, 
Silent,  and   dark,  mid    the   name  of  it 

Was   "  I'ltc  Cure  of  Dreamli'sa  iSlct'p." 


REGIMENTAL    ARMY    ixxis. 

A  MOM;  the  many  useful  qualities  of  our  good  friend  the  dog 
I  he  lid-mans  have  discovered  his  value  in  connection  with 
the  army.  We  learn,  from  an  entertaining  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  an  English  writer,  that  il  is  now  about  ten  \eais  since 
the  Hermans  began  to  train  dogs  for  on  I  post  sen  ice  in  linn-  of 
war,  the  lirsl  experiments  being  made  in  IJibben,  in  Prussia,  and 
in  Alsace.  The  dogs  are  of  the  same- breed  .1  In  >  ed  not  i  honghi 
-,  <  i  \  highly  of  amongst  us.  They  are  Pomeranians  or  Spitzes, 
ino.sth  while  111  color,  hut  occasionally  gray:  the  gray  ones 
being  chosen,  when  possible,  owing  to  their  not,  being  so  con 
sp  i  cuous. 

Ordinary  Spilx-dogs  are  always  faithful  as  long  as  they  an- 
left  at  liberty,  but  once  they  are  chained  little  dependence  is  h> 
be  placed  upon  them,  and  I  he  same  peculiarity  distinguishes  I  he 
breed  in  its  native  country. 

llach  dog  wears  a  light  iron  collar  and  pouch  for  letters,  but 
In-  is  never  tied  up  or  led  by  a  string.  Ilis  education  is  \cr\- 
i-an -fully  altended  to.  lie  is  taught  to  smell  out  a  Frenchman 
or  a  li'ussiaii  any  w  here,  and  to  know  the  diltcrence  between  for- 
eign n  u  i  forms  and  that  of  Ins  o\\  n  land. 

I'.y  certain  sounds  and  gestures  he  is  taught  to  give  his  mas- 
ter not  ice  of  his  discm  cries,  and  lie  has  lo  run  from  post  to  post 
with  letters  in  his  pouch,  besides  looking  up  the  \Mmuded  and 
straggling  from  the  regiment  to  \\hich  he  belongs. 

Every  company  has  I  \\  o  01  I  hue  dogs,  so  that  "the  regiment- 
al dogs  "  number  a  couple  of  score  at  least.  And  these  dogs  al- 
ways go  out  with  the  advance-guard.  A  strange  sight  it  is  to 
sec  a  Iteriiian  regimen  I,  on  the  inarch  with  the  dogs  behind  the 
band,  each  looking  as  important  as  if  he  carried  the  proverbial 
field-marshal's  baton  in  his  pouch.  Tin-  dogs  are  always  sta- 
tioned with  the  outer  ring  of  sentries. 

As  soon  as  a  st  ranger  is  no  I  iced  off  goes  t  he  dog  lo  invest  iga  I  e. 
A  good  long  snilf  gi\es  him  the  characteristic  odor, and  back  In- 
comes to  rcporl.  Should  anything  suspicious  be  noted,  away 
goes  the  dog,  skirting  the  hedges  and  woods  in  search  of  an  am- 


bush.     When  the  information   is  complete  the  report  is  written 

on  a  sli] I  placed  in  I  he  pouch,  and  the  dog  hurries  oil'  to  Ihe 

rear  oftieer  in  command. 


S'lTISIioKX   OR   PATRIOTIC? 

HERE'S  a  bit  of  fun  showing  how  intensely  un\  ielding  some 
loreigners  are  when  it  comes  to  making  an  admission  that, 
there  can  be  found  outside  of  their  own  country  something 
which  is  superior  to  thai  which  is  found  within  Ihe  boundaries 
of  I  heir  native  land.  This  story  is  of  an  old  Englishman  who 
has  been  many  years  in  America,  lint  who  will  never  give  in  to 
an  Ameiicaii  that  America  has  anything  of  any  kind  in  it  to 
compare  at  all  with  the  old  country.  He  got  into  a  \  er\  hot 
dispute  with  two  Ameiieaiis,  and  having  fought  them  as  to 
every  other  production,  they  came  to  beef. 

••  Well,"  said  one  of  the  Americans,  "you  will  admit  that  our 

br.-t    is   good   .'" 

'•  ^  es,  t  lii-  beef  is  all  right  here." 

"We  send  it  over  to  England,  and  your  people  buy  it  .'" 

"  Yes.  that's  true." 

Finding  the  old  man  weakening,  the  American  discussed 
"  backwards,"  and  got  him  rather  entangled.  At  last,  after  a 
long  lalk.llie\  rose  to  say  good-night,  and  the  Englishman,  as 
t  he\  went,  seemed  to  retlect  that  he  had  been  giving  in  too 
much.  So  he  said  :  "  You  nearly  tixed  me  over  the  beef,  but  I 
don't  give  in  altogether.  The  beef  is  good — all  right!  You 
send  it  to  England—all  right!  The  people  buy  it — all  right! 
But  they  don't  cat  it,  boys — they  don't  eat  it.  They  make  il 
iuto  sole-leather  trunks,  and  send  it  back  to  you  at  a  tremen- 
dous prolit !" 

The  strange  thing  about  all  this  is  that  we  who  are  Americans 
call  Ibis  bigotry  on  the  Englishman's  part.  If  the  tables  were 
turned,  however,  and  it  was  the  Americans  who  stuck  up  for  the 
superior  virtues  of  all  things  American,  we  should  call  it  patriot- 
ism. 
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THE     WITCH     DEER. 


11V    (  IIAIILES    F.    U'MMIS. 


V!  'sla-te!"  cried  Josefa,  straightening  up  from 
her  work  and  looking  severely  al  a,  small  brown 
rogue  \vlioliad  climbed  up  to  the  little  shelf  over  the  corner 
ti replace.  The  adobe  floor  was  spattered  with  big  drops 
of  water,  to  lay  the 
dust;  and  Josefa, 
bent  half  double  to 
reach  il  with  the 
short  wisp  of  broom- 
corn  which  serves 
in  New  Mexican 
homes,  was  sweep- 
ing- toward  the  door 
the  fine  gray  powder 
that  works  up  daily 
from  the  compact 
clay. 

"  Give,  me  that  lit- 
tle stone,  IIIIIKI." 
begged  the  lioy. 
"The  one  ititu  car- 
ries in  his  pouch 
when  he  goes  to 
hunt." 

"Get  away, quick, 
for  that  is  the  charm 
of  the  Magic  Deer! 
Much  care  !  For  if 
everthou  touch  that, 
thy  grandfather  will 
see  to  thee!" 

Anastacio  clam- 
bered down  relnc 
tantly  from  the  old 
chair,  and  went  out- 
side to  play  with  the 
burro.  But  the 
stone  weighed  on  his 
mind.  It  was  a  very 
ordinary  -  looking 
pebble,  gray,  light, 
porous,  and  without 
any  particular  shape 
— looking,  in  fact, 
like  one  of  the  pieces 
of  pumice  which 

were  so  common  in  tne  mountains.  But  somehow  it 
had  a  fascination  for  Anastacio.  And  that  evening, 
when  we  all  sat  by  the  crackling  fire,  he  climbed  011  his 
grandfather's  knee  and  said. 


- 


'AT   THE  THROAT   TO    BREAK    HIS    NECK,"    I.l'IS    WHISPERED. 


"  Go,  tnf't,  tell  me  what  is  this  stone  of  the  Ma."  !<•  Deer, 
that  I  may  not  play  with   it  '" 

"To  play   with   Hint!"  exclaimed  Don  Jose,  in  a  tone 
of  horror.      "Child!      That  little  stone  is  very  precious. 

For  no  other  hunter 
in  New  Mexico  has 
the  like;  and  if  it 
w  ere  lost  or  broken, 
we  should  be  ruin- 
ed, since  only  with  it 
is  it  possible  to  kill 
the  deer  which  are 
enchanted,  as  are 
many.  And  to  get 
that  stone  I  passed  a 
sad  time." 

"How?  Where? 
When?  With  the 
Enchanted  Deer? 
Tell  me,  tittitu  .'" 

"Yes,  with  the 
"Venado  Kncanlado, 
and  in  many  \\  a  \  s  " 
And  Don  Jose,  the 
luckiest  hunter  in 
Rio  Arriba,  a  gray- 
headed  but  sharp- 
eyed  Mexican  — 
whom  I  count  a 
stanch  friend  and  a 
brave  man,  even  if 
he  does  believe  some 
things  I  do  not — 
nodded  to  me,  as  if 
for  permission  to 
tell  the  story.  I  had 
often  heard  of  the 
Witch  Deer,  and 
knew  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of 
the  natives  of  New 
Mexico  believe  Jirin 
ly  in  this  and  in 
many  oilier  forms  of 
witchcraft.  I  knew, 
too,  that  Don  Jose 

was  a  scrupulously  truthful  man.  The  years  of  our  ac- 
quaintance liad  proved  that  beyond  doubt.  Whatever  in 
his  story  might  be  supernatural  would  have  to  be  charged 
to  his  faith,  and  not  to  any  intention  of  deceiving. 
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"  You  must  know,  l>on  <';irlos."  said  he.  "  that  while 
there  arc  many  witches  here,  there  is  one  kind  that  de- 
lights most  to  vex  hunters.  \\'il  liout  iloulit  you  also  \\  1  1  1 
have  seen  the  Knchaiitcil  I  leer,  as  miK-h  as  \  on  hunt  '." 

"No,"  I  answered,  "  I  have  never  seen  one.  hut  I  have 
heard  of  them  all  over  New  Mexico  these  live  years." 

"Sure!  For  there  are  many;  and  man\  have  lost 
their  lives  ihereliy,  for  I  he  \Yil,ch  ]>eer  is  more  da  ii'jen  ms 
than  liear  or  moll  ntain  -1  ion.  (  )n  ly  when  one  has  the 
stone  which  they  wear  in  the  lirst  I'ork  of  their  horns  is 
it  possible  to  conquer  them,  for  that  makes  one  not  to  he 


"  But  I  can  see  you,  I>on  Jose."  I  interrupted,  smiling, 
as  he  held  up  the  magic  stone. 

"But,  my  friend,  that  is  dill'erent!  For  it  is  only  in 
its  use.  Now  I  (/•<//)/  you  lo  see  me;  but  when  I  carry 
this,  no  deer  in  the  sierra  has  eyes  for  me,  and  I  could 
walk  even  up  to  them,  taking  care  only  that  they  scented 
me  not." 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  argue  against  these  beliefs. 
Don  Jose  would  never  be  convinced,  and  the  incredulity 
of  a  friend  could  only  hurt  his  feelings,  and.  besides  being 
rather  ill-mannered,  further  cavilling  would  lose  me  a 
story.  So  I  said,  simply, 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  then,  thus  it  was,  and  you  shall  see  I  am  right. 
It  makes  many  years  now,  for  it  was  long  before  I  mar- 
ried me  with  Josefa,  in  the  year  of  '67.  Her  father  was 
Alcade  of  Abiquin  ;  and  there  lived  my  parents  also. 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  already  grown,  strong  —  as 
you  may  yet  see—  and  well  taught  in  the  ways  of  hunt- 
ing, I  came  often  to  these  mountains  for  game;  and  our 
house  was  never  without  dried  meat  in  plenty.  There 
was  one  that  hunted  with  me,  and  they  always  called  him 
Cabezuilo.  because  of  his  strong  head:  hut  in  truth  he' 
was  Luis  Delgado,  a  cousin  of  me.  In  heart  we  were  as 
brothei-s,  and  either  would  give  his  life  for  the  other. 
Often  the  old  men  of  Abiquiu  told  us  of  the  Witch  I  >cer, 
which  could  never  be  killed  unless  by  a  hunter  unseen; 
and  Luis  answered  always:  'Aha!  When  there  is  a 
deer  too  strong  for'  this  rille,  let  him  eat  me.'  For, 
you  see,  he  believed  not  in  witches.  This  was  the  only 
thing  we  ever  quarrelled  about  —  that  he  was  without 
faith. 

"  It  came  that  in  October  of  the  year  '60  we  were  togeth- 
er camped  in  the  Valles,  and  with  much  care,  since  the 
Navajos  were  bad.  We  had  a  house  of  logs,  very  strong. 
and  in  it  already  was  a  wonder  of  dried  meat  of  deer  and 
bear.  We  went  forth  always  together,  for  fear  of  the 
Indians,  but  by  good  luck  they  molested  us  not.  As  for 
game,  I  think  there  was  never  such  a  year. 

"  One  day,  when  the  iirst  snow  was  three  hours  old, 
we  came  to  a  round  place  that  stood  on  the  plateau,  and 
near  the  foot  of  it  were  tracks  of  a  deer.  But  alas! 
I  knew  then  that  it  was  no  true  deer,  for  its  footprints 
were  great  as  those  of  a  horse.  '  It  will  be  the  Venado 
Encaiitado,'  said  I  to  Luis.  'Let  us  go  the  other  way!' 
But  he  said:  '  WJuif  Enchanted  Deer,  nor  yet  what 
mouse-traps?  Get  out!  I  thought  thee  a  man  !  Thou 
that  only  yesterday  didst  kill,  with  dagger  alone,  the 
great  she-bear,  and  now  wouldst  run  from  a  deer  track  !' 
And  it  was  true;  for  since  the  bear,  well  wounded,  was 
upon  us  before  there  was  room  to  reload,  I  had  the  luck 
to  compose  her  with  my  hunting-knife. 

"  Wrong  of  me  it  was,  but  I  had  shame  at  the  words  of 
Luis,  and  followed  him.  'Truly  this  is  grandfather  of 
all  the  deer!'  he  cried.  'For  never  have  I  seen  such 
tracks.  And  his  horns  we  will  take  to  Abiquin,  thouuli 
they  shall  weigh  like  a  tree.  Come  on  !' 

"With  that  we  pursued  the  tracks,  wondering  always 
at  their  greatness.  They  went  a  little  around  the  foot  of 
the  mesa,  and  then  up  a  steep  way  to  its  top.  When 
we  came  to  the  top,  where  was  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  so 


that  one  could  gel  up,  we  found  a  large  level  place, 
round,  and  with  a  rim  of  dill's  below,  so  that  nowhere 
else  was  it  possible  i,,  reach  the  summit.  The  trail  went 

away  among  the  junipers,  and  we  followed  it  cautiously. 

knowing  that  the  deer  must  be  here,  since  no  tracks  led 
down.  And  of  a  sudden,  crawling  around  a  clump  of 
trees,  we  stood  before  him.  Ay.  senor!  How  great  he 
was!  (ireal  as  a  tall  horse,  and  upon  his  head  the  ke\s 
jhorns;  were  as  the  branches  of  a  blasted  cedar.  There 
he  stood,  a  thing  of  fifty  yards  away,  looking  at  us  with 
hi--  head  hiti'li.  as  if  mocking.  My  heart  forgot  its  count; 
for  truly  he  was  no  thing  of  this  earth  —  that  beast  with 
a  look'  so  cunning  and  so  terrible. 

'What  a  beast!'  Luis  whispered.  '  At  the  throat,  lo 
break  his  neck.  But  save  thou  thy  fire,  for  in  case' 
and  putting  his  rille  firm  as  a  rock,  he  fired.  But  as  the 
smoke  blew  by  there  stood  the  deer,  wagging  himself  the 
head  scornfully,  for  the  bullet  had  rebounded  from  him. 
So  it  is  with  these  beasts  that  are  witches,  for  when  thev 
see  you.  no  ball  will  enter  their  b ide.  And  then,  putting 
down  his  head  till  that  the  horns  lacked  but  a.  foot  from 
the  ground,  he  came  like  a  large  rock  leaping  down  the 
mountain. 

''Now  I  knew  well  that  he  was  no  mortal  thing,  and 
that  I  had  no  right  to  shoot.  But  for  sake  of  Luis,  who 
was  pouring  new  powder  in  his  rifle,  I  cared  not  even  if 
I  should  be  accursed;  and  when  the  beast  was  verv  close 
I  sprang  to  one  side  and  gave  him  the  ball,  of  an  ounce 
weight,  squarely  upon  the  side.  But  it  could  not  enter 
him.  Luis  jumped  too.  and  the  brute  passed  between  us 
like  a  strong  wind.  In  a  moment  he  turned  and  charged 
us  again,  and  1  am  sure  I  saw  smoke  come  from  his 
nose.  As  for  his  eyes,  they  were  pure  lire.  'Run  for 
yourself!'  cried  Luis,  and  he  made  for  the  tree,  while  I 
took  the  other  way.  Turning  a  juniper,  I  ran  for  the 
edge  of  the  cliff;  but  just  as  I  came  there  there  was  a 
scream,  and  looking  across  my  shoulder,  I  saw  the  deer 
making  with  his  horns  as  one  does  with  his  spade  upon 
hard  ground. 

"  After  that  I  could  go  110  more  to  our  camp,  but  came 
straightway  to  Abiquin.  When  they  heard  what  had 
been,  all  the  town  mourned — for  Luis  was  well  beloved. 
But  none  were  surprised,  for  they  said:  'Always  we  told 
him  of  the  Venado  Encantado,  but  he  would  not  believe. 
And  now  it  luis  come  true.  Poor  headstrong  Luis! 

"As  for  me,  I  sickened,  and  was  much  time  in  bed. 
And  always  I  saw  the  deer  leaping  upon  Luis  and  tear- 
ing him,  until  it  was  not  to  be  borne.  When  at  last  I 
was  cured,  I  could  think  only  to  kill  the  Witch  Deer,  and 
avenge  my  poor  cunipaiiero.  I  asked  of  all  the  old  men 
if  there  was  how  to  do  it;  but  all  said,  'Beware,  lest  he 
trample  thee  also!'  And  Josefa.  prayed  me  to  think  no 
more  of  it,  for  she  would  never  marry  one  who  put  him- 
self against  the  witches.  I  know  not  how.  Don  Carlos, 
for  I  too  feared,  but  Luis  would  not  let  me  rest. 

"Twice  I  went  alone  to  the  mesa,  for  no  one  would 
companion  me.  Tlirn'  was  always  the  deer;  but  I  kept 
under  the  rocks,  where  he  could  not  reach  me,  and  wailed 
my  turn.  Once,  when  my  aim  was  true  upon  his  heart, 
the  rifle  only  snapped;  and  when  I  went  to  prime  with 
double  care,  the  flint  was  all  in  cracks,  so  that  it  would 
not  strike  a  spark.  And  again,  when  I  shot  him  between 
the  very  eyes,  from  near,  it  did  him  nothing.  So  I  saw 
it  was  useless. 

"From  then  all  went  ill.  Even  the  wild  turkeys  had 
no  fear  of  me,  for  I  could  shoot  nothing.  And  in  Abi- 
quin  I  was  mocked,  for  the  young  men  had  been  jealous 
that  formerly  I  had  killed  more  game  than  any,  and  now 
they  taunted  me  for  '  the  starved  hunter.' 

"At  the  last  I  thought  me  of  one  who  lived  in  the 
canon  of  Juan  Tafoya — a  witch,  they  say,  very  wise  in 
such  things — and  to  him  I  went.  When  he  had  heard 
niy  story,  he  said:  'But,  man  alive!  knowest  thou  not 
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"  NOW    THEY    TAVNTED    ME    KJK     '  THE    STARVED    HL'XTEK.'  ' 


canny  memories.  But  Don  Jose,  who 
really  cared  enough  for  me  to  wish  to 
lead  me  out  of  the  darkness  of  error, 
followed  the  matter  up. 

"Do  you  not  see,  Don  Carlos,  that. 
there  an-  Wilch  Deer:1  For  look  at 
his  fierceness,  and  that  lit-  could  not  he 
hurt  until  I  had  a  charm-stone  like  liis 
own.  And  you  know  that  I  tell  you 
truth." 

"Yes,  old  fellow,  I  know  you  tell 
me  the  truth  as  you  see  it.  I'.iit  it  is 
nothing-  strange  for  a  huck  to  be  Itruro 
in  the  fall—  that  I  have  suffered  by  my- 
self. And  [fancy  you  cowZd  have  killed 
him  before  if  you  had  not  felt  so  sure 
that  you  couldn't."  Then  I  was  rather 
ashamed  to  have  said  even  so  much, 
and  as  gently  as  it  could  be  said,  for 
I  do  not  admire  the  always-superior 
person.  But  the  old  man  understood, 
and  was  not  offended;  only  he  shook 
his  head  with  real  sadness,  and  said  : 

"Ah,  that  way  was  Luis.  God  keep 
you  from  being'  taught  as  he  was !" 


that  this  is  the Venado  Encantado?  How  dost  thou  think 
to  kill  him?  For  lie  has  in  his  horns  a  stone  of  great 
power,  having  the  which  he  cannot  be  harmed.  There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  and  that  is 
to  shoot  him  when  he  sees  thee  not.  But  that  even  the 
best  hunter  cannot  do,  for  the  animal  is  very  wise  and  of 
sharp  sight.  Only  having  an  invisible  stone  could  one 
do  it.' 

"'And  have  other  deer  this  stone?'  I  asked;  and  he 
replied:  'There  are  some,  for  this  is  not  the  only  Witch 
Deer.  But  none  of  them  canst  thou  kill  if  they  see  thee.' 

"After  that  they  saw  me  little  in  Abiquin,  for  I  was 
always  hunting.  For  many  months  I  pursued  the  trail 
of  every  buck  deer,  killing  many.  And  at  last,  shooting 
from  ambush  one  that  passed  me  unsuspecting,  I  found 
in  the  first  fork  of  its  horns  a  stone  like  this,  but  not  the 
half  of  it  in  size.  This  I  proved  in  many  ways,  and  clear 
it  was  that  now  my  luck  had  changed. 

"Being-  satisfied  of  this,  then,  I  loaded  my  rifle  with 
great  pains,  and  went  one  evening  in  search  of  the  Vena- 
do  Encantado.  Coming  to  the  mesa  by  night,  I  camped 
among  the  rocks,  without  a  fire,  and  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore the  sun,  climbed  up  without  a  little  noise.  In  my 
pouch  was  the  stone,  and  my  rifle  was  well  ready.  When 
I  came  through  the  cleft  at  the  top,  there  stood  the  deer, 
looking  straight  at  me,  not  twenty  yards  distant,  and  I 
threw  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  giving-  myself  up  for1  lost. 
But  lie  moved  not,  and  watching  him,  I  perceived  that 
he  did  not  see  me  at  all — the  which  is  proof  that  the  stone 
makes  one  to  be  invisible.  '  At  this  I  took  heart,  and  with 
a  true  aim  on  his  throat,  fired.  He  leaped  thus  high  in 
the  air  and  fell  dead;  and  coming  to  him,  I  found  that 
the  ball  had  broken  his  neck. 

"  His  meat  I  did  not  touch,  for  besides  being  accursed, 
he  had  killed  my  Luis,  whose  bones  I  brought  away  to 
Christian  ground  in  Abiquin.  But  in  the  first  fork  of 
the  horns,  which  were  taller  than  my  head,  I  found  this 
stone  which  you  see.  Since  I  have  that,  I  kill  whatso- 
ever deer  with  ease,  because  they  cannot  see  me.  What 
think  you,  then?" 

We  sat  for  a  few  moments  silent,  watching  the  flames 
that  licked  and  twisted  about  the  cedar  sticks  in  the  fire- 
place. Anastacio  was  voiceless,  with  an  awe  too  strong 
even  for  his  boyish  excitement;  and  as  for  me,  the  story 
of  Luis's  death  had  brought  back 'some  vivid  and  un- 


LIONS,  TIGERS,  AND  OTHERS -TAME. 

BY    GUSTAV    KOBBE". 

NO\V,  George,"  said  Beatrice,  as  she  settled  herself 
comfortably  in  her  chair  and  began   mending  the 
hole  in  her  doll's  dress,  "you've  seen  Hagen  beck's  trained 
animals   in  New  York,  and  I  haven't,  and  the  least  you 
can  do  is  to  tell  me  all  about  them." 

"  All  right,"  replied  George.  And  this  is  what  lie  told 
her: 

"There's  a  ring,  hut  it  isn't  like  a  circus  ring.  For  it's 
all  caged  in  so  that  the  animals  perform  in  a  large  cir- 
cular cage.  It  wouldn't  be  pleasant,  you  know,  to  have 
a  lion  leap  into  one  of  the  private  boxes,  or  the  tiger  take 
a  bite  or  two  out  of  one  of  the  lookers  on.  Even  before 
the  show  began  it  was  nice  to  feel  that  they  couldn't  get 
at  us;  for  every  now  and  then  we  heard  a  growl  or  roar 
from  the  lower  regions  where  the  animals  are  kept. 

"The  real  wild  animals  didn't  appear  in  the  first  act. 
The  show  began  with  a  funny  exhibition  of  some  great 
tall  storks.  They  came  in,  two  of  them,  and  walked 
around  in  a  comical  way,  jumping  over  hurdles,  walk- 
ing tight-ropes,  and  spreading  their  wings  to  keep  their 
balance.  (  hie  of  them  stood  on  the  clown's  head.  Then 
some  geese  came  in,  and  they  marched  around  just  as  the 
<-lo\\  ii  told  them  to,  and  then  there  was  an  awfully  fun- 
ny show  with  a  stork,  a  monkey,  and  a  little  French 
poodle.  The  stork  went  into  a  corner,  and  tucked  his 
long  neck  into  a  hole  near  the  door,  and  then  the  clown 
fired  off  a  pistol.  Down  went  Mr.  Stork  just  as  if  he  had 
been  really  shot,  and  there  he  lay  to  all  appearance  dead. 
In  a  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  the  little 
poodle,  all  dressed  in  black,  drawing  a  little  doll's  hearse 
with  a  black  monkey  sitting  upon  the  box.  They  went 
around  the  cage  once  or  twice,  and  then  the  clown  picked 
up  Mr.  Stork,  shut  him  in  the  hearse,  and  the  monkey 
drove  off  with  him. 

"Another  pretty  thing  was  a  little  tableau  where  all 
the  storks  came  in  and  stood  around  a  cradle  with  a  little 
baby  in  it.  It  looked  exactly  like  the  pictures  in  our  book, 
you  know. 

"The  next  thing  we  saw  coming  up  the  track  from 
below  was  the  dearest  little  elephant.  Topsy's  her  name, 
and  they  say  she's  the  smallest  elephant  in  the  world. 
The  original  Topsy  'just  growed.'  I  suppose  this  Topsy 
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Fr.iui   a    I'li,,t.,-r:i|>li    hy  Sarony. 

jnsi  didn't  grow.  But  she  was  enormous  beside  the  two 
Shetland  ponies  that,  came  up  after  her.  Two  fine  boar- 
hounds,  and  the  tamer.  Miss  Berg,  completed  tin-  'cast' 
for  this  act.  a-,  they  say  in  tin1  theatre.  Miss  Berg  was 
liadly  l)it.ten  by  a  tiger  in  ('hicago  last  summer,  but  she 
intends  putting  that  same  tiger  through  his  tricks  later 
in  the  season.  These  live  animals  marched  around  the 
ring,  'right  about,  face,'  'left  about  face. 'as  she  com- 
manded. Topsy  stood  with  her  hind  feet  on  one  stool 
and  her  front  feet  on  another,  forming  an  elephant  arch, 
and  the  ponies  and  hounds  wound  in  and  out  around  the 
stools  and  under  Topsy.  This  \vas  very  pretty  and 
graceful.  After  that  the  animals  played  at  seesaw. 
Topsy  stood  in  the  middle,  a  pony  and  a  hound  at  each 
end,  and  Topsy  worked  the  seesaw  by  throwing  her 
weight  tirst  toward  one  end,  and  then  toward  the  other. 

"  \Vlien  Miss  Berg  and  her  animals  bad  gone,  a  li( SS, 

and  a  savage,  tricky-looking  one  she-  was  too,  dashed  into 
the  ring  and  leapt  upon  a  pedestal,  crouching  there  and 
growling  savagely.  Then  a.  pretty  moll  led  pony.  Kal- 
muck, circled  around.  He  was  closely  followed  by  a 
boar-hound,  who  acted  like  a  policeman,  ready  to  arrest 
tne  lioness  if  she  should  attack  the  pony.  The  pony's 
neck  and  haunches  were  protected  by  spiked  armor. 
Kalmuck  nee. led  this,  fur  when  he  cantered  past  the  ped 
estal,  Helena,  that  was  the  lioness's  name  (much  too  nice 
a  name,  it  seemed  to  me.  fur  such  a.  \\ilil  brnlei.  spra  IPJ 
with  a  growl  right,  on  to  his  hack,  and  rude  around  the 
riii";  until  she  leapt,  on  to  a  high  platform,  under  which 
Kalmuck  parsed.  There  she  crouched  and  glared  at  Mr. 
I'enje.  the  trainer,  as  though  she  would  like  to  spring 
upon  him  and  kill  him  \\itii  one  blow  of  her  great  paw. 
When  Kalmuck-  came  around  again  she  jumped  down 
on  to  the  pony's  back,  and  leapt  through  a  hoop  which 
the  hound  held  bet  ween  his  teeth. 

"Then  Beketow,  a  Russian  clown,  did  some  funny 
things  with  three  wild-boars.  After  this. a  line  lion.  1  Mack 
I'rince,  rode  on  Lula  the  horse,  who  was  guarded  by  a 
large  boar-hound  named  Nora.  Like  the  lioness.  Black 


Prince  sprang  upon  (lie  platform:  but  when  bis  t  rainer. 
William  Philadelphia,  gave  the  signal  fur  him  to  leap  on 
to  Lula's  back,  he  just  shoued  Ins  teeth  anil  growled,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  1  wou'l  !"  The  keeper  struck  him.  but 
Black  I'rince  onh  pawed  savagely  at  him  and  urouled 
more  liercely.  At  last,  just  as  Lula  was  passing  under 
the  platform,  the  trainer  lashed  Illack  I'rince.  and  at  the 
same  t  ime  shut  oil' a  pistol.  That  \\asloo  much  even  for 
a  lion,  and  lilack  I'rince  sprang  dou  n  from  his  high 
perch  on  lu  Lula's  bad;.  Later  on  the  lion  shot  oH'  a 
pistol.  '  A  string  was  tied  to  the  trigger  and  a  piece  of 
meat  to  the  siring',  and  when  the  lion  grabbed  the  meat, 
'  bang  '  went  the  pistol. 

"  <  'nc  <>f  ihe  prettiest  things  in  the  whole  show  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  three  seals.  The  men  brought  them  in 

in  three  big  boxes,  and  they  waddled  oul  on  i  he  floor  all 
wet  and  shiny.  I  guess  they  had  been  taken  right,  out  of 
the  tank  the\  lived  in.  First  the  trainer  gave  them  each 
a  tambourine,  and  they  played  away  with  a  funny  little 
grin  on  their  faces.  After  they  had  linished.  the  keeper 
turned  away  a  minute,  and  one  of  them  bit  the  tam- 
bourine, and  then  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse.  And  when  the 
keeper  turned  around  be  couldn't  tell  who  did  if.  The 
minute  he  turned  away  again  the  sly  little  seal  hit  the 
tambourine  aeain,  and  then  looked  as  innocent  as  ever. 
It  was  awfully  funny,  and  they  were  the  brightest  ani- 
mals at,  the  show,  I  think. 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  sit- 
ting under  a,  tree  in  Paradise  with  wild  beasts  strolling  or 
Lounging' about  them?  Well,  Mr.  Melirman  takes  things 
about  as  coolly,  though  he  is  in  the  cage  with  seventeen 
animals — two  tigers,  four  lions,  two  leopards,  two  black 
bears,  one  polar-bear,  and  six  boar-hounds.  It's  wonder- 
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ftil  how  thoy  mind  him  !  Seventeen  stools  arc  placed 
around  the  ring  for  the  animals,  and  they  sit  there  on 
their  haunches  like  so  many  school-children,  never  rising 
until  railed  on  to  recite  or  to  perform.  One  tiger,  a 
splendid  fellow,  who  didn't  obey  at  once,  he  quietly  took 
by  the  ear  and  led  to  a  grooved  hoard.  ()n  this  hoard 
was  a  globe  on  which  the  hirer  walked.  Still  more  won- 
derful was  the  way  one  of  the  black  bears  walked  on  this 
rolling-  globe,  for  while  the  tiger  did  so  on  all-fours,  the 
bear  walked  on  his  hind  legs  only,  even  turning  when 
the  globe  reached  the  end  of  the  board  and  rolling  it 
back  again.  This  hear  was  so  funny  looking  that  every 
one  laughed  when  Mr.  Mehrman  led  him  into  the  ring. 
He  is  a  great  comedian  without  knowing  it.  His  f'ir  is 
trimmed  so  that  he  appears  to  wear  one  of  those  long- 
cut-away  coats,  the  white  fur  about  his  neck  looks  like  a 
collar,  he  walks  with  a  slow  swaying  gait  that's  too  funny 
for  anything,  and  if  he  had  a  chrysanthemum  in  bis  but- 
ton-hole he'd  be  a  regular  dude.  Mr.  Meh  i ma  u  made  the 
animals  seesaw,  form  a  staircase  and  a  pyramid;  and  the 
boar-hounds  leapt  over  living  hurdles  of  lions  and  tiger-. 
The  tigers,  who  looked  as  much  like  kings  as  the  lions. 
for  they  were  great  strong  fierce  brutes,  were  harnessed 
up  to  a,  chariot.  A  lion  entered  the  chariot,  stood  with 
his  fore  paws  resting  on  its  front,  and  when  lie  had  had 
a  crown  placed  oil  his  head  and  been  clad  in  royal  pur- 
ple, the  tigers  drew  him  around  the  ring,  two  hoar-hounds 
acting  as  footmen. 

''After  that  the  trainer  let  (lie  animals  romp  as  they 
pleased.  Some  flung  themselves  pell  niell  on  the  ground 
or  rolled  about,  and  Mr.  Melmnan  went  among  them. 
giving  lumps  of  sugar  to  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards,  as  if 
they  were  as  tame  as  horses. 

"The  crowning  act  was  performed  by  Mr.  Darling  and 
five  great  handsome  lions.  They  stood  on  stools  while 
two  hounds  leapt  gracefully  over  them.  Afterwards  the 
lions  held  ropes  in  their  jaws  for  the  dogs  to  leap  over. 
One  lion  that  refused  to  come  down  from  his  stool  the 
trainer  calmly  took  piggy-back,  carried  him  to  his  cor- 


ner, and  flung  him  down.  At  the  end  the  lions  lay  down 
in  a  heap  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  Mr.  Darling  Mung 
himself  on  this  living  lion  rug,  lay  on  it,  and  rolled  over 
it.  Yet,  one  blow  of  a  paw  or  one  snap  of  a  pair  of  jaws, 
and  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  him." 

"Wonderful!"  exclaimed  Beatrice.  "See,"she  con- 
tinued, holding  up  the  doll's  dress,  "I've  finished  !" 

"  So  have  I,"  said  George. 


THE    UTK    OK    THE    LAUNCH   "END    RUSH. 

BY  JAMES  BAIiNKS 


OH,  I  say,  let's  cut  and  run  for  it  '"  said  Joe  Billings 
to  .lack,  as  they  stood  surrounded  by  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  on  die  pier,  for  the  people  hung  about  look- 
in^  at  the  boys  as  if  they  were  some  new  kind  of  animal. 
"I  can't,  stand  this  dime-museum  racket  any  longer."  he 
concluded,  nervously. 

"Yes.  let's  get  out  and  get  something  to  eat,"  put  ill 
Frank  Eddy.  whose  red  eyes  still  showed  the  ell'cctsof  the 
struggle  in  the  smoking  hay.  "  Do  yon  know.  Jack,"  he 
went  on.  "Tom  Lewis  is  the  greatest  cook  yon  ever  saw. 
What  do  you  suppose  he  did  —eh  '  Sera  .....  led  I  he  eggs 
with  their  shells  on;  and  to-day  he  '  struck.'  and  threw 
the  oil  stove  overboard." 

"Oh,  go  'way!"  laughed  Tom,  who  bad  just  linished 
making  the  End  Rush  fast  to  the  pier.  "1  dropped  tin- 
shells  in  by  mistake;  and  this  morning  I  had  the  stove 
on  d-'ck  to  clean  it.  and  the  launch  rolled.  ;i  ml  overboard 
went  the  stovt  —  kerplunk!  Stars!  but  I'm  h  un<j  ry  !" 

"Which  reminds  me  that  I  am  too."  said  Jack,  remem- 
bering his  sensations  of  an  hour  or  so  ago.  "We'll  all 
go  up  to  the  hotel  and  feed.  What  do  you  sa\ 

It  was  evident  that  unanimous  assent  was  meant  by 
the  glances  the  boys  shot,  at  one  another.  With  some 
dillieiihy  they  broke  away  from  the  crowd  and  made 
their  way  to  the  hotel,  leaving  the  launch  still  the  centre 
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of  attraction;  for  two  boatmen  had  taken  possession  of 
the  dynamiter,  and  uere  sailing  liei1  hack  ti>  her  anchor- 
age 

"  Wlio  is  your  young  friend,  Jack  {"inquired  one  of  the 

boys  as  Ibey  eliinhed  llie  hill. 

Adams  looked  a  nun  id.  and  saw  (lie  "  freckle  face  "  tag- 
ging hehind  him,  walking  backwards  half  llie  tune  in 
order  to  feast  Ills  eyes  on  (lie  heroes. 

"  I  don't  know  his  name."  said  Jack,  "hut  lit;  is  a  lieu- 
pal  of  mine." 

"  My  name  is  .lason  Pillsbury  Sea  box,"  answered  the 
eurious  one,  speaking  for  himself.  "But  'most  every- 
body calls  me  '  1'illbux  '  for  short."  Mr.  Pillbox  had 
evidently  never  been  taught  that  it  was  rude  to  stare. 
But  he  went  no  further  than  the  gate,  and  there  they  left 
him  hanging  to  the  pickets. 

The  huvs,  having  put  on  dry  (dollies  before  leaving 
the  launch,  felt  the  comfortable  glow  of  anticipation  that 
all  hungrv  people  have  as  they  stalked  into  the  dining- 
room  of  the  hotel. 

A  colored  waiter  with  a  shaved  head  displayed  a  re- 
markable memory  in  classifying  the  order;  and  the  pro- 
prietor came  up  rubbing  his  hands,  quite  overcome,  as 
proprietors  sometimes  are,  at  the  appearance  of  distin- 
guished visitors. 

The  crew  of  the  End  Rnsli  were  not  self-conscious  boys, 
and  they  did  not  notice  the  interest  they  had  excited  in 
the  other  guests;  neither  did  they  notice  that  their  fame 
must  have  spread  to  the  kitchen,  for  the  shiny-headed 
colored  man  absolutely  waltzed  through  the  swinging- 
doors  in  his  elation  at  being  chosen  to  wait  upon  them. 

They  were  all  busy  trying  to  tell  .Tack-  the  whole  story 
of  the  cruise  up  to  date,  from  the  time  they  had  left  City 
Island  to  the  unfortunate  losing  of  the  oil  stove. 

At  last  Jack  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  Joe  Billings  a 
question  very  quietly. 

"Didn't  you  know  that  was  dynamite  on  board  the 
sloop,  Joe?"  be  inquired. 

"Well,"  said  Joe,  slowly,  "not  until  we  had  the  lire 
nearly  out.  But,  Jack  "  (and  Billings's  strong  young  face 
took  on  a  curious  expression  i.  "  when  I  saw  what  was  in 
those  cases  I  thought  my  ribs  would  fall  right  away  from 
me.  Ugh!  don't  let's  talk  about  it!" 

The  boys  sat  there  at  the  table  after  all  the  rest  of  the 
dining-room  was  empty,  and  the  waiter  brought  them  the 
very  freshest  nuts  and  the  very  largest  raisins.  Sudden- 
ly, while  they  were  talking,  they  heard  the  sound  of 
music. 

''Hello!  Circus  in  town  !"  said  Dave  Scott,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  End  Rush— a  rather  silent  boy,  who  had 
spent  two  of  his  vacations  in  a  railway  machine  shop. 

"No!  Just  look  out  the  window,  lads!"  shouted  Merry 
Davis,  whom  they  called  "  The  Navigator,"  because  he  was 
going  to  enter  Annapolis  in  the  fall.  "Look  out  the 
window,"  he  repeated. 

There  they  came  up  the  gravel-walk,  the  Westport 
Silver  Cornet  Band,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  new  uniform, 
a  drum-major,  and  a  shining  motto  on  the  bass-drum. 

Up  the  walk  they  swung— "Ta,  ra,  tara,  rani  "--the 
horns  bleating  and  the  big  bassoons  booming  away  for 
dear  life. 

"Jinks!"  exclaimed  Lewis,  ''isn't  that  fine — eh?" 

And  all  six  of  the  boys  left  the  table  and  ran  out  on 
the  piaz/a. 

"  '  High-school  Cadets'  March  !'  "  shouted  Jack,  in  Frank 
Eddy's  ear.  "(ireat,  isn't  it  'i" 

The  crash  of  the  music  of  forty  pieces  was  deafening 
as  it  vibrated  under  the  piazza  roof.  But,  oh,  how  ex- 
hilarating it  was!  There's  nothing  that  flutters- the  aver- 
age boy's  heart  the  way  a  big  bass-drum  does,  especially 
if  he  is  right  close  against  it.  And  there  were  the  mag- 
nificent creatures  in  red  and  white  and  gold  marking 
time  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  steps.  The  lawn  was  cov 


ered   with  the   mob  of   people   that   had  accompanied   them 
up  the  si  reel. 

Suddenly  (he  tall  man  in  the  bearskin  bushy  raised 
hi-  gilded  slal!',  and  the  music  slopped  with  an  extra-tri- 
umphant snort  and  a  closing  and  ino-l  emphatic  bang 
on  the  big  drum. 

"Oil,  I  forgot  to  tcdl  you,"  said  Jack,  hastily:  "this 
is  all  for  you  fellows." 

"Eh?"  said  Joe,  weakly.      "I  hope  not." 

He  had  evidently  had  enough  notoriety  for  one  day. 
But  he  had  a  slill  harder  ordeal  in  store  for  him. 

The  boys  had  not  noticed  that  the  people  were  all  look- 
ing in  their  direction,  and  that  the  trombone-players  had 
seemed  to  be  getting  ready  to  hurl  their  slides  at  the  lit- 
tle group  in  blue  and  white  flannel;  for  the  band  had 
never  taken  its  eyes  off  the  "End-Rushers."  The  boys' 
delight  had  encouraged  the  "silver  cornets"  to  do  their 
very  level  best. 

As  soon  as  the  band  stopped  a  middle-aged  man  with 
an  iron-gray  beard  walked  up  to  where  the  crew  were 
standing.  Placing  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  Joe 
and  Tom  Lewis,  as  if  he  were  arresting  them,  the  Mayor 
of  Westport  marched  them,  like  two  culprits,  to  the  head 
of  the  steps. 

The  people  broke  out  into  a  wild  huzza,  the  drummer 
rumbling  the  bead  of  his  drum  to  help  them  out,  and  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  seeming  to  disperse  the 
dampness  in  an  instant. 

"Citizens  of  Westport."  began  the  Mayor,  tapping 
with  his  lingers  on  the  boys'  shoulders  —  "citizens  and 
J'rii'iul.t  of  Westport."  Here  the  Mayor  included  the 
hotel  guests  with  a  nod  of  his  head.  "  In  the  olden 
times — when  any  knight  or  valiant  sailor  performed  a 
signal  deed  of  service  for  a  town  or  a  community — the 
citizens  would  march  to  meet  him  and  his  brave  com- 
panions—with drums  beating — er — er — fanfare  of  trum- 
pets''— here  the  Mayor  indicated  the  band,  and  one  of  its 
members  grunted  a  bass  horn  —  "and — and" — the  grunt 
had  evidently  disturbed  his  Honor,  for  he  ended  up, 
"and  such.  Now  our  brave  young  friends" — the  Mayor 
was  glaring  at  the  bass  horn — "and  their  little — er — cor- 
acle, have  to-day  saved  Westport  from  a  frightful  calam- 
ity. They  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  our  deep- 
est, and  I  may  say  our  heartfelt  gratitude."  Here  the 
Mayor  enlarged  on  the  incident,  and  the  boys  looked  at 
him  appealingly.  Almost  breathless,  he  finished  at  last' 
with,  "Thus  I.  as  Mayor  of  this  flourishing  city,  which 
has  so  lately  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve will  soon  absorb  the  county-seat  from  the  toicn  of 
Bellport" — triumphantly — "as  representative  of  you  all, 
I  present  these  young'  men  with  the  freedom  of  the  city." 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!"  shouted  the  crowd.  Then  some- 
body started  up  the  cry  of  "Speech!"  and  they  all  took 
it  up — "Speech!  speech!" 

Before  be  really  knew  where  he  was,  Joe  Billings 
found  himself  standing  there  in  front,  pushed  forward 
by  the  Mayor's  strong  hand. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  began  Joe,  desperately 
twisting  his  fingers  behind  his  back,  "except  that  if  we 
had  blown  up  in  that  old  sloop,  our  only  excuse  would 
have  been  that  we  'did  not,  know  it.  was  loaded';  and 
we're  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  and 
music — and —  Joe  looked  at  the  resplendent  figure  in 
the  busby,  and  concluded,  "You've  got  a  corking  good 
band." 

At  that  there  was  a  flourish  of  the  gilt  baton,  and  the 
silver  cornets  exploded  into  musical  fireworks,  which 
proved  to  be,  "Hail,  the  Conquering,"  etc.,  with  varia- 
tions written  in  by  the  leader.  It  was  rendered  with 
greal  feeling  and  enthusiasm. 

After  this  there  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  boys  were 
invited  by  a  red  headed  man  to  attend  a  "grand  compli- 
mentary chowder  given  on  the  next  day  by  the  Red- 
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jacket  Engine  Company,  the  crack  fire  organization  <>f 
eastern  Connecticut,  winners  of  the  Twiddle  Shield,  and 
holders  of  the  long-distance  n>eord,"  said  the  speaker, 
using  these  words  as  if  lie  dared  any  one  to  contradict 
him.  The  hoys,  after  u  consultation,  agreed  to  accepl 
the  invitation.  As  it  proved,  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary happened  at  the  chowder. 

"I  hope  that  we  won't  be  sorry  that  we  promised  that 
we  would  go  to-morrow,"  one  of  the  boys  said,  as  they 
sat  together  at  the  end  of  the  piazza  that  night.  They 
were  about  to  start  for  the  pier  to  "turn  in"  on  the 
cushions  beneath  the  awning  of  the  Eiul  Hush. 

"  ( )h,  we  may  have  a  smooth  line  of  amusements,"  was 
Merry's  somewhat  slangy  comment.  "They  are  going 
to  give  us  games,  clams,  and  cake,  you  know." 

Just  then  a  young  man  who  was  stopping  at  the  hotel, 
and  who  had  been  talking  to  them  earlier  in  the  evening, 
came  ii]>  and  joined  the  group. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  chaps  are  going  to  stay  over  for 
the  chowder.."  said  the  young  man,  whose  name  was 
Grant;  "and  if  you  won't  think  me  presuming,  I  have  a 
scheme  that  I  think  will  result  in  real  good  fun." 

The  boys  had  noticed  the  skull-and-hones  pin  on  Mr. 
Grant's  waistcoat,  and  a  question  from  Lewis  elicited  the 
information  that  Mr.  Grant  had  played  baseball  on  the 
"Yale  Consolidated." 

"I  was  never  a  crack  player  myself, "said  Mr.  Grant. 
"  But  my  brother  played  on  the  'varsity,  you  know,  and 
becomes  here  to-night.  Now  I  was  thinking  if  you  fel- 
lows play  ball,  we  could  get  up  a  team  and  play  the  Red 
Jackets.  There's  a  chap  stopping  here  we  could  use  in 
the  field.  That  makes  nine  men,  you  see." 

"Great  scheme!"  cried  the  crew  of  the  End  Jfnuli  in 
unison.  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  five  of  them  had  played  in 
the  in-field  of  the  school  nine,  and  the  sixth,  have  Scott, 
had  been  a  substitute. 

"We'll  probably  get  beaten  all  to  smithereens,"  said 
Eddy,  sitting  up  in  his  blankets  late  that  night. 

"Yes,  and  you'd  keep  us  awake  for  a  week  trying  to 
place  the  blame  on  the  umpire,"  laughed  Joe,  putting  out 
the  lantern.  "Go  to  sleep  now,  all  of  you,  and  if  Jack 
snores  we'll  duck  him." 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  the  boys 
were  up  early,  and  met  in  front  of  the  hotel  for  practice. 
By  the  time,  however,  that  they  were  ready  to  start  for 
the  chowder  it  had  begun  to  cloud  up  a  little  and  they 
were  afraid  of  rain. 

"It's  all  because  they  got  out  those  placards  announ- 
cing the  game,"  grumbled  Eddy,  as  the  boys  crowded 
into  the  hotel  bus.  "  And  they'll  beat  us,  sure." 

"Don't  be  a  clam,  my  son,"  said  Merry,  assuming  a 
patronizing  air.  "I  prognosticate  that  something  will 
happen." 

It  was  a  beautiful  spot  where  the  Red  Jackets  held 
their  chowders — an  expanse  of  smooth  green  meadow  oil 
the  shore  of  a  little  inlet  a  mile  or  so  above  the  town. 
Some  large  trees  shaded  one  end,  and  a  rough  stand  of 
"  bleachers  "  had  been  built  behind  the  back-stop. 

Already  quite  a  number  of  people  had  gathered,  at- 
tracted by  the  prospect  of  the  sport,  wagons  and  carriages 
had  driven  in,  and  some  women  and  children  had  taken 
possession  of  the  bleachers. 

"Oh,  there's  Pillbox!"  said  Joe,  pointing  out  their 
barefooted  friend  as  he  scampered  into  the  grass  looking- 
for  a  hard-hit  ball.  "Say,  fellows,  let's  get  him  for  a 
mascot.  What  do  you  say?" 

"Call  him  over,"  said  Eddy;  and  Pillbox,  after  being 
decorated  with  Eddy's  showy  blazer,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  bats  the  boys  had  purchased  in  the  town.  He  sat 
there,  proud  as  a  praised  spaniel  and  panting  with  ex- 
citement. 

The  foreman  of  the  engine  company  (who  was  also 
captain  of  the  nine)  came  up  and  gave  to  each  of  the 


boys  what  he  called  "  a  triflin'  sooviner."  It  was  a 
very  beautiful  badge  indeed,  with  u  hopelessly  entangled 
monogram  and  an  inch  of  gilt  fringe.  Then  he  intro- 
duced the  rival  nine  (who  were  all  grown  men)  and  sev- 
eral other  members  of  his  company  by  name.  This  took 
some  time  and  a  great  deal  of  hand  shaking,  and  it  was 
quite  half  ail  hour  before  the  game  was  called. 

In  the  mean  time,  despite  the  threatening-  weather,  the 
place  had  begun  to  present  quite  a  lively  appearance.  A 
lot  of  girls  had  strolled  down  from  the  town  and  had 
seated  themselves  along  the  base-lines  with  their  escorts — 
young  men  who  brushed  oil'  the  dust  from  their  shoes 
with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  had  large  gilt  watch-chains 
sprawled  across  their  waistcoals.  The  sail  of  a  large  cat- 
boat  suddenly  appeared  through  the  trees,  and  the  AU!t> 
B.  came  up  the  inlet  before  the  easterly  wind.  No  picnic 
or  chowder  could  be  successful  without  Uncle  Daniel  be- 
ing present.  To  day  Uncle  Daniel  had  on  his  sou'wester, 
and  glanced  aloft  dubiously.  As  soon  as  he  landed  his 
passengers  the  game  was  called  and  the  Red  Jackets 
took  the  field. 

Joe  was  first  at  the  bat,  and  off  the  second  ball — an 
out-shoot — proved  part  of  Merry's  prognostication  to  be 
true,  for  he  caught  it  just  right,  and  reached  third,  com- 
ing in  on  an  overthrow  to  file  plate. 

"  Waal,  he  kin  play  hall,  I  tell  ye,"  said  Captain  Bule. 
"  All  hemlock,  but  that  was  a  powerful  blow!" 

"  One  large  one,"  said  Merry,  who  was  keeping  score. 
"Mr.  Grant's  brother,  you're  next;  let's  see  you  spoil 
a  curve." 

The  two  Grant  brothers  and  the  unknown  had  driven 
down  in  a  dog-cart.  The  "unknown  "  had  proved  to  be 
a  rather  fat  boy  of  seventeen,  who  had  a,  way  of  jingling 
his  lingers  after  he  had  caught  or  muffed  a  ball,  as  the 
case  might  be,  but  who  tried  for  everything  with  a  sort 
of  elephantine  determination. 

He  stuttered  a  little,  and  as  he  handed  the  bat  to  the 
old  'varsity  player  he  said,  "  N-n-now  m-make  a-a  Ya- 
yale  h-h-lnt." 

"  Swat."  The  mascot  rolled  over  in  astonishment,  and 
the  Red  Jacket  pitcher  lay  down  in  his  box  and  made 
believe  fan  himself.  Nobody  moved;  the  ball  had  gone 
over  the  trees  and  plash  into  the  inlet.  The  young  man 
with  the  Y  on  his  gray  shirt  walked  around  the  bases 
and  home. 

But  the  next  three  went  out  in  order.  Jack  Adams 
flew  out  to  short  on  a  pop  fly :  Eddy  struck  out,  and 
glared  murder  at  the  umpire;  while  Dave  Scott  knocked 
a  ball  right  into  the  first-baseman's  hands. 

The  Red  Jackets  could  not  solve  Joe  Billings's  curves, 
and  retired  "one,  two,  three." 

When  Merry  Davis  came  up  in  the  second  inning 
Pillbox  dusted  off  the  plate  with  his  hat  and  said,  "Ef 
yer  wait  long  'nuff  you'll  git  yer  base  on  balls;  that  pit- 
cher ain't  no  good." 

"How  do  you  know  so  much  about  him;"  said 
Merry. 

"He's  my  brother,"  whispered  Master  Pillbox,  who 
would  allow  no  such  a  trilling  thing  as  family  ties  to  in- 
terfere with  his  proficiency  as  a  mascot. 

So  Merry  waited,  and  was  rewarded  with  first  base. 
Lewis  made  a  two-bagger,  and  Mr.  Grant  was  caught  out 
by  the  third-baseman,  who  nearly  made  a  double. 

The  unknown  struck  wildly,  and  grunted  loudly  at 
three  very  distant  balls,  and  Joe  Billings  came  to  the  bat 
again. 

"  One  ball,"  called  the  umpire,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  scream  from  the  bleaching-boards.  Everybody 
turned  and  saw  the  whole  top  row  pointing  out,  towards 
left  Held.  One  woman  stood  up  and  shrieked  a  man's 
name  out  loud  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  terror. 

There  was  a  low  fence  outside  of  a  tall  hedge  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  left-fielder.  It  half  concealed 


"I  DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  SAY,"  BEGAN  JOE,  DESPERATELY. 


a  long  brown  house  that  had  a  most  dismal  and  forbid- 
ding1 mien,  at  least  as  much  as  could  be  seen  through  l.he 
ragged  gaps  in  the  shrubbery. 

A  man  dressed  in  blur  overalls,  barefooted,  and  with  a, 
scanty  red  undershirt  hanging  loo^e  about  his  shoulders, 
had  cautiously  lowered  himself  over  the  low  fence,  and 
was  creeping  on  all-fours  like  a  wild  animal  down  upon 
the  unsuspecting  left -fielder.  In  his  right  hand  the 
crouching  man  carried  a  long  shining  knife. 

"It's  Mad  Johnnie!"  shouted  tin.  uiasr.it,  in  a  shrill, 
piercing  voice  "  He's  escaped  from  the  crazy  house.  " 

Just  then  tin'  left  lirldrr.  a.  big  man,  turned,  and  look- 
ing1 behind  him,  saw  the  hideous  tiling  in  red.  With  a 
shout  of  terror  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  came  tearing  in 
towards  the  bleachers,  the  wild  man  in  hot  pursuit,  llour- 
ishing  his  weapon. 

Instantly  there  was  a  rush.  The  players  scattered  ill 
all  directions;  some  of  the  women  ran  towards  the  trees, 
but  most,  of  them  climbed  higher  up  on  the  bleachers, 
screaming. 

Hut  those  who  were  watching  the  dreadful  chase  saw 
a,  thing  happen  that  they  will  never  forget  to  their  dying 
days. 

Tom  Lewis  had  not  fled  with  the  others,  nor  had  Merry 
Davis.  Lewis  was  leaning  forward  as  if  he  were  toeing 
the  scratch  mark  in  a  running  race,  only  his  lingers  were 
stretched  out  wide,  ami  he  faced  towards  the  maniac,  who 
was  gaining  on  his  victim.  Suddenly  the  half  back  took 
two  or  three  hasty  steps  forward,  and  dived  past  the  left- 
fielder  straight  for  his  pursuer's  knees. 

Mad   Johnnie   pitched    into   the  air    with    a  how],  and 


was  then  thrown  heavily  backward,  "right  towards  his 
own  goal,"  as  Merry  described  it  afterwards.  The  knife 
rallied  out  of  his  hand,  and  Davis  himself  running  up 
kicked  it  further  ott'  and  plunged  to  Lewis's  assistance. 

"  Well  tackled,  by  jingo!"  shouted  the  Yale  player,  as 
he  ran  up,  with  several  others,  to  the  spot  where  the  two 
boys  were  trying  to  hold  the  struggling  madman. 

"  It's  a  panther — it's  a  wild  beast  !"  screamed  the  latter, 
trying-  to  free  himself.  But  it  was  no  use.  Two  strong- 
thick  set  men  jumped  the  fence,  and  presently  Mad 
Johnnie,  who  was  once  a  wealthy  shipper,  but  who  now- 
thought  he  was  an  Apache  chieftain,  was  "done  up 
brown."  as  Pillbox  expressed  it,  and  handed  over  the 
fence  like  a.  log.  It  was  never  explained  how  he  pro 
cured  the  knife. 

Somehow  a  certain  amount  of  interest  seemed  lacking 
when  the  game  was  resumed.  The  left-fielder  tool;  a  bat 
out  witli  him,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  pitcher's 
box.  Irving  to  be  funny  when  he  ought,  to  he  thankful; 
and,  worse  luck,  it  soon  be^an  to  rain  in  torrents.  The 
game  was  called,  and  the  boys  drove  back  to  town. 

"Great  town,  great  town!"  said  Merry, condescending- 
ly, with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  as  the  launch  plunged  int.. 
the  swell  of  the  Sound,  that  rose  and  fell  outside  the  long 
stone  jetty. 

"  We  will  come  back  and  finish  that  game  later  on. 
What  do  you  say,  lads?"  cried  Tom  Lewis,  who  was  put- 
ting some  salve  on  his  bruised  knees. 

"Sure.  Michael,"  said  Merry;  "if  we  did  not  have  to 
get  to  the  boat  race,  u  e'd  have  staid  a  u  eek.  ( ireat  town. 
Brother  Freedinen." 
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Y\7HO  whipped? 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

How  did  il  end;"  asked  a  swarm 
of  old  cadets  of  Mr.  Ross  mi  breaking1  ranks  after 
supper. 

"It  didn't  end."  was  (.lie  gloomy  answer.  "Allen 
jumped  the  tight  and  nabbed  the  plebe.  Ho  recognized 
me.  too.  I  reckon,  though  the  rest  of  us  got.  away." 

And  so  while  the  Fourth  Class  men  made  a  rush  to  find 
their  champion,  the  elders  clustered  about  the  referee  foi- 
particulars.  Geordie  was  found  at  his  tent,  looking-  very 
solemn,  but  quite  cool  and  collected.  He  had  chaii'jed 
back  to  plebe  dress  again,  and  had  bathed  the  bumps  and 
bruises  on  his  brown  face.  Connell  busily  aiding  him. 
His  hand  was  swollen  and  sore  from  a  sprain,  but  other- 
wise he  was  as  sound  as  ever. 

"We  had  Woods  licked."  said  Connell,  emphatically. 
"Graham  had  him  down  when  the  rush  came.  Every- 
body seemed  to  know  which  way  to  go  except  ourselves. 
We  ran  slap  into  Lieutenant  Allen,  and  he  had  to  stop 
and  take  my  name  instead  of  gobbling  the  others.  Yes, 
we've  got  to  go  to  the  guard-tent,  they  say.  There's  no 
helping  that." 

This  was  hard  news  indeed.  Fights  are  so  seldom  in- 
terrupted, and  the  system  is  looked  upon  so  eminently  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  nothing  but  the  most  outrageous 
luck  could  have  led  to  this  catastrophe;  and  then  to  think 
of  Graham's  being  the  victim — Graham  and  his  second — 
while  the  real  aggressors  had  escaped  scot-free. 

"Not  scot-free,  either,"  said  one  lucky  plebe,  who  had 
seen  the  battle  and  yet  escaped  capture.  "  Not  scot-free 
by  a  long  chalk.  Mr.  Woods  g-ot  one  Scotch  lick  he  won't 


forget  in  a  week."  Whereat  some  of  the  group  took  heart 
and  laughed;  and  then  who  should  appear  but  the  Adju- 
tant, Mr.  (iienn. 

"  How  is  it.  plebe — any  damages?'' 

Geordie  looked  up  through  a  fast -closing  eye  as  he 
buttoned  his  jacket.  "  Hit  pretty  often,  I  guess,  but  I 
didn't  notice  it  much  at  the  time.  What  troubles  me  is 
that  it's  got  Mr.  Connell  into  the  guard-house." 

"Well,  that's  just  what  I've  come  to  see  you  about," 
said  Glenn.  "  Don't  worry  a.  particle.  No  one's  more 
sorry  you  were  caught  than  Mr.  Allen  himself,  I'll  bet. 
You've  got  to  go  to  the  guard  tent,  but  that's  only  for  a 
few  ila  \  s.  There's  no  dodging  regulations,  of  course,  but 
there  you'll  be  let  alone,  and  there'll  be  nobody  to  bother 
you.  You've  won  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  corps,  and 
you  did  well,  plebe."  And  here  the  Adjutant  put  his 
hand  on  Geordie's  shoulder.  "That  throw-  was  tip-top." 

And  then  the  assembled  plebes  would  have  been  only 
toou'lad  ID  vivo  three  cheers  for  the  Adjutant,  but  so  big 
a  gathering  of  the  "animals"  attracted  the  instant  atten- 
tion of  their  natural  enemies,  the  yearlings,  who  swooped 
down  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and  the  patrol  came  from  the 
guard-tent,  and  with  much  show  of  severity  the  corporal 
directed  Pops  and  Connell  to  fetch  their  blankets  and 
come  along. 

And  so,  solemnly,  the  two  culprits  were  marched 
away  amid  the  subdued  remarks  of  sympathy  on  ev- 
ery hand — even  the  group  of  elders  about  Ross — and  in 
much  better  frame  of  mind  than  that  magnate,  for  the 
orderly  came  at  the  moment  to  summon  Mr.  Glenn  to  the 
commandant's  tent.  That  meant  the  Colonel  wanted  his 
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Adjutant;    and    that   probably    meant    thai     those    cadets 
whom  Allen  had  seen  and  recognized  as  participants  in 

the   forbidden    light    Were    no\'     lo   be    placed    111   arrest. 

Captures  on  Ilie  spot  lie  had  made  Imt  I  u  o  (ieordie, 
breatliles>.  bewildered,  and  half  blind,  and  bis  second, 

<  ' •  1 1.  who  stood  I iy  hi.-,  friend  through  thick  and  thin. 

All  the  others  had  scattered  the  instant  the  warning- 
cry  of  the  scouts  was  heard:  Firs!  Class  men  and  year 
ling-.  \  ei era  i is  of  such  occasions,  darting  over  the  parapet 
and  across  the  road  and  down  the  rocky,  thickly  wooded 
steep  towards  the  chain  battery  walk',  better  known  as 
"  Flirtation."  u  bile  Mr.  Allen,  too  dignified  to  run  in  pur- 
suit, st  iimhlcd.  ; as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  on  the  men  he 
leastdesired  to  conic1  upon,  if,  indeed,  lie  desired  lo  capture 
any. 

But  he  recognized  both  Ross  and  Jennings  as  they 
darted  away,  and  saw  them  prominent  in  the  ring.  This 
meant  jeopardy  for  two  pairs  of  chevrons.  Ross,  slipping 
back  to  camp  at  the  first  opportunity,  eagerly  questioned 
Pops  and  Connell,  who  had  been  escorted  thither  by  the 
officer.  Had  Mr.  Allen  asked  them  to  name  the  others 
interested?  He  had. but,  as  became  cadets,  they  declined  to 
give  their  names.  Glenn  and  Otis,  the  other  two  First 
Class  men  on  the  ground,  had  quietly  ret  i  rod  among  the 
trees  in  rear  of  them  on  hearing  the  alarm,  and  then 
made  their  way  out  of  the  gate  as  the  Lieutenant  took  his 
helpless  prisoners  down  the  wooden  stairway  at  the  south- 
east angle.  They  had  not  been  seen. 

As  for  Allen's  coming,  it  was  accidental.  Strolling 
with  a  friend  from  the  hotel  around  the  road  that  skirts 
the  edge  of  the  heights,  he  heard  sounds  from  across  the 
grassy  parapet  no  graduate  could  mistake.  A  light,  of 
course!  and  having  heard  it,  it  was  his  duty  to  interfere. 
The  next  minute  he  was  through  the  north  gate  and 
bearing  down  on  the  battle,  when  the  outermost  yearlings 
caught  sight  of  his  coming  and  gave  the  alarm. 

Ross  and  Jennings  did  not  attend  the  hop  that  night. 
Before  they  had  bad  time  to  array  themselves  in  fresh 
white  trousers  and  their  best  uniform  coats,  Mr.  Glenn, 
the  Adjutant,  had  returned  from  the  commandant's  tent 
and  gone  straight  to  his  own.  Presently  he  emerged,  girt 
with  sash  and  sword-bolt,  and  that  meant  business.  No 
use  for  any  one  to  run  and  hide;  that  merely  deferred 
matters. 

"  Mr.  Ross,  you  are  hereby  placed  in  close  arrest,  and 
confined  to  your  tent.  Charge — promoting  a  fight.  By 
order  of  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Ha/.zard,''  was  the  pithy 
address  he  delivered  to  his  classmate,  with  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  emotion  which  he  might  have  displayed 
had  he  informed  him  he  was  detailed  for  guard  duty  on 
the  morrow.  And  yet  seconders  or  promoters  of  cadet 
fights  were  by  regulations  regarded  as  challengers,  and, 
as  such,  subject  to  court  martial  and  dismissal.  Then  he 
went  in  search  of  Jennings,  and  though  that  worthy  did 
for  a  moment  contemplate  the  possibility  of  hiding  some- 
where, he  was  too  slow  about  it.  Those  who  heard  Mr. 
Glenn  this  time  declare  he  threw  a  little  more  emphasis 
into  the  curt  order. 

And  so,  when  tattoo  sounded  that  night,  Cadet  Lieuten- 
ant Ross  and  Cadet  Corporal  Jennings  were  grumbling 
at  i  heir  fate  in  close  arrest  at  their  respective  tents,  for, 
being  chevron-wearers,  they  were  exempt  from  eonline- 
inent  with  the  common  herd  at  the  guard-tents,  where  by 
this  time  were  Pop*  and  Connell,  by  long  odds  the  two 
ino-t  popular  and  important  members  of  the  plebe  class. 

And  there  for  one  mortal  week  the  boys  remained, 
having  a  very  comfortable  time  of  it,  barring  the  nuisance 
of  being  turned  out.  with  the  uuanl  every  time  it  was  in- 
spected at  night.  They  were  exempt  from  all  the  annoy- 
ance of  their  comrades  down  in  the  body  of  camp.  They 
attended  all  drills,  and  lost  neither  instruction  nor  exer- 
cise. They  had  (lie  unspeakable  delight  of  being  allowed, 
every  warm  evening,  lo  raise  their  tent  walls  after  taps. 


and  sit  and  watch  classmate  after  classmate  taking  his 
tirst  lessons  in  sentry  duty  out  on  Ilie  posts  of  Two  and 
Six 

Especially  lleimy.  when  at  last  it  came  his  turn;  and 
that  self-snllicient  young  soldier,  in  just,  about  one  hour's 
active  deviling,  had  perhaps  the  liveliest  experience  of  a 
lifetime.  The  ollicers  ill  charge  for  some  reason  that 
has  never  yet  been  explained  seemed  particularly  deaf 
that  night.  The  < nnandanl  and  others  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  racket,  and  Benny's  instruction,  coaching, 
and  testing  above  all,  the  lesling  were  lefl  entirely  lo 
the  cadet  ollicers  and  noli  commissioned  oilieei'S  of  the 
guard,  and.  at  odd  times,  to  certain  volunteers  from  the 
tents  of  Companies  C  ami  P.  whose  costume  was  so  con- 
fusing that  their  own  comrades  couldn't  know  them; 
much  less  could  Benny. 

And  so  the  crack  Captain  of  the  IVanton  Battalion 
was  kept  hurrying  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his 
post,  challenging  an  array  of  mock  generals  and  colonels, 
armed  parties,  patrols,  grand  rounds,  reliefs,  friends 
with  the  countersign  or  enemies  without  it.  that  would 
have  been  simply  incredible  anywhere  but  on  a  plebe's 
post  at  West  Point.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  pool- 
confident  Benny,  who  had  guard  duty  at  his  tongue's  end 
and  wasn't  going  to  be  fooled  with,  had  made  every  blun- 
der a  sentry  could  possibly  make,  had  lost  every  item  of 
arms  and  equipments,  nerve  and  temper,  and  had  been 
bawling  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  Post  Number  Six. 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  the  Bean  ton  camp, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  regular 
service,  all  to  the  mischievous  delight  of  the  entire  corps, 
until  finally  he  could  bawl  no  longer.  He  had  sneered 
at  Pops  for  being  ducked  in  the  ditch  and  overwhelmed 
in  the  darkness,  yet  he,  occupying  an  open  post,  had  been 
so  utterly  bewildered,  so  completely  overcome,  that  the 
poor  fellow  would  have  been  thankful  fora  ditch  where- 
in to  hide  his  diminished  head. 

They  had  been  sent  for,  both  Pops  and  Connell.  and 
questioned  at  the  Colonel's  tent  as  to  the  other  partici- 
pants in  the  interrupted  fight,  but  respectfully  declined 
to  say  anything  oil  that  score;  and  finally,  just  as  it  was 
noised  about  camp  that  the  plebes  were  to  be  put  in  the 
battalion,  and  they  were  fearing  their  punishment  might 
keep  them  back,  they  heard  with  beating  hearts  the  order 
of  the  superintendent  read  in  Glenn's  clear  and  ringing 
tones  at  dress  parade.  Even  to  them,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
guard,  with  a  crowd  of  hundreds  of  gayly  dressed  specta- 
tors interposing  between  them  and  the  silent  battalion, 
every  word  seemed  distinct: 

For  "inciting,  promoting,  or  otherwise  participat- 
ing in  a  fight,  Cadet  Lieutenant  Ross  and  Cadet  Cor- 
poral Jennings  were  hereby  reduced  to  the  ranks  and 
confined  to  the  body  of  camp  east  of  the  color-line  until 
the  15th  of  August."  New  cadets  Connell  and  Graham, 
for  taking  part  in  the  same,  were  ordered  confined  to 
camp  for  the  same  period.  All  were  released  from  arrest, 
and  restored  to  duty;  and  Pops  and  Connell,  shouldering 
their  bedding,  went  back  to  their  tent  in  Company  B,  and 
reporting  to  Cadet  Lieutenant  Merrick,  in  charge  of  the 
plebes,  were  welcomed  with  acclamations  by  their  class- 
mates. 

That  night,  for  the  last  time,  the  new-comers  marched 
to  the  mess-hall  as  a  body.  That  night  at  tattoo,  for  the 
first  time,  they  answered  to  their  names  with  (heir  com- 
panies. Geordie  and  Connell,  rejoicing  in  having  got 
off  so  easily  (for  their  punishment  practically  amounted 
to  nothing  but  forfeiture  of  the  privilege  of  roaming 
over  public  lands  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  or  the  morn- 
ings they  marched  off  guard  i.  and  comforted  by  friendly 
•words  let  drop  by  occasional  First  Class  men,  set  them- 
selves busily  to  work  to  put  their  rifles  and  equipments 
in  order  again.  During  his  week  in  the  guard-tent  Pops 
had  caused  his  new  box  and  scabbard  to  be  put  in  his 
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locker,  well  covered  by  clothing-.  The  weather  had  been 
hot  and  dry,  so  that  the  handsome  new  rifle  had  not  suf- 
fered materially. 

Two  days  later  both  Graham  and  Connell  were  oil 
the  detail  again;  the  First  Class  privates  had  been  re- 
lieved from  guard  duty  as  such,  and  their  names  placed 
on  a  roster  to  serve  as  junior  officer  of  the  guard.  The 
twenty-one  sentries  were  therefore  taken  from  the  Third 
and  Fourth  classes,  and  on  this  particular  occasion  there 
marched  on  eight  yearlings  and  thirteen  plebes.  As  be- 
fore, Geordie  had  done  his  best  to  have  his  uniform  and 
equipments  perfect.  As  before,  Mr.  Glenn  seemed  dis- 
satisfied with  the  condition  in  which  he  found  two  of  the 
aspirants  for  colors  among  the  Third  Class  men.  Going 
back  to  the  front  rank,  he  indicated  two  young  gentle- 
men with  a  gesture  of  his  white-gloved  band,  saying, 
briefly,  "First  colors,  Murray;  second  colors,  Wren," 
passed  deliberately  by  four  other  yearlings,  Cadet  Private 
Jennings  among  them,  stopped  squarely  in  front  of  Pops 
in  the  centre  of  the  rear  rank,  and  said,  "  Third  colors, 
Graham." 

And  our  frontier  boy  felt  the  blood  surging  and  tin- 
gling up  to  the  tips  of  his  ears.  How  his  heart  danced 
in  response  to  the  sweet  melodies  of  Strauss,  as  in  waltz- 
time  the  band  beat  off  down  the  line.  How  proud 
and  happy  he  was  in  response  to  the  ringing  order: 
"Pass  in  review.  Forward,  guide  right."  The  natty 
little  column  marched  blithely  away,  wheeling  at  the 
angles,  passing  the  statuesque  officer  of  the  day  with  per- 
fect alignment  and  easy  swinging  step.  Prompt  and  si- 
lent he  stepped  from  the  ranks  at  the  order,  "  Colors,  fall 
out,"  knowing  that  every  eye  would  be  on  him  as  he 
passed  in  front  of  the  guard.  Then  came  the  order, 
"Rest";  and  then,  instantly,  in  Jennings's  angry  voice, 
"  By  thunder!  that's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  colors 
being  given  to  a  plebe  when  there  were  old  cadets  in 
line."  And  every  yearling  in  the  detail  probably  sym- 
pathized with  him. 

But  it  was  not  the  Adjutant  with  whom  Mr.  Jennings 
purposed  squaring  accounts  for  the  alleged  indignity, 
but  the  plebe  whose  sole  offence  was  that  he  had  obeyed 
orders  too  well. 

"  Keep  clear  of  that  brute  Jennings  all  you  can  to-day," 
whispered  Connell  to  his  tentmate.  "  He  means  mischief." 

And  Geordie  nodded.  Instinctively  he  felt  that  that 
burly  yearling  was  his  determined  enemy,  and  that  more 
trouble  was  coming.  From  Woods  he  had  had  not  a 
word  beyond  the  intimation  sent  by  Mr.  Curtis,  a  quiet, 
gentlemanly  fellow,  that  as  soon  as  the  excitement  had 
blown  over  he  should  expect  Mr.  Graham  to  meet  him 
again  and  finish  the  fight.  Referring  this  to  their  First 
Class  mentor,  Mr.  Otis,  they  were  told  that  it  was  custom- 
ary, though  not  necessary.  So  Pops  simply  replied, "  All 
right." 

But  Mr.  Jennings  behaved  with  rare  diplomacy.  All 
day  long  he  held  aloof  from  Graham,  never  so  much  as 
looking  at  him  after  the  first  angry  outbreak.  That 
evening,  when  relieved  from  guard  and  told  he  might 
return  to  his  tent,  Geordie  really  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  himself.  He  would  much  rather  have  been  subject 
to  sentry  duty  all  night.  However,  he  carefully  placed 
his  prized  rifle  in  the  gun-rack;  and  that  evening  a  lot  of 
plebes  were  singing  and  sparring  for  the  amusement  of 
their  elders  over  in  D  Company,  so  Geordie  went  thither 
to  look  on  and  laugh.  When  the  drums  came  beating 
tattoo  across  the  plain  he  returned  to  his  tent,  which  was 
dark  and  deserted.  Not  until  after  roll-call  did  Foster 
strike  a  light.  Then  Graham  noticed  that  four  or  five 
Third  Class  men  were  standing  and  watching  him  rather 
closely,  though  keeping  across  the  street.  He  stepped 
inside,  intending  to  make  down  his  bed  for  the  night; 
and  then,  there  stood  Foster,  candle  in  hand,  looking 
blankly  at  the  three  muskets. 


"Why,  Graham,"  said  he,  slowly,  "what's  happened 
to  your  gun  !" 

Turning  instantly,  Geordie  saw  by  the  light  of  the  can- 
dle, in  place  of  the  flawless,  glistening  weapon  he  had 
left  there  an  hour  earlier,  a  rifle  coated  red  with  rust  and 
dirt.  Amazed,  he  seized  and  drew  it  forth,  mechanically 
forcing  open  the  breech  lock  and  glancing  in.  There 
could  be  no  mistake;  from  butt  plate  to  front  sight,  bar- 
rel, bands,  hammer,  lock  and  guard,  breech  block  and  all, 
it  was  one  mass  of  rust.  Dazed  and  dismayed,  he  looked 
for  the  number,  and  then  all  doubt  was  gone.  It  was 
his  own  old  rifle,  the  one  that  had  been  taken  away  his 
first  night  on  post.  His  beautiful  new  gun  was  gone. 

One  moment  he  stood  irresolute,  then  sprang  forth  into 
the  company  street. 

"Mr.  Bend, "he  cried,  in  wrath  and  excitement,  "look, 
sir,  they've  taken  away  my  new  rifle,  and  left  this,  my 
old  one,  in  its  place." 

"  Who  has  done  it?"  snapped  Bend,  flaring  up  with 
indignation,  as  he  saw  the  abominable  plight  of  the  re- 
stored weapon.  "Have  you  any  idea?  Any  suspicion?" 

"No,  sir,  I  can't  accuse  any  one.  It's  too  mean  a 
trick." 

A  dozen  yearlings  were  gathered  by  this  time,  saying 
very  little,  however,  and  some  of  them  exchanging  signifi- 
cant glances,  but  Bend  turned  impatiently  away,  ordering 
Pops  to  follow. 

"  Oh,  Leonard,  look  at  this,"  he  cried,  as  they  reached 
the  Captain's  tent,  and  a  long  whistle  of  amazement  and 
indignation  was  all  the  First  Class  man  would  at  first 
venture  in  reply. 

"That  gun  lias  been  lying  in  damp  grass  ever  since 
the  night  you  lost  it,"  said  he,  finally.  "The  man  who 
took  your  new  one  knew  where  to  find  this,  and  was  one 
of  the  party  that  downed  you.  Have  you  still  no  sus- 
picion ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Geordie,  with  a  gulp.  "  I  suppose  they 
did  it  out  of  revenge  for  my  taking  colors  this  morning." 

"Glenn!  oh,  Glenn!"  called  Mr.  Leonard  from  his 
tent  door. 

••  Hello  I"  came  the  answer  back  through  the  darkness. 

"Come  here,  will  you?  lively — I  want  you." 

The  drums  and  fifes  by  this  time  -were  halted  on  the 
color-line,  and  the  last  part  of  tattoo  was  sounding.  Bend 
turned  away  to  superintend  the  formation  of  his  com- 
pany, but  the  Captain  directed  Graham  to  remain.  Pres- 
ently the  soldierly  form  of  the  Adjutant  appeared. 

"  Look  at  that!"  said  Leonard,  handing  him  Graham's 
rifle. 

"Hello!   where  did  you  find  it,  plebe?" 

"In  my  gun-rack,  sir,  just  now,  in  place  of  the  new 
one  you  saw  at  guard-mounting  this  morning." 

"  Do  you  mean  that's  gone?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That  '11  do,  then.  Join  your  company.  Leonard," 
said  he,  as  Geordie  turned  away,  "the  man  that  did  this 
dirty  trick  shall  be  kicked  out  of  the  corps  inside  of  six 
months,  if  I  have  to  drop  everything  else  to  find  him." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


STEEET   AEABS   OP  THE  WORLD. 

BY    V.  GRIBAYE'DOFF. 

WE  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  that  queer  speci- 
men of  humanity,  the  New  York  newsboy.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  American  metropolis  he  is  as 
common  a  sight  as  the  blue-coated  policeman,  his  partic- 
ular aversion.  His  shrill  and  oft-repeated  "  extraw !" 
jars  on  our  ears  with  persistent  regularity  as  the  require- 
ments of  his  vocation  start  him  daily  on  his  rounds. 
This  part  of  the  day's  programme  occupies  about  three 
hours  of  his  time.  The  rest  of  the  twenty  four  hours  is 
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passed  in  sleep,  skirmishing  for  food,  playing  ''craps." 
and  indulging  in  I'vrry  form  of  miscliicf  that  his  in  gen  mt.y 
suggests,  while  keeping  a  weather  eye.  as  the  mariners 
say,  on  tin- officer  of  the  law.  His  devices  and  expedients 
for  increasing  his  revenue  are  not  limited  to  the  palming 
off  of  bomis  extras  on  unwary  customers,  nor  to  pouring 
tales  of  woe  of  sickness  at  home  and  a  starving  family 
into  their  ears  at  late  hours  of  the  night.  In  the  summer- 
time he  will  dive  for  pennies  into  the  City  Hall  fountain, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  an  admiring  crowd,  or  he  will 
find  old  iron  for  the  junk-man,  carry  parcels  for  strangers, 
or  hlack  boots  on  frrry-huats.  In  short,  the  New  York 
newsboy  is  an  active  little  fellow,  whether  engaged  in 
commerce  or  mischief,  and  may  he  considered  an  essential 
outgrowth  of  the  feverish  stir  and  hustle  of  America's 
largest  city. 

If  New  York  can  point  to  the  newshoy  as  a  type  of 
street  arab  peculiarly  her  own.  London  can  show  another 
in  the  person  of  the  little  crossing-sweeper,  while  Berlin 
has  her  Schusterjunge,  smd  Madrid  her  <•///<•<(  <!r  IKS  ce- 
ril/HK.  Lei.  me  beg;iu  by  introducing  our  little  London 
friend  as  he  stands  there,  hroom  in  hand,  wit  limit  shoes  or 
stockings,  his  bare  legs  besmeared  wilh  the  mud  of  ihe 
broad  thoroughfare.  Hise\e  roams  around  on  all  sides 
in  eager  expectancy,  and  suddenly  falls  on  the  approach- 
ing ligirre  of  a  middle-aged  lady.  The  broom,  until  then 
listless  by  his  side,  is  now  set.  in  full  motion,  and  fora 
inomeni  you  \\  oiild  Ihink  his  life  depended  on  the  job  i:i 
hand.  Now  the  lady  is  hard  by.  and  the  lillle  imp  sud- 
denly draws  himself  up,  doll's  his  ragged  cap.  and  in  soft 
appealing  accents  exclaims:  "  'A.veyou  a  penny  to  spare, 
mum  ?  1  'ain't  ate  nothink  to-doy.  mum  !" 

In  about  four  cases  out  often  this  particular  form  of 
request  liuds  a  response.  A  student  of  human  nature, 
the  London  crossing-sweeper  ;j'au ires  bis  possible,  patrons 
with  u'i'eat  accuracy.  Towards  certain  people  his  air  is 
that  of  familiarity;  towards  others  he  is  humility  itself. 
He  is,  moreover,  an  adept  at  assuming  the  most  woe-be- 
gone  of  expressions,  and  can  even  scpiee/e  out  a  tear  when 

the  occasion  calls  for  it.       Hut  let  MM ither  arab  attempt 

to  steal  bis  crossing  from  him.  and  we  immediately  see 
allot 'her  side  to  his  character.  lie  will  "up  with  his 
dukes"  and  prepare  to  assert  his  rights  in  time-honored 
English  fashion.  I  shall  never  forget,  a  light  I  once  wit- 
nessed between  rival  crossing  sweepers  in  Cockspur  Street 


near  Trafalgar  Square.  The  two  policemen  who  attempt- 
ed to  interfere  were  thrown  back  by  the  crowd,  while  the 
lighters  pummelled  each  other  ill  a  ua\  to  arouse  the 
envy  of  professional  pugilists.  Although  both  were  work- 
ed up  to  a  pilch  of  fury,  they  observed  the  rules  of  the 
rin":  as  if  in  an  arena.  In  New  York  such  a  scrimmage 
would  certainly  have  developed  into  a  rough-and-tumble 
fiirht.  "  tooth  and  nail." 

The  London  crossing-sweeper's  struggle  for  existence 
is  of  the  hardest.  Hut  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Certain  crossings  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London, 
where  Kngland's  millionaires  and  venturesome  slock 
speculators  abound,  are  said  to  be  worth  no  little  money 
to  the  lucky  holders.  At  the  beginning  of  Ihe  sixties 
there  died  of  consumption,  in  a  miserable  "\Yhitechapel 
hovel,  a  comparatively  younsj-  man  who  for  twenl  v  years 
hid  swept  a  crossing  adjacent  lo  the  Slock  Kxchantre. 
and  when  his  belongings  were  searched  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  was  found  secreted  amonu  them.  The 
greater  part  of  this  amount  had  been  received  in  various 
sums  from  lucky  speculators  in  moments  of  elation  over 
their  winnings  at  the  Exchange.  Fonlleroy,  the  last 
man  hanged  in  England  for  I'orirerx .  was  Ibis  miser's  lirst 
benefactor  to  the  extent  of  a  live-pound  note,  which  he 
handed  him  one  day  after  a  particularly  fortunate  oper- 
ation. Another  crossing-sweeper,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  so  the  legend  goes,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  an  Anglo-Indian  nabob,  who 
look  the  lad  back  to  Ilindostan  witli  him,  and  eventually 
adopted  him.  The  youth  inherited  his  benefactor's  for- 
tune. At  the  time  of  the  great  mutiny  in  JSr.ll  this  man, 
Henry  Crofts,  owned  a  large  estate  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  Delhi,  which  temporarily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  He  himself  escaped,  however,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  returning  with  Havelock's  army,  to  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  he  rendered  valuable  service. 

Far  more  interesting  tli;in  the  London  crossing-sweep- 
er, however,  is  the  Berlin  Sf/iiiK/i'rjiiui/i'.  or  shoemaker's 
apprentice,  if  we  are  to  believe  half  of  the  witticisms, 
drollness,  and  pranks  ascribed  to  him  by  the  German 
comic  papers  or  Henschel's  clever  album  of  popular 
sketches.  The  Fl/egemli1  Kliitter,  Germany's  leading 
humorous  weekly,  seldom  appears  without  some  pictorial 
comic  illustrating  some  phase  of  his  fun.  He  is  always 
represented  as  a  bareheaded  youngster  with  unkempt 
hair,  a  dirty  apron,  and  a  pair  of  high  boots  slung-  over 
his  arm.  In  his  love  of  mischief  he  closely  resembles  the 
American  newsboy,  but  in  his  fondness  for  tarry  in"1  on 
an  errand  brings  to  mind  that  other  outgrowth  of  West- 
ern civilization,  the  District  Messenger.  That  eternal  pair 
of  top-boots  has  certainly  not  reached  its  destination  yet, 
for  we  always  u'nd  its  bearer  playing  marbles,  throwing 
snowballs,  frightening  old  ladies,  mocking  stately  ladies 
with  monocles,  or  tying  tin  kettles  to  dogs'  tails.  The 
Schitsfi'i-jitiiui',  however,  is  slowly  disappearing  from 
actual  life,  if  not  from  the  comic  papers.  It  must  be 
understood  that  his  vocation  is  that  of  assistant  to  a  shoe- 
maker who  works  to  order  only,  and  this  class  of  crafts- 
men has  been  nearly  crowded  out  of  late  years  by  large 
retail  houses  similar  to  those  found  in  American  cities. 
Before  very  long  the  Schusterjunge,  with  his  impish  ness, 
his  repartee,  his  practical  jokes,  will  have  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Madrid's  typical  street  urchin  is  the  match-vender.  I 
can  best  illustrate  some  of  his  qualities  by  the  following 
little  anecdote  from  real  life.  After  Queen  Isabella  had 
been  expelled  from  Spain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties, 
the  throne  of  that  country  was  offered  to  Amadeus,  the 
second  son  of  the  King  of  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
accepted  by  him.  At  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party  stood 
Marshal  Prim,  the  conqueror  of  Morocco,  and  as  he  had 
practically  headed  the  revolution  against  the  Queen,  a 
number  of  adherents  of  the  latter  decided  to  remove  him. 
One  day  Prim  was  driving  in  a  crowded  Madrid  street, 
when  two  men  in  a  close  carriage  came  up  alongside  of 
him,  and  emptied  their  pistols  into  his  body.  Then  in  the 


ensuing  confusion  they  drove  off  unnoticed  l>\  the  crowd. 
( )ne  person  had  witnessed  the  whole  performance,  a 
match-vender  by  the  name  of  Ramon  Guispert.  With 
tin  ability  of  a  monkey  he  jumped  up  on  the  crossbar  , 
the  rear  of  the  vehicle,  and  was  carried  away  to  the  hid- 
ing piaee  of  the  assassins.  When  he  had  assured  himself 
of  its  location  he  jumped  oil'  anil  betook  himself  with  the 
information  to  the  chief  of  police.  However,  as  was 

afterwards  proved  at  a  special  inquiry,  a  police  clerk  ill 
the  pay  of  the  conspirators  warned  the  latter  of  their  im 
pending  arrest,  and  when  a  force  of  constables  readied 
their  lair  the  fugitives  had  Mown.  Guispert  nevertheless 
was  rewarded  with  a  position  in  the  police  department, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  mum  dan- 
gerous criminals.  He  died  live  \ears  ago,  after  exposing 
tiie  methods  of  the  terrible  Black  Hand  Society  in  An- 
dalusia. 

As  a  rule,  Madrid's  little  match  -  vender  is  ragged, 
dirty,  ubiquitous — a  perfect  little  black-eyed  imp  who 
\yill  not  accept  a  refusal,  and  win. si-  appealing  glances 
and  insinuating  whine  only  the  hardest  can  withstand. 
In  Madrid  every  grown-up  person  smokes  cigars  or  ciga- 
rettes eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four;  hence  the 
demand  for  matches  is  constant,  and  the  cliico  di'  /<t.s  ce- 
ril/iitt  is  bound  to  make  a,  living  if  he  remains  alert.  His 
favorite  resort  is  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  centre  of  the 
capital's  whirl,  where  above  the  noise  of  vehicles  and 
the  hum  of  the  passing  throng  is  heard  his  shrill  cry  of 
"  (  Vrillas,  seiior,  cerillas!"  He  carries  his  wares  in  a  lit- 
tle square  box  suspended  in  front  of  his  chest  by  a  strap 
passed  back  of  his  neck.  His  stock  consists  of  various 
kinds  of  matches,  including  those  of  wax  in  gayly  orna- 
mented paper  boxes,  and  the  large  odoriferous  Vesuvians 
of  English  importation.  His  most  costly  brand  he  re- 
tails for  about  three  cents,  the  cheapest  for  one  penny. 
These  match  hoys  are  a  troublesome  set  at  times,  as  they 
are  fond  of  forming  into  cliques  with  fierce  rivalries, 
leadinir  often  to  personal  encounters.  On  such  occasions 
the  Spanish  boy  is  unfortunately  not  satisfied  to  depend 
on  the  weapons  nature  has  given  him,  but  will  seize  a 
knife  or  stone  to  attack  his  adversary.  His  redeeming 
trait,  however,  is  his  intense  love  for  his  parents,  to  whose 
necessities  he  will  devote  his  last  penny.  And  let  me 
also  add  that  while  savage  in  his  hatreds,  little  of  the 
treachery  lurks  in  his  nature  that  is  found  among  the 
youths  of  sunny  Italy. 


"  CKK1LLAS,  SKNOK,  CERILLAS! 
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THE  COWBOY  IN  PAIMs. 

''  TTAROLD,"  CM  II cd  liis  sister,  as  she  heard  the  sound 

ij_  of  .school  -hooks  heing  flung  pell-mell  on  the  hall 
table,  "  here's  a  letter  for  you." 

"Where  from,  sis?"  called  tin-  hoy,  coming  into  the 
room  and  pulling  oil'  his  milieus. 

"  I'Yoin  Tom,"  May  answered,  "and  it  has  an  address 
a  yard  long.  Tom's  handwriting  has  improved." 

"1  hope  he  hasn't  tried  to  write  it  in  French,"  said 
Master  Hare;  "  our  French  teacher  could  hardly  read  the 
other  one,  and  he  laughed  until  he  cried  all  over  it." 

Harold  took  the  letter  from  his  sisterand  curled  himself 
up  in  the  big  chair  before  the  fire.      "Oh,  this  is  jolly !" 
he  remarked,  after   he   had   perused  the  closely  written 
pages  for  a  minute 
in    silence.       ''Do 
you    want   to  hear 
it?" 

"Yes,  "said  May, 
coming  up  and 
leaning  over  his 
shoulder. 

"We  can  skip 
the  first  part,"  said 
Harold,  opening  the 
crinkled  paper  oil 
his  knees.  "  He 
just  says  he  likes 
Paris  first  rate,  and 
has  bought  a  poo- 
dle. Here's  the  in- 
teresting part,"  and 
he  began  to  read: 

'  The  French 
are  funny  people. 
When  they  like 
things  they  go 
crazy  over  them. 
They  like  Ameri- 
cans next  to  the 
Russians  just,  now, 
and  they  turn  out 
en  masse  to  see  any- 
thing new.  I  had 
a  fine  time  this 
week,  and  a  lot  of 
excitement.  The 
way  it  happened 
was  this:  I  saw  an 


advertisement  in 
the  papers  telling 
of  a  race  that  was 

going  to  take  place  between  an  American  cowboy  on 
horseback  and  a  man  on  a  bicycle,  so  I  persuaded  father 
to  take  me  to  see  it.  It  was  great.  The  cowboy's  name 
was  Cody,  and  he  is  a  crack  pistol  and  rifle  shot.  It  is 
not  "  Buffalo  Bill,"  but  another  fellow,  and  he  could  ride 
like  a  centure.' 

"What's  a  centure?"  inquired  Harold,  interrupting 
himself. 

"  A  centaur  is  a  mythological  being,  part  man  and 
part  horse,"  answered  his  sister.  "Go  on  with  the  let- 
ter." 

'When  we  got  to  the  course,'"  continued  Harold, 
reading,  "'there  were  two  tracks,  one  inside  the  other. 
The  race  was  about  to  start,  and  the  poor  bicycle  man, 
whose  name  was  Meyer,  did  not  seem  to  have  a  friend  in 
the  crowd;  they  were  all  shouting  for  "  ce  brave  cow- 
boy." As  I  said,  Frenchmen  are  awful  funny:  they  just 
dote  on  looks,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  <  'ity  was 
gotten  up  like  a  picture  from  Mayne  Reid's  books.  He 
had  long'  hair  all  tied  up  in  a  colored  handkerchief,  and 


"  HORN    SPOONS  !     HOW    THAT    COWBOY    RODE !" 


a  buckskin  coat  and  fringes.  After  he  bowed  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  hollered,  off  they  uent  1  icket y -split.  At 
first  the  horse  went  right,  away,  but  then  the  bicycler  be- 
gan to  crawl  up,  and  Mr.  Cody  changed  horses.  You  see, 
he  was  allowed  to  change  as  often  as  he  pleased.  1  sus- 
|iect  Mr.  Meyer  could  have  changed  bicycles  if  he'd  wanted 
to,  but  he  kept  right  ahead,  working  away  for  dear  life. 
You  should  have  seen  that  cowboy  get  oil'  his  horse  and 
get  on  his  new  one;  he  never  stopped;  he  jumped  oil'  on 
the  rim,  and  jumped  into  the  saddle  after  the  horse  was 
started  full  gallop.  Then  he'd  catch  up  to  (he  bicycler,  and 
they  would  lean  over  and  watch  each  other.  The  people 
howled. 

'  We    found   out    that    the    race    was    to    be    twelve 
hours,  and    last   three  days,  four   hours   a    day.       Cody 

changed  horses 
four  times  the  first 
race,  and  was  eight 
miles  ahead  when 
they  stopped.  The 
horses  looked  more 
tired  than  the  bicy- 
cler. I  talked  fa- 
ther into  coming 
the  next  morning, 
and  the  last  da\  I 
went  alone  and 
took  that  American 
flag  you  gave  me. 
The  second  race 
was  more  even, 
and  Meyer  caught 
up  a  bit.  The  only 
thing  that  seemed 
to  tire  Mr.  ( 'oily 
was  thumping  his 
horse,  but  I  think 
he  did  it  mostly 
for  show.  On  the 
third  day  there  was 
a  big  crowd. 

'  '  Horn  spoons! 
how  that  cowboy 
rode;  he  just 
pounded  the  earth. 
Once  he  nearly 
fell,  but  pulled  the 
horse  on  to  his  feet 
in  time.  I  shouted, 
"Go  it,  Kansas 
City!"  and  he  look- 
ed back  at  me  and 
waved  his  hand. 

Nobody  cheered  for  poor  Mr.  Meyer.  Father  said  after- 
ward it  was  because  he  had  a  German  name.  Well,  when 
the  last  four  hours  were  up  America  had  won  by  eleven 
miles.  The  cowboy  covered  217  miles  in  twelve  hours. 
I  waved  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  Mr.  Cody  gave  me  a 
salute.  Then  just  to  show  how  easy  it  was  for  him,  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  rode  around  the  course  once  more 
on  two  horses  at  once.  I  wish  you  were  here.  By-the- 
way,  if  a  cowboy  is  out  of  a  job,  this  is  the  place  for  him. 
I  send  you  a  picture  of  the  race.'  ' 

"  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  cowboys  left  out  West, 
anyhow,"  remarked  May.  "  I  think  they've  all  gone  into 
the  circus  profession." 

"I  wonder  what  those  Frenchmen  would  say  to  a  foot- 
ball game  ?"  said  Harold.  "  They'd  go  crazy  for  certain  ; 
wouldn't  they,  sis?" 

"Well,  they  couldn't  behave  funnier  than  we  do," 
laughed  May,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  way  her 
own  staid  father  had  "taken  on"  at  the  Thanksgiving 
game. 
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A  SCOTCH  JOKE. 

COLLEGE  boys  are  incorrigible  practical  jokers.  A  story 
comes  to  us  from  Scotland  of  an  examiner  at  Edinburgh 
University  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by  warning  MM 
students  against  putting  their  hats  on  his  desk.  The  university 
in  the  Scottish  capital  is  lemarKahlu  for  :i  scarcity  of  cloak- 
rooms, ami  in  the  excitement  of  examinations  hats  ale.  or  used 
to  he.  tiling  down  an\  w  hen-.  This  examiner  announced  one  day 
that  if  he,  found  another  hat  on  his  desk  lie  would  rip  ii  up. 
The  next  day  no  liats  were  laid  there  when  the  students  as- 
sembled. Presently,  however,  the  examiner  was  called  oni  .,f 
the  room.  Then  some  wicked  undergraduate  slipped  from  his 
seat,  got  the  examiner's  own  hat,  and  placed  it  on  his  desk. 
When  the  examiner  re-entered  the  hall,  even  eye  was  fixed  oil 
him.  He  observed  the  hat,  and  a  gleam  of  triumph  shot  across 
his  face.  "Gentlemen,"  be  said,  "  I  told  yon  what  would  hap- 
pen if  this  occurred  again."  Then  he  took  his  penknife-  from 
his  pocket,  opened  it,  and  blandly  cut  the  hat  in  pieces,  amidst 
prolonged  applause. 

What  he  said  when  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  own  hat  we 
are  not  told,  hut  it  is  safe  to  say  his  remarks  were  interesting. 


eret  process  on  live  moss,  in  a  number  of  long  houses  specially 
built  for  them,  and  so  effective  is  this  process  of  fern  •embalming 
that  these  ••  fairy  fans" — as  some  poet  calls  the  ferns — are  just 
as  fresh  at  Christmas  as  when  plucked  in  October,  and  are  not  a 
whit  less  withered  at  Easter  than  in  the  fall  before.  Flower 
dealers  all  over  the  country  are  supplied  with  ferns  from  this 
unii|iie  depot  at  Hinsdale,  and  it  is  certainly  odd  to  think  that 
our  delicate  ferns  in  the  church  decorations  at  Easier-lime  w  ere 
picked  in  I  )clober. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  closeh  connected  in  this  world  at  the 
merry  Christmas  season.  So  remember,  .lack  and  Tom,  \\hen 
yon  are  i lancing  around  the  blax.ing  cm f  lights  and  gilt,  hug- 
ging your  new  pair  of  skates  or  a  new  stamp-album,  t  hat  the 
tree  which  makes  yon  so  happy  was  probably  cut  by  a  little 
Berkshire  fellow  who  earned  thereby  some  money  for  a.  small 
gift  to  his  mother.  And  you,  Emily  and  little  Mildred,  when 
yon  pause  to  admire  the  pretty  ferns  in  the  w  -calli  over  mamma's 
chair  or  tin-  fireplace,  picture  to  yourself  the  country  girls  and 
bo\s  who  walked  over  the  rocks  in  October  picking  it  for  you. 
And  as  yon  t  hink  of  these  things,  wish  the  Berkshire  Santa  Clans 
ami  his  helpers  a  Merry  Christmas. 


A  BERKSHIRE  SANTA   CLAUS. 

BY  WALTER  CLARK  NICHOLS. 

WHEN  the  tiny  candle-lights  glimmer  in  the  branches  of  the 
tinsel-covered  Christmas  tree,  and  the  house  is  gayly 
decorated  with  green  wreathing  and  soft  ferns,  how  many  of  the 
readers  of  1 1  AKI-I<:I:'S  YorNG  PEOPLE  ever  think  at  this  time  of 
joy  and  mirth  where,  their  trees  ami  yule-tide  decorations  come 
from,  ever  wonder  who  helps  St.  Nicholas  in  his  feast  of  jollity, 
and  acts  in  a  certain  way  like  an  assistant  Santa  Clans  .'  While 
the  men  in  the  Adirondaeks,  the  Allcghanies,  and  Carolina,  eon 
tribute  their  share  of  fragrant,  evergreen  to  the  Christmas 
market,  there-  is  a  man  up  in  the  charming  Itcrkshire  Hills 
who  cuts,  ships,  and  sells  .such  vast,  quantities  of  Christmas 
trees,  green  wreathing,  and  ferns,  that  his  extensive  aid  to  the 
holiday  celebrations  almost  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  Berkshire 
Santa  Clans. 

His  name  is  Mr.  L.  B.  Brague,  of  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts. 
Every  year,  between  December  1st  and  •J.">lh,  he  has  shipped 
25,000  Christmas  trees  to  dealers  all  over  the  country,  not  to 
mention  50,000  yards  of  bouquet  green  wreathing.  Fully  10.0UO 
of  these  trees  come  to  the  children  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
The  rest  are  scattered  throughout  Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  Almost  all  .if  them 
are  the  sweet-smelling  balsam,  and  they  range  in  si/.e  from  tho 
tiny  three-foot  branch  which  little  Emily  will  decorate  for  her 
family  of  dolls,  to  the  great  tree,  thirty  feet  in  height,  around 
whose  glittering  branches  hundreds  of  children  will  dance  at 
the  Sunday -school  festival. 

When  the  farmer  boys  np  in  Dalton  and  Hinsdale,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Hoosac  Mountains,  ami  down  beyond 
old  Stockbridge  Bowl,  from  Greylock  to  Great  Harrington, 
have  safely  housed  their  father's  apples  for  the  fall,  and 
Lave  cut  a  month's  supply  of  kindling  wood  for  their  mothers, 
then  they  begin  to  think  of  earning  a  little  spending-mouey  by 
cutting  trees  for  the  holiday  celebration.  Scarcely  is  their 
Thanksgiving  dinner  eaten  when  off  they  start  up  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  after  balsams,  that  most  fragrant 
variety  of  evergreen.  From  Thanksgiving  day  till  December 
15th  both  the  boys  and  their  fathers  work  hard  all  day  long, 
cutting  and  trimming  tree  after  tree,  and  carrying  load  after 
load  to  Hinsdale.  For  every  tree  that  they  bring  they  receive 
a  cent  a  foot  for  the  smaller  ones,  and  two  cents  a  foot  for  the 
larger.  There  have  been  days  when  some  ambitions  lad  has 
earned  as  much  as  $10,  a  small  fortune  to  a  country  lad. 

At  Hinsdale  our  Berkshire  St.  Nicholas  sorts  all  the  balsams 
according  to  their  size,  carefully  trims  them,  and  ties  trees  to- 
gether in  bundles  of  from  five  to  ten,  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
big  cities,  where  the  dealers  sell  them  at  all  prices,  ranging  from 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  four-foot  tree  to  f  15  or  $20  for  one  thirty 
feet  high. 

But  Christmas  trees  are  not  the  only  holiday  decorations 
which  come  from  this  charming  spot  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
The  greater  part  of  our  more  delicately  shaped  "lace"  ferns 
grow  in  the  mountains  there.  The  peculiar  half-rocky  formation 
of  the  slopes  of  the  Hoosac  Mountains  is  specially  adapted  for 
their  growth.  Every  October  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country  round  about  gather  no  less  than  seven  million  "  dagger" 
and  "lace"  ferns  for  Mr.  Brague.  These  are  preserved  by  a  se- 


A  JEWEL-CASE. 

EVERY  girl,  and  indeed  every  woman,  has  a  store  of  lace- 
pins  and  scarf-pins  that  are  all  too  apt  to  go  astray.  The 
convenient  roll  shown  in  the  illustration  below  will  keep  them 
all  safely  in  place,  and  will  prevent  their  becoming  tarnished  as 
well,  so  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  make  and  an  excellent 
thing  to  own. 

Select  any  handsome  plush  that  you  may  prefer,  and  cut 
both  it  and  pure  white  eider-down  flannel  each  into  a  strip 
nlhi  M  inches  long  by  six  wide.  Across  one  end  of  the  plush, 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  from  the  edge, embroider  the  two 


words  "lace  pins"  either  with  cross  stitch  done  over  canvas, 
or  in  the  familiar  over  and  over  known  as  French  work.  Turn 
in  the  edges  on  all  four  sides  of  both  the  plush  and  the  flannel, 
and  baste  the  two  neatly  together.  Then,  with  a  single  thread 
of  lilo-floss,  tree-stitch  round  each  entire  edge,  taking  great 
care  all  the  time  that  the  stitches  on  the  plush  shall  catch 
only  through  to  the  tnrued-nnder  portion  of  the  flannel,  and 
that  those  on  the  flannel  shall  not  penetrate  the  iutercoveriug 
of  plush.  When  all  that  part  of  the  work  is  done,  make  a 
bag  of  soft  India  silk  four  inches  wide  by  three  and  a  half  deep, 
rim  through  its  casing  a  double  drawing-string  of  ribbon,  and 
catch  it  firmly  to  the  end  of  the.  strip  upon  which  no  lettering 
appears.  Sew-  fast  to  the  flannel,  close  to  the  opposite  side,  three 
small  dress  hooks.  Then  lay  the  bag,  which  is  designed  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  rings,  studs,  and  the  like,  back  upon  the  flannel, 
and  neatly  roll  up  tin-  strip,  when  you  can  mark  the  exact 
points  at  which  the.  hooks  touch.  Make  three  tiny  silk  loops, 
one  for  each  hook,  at  these  three  points,  and  again  make  three 
more  on  the  line  one  and  one-half  iuches  beyond. 
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A   HINT 

III  1:1:1  I;  I.  "  Y ily 

!^a  \  e  nir  HIM-  little  1  map  of 
sili;:n  alter  my  meiiirine. 
mamma." 

M  \\I\IA.  "  lint  wasn't  it 
:i  uice  little  lump,  ller- 
lierl  .'" 

Ill  1:1:1  1:1.     "  Ye^.     i - 

lll.'l  ;    Illlt    II    lilllsl    l:a\  c   been 

tiio  lilt  ]e,  I'm  it  has  only 
I  ;i  Urn  I  In-  I  asle  on  I  of  one 
.snli-  ul'  my  mouth." 


FATE 

KiH.J.IE.  "I  wish  I 
iliiln'l  like  randy,  mam- 
ma." 

\I\M.\IA.  -Wliy,  l.'ol- 
lic  .'" 

J,'III,I.IE.  "  Wh\ .  because 
then  1  sii)i|Kisr  piMi]ile 
w  onlil  LII  \  i-  mi'  hits  ul'  it." 


•  Tray  \vhat'*  tin-  tinu-7"  the  Turkey  said 
To  Freddy  on  thu  way. 


THE   EXCEPTION. 
THAT  I  :nn   crying  all  the  time 

Is   \vli;it    my    niirsrs  say  : 
I'.nt    I    :nn   MHV    1    never  cry 
When   I   can   have  my   way. 


A  LOVELY  TIME. 
WHEN     Tommy     saw     a 

caned  Sl|llille]    I'or    1  lie    lirst 

time,  lie  said  loins  mother  : 
••  What  a  lovely  time  the 
squirrel  has  he  just  eats 

ehesfnnts  till  be  can't  rat  any  more,  ami   then  he  noes  out   and 

lakes  a  lively  spiu  oil  his  wheel." 


HIS  VIEW. 
HKNKY.   "  I  think  I  know  why  that  nasty  medirim-  made  all 


MAMMA.  "  Lloyd,  ha  ve   \ou  -iveii   any    fresh  water  to   your     the  sickness  go  out  of  me,  Aunty  Mary." 
goldfish  this  morning*"  AUNIV  MAI:Y.  "Why,  Henrj  .' 

LLOYI>.  "No.  mamma;   they    haven't    drunk  up   what    they          HENRY.  "  Why,  because  it  had  such  a  taste  that  the  sickness 
have  in  the  ".lol.e  already."  (-'"111'1  »(lt  st:>ll(1  '*•" 


NOTIIINi;    NEW   TO    HIM. 

.lOHXXY  (  i>roiiill;/).  "  Jly  t'athi-r  is  linildin.i;  a  new  bouse  I'or 
us  to  live,  in." 

IIKUT  iii'li(ixi'f<il/«'i'  i*  <(  Iini!<lir\.  "1'ooh!  that's  nothing;  my  fa- 
ther is  linildin.ii  new  IIOIIM->  e\eiy  day  for  o//»r  people  to 
live  in." 


ON  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

I'.M'A.   '•  Which  ]iart  of  Ihe  turkey  do  you  like  best,  Mabel  ?" 
MABEL.  "The  cranberry  sauce." 


HIS  F1HST   PAIR. 

WILLIE'S  father  bought  him  bis  fust  pair  of  laced  shoes  tin- 
other  night,  and  Willie  was  so  happy  that  he  danced.  After  he 
bad  pul  them  on  they  were  found  to  be  almost  an  inch  too  long. 

••I  will  lake  them  hack 
and  change  them  to-mor- 
row." said  Willie's  father. 

••  (  Hi  no.  don'i  do  that," 
said  Willie,  w  bib-  an  ex- 
press  f  despair  set  t  led 

on  his  face  :  "  I  am  grow- 
ing very  fas!  now.  and  I'll 
soon  catch  up  to  I  hem." 

I'M'  \   (I,,   .VIIH     ll'll'l   Illlll    I/I  II 

out  to  tea).  "  How    did  you 
enjoy    yourself    last    even 
ing.  Harry  .'" 

llAKuy.  "Fine,  papa; 
ami  we  had  some  lionej 
w  it  h  real  chew  ing-glim  in 
it  for  tea." 


A  i  "NFESSION. 

I    [MI   not    care   for  postage-stamps  ; 

But  I  have  just    bi-unn 
Collecting  them,  because  I  think 
That   "  sw  appiug  ''  ?s  lots  of  fun. 


\\\Hi    SHE    WAS. 

lii:v  "  Manniia,  who  was 
K\e  '." 

MAMJIA.  "  She  was  cre- 
ated as  a  companion  for 
Adam." 

I!EN.  "  Yes,  1  know , 
mamma,  but  wasn't  she, 
the  first  boH<--ii-jMU't .'" 


'  P,r  my  new  wnti-li.  I  jililse."  said  Fred, 
"It's  halt  past  Christinas  Day." 
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IN    A    TRICE    HE    WAS    UPON'    ME.       THE    FAT    FISH    WAS    IN    HIS    GRASP. 
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FISHING   FOE  BONITOS  I'lioM  T1IK  .Ml'.  i;oo\|. 

1/1     I          i,        :    >[,', 

EYK  I!  so  many  years  ago  I  was  a  liglil  hearied  boy  on 
ill,.  Kast   linli:iiii:iii    Malabar.     Sue  wasa  .splendid  clip- 
per ^hip,  built   like  a   frigate,  and  owned  by  our  of  the  big 
i  mis  i>f  sliip-ou  HITS  in  tin'  uorlil.       The  vessel  liailcil 
I' mi  1 1  tin-  purl  nl'  Li  1 1  iili  in,  ami  il  was  in  I  he  old  Kasl   I  nilia 
Docks   thai    sin-    i.. ailed   up    \\illi   a    general    cargo  «(   IIKT 
chandise    I'm-    Mailra.s.       There     were    cotton     goods    from 
ManciieMer.  consisting  rhiflly  of  huge   hales  <if  handker 
chiefs  of  brilliant,  lines  ami  gorgeous  coloring',  <-a  li-n  la  led 

to  captivate  the  susceptible  Hindoo.    There  were  immense 

Cases  of  trinkets  and  gewgaws  from  Birmingham,  bangles 
of  <jilded  I  trass  In  go  round  Hie  wrists  and  ankles  of  the 
duskv  native  "iris,  ingenious  contrivances  of  brass  and 
hoj-ns  jewelrj  to  wear  ill  llie  nostrils,  ulneh  are  pierced 
for  tiic  occasion,  and  which  might  lie  characleri/.ed  as 
noseuear.  Tliere  were  also  several  cases  of  silver  toe- 

rings. 

There  were  many  ]iianos  neatly  boxed  up,  enough 
hardware  to  stock  a  huge  warehouse;  and  down  in  (lie 
glooin\  lower  hold  were  stowed  one  hundred  pipes  of  old 
Madeira— a  wine  thai  never  at  tains  perfection  until  it  has 
taken  a  long  deep-water  voyage. 

Laden  with  this  varied  and  valuable  cargo,  one  fine 
afternoon  in  April  we.  hauled  out  of  the  dock  to  the 
rousing  refrain  of  that  good  old  "shanty."  "Hurrah,  my 
bovs,  we're  outward  bound!" 

On  the  pier-head  had  gathered  a  motley  picturesque 
throng  of  the  friends  of  Jack  Tar.  from  his  weeping  wife 
and  wondering  children  to  the  land-sharks  that  preyed 
upon  him  while  he  was  ashore,  and  whose  ".reed  and  ra- 
pacity are  far  more  intense  than  those  of  his  ravenous- 
brother  of  the  deep.  Here  were  boarding-house  runners 
bringing  down  a  belaled  tar  with  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 
who  had  lingered  too  long  over  a  parting  glass  of  grog. 
and  who  was  hurried  over  the  side  in  double-quick  time. 
There  was  a  sorrowful  mother  sobbing  her  heart  out  over 
a  little  apprentice,  all  gold  lace  and  brass  buttons,  who 
was  about  to  embark  on  his  first  voyage.  The  poor  wo- 
man seemed  loath  to  part  with  the  boy.  but  the  stern  hail 
of  the  chief  mate  summoned  him  aboard,  and  he  tore  him- 
self away  from  the  tearful  embrace  of  his  mother,  and 
clambered  up  the  ship's  steep  black  side  into  the  bustle, 
the  confusion,  and  the  clamor  of  the  great  main-deck. 

The  tug  had  got,  hold  of  the  tow-line,  the  hawsers  that 
made  fast  the  ship  to  the  pier-head  were  cast  off,  and  with 
three  cheers  from  the  crew,  and  an  answering  shout  from 
the  dock,  together  with  the  hysterical  waving  of  women's 
kerchiefs,  the  stately  vessel  moved  slowly  down  the  river. 

Her  destination  was  Gravesend,  where  she  was  to  an- 
chor for  the  night,  and  next  morning  she  was  to  proceed 
on  her  long  voyage.  Down  the  tawny  Thames,  with  the 
strong  ebb  tide  bearing  her  swiftly  along,  and  a  big  side- 
wheel  tug  pulling  bravely  at  the  tow-rope,  the  Malabar 
reached  Gravesend  before  nightfall,  and  let  go  her  anchor. 

The  crew  was  composed  of  thirty-five  men  of  many  na- 
tionalities, with  the  Scandinavian  element  predominating. 
There  was  singing  that  night  in  the  forecastle,  and  dan- 
cing too  to  the  music  of  a  creaking  concertina  that  had 
seen  better  days.  The  African  cook  came  out  of  his  gal- 
ley and  did  the  sailors'  hornpipe,  showing  a  set  of  glisten- 
ing white  teeth  that  seemed  to  stretch  from  ear  to  ear.  It 
w  as  a  merry  scene. 

As  the  clang  of  the  big  bell  on  the  top-gallant  fore- 
castle rang  out  four  strokes  in  response  to  the  tones  of 
its  musical  little  brother  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  the 
boatswain,  a  great  shaggy  fellow,  with  long  red  hair  and 
a  beard  of  the  same  color  that  nearly  covered  his  face, 
came  forward,  and  with  a  voice  like  a  fog-horn,  bellowed 
out: 

'Now,  hoys,  stop  iluit  skylarking,  and  turn  in.      You 


nil!  ha  ve  to  rouse  oi  1 1  early  in  I  he  morning.  Heave  into 
vour  bunks  every  man  jack  of  you.  like  rals  into  their 
holes.  It's  pasl  ten  o'clock." 

Most  of  the  men  obeyed  in  sullen  silence.  Others 
muttered  low  growls  and  threats  after  the  manner  of 

sailor  since  the  days  of  the  Ark.  liui  they  all  sought 
llieir  bunks,  and  soon  the  forecastle  re  echoed  with  their 
snores,  which  were  resonant  like  the  snorlings  of  a 
-  rainpus. 

I    was    an    appivnlir n    the    M'nlnlidr   (when    we    were 

ashore  we  had  the  vainly  to  call   ourselves  midshipmen  I. 

Il  was  my  lirst  deep  water  voyage;  but  I  was  a  bit  of  a 
sailor,  having  lived  beside  the  sea  on  the  brce/.y  coast  of 
Sus.sex  since  I  was  a  baby,  and  1  had  knocked  about  in 
o\sler  smacks  and  coal  brigs  in  summer  and  winter.  I 
ivas  slowed  away  in  a  corner  of  llie  forecastle  under  the 
lee  of  a  sailor's  chest,  surreptitiously  enjoying  the  songs 
and  I  he  dances. 

\\"e  boys  were  berthed  aft  in  a  house  on  deck,  within 
eye  and  earshot  of  the  skipper,  who  used  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  after  the  behavior  of  llie  "  middies,"  as  some  of 
us  found  out  to  our  sorrow  before  we  crossed  the  line. 
None  of  us  were  allowed  in  the  forecastle,  and  as  I  passed 
out  of  it  the  boatswain  sei/ed  me  by  the  starboard  ear. 

"Lay  aft,  you  young  imp,"  he  bawled,  "as  quick  as 
Davy  Jones  will  allow  you  !  If  ever  I  catch  you  coming 
out  of  that  fo'c's'le  again,  I'll  bring  you  up  with  a  round 
turn.'1 

Wo  aft  I  scurried  to  our  house,  and  turned  into  my 
bunk.  My  messmates — there  were  six  of  us  all  told — 
were  asleep  already,  and  I  soon  followed  their  excellent 
example. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning  the  boatswain's  rough 
bellow  aroused  all  hands. 

"Tumble  out  there,  you  sleepers,  and  man  the  wind- 
lass' Don't  wait  to  curl  your  hair,  the  tug's  alongside! 
There's  just  time  fora  pannikin  of  coffee  if  you  shake  a 
leg." 

All  jumped  into  their  clothes  with  the  speed  attained 
by  long  practice,  and  with  tin  pannikins  in  hand  besieged 
Jupiter  the  cook  in  his  stronghold,  the  galley.  He  was 
black  as  pitch,  and  was  the  best-tempered  fellow  I  ever 
sailed  with. 

Out  of  an  immense  caldron  he  ladled  the  coffee, 
sweetened  with  molasses,  into  each  man's  pannikin,  and 
there  was  scarcely  lime  to  gulp  it  down  before  Mr.  Gul- 
liver, the  chief  mate,  ordered  the  sailors  to  man  the  wind- 
lass. 

"Now,  then,  lads,  bear  a  hand,  and  break  that  anchor 
out  of  the  Thames  mud.  Strike  up  a  song,  one  of  yon; 
give  it  month,  my  hearties." 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  though  the  breeze  had  a  frosty 
bite  in  it.  The  upper  limb  of  the  sun  was  tinging  the 
eastern  horizon  with  a  flush  of  crimson.  There  was  no 
sign  of  life  in  any  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  near  us.  A 
few  Thames  barges  were  beating  up  stream.  It  was  ]ust 
as  quiet  ashore.  Graveseud  was  still  asleep,  save  for  the 
blue  smoke  that  curled  aloft  from  a  few  chimneys. 

The  rattling  chorus  of  the  "  shanty ''  awoke  the  lookout 
on  a  little  brig  close  by.  He  had  been  taking  a  snooze 
under  the  lee  of  the  long-boat,  and  after  shaking  himself 
like  a  Newfoundland  dog.  lit  his  pipe,  and  leaning  over  the 
rail,  watched  our  operations  with  complacent  curiosity. 

"  Hove  short,  sir!"  said  the  mate  to  the  pilot,  a  rotund 
personage  witli  a  face  tanned  like  a  piece  of  old  mahog- 
any by  sun  and  wind  and  frost.  Like  all  his  kind,  he 
wore  a  stove-pipe  hat. 

The  pilot  hailed  the  tug,  which  took-  our  hawser.  Then 
the  windlass  was  manned  once  more.  The  anchor  was 
broken  out  and  catted  and  fished,  and  the  ship  was  towed 
sea -'-aril.  (  hit  past  the  Nore  Lightship,  down  the  Prince's 
Channel,  until  the  chalky  cliffs  of  the  North  Foreland 
•were  abeam.  There  it.  was  that  we  set  every  stitch  of 
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canvas  to  the  brisk  northeast  breeze,  and  were  soon  scur- 
rying through  the  Downs,  with  our  nose  pointing  for  the 
chops  of  the  Channel. 

We  put  the  pilot  into  a  Shoreham  lugger,  tall  hat 
and  all,  the  skipper  giving  him  his  usual  perquisite  of 
a  pound  of  tobacco  and  a  bottle  of  rum  for  taking-  the 
Idlers  ashore.  We  had  to  heave  to  so  that  he  could 
board  the  lugger's  dingy,  for  the  Malabar  was  moving 
at  a  good  ten-knot  rate  and  the  sea  was  rather  lumpy. 
As  soon  as  the  pilot  was  safe  in  his  boat  we  manned  the 
port  main-braces  and  filled  on  her,  and  with  quite  a  heel 
on,  and  staggering  under  the  press  of  canvas,  she  romped 
down  Channel  like  the  clipper  that  she  was. 

"Get  the  starboard  foretopmast-stunsail  boom  aloft, 
Mr.  Gulliver!"  cried  Captain  Sedgwick.  "  Pile  the  mus- 
lin on  her,  and  let's  make  the  most  of  this  breeze  while 
it  lasts." 

And  luckily  it  did  last,  and  it  freshened  so  that  the 
stun-sail  had  to  be  taken  in  as  well  as  the  royals. 

In  a  few  days  we  had  reached  the  region  of  the  north- 
east trade-winds  which  blew  with  commendable  briskness. 
It  was  there  that  I  saw  my  first  flying-fish.  Of  course  I 
had  read  about  them,  but  I  no  more  believed  in  their  ex- 
istence than  I  did  in  that  of  the  phu-nix.  the  roe,  or  the 
unicorn.  It  was  early  one  morning  when,  bucket  in  hand, 
I  was  walking  aft  to  help  wash  down  the  poop  deck. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  swish,  and  a  fish  as  big  as  a  herring 
struck  me  on  the  cheek.  To  say -that  I  was  surprised 
only  faintly  expresses  my  feelings. 

"  Don't  stand  star-gazing  there  like  a  stuck  pig,  you  boy 
jack,  but  take  that  fish  to  the  galley  and  order  the  cook 
to  grill  it  for  my  breakfast.  Tell  him  if  it  isn't  done  to 
a  turn,  I'll  stop  his  grog  for  a  month." 

The  captain  was  what  the  French  call  a  ijoiu-nn-t,  and 
knowing  a  dainty  morsel  when  he  saw  it,  was  quite  fond 
of  fresh  flying-fish. 

At  eight  bells  I  told  Hertslet  of  the  incident.  It  was 
my  forenoon  watch  below,  and  he  devised  a  few  hours' 
capital  sport  for  me.  Laying  out  with  me  on  the  bow- 
sprit he  showed  me  a  school  of  large  fishes  playing  about 
the  ship's  sharp  cut-water,  darting  ahead  and  performing 
any  amount  of  rude  gambols. 

"Those  are  bonitos,"he  said.  "  Whenever  you  see  a 
flying-fish,  you  may  be  sure  there  are  bonii.os  too.  If 
you  try  hard,  you  might  catch  half  a  dozen  before  noon. 
But  if 'you  have  any  luck  at  all,  don't  let  the  skipper  catch 
a  glimpse  of  them,  for  he's  a  regular  whale  on  bonitos. 
I  know  him  like  a  book.  I  have  sailed  with  him  before. 
Come  aft  and  I  will  lend  you  my  line." 

He  gave  me  a  stout  fishing-line  with  a  strong  hook  at- 
tached to  which  was  made  fast  a  piece  of  white  rag.  He 
instructed  me  to  go  out  to  the  jib-boom  end,  and  trail  the 
bait,  or  rather  lure,  in  the  water,  and  when  I  got  a  bite 
to  strike  hard. 

"Mind  and  hang  on  tight  if  only  by  your  eyelids.  The 
skipper  wouldn't  waste  the  ship's  time  in  picking  you  up. 
Younger  sous  are  too  plentiful  in  old  England  for  such 
sentimental  rubbish  as  that." 

This  was,  by-the-bye,  only  one  of  Hertslet's  little  jokes. 
So   out  on  the  jib-boom  I   went  straddling    the   end, 
clinging  to   the  flying-jib-stay   with   my   left  hand,  and 
manoeuvring  my  fishing-line  with  my  right. 

The  ship  was  running  dead  before  the  wind,  with  stun- 
sails  set  on  both  sides.  All  the  head  sails  were  hauled 
down.  There  was  a  nice  breeze,  and  deep  blue  waves, 
whose  crests  were  flecked  with  snowy  foam,  pursued  the 
gallant  vessel.  It  was  a  delightful  experience  to  sit  out 
there  and  watch  the  white  sails  on  the  towering  masts 
bellying  out  to  the  fair  and  steady  wind. 

But  my  sporting  instincts  prompted  me  to  fish,  and  I 
was  soon  hard  at  work  trying  to  hook  one  of  the  fine  and 
fat  bonitos  disporting  themselves  under  the  bows.  No 
sooner  had  my  lure  touched  the  water  than  a  big  fellow 


made  a  rush  at  it.  Just  as  I  thought  lie  was  going  to 
gorge  the  hook  lie  sheered  off  to  my  great  disgust.  There 
seemed  to  be  at  least  fifty  of  these  game  fishes  playing 
about  my  lure,  snapping  at  it  in  the  most  tantalizing 
manner,  but  never  taking  it  inside  their  gills.  They 
were  evidently  having  fun  with  me. 

After  an  hour's  ineffectual  effort  I  gave  up  the  task  in 
despair.  I  hauled  in  my  line  and  coiled  it  up,  and  was 
going  aft  to  turn  in  when  "  Portugee  Joe,"  one  of  our  able 
seamen,  stopped  me  and  said  he  would  give  me  a  lure  that 
no  hungry  bonito  could  resist.  All  he  wanted  in  return 
for  it  was  a  pound  of  plug  tobacco,  which  I  was  to  buy 
for  him  from  the  steward.  I  struck  the  bargain  imme- 
diately, and  Joe  went  into  the  forecastle,  returning  with 
an  almost  perfect,  imitation  of  a  flying-fish,  with  a  sharp 
fish-hook  projecting  from  the  tail.  The  ingenious  fellow 
had  made  it  out  of  a  sardine  can.  and  an  admirable  piece 
of  \\ork  it  was.  He  cut  oil'  the  hook  from  Hertslet's  line, 
anil  bent  on  the  tin  flying-fish,  and  advised  me  to  try  my 
luclc  again. 

Out  I  went  to  my  old  post  at  the  end  of  the  jib-boom, 
casting  out  my  line  with  alacrity  in  the  hope  of  a  bite. 
But  not  a  lish  could  be  seen.  The  whole  school  had  van- 
ished, probably  in  pursuit  of  their  prey;  the  flying-fish, 
which  could  be  seen  every  few  minutes  leaping  out  of 
the  azure  water,  with  their  silvery  sides  glistening  in  the 
sunlight  as  they  tried  to  escape  from  their  pursuers. 

I  was  anxious  to  test  the  killing  qualities  of  my  new 
lure,  and  developed  the  patience  of  Job— an  attribute  in- 
>.eparable  from  your  true  angler.  Four  bells  struck,  and 
the  wheel  was  relieved.  Five  bells  struck,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  relinquish  the  sport  in  a  spirit  of  angry  dissatis- 
facliou  when  I  felt  a  strong  and  vicious  tug  at  my  line 
that  almost  made  me  lose  my  balance  and  tumble  over- 
board. 

I  tell  you  what,  shipmates,  my  heart  beat  high  with 
pride  and  joy.  The  fish  was  firmly  hooked,  but  from  the 
game  way  lie  fought  and  the  strength  he  displayed  I  al- 
most fancied  it  was  a  shark  that  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  and  not  merely  a  ten-pound  bonito.  With  what 
triumph  I  hauled  him  up  out  of  the  ocean,  and  with  what 
care  I  carried  him  inboard  on  to  the  forecastle  head  it  is 
needless  to  describe. 

There  I  unhooked  him,  and  after  giving  him  a  couple 
of  merciful  raps  on  the  head  to  put  him  out  of  his  mis- 
erv,  I  was  gloating  over  him  with  a  certain  amount  of 
perhaps  pardonable  exultation  when,  to  my  horror,  I 
saw  the  skipper's  pith  helmet  (which  he  always  wore  in 
the  tropics)  appearing  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  leading 
from  the  main-deck.  In  a  trice  he  was  upon  me.  The 
fat  fish  was  in  his  grasp.  You  could  almost  see  his  mouth 
water  as  he  estimated  its  weight. 

"Boy  jack,"  he  said,  "you  have  done  well.  There  is 
nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  a  bonito  just  out  of  the  sea. 
I  will  do  you  the  honor  of  dining  on  it,  and  will  take  it 
to  the  cook  myself,  and  tell  him  just  how  I  want  it  pre- 
pared. Remember,  boy,  I  am  an  ichthyophagist." 

He  swooped  away  with  his  booty  like  a  veritable  high- 
wayman, and  spent  several  minutes  in  friendly  converse 
with  the  cook. 

What  could  I  do?  It  is  useless  for  a  little  apprentice 
boy  to  declare  war  against  a  ship-captain.  So,  with  con- 
flicting passions  of  sorrow  and  anger  battling  in  my 
breast,  I  went  aft  to  my  berth.  Hertslet  came  down  from 
the  poop  soon  afterwards,  and  to  him  I  related  my  woful 
story.  He  was  mad  right  through. 

"Hertslet,"  said  I,  "  what  is  an  ichthyophagist?  The 
skipper  says  he's  one." 

"I'm  not  quite  sure,  Johnnie,  my  child,  but  I  think 
it's  Greek  for  glutton." 

As  he  went  out  of  the  berth  to  the  deck  I  heard  him 
mutter,  "Confound  that  captain,  I'll  get  to  windward  of 
him  vet." 
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E  ]>K.\D  I.KTTKI;  OF  KICK. 

pains  taken  by  this  great  government  of 

ours  w  illi  even  the  most  trilling  interests  (if  ils  sixty 
millions  <il'  people  i-  most  forcibly  i  I  lust  i  ated  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  Dead  letter  <  Ml  ice.  'I'lir  sera  \v  I  of  the  ii  literate 

receive^  as  close  attention  as  the  polished  chirograph]  of 

the  iiniviTsit  \   graduate,  a    modest    peniix  as   niueli  care  in 
handling    as   :i     pretentious    une  hundred  dollar    liill. 

Si\  mill  KIM  pieces  ol  undelivered  mail  matter  are  annual- 
ly receive.  I  at  the  I  Vac  I  letter  (  )  Hi  re.  a  I  hi  1 11  it  <  inc.  Ill  )U  e\  el- 

iusignilicaiil .  is  overlooked  oi-  slighted. 

All  amusing  incident  OCCUl'S  Io  me  jiisl  here.  A  post 
mailer  in  the  far  West  sent  an  ollieial  communication  to 
tbi  office  Stating  that  lie  had  found  loose  in  the  mail  a 
small  hair  valued  at  s-.'ll.  which  valuation  was  stumped  on 
the  bag -when  found.  He  had  not  ventured  to  open  il, 
hut  was  carefully  detaining  it.  until  instructed  h\  the 
Post  ollice  Department  how  to  dispose  of  it.  Forthwith 
lie  was  instrucled  to  forward  said  hair  Io  the  Head-letter 
(  Illiee  u  ithoiil  delay. 

Ill  the  course  of  another  week  the  precious  bag  arrived. 
A  record  was  made  of  its  receipt,  and  it  was  given  to  a 
special  clerk  to  he  duly  examined  ami  ]>ro]>er]y  treated, 
lie  fore  this  had  been  done,  a  party  of  distinguished  visit- 
ors were  being  shown  through  the  ollice  by  the  chief 
clerk.  While  they  were  expressing  wonder  at  what  the\ 
saw,  the  ollieer  remarked,  "  Wail  a  moment  and  I'll  show 
you  something'  curious  that  has  just  arrived,"  and  hur- 
ried away.  Returning  in  a  moment,  he  held  in  his  hand 
the  mysterious  bag.  It  was  a  tiny  atl'air  of  chamois-skin, 
tied  with  a  narrow  dark  hlue  rihhon,  and  marked  plainly 
in  red  figures.  S20.  "It  lias  not  been  untied  yet.  hut  we 
think  it  probably  contains  gold-dust, "and  he  proceeded 
to  give  its  history  in  detail.  A  lady  cleric  sitting  near, 
ami  almost  choking  with  laughter,  said,  as  plainly  as  she 

could   under  the  circumstances.  •'Why,  Mr.  P .  thai    is 

an  einerv-bag."  A  genera]  laugh  followed,  and  the  chief 
clerk  hastened  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  party  to  a 
new  subject.  Nevertheless  the  emery-hag  was  as  careful- 
ly preserved  and  treated  as  though  it  had  contained  gold- 
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dust   in  very  Irulh.       Hut    it   had   lost,  its  value  as  a   show. 

piece. 

In   the  great    cheerless  room,  with    ils  surrounding  cur- 
tained    gallery,    devoted     to     the     l>cad   letter     ((Mice,    are 
crowded  a    much    larger   number  of  clerks   than    it    is  ca 
pable  of  comforlahl  \    ace.  in  inn  xla  t.i  ng.        The   work    i-    m 
cessarilv  ver\    dirty,  as  the  great    quantities  of  mailer  col 
lect    hoards  of   dust    in    transit,  and    this   is   turned    out    in 
the    already  close,   foul   atmosphere,   to    till    the   lungs   and 
Soil  the   hami>  and  clot  lies  of  those   who   handle  it. 

Karlv  each  morning  the  great  government  wagons 
marked  I'mled  States  Mail  may  be  seen  lumbering 
through  the  slum-  archway  leading  into  the  court  of  the 
Posl  (.Ilice  Department  liuilding.  I  [ere  t  hey  are  speedily 
unloaded,  and  the  great  leather  pouches  quickly  disap- 
pear, being  home  by  the  negro  messengers  to  the  eleva- 
tor, and  then  Io  the  Dead  letter  I  "Mice.  Kach  one  of  the 
yo.dOO  dead  letters  received  dally  passes  through  the 
hands  of  at  least  three  clerks,  and  should  it  chance  to 
contain  anything  of  money  value,  through  at  least  three 
more 

A  "dead"  letter,  strictly  speaking,  is  one  that  bears  a. 
correct  address,  is  fully  prepaid,  and  has  been  duly  deliv- 
ered at  the  ollice  of  destination.  Uemaining  there  un- 
claimed for  one  week,  such  letters  are  advertised  for  the 
period  prescribed  by  law,  and  then  sent  to  the  Dead-letter 
( Ifflce. 

Hi-re,  tirst,  of  all.  each  day's  "dead"  mail  must  be  ac- 
curately counted,  ami  a  correct  record  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  letters  and  packages.  There  are  usually  four 
clerks  employed  on  this  work.  Should  any  ignorant  or 
careless  postmaster  send  in  with  his  "deads"  a  letter 
bearing  a  written  or  printed  card  or  request,  a  letter  with 
no  address,  one  without  a  stamp,  or  one  hearing  a  foreign 
stamp,  the  counting  clerk  must  winnow  them  out,  and 
rectify,  as  far  as  he  can.  these  errors.  Being  counted, 
they  are  tied  in  bundles  of  usually  a  hundred  each  by 
the  messengers.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  second  set 
of  clerks,  whose  duty  it  is  to  "  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
seal,"  with  thc>  long  keen  knives  with  which  they  are 
provided.  It  is  curious  to  watch  these  men.  "With  one 
quick  stroke  the  envelope  is  split  length  wise,  and  in  the 
nest  instant,  the  contents  are  deftly  extracted  and  ex- 
amined, and  if  of  no  money  value  quickly  laid  aside,  anil 
another  taken  up.  Kach  opener  averages  about  '.'."illO 
letters  per  day.  In  the  otlice  of  the  superintendent  may 
be  seen  a  large  card  oil  which  is  fastened  a  number  of 
knives  disabled  in  this  work.  The  blade  is.  when  new, 
about  an  inch  wide,  but  in  a  few  months  the  continuous 
cutting  of  tin1  envelopes  wears,  them  awav  to  a  mere 
thread  of  steel. 

Should  the  letter  chance  to  contain  money,  even  a 
single  cent,  a  stamp,  a  postal  note,  a  money-order,  green- 
back's, notes,  drafts,  checks,  or  any  legal  lender,  he  im- 
mediately seizes  a  pencil,  notes  the  kind  and  value  of  the 
find  on  the  envelope,  and  beneath  it  places  his  own  ini- 
tials. Resides  this  he  has  a  small  blank-book  ill  which 
he  makes  a  duplicate  entry,  and  in  addition  adds  the 
name  and  address  found  on  the  letter.  This  work  he 
usually  does  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  then  both  letters 
and  book  are  given  in  charge  to  the  chief  of  the  division. 
Following  the  fate  of  these  letters,  we  lind  the  chief  veri- 
fying the  report  of  each  cleric,  making  a  careful  reeonl. 
and  then  delivering  them  to  the  chief  of  another  division 
of  the  work,  known  in  office  parlance  as  the  Money  Branch. 
This  officer  again  verifies  the  record,  and  linallv  gives  a 
receipt  for  the  letters.  This  branch  of  the  force  is  sep- 
arated from  the  remainder  of  the  office  by  a  high  iron 
railing,  and  only  the  clerks  employed  there  have  free  ac- 
ce-s  to  it.  The  large  iron  safes  and  big  ledgers  impart 
quite  a  counting-room  aspect  to  the  place.  Kach  clerk 
gives  his  receipt  for  the  amount  intrusted  to  him.  and  is 
thus  made  personally  responsible  for  every  pennv  placed 
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in  his  bands.  Whenever 
it  is  possible  the  letter 
wi th  it>  <•< i nlculs  is  return- 
ed to  the  sender  in  care  of 
the  postmaster,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  safe  de 
livery,  and  who  must  re- 
turn a  receipt  for  it  to  the 
department.  Every  po-, 
sible  protection  is  thus 
thrown  around  it.  Where 
the  money  cannot  he  I  hns 
returned,  on  account  of 
(lie  failure  of  the  writer 
to  sign  his  name  or  give 
his  post  -  office  address, 
then  it  is  held  in  the  of- 
fice for  a  year  in  tin- 
hope  that  it  may  be  ap- 
plied for.  Failing  in  this, 
the  money  is  turned  into 
Uncle  Barn's  already  cor- 
pulent money-bags.  The 
carelessness  of  people  in 
sending  money  is  almost 
incredible.  A  son  sends 
his  aged  mother  ten  dol- 
lars of  his  hard-earned 
savings;  the  letter  never 
reaches  her,  because,  per- 
haps, in  the  long  inter- 
val between  communi- 
cations she  has  moved  or 

perchance  died,  and  so  the  epistle  comes  to  the  charnel- 
house  of  letters.  He  has  omitted  to  mention  anywhere 
in  the  letter  his  post-office  address.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  eancelling-stampon  the  envelope.  Yes. 
there  it  is;  but  he  has  not  signed  h'is  name  to  the  letter, 
only,  "  Your  loving  son  John."  Letters  have  been  re- 
ceived containing  large  sums  of  money  and  not  a  serap 
of  writing  to  indicate  whence  they  came  or  whither  they 
should  go. 

About  1500  letters  that  bear  no  address  whatever  are 
received  each  month,  and.  curiously  enough,  they  very 
often  contain  money  or  its  equivalent.  I  recall  one  that 
came  under  my  own  observation  that  revealed  when 
opened  drafts  to  the  amount  of  $2500. 

Accurate  records  are  kept  of  all  valuable  letters  and 
their  final  disposition.  In  round  numbers  about  s:ill, 0(1(1 
are  received  in  cash  annually,  and  $1,400,000  in  drafts, 
notes,  etc.  The  remaining  dead  letters,  that  have  only 
their  literary  merit  to  commend  them,  or  want  of  it  to 
condemn  them,  are  given  one  last  chance  before  being 
consigned  to  the  waste-paper  dealer.  They  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  clerks  who  do  their  utmost  to  return  them 
to  their  writers — a  thankless  task  at  best.  Each  clerk  is 
expected  to  average  at  least  250  per  day,  and  the  supply 
is  never  exhausted. 

In  addition  to  the  "deads,"  there  is  another  class 
termed  "unmailable,"  that  includes  such  as  are  held  for 
postage,  sent  from  hotels,  fictitious,  and  misdirected.  The 
ones  held  for  postage  are  those  that  bear  either  no  post- 
age or  an  insufficient  amount,  and  so  could  not  lawfully 
be  forwarded  from  the  office  where  they  were  mailed. 
Hotel  letters  are  those  that  have  lain  unclaimed  at  large 
hotels,  having  arrived  too  late  to  catch  their  owners. 
Fictitious  letters  are  those  addressed  in  some  fanciful 
manner.  All  these  are  treated  just  as  the  dead  letters 
are. 

The  oddest  class  of  uiimailable  letters  are  the  misdi- 
rected. These  form  a  curious  study,  and  are  accorded 
careful  special  treatment.  They  number  about  two  thou- 
sand daily.  They  are  forwarded  daily  from  the  maili 
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offices,  not  being  detained  or  advertised  as  dead  letters 
are.  Postmasters  are  unable  to  deliver  them  on  account 
of  some  error  or  deficiency  in  the  address,  or  because  the 
writing  is  illegible.  The  clerks  on  this  work  have  from 
long  experience  become  very  expert  in  handling  these 
letters,  and  deliver  many  thousands  yearly.  Very  many 
errors  occur  from  haste  and  carelessness,  and  are  at  once 
apparent  to  the  corrector.  For  instance,  a  letter  may  be 
addressed  "40  Milk  Street,  Boston.  N.  II."  Of  course  it 
must  mean  Boston,  Massachusetts,  because  that  is  the  only 
Boston  we  have  with  named  and  numbered  streets.  Often 
the  State  is  omitted  entirely  ;  sometimes  the  State  is  given 
and  no  office;  sometimes  only  a  county,  and  so  on.  Very 
frequently  the  name  of  the  office  is  spelled  from  the 
sound  as  pronounced  by  some  ignorant  person.  "  Senoch, 
Dickalp  Co.,  111.,"  occurred  on  such  a  letter,  instead  of 
Somonauk,  De  Kalb  County,  Illinois.  "Hay  Suirar. 
Miss.,"  was  intended  for  Ilashuqua,  and  "  Tannchebo. 
La.,"  for  Tangipahoa.  When  a  letter  bears  an  address 
of  special  oddity,  the  clerk  is  permitted  to  attach  to  it  a 
little  printed  slip  bearing  the  following  request: 

Posf-OFFicK  DKPAUTMICNT,  DKATI-T.KTTF.R  OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 188- 

I'IISTMASTER, — Fpon  tlie  delivery  of  this  letter,  please  olitain  (lie 
envelope,  if  agreeable  to  the  pariv  aiMres'sn],  and  return  it  to  the 
Dead-letter  Office.  If  the  letter  eannot  be  delivered  you  will,  at  the 
e\] lira tii HI  of  s«j«i  days,  stamp  the  letter  with  your  post-marking  stamp, 
and  return  it  and  this  eiivniar  to  the  llunl-liih  r  Olliff,  with  your  next 
ffl'/nt  "/  tnin«i/l>tiil<  /(///r.s,  <luli/  u null"  >•>  <l  >ii«}  <nl<  r«l  on  iln  !/*!.  i\»->ii 
Nv.  1.VJ.'.  H.  I'.  LKiuimiiiT, 

Superintendent. 

When  the  empty  envelope  returns  she  has  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  correctness  of  her  work.  An  envelope. thus 
recalled  was  addressed  "Mr.  Brown,  Oil  Corn,  Miss." 
There  is  no  such  post-office  in  Mississippi  or  elsewhere, 
but  the  clerk  knew  that  there  was  an  Alcorn  University. 
a  negro  college,  located  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.  So  she 
wrote  the  new  address  in  full  on  a  slip,  and  sent  the 
letter  forward.  The  return  of  the  empty  envelope  within 
a  few  days  proved  her  surmise  correct.  Sometimes  when 
the  title  of  the  office  is  a  descriptive  one,  some  curious 
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changes    dl'    pin  •         take    place         \    letter   addressed 

in  "Silver  Mountain,  Colo.,"  was  meant  for  Silver  I'eaU  : 
another  written  "Green  Mound.  I  was  intended  for 
r.mc  Mound  ^.gaiu,  'Blacl  Cock,  Colo.,"  was  written 
for  Black  :i  "  Copperiield.  Vt.,"  did  dnty  for  Cop 

I [ill. 
For  instance,  a   letter  written   in    Klmde    Island    was  ad- 

dressed  "  Miss  l',a\  lies, Church  Home,  corner  of  11  d  . 

Si  "  nothing  more.  'There  area  nnml>erof  llerklmcr 
streets  and  of  church  homes,  3O  the  address  iiiii/Itt  have 

I n  more  deli  n  he     '['I lerk  sent  the  letter  to  the  Church 

Charily    Foundation    in     Mrooklyn.  New   York,  and  deliv- 

ereil  it.  Another  odd  class  are  those  that  have  only  ini- 
tials I.,  -Hide  llie  clerk,  (  >ne  came  thus:  "  I'  1'  S  <  Hiio." 
It  was  correct  1\  interpreted  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Still 

another  ran  thus:  "  I  S  N  S."  II,  belonged  to  the  Iowa 
State  Normal  School,  at  <  Vdar  [-'alls,  loua.  Another  read 
"  No.  C.07  .'!ril.  St.  C,  N.."  and  u  as  sa  I'ely  del  i  vereil  a  I  Cam 
den.  New  Jersey.  A  letter  mailed  at  Cedar  I  [ill.  <  Hiio, 
\\as  addres-ed  to  "Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge.  Statistician"  no 
more.  Mr.  Dodge  was  known  to  the  clerk  as  the  statisti- 
cian of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  I  >. 
('..  so  si  ie  was  aide  to  foru  art  I  the  letter 

Occasionally  an  attempted  witticism   like  this  is  perpe 
trated: 

"Sylvester   Ilninn.  :i    iv<l-farr.l   scrub, 
To  whom  ilii-  letter  wants  in  go, 

l>    cliu|i|»iliu    coiil  wooil,   for    his    i^nib, 

III     Sll\  IT     <  'l!  \  ,     llhlllO.  " 

Besides  the  daily  invoice  of  letters,  thousands  of  news- 
papi  rs  and  packages  arrive.  The  newspapers  arc  mainly 
transient  ones  in  separate  wrappers.  These  are  dumped 
into  o'l-eat,  waste-baskets  and  rapidly  opened  by  the  mes- 
sengers, if  perchance  any  contraband  articles  are  being 
snmggledj  through  in  their  folds.  A  variety  of  small  ar- 
ticles are  found  so  concealed— handkerchiefs,  gloves,  sta- 
tionery, eiga  relies,  and  occasionally  nioin-\  . 

Such  papers  are  preserved  and  treated  as  packages ;  the 
remainder  are  destroyed.  There  is  a  chant  \  feature  con- 
nected with  the  Deail  letter  <  Hlice  A  large  box  with  a 
slit  in  the  top  has  been  provided,  and  into  this  are  drop  pi  d 
copies  of  magazines,  periodicals,  and  illustrated  papers, 
designed  to  be  sent  at  intervals  to  the  various  hospitals 
and  asylums  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Holiday  cards 
are  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  opening  of  packages,  while  not  very  clean  work-. 
affords  a  good  deal  of  diversion  and  amusement,  and 
often  disgust  or  horror.  Everything  imaginable  is  in- 
trusted to  this  patient  burden-hearer,  the  United  States 
mail.  The  daintiest  fancy-work  and  most  costly  jewelry, 
soiled  under-garments,  worn-out  tooth-brushes,  and  re- 
cently, the  most  hideous  discovery  of  all,  a  human  hand 
and  arm. 

There  is  a  room  connected  with  the  Dead-letter  Office 
styled  the  Museum,  and  from  the  collection  its  cases  con- 
tain the  visitor  may  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the  odd 
conglomeration  committed  to  the  mails.  (Jreat  snakes 
thai  were  received  alive,  preserved  now  in  jars  of  alco 
hoi;  human  skulls;  a.  lock  of  Charles  (hiileau's  hair, 
which  had  failed  to  reach  the  fair  lady,  of  whom  he 
i  only  slOOO  in  return;  a  big  fruit  cake,  pistols, 
knives,  a  wash  board,  a  patent  hilehing-post,  and  almost 
e\-er\  thing  else  i  ma  ii' i  liable. 

During  the  first  eleven  years  of  the  Dead-letter  (  >tlice 
one  small  volume  was  quite  sufficient  lo  record  the  list 
of  articles  received.  The  book  \\ith  its  few  hundred  en- 
tries, many  of  them  in  the  writing  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, is  preserved  as  a  treasured  relic,  and  may  be  seen 
any  day  in  the  Museum. 

Tin-  work  of  this  bureau  steadily  multiplies,  and  soon 
the  present  quarters  will  be  entirely  inadequate  for  its 
needs. 


(illll.S      AND     TIIIMiS. 

1:1    s  \|,],Y   1'HORNEDIKE 

part   £-. 

\T0|'     never    heerd     the     beat     on      I.    1  I  a  n  nah  !"   John 
Harry   exclaimed,  as    lie    shnllled    into    the    house. 
•'Ben  I'M  anls's  colt  kicked  him  I  his  a  rlernoon  and  killed 
him  dead.1' 

Hannah  gave  a  scream  and  sank'  into  an  arm  chair, 
while  her  husband  contin  ued  :"  'Tain't  six  weeks  yel  since 

his  \\ife  died,  an'  thar's  them  five  \onng  mis.  from  six- 
teen down  lo  the  baby,  an'  the  old  grandmother  left  with 
a  lot  o'  bills,  an'  nothin'  to  pay  'em  with,  an'  a  farm  that's 

i •( gaged  clean  lo  the  handle,  all  to  get  the  models  an' 

patents  fur  that  lieu  fangled  reapnf  machine'  he's  hi  en 
Irvin'  lo  in  ven  I.  lie  calkerlateil  on  mo  win'  up  a,  whalili' 
fortune  from  thai  reaper,  an'  bem"  a  bloated  Yislercrat. 
Sarves  him  right  fur  not  sl.ickin'  to  his  lines  an'  bein' 
satislied  with  1'armin',  but  it's  pesky  hard  on  Ihe  rest  on 
'em. 

"So  'tis, "said  Hannah,  gathering  herself  together  to 
look  the  matter  practically  in  the  face,  quite  as  though  it 
devolved  entirely  upon  her  lo  settle  it.  "Joseph  was  a 
likely  boy  till  they  sp'iled  him  with  schoolin'.  1  told  'em 
so  at  the  lime  on  't.  An'  Susan,  they  says,  took  uncom- 
mon handy  to  kecpin'  I  lie  house  to  rights  since  her  mother 
died.  Like  enough  them  two  can  earn  their  board  an' 
clothes,  but  the  old  woman  and  Ihe  three  youngest  will 
have  to  be  town's  poor,  no  mistake." 

That  was  llie  general  impression  everywhere. 

Maple  Farm  was  one  of  llie  best,  in  the  county.  That 
accounted  for  the  large  mortgage:  for  Silas  Hilling's,  who 
held  the  mortgage  and  owned  the  adjoining  farm,  had 
tried  in  vain  lo  purchase  il  for  several  years,  and  had 
clieerl'iiily  accepted  this  roundabout  way  of  securing 
possessh  m. 

Mr.  Edwards  and  his  wife  were  better  educated  than 
most  of  their  neighbors,  which  had  not  been  at  all  to 
their  advantage  in  the  community.  They  had  given 
their  children  the  full  benefit  of  it  at  home,  however,  :md 
had  begun  with  Joe  ami  Sue.  as  they  hoped  to  continue 
with  the  rest,  sending-  them  away  to  school  to  complete 
their  educations. 

Their  only  living  relative  was  an  uncle  who  for  years 
had  been  at  enmity  with  their  father,  and  who  had  done 
more  than  they  expected  in  offering  Joe  a  position  in  his 
extensive  paper-mills. 

''They  say  old  Billings  will  grab  the  farm  the  minute 
the  interest  011  the  mortgage  falls  due,"  Joe  muttered. 

"  They  say  lots  of  things  that  are  none  of  their  busi- 
ness!" Sue  exclaimed,  a  little  spitefully. 

"  That,  may  be,  but  it's  a  fact,  just  the  same,"  Jack  re- 
plied. "You  are  only  a  girl.  Sue,  and  girls  don't  know 

anything  about  real  things.  It's  a  thousand  times  i •<• 

serious  than  you  think.  Just  look  at  it.  When  we  lose 
the  farm,  what  are  you  and  the  rest  to  do?" 

"I  guess  I  can  do  my  share.  Joel"  Sue  exclaimed; 
"and  I  guess  grandma  and  the  children  are  not  going  to 
the  poorhouse,  either,  even  if  folks  do  say  so." 

''Now  don't  you  young  people  give  one  thought  to  me 
exceptaslcan  lend  a  hand  to  help  you, "grandma  put  in, 
(•arnesth.  "  I'm  upwards  of  eighty  years  old  now,  you 
know;  'and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yel  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon 
cut  off.  and  we  flyaway, 'so  don't  you  give  one  thought 
to  me." 

"Well,  I  guess!"  Sue  cried,  jumping  up  and  going 
round  to  the  ol  her  side  of  I  he  stove,  where  she  sat  down  on 
the  arm  of  grandma's  chair,  and  wilb  her  arm  about  the 
dear  old  neck,  added  :  "While  my  name's  Sue  Ed  wards, 
you  don't  leave  this  house  for  the  poorhouse!  Not  much! 
Now.  1  tell  you  !" 

"  What's  the  use  of  talking  that  way,  Sue?"  Joe  asked, 
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almost  angrily.  "  II'  you  were  a  boy  you  would  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  yon  wouldn't  be  so  sure.  What  can 
I  do,  with  the  law  on  Billings's  side,  against  me?  I  don'l. 
want  grandma  and  the  children  to  go  to  the  poorhouse 
any  more  than  you  do;  but  you  are  a  girl,  and  you  don't 
know  anything  about  things.  I  tell  you.  When  old 
Billings  doesn't  get  his  1st  of  July  interest,  and  fore- 
closes that  mortgage  and  turns  us  out,  you'll  begin  to 
see  things  as  they  are." 

"We  just  mustn't  let  that  time   come.  Joe!"  Sue  ex 
claimed  with   good   emphasis.      "(Jrandma  can  sew,  and 
I  can  do  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  I'm  going  to!" 

"So  am  I,"  Joe  muttered.  "  I'm  going  to  swallow  my 
pride  and  work  for  Uncle  Jim  for  all  I'm  worth,  and  I'm 
going  to  send  home  every  penny.  But  it  won't  be  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  When  the  1st  of  July  comes,  you'll  see." 

Sue  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  She  was  patting 
grandma's  wrinkled  cheek  and  trying  to  keep  back  tin- 
tears.  At  last,  in  a  low  voice,  she  simply  said:  "Maybe 
when  the  1st  of  July  comes  it  '11  be  you  who  will  see, 
Joe.  I'm  going  to  try  to  do  something  anyway." 

Joe  pushed  his  chair  back  impatiently  and  walked  to 
the  window  without  a  word.  He  loved  his  sister  c|uile 
as  much  as  other  boys  love  their  sisters.  He  thought  her 
perfection  itself  when  it  came  to  sewing-  on  buttons;  and 
he  was  not  so  very  far  away  from  many  other  boys,  and 
men  too,  for  that  matter,  when  he  held  that  beyond  thai 
she  was  only  a  girl,  and  not  intended  by  nature  to  have 
any  conception  of  the  real  things  of  life. 

Before  leaving  for  his  new  work  Joe  sold  all  of  the 
stock  but  one  cow  and  one  horse,  applying  the  money  to 
the  old  debts,  and  still  there  were  some  debts  left  unpaid; 
for  the  worthy  neighbors,  very  wise  in  their  day  and  gen- 
eration, saw  that  it  was  a  case  where  the  stock  must  be 
sold,  and  they  bid  very  low  for  it,  as  the  natural  duty  of 
every  one  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  Then 
they  boasted  of  their  great  bargains. 

Sue  rebelled  against  selling  that  last  cow.  "Papa 
always  called  her  mine  from  the  very  day  the  little  calf 
was  born,"  she  said.  "And  as  long  as  the  feed  in  the 
barn  lasts  I  think  I  ought  to  keep  her.  The  children 
must  have  milk,  and  I  can  make  butter.  And  as  for 
twenty-five  dollars  for  that  horse.  Joe,  I'm  sure  it's  just 
too  mean  cheap  for  anything-,  and  I  wouldn't  sell  him." 

"Of  cou.se  it's  too  cheap!"  Joe  ejaculated.  "But 
what  is  a  fellow  to  do?  lie's  worth  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  at  least,  but  he's  got  to  be  sold,  and  folks 
know  it,  and  that's  all  they'll  give.  Mr.  Shaw  has  got 
father's  note,  you  know,  and  if  we  don't  let  him  have  the 
horse  for  whatever  he's  a  mind  to  give,  he'll  send  the 
sheriff  'round  and  take  him  and  everything  else  with 
him.  Then  there's  the  carriage,  the  wagon,  and  the 
harness  to  sell,  if  any  one  offers  anything  for  them,  and 
perhaps  that  '11  settle  most  of  the  bills ;  but  I  don't  believe 
we'll  ever  get  over  the  1st  of  July,  Sue,  uo  matter  how 
we  try." 

So  Joe  went  away  to  work  in  his  uncle's  mill,  and  Sue 
cried  herself  to  sleep  night  after  night.  Daylight,  how- 
ever, always  found  her,  too  busy  for  tears,  fighting  her 
battle  with  misfortune.  Charlie  and  Mamie  kept  right 
on  at  school,  in  spite  of  all  the  doleful  forebodings  of  the 
neighbors,  and  they  were  just  as  clean  and  well  dressed 
as  ever  they  had  been.  Baby  Jack  played  all  day  long, 
just,  as  happy  as  though  the  whole  world  was  one  great 
jumping-jack  for  his  sole  amusement. 

The  very  day  after  Joe  left,  Mr.  Shaw  came  round  to 
say  that  he  had  decided  to  take  the  horse  and  the  harness 
for  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sue  Edwards  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  when  she 
lifted  her  eyebrows  and  opened  her  blue  e}res  wide  and 
said,  "Why,  Mr.  Shaw,  the  horse  alone  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  that!"  he  could  not  possibly  be 
angry. 


He  was  determined  to  have  the  hor.se,  however,  and  to 
have  it  just  as  cheap  as  he  could  get  it.  !!<•  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  farmers  do,  and  replied:  "That's  all 
that  I  can  pay.  Susan.  He's  a  eat  in'  his  head  oil'  where  he 
is.  an  \  on  can't  keep  him,  nohow." 

"\Vliv.Mr.Shaw!"  Sue  said,  looking  right  into  the 
farmer's  eyes.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  not  be 
square  at  all.  I  mean  to  pay  you  in  money  all  that  papa, 
owed  you,  and  the  interest,  too.  If  I  can  pay  yon  live 
dollars  every  month  till  it's  all  paid,  won't  you  be  kind 
enough  not  to  send  the  sheriff  'round  to  take  our  things 
away?" 

Mr.  Shaw  was  not  a  demon  in  disguise.  He  was  sim- 
pl  \  a  thrifty,  economical  fanner.  He  wanted  the  horse, 
and  thought  it  his  duty  to  obtain  it  as  reasonably  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Bless  my  soul,  Susan!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  ain't 
agoin'  to  send  no  sheriff 'round.  You  can  try  it  your  way 
for  a  month  or  two,  but  I  calkerlate  it  '11  be  the  wisest  in 
the  end  for  you  to  let  me  take  I  he  critters  off  your  hands." 

No.  Mr.  Shaw  was  not  a  bad  man  by  any  means.  His 
son  had  what  they  called  "  the  milk  route,"  which  was  an 
early  morning  and  evening  trip  to  all  the  farmers  who 
sold  milk,  collecting  it  in  great  cans  and  carrying  it  two 
miles  to  the  village,  to  be  shipped  on  the  milk  train. 
Farmer  Shaw  knew  that  lie  was  working  against  his  own 
interests,  but  when  his  son  gave  up  the  milk  route,  he  ar- 
ranged with  Sue  to  let  Charlie  have  it.  Charlie  took 
hold  of  the  work  with  such  good  courage  and  energy  that 
when  the  spring  vacation  began  it.  was  decided  that  he 
should  not  return  to  school  that,  summer,  but  should 
study  with  Sue  in  the  evening  and  help  her  on  the  farm 
through  the  day.  Charlie  almost  idolized  his  sister  Sue, 
which  made  matters  so  much  the  better. 

Joe  worked  earnestly  and  faithfully  at  his  uncle's  mill, 
and  by  doing  his  best  at  saving  was  soon  able  to  send 
home  nearly  five  dollars  every  week.  Each  time  he  also 
sent  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Sue  to  use  only  what  was 
absolutely  necessary,  saving  every  penny  she  could  for 
Mr.  Billings  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Sue  smiled  over  these  letters,  for  she  had  not  told  Joe 
anything  of  what  she  was  doing.  She  was  determined 
that  this  time  she  would  not  tell  him  until  it  was  done, 
for  she  did  not  much  like  the  way  that  he  talked  about 
girls.  She  smiled  all  to  herself,  though,  as  she  flew  about 
her  work,  and  thought  of  a  stocking  hidden  away  under  a 
loose  board  in  the  floor  of  grandma's  bedroom,  with  a  bur- 
den that  was  steadily  growing,  in  spite  of  five  dollars  a 
month  that  came  out  of  it  for  several  creditors;  for  many 
a  pair  of  mittens  from  grandma's  needles  and  many  a 
pound  of  butter  and  basket  of  eggs  went  with  Charlie  to 
the  village,  to  add  to  what  he  earned  on  the  milk  route. 
And  every  dollar  which  Joe  sent  home  was  carefully  kept 
by  itself.  No  wonder  she  smiled. 

When  the  sap  began  to  run,  Joe  sent  a  long  letter  of 
instructions  concerning  the  maple  orchard.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  farm. 

"  If  you  can  find  any  one  who  will  give  anything  for 
the  right  to  work  it,  why,  turn  it  over  to  them  at  once," 
he  said. 

The  very  same  mail  brought  a  letter  from  the  dealer  to 
whom  the  sugar  had  always  been  shipped,  offering  to  re- 
new the  contract  of  the  year  before. 

Sue  thought  it  over  all  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
in  the  morning  she  drove  to  the  village  with  Charlie.  It 
was  such  a  bold  thing  to  do  that  it  almost  took  her  breath 
away,  but  she  did  it.  She  found  the  man  and  boy  who 
had  helped  her  father  through  the  sugar  season  the  year 
before,  and  hired  them  again,  and  another  man  who  un- 
derstood the  work. 

Sue  and  Charlie  worked  early  and  late  themselves, 
while  grandma,  and  Mamie  took  care  of  the  house  and 
baby  Jack.  The  treasure  in  the  stocking  went  down, 
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ilo\vn,  down;  for  there  were  many  expenses  connected 
with  sugar-making.  When  the  returns  came  in,  however. 
Sue's  trembling  heart  almost  burst  for  joy.  She  put  hark 
all  that  she  had  taken  from  the  stocking.  She  paid  all 
the  old  debts  in  full.  She  counted  out  enough  more  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  on  the  1st.  of  .Inly,  and 
still  there  was  more.  She  could  hardly  believe  her  own 
eyes.  She  counted  it  all  over  again.  Yes,  there  was 
enough  left  to  pay  the  man  all  summer,  and  she  resolved 
to  hire  him  to  help  her  run  the  farm. 

Grandma  bad  said.  "Let  out.  the  farm  on  shares."  Joe 
wrote  home?  "Don't  do  a  thin";  on  the  farm,  for  every 
hour  you  work  will  be  thrown  away.  Billings  will  grab 
it  all  the  quicker  if  it  has  anything  growing."  lint  Joe 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  grandma. 
gave  in  when  Sue  tossed  her  pretty  head  and  said:  "T 
gue^s  ]  can  tell  when  things  are  done  right.  I  was  al- 
ways 'round  with  papa,  and  he  always  did  everything' 
right.  I'll  have  the  man  do  just  as  papa  did.  and  then  m 
the  fall  ue  will  have  the  whole  instead  of  half." 

Sue  and  Charlie  worked  so  eagerly  that  the  man  could 
not  help  doing;  his  best.  ('harlie's  brain  caught  the  in- 
spiration, too,  as  well  as  his  body.  He  was  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  ways  and  means  to  fill  the  stocking. 
Many  a  quarter  he  earned  bringing'  baggage  from  the  rail- 
way station,  at  the  village,  for  summer  visitors  at  the  vari- 
ous farms,  and  when  there  was  nothing:  more  pressing  he 


went  dow  n  to  I  he  two 
principal  trains  with 
I  he  large  family  car 
riage,  a  ml  a  Imost  al- 
.  a  >  --  pick,  il  up  some 

passengers,  as  well  as 

haulage,  to  bring' 
back. 

(  die  day  he  fright- 
ened grandma  almost 
out  of  her  u  its.  and 
Sin-  only  a  lilt  le  less. 
by  dra  u  ing  up  to  the 
door  with  a  gentle- 
man, two  ladies,  a  ml 
three  children  crowd- 
ed into  the  carriage, 
and  calling  out: 
"Sue!  I  say.  Sue! 
These  people  were  to 
board  over  to  the 
Martin's,  but  you 

know  they've  just 
•jot  measle^  1  here. and 
I  told  'em  p'r'aps  they 
could  come  here  and 
see  if  they  liked  it.'' 

There  was  some- 
thing of  the  real  lady 
born  in  little  Sue. 
and  in  spite  of  her 
very  brown  hands 
and  face,  anil  her 
old  work  dress,  and 
her  thick  farm  shoes, 
she1  was  as  pretty  as 
pretty  could  be. 
When  she  looked  lip 
with  a  bright  smile, 
and  said,  "  Why,  I 
don't  kjiow  anything 
about  taking  board- 
ers, but  there's  room 
enough,  anyway,  and 
if  grandma's  willing 
to  try,  I'm  sure  1  am," 

they  could  not  help  loving  her  and  hoping  that  grandma 
would  be  willing.  So  a  large  family  of  prolitable  board- 
ers was  installed  for  the  entire  summer. 

Joe  intended  to  come  home  the  1st  of  July  to  do  the 
pleading  with  Mr.  Hillings,  but  his  uncle  would  not  let 
him  olr',  so  he  sent  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Sue.  telling 
her  just  what  to  say  and  what  to  do  if  they  were  turned 
out.  Sue  laughed  all  to  herself  as  she  read.  Then  she 
went  up  stairs  and  got  the  money,  and  with  her  little 
head  just  as  high  as  she  could  hold  il  without  standing 
on  tiploe,  she  walked  over  to  Mr.  Billings's  and  laid  the 
amount,  in  full,  before  his  astonished  eyes,  quietly  asking 
for  a  receipt.  Then  she  came  home  and  wrote  to  Joe: 
"Iton't.  worry  any  more  about  the  mortgage.  Mr.  Bil- 
lings is  perfectly  salislied.  and  has  no  idea  of  turning  us 
out." 

She  did  not  tell  him  any  more  She  was  determined 
to  save  the  surprise  till  she  could  watch  the  etl'ect  ;  and 
Joe,  in  bis  ignorance,  read  the  letter,  turned  up  his  nose — 
if  anybody  ever  did-  and  muttered:  "I  think  J  see  old 
Bill  ings  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  cash.  He's  made 
her  some  sort  of  a  promise,  and  being  a  girl  she  don't 
know  any  better  than  to  rely  on  it.  He's  got  some  trap 
readj  to  spring  on  us.  That's  what  it  is.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  Girls  never  seem  to  know  anything 
about  things." 

[TO    BK    COHTINUKD.] 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

VENTS  crowded  thick  and  fast  into  plebe  life  during 
Dj  the  next  IV \v  days.  In  I  lie  lirst  place  both  the  Adju- 
tant and  Cadet  <  'a  pi  a  1 11  Leonard  came  to  ( Jcordie's  tent  a 
little  after  taps  the  night  of  the  discovery  of  the  exchange 
of  rifles.  Pops  and  Foster  were  still  awake,  chatting  in 
whispers  about  the  matter.  Benny,  \\lio  had  been  full 
of  excitement  and  interest,  at  lirst.  seemed  to  he  overcome 
hv  drowsiness  and  dropped  oil'  to  sleep.  The  boys  were 
advised  by  the  First  Class  men  to  say  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  subject.  Leonard  would  report  it  to  the  com- 
mandant, as  in  duty  bound,  but  ask  that  no  official  in- 
vestigation he  made.  He  had  strong  suspicions,  lie  said, 
and  if  the  perpetrators  were  not  put  upon  their  guard 
something  might  be  effected.  Then,  next  morning-,  when 
Mr.  Jennings  inarched  oft'  guard  he  surprised  his  class- 
mates by  denouncing  the  whole  business  as  a  low-lived 
trick.  Of  course  the  plebe  ought  to  be  "taken  down," 
but  not  by  any  such  means  as  that.  He  came  over  to  B 
Company  street  as  his  class  was  dismissed  after  battery 
drill  and  talked  at  Bend,  who  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  believed  no  Third  Class 
man  had  anything  to  do  with  the  business;  it  was  the 
work  of  plebes  who  were  jealous  of  the 
partiality  shown  Graham  by  the  Adju- 
tant. There  was  the  man  who  should 
be  given  to  understand  by  the  whole 
class  what  they  thought  of  him  and  his 
conduct!  Other  yearlings  chimed  in 
with  one  view  or  another,  but  Bend, 
working  away  over  some  company  pa- 
pers in  his  tent,  held  his  peace.  Jen- 
nings, who  had  already  an  unsettled 
score  with  Bend,  was  galled  by  this 
cool,  almost  contemptuous  manner,  and 
the  next  thing  anybody  knew  hot  words 
were  exchanged — hot  at  least  on  the  part 
of  Jennings,  for  Bend  kept  control  of  his 
tongue  and  temper— and  that  evening 
occurred  one  of  the  most  famous  fights 
Fort  Clinton  ever  saw,  and  Bend,  game 
to  the  last,  though  outmatched  from  the 
start,  was  finally  whipped.  For  three 
days  B  Company  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  their  plucky  senior  corporal, 
and  little  Hastings  had  to  act  as  first 
sergeant  while  his  senior  staid  in  hospi- 
tal until  his  many  bruises  were  re- 
duced. Bend  was  not  the  only  cadet 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  morning 
sick  report,  submitted  to  the  command- 
ant, with  "contusions"  given  as  the 
reason  of  his  disability,  and  everybody 
in  authority  knew  perfectly  well  that 
"contusions''  meant  another  fight,  but 
so  long  as  no  one  was  caught  in  the  act, 
no  punishment  followed.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  cadet  duels  and  those 
of  the  French  fencers  or  German  stu- 
dents appears  to  be  that,  though  only 
nature's  weapons  are  allowed,  some- 
body has  to  be  hurt. 

But  though  declared  victor,  as  any- 
body could  have  predicted  he  would  be, 
Jennings  was  anything  but  a  happy 
man.  He  had  lost  his  chevrons.  He 
had  lost  much  of  the  popularity  that 
had  attended  him  since  the  plebe  camp  of 
the  previous  year,  when  his  classmates 


hailed  him  as  one  of  their  champions.  He  saw  that  now 
the  heller  men  looked  upon  him  .-is  verging  dose  upon 
bnllyhood,  holding  that  he  had  forced  the  light  between 
\Voods  and  Graham  and  then  forced  another  betueen 
himself  and  Bend,  a  man  whom  he  clearly  outclassed. 
Tliis  in  itself  was  enough  to  hurt  him  seriously,  but  there 
were  graver  matters  afoot.  Glenn  had  never  yet  dropped 
(he  "Mister"  in  speaking  to  him,  and,  by  the  unwritten 
laws  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  that  meant  "keep  your  dis- 
tance." The  invariable  custom  of  the  old  cadets,  First 
<  'lass  otlicers  and  all,  was  to  "Mister"  everybody  in  the 
Fourth  Class  from  the  date  of  their  entrance  until  the 
coming  of  the  following  June — nearly  twelve  long 
months — but  then  to  drop  the  formal  title,  and  welcome 
the  new  yearling  to  the  comradeship  of  the  corps.  Then 
every  yearling  in  good  standing  expected  to  be  hailed  by 
his  surname  or  the  jovial  nickname,  and  in  return  to  be 
accorded  the  proud  privilege  of  addressing  even  the  first 
Captain  and  Adjutant  as  friends  and  comrades  —  as 
"Rand  "  and  "  Glenn,"  as  the  case  might  be.  West  Point 
recognizes  no  secret  societies,  no  oath-bound  fraternities. 
There  is  one  general  brotherhood,  initiation  to  which 
occupies  fully  ten  weeks,  probation  nearly  ten  months, 
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!>ut    membership    is    for   lifr   or    good    behavior,       No\\ 

(ilemi    plainly  said    hy    his    manner    thai    lie   neither    liked 

nor  trusted  Jennings,  and  Mr.  Rand,  the  big  lirsi  Captain, 
who  was  .-it  Mrs!  so  friendly  to  him,  now  began  to  hold 
aloof.  It  was  anything'  1ml  as  a  >••  uiqueri  ng  hero  he  re 
tiirnrd  from  the  battle  \vitli  l!i-ml.  lie-  hail  e\pi-.-|eel  no 
such  display  of  cool,  nervy,  dcici-iniiied  courage  against 
such  mills  lie  was  sore  \\  ithoul  and  \\  it  liin.  though  he 
had  received,  of  course,  no  such  hea\  \  iiniiishnienl  as  had 
sent  He  in  I  to  the  hospital.  I  Ic  sat  \vitli  his  si  I  en  I  second  in 
hi^  tent,  appl  \  i  ng  \vct  sponges  to  his  hruises  anil  noting1 
how  few  were  the  congratulations.  hou  nui  i  ll'erent  the 
ini|iiines  as  to  his  own  condition.  Later  he  uas  ly  ing  on 
his  hlankets  revolving  matters  in  his  mind,  wonder- 
ing whal  he  could  do  to  restore1  his  waning  popularity, 

when  he  heard  some  plelies  chatting  eagerly  in  the  I'. 
<  'on i  pan  v  tent  .just  hack  of  his  own.  "  ( !  ra ham's  g< >t  Ins 
gun  again  all  righl,"  uas  what  they  were  saying,  and 
lielore  lie  could  arrive  at  further  particulars  who  should 
appear  at  the  ten!  door  hut  the  Adjutant,  and  Cadet  Cap- 
tain Leonard.  They  liade  him  lie  still,  hill  they  had  a 
question  or  two  to  ask. 

"You  were  on  post  on  Number  Three  last  evening, 
Mr.  Jennings,"  said  Glenn,  "and  for  full  an  hour  before 
tattoo,  when  Mr.  Graham's  new  rille  was  exchanged  for 
an  old  rusty  one.  The  new  rille  was  found  in  the  weeds 
near  the  dump  hollow  close  to  your  post.  Did  no  one 
cross  your  post  !" 

"Not.  a  soul  that  I  saw,"  promptly  answered  Jennings, 

"and  unless  if  was  found  in  the  south  ditch  of  Fort 
Clinton,  it  must  have  heen  hidden  nearer  Number  Two's 
day  post  than  mine." 

"  We  have  quest  i  olied  Nil  in  her  Two,"  said  <  Jlenn.  brief- 
ly. "He  denies  all  knowledge  of  it.  He  says,  what's 
more,  that  nobody  could  have  got  away  without  his  see- 
ing them.  It  was  Mr.  Douglas,  of  the  Fourth  Class,  as 
you  know,  and  this  was  his  third  tour." 

"Oh,  I  can't  pretend  to  say  no  one  got  across  my 
post.  No  one  can  be  at  all  parts  of  that  long  beat  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  cloudy,  too,  and  pitch  dark.  Any- 
body could  have  crossed  up  there  at  the  west  end  while 
1  was  down  by  your  tent.  If  the  gun  was  found  there, 
it  is  more  than  likely  some  one  did  cross.  It  would  have 
gone  hard  with  him  if  I'd  caught  him." 

"Then  you're  sure  you  saw  110  one,  had  no  conversa- 
t with  anybody  '" 

"1  saw  no  one  cross.  I  held  conversation  with  half  a 
dozen— classmates  and  plebes  both — when  I  happened  to 
he  down  by  the  tank.  There  were  Cressvvell  and  Drake, 
and  Curry  early  in  the  evening;  they  were  condoling 
with  me  about  being  'broke.'  Then  there  were  plehes 
coming  down  there  frequently;  I  had  more  or  less  chart' 
with  them,  and  Major  <  ieneral  Frazier  among  them.  J. 
heard  him  spouting  about  his  exploits.  Where  was  the 
rifle  found.1"  continued  Jennings. 

"Oh,  out  near  the  east  end  of  the  old  dump  hollow, 
hidden  among  the  weeds  and  rubbish,"  said  Leonard. 
"But  never  mind  that  just  now.  It  was  brought,  to  my 
tent,  and  you  are  reported  to  have  said  you  thought  it 
was  the  work  of  some  plebc.  Why?" 

"  Well,  lots  of  'em  are  jealous  of  Mr.  Graham  for  get- 
ting colors  so  easily  for  one  thing.  They  think  the  com- 
mandant shows  him  partiality.  They  say  it's  because 
Graham's  father  is  an  army  otlicer.  That's  why  I  think 
they  might  have  put  up  the  job  among  themselves." 

"  Yes?  And  how  did  they  know  where  the  old  gun 
was  hidden — the  one  that  was  taken  from  him  the  night 
he  was  dumped  into  the  ditch  oil'  Number  Three?  You 
think  plebes  did  that  :" 

But  that  was  something  Jennings  could  not  answer. 
He  stopped  short,  and  was  evidently  confused. 

There  was  indeed  something  queer  about  the  case. 
Very  little  the  worse  for  its  night  in  the  weeds,  thanks 


to  there  having  heen  no  dew.  for  the  night  skies  wore 
Overcasl  by  hc-avy  clouds,  the  rille.  was  brought  in  by  a 
drum -boy  orderly  .  who  said  he  si  urn  hied  upon  il  accident- 
ally Glenn  had  cross  questioned  sharply,  lint  the  hoy 
persisted  in  his  story.  Il  was  I  he  sa  me  y  oil  ngsl  er  \\  hom 
I'.i-niiy  had  employed  to  buy  him  cigarettes  at  I  lie  Falls. 
I'ops  uas  overjoyed  to  gel  bis  beautiful  rille  again,  and, 
personally,  well  content  to  drop  ;  ny  ell'ort  |o  lind  the 
perpet  ra  I  or.  Indeed,  it  seemed  fora  lime  as  though  no- 
Ihing  was  being  done.  IJend  came  hack  to  duty  with 
discolored  face,  cool  and  steady  as  ever,  and  Jennings 
kepi  away  from  the  I',  Company  si  reel,  where  he  now 
had  few  friends.  (ieordie  began  lo  uonder  when  the 
yearlings  would  decide  to  summon  him  to  Fort  Clinton 
to  sell  le  the  .score  still  hung  up  be  I  ween  \V Is  and  him- 
self. Il  was  awkward  sitting  at  tahle  with  a  man  to 
whom  lie  couldn't  speak. 

Meantime  every  day  and  hour  made  him  more  at  borne 
in  his  duties  and  in  the  new  life.  <  )f  course  it  wasn't 
pleasant  to  be  everywhere  hailed  as  "Corporal  "  ( i  rah  a  in, 
and  to  be  compelled,  whether  in  ranks  or  out.  wherever 
he  move  el.  lei  stalk  along  with  his  shoulders  hrae'cd  hack, 

his  little  fingers  on  the  seams  of  his  trousers  and  the  palms 

of  his  hands  turned  square  to  the-  front,  his  elbows  in  coll- 
seqiielie-e  being  spitted  to  his  side  like  the  wings  of  a 
trussed  rhieken  ;  but  this  was  the  method  resorted  to  with 
emi1  and  all  the  new-e-omers.  whether  naturally  erect  or 
not,  to  square  the  shoulders,  flatten  the  back,  and  counter- 
act the  ridiculous  carriage  of  so  many — at  least  of  the 
Eastern  city  boys.  Anglomania  in  exaggerated  form  was 
epidemic  em  the  Atlantic  seaboard  just  then,  ami  to  insure 
recognition  in  polite  society  il  seemed  to  lie  necessary  to 
cultivate1  a  bow-legged,  knee1  sprung  style  of  walk,  with 
shoulders  hinichi-el  forward,  chest  ilal,  elbows  he-nt  at. 
right  angles,  and  carried  straight  out  from  the  side, 
these,  with  a  vacuous  expression  of  countenance  he-ing 
considered  good  form,  and  strenuous  measures  wen- 
re-sorted  to  at  the  Point  to  knock  it  out  of  such  college- 
hrcel  youngsters  as  se.iight  to  set  the  fashion  in  the  corps. 

I'.ut  what  appetites  they  had  !  How  dreamless  were 
their  hours  of  sleep  !  How  vigorous  and  healthful  the 
days  of  martial  exercise!  Drills  were  all  finished  now. 
Fully  uniformed  and  equipped,  the1  whole  plebe  class  was 
in  the  battalion.  A  "  live  "  superintendent  was  watching 
every  detail  of  their  doings.  The'  system  of  responsibility 
among  the  eiflie-i-rs.  both  graduates  and  cadets,  was  siie'h 
that  nei  disturbance  of  any  account  occurred  by  night, 
no  hazing  of  a  harmful  nature1  by  day.  The  roar  of  the 
morn  ing  gun  and  the.  rattle  and  bang  of  the  drums  brought 
Pops  from  his  blanket  with  a  hem  nil.  He  was  ahvavs  one 
of  the  first  to  appear  in  front  of  his  tent,  sousing  head 
ami  chest,  and  arms  in  cool  water,  then  rubbing  the  hard 
skin  ivel  before  dressing  for  roll-call.  Benny,  on  the 
other  hand,  self-indulgent  and  procrastinating,  copving 
after  the  old  cadets,  thought  it  more  professional  to  lie 
abed  three  minutes  longer,  and  the-n  come  flying  out  at 
the  last  minute,  frequently  to  be  reported  late  at  reveille, 
and  demerited  accordingly.  So,  too,  in  many  another 
mailer.  Howsoever  excellent  he  may  have  appeared  on 
parade  in  command  of  tin-  1 1  lull  -school  cadets,  Benny  was 
no  model  on  drill  as  a  high  private-.  His  wits,  too,  had  a 
way  of  going  wool  gathering,  and  while  young  men  like 
(.Jeordie  and  Connell  paid  strict  attention  to  business  and 
rarely  received  re-ports  of  any  kind,  tin-  "  Major  General  " 
was  in  perpetual  hot  water,  and  ever  ready  to  lay  the 
blame  on  somebody  else.  One  thing  he  could  do  to  per- 
fect ion —that  was  make  explanations.  He  u  role  a  heauti- 
ful  hand.  He-  was  plausible-,  pleading,  and  successful, 
lie  was  as  full  of  excuse-  as  an  Irish  laundress. 

"He  got  more  reports  em  the  delinquency  books  than 
any  erne-  in  the  class. "said  Pops,  reproachfully. 

"Yes,"  said  Connell,  whimsically,  "ami  more  of  'em 
off." 
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And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

No  cadet  can  expect  to  yd  along  without  ever  receiving 
reports.  Any  boy  \vlio  so  desires  ran  readily  obtain  re- 
ports aggregating  one  hundred  demerits  in  a  single  day; 
yet  if  he  receive  that  many  in  six  months,  out  lie  goes 
into  the  world  ayain,  discharged  for  failure  in  discipline. 
The  breaches  of  regulation  in  the  power  of  a  boy  to  com- 
mit are  simply  myriad.  (Inly  by  determination  to  con- 
form to  rules  in  the  first  place  ;in<l  eternal  vigilance  in 
the  second  can  he  live  without  demerit.  Even  then  the 
faintest  slip — a  loose  button,  shoe-string-,  drawer  string,  a. 
spiel;  of  dust,  a  tarnished  belt,  plate,  an  instant's  mooning 
on  drill  or  parade— renders  him  liable.  To  utterly  avoid 
report  one  lias  to  be  all  e\  es,  ears,  and  attention. 

Now,  while  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  along  without 
ever  receiving  a  report,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  be  per- 
petually receiving  them  without  being  more  or  less  to 
blame.  Here  was  Benny's  weakness.  lie  blamed  every- 
body but  himself,  and,  so  believing,  sought  to  convince 
the  commandant.  Before  camp  was  over  it  was  said  of 
him  that  he  got  off  many  a  report  he  richly  deserved — a 
most  unfortunate  reputation  at  West  Point — for  there  the 
first  lesson  taught  and  the  last  insisted  on  was  "  the  truth 
in  everything,  and  nothing-  but  the  truth." 

As  read  out  by  the  Adjutant  each  day  after  parade,  and 
posted  at  the  tent  of  the  sergeant-major,  the  delinquency 
list  of  the  corps  was  a  long  one.  Every  cadet  reported 
for  an  offence  from  "absence  from  reveille"'  to  "dusty 
shoes"  had  forty-eight  hours  within  which  to  render  a 
written  explanation,  something1  after  this  form  : 

CAMP  REYNOLDS,  \\'KST  POINT. 

NEW  YORK,  August  1,  18 — . 
Offence. — Absent  from  reveille. 

Explanation. — It    was    raining-.      The    tent   walls    were 
battened    down.       I    did     not    hear    the 
drums  until  some  one  called  me.      I  was 
in  my  tent  all  the  time. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  SMITH, 
Cadet  Private,  Fourth  Class,  Company  B. 

A  cadet  reported  absent  from  any  duty  had  to  explain 
and  say  that  he  was  on  limits  at  the  time  or  else  be 
court-martialled.  Except  for  absences  he  need  offer  no 
explanation  unless  he  so  desired.  If  satisfactory  expla- 
nation were,  tendered,  the  commandant  crossed  off  the 
report;  if  unsatisfactory,  lie  so  endorsed  the  paper  and 
sent  it  forward  to  the  superintendent  four  days  later. 
The  cadet  had  still  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  superintend 
ent,  but  if  no  appeal  were  made  it  was  posted  in  the  big 
record  books  at  headquarters  and  stands  there  yet  in 
black  and  white.  It  is  odd  to  read  what  little  blunders 
our  biggest  Generals  made  in  their  cadet  days.  Now 
Geordie  got  few  reports,  and  wrote  fewer  explanations. 
Benny  spent  half  his  time  submitting  excuses. 

One  evening  there  was  a  crowd  of  visitors  at  parade. 
The  band  had  just  begun  its  march  down  the  front  of 
the  motionless  gray  and  white  line.  The  commanding 
officer.  Lieutenant  Webster,  in  lonely  dignity,  stood  with 
folded  arms  facing  the  colors  out  in  front  of  the  centre1, 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the  Held.  Twenty  paces 
behind  him  was  the  long-  deep  rank  of  visitors  seated  on 
camp-chairs,  chatting  and  laughing-  in  subdued  tones, 
and  watching  the  gray  battalion  on  the  color- line. 
Suddenly  a  little  mite  of  a  boy,  who  had  broken  away 
from  some  gossiping  nurse,  came  toddling  gravely  forth 
upon  the  sacred  ground,  and,  with  all  the  innocence  and 
curiosity  of  childhood,  moved  slowly  yet  confidently  on 
until  close  to  the  blue  and  red  and  gold  statue,  and  there 
halted  with  much  wonderment  in  the  baby  face,  and  be- 
gan a  careful  study  of  the  strange  fascinating  object 
before  him.  The  spectators  shook  with  merriment.  The 


laughter  could  not  be  controlled,  and  in  a  moment  the 
epidemic  had  reached  the  battalion.  "The  front  rank 
shook  and  snickered."  as  Geordie  afterwards  wrote  home. 
Lieutenant  Webster's  face  grew  redder  than  his  trailing 
Illume,  and  he  bit  savagely  at  his  lip  in  his  effort  to  con- 
trol his  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  But  when  a.  French  bmni/' 
burst  through  the  line  of  visitors  and  charged  jabbering 
down  on  the  little  innocent,  only  to  drive  him  full  tilt 
in  between  the  battalion  and  its  now  convulsed  com- 
mander, to  capture  him  midway,  and  to  be  pounded, 
pummelled,  and  stormed  at  in  baby  vernacular  as  she 
bore  him  away,  "  Why,  1  just  bust  my  chin-strap  try- 
ing to  keep  from  laughing,"  said  Council.  "  and  almost 
every  plebe  in  the  line'  was  'skinned'  for  highly  unmili- 
tary  conduct,  laughing  in  ranks  at  parade."  Plebes 
always  catch  it  on  such  occasions.  Geordie  had  con- 
trolled himself  to  the  extent  of  suppressing  any  sound, 
but  Benny  had  gurgled  and  chuckled  and  exclaimed 
aloud. 

And  yet  when  the  reports  were  read  out  the  next 
evening,  and  the  plebes  were  holding  an  impromptu  in- 
dignation meeting,  big  Harry  Winn  stopped  and  asked 
Graham  what  explanation  he  was  going  to  write. 

"None  at  all,"  said  Pops.  "I  suppose  I  did  laugh;  I 
couldn't  help  it." 

But.  Benny  Frazier,  who  had  not  only  laughed  aloud, 
but  uttered  some  expression  of  boyish  delight,  said, 
"Well,  you  bet  I  don't  mean  to  swallow  any  two  or 
three  demerits  if  an  explanation  will  get  it  off."  And 
Geordie  looked  at  him  without  saying  a  word. 

TV i >  days  later  the  Colonel  sent  for  Pops. 

"Mr.  Graham,"  he  said,  "you  have  offered  110  expla- 
nation for  laughing  in  ranks  at  parade;  most  of  those  re- 
ported have  done  so;  why  didn't  you?" 

Geordie  colored,  as  he  always  did  when  embarrassed. 
Finally  he  said:  "The  report  was  true,  sir.  I  couldn't 
help  it  exactly,  but — I  had  no  excuse." 

"  Well,  in  a  case  like  this  where  something  comical 
really  appeared  I  do  not  care  to  see  a  cadet  punished, 
provided  he  comes  forward  and  explains  the  matter. 
Your  tent-mate,  for  instance,  explains  it  very  well,  and 
says  he  couldn't  help  smiling  a  little,  so  I  took  his  report 
off  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  al- 
lowed several  reports  to  stand  against  you  that  were  re- 
moved in  his  case.  I  shall  remove  this  one.  That  is  all, 
sir."  And  Geordie  saluted,  and  walked  thoughtfully 
away. 

How  could  Frazier  truthfully  say  he  had  only  smiled; 
or  worse,  how  could  he  imply  that  he  did  nothing  else, 
without  so  saying,  when  Graham  and  others  well  knew 
he  both  laughed  and  muttered  audibly.  Geordie  began 
to  understand  why  it  was  that  Frazier  seldom  showed  his 
explanations. 

Yet  when  Benny  eagerly  asked  him  what  the  Colonel 
said,  Pops  knew  not  how  to  tell  him  what  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  And  he  had  promised  to  be  Frazier's  room- 
mate. 

That  evening  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Adjutant,  called  him 
aside. 

"  Mr.  Graham,  your  confinement  in  cam])  will  expire 
next  week,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Jennings  is  saying  that 
as  soon  as  you  are  released  you  will  have  to  meet  either 
Mr.  Woods  or  himself.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Woods,  and  told 
him  that  you  have  done  all  that  is  necessary — that  he  was 
wrong  ill  the  lirst  place.  No\v  should  Mr.  Jennings  make 
any  demands,  I  wish  you  to  refuse  and  refer  him  to 
me." 

Two  days  later  Benny  Frazier,  with  a  white  scared  look 
in  his  face,  said:  "Pops,  do  you  know  anything  about  it? 
Jennings  has  just  been  put  in  arrest — conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  cadet  and  a  gentleman — and  they  say  it's  about 
your  rifle." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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KIDN  AITI.h   S  MI.OKS. 

I'.V    I'M   I,    IIUI.I.. 

T]  I  K    principal   c.-msc   ..I'    the  war   of    ISP.',  \\lien   I'm-  ii 
Se ill    lime    (lie   little    navy    IP|'   tin-    1'niled  Stales  de 

f  ( Ml  I'll  Some  Of  tlie   proudest  ships  I  I  i:il    I-'M.J    and  roll  111  send 

against   us.  was  known   as  the  Impres-ment    Aci.  the   i i 

tyrannical    custom   evei1   adopted    by   a   civili/ed    nation. 

Ouiii";  to  the  great  number  u|'  \\arships  llial  Kngland 
kept  afloat  in  I  hose  days.  i|  uas  foil  nil  ini]n  issihle  lo  en  list 
enough  sailors  to  man  I  hem,  MI  all  act  was  passed  making 
,  ill''  kidnapping  of  men  both  on  shore  and  at  Sea. 
In  broad  daylight  in  Liverpool  and  oilier  maritime  eilies 
Squads  of  naval  men,  .-ailed  firt'sx  ijinHjx.  traversed  the 
streets.  capturing  merchant  sailors,  as  well  as  making 

prisoners  of  able-bodied  country  youth  whom  they  thought 

likely  lo  lie  easily  hrok.>n  to  the  drill  and  discipline  of  a 
man-of  war  It  availed  nothing  to  protest,  or  to  (dead; 

(lie  captured  ones  xvere  at    o .sent  oil'  on   hoard  ship,  to 

be  held  for  a  term  of  years,  and  (o  he  whipped  into  sub- 
mission it'  they  refused  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
them. 

Not  only  on  shore  was  this  high-handed  law  enforced, 
but  on  the  sea  as  well.  English  merchantmen  were 
overhauled  by  men-of-war  belonging  to  their  own  nation, 
and  the  hest,  men  ill  the  forecastle  ordered  to  pack  their 
clothes  and  get  into  the  cutter  along-side,  to  he  conveyed 
to  their  flouting  prison — for  a  prison  it  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Had  the  English  confined  their  kidnapping 
practices  to  their  own  countrymen  it  is  not  probable  that 
a  second  war  between  England  and  the  United  States 
would  have  taken  place  when  it  did,  but,  shameful  to  re- 
late, it  was  not  only  the  seamen  of  Great  Britain  who 
were  stolen  from  peaceful  merchant-ships,  but  the  un- 
armed vessels  of  all  nations  were  overhauled  and  plun- 
dered, the  excuse  being  that  one  of  the  laws  of  England, 
known  as  the  Right  of  Search,  permitted  her  naval  officers 
to  seize  upon  the  persons  of  Englishmen  found  serving 
under  any  foreign  flag.  At  the  In-eakin^  out  of  the  war 
of  1812  the  number  of  men  in  the  English  navy  who  had 
been  impressed  from  vessels  flying  the  stars  and  stripes 
may  be  roughly  estimated  when  it  is  understood  that 
more  than  tiro  lliniinnii<l  sailors  claimed  American  citi- 
zenship, and  refused  to  fight  against  this  country. 

In  the  year  1810  the  brig  Pilgrim,  belonging  to  Boston, 
was  overhauled  while  on  a  voyage  to  ]{io  de  Janeiro  by 
an  English  man-of-war.  The  boarding  otlicer  ordered 
the  crew  to  be  mustered  for  inspection,  and  although  they 
all  claii 1  to  be  native  Americans,  and  personally  pro- 
duced what  in  those  days  was  known  as  a  jinifi'i-fion 
jiil/it'r.  two  of  the  best  seamen  were  told  that  they  looked 
like  Englishmen,  and  ordered  into  the  boat  at  the  gang- 
way. One  of  the  sailors,  believing  resistance  useless,  re- 
signed himself  lo  Ins  fate,  but.  the  other  drew  his  sheath 
knife,  and.  In-fore  he  could  be  prevented,  slashed  it  across 
his  palm,  then  grasping  the  lingers,  bent  them  back  with 
such  force  that  the  hand  was  crippled  for  life.  This  sac- 
rilice  saved  him  from  serving  under  the  Cross  of  St. 
George. 

Another  American  vessel,  belonging  to  New  York,  was 
in  the  harbor  of  Demerara.  loading  sugar.  Amon-j  her 
crew  was  a  stalwart  youth  name,!  Paul  I'ummiiigs.  a  na- 
tive of  I'ortsnioulh.  New  Hampshire,  who  was  not  only 
an  excellent  seaman,  lint  noted  for  his  great  strength. 
An  English  lieutenant  boarded  the  Yankee  brig,  and  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  looks  of  C'ummings.  directed  him 
to  get  his  clothes  and  go  on  board  the  British  cruiser. 
The  young  man  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  when  tic- 
king's officer  attempted  to  use  force,  he  struck  him  sense- 
less to  the  deck.  Numbers  overpowered  him,  however, 
and  he  was  carried  away.  Upon  arriving  on  board  the 
man-of-war  that  lay  at  anchor  a  short  way  off,  the  lieu- 
tenant made  known  to  his  captain  the  treatment  received 


bv  him  al  the  hands  of  the  captive  seaman,  (  'iiminings 
was  at  once  stripped  to  the  \\aist.and  tied  to  the  rig- 
ging in  plain  view  of  all  tin-  shipping  in  the  port.  The 
boatswain  was  Ihen  ordered  to  give  the  oll'cnder  twelity 
blous  on  the  bare  back  with  the  cat  o'  nine  (ails.  The 
voung  sailor  protested  as  an  American  citizen  against 
such  an  indium  I  >  .  stating  lhat  if  he  was  publicly  whipped 

he   would    never   be   able    to  live    under   the  disgrace, 

and  would  end  his  own  life.  He  was  then  (old  that  if  he 
would  ask  pardon  for  his  oll'ence  the  threatened  pun- 
ishmenl  would  not  be  inflicted:  but  this  lie  positively 
refused  lo  do.  arguing  (hal  he  had  simply  attempled  to 
defend  h  i  nisei  f  aga  i  ii  st  an  assault,  that  he  had  not  been 
the  aggressor  in  an\  way.  and  that,  however  wide  apart 
their  stations,  an  apology  was  due  him.  as  well  as  all  im- 
mediate return  to  his  own  vessel,  from  which  he  had  been 
unlawfully  abducted.  Without  condescending  to  parley 
further  with  the  young  American,  whose  bold,  indepen- 
dent nature  could  not.  be  subdued  even  under  such  depress- 
in";  influences,  the  captain  ordered  him  under  the  lash. 

The  instant  his  wrists  were  released,  Cummings, smart- 
ing more  in  spirit  than  in  body  under  the  humiliating 
treatment  received,  made  a  sudden  leap  at  the  Knirlish 
captain,  and  before  the  start  led  officers  could  interfere  the 
.seaman  imprisoned  the  commander  in  his  powerful  arms 
and  leaped  with  him  into  the  sea.  Boats  were  lowered 
and  pulled  around  the  ship  in  every  direction,  but  the 
haughty  naval  officer  and  the  fearless  sailor  were  never 
again  seen. 

"FLINT"   EPSON'S  NEW-YEAR'S   BOX. 

BY  RICHARD  BAKIJY. 

I. 

FLINT  "  EPS!  )N  did  not  get  the  New-Year's  box;  he 
sent  it.  His  real  name  was  not  "  Flint"  either;  it 
was  obadiah;  but  his  neighbors  called  him  "Flint,"  be- 
cause he  was  so  hard — not  only  hard-featured,  but  it  was 
currently  reported  that  his  heart  was  ma.de  of  stone.  No- 
body ever  caught  him  giving  anything  away  (he  gloried 
in  the  fact),  and  now  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.  and  was 
considered  past  redemption  by  his  neighbors. 

"  Obadiah,''  said  his  wife,  "  won't  you  let  me  have  that 
big  box  in  the  cellar?  I'd  like  to  take  it  to  the  church." 
She  added  this  last  nervously.  Mr.  Edson  did  not  ap- 
prove of  her  piety  or  of  her  charitable  tendencies. 

"What  fur?"  growled  the  old  man,  looking  up  from 
the  pages  of  the  Burr  Oak-  Lraili'r  in  his  lap. 

"Missionaries,"  faltered  Mrs.  Edson. 

"  Not  much,"  he  answered,  crabbedly.  "  I  may  find  it 
useful  fur  myself." 

"  I'm  sure — "  began  the  poor  woman. 

"You  never  was  shore  in  your  life,"  interrupted  Oba- 
diah,  "an' I'm  sick  o' missionaries.  Now  there  was  Frank." 
Mrs.  Kdson's  eyes  filled  with  tears.)  "He  was  a  likely 
boy,  an' I  paid  fur  his  eddicat ion,  an'  sends  him  ter  col- 
lege. What  does  lie  do?  He  turns  city  missunary,  an1 
stays  down  in  New  York,  an' marries  a  schoolniarm  agin 
my  wishes,  an'  doesn't  come  home." 

"Perhaps  he  thought  it  would  be  no  use  tryin'  to  con- 
vert i/nii."  snapped  Mrs.  Edson.  unexpected!  v  :  for  it  is  an 
old  adage  that  "the  worm  will  turn.'' 

"Waal,  I'll  be  shingled!"  said  the  old  man  to  himself 
as  his  wife  put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet  and  hustled  out 
of  the  house.  "Thet  was  onnsual  of  S'nianthy. " 

He  remained  silent,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
snow  floating  past  the  bare  branches  of  the  elms  that 
lined  the  village  street.  Then  he  raised  his  heavy  list 
and  struck  the  table  by  his  side  a  ponderous  blow.  A  big 
book  with  a  clasp  fell  off  the  table,  and  lay  at  his  feel 
with  the  pages  wide  open.  He  bent  to  pick'  it  up,  when 
some  words  caught  his  eye,  and  he  read  on,  leaning  well 
over,  and  following  the  sentences  with  his  fino-er.  Then 
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lie  raised  the  book  carefully 
and  held  it  in  his  anus,  still 
reading,  aud,  as  lie  read. 
si  imiiding  and  spelling  tile 
hi";  words  with  his  lips.  Klint 
Kdson's  deep -lined  face 
softened,  and  he  looked  like 
ipnle  a  line  old  man.  At 
last  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
then  he  wiped  them  with  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

"  I  neverthoughl  in  fact. 
I  never  knowed,  I  guess," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  he 
arose  and  put  the  big  book 
carefully  on  the  table. 

The  truth  was  Flint  Edson 
never  cared  to  listen. 

A  few  minutes  later  the 
keeper  of  the  little  combina- 
tion store  at  the  corner  was 
astonished  beyond  all  man- 
ner of  expression  by  the  sud- 
den entrance  of  the  "closest 
man  in  town."  But  imagine 
his  consternation  when 
Obadiah  Edson  inquired  the 
price  of  his  three  most  ex- 
pensive dolls,  paid  for  them 
without  a,  murmur,  and  de- 
parted with  two  glass  jars  of 
barber -pole  candy  besides 
his  original  purchase. 

When  Mr.  Edson  returned 
home  he  descended  to  the 
cellar,  and  reappeared  with 
a  huge  box  half  tilled  with 
straw  and  shavings;  this  he 
carried  across  the  wood-yard 
into  the  great  red  barn.  Pre- 
sently he  came  back  to  the 
house,  aud  with  the  stealthy 
tread  of  a  burglar  he  tip- 
toed through  the  kitchen 
and  opened  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Edsoii's  "  preserve  closet." 
He  helped  himself  to  an  arm- 
ful of  quince  marmalade  (in  neat  paper-topped  glasses) 
and  a  half-dozen  of  raspberry  jam.  To  this  he  added  a 
great  glowing  pumpkin  from  the  buttery  and  a  bushel  of 
red-cheeked  apples  (selected  carefully  from  the  barrel  in 
the  corner).  Then  he  plunged  through  the  snow-drifts 
about  the  sheds,  and  before  long  the  sound  of  lusty  ham- 
mering broke  in  on  the  still  winter  air. 

"Land  sakes!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Edson  the  next  morn- 
ing. "What  has  become  of  my  quince  marmalade? 
Gracious!  it's 'most  gone!" 

"I  dun'no',"  replied  her  husband,  " 'cep'n'  somebody 
must  liev  took  it." 

II, 

In  a  room  that  looked  out  011  a  cross-town  street,  and 
so  close  to  the  elevated  that  the  chandelier  always  jin- 
gled when  the  trains  rushed  by,  sat  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  and  a  bright-faced  young  woman.  A  little 
boy  in  very  outgrown  kilts  and  a  small  elfish  girl  a  year 
or  so  older  than  he  were  playing  on  the  floor. 

"Just  think  how  the  children  would  enjoy  this  wea- 
ther in  the  country !"  said  the  young  man. 

"Oh,  wouldn't  they,  Frank!"  said  the  young  woman. 

"  But  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,"  mused  the  happy 
father  as  he  smiled  at  the  prattle  of  the  two  youngsters, 
who  were  playing  most  delightedly  with  two  empty 
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spools  and  a  bone  napkin-ring.  Nice  healthy  children 
they  were,  but.  they  had  the  cooped-up  appearance  that 
city  children  often  have.  How  they  would  have  enjoyed 
a  sleigh-ride  or  a  coast  down  the  miller's  hill  at  Burr  Oak 
thought  I  lie  father,  and  he  sighed. 

.lust  then  a  heavy  step  sounded  on  the  landing,  and 
a  knock  on  the  door  followed.  They  could  hear  several 
other  doors  open,  for  when  a  big  box  comes  to  a  tenement- 
house,  even  if  it  is  a  nice  tenement -house,  every  one 
wants  to  lind  out  who  it  is  for. 

"  The  Rev.  Franklyn  Edson?"  inquired  the  expressman. 

Oh,  what  a  big  box  it  was!  and  it  just  came  on  New- 
Y ear's  day!  How  the  children  fluttered  to  and  fro  while 
the  father  pried  the  top  off  with  the  kitchen  poker.  And 
how  they  squealed  when  they  saw  the  dolls,  and  quivered 
with  anticipation  when  .they  saw  the  striped  candy  and 
rosy  apples. 

"It's  from  mother,  God  bless  her!"  said  the  younu- 
clergyman,  and  he  took  out  the  things  one  by  one. 

The  little  girl  hugged  the  biggest,  doll  to  her  breast, 
and  the  small  brother  dug  his  teeth  deep  into  a  fragrant 
pippin. 

But  suddenly  the  young  father  paused  in  his  unpacking; 
he  had  come  across  something  that,  invited  bis  attention. 

It  was  a  cheap  cup  and  saucer.  On  the  cup,  in  sky- 
blue  letters,  was  the  legend.  "  For  a  good  boy." 
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Mow  well  li'  red   that  verj   cup.  and  how  'often 

In'  had  drunk  oul  i  if  it.  sit  I  in-  I iv  his  imitlii'r'.s  side  at,  the 
little  ta Me  in  the  clear  old  countrj  kitchen  ' 

But  what   uas   that  .'      Tic'd    In  the   liaiidlc'   was  a    I'll    of 
]ia|ier  with    some  writing  on    it    in    a    close  cramped    liaiicl. 
1 1  read  : 
"  IM;  \NM  i  \    EOSON,   M  issunary. 

"Come  Eome  and  convert  yure  old  Dad.     bring  Wife 

and  Children.  I   \  I I1KIJ." 


lint  it  \\ill  he  Kdter  as  we  progress  I'm-  \  on  to  find  these 
uses  for  \  ourselves,  one  by  one.  I  now  pass  my  tape- 
ineaMiiv  across  llie  pattern  from  tlic'  opening  that  forms 
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II.— AITI.YIM;    MF.AM  i;i:s  TH  A   PATTERN. 

riIHE  following  Sal  in-day  morning  found  the  three 
J,  young  people  and  their  teacher  hiisily  at  work.  ()n 
thelahle  in  front  of  each  girl  Miss  Cutting  liad  laid  a 
white  muslin  waist  pattern.  Their  hooks  showing  the 

measures  taken  the  previous  week  were  open  alongside  of 

their  patterns. 

"  You  will  see."  said  Miss  Cutting-.  "  that,  a  waist  pal- 
tern  eon^iMs  of  four  ]iieces — a  front  and  a  hack  piece,  a 
front  side  piece,  and  a  hack  side  piece  i]''ig.  I.I. 

"It  is  important  that  you  should  learn  the  names  of 
these  waist  pieces,  and  how  the\  are  joined  together.  The 
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two  larger  ]iieees  for  front  and  hack  are  easy  to  become 
familiar  with,  hut  the  side-pieces  to  an  inexperienced  eye 
are  very  similar.  You  will  notice  that  the  front  side- 
piece  is  quite  straight,  while  the  back  side-piece  is  more 
curved.  These  patterns,"  said  Miss  Cutting,  "  1  buy  at  a 
reliable  pattern  store.  I  get  them  in  sizes  from  28  to  46 
(breast  measure).  These  patterns  are  always  made  of 
paper,  but  I  cut  new  ones  of  muslin,  as  being  easier  to 
handle  and  more  durable.  I  have  given  each  of  you  a 
pattern  as  near  your  breast  measure  as  possible,  and  you 
will  have  to  mark  a  pattern  to  lit  yourselves." 

"Won't  this  he  very   hard  !"  asked  Fanny. 

"Not  if  you  follow  me  closely."  said  Miss  Cutting. 
"A  little  familiarity  will  make  it  extremely  simple  work. 
Now,"  she  continued,  pinning  the  waist  together  by  the 
seams,  and  laying  it  out  flat  on  the  table,  "  the  first 
thing  is  to  measure  the.  length  of  back  and  mark  a  waist- 
line. This  is  Helen's  pattern;  her  back  measured  lifteen 
inches  in  length,  so  1  measure  lil'leen  inches  on  the  hack 
piece  from  the  neck  down.  When  I  get  to  the  lifteenlh 
inch  1  mark  a  line  straight  across  the  back  piece  at  this 
point  (Fig.  2. ).  Then  I  lake  I  he  hack-  side  piece, and  laying 
it  alongside  the  hack  piece  so  that  it  is  even  at  the  armhole, 
I  draw  a  waist-line  across  it  where  it  will  join  the  one  on 
the  back  piece.  I  follow  this  rule  with  each  piece  in 
turn,  until  there  is  a  waist  line  on  all  four  pieces." 

"  What  can   this  waist  line  be  for?"  asked   Helen. 

"  It  has  so  many  uses,"  said  Miss  Cutting,  "and  is  so 
important,  that  you  cannot  give  it  too  much  attention; 


IMC.   ;: 

Hie  line  for  buttoning  in  front  to  the  middle  seam  at  the 
bad;. letting  it  be  aboutan  inch  below  the  armhole  (Fig.:!  ). 
This  measures  sixteen  inches,  which,  multiplied  by  two. 
would  make  thirty-two  inches.  <  )f  course  you  und'-r 
stand  that  this  is  only  half  a  pattern,  and  that  in  cutting 
a  waist,  you  would  double  the  material  and  lining,  so  as 
to  have  eight  pieces,  four  for  each  side.  I  will  measure 
the  waist-line  the  same  way. "said  Miss  Cutting.  She  did 
so,  and  found  it  was  twenty  live  inches. 

"This  pattern,"  said  Miss  Cutting,  "is  for  Helen.  Her 
breast  measure  is  thirty  one  ami  a  half  inches,  and  her 
waist  measure  twenty  three  inches.  So  this  pattern  is 
half  an  inch  too  large  at  the  bust,  and  two  inches  too 
large  at  the  waist,  and  must  be  made  the  right  size." 

The  three  girls  watched  Miss  Cutting  closely,  while  she 
proceeded  to  measure  the  pattern  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
smaller  on  the  seams  under  the  arm,  and  one  inch  smaller 
at  the  four  side  seams  of  the  waist-line  (Fig.  4.). 

"You  will  remember, "said  Miss  Cutting,  "that  as  this 
is  only  half  a  waist  pattern,  I  had  to  divide  the  amount  by 
two,  and  instead  of  measuring  half  an  inch  smaller  at  the 
bust  and  two  inches  smaller  at  the  waist,  I  made  it  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  the  bust  and  one  inch  for  the  waist. 
This,"  she  proceeded,  "is  called  grading  a  pattern.  I 
must  now  draw  a  line  between  these  two  pencil  marks, 
to  show  where  the  seams  are  to  be  basted;  and  in  cut- 
ting out  your  own  waists  it  is  these  new  seams,  and  not 
the  old  ones,  that  you  will  follow." 

"Won't  we  get  puzzled  between  old  and  new  marks?" 
asked  Helen. 


Fits.  4. 


''Not  if  you  inark  them  in  different  colors,"  said  Miss 
Cutting.  "  In  preparing  these  patterns  for  use,  I  mark 
all  the  seams,  as  you  see,  with  a  red  lead-pencil,  and  when 
you  mark  new  seams  you  can  use  a  black  or  blue  pencil; 
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this  will  keep  old  and  new  lines  distinct  from  each  other. 
I  measure  the  width  of  the  chest  across  the  front  of  the 
waist,"  she  went  on,  "at  a  point  three  inches  below  the 
neck.  Helen's  chest  measure  is  thirteen  inches  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  consequently  I  measure  six  and 
a  half  inches  from  tin-  middle  of  the  front  to  the  armhole 
(this  being  just  half  the  required  size),  and  then  allow 
half  an  inch  for  a  seam,  making-  seven  inches.  I  mark 
with  a  pencil,  and  cutout  the  armliole,  so  that  the  waist 
will  be  the  desired  width  across  the  chest  (Fig.  5.). 

"The  last  measure  to  take  on  the  Waist,"said  Miss  (.'ut- 
ting,  "is  the  length  of  point  (Fig.  (>.  i.  This  is  to  get  a 
waist  a  correct  fit  in  front,  so  it  will  not  be  too  long  or 
too  short  waistecl,  just  as  you  measure  the  length  of  back 
so  that  your  waist  will  not  be  too  long- or  too  shorl  In-hind. 
I  pin  the  front  and  back  pieces  together  at  the  shoulder 
seams,  and  lay  them  out  flat  on  the  table;  then  I  measure 
from  the  back  of  the  neck,  over  the  shoulder,  and  down 
to  the  waist-line  in  front.  Helen's  length  of  point  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  this  pattern  measures  nine- 
teen inches,  so  I  must  make  it  half  an  inch  shorter.  Can 
you  guess,''she  said,  "how  it  should  be  done:1" 

"Yes, "said  Mary.  "Move  the  waist  line  half  an  inch 
lower  down." 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Cutting;  "that  is  exactly 
what  you  must  i/ut  do  ;  the  waist,  line  should  not  be 
altered.  What  you  have  to  do,  if  your  pattern  is  loo 
longer  short  waisted,  is  to  make  it  longer  or  shorter  on 
the  shoulder-scams.  1  will  measure  this  pattern  half  an 
inch  shorter  on  the  shoulder-seam,  and  it  will  then  be  t  In- 
correct length." 

"This  is  not  so  hard  as  I  expected,"  said  1  Men,  "  and 
I  think  I  understand  the  idea  perfectly.  By  applying  all 
these  measures  to  the  different  parts  of  a  pattern,  one  after 
another,  I  can  alter  its  size  and  its  shape  to  tit  the  person 
whose  measure  I  have  taken  " 

"  Yes, "answered  Miss  Cutting,  "that  is  itexactly;  and 
now  I  will  conclude  with  the  sleeve  measure,  and  then 
when  Mary  and  Fanny  have  measured  and  cut  out  their 
waists,  you  will  all  be  ready  to  baste  and  sew."  Saying 
which,  Miss  Cutting  took  up  a  sleeve  pattern  and  laid  it 
on  the  table  (Fig.  7A.).  She  then  measured  the  length 
of  the  under  part  of  the  sleeve  from  the  armhole  to  the 
wrist,  measuring  oil  the  inside  seam.  The  length  came 
to  nineteen  inches  and  a  half. 

"Helen's  arm  measures  eighteen  inches,"  said  Miss 
Cutting,  "and  allowing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  top  and 
bottom  for  seams,  that  comes  to  eighteen  and  a  half 
inches.  Consequently  I  must  cut  this  sleeve  pattern  one 
inch  shorter.  I  next  measure  from  the  armhole  to  the 
elbow  (inside),  which  for  Helen  is  seven  inches,  and  mark 
a  dot  with  a  pencil,  then  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow  out- 
side; and  between  these  two  points,  inside  and  outside,  I 


draw  a   diagonal   line.      This  is  called  the  'elbow   point 
(Fig.  7".).'" 

'•  What  is  that  for?"   said  Mary. 
'As  sleeves  are  made  now,"  answered  Miss  Cutting, 


FIG.  7. 


"they  nearly  always  have  a  few  gathers  at  the  elbow; 
these  gathers,  which  are  on  the  upper  or  wide  part  of  the 
sleeve,  arc  joined  to  the  under  part  one  inch  above,  and 
"lie  and  a.  quarter  inches  below  the  elbow  point.  In 
conclusion,  "she  added,  "we  now  have  to  find  the  width 
of  I  In-  sleeve.  I  will  pin  both  seams  of  the  sleeve  together, 
and  lay  it  down  with  the  oidxiilf  seam  lying  flat  on  the 
table.  I  measure  across  the  bottom  the  size  of  Helen's 
hand,  seven  inches.  And  across  the  top  the  size  of  her 
arm.  twelve  inches.  At  the  bottom  I  allow  one  inch  more 
and  at.  the  top  two  inches  more  to  let  the  sleeve  fit  easily. 
I  draw  a  new  line  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve, 
between  the  points  I  have  marked  ;  and  let  me  add  here 
that  a  sleeve  should  always  be  made  wider  or  narrower 
on  the  outside  seams  (Fig.  7CD.).  This,"said  Miss  Cut- 
ting, "completes  our  work  on  Helen's  pattern." 

"But,  Miss  Cutting,"  said  Helen,  "this  pattern  you 
have  altered  for  me  was  too  large;  suppose  it  had  been  too 
small,  what  would  you  have  done?" 

"I  should  have  made  it  larger,"  said  Miss  Cutting,  "by 
measuring  on  the  outside  instead  of  on  the  inside  of  the 
seams." 

"To  be  sun-,  "said  Fanny.  "  I  wonder  we  did  not  think 
of  that." 

"  I  have  lots  to  think  of  until  next  week, "said  Helen, 
as  the  girls  began  to  fold  up  their  work  and  clear  the  table. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.  ] 
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ANECDOTE  OF  VERDI. 

HOWEVER  much  some  of  us  may  enjoy  listening  to  (be  dul- 
cet  strains  of  hand-organs,  we  cannot  but  realize  that  to 
some  people  their  music-  must  be  exquisitely  painful.  Think, 
for  instance,  what  the  feelings  of  a  composer  of  music  must  he 
when,  sitting  at  his  hrcakfast  tahlc  in  I  lie  morning,  a,  hanel- 
orgaii  man  takes  up  his  stand  in  front  of  the  house,  and  hcgins 
grinding  out,  as  from  a  cotl'ee-grinder,  the.  melodies  over  \\hich 
the  composer  has  spent  so  many  weary  hours  of  thought  ! 

He  must  feel  very  much  as  the  great  Verdi  tell,  if  the.  fol- 
lowing story  of  him  narrated  hy  a  correspondent  of  an  Italian 
newspaper  is  trtie : 

"Some  years  ago,"  says  this  writer.  "I  called  upon  Verdi  at 
the  liHle  watering-place  of  Monealicri,  and  found  I  he  maestro  in 
asmall  apartment  which  served  him  as  a  sleeping,  eating,  aud 
sitting  room.  Noticing  my  surprise  at  finding  him  cslahlislu-d 
in  quarters  so  limited,  Verdi  said, -Oh,  I  have  two  other  large 

ro s,  hut,  they  contain  a  i iher  of  articles  I  have  taken  on 

hire.'  So  savin;;,  the  great  composer  got.  up,  opened  a  door,  and 
showed  me  nin'-t  y-li  ve  harrcl-organs.  He  then  added,  with  well- 
I'cigncd  rage,  •  When  I  came  here  all  these  organs  played  /,'»/"- 
It  lli>_  II  Tniriilm-i;  and  similar  ruhhish  from  morning  until  night. 
I  was  in  despair,  until  I  had  an  idea,  which  was  to  hire  these 
engines  of  woe  from  the  owners.  I  paid  ahonl  til'lcen  hundred 
lire  for  them — an  expensive  bit  of  protection  ;  hut  then  I  can, 
now  enjoy  my  summer's  outing  in  peace."' 
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AFT  Kit    TIIK    <   II  I, '1ST  MAS 

FBAST. 

MAMMA.  •'  \Vlial  makes 
von  »i  \\\  el\  alter  \  diir  In;; 
diuner,  <»llie  r 

( H.I. M..  •'  1  think  I  must 
lie  \\  alking  mi  I  In-  I  «  o  Inve- 
l\  di  iini-sl  ieks  1  jusl  had." 


I'HIil'ALilNU     l-'ul:    TIIK    HOLIDAYS. 

"I     I. IKK    THKHF    DAKFS    \\llll    1IIII.IS    IN    TUK.M,  THEY    A  It  1C  1>I    I       1*      t'AM       itr      AN       [•  \l  I   K' i  I.M 'V      THE*      MIGHT    eU"VK 


FRANKNESS. 

MAMMA.  "Aren't  tv<>n 
home  from  sehnol  earlier 
tli;iii  usual  to-day  .'" 

lloniiY.  "  Vi's.  mamma,  I 
\\  asn't  kept  in  to-daj  ." 


.InllNMI.    (ill  lirtl  fur  Iliiliy 

iiuiii/lilii>,  "  Mamma,  1  wish 
1  was  f\\ins.  Ilien  \\licn  one 
oi'  mr  \\  as  JIN  n  islird,  tli(5 
ntlicT  inn1  ruiilil  ^u  (ml  ami 

play." 


i;  A\\  K\\  A  ui' 

'•MAMMA,''      said      little 
May,  as  she    lonked    for   the 

.1 1  n  INN  IK.   ••  I'opsy,  dill  you  kuow  that  tight  boots  made  \otir       first  time  at  her  new  baby  sisler,  "I'm  very  mtieb  ob'iged  lo  you 
feet  groiv  .'"  for  ollerin'   her  to  me  foi  a  sister,  hut   I'\e  got    all    the   sisters  I 

FATIIKI:.   "  No.  my  son.      How  do  you  make  that  out  ?"  want,  so  I'll  take  her  for  a  cousin." 

JOHNNIE.  "Well,  your  foot  is  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  \\  hen  \onr  boot  pinches  it, 
it  becomes  au  acre  [«<•/«•/•].  Sec  ?" 


A    WISH 
'J'm:  ('In  istmas-tree   is  standing  yel. 

A  memoi  \   of  rosy    jo\  s  : 
Oil,  bow    1    wish    that    I    eoulll   yet, 

A  second  erop  of  to\s  ! 


ToPDI.KS.  ". Mamma,  when  I  yet  into  a 
temper.  I  remind  myself  of  a  eake  of  soap." 

MAMMA.   "  \Vhy,  my  bo\   .'" 

ToDDI.liS.  "  r.eeallse  when  a  eake  of  .snap 
i^els  (ussy  ami  makes  a  lot  of  bubbles  ami 
snds.it  seems  to  feel  \ery  yrand,  but.  when 
its  temper  is  all  over,  it  is  lillli'r  limn  it  wux 
la-fun;  and  I  hat's  j  list,  t  he  »ay  1  hi  I' 

MAMMA.  "Yes,  dear:  and  the  atmosphere 
about  yon  is  clouded  and  murky  just,  like 
soapy  water,  loo." 


ClIAlU.IE  (IC/IK  ft-ll  ilium  nail  nit  /tin  i-iifli 
ei/i'lid).  "1'apa,  1  am  not  goiu.n  to  sleep  to- 
night." 

I'Ai'.v.  "\Vh\,  Charlie,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter .'" 

CHARLIE.  •'  When  I  close  my  right  eye  it 
hurts." 

I'M'V.  "Yon  will  surely  ;;o  to  sleep  before 
the  night  is  over." 

CIIAHI.IE.  ••  If  I  do,  I  am  going  to  keep  my 
rigUt  eye  open." 


A    SMALL    BOY'S    REFLECTION. 

SuMi:    solelllll     little     girls    I     know 

Shonld   go   to  sel I   each   day. 

And   'stead  of  learning    how   to  sew, 
They'd   ought,   to  learn   to  play. 


FORGIVENESS. 

WiLuru.  "  \\'ill  you  make  some  peanut 
tall\  .  mamma  .'" 

MAMMA.  "I'm  \  ery  sorry,  Wilbur,  but 
there  are  no  peanuts  in  the  house." 

Wlt.nri:.  "\\'ell,  mamma  dear,  I'll  fur- 
give  yon  if  Non'lljust  make  some  \\ithout 
peanuts." 


CHLOE'S    PRESENTS. 


"  I'R  lef  dat  stockin'  up  ten  daye 

I''i>'    San!  V    I  '1:111--    to    M-C, 

I's  ^'ili  him  dn-iv  ''h:ini-c  to  leab 

A    l_'riSMIKIS    ^Itl     t,r    MM' 


"An*  ilis  is  all  dat  comes  oh  hit. 

He's  nn-ail'-i-  'n    talthv-cats  ! 
A— rntlin'  me  siK-li  i.'ills  as  t/rnt — 

\\'!iat  I  L'^ilR-  do  \vid  lats?" 
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TRUE    TO     HIS     NAME. 


BY  ELLEN  DOUGLAS  DELAND. 


T  EONARD  PALMER  had  six  sisters,  and  according  to 

Lj  his  own  way  of  thinking-,  there  were  five  too  many. 

They  were  all  with  their  mother  in  the  sitting-room  of 

a  little  house  in    Philadelphia,  when   the  door  opened, 

and  Leonard  walked  in.      Even  Mabel,  the  married  one, 

was   there,  having 

stopped      on      her 

way    home    for    a 

little  chat  with  her 

family.        It     was 

growing  dark,  and 

the     lamps     were 

lighted. 

Leonard  tossed 
his  cap  across  the 
room  and  himself 
into  a  chair.  He 
was  a  tall  hoy  of 
fifteen,  with  dark 
eyes  and  hair,  and 
a  bright  intelligent 
face.  At  present, 
however,  he  look- 
ed moody  and  un- 
happy. 

"  Leonard,  what 
horrid  manners 
you  have!"  cried 
Grace. 

"What  is  the 
matter  now?  I 
suppose  you  are 
in  some  scrape 
again,"  said  Fan- 
ny. 

"  And  your  hair 
looks  as  if  it  had 
not  been  brushed 
for  a  week !"  ex- 
claimed Mabel. 

"  Bother  my 
hair!"  growled 
Leonard.  "Who 
cares  about  hair  ?" 

"Certainly  not 
you,"  said  Mabel. 

"Well,  there's   something  the   matter.      What  is   it?" 
asked  Madge. 

Hatty  said  nothing,  but  stole  around  behind  Leonard 
and   leaned  over  the  back  of   his   chair.      She    was  his 


special  friend  and  champion,  two  -years  younger  than 
he.  and  accustomed  to  adore  him  with  all  her  faithful 
heart. 

Leonard  was  silent,  his  eyes  studying  the  floor  while  he 
twitched  the  lace-trimmed  tidy  that  adorned  the  chair. 

' '  Do  spare  that 

U.  tidy!       I   made   it 

for  mother  for 
Christmas,  and 
now  you  are  ruin- 
ing it,"  said  Fan- 
ny- 

"Bother  your 
old  tidy !"  growled 
Leonard  again. 

"  Come,  my  boy, 
tell  us  what  the 
trouble  is,"  said 
his  mother,  smil- 
ing at  him. 

' '  Croft  &  Dan- 
byhave  turned  me 
off." 

"Oh,  Leonard!" 
came  in  a  chorus 
from  his  five  sis- 
ters. 

"  My  dear  boy  !" 
exclaimed  his  mo- 
ther, with  a  shock- 
ed look. 

Hatty  said  no- 
thing, but  leaned 
over  and  gave  her 
brother  a  hug. 
which  he  shook 
off  impatiently. 

"Leonard,  it 
must  be  your  own 
fault.  This  is  the 
third  situation 
you've  had  within 
a  year,  and  now 
you're  out  of  it 
again,"  said  Fan- 
ny. 

"Yes,  Leonard,  I  think  so  too,"  said  Grace.  "Tom 
Page  went  into  Croft  &  Danby's  when  you  first  began 
to  work,  and  he's  there  yet.  And  you  couldn't  stay  there 
a  month." 


'IK    \VE    RI  N    INTO    ANYTHING    IT'S    ALL    IT    WITH    US." 
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"Motlicr,  why  don't  you  tell  Leonard  it's  a  shame! 
You  don't  say  a  word  lo  him." 

"I  think  you  arc  all  saying  quite  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  quietly,  "I  should  now  like  to  hear  Leonard's 
ow  n  story." 

"There!  (iood  for  you.  mother!"  cried  Hatty.  "1 
think  it's  a  mean  shame  the  w  a  \  those  girls  are  always 
pitching  into  Len.  lie  can't  help  it  iflhinus  e-o  wrong 
and  he  yets  turned  oil'.  1 1 's  not.  his  fault."  And  Hatty 
stamped  her  foot  and  glared  al  her  live  cider  sisters. 

"Now,    Leonard,"  said     his    mother,    "tell     us    how    it. 

happened." 

"If  those  girls  had  given  me  a  chance  I'd  have  told 
you  long  ago,"  answered  Leonard.  "  II  was  this  \\  a  \  . 
A  fellow  came  into  (lie  music  store  last  night,  just  he  fore 
closing,  and  he  stood  there  leaning  on  Ihe  counter  down 
hy  the  door,  and  looking  as  it"  he  owned  the  earth.  Old 
Danby  told  me  to  yo  and  ask  him  what  lie  wanted,  so  I 
went  down  behind  the  counter,  and  1  says,  'Are  you 
waited  ..n  •'  and  he  says,  'No.'  And  I  says.  '"What  do 
you  want''  and  he  says,  '  I  uuess  that  ain't  any  o'  your 
business.'  And  I  says,  '  I  guess  it  is!' and  hy  that  lime 
I  was  getting  pretly  mad.  And  just  then  old  (  Yol't  came 
along',  and  the  fellow  begun  asking  him  who  was  the  In  si 
violin  teacher.  I  was  np  on  the  ladder  afterwards  hunt- 
ing for  a.  song  somebody  wanted  when  I  heard  the  fellow 
say,  'That  young  sprig  of  a  clerk  of  yours  is  pretty  fresh.' 
And  then  he  went,  out. 

"  Well,  when  I  went  out  half  an  hour  later  to  come 
home,  there  he  was  standing  by  the  window',  and  he 
looked  so  dudish  I  just  went  up  to  him,  and  I  says.  '  Look 
.i-here,  young  fellow,  I  guess  I'm  not  the  only  fresh  one 
'round  here!'  And  with  that  he  tried  to  take  me  by  the 
collar,  and  I  gave  him  a  punch,  and  he  punched  back,  and 
we  had  a  lively  time  for  a  minute,  and  then  I  left  him 
sprawling  and  came  home." 

"Good  for  you,  Len!"  exclaimed  Hatty,  as  he  paused 
for  breath. 

"  And  was  that  the  end?"  asked  Grace. 

"  No,  it  wasn't  the  end,  for  when  I  got,  there  this  morn- 
ing old  Croft  said,  'Leonard,  just  you  go  to  the  cashier's 
desk,  and  I'll  come  there.'  And  after  a  bit  he  carne.  and 
lie  says,  '  Leonard.  1  guess  we  don't  want  any  fighting 
characters  'round  here,  and  here's  your  week's  pay,  and 
I  hope  you'll  lind  another  place  soon.'  And  I  marched 
out." 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing  ever  since?" 

"Oh,  knocking  'round  town  trying  to  lind  something," 
said  Leonard,  rather  drearily. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  could  get  you  into  Wana- 
maker's,  but  you  couldn't  do  any  lighting  there,"  said 
Madge,  who  had  a  position  there  herself. 

"As  cash-boy,  I  suppose,"  returned  Leonard.  "No,  I 
thank  you  !" 

"There  it  is!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  rising  to  go.  "You 
are  not  willing  to  take  a  low  place." 

"And  I  shouldn't  think  he  would  be!"  cried  Hatty, 
warmly.  "Len  is  brighter  than  all  you  girls  put  to- 
gether, and  the  idea  of  his  being  a  cash-hoy!  He  ought 
logo  into  a  lawyer's  office." 

"And  no  doubt  in  time  become  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
( 'ou  ri,"  said  Mabel,  as  she  fastened  her  fur  cape.  "Well, 
George  will  be  at  home  before  me  if  I  don't  hurry.  Good- 
by  all !" 

"  Mabel  feels  too  grand  to  live  since  she  was  married, 
and  has  to  hurry  home  to  George,"  remarked  Hatty,  as 
the  door  (dosed  behind  her  sister 

"  ll  is  supper  time,"  said  Grace,  who  was  beginning  to 
set  the  table;  "  you  had  better  go  brush  your  hair,  Len." 

"  And  your  necktie  is  all   askew,"  said   Mad.ue. 

"  And  1  was  ashamed  of  your  hands  when  Lily  Jones 
was  here  last  night,"  added  Fanny. 

"I  say.   girls,  you  just  shut  up,  will   you?     I'm   sick 


and  tired  of  your  nagging,  and  if  yon  don't  let  up  on  it, 
1  vow  I'll  run  away  to  sea." 

"We've  lieard  that  before."  remarked  Grace,  as  she 
placed  Ihe  fork's. 

Well,  you'll  hear  it  once  loo  of  I  eii."  said  Leonard,  as 
he  Hung  himself  out  of  the  room  and  stamped  up  stairs. 

"  What  a  boy  he  is !"  .sighed  Madge.  "  Mother,  I  don't 
believe  you'll  ever  do  any th i ng  with  him." 

"You  are  too  hard  on  him,  girls."  said  Mrs.  Palmer; 
"  if  your  fat  her  had  lived.  I  suppose  he  would  have  un- 
derstood belter  how  to  manage  him.  Leonard  is  a  verv 
bright  boy,  and  if  be  is  treated  ri^ht  he'll  be  a  line  man. 
He  is  very  quick-tempered,  and  is  always  getting  into 
trouble.  1  wish,  indeed,  he  hadn't  lost  this  place.  We 
need  the  money  badly  enough.  Hut  I  can  tell  yon  that 
Lennie  is  just  as  quick  at  good  actions  as  he  is  at  bad  ones  ; 
ami  lie  is  a  brave  boy,  too." 

"Yes.  he  is  so,"  said  Hatty;   "just  like  his  name.      In 

the   back  of  the  big  dictionary  at  scl I   it   says   Leonard 

means  'brave  as  a  lion, 'and  that  is  just  what  Len  is. 
And  he  is  awfully  good  to  animals,  too;  and  mv  teacher 
said  the  other  day  that  no  one  who  is  jjood  to  animals 
could  be  altogether  bad." 

"Hark  to  the  champion!"  said  Grace,  sarcastically;. 
"altogether  our  young  brother  is  quite  a  saint." 

Hatty's  face  became  crimson,  and  she  was  about  to 
speak',  but  turned  and  ran  out.  of  the  room  instead. 

"It  is  no  use  talking  and  arguing  with  those  nasty 
girls  about  Len."  she  sobbed  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  closet, 
whither  she  had  tied  for  solitude;  "  but  never  mind,"  she 
continued,  drying  her  eyes,  and  addressing  the  brooms, 
dust-pans,  and  overshoes  which  were  the  other  occupants 
of  Ihe  place,  "they'll  find  outsomeday  what  Len  is  made 
of,  and  then  they'll  be  sorry!" 

The  next  day, and  the  next, and,  in  fact,for  many  weeks, 
Leonard  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  situation.  It  \vas 
the  middle  of  winter  and  a  bad  time  for  securing  a  posi- 
tion. Many  a  time  he  regretted  his  hasty  conduct  at 
Croft  &  Danby 's,  though  he  did  not  acknowledge  it  to 
any  one  but  his  mother. 

"  It  must  be  a  lesson  to  you,  Lennie."  she  would  say; 
"and  you  must  try  to  conquer  your  quick  temper,  or  it 
will  give  you  trouble  all  your  life.  Now  is  the  time  to 
overcome  it,  while  you  are  a  boy." 

But  it  seemed  to  Len  that  it  was  just  because  he  was  a 
boy  that  it  was  hard  to  withstand  the  desire  to  "answer 
back."  It  would  be  easier  w  hen  he  was  a  man,  he  thought. 
People  would  not  be  so  aggravating  to  a  grown  man  as 
they  were  to  a  boy. 

One  morning  his  mother,  who  always  closely  scanned 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  papers,  read  the  following 
aloud : 

'  Wanted,  a  bright  boy  of  about  fifteen  to  do  otliee 
work.  Must  write  a  good  hand  and  be  willing  to  make 
himself  useful.  Apply  in  person.  J.  G.  Adams,  Con- 
veyancer and  Real-Estate  Agent.  No.  --  North  Sixth 
.Street.'" 

Leonard  was  stretched  on  the  sofa  reading  Dorymates. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  I'm  going,"  he  said. 

"It  seems  to  be  the  very  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer. 
"It  is  a  long  distance  from  here,  but  the  cable-cars  run 
up  Ninth  Street,  and  would  get  you  there  quickly." 

"I'm  not  going  to  spend  the  money  on  cars,"  said 
Leonard;  "my  legs  will  get  me  there  quick  enough,  I 
guess.  Hat,  step  round  lively  now  and  find  my  best  hat 
while  I  go  brush  my  hair." 

Hatty  "stepped  "  and  found  the  hat.  his  mother  re-tied 
his  necktie,  and  between  them  they  soon  got  him  ready. 
1 1  is  ot  her  sisters  had  positions  in  various  stores  and  places 
of  business,  and  were  not  at  home  in  the  daytime. 

Leonard  ran  out  of  the  door,  forgetting  in  his  excite- 
ment to  shut  it  behind  him,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
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his  mother  and  sister 
watching  him  as  long  as 
they  were  able. 

"He  is  a  dear  boy," 
sighed  Mrs.  Palmer, 
"and  the  very  image  of 
your  poor  dour  father.  I 
hope  he'll  be  successful." 

"  I  guess  he  will  this 
time,"  said  Hatty,  hope- 
fully. "No  one  could 
help  liking  Leu's  face; 
and  when  you  know 
him  he's  just  perfect." 

"  He  is  good-looking, 
but  'handsome  is  \vlia.l. 
handsome  does,'  "  said 
her  mother,  sighing 


In  the  mean  time  Leon- 
ard was  hastening  as 
fast  as  his  feet  could  ear 
ryhim  to  tlio  goal  of  his 
desires.  As  he  lived  in 
the  extreme  soul  hern 
part  of  the  city  and  the 
conveyancer's  address 
was  as  far  north,  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  was 
great  ;  but  at  last  he  ar- 
rived, and  opening  the 
door  of  the  office,  walked 
in.  Several  boys  were 
already  there,  sitting  in 
a  row,  twirling  their 
hats.  A  man,  elderly  and 
rather  grim-looking,  sat 
at  a  desk.  He  did  not 
look  up  as  Leonard  en- 
tered, but  continued  to 
write.  He  used  a  quill 
pen,  and  as  it  scratched 

rapidly  back  and  forth  over  the  paper,  Leonard  wonder- 
ed if  he  would  be  expected  to  write  as  swiftly.  At  last 
the  pen  was  thrown  down,  and  then  the  writer  looked 
up. 

"  Humph  !"   he  said,  "quite  a  number  here.     Humph  !  ' 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  a  minute,  and  the  hoys 
shuttled  uneasily.  Leonard  thought  he  could  not  stand 
it  much  longer.  He  wanted  the  thing  settled.  He  bold- 
ly got  up  and  walked  over  to  Mr.  Adams. 

"  Do  you  want  a  boy?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Adams  stared  at  him  through  his  spectacles.  His 
eyes  were  so  keen  and  his  gaze  so  steady  that  it  seemed 
to  Leonard  he  must  be  capable  of  reading  every  thought 
in  his  mind.  Leonard  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and 
waited. 

"  Humph  !"  grunted  Mr.  Adams  again. 

Then  he  turned  towards  the  others.  There  were  about 
half  a  dozen  waiting.  He  called  each  in  turn  and  bade 
him  write  his  name  and  address  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
He  watched  each  boy  narrowly  as  he  did  so.  Leonard  he 
called  last. 

Then  he  scanned  the  writings.  "The  only  one  that 
need  wait,"  he  said.  "  is  Leonard  Palmer." 

The  others,  much  crestfallen,  shuffled  out,  leaving 
Leonard  and  Mr.  Adams  in  sole  possession.  The  result 
of  it  was  that  Leonard  was  engaged  to  do  office  work,  to 
begin  the  next  day,  and  he  left  Mr.  Adams  feeling  happier 
than  he  had  done  for  some  weeks. 

"  He  is  a  pretty  tough  old  customer,  though,  that  Mr. 
Adams,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
stand  round,  but  I  don't  mind  that  much.  Now  that  I've 
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been  out  of  work  so  long  I'm  glad  enough  to  get  any- 
thing. I  think  I'll  indulge  in  a  cable-car  and  get  home 
quickly  to  tell  mother.  Poor  old  mother,  I'm  afraid 
she's  had  me  on  her  mind." 

A  cable -car  came  along  just  then  and  Leonard  was 
soon  on  board.  They  had  gone  but  a  few  squares  when 
it  seemed  to  him  that  something  was  wrong.  Passengers 
signalled  to  the  conductor  that  they  wanted  to  get  out, 
but  the  car  did  not  stop.  People  stood  on  the  corners  of 
the  streets  waiting  to  get  in,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  The  gripman  became  excited.  He  swung  the 
brake,  and  rang  the  gong  violently  to  warn  approaching 
vehicles  on  the  cross  streets  that  the  car  was  coming. 
The  grip  was  out  of  order.  He  could  not  release  it  from 
the  cable,  and  the  brake  was  of  no  use.  The  car  was 
beyond  control,  and  they  were  rushing  headlong  to  de- 
struction. After  a  hurried  consultation  the  conductor 
and  the  gripman,  each  seizing  a  bar  of  iron,  jumped  on", 
and  attempted  to  break  the  grip.  They  failed,  of  course, 
and  the  car  kept  on,  leaving'  them  far  behind.  The  pas- 
sengers were  now  beside  themselves  with  terror.  How 
long  would  it  be  before  they  ran  into  the  car  ahead  of 
them,  or  into  the  teams  that  might  be  using  the  track  ? 
Could  nothing  save  them? 

Leonard  Palmer  sprang  to  the  cab  that  had  been  va- 
cated by  the  gripman.  He  knew  that  unless  the  gong 
were  sounded  a  collision  was  inevitable.  Clang!  clang! 
went  the  gong,  and  the  car  bounded  on.  It  was  frightful. 
A  good  ma.ny  thoughts  went  through  Leonard's  mind  as 
he  stood  at  his  post.  Clang!  clang! 

"It  is  too  bad,  just  as  I  got  the  situation."     Clang! 
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"We    just     'jra/ed    that    carl."      ('lang!    "If   we 
do  i'ii  ii  in  1. 1  anything,  it's  all  up  \vil  li  inc.       Ah  !" 

Tne\  hail  reached  a  cnrvr  Around  Ilic  corner  they 
tli".-.  anil  right  into  a,  large  dray  heavily  loaili-il  with 
stonr  which  slood  partly  across  llie  I  rack  A  crash,  anil 

the  \vilil  jiiiirncy  of  the  cable-car  was  over.      The  hm-ri 
itors  of  the  collision  ran  to  the  rescue  and  lifted 

the    passengers   out    ul'   the   ruins  of   the   car        Strange   I" 
Say,  HO    One    Was    killed,   though    many    were    very     badh 

wounded. 

"Bui  the  boy,"  said  some  one  "  (lie  bo\  who  rang  the 
bell?" 

At  last  they  round  him.  wedded  in  the  call  so  tightly 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  gel  him  out.  Axes  were 
brought,  and  after  some  time  In-  was  lifted  out.  They 
thought  lie  was  dead,  and  they  tenderly  carried  him  to  a 
neighboring  drug  store,  and  laid  him  down. 

But  he  had  only  fainted.  After  a  while  lie  became 
conscious,  and  then  they  found  that  his  arm  and  two 
lingers  were  broken,  and  lie  was  badly  bruised.  Later  in 
the  day  he  was  taken  home.  Hatty  was  at  the  window 
wondering  why  her  brother  did  not  come,  when  a  peculiar- 
looking-  vehicle  drove  slowly  up  to  the  door  and  stopped. 

'•  Why,  mother,'' cried  Hatty,  in  excitement,  "there's 
an  ambulance  stopping  at  our  door,  and,  oh,  it  looks  like 
Len  in  it!  Mother,  mother,  he  is  hurt!" 

And  then  they  brought  Leonard  in,  and  carried  him  to 
liis  room. 

"  Madam,  your  son  is  a  hero."  said  the  doctor  who  came 
with  him,  as  lie  was  leaving;  "but  for  his  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  many  lives  would  have  been  lost.  You 
may  be  proud  of  him." 

"It's  too  bad, "sighed  Leonard  to  his  mother,  when  the 
doctor  had  gone.  "I'll  lose  the  situation  again.  You'll 
have  to  write  Mr.  Adams  I  can't  come." 

That  night  the  sisters  were  sitting  together.  Mrs.  Palmer 
was  upstairs  with  Leonard,  and  the  girls  were  talking 
about  the  accident.  Mabel  and  her  husband  had  been 
there,  and  had  told  them  about  it — how  it  was  posted  on 
the  bulletin-boards  of  the  newspaper  offices  down-town 
that  "  Leonard  Palmer's  presence  of  mind  had  saved  many 
lives." 

"Think  of  Leonard  being  such  a  hero," said  Grace. 

"I  should  think  you'd  be  sorry  enough  now  that  you'd 
abused  him  so  much,"  said  Hatty,  who  had  left  her  bro- 
ther only  long  enough  to  get  a  book  to  read  to  him. 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang  sharply.  Hatty 
opened  the  door. 

"  Does  Leonard  Palmer  live  here?"  asked  a  grull'  voice. 

"  Yes,  sir.'' 

"Then  I  want  to  see  his  mother."  The  owner  of  Un- 
voice walked  into  the  room  and  looked  about.  "  Humph  !" 
he  said.  "Are  either  of  you  his  mother''' 

"  We,  are  his  sisters,"  said  Fanny. 

''Humph!      Plenty  of 'em.      Where's  his  mother:" 

"I  am  his  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  had  come 
down-stairs. 

"  Madam,  I'm  pleased  to  meet  you.  I've  read  in  the 
evening  papers  an  account  of  your  son's  doings  today. 
I  am  .1.  (  r  Adams.  (  'on  veyancer  and  Keal  Kstate  Agent,  at 
your  service.  I  engaged  your  son  this  morning." 

"I  was  just,  about  writing  to  you,  Mr.  Adams,  to  tell 
you  of  tile  accident,  and  that  my  son  \\..uld  not.  be  able 
to  keep  his  engagement  with  you.  It  will  be  some  weeks 
before  lie  is  well." 

"  Humph  !"  said  Mr.  Adams.  "Madam.  I  would  wail 
months  to  get  a  hoy  like  that.  The  place  is  open  to  him 
whenever  he  is  well  enough  to  take  it.  Thai  boy  is  made 
of  good  stulF,  madam — good  stulV.  (iood  evening!"  and 
he  bowed  himself  out. 

"There  !"  cried  1  [ally,  triumphant  ly.  lo  her  sisters.      "  I 
told  you  you'll  lind  out  some  day  what   hen   was  mac 
and  now  you  know  it." 


SAVKD   I'.V   THE  WATER  TRICYCLE. 

I'.Y  WILLIAM  HKMMINiiWAV. 

"  11T11AT  did  you  ever  do  with  that  era/void  water 
>  I  velocipede  your  uncle  gave  you  last  summer?" 
asked  Tom  Manning,  as  lie  and  l-'red  . \sten  were  hurrying 
toward  I  he  big  lake  in  Central  Park,  where  hundreds  of 
men  and  hoys  ami  a  few  girls  wrt  speeding  to  and  fro 
on  runners. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  it  a  cra/y  old  velocipede," 
replied  Fred  with  some  warmth.  "If  Uncle  Theodore 
hadn't,  given  me  his  model  it  isn'l  a  velocipede  at  all, 
but  a  water  tricycle — if  he  hadn't  given  it  to  me  I  would 
have  been  robbed  and  badly  beaten  by  three  tramps  who 
mi  I  me  on  the  road  when  nobody  was  near  enough  to 
hearmeifl  hail  shouted  all  day  I'm- help.  And  then  there 
were  two  of  them  too;  and  Johnny  Sprague  and  I  used 
to  go  all  over  the  country  on  them." 

Tom  Manning  was  all  attention  now.  Fred's  uncle 
he  remembered  as  a  dreamy  man  who  sometimes  began 
to  think  so  hard  at  the  break-fast  table  that  he  forgot  all 
about  eating.  He  had  a  little  room  in  Fred's  father's 
house,  near  Preston,  in  which  he  kept  the  queerest  lot  of 
models.  Tom  had  seen  it  only  once.  It  was  a  treasure- 
house  of  wheels  and  cogs  and  cranky  things  with  springs. 
1  Ic  remembered,  too,  that  after  three  weeks  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  calculating  and  hammering  and  filing,  Uncle 
Theodore  had  trundled  out  a  tricycle  with  paddles  on 
the  big  wheels,  and  a  pair  of  canoe-shaped  baskets  that 
were  fastened  on  parallel  to  the  wheels. 

"  You  could  put  enough  food  and  clothes  in  the  baskets 
for  a  three  weeks'  trip,  couldn't  you.  Uncle  Dody?"  Tom 
had  asked. 

"They're  not  baskets,  sonny.  They're  boats,"  Uncle 
Theodore  had  replied  with  much  dignity.  "This  ma- 
chine travels  equally  well  on  land  or  water.  It  was  in- 
vented by  a  man  out  in  Chicago,  and  I'm  trying  to  make 
one  that  will  go.  I've  got  two  made  now." 

Then  the  boys  had  experimented  with  the  tricycles  for 
one  whole  joyful  week.  Johnny  Sprague  was  fat.  He 
had  no  staying  power,  either  physical  or  mental.  He 
soon  gave  up  trying  to  steer  the  awkward  thing.  The 
little  wheel  of  the  tricycle  always  would  scrape  against 
the  boat  part  of  the  machine  whenever  he  tried  to  turn 
corners.  So  he  lazily  gave  up  all  efforts  to  learn  how  to 
run  it.  Fred  discovered  that  it  was  twice  as  thrilling  to 
drive  the  tricycle  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  There 
was  a  broad  quiet  reach  of  the  Slietueket  liner  near  his 
summer  homo,  where  he  found  great  delight  in  navi- 
gating his  clumsy  wheel.  La/.y  Johnny  dared  not  try 
this  branch  of  the  sport.  Although  he  was  fat  enough  to 
llo.it  across  the  Hudson  River,  he  could  not  swim,  and  he 
.was  afraid  to  venture  upon  the  water  on  wheels. 

Fred  was  lean,  but  muscular.  He  was  good  at  any 
game,  from  marbles  to  football.  He  was  a  cool  fellow, 
who  never  lost,  his  self-possession,  or,  at  least,  hardly 
ever.  His  chief  fault  was  that  he  thought  too  much  of 
his  clothes.  He  always  looked  as  if  he  had  been  moulded 
into  them.  He  was  fond  of  the  glitter  of  jewelrv.  too. 

He  had  not  grown  old  e igh  to  know  how  vulgar  it   is 

to  display  an  array  of  gold  chain  and  flashing  scarf-pill. 
That   was  why  the  tramps  got  after  him. 

"You  remember  the  good  road  from  East  Wiiidhain 
to  Preston,  don't  you.'"  Fred  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tom. 

"And  you  know  the  bridge  near  the  bleacherv  that, 
was  washed  away  in  the  flood  last  spring  and  was  never 
rebuilt  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  had  been  paddling  around  there  for  nearly 
an  hour  on  the  day  after  you  left  our  house.  I  managed 
to  lind  a  way  to  steer  the  tricycle  in  the  water.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  turn  the  little  wheel  in  front  very  hard. 
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You  know  I  never  tried  that  before.      I  managed  to  steer 
tin'  thing-  up  anil  down  and  across  the  stream. 

"After    experimenting  with    the  wheel  on   the   water 
Iran  up  on  the  road  and  started  toward  East  Windhani. 
The  tricycle   worked  beautifully.      Uncle  Theodore    had 
overhauled   it  that   morning,  and   oiled  the  bearing's,  and 
tightened  up  the  driving-- 
chain.     I   never  knew  it 
to  sail  along-  so  smoothly. 

"I  was  pedaling  along 
nicely  from   East   Wind- 
hani  on    my  way   home, 
and    wondering    whether 
uncle  could  invent  a  tri- 
cycle to  jump  fences  like 
a    horse.      About    half   a 
mile  this  side  of  the  She- 
tucket  I  met  three  tramps 
walking-    toward    Volun- 
town.      I  wasn't 
going-  at  all  fast. 
'  '  Give  us  an 
egg   out    o'    yer 
basket,'    one    of 
them  cried. 

'"Hush, Bill!' 
said  the  man  at 
liis  elbow. 

"'Wot  time 
is  it?'  lie  asked 
me.  I  took  out 
my  watch  and 
told  him  '  twen- 
ty minutes  past 
five.'  By  this 
time  I  had  met 
and  passed  them. 
Somehow  my 
feet  began  to 
push  harder  on 
the  pedals. 

"  '  I  think  I  could  find  some  good  use  for  that  yellow 
watch,'  I  heard  the  big  tramp  say. 

"  ''Sh!  Take  it  easy,'  cried  the  little  tramp.  'Hey. 
sonny!  just  wait  a  minute,  will  you?  My  friend  wants 
to  borrow  your  knife.' 

"But  I  had  heard  enough.  I  must  have  got  a  lead 
of  a  hundred  yards  before  the  tramps  started  after  me. 
The  road  was  smooth  and  well-rolled,  and  I  began  to 
pedal  as  hard  as  I  could,  when  I  heard  the  three  tramps 
yell  and  start  after  me.  When  I  came  to  a  little  hill  I 
lost  my  speed,  and  a  big  stone  came  past  my  head. 

"The  tramps  were  beer  guzzlers,  and  they  were  not  in 
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good  condition.  I  felt  as  if  the  old  tricycle  had  sprouted 
wings.  Only  one  thing-  bothered  me  how  was  1  t.<>  ^et 
around  the  sharp  turn  in  the  road  just  before  it.  reai-lie.s 
the  bleaehery  bridge?  You  know  how  cranky  the  two 
boats  make  the  tricycle  in  steering.  But  I  took  a  big 
curve  and  g-ot  around  the  turn  all  right,  although  the  out- 
side wheel  did  tilt  up 

awfully,  and  I  came  near 

spilling.  When  the 
tramps  came  in  sight  of 
the  river  they  laughed. 
'  '  Now  we've  got.  him, 
Bill  !'  shouted  the  sly  lit- 
tle man.  'He  can't  get 
across  the  bridge,  'cause 
there  ain't  no  bridge  to 
get  across.' 

"But      I      kept      right 
ahead,     straight     toward 
the  edge,  of  the 
river. 

'  '  Hold     on, 
young       feller; 
we    don't  want 
to  drown   yer!' 
the  third  tramp 
yelled.    He  was 
too  late.      I  ran 
down  the  bank 
at     a    pace     of 
about       twenty 
miles  an   hour. 
I       was      afraid 
that  the  abrupt 
plunge      might 
perhaps        cap- 
size    and     sink 
the  machine,  so 
I  leaned   as  fat- 
back  as  I  could. 
The  tricycle  gli- 
ded   into  the    water    like  a    swan.      It    kicked  up  a  tre- 
mendous wave,  but  by  leaning  back  I  managed  to  keep 
the  bows  of  the  little  boats  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
water  from  flowing  in.       As  soon  as  she  settled  down  a 
little  I  began  to  pedal." 

"  But  didn't  the  tramps  follow  you?"  asked  Tom. 
"  No.    They  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  river  and  threw  stones 
at   me  until   they  could  tind   no    more  to  throw.     They 
were  tired,  and  couldn't  come  within  ten  yards  of  me." 
"  Did  you  say  anything  to  them?"  asked  Tom. 
"  Yes,''  answered  Fred.      "  I  told  them  honesty  was  the 
best  policy." 
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CHAPTER     X. 

"VTEARLING  faces  in  camp  were  looking  very  solemn 
X  one  hot  August  morning.  Cadet  Jennings,  in  arrest. 
had  sought  permission  to  speak  to  the  commandant;  bad 
been  granted  an  interview,  and  had  come  back  with  very 
little  of  his  old  confident,  even  swaggering  manner.  He 
had  been  in  close  arrest  six  days,  the  object  of  much 
sympathy  among  certain  of  his  classmates,  because  it  was 
given  out  that  he  was  to  be  made  an  example  of,  all  on 
account  of  suspected  participation  in  the  trick  that  had 
deprived  a  plebe,  temporarily  at  least,  of  his  new  rille. 
which,  according  to  yearling  views  he  had  no  business 
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with  anyhow.  Several  things  happened,  however,  which 
wiser  heads  in  the  corps  could  not  account  for  at  all.  First, 
Jennings  had  sent  for  and  held  some  confidential  talk 
with  Frazier.  Frazier  was  seen  that  night  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  drummer  hoy  in  rear  of  the  orderly's  tent: 
"  Asking  him  to  get  me  some  cigarettes,"  explained 
Benny.  Two  days  later  the  Honorable  Mr.  Kra/ier  ar- 
rived at  the  Point,  and  spent  a  long  afternoon  with  his 
son  ;  and  saw  him  again  in  the  visitors'  tent  that  evening. 
This  time  Mr.  Frazier  senior  did  not  favor  the  officers 
with  accounts  of  Benny's  prowess  at  the  High-school,  he 
even  avoided  them,  especially  the  superintendent  and 
commandant,  both  of  whom  he  referred  to  subsequently 
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as  men  \villi  very  narrow  views  of  life,  lie  spent  ;i  day 
at  tin-  Falls  below-,  ;iinl  took  :i  West  Shore  Irani  and 
hurrii-d  a  a 

The    lasl    weet    »i    ^UgUSt    came.       The  days    were    hot.  ; 

tlie    muhis  SO  Chillj    that    the   .juard   wore  overcoats    from 

tile  posting  of  llle    lirst    relle!'  after  tattOO.        Ill    tile  distin- 

ied      quartet     of    occupants     of    ]i]el>e     hole]      No     '.'     ol' 

t' pa  n  \    r.  tliree  at   l.-a^t  liad  been  marvellous! 3   hem- 

tiled    ]>y     their    experience     in     camp      ('orporal    (irahani. 

Connell,  and   Foster      'I'lieir  clear  eyes  and   brown  skin 

I  old  of  the  perfect  ion  of  health  and  eondil  ion  :    Kill    Major 

General  Frazier  looked  far  from  well.     He  was  evidently 

Ironhieil   111   mind  and   hody,  and   utterly  out   of  sorts. 

('amp  was  to  be  broken  on  the  I'Dlh.  and  (lie  tents 
struck,  in  accordance  \\ith  the  old  fashion,  at  the  tap 

of  the  drum.       The   furlough-men    would    return    al    i 

on  tile  iStli.  (luce  more  the  rank's  would  he  full, 
and  the  halls  and  harracks  echoing  to  l,he  shouts  of  glad 
YOIIIII:'  voices;  liai  meantime  a  solemn  function  was  go- 
ing' on  ; irt  martial  for  the  trial  of  certain  inein- 

hers  of  I  lie  corps.  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Folliott  of 
the  Tmrd  Class  had  heen  "hived"  absent  at  inspection 

after  taps.  Lieutenant  Cross,  commander  of  ('ompany 
I),  who  was  making  a  bull's-eye  count  aliout  11.30 
one  moonlit  August  evening,  found  these  two  lamhs  of 
liis  tlock  astray,  and  directed  (.'add  Lieutenant  Fish, 
ollicer  of  the  day.  to  inspect,  for  them  every  half-hour. 
It  was  •„'  A.  M.  hefore  they  turned  up  young  idiots  in 
civil  garh  and  false  mustaches.  F.aeh  had  already  an 
overwhelming  array  of  demerits.  Kach  had  barely  es- 
caped deticieiicy  at  the  June  examination.  Kach  felt 
confident  his  cadet  days  were  niimhered.  and  so.  courting 

a  little  cheap  notoriety,  they  determined  to  make  a  na 

for  what  used  to  he  termed  "  recklessness,"  and  "ran  it" 
down  to  (Yaiiston's  Hotel  in  disguise.  Their  fate  was 
assured —dismissal,  and  their  trial  occupied  no  time  at 
all.  No  one  recognized  them  while  away  from  the  Point. 
It  was  siillicient  lhat  they  were  ahselit  from  their  tents 
more  than  half  an  hour. 

And  then  Cadet.  Jennings  was  called,  and,  as  was  the 
custom  ill  those  days,  ('adet  Jennings  had  asked  a  First 
(.'lass  man  to  act  as  his  counsel,  and  Cadet,  llo.ss  was 
introduced  as  KIIH'I-IIN  ciiriii'.  The  court  sat  in  a  hig 
vacant  room  in  the  old  Academic  that  summer,  an  ob- 
ject  of  much  interest  to  swarms  of  visitors  impressed  l>y 
tlie  siirht  of  a  dozen  officers  solemnly  assembled  at.  a  long 
table,  clad  ill  the  full  uniform  of  their  rank.  It  was  also 
a  matter  of  no  little  wonderment  to  certain  civil  lawyers 
enjoying  a  vacation,  who  looked  upon  the  slow,  cum- 
brous proceedings  with  sentiments  of  mingled  mirth  and 
derision. 

Our  good  Uncle  Sam,  when  first  starting  his  army  a 
centurv  .TJO.  copied  the  pompous  methods  of  the  soldiers 
of  King  (J-eorge  as  set  forth  in  the  Mutiny  Act.  and  there 
had  heen  hardly  any  change  in  all  these  years.  Lieu- 
tenant Breeze,  a  lively  young  ollirer.  was  Judge  Advocate 
of  the  court,  and  appeared  to  be  the  only  man  who  had  a 
word  to  say  in  the  premises.  Counsel,  unlike  those  in 
civil  courts,  rarely  opened  their  mouths.  Questions  they 
desired  to  ask  were  reduced  to  writing  and  propounded 
by  the  .Inline  Advocate.  Answers  were  similarly  taken 
down.  The  court  had  been  in  session  only  an  hour  over 
the  yearlings1  cases  when  they  sent  for  Mr.  Jennings. 
Presently  Graham  and  others,  returning  to  camp  from 
daiieini;'  lesson.  \\  ere  hailed  by  the  oil  ice  r  of  the  guard. 

"You  are  wa  nleil  at  once  at  I  he  i -I  room  :  so  is  that 

Major  <  ieiieral  tenlmate  of  yOUl'S.  (let  ready  as  quick 

as  you  can.  Mr.  Graham.      Full-dress,  with  side  arms." 

Hastening  to  ins  tent,  (i  raham  found  Benny  already 
there,  and  i  u  ten  minutes  t  hey  were  on  their  way.  Benny 
was  very  while  and  scared  (leordie  silent.  Lieutenant 
Breeze  must  have  been  wailing  for  them.  Graham  was 
Summoned  in  at  once.  Many  a  time  he  had  seen  courts 


martial  out  on  the  frontier,  and  so  went  promptly  to  the 
witness  seal  and  puiied  oil'  his  ri.Lihl  hand  glove.  Breeze 
wasled  no  time  in  preliminaries.  He  knew  his  man. 

"You    swear  the  evidence  you  shall  give  in   the  case 

now  in  hearing  shall  he  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  hut  the  truth,  so  help  you  Hod."  he  said;  and 

Geordie,  standing  erecl  and  looking  him  in   the  eye,  his 

own   hand  uplifted,  answered. 

"  I  do." 

"  He'd  fell  it.  any  how."  whispered  a  New  York-  lawyer 
to  a  friend.  "That  hoy  couldn't  lie  if  he  t  ried. 

While  the  Judge  Advocate  uas  pencilling  a  few  loose' 
slips  of  paper,  Geordie  glanced  around  him.  The  sides  of  the 

r n  u  ere  well  HI  led  with  spectators, ladies  and  gent  lemen 

visiting  the  neighborhood,  and  curious  to  see  a  military 
court  in  session.  Major  Ilawlins.  of  Ilie  Kngineers.  was 
President,  while  two  Captains  and  eight  Lieutenants  made 
up  the  court.  To  the  left  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  at  a 
little  table,  sat  Mr.  Jennings  with  his  counsel.  Geordie 

took  the  chair  to  Breeze's  right,  pulled  on  his  glove  again, 
adjusted  his  bayonet  scabbard,  and  sat  erect.  The  lirst 
two  (jiie.-tions  were  as  to  his  name,  and  whether  lie  knew 
the  accused.  Then  he  was  told  to  give,  in  his  own  words, 
the  facts  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  his  rifle. 
Few  hoys  could  have  told  the  story  more  tersely. 

"What  was  the  number  of  the  new  riller"  asked  the 
Judge  Advocate,  and  Geordie  gave  it.  Had  he  recog- 
nized, by  voice  or  in  any  way.  any  of  his  assailants?  Not 
one.  Had  he  been  able  to  ascertain  how  the  ritle  was 
taken,  or  by  whom?  He  had  not.  Was  there  no  one  of 
his  tent-mates  left  at  the  tent  the  evening  the  exchange 
uas  made?  None  that  he  knew  of.  Where  was  ('adet 
Fra/icr  that  evening.'  <  ieordie  didn't  know  :  he  did  not 
see  him  until  bedtime.  Mr.  Jennings  was  asked  if  lie  de- 
sired to  question  the  witness,  but  wisely  refrained. 

Certain  members  of  the  court  looked  as  though  they 
mi-lit  elicit  something;  but  when  the  Judge  Advocate 
said,  ill  response  to  a  whispered  query.  "1  have  all  that 
from  another  witness ;  this  one  knows  nothing  about  it," 
the  court  subsided  and  concluded  to  wait. 

Even  as  Geordie  was  wondering  if  Mr.  Breeze  meant 
Frazier,  and  what  Frazier  could  possibly  know,  the  brief 
evidence  he  had  given  was  read  over  to  him,  and  he  was 
told  he  could  return  to  camp.  The  Judge  Advocate  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door,  and  Geordie  heard  him  say  to 
the  orderly: 

"1  want  that  drummer  Doyle  at  once.  Why  is  he 
not  here.'" 

"  We  can't  find  him,  sir,  anywhere."  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  go  again,  and  tell  the  Drum-Major  to  have  him 
hunted  ii]i.  He  had  no  business  to  let  him  away  from 
barracks." 

As  Geordie  started  out  into  the  open  air.  lie  caught 
sight  of  Benny's  woe-begone  face.  What  could  have  hap- 
pened to  him '. 

"  Detained  as  a  witness  before  the  court  martial,"  said 
the  ollicer  of  the  day  to  whom  Frazier  was  reported  at 
dinner  roll  call,  but  Pops  found  him  lying  on  his  bed- 
ding  when  they  got  back  to  camp.  He  didn't  want  to 
talk,  he  said,  his  head  was  aching.  He  was  all  upset 
about  something,  that  was  evident.  No,  he  didn't  want 
any  dinner.  Jennings  and  his  counsel  had  joined  the 
battalion  at,  the  mess-hall  with  unimpaired  appetites  and 
conlident  mien.  The  plebe  it  was  who  seemed  all  gone 
to  pieces.  By  parade-time  a  strange  story  had  com,,  into 
the  cam])  by  way  of  the  visitors'  tent.  Court  had  ad- 
journed unlil  the  witness  Doyle  could  be  found,  and  Mr. 
Frazier,  whose  testimony  it  was  supposed  would  materi- 
ally harm  the  accused,  had  not  harmed  his  case  at  all. 
In  brief.  Fra/ier.  acliiiu  under  instructions  evidently, 
tremblingly  admitted  that  he  was  aware  of  some  joke 
being  played  on  his  tentmate  that  night,  but  refused  to 
answer  questions  on  the  ground  that  answers  mioht 
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criminate  himself.      The  sensation  among  the  piebes  was 
tremendous.       Everybody   jumped    to    one    conclusion 
Frazier  must  have  taken  part  in  the  "  rohhery,"  as  they 
now  began  to  call  it. 

But  Mr.  Ross  came  to  the  rescue.  "\Vait  until  you 
hear  the  whole  story. "he  said.  "It  can't  he  told  now, 
but  will  he  when  the  evih •inent  has  died  away  and  it,  is 
safe  to  tell  it." 

And  so  the  youngsters  had  to  wait.  Council  and  Fos- 
ter seemed  to  shrink  from  their  classmate  instinctively.  II 
\\  as  ( iraham  who  simply  would  not  believe  that  il!  of  him. 

"  I  can't  tell  as  yet.      I've  given  my  word  to  Ross  and 
.Jennings,'1  said  Benny,  with  a  wail  in  his  voice.      "Don't 
go    hack   on    me,  Graham,   and    you'll    never    regret     il 
And,  taking   the   side  of   "the    under  dog   in    the    light," 
Geordie  held  out  his  hand. 

The  28th  came,  and  still  no  tidings  of  the  missing  wit- 
ness. Doyle,  the  drummer,  had  vanished,  and  no  one 
knew  whither.  The  furlough-men  came  hack  at  midday, 
looking  probably  for  the-  same  tumultuous  greeting  that 
hud  been  accorded  their  predecessors  for  years  back — a 
charge  of  the  First  and  Third  Classes  from  camp,  and  a 
smashing  of  Derby  hats — but  they  were  marshalled  di- 
rect to  barracks  instead,  and,  completely  uniformed  and 
equipped,  marched  over  to  join  the  battalion  in  style  most 
matter  of  fact.  The  plebes  spent  the  last  evening  in 
camp  listening  to  the  distant  music  of  the  hop,  and  sing- 
ing, reciting,  and  dancing  for  the  benefit  of  the  returned 
Second  Class  men.  Certain  celebrities  of  their  number 
were,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  presented  to  such  See 
ond  Class  men  as  preferred  "devilment"  to  dancing, 
among  them  "Corporal  Pops,  the  coyote-killer  of  the 
Colorado,  famous  as  bear-hunter,  scalp-taker,  and  sign- 
talker,"  and  for  the  last  time  Geordie  was  on  duty  enter- 
taining old  cadets  until  the  tattoo  drums,  but  no  one 
turned  out  Benny  Frazier.  A  yearling  will  not  even 
have  fun  at  the  expense  of  a  plebe  whose  conduct  is  con 
sidered  shady,  and  the  belief  in  the  Third  Class  was  gen- 
eral that  Frazier,  through  motives  of  jealousy,  had  con- 
nived at  the  '/hiving"  of  his  tentmate's  rifle. 

And  yet  when  Council  said  to  Graham,  "I  was  going 
to  room  with  Foster,  but  I'd  far  rather  live  with  you. 
Do  you  think  we  can  fix  it  now?  Foster  is  willing  to  live 
with  Clawson,"  he  could  hardly  believe  it  when  Geordie 
answered  : 

"I've  promised  to  live  with  Frazier,  and  though  I'd 
rather  live  with  you  than  any  man  I  know,  I  won't  go 
back  on  my  promise." 

Geordie  did  not  tell  what  he  might  have  told,  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th,  after  a  long  talk  with  his  father, 
who  came  at  noon  and  left  before  parade.  Frazier  had 
almost  pleadingly  said  to  him,  "They're  all  down  on  me 
now,  Graham,  and  if  you  turn  from  me,  I  won't  have  a 
friend  left  in  the  class.  If  you  and  I  room  together, 
they'll  know  you  don't  believe  me  mean  enough  to  take 
your  gun.  Appearances  are  all  against  me  simply  be- 
cause I  can't  tell  without  involving  some  poor  fellows 
whom  dismissal  would  ruin  for  life  just  because  they'd 
taken  part  in  what  they  meant  to  be  only  a  joke."  And 
Graham  answered  that  he  meant  to  stand  by  Frazier  until 
the  thing  was  all  cleared  up. 

There  were  plebes  who  came  to  Geordie  and  told  him 
he  was  making  a  mistake.  So  did  Mr.  Otis,  but  the  latter 
went  away  all  the  more  convinced  that  Corporal  Pops 
was  too  pig-headed  even  for  a  Scot.  It  was  almost,  pitiful 
to  see  the  way  Frazier  clung  to  his  companion  now.  It, 
looked  to  everybody  as  though  the  boy  were  jealously 
afraid  of  seeing  his  friend  and  protector,  so-called,  talking 
with  anybody  else.  Time  and  again  he  reminded  Pops 
of  the  agreement,  until  at  last,  annoyed,  Geordie  turned 
suddenly  upon  him,  and  said, 

"Look  here,  Frazier,  does  anybody  keep  promises 
where  you  come  from/' 


Then  Benny  concluded  it  was  time  to  hold  his  peace. 

In  the-  presence  of  ;i  thousand  spectators  on  a  glorious 
August  day,  every  lent  in  camp  went  down  al  the  tap  of 
the  drum,  anil  what  an  instant  before  had  been  a  white- 
roofed  city  turned  into  a  bnstlinn-  hue  of  gray  coats, 
folding,  rolling,  and  cording  up  the  snowy  canvas  All 
baggage  had  been  moved  to  barracks  earlier  in  the  dav, 
and  now  in  full  ranks,  all  four  classes  present,  the  com- 
panies fell  in,  ami  the  corporals,  who  hail  served  all  sum- 
mer long  as  sergeants,  stepped  hack  into  the  ranks,  and 
the  plebes  gazed  in  silent  awe  upon  the  grave,  dignified 
young  soldier  in  the  white  cross-belts  and  crimson  sash 
who  so  keenly  looked  them  over  before  reporting.  "All 
present,  sir."  to  Mr.  Leonard.  The  returned  furhmgh- 
nien  took  their  places,  as  became  members  of  the  Second 
('lass,  in  the  front  rank.  Certain  yearlings,  much  to 
their  disgust,  hail  to  fall  back  to  the  rear,  anil  as  far  as 
faces  could  be  seen  at  all  any  one  could  distinguish  «  Inch 
was  which.  The  boys  who  had  spent  the  summer  in 
camp  were  brown  as  autumn  berries;  they  who  had  spent 
their  furlough  at  home  were  pallid  by  contrast. 

For  the  last  time  in  cam])  Adjutant's  call  sounded  oil 
(lie  color  line,  and  the  band  had  to  take  station  beyond 
the  sentry  on  No.  2  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  re  en- 
forced battalion. 

"Guides  posts!"  rang  out  the  Adjutant's  command. 

"  Keep  your  exes  to  the  front,  plebe."  ordered  the  red- 
sashed  first  SCI-LM  ant.  returning  to  his  station  through  the 
gap  on  the  right,  when  he  found  two  Fourth  Class  men 
gazing  obliquely  at  him  in  mingled  awe  and  admiration. 

Clash!  went,  the  rilles  into  the  gloved  left  hands  as  the 
battalion  presented  arms  to  Colonel  Har/.ard. 

"Take  your  post,  sir,"  wa.s  that  eminent  soldier's  re- 
sponse to  Glenn's  superb  salute.  Back  to  his  station  on 
tin1  right  fluttered  the  Adjutant's  plumes  as  the  com- 
panies wheeled  into  column,  tossed  the  light  rifles  to  the 
shoulder,  and  then,  to  the  merriest,  blithest  of  music, 
strode  buoyantly  away  in  the  wake  of  the  band,  the  Drum- 
Major  boring  with  his  tasselled  baton  a  hole  through  the 
heart  of  the  crowd. 

Geordie's  pulses  beat  high  with  every  stride.  Welcome 
hard  work',  hard  study,  even  the  long  gloomy  wintry 
weeks  and  months,  for  plebe  camp  and  palms  of  the 
hands  to  the  front  were  now  things  of  the  past. 

That  night.  Glenn  read  the  list  of  sections  to  which  the 
classes  were  assigned.  Great  was  the  importance  of  cer- 
tain Fourth  (/lass  men  designated  in  orders  as  section- 
marchers,  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable  was  the  jea- 
lousy among  their  classmates  inspired  b^this  purely  ac- 
cidental and  temporary  gift  of  authority.  The  Fourth 
Class  for  instruction  in  mathematics  was  divided  in  al- 
phabetical order  into  eight  sections,  Cadet  Abbott  being 
detailed  as  marcher  of  the  first,  Dillon  of  the  second. 
Griggs  of  the  third,  Kenney  of  the  fourth,  and  so  on 
down  the  list.  Frazier,  who  had  been  very  meek  for 
several  days,  asked  Graham  if  he  didn't  think  it  extraor- 
dinary that  they  should  be  ordered  around  by  a  fellow 
like  Dillon? 

"Why,  I  don't  believe  I've  ever  heard  him  speak  ten 
words.  What  makes  them  put  such  galoots  in  command 
of  sections  when  there's  others,  like  yon,  for  instance, 
that  know  how  to  handle  'em/' 

Pops  grinned.  He  understood  what  Benny  was  think- 
ing of. 

"It's  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  teaching  fel- 
lows lilce  me,  as  you  put  it,  that  obedience  is  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  learn,"  said  he,  good-naturedly,  and 
then  went,  busily  on  with  the  work  of  getting  the  room 
in  the  prescribed  order. 

As  plebes  they  had  enjoyed  only  what  is  termed  "Hob- 
son's  choice."  They  could  have  either  the  top  or  bottom 
floor  on  the  north  front  of  barracks — the  cold, sunless  front 
— and  so  thev  found  themselves  in  the  third  division,  or, 
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'YOU   ARE  WANTED   AT  ONCE   AT  THE  COURT-ROOM,  MR.  GRAHAM." 


as  it  was  technically  termed,  the  "Third  Div.  Cockloft"; 
that  meant  on  the  top  floor  ol  the  third  division  from  the 
cast.  It  took  little  time  to  arrange  their  household  af- 
fairs. Eacli  cadet  had  his  own  alcove  or  bedroom,  sep- 
arated one  from  the  other  by  a  wooden  parlition.  On 
the  side  nearest  the  wall  was  a  light  iron  bedstead;  on 
this  a  single  mattress,  folded  hack  during  the  day.  and 
made  down  only  after  tattoo.  Piled  in  order  on  the 
mattress,  folded  edges  to  the  front,  and  vertical,  were 
first  the  sheets;  then  pillows,  then  blankets  and  "com- 
fortable." On  iron  hooks  in  the  partition,  each  in  his 
own  alcove,  and  in  the  following  order  from  front  to 
rear,  the  l>oys  hung  their  overcoats,  rubber  coats  (once 
called  "  plebeskins"),  tin-  uniform  coats,  gray  jackets, 
gray  trousers,  "such  underclothing  as  may  be  allowed," 
and  at  the  rearmost  end  the  clothes-bag  for  soiled  cloth- 
ing. Against  the  front  post  of  the  partition  was  the  little 
wooden  washstand,  a  bucket  of  water,  with  cocoanut  dip- 
per, on  the  bottom  shelf  the  white  wash-bowl,  inverted, 
with  soap-dish,  etc.,  on  top;  a  slop-bucket  on  (lie  side 
opposite  the  hall;  a  little  mirror  in  the  middle  of  the 
mantel-shelf;  rifles  in  the  rack  near  window;  dress  hats 
on  the  shelf  thereof;  accoutrements  and  forage  caps  hung 
on  the  pegs  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  rack;  candle  box 
in  the  fireplace  (which  was  neatly  whitewashed);  nothing 
on  the  steam  coil  or  heater;  all  other  clothing  in  the 
open-faced  set  of  shelves  termed  the  clothes-press;  brushes, 
combs,  shaving  materials,  collars,  cuffs,  handkerchiefs, 
belts,  and  gloves,  each  folded  or  stacked  in  separate  piles 
on  the  upper  shelf;  shirts,  etc.,  on  the  next  below;  white 
trousers,  underclothing,  etc.,  on  the  lowermost,  and  no- 
thing under  it;  text-books  on  the  top  of  the  press  against 
the  wall,  upright,  and  backs  to  the  front;  broom  behind 
the  door;  chairs,  when  not  in  use,  against  the  table; 


table  against  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace;  shoes  aligned 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  toes  to  the  front,  and  always  to  be 
kept  neatly  dusted;  "clocks,  pictures,  statuettes,  etc.,  not 
allowed." 

Everything  was  kept  in  spick-span  order,  and  the  or- 
derly-board, giving  the  name  of  the  cadet  responsible  for 
the  general  appearance  of  things  during  the  week,  hung 
on  the  pillar  of  the  alcove  partition.  Each  cadet  posted 
his  own  name  in  plain  block  letters  over  the  alcove, 
over  his  half  of  the  clothes-press,  over  his  equipments, 
etc.;  and  on  the  back  of  the  door  his  "hours  of  recita- 
tions," to  account  for  his  absence  from  the  room  at  any 
inspection.  For  half  an  hour  after  breakfast,  dinner,  or 
supper,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  cadets  could  visit 
in  barrack's,  or  go  from  room  to  room.  At  any  other 
time  and  during  call  to  quarters,  day  or  night,  visiting, 
even  to  the  extent  of  opening  and  looking  in  one's  next- 
door  neighbor's  door,  was  punishable  by  demerit  and 
confinement. 

When  little  Dillon  came  around  to  give  out  the  lirst 
lesson  in  algebra,  as  received  from  their  section  instructor, 
Lieutenant  Barnes,  Pops  was  all  attention,  and  carefully 
noted  it  in  his  new  algebra.  Benny  \\anted  to  chaff  Mr. 
]>illon  by  asking  him  if  he  supposed  he  could  march  a 
squad  as  far  as  the  Academic,  and  was  suddenly  reminded 
of  his  uncertain  status  by  being  curtly  told  to  mind  his 
own  business.  In  ten  minutes  Pops  was  deep  in  his 
work,  but  Frazier,  giving  a  sniff  of  contempt  on  glanc- 
ing over  the  pages,  tossed  his  text-book  on  the  table, 
went  to  the  window,  and  strumming  on  the  glass,  gazed 
long  and  wearily  out  upon  the  starlit  sky.  This  being  a 
\Vi-.st  Point  cadet  wasn't  what  it  was  represented  to  be 
by  a  good  deal. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


GIRLS     AND     THINGS. 


BY    SALLY    TIIOIiNEDFKE 
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THE  summer  flew  swiftly  a1    Maple  Farm.      It  dra^-cd 
very  slowly   for  pom-  .Inc.  v.  .  »rk  mg  away  with  all  his 
might  in  his  uncle's  paper-mill. 

Still  more  help  had  to  he  hired  upon  the  farm  for  liar 
vesting,  for  Sue  with  her  hoarders,  and  Charlie  with  his 
milk  route  and  depot  carriage,  had  less  and  less  time  to 
help.  Their  energy,  however,  was  inspiring.  The  season 
had  never  heen  hclter.  and  larger  crops  had  never  been 
taken  from  the  ground.  The  harden  of  the  wonderful 
stocking  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  though  all  of  Joe's 
money  was  scrupulously  kept  by  itself.  The  barn  was 
as  full  as  it  could  be  packed.  Kvery  bin  in  the  cellar 
was  full.  Charlie  had  taken  a  great  deal  to  market,  and 
a  great  deal  they  had  been  obliged  to  sell  "in  the  Held  " 
for  want  of  a  place  to  put  it  or  any  means  of  getting  ii. 
away.  All  that  Joe  knew  was  that  to  every  letter  of  in- 
structions which  he  sent  home  he  received  the  same  re- 
ply: "Don't  worry  about  that.  Joe.  I'll  look  out  for  it 
and  see  that  it  is  all  right." 

"All  right,"  Joe  would  mutter.  "Why,  a  girl  don't 
know  what  all  right  is,  in  the  lirst  place.  If  she  did, 
she'd  not  talk  so  foolish." 

Sue  said  to  herself:  "He  looked  right  at  me  when  lie 
said  those  horrid  things  about  girls  not  knowing  anything, 
and  he  has  got  to  be  looking  right  at  me  when  I  tell  him 
what  we've  done.  It's  no  more  than  fair." 

So  she  kept  her  secret  and  waited;  but  she  grew  very 
anxious  for  Joe   to  come  home,  for  she    loved    him,  and 
longed  to  set  his  heart  at  rest,  as  well  as  to  convince  him 
that  girls  could  do  soiin-  things  if  they  only 
tried  . 

It  was  a  very  long  wait.  Sue  began  to 
think  that  she  could  not  possibly  hold  in 
much  longer.  The  hoarders  were  gone. 
The  help  was  all  paid  and  discharged. 
Everything  was  ready  for  the  winter.  Then 
the  longed-for  letter  came  just  as  Sue  was 
ready  to  give  up.  The  obdurate  uncle  hail 
at  last  consented  to  give  Joe  a  few  days 
at  New  Year's,  though  he  told  him  that 
one  who  was  working  to  support  a  family 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  idle  for  an  hour. 

In  truth,  Joe  had  made  himself  so  useful 
that  his  uncle  did  not  like  to  lose  him  for 
an  lion  r  ;  but  he  would  not  admit  it  lest  Joe 
should  demand  a  higher  salary. 

It  was  a  great,  day  at  Maple  Farm  when 
Joe  was  to  arrive.  He  would  come  just 
before  dark;  just,  in  time  to  see  things  as 
they  drove  up,  and  everything  was  made  as 
fine  as  possible  by  the  combined  etl'orts  of 
the  whole  family.  Charlie  washed  the  car- 
riage twice  to  be  sure  that  it  was  clean,  and 
rubbed  the  horse  till  he  shone  "  like  a  liv- 
ery-stable, "as  he  announced  to  Sue.  Sue 
oiled  the  harness,  and  grandma  and  Mamie 
prepared  the  feast. 

It  was  still  early  for  the  train  when  Sue 
and  Charlie  drove  to  the  village,  but  they 
could  wait  no  longer.  Fortunately  the 
train  was  on  time.  Even  the  horse  would 
hardly  have  been  patient  if  the  express  had 
been  late. 

Joe  looked  surprised  and  a  little  troubled 
when  he  saw  how  they  had  come  for  him, 
and  his  greeting  was  not  quite  so  warm  as 
Sue  expected;  but  she  bit  her  lip  and  re- 
solved to  wait  a  little  longer. 

"The  horse  looks  better  than  he  did  when 


we    had    him, "Joe    remarked,   as   he    rather    reluctantly 
stepped    into  the  carriage.       "I'll    bet  Shaw  wouldn't    sel  I 
him  for  any  twenty-five  dollars.      I'.ut  1  could  have  walk- 
ed over  jusl    as   well.       It    wasn't  hardly   the   thing  to  go 
borrow  a  horse  to  carry  me,  as  if  I  was  something  swell." 

"Well,  I  guess  you're  sweller  than  anybody  in  this 
place,"  Sue  said,  with  an  invisible  laugh  bubbling  away 
down  in  her  heart.  "And  we  didn't  have  to  borrow  a 
horse,  anyway,  or  a  carriage  either.  I  knew  that  twenty- 
five  dollars  wasn't  near  enough  for  him,  so  I  just  wouldn't 
sell  him,  and  we've  kept  him  all  the  time." 

Then  Joe  really  frowned  as  he  replied:  "Well,  that's 
worse  than  selling  him  for  twenty-live  dollars.  Maybe 
you  have  had  free  pasture  for  him  through  the  summer, 
but  you  can't  sell  him  at  any  price  now.  You  can't  even 
give  him  away,  and  before  spring  he'll  eat  more  than  you 
can  sell  him  for  then." 

"He  can't,  Joe,"  Sue  said.  "The  barn  is  so  full  that 
we  could  keep  him  and  three  or  four  more,  and  as  many 
cows,  all  winter  without  costing  us  a  cent." 

Joe  looked  up  angrily  and  muttered:  "If  that's  what 
you've  been  doing  you've  been  playing  nicely  into  the 
sheriff's  hands.  I  don't  wonder  the  folks  let  you  alone 
if  they  saw  you  fool  enough  to  go  spend  your  money  get- 
ting in  a  harnful  of  stuff  for  them  to  take  at  their  leisure 
in  the  winter.  I'd  better  have  kept  what  I  earned  in  my 
own  pocket.  I  never  dreamed  of  your  spending  it  that 
way,  Sue.  I  thought  I  wrote  you  plain  enough  what  to 
do,  so  that  even  a  girl  could  understand." 

Sue's  face  was  very  red,  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she 
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vol. r  Mi:  xv. 


replied  :  "Tin1  sheritl'  liasn't  anytime  to  do  with  us.  .loo. 
or  the  folks  either.  Kver\  solitary  delil  \v;is  paid  before 
the  first  da\  of. Inly.  \\'e  don'l  owe  one  single  rent  to 
an  \  body,  but  just  I  he  mortgage  and  \\lial  Lllteresl  is  due 
on  ii ." 

.loe  sullenly  settled  himself  down  into  the  seal,  and 
muttered:  "  IT  one  hall'  ol'  thai  is  I  nu\  Sin-.  Hillings  must, 
have  lieen  laughing  uell  in  his  sleeve  lo  si  e  my  money 
sell  ling  up  all  1 1  ie  ol  her  claims  that  \vonhl  h;ive  been  in 
his  ua  \  .  and  getting  in  a  hi";  harvest.  What  a  SCOOp  he'l  1 

make!      I  knew   well  enough  he  had  some  game,  and  told 

von  so.  If  I'd  had  any  idea  what  a  fool  he  uas  making- 
of  yon  I  should  have  seen  through  the  \vhole  of  it.  I'd 
ha '.  e  thought  \oii  niMjhl  ha\eseen  thai  \ourself." 

I'.ILJ  burning  tears  were  rolling  down  Sue's  In-own 
cheeks,  hut  .loe  did  not  see  them.  lie  only  heard  her 
sa  v  :  "  1  don't  hoi  lev  o  I  hat  Mr.  l!i  II  ings  would  hurl  us  if  he 

could,  .loo.      He's  been  ever  so  good  to  me.     Ami  1  know 

that  lie  couldn't  hurl  us  if  he  would,  for  1  paid  ever\  cent 
of  the  July  interest  four  or  live  da\s  hefore  it  was  due. 
and  if  lie  wants  the  January  interest  tomorrow,  he  can 
have  H  just  as  early  as  lie  will  get  up 

Joe's  face  was  little  less  than  the  proverbial  thunder- 
cloud as  he  turned  sharply  upon  Sue.  exclaiming-: 

"Sue  Edwards,  you're  making ;  fun  of  an  awfully  serious 
matter.  Now  Year's  will  be  sad  enough  anyway,  with 
the  pool-house  ready  lo  grab  the  children,  and  goodness 
knows  win-re  the  rest  of  us  will  drift.  \Ye  might  al  least 
be  thankful  that  we  have  hung  on  by  the  eyelids  so  far, 
and  not  go  twitting  on  facts  that  way.  I  know  you're  a 
girl,  and  girls  shouldn't  IM-  expected  to  know  too  much." 
he  added,  a  little  more  gently,  for  lie  could  not  help  see 
ing  how  Sue  was  sobbing  now.  "  But  when  a  fellow  has 
been  working  and  sorim|iing  as  I  have  boon,  trying  to 
keep  a  big  family  from  starving,  it  does  seem  as  Ibougli 
even  a  girl  ought  to  reali/.e  something  about  it,  and  not 
begin  joking  him.  as  though  it  was  all  tomfoolery." 

This  was  loo  much  for  Charlie,  who  sat.  in  front,  driv- 
ing. He  had  solemnly  promised  Sue  that  he  would  not 
sa\  a  word,  bm  let  her  break  the  news  to  Joe  in  her  own 
way.  But  if  there1  was  any  one  in  all  the  world  who  was 
loved  through  and  through,  almost  worshipped,  it  was  Sue 
Edwards  by  her  brother  Oharlie.  What  .Joe  said  was 
bad  enough,  but  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  sob  too.  Sue 
was  crying  lie  wheeled  about  in  his  seat,  and  looking 
right  into  his  big  brother's  face,  exclaimed  : 

"Look  a-here,  Joe!  I  guess  you  don't  know  Sue  so 
well  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  can  toll  you  that  this 
horse  is  ours,  and  always  has  been;  and  the  cow  too. 
And  what's  more,  there's  a  jolly  heifer  in  the  barn,  and 
Sue  says  it's  mine.  And  there  are  two  pigs  there  fat 
enough  to  kill  this  minute.  And  there  are  more'n  a 
hundred  chickens.  And  the  barn's  almost  bust,  it's  so 
full.  And  Mr.  Shaw  told  me  a  week  ago  that  if  Sue 
wanted  to  sell  the  horse  this  fall  he'd  give  me  a  hundred 
dollars  for  him,  and  I  said,  'No,  thank  you,  sir,  he's  earned 
more  than  two  dollars  a  day  all  .summer,  and  he'll  earn 
more'n  a  dollar  a  day  on  the  milk  route  alone  through 
the  winter.'  And  Mr.  Billings  is  a  nice  man.  He's  just 
as  polite  to  1110  as  anything,  and  lie  told  me,  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday,  that  if  there  was  a  boy  in  the  county 
as  smart  as  my  sister  Susan,  he'd  be  willing  to  bet  all  he 
was  worth  that,  he'd  be  President  of  the  United  Stales 
bo  Tore  he  got  through.  And  I  ha  \  en  I  been  to  school  all 
summer,  and  I  needn't  go  all  winter,  'cause  I'm  'way  ahead 
of  my  class.  I  learn  so  much  faster  studying  with  Sue 
nights.  And  when  I  don  I  go  to  school  1  help  Sue  lots. 

|)on't  I,Sue?      (iit.  up  there.  Hill!     What  are  you  d ' 

And  without,  waiting  for  Sue  to  indorse  him,  the  little 
fellow,  having  said  bis  say  for  Ins  champion,  and  said  it 
so  fast  and  so  vehemently  I  hat  no  one  could  stop  him  or 
fail  to  understand  him.  wheeled  back  again  and  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  the  llorse. 


"You  have  done  more  work  than  a  great  many  big 
men.  (  'hai-lie."  Sin-  oxcla  imed.  out  h  usiasl  ica  1  ly.  And 

indeed,  Joe.  1  uas  not  joking,  ll  is  all  true  what  1  told 
yOU  And  1  rather  think  we  all  know  hou  hard  \  oil 
have  \\orked  and  how  yon  have  saved.  Ami  I  guess 
you'll  lind  that  1  appreciate  il.too.  oven  if  I  am  only  a 

girl.  I  didn't  have  to  use  aii\  of  the  ney  you  sent 

home  al  all.  Joe.  1  kept  it  all  by  itself,  the  very  bills 
yon  sent,  for  I  thought  lhat  maybe  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary you'd  like  to  take  your  turn  going1  to  Mr.  Hillings: 
il  was  lots  of  fun;  and  that  i  f  \  oil  did.  you'd  like  to  feel 
sure  that  you  were  paying  him  the  very  money  you  had 
worked  for..  There's  more  than  enough  of  it  for  that 
now.  and  I've  got  enough  more  for  next  July:  so  we're 
sure  we  are  all  right  there,  and  if  you're  willing  I'd  like 
to  put  in  some  i e  COWS  and  pigs  for  the  u  inter.  (  'bar- 
lie  and  I  can  take  care  of  I  hem.  and  1  know  better  how  to 
manage  now.  and  1  .shouldn't  wonder  if  we  might  lie  able 
to  pay  (|iiile  a  lot  on  the  mortgage  itself,  if  we  try,  next 
summer. " 

Joe  had  not  spoken  a  word.  He  could  not  speak.  Some- 
thing  seemed  to  be  choking  him.  And  now  they  were 
driving  lip  to  the  house  and  ho  did  not  need  to  speak. 
He  uas  glad  of  it.  He  was  sure,  though,  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  place  look  holler  in  his  life.  And  there 
were  Mamie,  cheering  lust  il\  as  she  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  baby  Jack,  and  grandma,  all  in  new  dresses,  and  a 
supper  smoking  on  the  table,  which  he  thought  was  the 
tinesl  ho  had  ever  lasted. 

From  that  time  he  had  little  occasion  to  speak,  for  every 
tongue  was  busy  telling  him  all  that  had  happened,  while 
he  sat  and  listened  and  wondered.  Pie  tried  to  say  some- 
thing. He  knew  that  there  uas  something' very  impor- 
tant for  him  to  say.  and  indeed  he  wanted  very  much  to 
say  it:  but  however  ho  put  it  to  himself,  and  however 
hard  ho  tried  to  arrange  it,  the  words  did  not  seem  to 
mean  all  that  be  wanted  them  to  mean.  So  he  waited 
and  wondered  and  tried  to  think  how  he  could  express 
what  was  in  his  heart;  but  the  only  expression  of  it  came 
whenever  he  glanced  across  the  table  at  Sue.  He  had  to 
look  away  again  quickly  to  hide  the  tears  that  would 
leap  into  his  eyes.  If  he  could  only  have  put  those  tears 
into  words  they  would  have  said  precisely  what  he  was 
trying  to  say.  He  was  growing  desperate,  when  wheels 
sounded  outside. 

"It's  the  opposition  depot  carriage,  I  swum."  ( 'harlie 
exclaimed,  looking  out  of  the  window.  "He's  got  a  pas- 
senger, too.  That's  'cause  I  wasn't  watcliin'  out  for  'em 
to-night.  Geewhittaker!  He's  coming  in  here.  Guess 
he's  after' me  for  something." 

Charlie  hurried  to  the  front  door,  but  soon  returned  to 
say  that  it  was  a  stranger  who  wanted  to  see  "  Mr. 
Joseph  Edwards." 

When  Joe  had  gone  into  the  front  room,  Charlie 
remarked:  "The  man  said  he  had  come  from  'way  out 
West,  to  see  father,  and  did  not  know  he  was  dead  till  he 
reached  here  this  afternoon.  He  said  it  was  important 
business,  and  he  wanted  to  see  his  eldest  son.  The  depot 
master  told  him  Joe  had  just  come  home,  and  he  would 
lind  him  here.  I  wonder  what's  npr" 

They  all  wondered,  and  they  wondered  still  more  a 
moment  later  when  Joe.  having  heard  the  man's  errand, 
moved  by  all  instinct  that  was  now  to  him.  to  his  own 
surprise  as  well  as  the  surprise  of  the  rest,  came  to  the 
door  and  called  Sue  to  come  in  and  help  him  transact 
some  very  important  business. 

The  stranger  represented  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  farm  implements  in  the  world.  The  concern 
had  recently  perfected  a  reaper,  which  Ihev  thought 
would  prove  the  greatest  success  of  the  age.  When  I  he 
patents  were  applied  for.  however,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  best  points,  and  some  that  wore  indispensable,  were 
already  covered  by  patents  taken  out.  a  year  before  by 
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Benjamin  Edwards.  He  had  come  on  with  authority  t<> 
oll'er  lii'ly  thousand  dollars  for  those  patents,  and  before 
lie  left  that.  night  the  arrangemeul  was  made  so  far  as  it 
could  lie  before  the  formalities  of  a  legal  transfer. 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars'."  each  one  repealed,  aua  i  n 
and  again,  that  New-Year's  day.  and  no  wonder.  It 
was  absolutely  real  and  true,  too,  which  was  the  best  of 
it.  To  Mr.  Billings's  regret,  perhaps,  the  mortgage  was 
paid.  To  the  uncle's  regret  and  chagrin,  .loe  gave  up 
his  position  in  the  mill  and  remained  at  home  to  help 
Sue  manage  the  farm,  ami  eyenl  ually  to  start  a  paper- 
null  of  his  own,  which  to-day  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
New  England.  To  Charlie's  regret,  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  give  up  his  milk  route  and  go  back  to  school. 
To  grandma's  regret,  her  dear  old  lingers  were  not  quite 
so  much  a  working  necessity  as  they  had  been. 

"  Fifty  thousand  dollars!"  Thai  was  about  all  that 
any  of  them  could  say,  so  far,  in  struggling  to  reali/.e 
their  good  fortune.  .loe  thought  less  of  it,  at  lirst,  than 
any  of  them.  That  something  which  he  had  to  say  was  so 
much  more  important  that  it  put  the  other  almost  out  of 
his  mind;  and  still  he  had  not  said  it  when  they  gath- 
ered .-omul  the  kitchen  s<ovo  after  their  supper.  It 
seemed  to  Joe  that  Sue  must  know  how  thoroughly  it 
was  her  due,  and  be  wailing  for  it.  It  would  have  sur- 
prised him  to  know  that  she  had  never  once  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  He  sat  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  he  said: 

"Sue,  if  all  this  good  fortune  was  not  to  come  to  us 
till  after  father  and  mother  died,  I'm  very  glad  that  it 
did  not  come  till  now." 

"  Why?"  Sue  asked  in  surprise. 

"  Well,  it  has  given  Charlie  a  chance  to  see  how  much 
faster  he  can  learn  with  you  than  at  school,  and  it  has 
given  me  a  chance  to  learn  a  lesson  that  I  should  never 
have  learned  without  it.  and  that  will  last  me  all  my  life.1' 

"About  what?"   Sue  asked. 

Joe  thought  that  he  had  been  coming  at  it  at  last,  so 
that  he  could  say  just  what  he  wanted  to  say.  but  when 
he  tried  he  was  just  as  far  away  as  ever.  Only  bis  face 
was  red  with  honest  blushes  and  bis  eyes  were  bright  with 
tears  as  he  looked  lovingly  at  his  brave  and  pretty  sister, 
and  replied,  simply,  "  About  girls  and  things." 


SAVED  BY  A  PA1IKOT. 

IT  is  very  seldom  that  that  rare  old  bird  the  parrot  gels  credit 
for  rendering  the  world,  or  mankind  individually,  a  service. 
It  is  generally  looUed  upon  as  a  sort  of  amusing  nuisance.  Hut 
at  times  the.  parrot  can  rise  to  an  occasion  ami  perform  an  ai-t 
of  inestimable  service,  as  the  following  pretty  little,  story 
handed  down  through  the  ages  will  show. 

It  appears  that  the  Greek  Emperor  I'.asiliiis  had  condemned 
his  son  Leo  to  death  on  the  false  accusation  of  a  couple  of 
trusted  courtiers  that  he.  had  formed  a  plot  against  the,  life  of 
his  father.  The  Empress,  in  her  sorrow  and  anguish,  tried  her 
utmost,  to  melt,  her  husband's  heart,  but  in  vain.  On  the  day 
before  the  execution  she  sat  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  bemoan- 
ing her  son's  dreadful  fate.  A  favorite  parrot  which  occupied 
a  cage  in  the  Empress's  apartment  was  reuioved  by  her  orders 
to  a  lonely  spot  in  the  grounds  of  the  palace',  because,  sin:  could 
not  endure  its  (.'.battering  and  screeching  in  hei  grief  and  despair. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  Emperor  entered  the  park  and  scaled 

himself  on    a    bench.      He   had   not    I n   sitting  lone.«hen   he 

heard  a  plaintive  voice  uttering  the  words.  "  oh  !  Leo,  my  son, 
rny  sou  !"  The  Emperor  started  up  and  listened,  ami  a.nain  the 
voice  was  heard  to  say,  "Oh!  Leo,  m\  son.  my  son!"  followed 
by  a  heart-rending  cry.  It  was  the  parrot,  which  had  heard  its 
unhappy  mistress  repeat  nothing  but  these  \\ords  during  I  he 
last  few  weeks.  Deeply  affected,  the  Emperor  hastened  back  lo 
the  palace,  and  immediately  ordered  hi  s  >n  to  be-  set  at  liberty. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  matter  was  cleared,  and  Leo's  innocence 
established.  It  is  to  be  Imped  that  the  fortunate  Leo  was  yrale- 
ful  enough  to  bis  feathered  benefactor  to  see  that  Polly  bail 
all  the  crackers  she  could  possibly  want,  as  well  as  a  patient 
listener  to  her  every  word. 
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HE  most  recent  experience  of  my  own  with 
the  mysterious  fox-lire  occurred  a  short 
time  ago  in  a  homeward  drive  with  a 
companion  from  a.  botanizing  expedition  about,  twelve 
miles  distant.  It  was  near  ten  o'clock.  The  sky 
was  overcast,  only  a  stray  star  of  the  lirsl  magni- 
tude n«iw  and  then  peeping  out,  from  between  the  rifts 
of  hazy  floating  clouds.  The  new  moon,  "  wi'  tb'  auld 
moon  i'  her  arm."  had  sunk  below  the  western  hills, 
and  so  dark  bad  it.  become  that  the  road  ahead,  at.  best 
but  a  faint  suggestion,  was  occasionally  lost  for  minutes 
together  in  the  deepened  gloom  of  the  overhanging 

1 1 s.  only  the  keener  nocturnal  vision  of  the  trusted 

horse  affording  the  slightest  hope  of  keeping  in  the  wheel 
tracks. 

In  one  of  these  dark  passages  we  were  suddenly  sur- 
prised by  a  gleam  of  light  a  few  rods  ahead  to  the  left, 
and  in  a  moment  more  we  were  directly  abreast  of  it. 
On  many  previous  night  journeys  1  had  been  on  the 
lookout  for  some  such  surprise  as  this,  as  yet  only  re- 
warded by  the  tiny  sparkle  of  the  glowworm  in  the 
grass.  Hut  here,  at  last,  it  came  in  a  shape  that  I 
could  not.  have  anticipated,  an  upright  column  of  phos- 
phorescence, brilliant,  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  more 
broken  below  for  a  space  of  several  feet.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  light  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  query 
and  its  answer: 

"What  is  that  light  yonder?"  I  asked  my  companion. 

"A  lantern  reflected  in  water,"  was  bis  reply. 

The  mass  of  light  shone  verily  like  a  lantern,  and  the 
present  interpretation  was  somewhat  reminiscent  of  a 
previous  flickering  lantern  which  we  had  seen,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  great  magnified  moving  shadows  on 
barn  and  bay-stack,  as  it  assisted  in  the  tardy  chores  of 
a  whistling  farmer  lad. 

But  this  light  was  of  a  greenish  ghostly  hue,  and  per- 
fectly motionless,  and  had  withal  a  certain  weird  uncanny 
glare,  which  belongs  alone  to  fox-fire.  It  was  impossible 
to  locate  its  distance  from  us.  _  It  might  as  easily  be  one 
rod  as  five.  I  concluded  to  investigate  its  source,  and 
groping  my  way  through  the  dewy  bushes,  soon  con- 
fronted it.  It  seemed  to  glow  with  added  brilliancy  as 
I  approached  it,  and  as  I  stood  face  to  face  within  a 
few  inches  of  it  no  vestige  of  material  surface  appeared 
to  sustain  it;  it  seemed  hanging  motionless  in  mid-air. 
I  reached  out  my  hand,  which  momentarily  intervened 
like  a  black  silhouette  against  the  glow,  with  which  it 
soon  came  in  contact.  Upon  furthei1  investigation,  this 
proved  to  be  the  contact  of  a  mere  prosaic  fence-post, 
which,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  had  been  singled  out 
for  glorification  among  the  ten  thousand  others  of  its 
neighbors  and  transformed  into  a  pillar  of  lire.  The  post 
was  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  its  summit  an  unbroken 
mass  of  lie-lit,  which  extended  in  more  or  less  broken 
patches  below  for  a  distance  of  six  feet,  thus  suggest  i  no- 
the  effect  of  the  rippling  elongated  reflection  of  a  lantern 
in  water  noticed  by  my  companion,  and  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  so  accepted  by  the  average  passing 
observer  without  further  thought. 

The  most  luminous  upper  portions  were  free  from  bark, 
the  exposed  patches  of  wood  below  being' equally  brilliant. 
Clutching  at  the  more  available  part  of  the  po-t.  1  was 
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enabled  to  sink  m\  lingers  deep  into  Us  decayed  fibre. 
and  succeeded  in  tearing-  oil'  a  long  fragment.  The  outer 

irface  oi'  tliis  particular  piece   ha<t  heei \n-ed  \vit.li 

liark  and  not  especially  brilliant,  but  tin;  cavity  of  \  icld 
ing  moist  liln-f  thus  exposed,  as  well  as  the  inner  surface 

of    tile    dUlndged     pl< poured     I'orlll     a     perfect     Hood    of 

greenish  light,  indicating'  that  llic  damp  uncanny  lire 
extended  to  the  very  core  Of  the  post,  which  \vas  satu- 
rated \\iili  the  phosphorescent  essence.  I  laid  this  and 

other  fragments  in  llie  kick  of  I  he  carriage ,  where  its 
glare  met  OUI1  eyes  whenever  we  turned  to  look  upon  it. 

Taking  M  lieneath  the  lamplight  upon  our  return 
1 it  resolved  itself  into  8  very  ordinary  piece  of  yel- 
lowish rotten  wood.  In  a  more  shaded  corner  of  the 
room  it  appeared  as  though  whitewashed,  and  upon  tak- 
ing it  into  a  closet  or  out  into  the  nig-ht  again  its  flame 
gradually  rekindled,  as  though  feeding  upon  the  dark- 
ness, until  it  appeared  precisely  as  when  we  found  it. 

By  enclosing  the  specimen  in  a,  tin  box  with  moist 
moss  I  was  enabled  to  prolong  the  ell'lllgence  until  the 

next  evening,  but  it  had  entirely -disappeared  bv  the  fol- 
lowing1 night,  at  which  time  its  original  liaitut,  the  post, 
was  also  doubtless  lost  in  tin-  darkness.  A  week  later  I 
again  passed  its  neighborhood  in  the  late  hours  without 
the  slightest  hint  of  its  presence. 

Tins  is  the  mysterious  "fox -tire'1  or  "  gho'st  -  fire  " 
which  has  so  imposed  upon  the  imaginations  of  credulous 
country  folk  the  world  over,  doubtless  a  conspicuous  fac- 
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tor  in   many  a  harrowing  tale  in  the  legendary  or  tradi- 
tional  lore  of  spooks  and   goblins. 

I  remember  the  breathless  interest  with  which  as  a  boy 
I  listened  to  the  weird  story,  whose  scene  was  located  not 
far  from  my  native  town,  of  a   ghostly  light  that  flicker- 
ed about  the  eaves  of  a  certain  old  ruin  of  a  house  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  also  above  the  well  close  bv 
in   the  weedy  waste  of  the  former  door  yard. 

The  light  was  seen  by  many  for  several 
consecutive  nights.  It  fairly  glowed  in  a  halo 
up  from  the  wooden  curb  which  surmounted 
the  well,  where  it  was  viewed  at  a  safe  distance 
with  bated  breath  by  a  curious  crowd  of  vil- 
lagers, not  one  of  whom  would  have  dared  to 
steal  up  and  surprise  the  innocent  spook  in 
its  haunt — doubtless  a  mass  of  fox-fire  \\hieh 
had  found  its  brief  congenial  home  in  the  de- 
caying lioards  within  the  tottering-  well  curb. 
(If  course  the  house  was  "  haunted  "  forever- 
more,  and  rustic  tradition  for  a  whole  gener- 
ation was  rich  in  fabulous  tales  of  the  "  haunt- 
ed well,"  and  there  was  serious  talk  of  unearth- 
ing the  nameless  mystery  which  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it. 

A  certain  saw-mill  was  also  tenanted  by  a 
similar  luminous  ghost  one  nightafter  a  heavv 
rain,  but  the  shape  of  the  spook  in  this  case 
was  so  peculiar,  and  so  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  parallel  cross-boxes  of  the  old  broken 
water-wheel,  that  it  was  considered  harmless. 

But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
phenomenon  so  startling  and  inexplicable  to 
the  rustic  mind  should  be  associated  with  the 
supernatural.  One's  first  experience  with  fox- 
fire, especially  if  he  chances  upon  a  specimen 
of  some  size,  is  apt  to  he  a  memorable  incident. 
My  own  first  encounter  dates  back  to  the  age 
of  about  eight  years.  While  walking  through 
a  \\ood  at  night  1  chanced  upon  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  a  large  glowworm  in  my  path.  I 
picked  it  u]>,  only  to  find  in  my  hand  a  hard 
piece  of  dead  t  u  ig. 

A  later  experience,  which,  while  quite  start- 
ling for  a  moment.,  was  robbed  of  its  full  ter- 
rors by  the  reminiscence  of  the  first.  As  in 
the  former  case,  I  was  returning  home  at 
night  through  a  dark  damp  wood.  I  was 
skirting  the-  border  of  a  small  runnel,  when  I 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  breathless  stand- 
still, apparently  confronted  by  the  glaring 
eyes  of  a  panther,  or  perhaps  a  tiger;  cer- 
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tainly  no  cat  or  fox  or  owl  was  possessed 
of  eyes  of  such  dimensions  or  wide  inter- 
space as  those  which  glaivd  at  me  from  the 
dark  shadow  of  yonder  copse.  But  in  a 
moment  my  quickened  pulse  had  subsided, 
and  I  calmly  returned  the  greenish  phospho- 
rescent gaze,  observing  that  a  singular  acci- 
dent had  re-enforced  the  first  illusion  by  a 
wonderful  semblance  to  ears  and  outline  of 
body,  in  keeping  with  the  formidable  eyes 

In  a  moment  I  was  attacking  the  foe  m\ 
hands  stroking  his  rough  barky  forehead, 
and  my  fingers  penetrating  his  eyes,  which 
proved  to  be  two  holes  in  the  bark  of  a 
fallen  log,  the  further  side  of  which  disclosed 
a  brilliant  luminous  patch  which,  as  I  in- 
vaded it  with  my  hand,  proved  to  be  bare 
exposed  wood.  Taking  hold  of  the  loose 
bark,  a  vigorous  pull  dislodged  a  great  piece 
some  three  feet  long,  at  the  same  time  lib- 
erating a  glare  of  greenish  light,  from  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  log,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  in  sympathy  by  the  inner  surface 
of  the  slab  of  bark  in  my  hands,  in  all  rep- 
resenting about  six  square  feet  of  brilliant 
phosphorescence. 

I  carried  a  fragment  home,  and  upon  in- 
specting it  by  lamp-light,  found  it  white  with 
thready  mould,  resembling  the  so-called 
''dry-rot"  of  mouldy  timber  —  doubtless 
the  mother  of  some  well-known  fungus,  or 
"toadstool,"  which  might  have  been  dis- 
cerned upon  the  log  the  following  day  had 
I  chanced  thither. 

Hawthorne  in  one  of  his  books  records  a 
remarkable  personal  encounter  with  this 
weird  fox- fire,  and  one  which  cost  him 
dearly.  He  was  on  a  journey  by  canal-boat, 
which  had  stopped  en  route  for  a  brief  period 
at  midnight.  During  the  'nterval  he  had  stepped  ashore, 
and  was  decoyed  into  a  neighboring  wood  by  the  bright 
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merely  a  piece  of  damp  bread.  Can  it  lie  that  the  yeast 
fungus  too  may  give  oil'  effulgence  with  its  carbonic  acid 
at  its  whim?  or  was  the  light  traceable  to  the  perceptible 
odor  of  lobster  with  which  it  had  evidently  been  previously 
in  contact? 

Dead  fish  are  frequently  thus  luminous,  and  brilliant 
phosphorescence  is  often  an  accompaniment  of  decomposi- 
tion of  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  A  few  decay- 
ing potatoes  will  often  light  up  a  corner  of  a  cellar  which 
is  dim  bv  daylight,  and  an  instance  is  on  record  of  a  cer- 
tain cellar  full  of  these  vegetables  giving  off  such  a  flood 
of  light  as  to  lead  observers  to  suppose  that  the  premises 
were  on  fire. 

Manv  animals,  and  especially  fishes  and  insects,  pos- 
sess luminous  properties.  The  familiar  examples  of  the 
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glow,  which  proved  to  be  a  fallen  tree  ablaze  with  phos- 
phorescence. 

In  his  surprise  and  interest  he  lost  all  account  of  time, 
and  thus  missed  his  boat,  and  was  obliged  to  "  foot  it  "  for 
miles  on  the  midnight  tow-path,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  do  by  the  aid  of  a  big  brand  of  the  tree  which  he  used 
as  a  flambeau. 

Almost  any  damp  woods,  especially  after  a.  rain,  is 
likely  to  disclose  its  fox-fire,  but  it  occasionally  appear-; 
under  circumstances  where  we  little  expect  it.  A  few 
weeks  since,  having  occasion  to  go  to  my  refrigerator 
after  dark,  I  noticed  a  brilliant  glowing  object  upon  the 
floor  beneath  it,  which  I  found  upon  inspection  to  be 
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glowworm  and  fire-fly  hardly  need  he  mentioned.  'I'll'  n 
there  are  tin-  big  lantern  Mies,  willi  Ihcir  1  iiininoiis  heads; 
and  brilliant  snapping1  beetles  of  the  Sou tli,  \\  nli  i  heir  two 

glowing     head  -  lights,    so    ell'eelively    empl.  >\  ed    as    orna 
ini-nis    for    the    hair   and    otherwise    in    (he    toilet    (1|'    Lhe 

in    belle.       l!nt   the  sea    is  llie  In. me  of  linn us  life 

From  the  dim  inn  live  m\  riads  of  the  i«><-tilnf<i.  which  sets 
the  sea  allanie.  tu  tlie  numerous  lar'jer  Mnny  Irdies,  llie 

Ocean  is  | pled  \vilh  animal  lit'.-,  wliicli.  though  dwelling 

in    depths  scarce   reached   liy   tile    faintest    ".learn   from    the 
sun.  swim  aliout  enve|o|ied   in  liieir  Self-ill Umined   halo. 
While  all    these   phenomena    come   under  the  yeni-i-al 

term    of   phosphorescence,   llie    inrerence  of   llie    presence  11!' 

piio^pnoriis  is  incorrect  :  many  su  list  an  res  \v  it  lion  I  a  I  rac-e 
of  pho-,pln,rus  in  tiieir  constitution  emit  light,  with  <-i|iial 
brilliancy. 

The  well  known  commercial  article  called  "luminous 
paint"  is  an  apt  example,  which,  while  containing  no 
I  race  of  phosphorus,  glows  like  fox  lire  at.  nigh  I.  especia  1 1 y 
afler  having  heen  exposed  to  the  sun's  ra  \  s  during  'he 
da\.  giving  forlli  in  the  dark  hours  the  light  wliicli  it.  lias 
tlius  absorbed,  and  being  thus  of  utility  in  its  application 
to  clock  faces  and  nialch-boxes. 

('aicini'd  lime  and  hurnt  oyster  shells  in  combination 
with  eerlain  acids  become  luminous  at  night  by  the  simi- 
lar power  of  absorption  and  transmission  of  light  vibra- 
liou.  \vhicli  is  supposed  to  he  the  secret  of  much  of  the 
so  called  phosphorescence. 

But  fox  lire  is  believed  to  he  of  a  dilVerelit  nature , 
more  chemical  in  ils  character,  and  usually  emanates 
from  a  fungus,  either  visible  m  the  form  of  mould  or 
toad  si  oo  1.  or  e\  isting  as  an  a  1  most  invisible  essence  which 
saturates  llie  decaying  \\ood.  a  species  known  as  Tlii'ln 
/iluirn  ci'mli'ii  being  credited  with  most  of  the  luminous 
ma  nifestat  ions. 

Fox-lire  is  occasionally  put.  to  a  cruel  utility  by  hunters 
in  association  with  the  "  sail  -lick  "  for  deer.  Salt  is  scat- 
tered in  a  selected  spot,  and  a  piece  of  fox  lire  adjusted 
beyond  it  in  direct  line  of  the  aim  of  the  rifle,  which  is 
securely  fixed  in  place.  The  sudden  obscuration  of  the 
liirht  is  a  sufficient  signal  for  the  still  hunter,  who  has 
only  to  pull  the  trigger  to  secure  the  game,  even  though 
the  latter  be  entirely  hid  in  the  darkness. 

The  more  common  examples  of  fox  lire  are  small  bits 
of  decayed  wood,  but  most  astonishing  specimens  have 
been  observed.  In  addition  to  the  line  example  men 
tioned  by  Hawthorne,  there  is  an  authentic  record  of  a 
single  log  twenty-four  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter which  was  one  mass  of  brilliant  phosphorescence. 


DOWN    INTO   THE  BEAR'S   DEN. 

BY  DAVID    KEI!. 

S  this  the  pit  where  they  keep  the  '  state  bear,'  father.-" 
"This   is  it,  sure   enough:    and    they    keep  him   in 
state,  too,  as  you'll  see  presently." 

Fred  Moseley  and  his  father  were  standing  upon  the 
ancient  ramparts  of  the  quaint  old  Swiss  town  of  l!erm 
and  the  American  boy — who  was  on  his  first  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, and  had  not  read  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Fenimore 
( 'ooper  for  nothing  —  was  eager  to  learn  all  he  could  ahou  i 
the  picturesque  hitle  capital  of  Switzerland,  of  which  he 
had  a  I  ready  heard  so  much. 

"This  place  where  we  are  standing,"  continued  Mr. 
Moseley,  "  is  rather  a  famous  spot,  though  in  a  very  un- 
lucky way.  In  K'j.M  ias  you  may  .see  by  that  tablet  in 
the  wall,  if  you've  got  far  enough  on  with  your  German 
to  be  able  to  read  it)  Theodore  YYein/.aplli.  a  Swiss  cler- 
gy ma.  n  of  these  parts,  was  riding  along  the  ramparts  one 
evening,  when  his  horse  suddenly  took  fright,  and  jumped 
right  over  the  parapet  with  him,  down  into  the.  lower 
town,  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet!  And,  more 
wonderful  still,  lie  was  not  killed,  after  all!" 


"  Not  killed  :'  echoed  I  lie  boy.  opening  his  eyes  \\  ide  - 
as  well  he  mi^  III 

"  No.  not  he.  The  horse  was  killed,  poor  beast,  but  the 
man  i'ol  oil'  with  a  broken  leg  and  arm,  and  lived  lo  be 
quite  an  old  mall 

llardlv  had  the'  last  words  heen  spoken ,  when  a  wild 
cr\  of  terror  from  llie  Ibroiej  ,,f  sight  seers  around  the 
bear  pil  told  thai  a  ne«  accident  of  some  kind  had  just 
been  added  to  I  he  list  of  those  related  by  Mr.  Moseley  to 
his  son. 

I'Yed  and  his  father  pressed  hastily  forward  up  to  the 
iron  railing  that  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  deep  stone- 
paved  basin  in  which  Mr,  Ilium  \\.-is  kept;  and  there  they 
beheld  an  unlooked-for  and  terrible. sight. 

Thai  day  there  had  heen  an  unusual  number  of  people 
to  stare  at  the  captive  "hear  of  llerne,"  for  there  was  a 
fair  ".oini;  on  in  the  town,  and  the  number  of  cakes  and 
buns  administered  to  the  shagg\  coated  gentleman  by  his 
interviewers  would  have  ruined  any  digestion  but  that  of 
an  Alpine  bear;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  heavy 
lunch,  quite  as  much  as  lo  llie  unwonted  heal  of  the  day, 
thai  Bruin  had  at  last  fallen  sound  asleep,  and  was  now 
lying  rolled  up  beside  the  low  stone  parapet  of  the  small 
tank  that  served  him  as  a  hath,  displaying  to  the  eager 
eyes  of  his  admirers  above  nothing  more  than  a  shapeless 
blackish  brown  mass,  which  looked  very  much  like  a 
heap  of  worn-out  door-mats. 

Ai g  the  most  eager  of  the  gazers  was  a  stout,  ruddy 

market-woman,  with  a  tiny  girl  in  her  arms.  Wishing 
to  amuse  her  baby  with  a  better  view  of  the  sleeping 
monster,  llie  though  I  less  mother  was  holding  it  out  right 
over  the  railing,  when  the  poor  little  creature  gave  a 
sudden  spring,  slipped  from  the  hands  that  held  it,  and 
fell  headlong  down  into  the  bear-pit! 

The  lookers  on  uttered  a.  cry  of  dismay,  for  such  a  fall 
was  more  than  enough  to  kill  a  child  of  that  age  on  the 
spot.  But  in  another  moment  they  saw.  to  their  utter  . 
amazement,  that  the  infant  had.  to  all  appearance,  escaped 
quite  unhurt.  Instead  of  alighting  on  the  hard  stone 
pavement,  it  had  fallen  upon  a  huge  heap  of  straw,  which 
served  the  bear  as  a  bed;  and  there  it  was  now  lying, 
clapping  its  tiny  hands  and  crowing  with  glee,  as  if  the 
whole  thing  had  been  only  a  bit  of  capital  sport. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  poor  baby  had  escaped  one  form 
of  death  only  lo  perish  by  another  far  more  horrible.  The 
bear,  indeed,  was  still  asleep,  in  spite  of  the  clamor  raised 
by  the  crowd;  but  as  soon  as  he  awoke  he  would  be  cer- 
tain t.>  make  at  once  for  the  child,  which  would  be  a.  mere 
mouthful  to  lii in. 

"Ein  Leiter  !  Kin  Leiter  !"  (A  ladder!  A  ladder!) 
shouted  a  score  of  voices  at  once ;  and  half  a  do/en  men 
darled  oil' in  various  directions  in  quest  of  the  only  means 
l>\  which  the  child  could  be  saved. 

Unhappily  there  was  no  ladder  to  he  found  within  a 
considerable  distance;  but  such  was  the  zeal  and  vigor  of 
these  brave  volunteers  that  they  would  probably  have 
come  in  time  after  all  had  not  an  unforeseen  mishap 
disconcerted  their  hopes  and  made  all  their  energv 
vain. 

On  seeing  her  darling  fall,  the  unhappy  mother  had 
sunk  back  half  fainting  into  the  arms  of  those  behind 
her;  but  in  a  few  moments  she  had  recovered  strength 
enough  to  do  the  very  worst  thing  that  she  could  have 
done,  viz.,  to  send  forth  a  succession  of  piteous  shrieks, 
which  did  just  the  fatal  mischief  that  the  more  familiar 
clamors  of  the  crowd  had  failed  to  effect. 

The  strained  eyes  of  the  anxious  watchers  around  the 
pit  suddenly  saw,  to  their  inconceivable  horror,  the  slum- 
bering hear  begin  to  stir.  A  quiver  ran  through  the 
shaggy  mass;  the  small,  narrow,  cruel  eyes  slowly 
opened;  the  short,  strong,  massive  limbs  stretched  them- 
selves drowsily;  and  then  the  huge  beast  began  to  sham- 
ble lazily  on  to  its  feet. 
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Quick  as  lightning'  a  tall  active  lad  of  fourteen,  who 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  crowd,  whisked  himself  up 
on  to  the  top  of  the  iron  railing,  dropped  nimbly  from  it 
upon  the  stone  coping  within,  and  thru  leaped  boldly 
down  into  the  fearful  pit,  alighting  on  the  heap  of  slrau 
upon  which  the  infant  lay. 

No  shout  from  the  throng  hailed  ili.il,  daring  feat;  but 
a  quick  indrawn  breath,  sounding  like  a  hiss  amid  the 
"•rim  silence,  marked  the  excitement  and  terror  of  the 

e 

spectators. 

Sri/ing  the  baby  with  his  left  hand,  the  brave  boy  flew 
like  a  hunted  deer  to  the  young  pine-tree  which  stood 
planted  like  a  flag-start'  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  formed, 
with  the  stumps  of  its  lopped  boughs,  a  kind  of  rude  lad- 
der, upon  which  the  bear  was  wont  to  scramble  up  and 
down  by  the  hour  together,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
lookers  on. 

But  it  was  to  witness  a  very  different  kind  of  scramble 


Iliirdened  as  he  was,  and  with  only  one  hand  to  help 
him,  the  young  athlete  clambered  with  amazing  speed  to 
the  top  of  the  pine  trunk.  But  alas!  he  had  hardly 
reached  it,  when  the  bear  (which  had  quickly  caught  sight 
of  this  tempting  prey)  came  up  to  the  foot  of  the  stem, 
and  looking  upward  with  an  ominous  growl,  reared  itself 
on  its  huge  hind  legs  against  the  tree,  and  began  to 
ascend ! 

"  A  gun!  a  gun!''  roared  a  dozen  voices  at  once;  but 
there  was  no  gun  to  be  had,  and  the  men  who  had  run 
off  to  fetch  a  ladder  did  not  return. 

Steadying  himself  upon  the  spokes  of  wood  on  which 
he  had  planted  his  feet,  and  gripping  the  top  of  the  stem 
firmly  between  his  knees,  the  devoted  boy  took  the  child 
in  both  hands,  and  putting  forth  all  his  strength,  threw 
it  right  across  the  deadly  space  into  the  strong  hands  out- 
stretched to  receive  it.  It  was  saved:  but  he — 

The  monster  crawled  slowly  upward.  Its  gaping  jaws 
showed  a  grim  range  of  huge  yellow  fangs,  and  the  cruel 
gleam  in  its  small  cunning  eye  showed  how  fully  its  sav- 
age nature  was  roused  by  the  sight  of  this  helpless  victim 
almost  within  its  grasp. 

But  just  as  all  seemed  over,  Mr.  Moseley's  face  was 
seen  to  light  up  suddenly,  and  his  deep  voice  was  heard 
to  call  out,  "  Die  Stange!  die  Stange'."  (the  pole,  the  pole). 

The  ready-witted  American's  keen  eyes,  roving  on  all 
sides  in  quest  of  any  means  of  saving  the  doomed  boy, 
had  espied  a  stout  pole,  which,  used  the  day  before  to  hoist 
a  flag  on  the  ramparts,  had  been  left  lying  half-hidden 
behind  an  angle  of  the  parapet,  where  it  had  remained 
unnoticed  ever  since. 

As  he  darted  upon  it,  half  a  dozen  stout  fellows  in  the 
crowd,  guessing  what  he  meant  to  do,  were  instantly  at 
his  heels;  and  their  sturdy  arms  lifted  the  heavy  pole  like 
a  feather,  and  bore  it  with  a  rush  up  to  the  edge  of  the  pit. 

But  with  all  their  haste  they  seemed  likely  to  come  too 
late.  The  bear  was  already  half-way  up  the  tree,  when 
the  sharp  Yankee  boy  (who  had  been  holding  in  his  hand 
a  fresh  baked  and  highly  sugared  cake  of  spiced  bread, 
in  doubt  whether  to  bestow  it  on  himself  or  the  beari  sud- 
denly snatched  a  long  stake  from  a  bundle  of  bean-poles 
held  by  a  man  beside  him, spiked  the  cake  on  its  sharp 
point,  and  thrust  it  through  the  rails  right  in  front  of  Mr. 
Bruin's  nose. 

The  greedy  bear  paused  for  an  instant  to  snap  at  this 
new  dainty,  and  that  one  instant  turned  the  scale  of  life 
and  death.  At  that  moment  the  pole  was  pushed  over 
the  railing  within  the  doomed  lad's  reach— in  a  moment 
more  he  had  grasped  it — and  just  as  the  fierce  beast  clutch- 
ed at  its  prey,  the  boy  was  swung  far  away  from  it,  and 
landed  in  safety  amid  the  hurrahing  crowd. 

Mr.  Moseley  lost  no  time  in  "sending  round  the  hat" 
for  the  young  hero,  and  collected  more  money  than  the 
latter  had  ever  seen,  much  less  possessed. 


FOUR  CENTS. 

"  T  HEARD  the  queerest  kind  of  a  story  to-day,"  began  .I;u-k. 

-L  Jill  always  likes  to  hear  ipircr  stories.  At  Jack's  siiggcs- 
I  i  \  c  s]n li  she  came  to\\  ard  him.  and  inquired,  "  \\YI1  ?'' 

•    \\YII  .'"   rcl 1  .lark,  who  did   not   propose    to   give   up  his 

story  without  having  it  properly  appreciated. 

'•  What  is  your  good  stun   '" 

••  \  queer  one.  I  said." 

"  \Vidl.  your  queer  one,  then  !" 

"\Vell.it  was  a  story  about  a  man  who  owed  another  man 
four  cents." 

"  <  >\\  ed  another  man  lour  cents!'' 

••  5fes." 

•'  Well,  \\  hat  is  there  queer  aliout  that  ?" 

••  Win,  the  queer  part  of  t  he  story  was  that  although  the  man 
w  ln>  owed  the  money  began  to  pay  oil  his  debt  immediately,  and 
paid  half  of  it  the  very  first  time,  and  kept  paying  oil'  the 
lialance  according  to  agreement,  yet  he  never  got  it  paid  oil  so 
Ion",  as  he  lived  !" 

Jill  thought  fora  longtime  over  this  singular  state  of  alia  i  is. 
At  last  she  observed,  cautiously, 

"I — don't  —  exactly  sec-  ho\v  that   can  l>e." 

"  Perhaps  not."  graciously  from  Jack,  "  but  I'll  explain  it  to 
\ou  so  \oii  irill  see.  my  dear.  As  to  understanding — I  can't 
provide  that!" 

'•  Do  tell  me!      I  am  immensely  curious !"  begged  Jill. 

"Well,  yon  see.  Jill,  there  were  two  men.  And  one  man 
owed  the  other  man  four  cents." 

"Yes,  yes!     Yon  said  that  before!" 

"Now,  when  the  money  was  lion-owed  of  one  man  from  the 
other,  the  agreement  was  that  the  borrower  should  repay  the 
sum  liy  instalments." 

••  Tears  to  me  that's  a  terrible  amount  of  fuss  about  four 
cents  !" 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,  the  sum  of  money  is  immaterial,"  replied 
Jack,  grandly.  "  You  may  call  it  four  dollars,  or  forty  dollars, 
or  four  hundred  dollars,  or  any  sum  you  please  !" 

"Now  see  here.  Jack,"  interrupted  Jill,  "I  thought  it  was  a 
story  !" 

"So  it  is." 

"And  that  you  knew  what  the  story  was,  and  were  going  to 
tell  it  to  me  .'" 

"So  I  do— so  I  am." 

"You  don't  seem  to  know  the  first  thing  about  it!  You  tokl 
me  the  story  was  aliout  the  amount  of  money  one  man  owed 
another,  and  yon  don't  even  know  what  the  amount  was!" 

•'Ahem.  Perhaps  it  would  lie  better  to  tell  the  story  as  I 
heard  it.  He  oweil  the  man  four  cents,  Jill  —  four  cents.  This 
man  owed  the  other  man  four  cents;  and  he  was  going  to  pay- 
it  off  in  instalments.  His  plan. was  this:  The  til's  t  day  he 
was  to  pay  hall  liis  debt  ;  the  second  day  he  was  to  pay  half 
the  remainder  of  his  debt  :  tin'  next  day  half  of  what  still  re- 
mained, and  so  on,  until  the  debt  was  paid,  each  day  paying 
half  of  what  he  still  owed.  So  as  he  paid  the  first  day  two 
cents,  the  second  day  lie  was  to  pay  one  cent,  and  the  next  day- 
half  a  cent,  and  so  on." 

"He'd  pay  it  all  off  quick  enough  that  way,"  commented 
Jill. 

"Not  at  all,"  declared  Jack,  triumphantly  ;  "  he'd  never  get  it 
all  paid!" 

"  Never  get  it  paid!"  echoed  Jill.      "  What  do  you  mean  .'" 

"  I  mean  if  he  was  to  live  to  all  eternity,  and  kept  on  paying 
his  debt  at  the  same  rate,  he  never  would  get  to  the  end  of  t  In- 
payment of  it!  There  would  always  remain  half  of  what  he 
had  paid  before." 

For  a  few  moments  Jill  seemed  stunned  with  this  conclusion. 
Then  she  thought  about  it  awhile.  Then  she  laughed.  "  lint  it's 
absurd,  Jack!" 

"  Why?"  smiled  Jack. 

"  Because — he  never  could  get  money  small  enough  to  pay  it 
with!" 

"That  may  be,"  returned  Jack,  knowingly  "but  that  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  that,  small  as  the  sum  was  the  man 
had  to  pay,  he  never  could  pay  it,  no  matter  how  long  he  tried, 
if  he  kept  on  paying  at  the  same  rale." 

Jill  thought  a  little  more-.  Then  she  laughed  again.  "  fs 
that  \oursiory?  That's  a  queer  kind  of  a  story  !" 

"'['hat's  what  I  told  you  in  the  beginning,  my  dear.  f  said  I 
would  tell  \o"  •'  queer  kind  of  a  story,  and  so  1  ha\e.  I  i's 
queer  enough,  and  the  more  you  think  about  it  the  queerer  it 
seems."  EVA  Lovnr. 
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TtlE   START. 


FlM'S    A    NICE  BREIC7.E  AliAFT, 


WIIKIII    ISOIIKASFS     !«•    A    '.tl'H.    SLANT 

ui    UIM>.     DELIQUTFUL,  UNTIL 


IT  TURNS   INTO    A    GALE. 
IIN.M  AN  A 


TlIK   CANVAS   BECOMES 


AND    IN    SPITE  OF    ALL   UP.   CAN    DO,  UKABS    DOWN    UPON    OPEN    \VATKR, 


A    SEA    STORY. 

YOUNG  SHIPMATE.  "Why  does  that  boy 
blubber  so,  boatswain  .'" 

Hos'x  BOWI.I.NI:.  ••  Because,  lad,  he's  just 
been  a-getlin  of  a  whaling  from  the  mate." 


A    RED    MOON. 
THE  moon   is  rising  very  red, 

The  earth   with  soft  light  freighting  ; 
Which  is  a  certain  sign   to  me 

The  ball  is  up   for  skating. 


THE    USE    OP    IT 

HEIST.  "  I  don't  see  any  use  in  this  geography 
lesson." 

MATTIK.  "  Why,  yon  goosey,  it's  of  the  great- 
est use.  It  tells  yon  where  to  go  when  yon 
can't  get  there,  and  describes  the  country  :iu.l 
all  that.  If  we  had  no  geography,  we'd  get  lost 
all  over  the  \\  en  Id." 


A    ] T.AU-    STiaKFS    TIII.M,    AM)    IJP.EAKS  THE    SAIL    FROM    HIS    GRASP    IN    T1IE    NICK    OF   TIME. 

PHILANDER    BIUGGS'S    ADVENTURE    WITH    A    SK ATING-SAIL. 


A     POSSIBILITY. 

"  TlIK  1  i  1 1  ]e  i  Henna  ids  :i  lid  merbovs  never  has c  any  snow  nn- 
ih  i  tin-  ocea  n,  do  1  hey,  ma  in  in  a  .'"  said  Jaeky. 

"X'o.  lira]'." 

"1  suppose  instead  of  snowball  lights  they  have  lishhall 
lights,  eh  .'"  said  Jaeky. 

TOMMIIi   (IniiLiiifi  thoughtfully    iiiln    his  ininitrinm  ).   "Mamma,  1 

think  tin-  \\cir.-t  thing  al t  being  a  little  lish  would  be  ha  \  ing 

a     11111:11      u  ii  In, ill  any  lap." 

+• 

WHAT    SHALL    \V  K    CALL    HIM  V 

I'KOI  i.ssoi:  Mrvni:iIM;i:,  tin-  artist  «  ho  lirst  sue,  .Tiled  in  pho- 
fcographing  an  animal  on  the  run  or  on  the  jump,  writes  liis 
lirst  name  l-'.m/iri-iinl.  This  is  odd;  but  there  is  a  man  in 
\\  esi  Virginia  who  writes  his  thus.  /,/(»•<•////;/  PMholoijnyn'h. 
Mis  given  name  is  not  hard  to  read,  but  the  other  is  a  puzzler 
until  von  take  it  to  pieces  and  determine  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters and  eombinal  ions  l>y  the  follow  ing  \\  onl-, :  I'lilli,  in  phthisic  ; 
olo.  in  'iilniiil  ;  ij n,  in  i-nlni/nt  ;  i/rrii,  in  myrrh. 


A     DIFFERENCE    IN    TIME 
UNCI.E    I'ETER.   "  It's  9.1(1,  and  John    was  to 
meet    us   at    a    quarter  past.      I    don't   like    to 
.stand  here  so  long." 

HAKIIY.   ••  lint  it's  only  live  minutes  to  wait,  uncle." 
r.vcMS  PETER.  "  Five  minutes  to  eight  ?      (iracioiis!      Then  he 
wori't  be  here  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.     Too  bad!" 


THE    YOUNG    FISHERMAN. 
I    \\  i  XT  fishing  one  day 

With  my  Uncle  Jim, 
Their  ain't    i ne   nowhere 

Thai's  as   line  as   him. 

He   caught    sixty    trout-fish — . 

Lots  of  hick  he  had  : 
I   caught   sixteen  skceters, 

And  a  lily-pad. 


A    DISCOVERY. 

•'I  KNOW  now  what  rain  is,"  sang  Mollie,  gleefully. 
nothing  but  a  leak  in  heaven." 


•Taiu'l. 
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THE  PROFESSOR'S  SCORPION. 


I!Y     Iio<;iilt    STAEBUCK. 


FAR  along  one  of  the  rivers  of  Upper  (iuinea,  Africa, 
glided  a  barge  having  a  swivel  in  the  bow  and  with 
a  small  canoe  in  tow.  It  was  from  the  United  States 
ship  Rnntjei;  then  cruising  oil'  the  coast,  ami  had  been 
sent  on  an  exploring  trip  in  charge  of  the  first  Lieutenant. 
The  hardy  fellows  tugging  at  the  heavy  oars,  the  otlicer 
in  command,  the  bright-looking  hoy  midshipman  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  Mr.  Needel — an  elderly  professor 
of  natural  history — gazed  about  them  with  deep  interest 
as  the  boat  kept  on.  Between  tin;  dense,  masses  of  water 
canes,  acacias,  rattans,  and  tall  curious  trees  which,  with 
interlacing  branches  and  wild  vines,  darkened  the  swampy 


forest  through  which  the  river  coursed,  tin-  barge  held  its 
way.  Monkeys  screamed  and  chattered  overhead,  and 
frightened  flocks  of  beautiful  paroquets  rose  from  the 
shrubbery.  The  pintado,  or  guinea-hen,  thrust  its  tufted 
head  from  the  slender  canes.  Far  up  among  the  vines 
the  green  ape — or  caliitricln'.  as  the  Professor  termed  it— 
M\  iing  by  a  tendril  to  and  fro,  like  a  weird  little  harlequin. 
Suddenly,  as  the  boat  was  passing  a  stream  that  branched 
off  from  the  river,  the  naturalist,  pointing  that  way,  cried 
out: 

"  A  scorpion  !  a  scorpion  !     I  must  have  it!" 

Adrift,  on  a  piece  of  floating  bark,  twenty  yards  oil', 
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ci  in  li!  be  seen  the  scorpion,  which  was  oi  .1  pustj  i  n  >n  color. 

anil  whicli.  as  Ilir  in  iecl  liere  grows  hi  an  cm  irim  HIS  si/.c, 
\\as  fully  seven  inches  Ion;;1.  Tin-  stream  not  far  from 
its  mouth  was  loo  narrow  to  admit  tin1  barge,  so  the  I'1'" 
fesSOl  Owed  the  Use  of  the  (•.•HUM',  anil  I  lie  midship- 

man  u  as  ordered   to  accompan  \    him. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  prompt  I y  answered  the  hoy.  as  lie  nimbly 
iy  to  liis  fee!    and    arranged    his  helt.  ill    which    was  a 
•j I  revolver,  besides  the  usual  dagger. 

lie  was  ahoin    seventeen,  mneh   sunburned,  and  of  a 

Sprightly,  pleasant  appearance.  He  was  Mr..lames  (  !ray. 
the  Captain's  son.  liked  by  all  his  shipmates,  and  espe- 
cially bv  Needel,  t  lie  naturalist,  for  lie  never  joked  about, 
the  "old  Professor  and  his  bugs,"  as  some  of  his  gun  room 
associates  did.  Needel.  on  this  occasion,  wore  a  slouch- 
hat,  a  larye  pair  of  green  glasses,  immense  rubber  boots. 
and  carried  a  rifle.  A  waterproof  glass  lopped  box,  for 
the  reception  of  any  curious  reptile  or  insect  be  niiyhl 
capture,  was  shiny  to  his  back.  lie  and  his  young  com- 
panion were  soon  paddling  the  canoe,  and  the  barge  was 
kept  slowly  on  its  way  up  the  river.  The  naturalist  was 
finally  enabled  to  capture  the  scorpion,  which  he  trans 
f erred  to  his  glass-topped  box.  Through  the  glass,  the, 

creature,  which  was  shaped  like  a  lobster,  could  be  seen 
w  rigyling  about  in  a  rage,  its  lilllc  eyes,  in  UK-  ugly  head 
that  seemed  jointed  to  its  breast,  g  learning  like  a  couple 
of  green  sparks.  The  Professor  pointed  out.  lo  Gray  the 
claws  iii  its  two  hind  leys,  and  in  the  last  of  the  six  brist- 
ly joints  that  composed  its  tail  he  showed  him  the  hard, 
pointed,  crooked  sting,  through  a  hollow  of  which  if 
ejects  a  poison  liquid.  So  engrossed  was  the  captor  with 
his  prize  that  some  minutes  elapsed  ere  he  was  ready  to 
set  out  to  rejoin  the  barge.  When  the  canoe  was  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  both  occupants  noticed,  half 
hidden  by  swamp-grass  projecting  from  the  shore,  an 
object  resembling  a  large  dark  log.  But  while  they 
gazed  at  it,  the  seeming  log  lifted  a  square  ugly  head, 
and  went  crashing  through  some  reeds,  where  the  water 
was  shallow  enough  to  disclose  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
proportions,  which  were  those  of  a  huge  hippopotamus. 

The  brute  was  about  eleven  feet  long,  and  with  streaks 
of  green  slime,  caught  in  the  marshes,  depending  from 
its  thick  neck,  from  its  massive  head  and  jaws,  and 
patches  of  swamp  mud  adhering  to  its  short  ponderous 
legs,  it  presented  a  hideous  appearance. 

"  Make  no  noise.  Professor,  and  we  may  pass  it  with- 
out being  seen,"  whispered  Gray. 

"In  any  event,  I  must  save  my  precious  scorpion," 
said  Needel,  as  he  slung  the  box  containing  the  insect  to 
his  back. 

His  letting  go  his  paddle  made  a  noise,  which  was 
heard  by  the  beast.  It  turned,  and  seeing  the  light  ves- 
sel, plunged  towards  it  with  open  jaws,  snorting  and  bel- 
lowing furiously.  The  Professor  seized  his  rifle  and 
fired,  lint,  unused  to  this  sort  of  weapon  in  a  rocking 
craft,  his  bullet  went  almost  straight  down  into  the 
-I  ream. 

As  the  brute  drew  nearer.  (  Iray  aimed  directly  at  its 
throat  willi  his  revolver;  but  scarce  was  the  trigger  pull- 
ed when  the  monster's  head  dropped  under  water,  and 
the  next  instant  the  canoe  was  in  its  jaws.  Crash! 
wenl  the  wood  between  its  .sharp  fangs;  then  with  a 
powerful  heave  it  turned  the  light  craft  over,  bottom 
up.  Both  tht;  occupants  were  hurled  headlong  into  the 
stream,  with  the  loss  of  their  firearms.  As  the  boy  rose. 
to  find  himself  neck  deep  in  water,  he  almost  touched 
something  huge  and  dark  that  went,  plunging  past  him. 
It  was  the  hippopotamus,  which,  with  a  roar,  had  thrown 
its  massive  form  straight  toward  the  nat  lira]  ist,  who  stood 
a  few  feet  to  the  left,  of  the  midshipman.  The  Professor 
dived,  and  the  form  of  the  great  brute  fell  crashing  upon 
the  surface  near  where  he  had  vanished.  He  came  up 
close  to  Gray,  on  the  right  of  the  beast,  which,  turning 


and  bellowing  with  raye.  dashed  loward  the  twain.  The 
latter  then  waded  shoreward,  where  a  tree  with  low 
branches  promised,  if  climbed,  a  refuse  from  their  pur 

suer.    Encumbered  bj  his  long  boots,  the  Professor  lagged 

behind  Gray. who  therefore  retraced  his  steps  and  canghl 
his  companion's  hand  to  help  him  on.  Stumbling  alcinu 
with  his  glass  topped  box  rattling  ni ion  his  back,  I  lie  rial 
uralist,  still  impeded  by  his  hoots,  made  such  slow  pro 
gress  that  the  fierce  pursuer  gained  fast  on  the  fugitives. 

"Here,"  cried  Needel  at  last,  while  they  \\ereslill  up 
to  their  waists  in  water,  "please  lake  good  care  of  my 
box  and  scorpion." 

Letting  go  the  boy's  band,  he  nnsliing  the  box  from 
his  back,  and  hastily  threw  the  strap  about  Gray's  neck, 
so  that  the  casket  hung  over  his  breast 

"What  does  this  mean,  sir?"  inquired  the  youth,  in 
surprise. 

"  It  means,  my  young  friend,  that  you  must  leave  me 
to  shift  for  myself,  and  must  save-  your  own  life."  was 
the  reply.  "I  am  only  a  hinderance  to  you.  I  will 
now  eo  my  own  way,  and  if  I  succeed  in  escaping  the 
savage  brute  I  will  rejoin  you,  and  reclaim  my  precious 
scorpion." 

The  roar  of  the  hippopotamus  was  now  close  to  hisear, 
and  giving  Gray  no  chance  to  object  the  Professor  went 
stumbling  oil'  to  the  right.  Attracted  by  the  great  splash- 
ing he  made,  the  huge  beast,  seeming  inclined  to  choose 
hinr  for  pursuit,  turned  otl'  in  chase.  Determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  save  his  friend.  Gray,  drawing  his  dag- 
ger, darted  swiftly  forward,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  one  of 
the  animal's  eyes,  hoping  thus  to  disable  and  divert  the 
creature.  But  the  latter,  turning  upon  its  assailant  as  he 
struck  at  it.  caught  the  point  of  the  weapon  on  its  hard 
bony  head,  and  the  blade  snapped  asunder.  One  (puck 
swing  of  that  ponderous  head  against  the  front  of  the 
boy's  shoulder  knocked  him  down  upon  his  back,  under 
water.  Needel.  who,  a  few  yards  off,  had  just  paused 
and  turned,  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay  on  seeing  the  big 
toothed  jaws  plunged  beneath  the  surface  to  seize  the 
fallen  youth.  Then  he  heard  a  terrible  crunching,  blend 
ed  with  a  brief  gurgling,  bubbling  sort  of  human  gasp. 
To  the  grief-stricken  old  Professor  these  noises  told  the 
story  of  the  brave  boy's  dreadful  fate.  He  wrung  his 
hands  at  the  thought  of  that  bright  young  form  crushed 
by  the  monster's  fangs.  The  midshipman  was  a  general 
favorite.  His  awful  doom  would  overwhelm  his  father, 
the  Captain,  with  indescribable  anguish,  would  strike  all 
his  shipmates  with  unmitigated  horror  and  regret. 

But  now  Needel  saw  the  hippopotamus  quickly  ]jft  its 
head  from  under  the  surface.  With  a  loud  roar  it  went 
plunging1  off  into  deep  water.  How  strange  were  its  ac- 
tions! From  side  to  side  it  rolled,  twisting  its  massive 
neck,  and  biting  at  the  air  with  snapping  teeth.  Once  it 
dived,  but  rose  instantly  with  a  leap  that  brought  half 
of  its  bulky  form  to  view;  then  it  fell  back,  and  swam 
about  with  wild  "yaws,"  splashing  the  water  and  bellow- 
ing hoarsely.  Looking  at  it,  the  naturalist  was  not  aware 
of  what  took  place  at  the  spot  where  it  had  pounced  upon 
its  victim.  Presently,  however,  turning  his  gaze  there, 
he  was  astonished  to  see  the  midshipman  standing  erect 
in  the  shallow,  just  recovering  breath  enough  to  speak. 

"  Why,  halloa!  What  does  this  mean:1"  cried  the  over- 
jo\ed  Professor,  wading  toward  the  youth. 

"You  can  see,  sir,"  answered  Gray,  as  he  held  up  the 
strap  from  whicli  Needel's  glass-topped  box  had  hung 
over  bis  breast. 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  Professor,  "  I  see  my  box  is  gone;  that 
1  have  lost  the  prize  I  captured — that  valuable  .scorpion. 
But  I  don't  care  for  that,  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  alive 
and  unhurt.  Had  you  perished  I  should  always  have 
reproached  myself  with  having  been,  though  uninien 
tionally,  the  cause  of  your  death,  as  it  would  have  been 
brought  about  by  my  coming  to  this  stream  for  the  in 


THE    CREATURE^  WAS    SHAPED   LIKE    A    LOBSTER,  AND    COULD    BE    SEEN    WRIGGLING    ABOUT    IN    THE    BOX 


sect  and  by  your  trying   to  defend  me  from   the  savage 
beast  that  pursued  me." 

"Your  box  was  chewed  to  fragments— splintered  by 
that  monster's  teeth,"  said  Gray.  "  I  am  sure  it  was  the 
means  of  saving  my  life.  The  animal's  jaws,  as  they 
were  thrust  toward  me,  met  the  box  and  closed  over  it. 
But  I  am  puzzled  about  the  brute's  so  quickly  making 
off  after  destroying  the  casket  without  a  further  attempt 
to  molest  me." 

The  naturalist  also  thought  this  was  very  strange. 

"Thank  fortune,  however,  you  are  safe,"  he  added. 
"When  I  heard  that  crunching,  not  knowing  it  was 
caused  by  those  fangs  going  through  the  box,  I  felt  sure 
you  were  being  crushed." 

The  two  looked  at  the  infuriated  beast,  which,  though 
two  minutes  must  have  elapsed  since  it  quitted  the  bo\', 
was  still  thrashing  about,  with  awful  roars,  as  of  blended 
wrath  and  pain.  But  as  the  open  jaw  was  turned  their 
way,  the  spectators  discovered  why  the  animal  had  so 
quickly  left  Gray,  after  chewing  the  box.  Fast  to  the 
tongue,  far  in  toward  the  very  root,  clinging  there  with 
its  claws,  was  the  Professor's  jointed,  iron-colored,  lobster- 
sliaped scorpion,  inflicting  sting  after  sting  upon  this  ten- 
der part  of  the  brute  with  a  malignant  fury  and  a  per- 
sistency that  drove  the  victim  to  the  verge  of  madness. 

And  now  the  barge,  whose  occupants  had  been  attracted 
by  the  reports  of  the  rifle  and  revolver,  as  well  as  by  the 
loud  bellowing,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  A 
shot  from  the  swivel  sent  through  the  thick  hide  of  the 
monster,  and  another  fired  betweeen  its  jaws,  soon  ended 
its  life.  The  midshipman  and  his  companion  were  then 
taken  into  the  boat,  and  in  the  telling  of  their  story,  the 
Professor  remarked  that  though  lie  had  lost  his  precious 
scorpion,  he  was  overjoyed  instead  of  grieved  on  that  ac- 
count, as  by  escaping  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  when 
it  crushed  the  box,  and  by  fastening  to  and  stinging  the 
creature's  tongue,  the  venomous  insect  had  been  the  men  MS 
of  rescuing  the  Captain's  son. 

Before  the  ship  left  the  coast  the  naturalist  was  fortu- 


nate enough  to  capture  another  scorpion,  larger  even  than 
the  one  he  had  lost.  He  kept  it  a  long  time,  and  for  this 
addition  to  his  collection  of  curious  insects  he  could  not 
help  feeling  a  sort  of  tender  regard,  as  it  never  failed  to 
remind  him  of  how  his  young  friend,  the  midshipman, 
had  been  saved  from  an  awful  fate. 


A   GOOD   CORRESPONDENCE   PLAN. 

HERE  is  a  good  suggestion  for  the  girls.     It  relates  to 
an  ingenious  scheme  devised  by  a  class  of  young 
ladies  at  school  together  a  few  years  ago.      One  of  them, 
an  English  girl,  thus  explains  it: 

"There  were  nine  of  us  in  the  class,  and  we  were  all 
promising  to  write  to  each  other  continually,  but  in  our 
hearts  we  knew  that  such  a  correspondence  could  never 
be  kept  up.  Finally  one  of  the  girls  suggested  a  circu- 
lating letter,  and  the  idea  pleased  us  all. 

"At  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  time  we 
parted  the  first  girl  wrote  a  letter  telling  what  she  li;ul 
been  doing  and  everything  about  herself  which  would  lie 
likely  to  interest  the  others.  This  letter  was  sent  to  the 
second  girl,  who,  after  reading  it,  wrote  her  own  letter, 
and  sent  the  two  to  the  third. 

"The  third,  fourth,  lifth,  and  all  the  others  in  turn 
added  their  letters,  until  the  ninth  on  the  list  sent,  them 
all  to  the  first.  Then  the  circuit  was  complete,  and  we 
had  the  circulating  letters  fairly  under  way. 

"Now,  of  course,  the  envelope  always  contains  nine 
letters,  and  each  girl,  when  it  comes  to  her.  takes  out  her 
own  letter,  writes  a  new  one  telling  what  she  has  been 
dome  in  Hie  mean  time,  and  starts  it  on  its  travels  again. 

"You  can  have  no  idea  how  interesting  il  is  lo  receive 
the  letters,  and  how  anxiously  we  all  await  their  arrival 
when  our  turn  conies.  We  have  kept  it  up  for  nearly 

four    years,  and   each    time   the   letters  come  r id    the 

pleasure  of  reading  what  all  the  girls  have  to  say  seems 
to  increase." 
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:  THE«OLD-SETTLER-AT-/URICH 


I!Y  .]ii][\    KENDRICK    BANGS. 

M()X(!   the  many  attractions   of  /iirich  to  the 
three  .lacks  was  tin-  <>!<!    set  Her.       lie  lived  :i 

Illile     nr    I  wo     outside    (if    till'    I  (  I  \v  1 1      ill     ;i     Meal 

little  red   house  which  he  had  built  with   liis 
own  hands,  and  u  Inch  Miuwleil  closely  into 
a    leafy    nook    halfuay    up    uhal.    the    bo\  s 
,     Girl    Mountain, because   it    was   I  lie  ,  >n  ly  nioiintain 
which   their  '/irl   friends  seemed   able  or  willing  lo  climb 
The     name    of    tills    old    selller    was    I  ieardsley ;    Silas    I!. 

Beardsley,  lie  said,  though    for  what  the  middle  initial  l'> 

stood   lie  claimed    |o  lia\  e   I'onjot  ten. 

"It  mav  ha vi!  stood  for  lioslon.  where  I  was  horn,  or 
for  I'.erlin.  where  I  wasn't  horn,  for  all  ]  know,"  he  had  Said 
io  .lack.  •when,  at  the  instigation  of  Ditto  and  Likewise, 
I  he  boy  had  spoken  to  him  ahout  it.  "Tennyrate,"  In- 
had  added,  "  it's  there,  and  there  it,  '11  stay;  and,  set-in'  as 
how  I  likes  to  he  agreeable,  you  hoys  can  have  it  stand 
for  any  thin'  you  please- -Boston,  Berlin,  Bears,  or  Butter- 
nuts." 

"  Or  Beeswax  f"  asked  Ditto. 

"Yes,  or  lieeswax,"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a 
chuckle;  and  as  the  name  of  Beeswax  seemed  to  please, 
him.  Beeswax  he  hecame  to  the  three  youngsters. 

The  chief  charm  ahout  Beeswax  was  the  wonderful 
fund  of  recollections  he  seemed  aide  to  call  up  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

"  D1  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  kilt  two  hears  right  here  in 
this  house  oneet;"  he  asked  them  one  day. 

"Here'"  cried  Jack,  his  eyes  growing  wide  with  aston- 
ishment. "Are  there  bears  here  on  Girl  Mountain?" 

"  C'ar-loads  of  'em  in  wintertime,"  returned   I'.ecswax. 
"Thicker  'n   mosquiters  at  the  hotel.      I  counted  sixteen 
in   as   many  minutes  here  one  night  in  January,  I  Mir. 
big  fellers  too.      Big  enough  to  hug  a  Hour  kag 

By  this  Beeswax  doubtless  meant  that  the  creatures  of 
which  he  spoke  were  so  large  that,  reaching  their  huge 
arms  ahout  an  ordinary-sized  flour-barrel  was  an  easy 
task,  which,  if  Beeswax  did  not  exaggerate,  must  indeed 
have  been  monstrously  large  bears  for  the  upper  regions 
of  Xew  York  State. 

• 'K  I'd  a  tried  to  kill  'em  with  guns  I'd  never  have 
".ol  'em,  and  most  likely  I'd  have  hlowed  oil'  my  own 
head  into  the  bargain,  which  wouldn't  have  heen  plea- 
sant. The  way  I  got  the  lirst  two  hears  was  by  usin' 
inv  house  here  for  a  trap  an'  myself  for  hail..  In  the 
hear  season,  instid  of  goin'  out  into  the  snow  an'  trampin' 
all  day  trackih'  'em.  I  just  open  my  door,  li^ht  a  blazin' 
hie  lire,  an'  let  the  hears  do  Ihe  dunlin'.  The\  gel 
mighty  hungry  some  o'  these  winter  days,  an'  when  hears 
gel  hungry,  if  there's  anythin'  they  can  eat  within  ten 
miles  o'  their  lair  you  can  count  on  their  lindiii'  it.  I 
learnl  that  by  the  way  they  used  to  come  prowlin'  around 
my  house  night  after  night  in  hopes  o'  gettin'  a  snack  o' 
me  for  supper.  I'm  hard  lookin'  an'  rough,  hut  to  a  bear 
I'd  he  sweet  •  potatoes  an'  raisins,  I  would.  I  never 
thought  o'  that  till  one  got  chasm'  me  oncet,  an'  it  was 
a  close  call  for  me.  1  just,  managed  lo  gel,  into  the 
house  and  bang  the  door  to  when  up  he  came  helter- 
skelter,  roariu'  with  hunger,  and  mad  as  a  hatter  because 
the  bile  he'd  intended  for  me  wasted  its  strength  an'  two 
o'  his  favorite  teeth  on  my  door-knob,  lie  swallowed 
that,  an'  that  was  all  he  got  for  his  pains.  But  soon  as 


into  the  house  1  rushed  up  stairs,  an'  mad'  laees  al 
him  oul  O1  the  second  story  window,  though  I  felt  kind 
o'  sorry  for  the  poor  brill  c.  lie  looked  so  sort  o'  w  ist  fill  an' 
pointed.  I'm  a  tender  In -art  eel  man.  hut  I  slop  at  feel 
in'  sorry  for  wild  animals  like  that  bear.  It  would  be 
"•din'  loo  far  lo  "o  down  an'  give  myself  up  .just  to  please 
him,  don't  you  think  so 

The  boj'S  ivadil)  a  ".Teed  with  I'.eeswax  ill  'his  proposi- 
tion, r,  hieh  seemed  to  please  the  old  man,  and  lie  wenl 

on  with  his  narrative. 

"  Hut  il  was  that  lilth-  all'air  which  gave  me  tin-  idee 
o'  letliif  hears  hunt  me  rather  'n  lire  m  \self  out  hnntin' 
them.  They'll  come  ipiick  enoii";li  if  yon  give  'em  the 
chance,  an'  a  middlm'-si/.ed  mind  like  mine,  loaded  with 
tricks.  'II  do  the  rest  belter  'n  a  whole  armory  chocked 
ii]>  with  cannon  an'  other  jepperdizin'  \\eepoiis  loaded 
with  jepperdix.in'  stu II'  that's  like  as  not  to  do  more  in  Jin  \ 
to  you  than  to  Ihe  bear  you're  shoolm'  al.  So.  when  I 
got  the  notion  that  it,  would  be.  easier  lo  let  the  bear  do 
the  hnntin',  an'  settled  that  point  in  my  mind,  I  began 
revolvin'  that  mind  for  tricks  suitable  for  the  climax  in 
a  bear  hunt.  A  climax  is  a  wind-up,  if  you  'ain't  never 
heard  o'  one.  Some  boys  think  climaxes  are  sort  o'  like 
wild-cats,  and  girls  think  they're  sort  o'  like  creepin' 
vines  over  fences,  but  they  ain't  neither.  They're  wind 
nps.  an'  in  connection  with  bears  wind-ups  is  fatal. 

"On  this  p'tieular  occasion  I'd  noticed  two  hears 
a-prowliif  round  th'  house  every  nijjht  about,  dark,  an'  I 
sort  o' set  my  heart  on  kelchiii'  'em.  The\  was  mighty 
big  fellers,  an'  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  pity  to  let  so  much 
good  hear  meat  go  to  waste;  so  I  thought  an'  thought  for 
a  whole  week  how  to  get  'em,  an'  finally  I  made  up  my 
mind  I'd  set  near  the  open  door  till  1  heard  one  comin', 
an'  then,  soon's  he  poked  his  head  in  that  door  I'd  slip 
out  o'  the  other  door,  slam  it  to,  run  round  the  house, 
slam  the  lirst,  an'  there  he'd  he  a  prisoner.  Afterwards 
I  was  goin'  to  kill  him  some  way;  I  didn't  know  how. 
The  lirst  tiling  was  to  ketch  him,  you  see. 

"The  scheme'  seemed  to  work  first  rate  at  first.  I 
hadn't  more'n  got  my  lire  goin'  an'  opened  the  two 
doors  when  I  heard  a  growl  outside  o'  the  east  door 
there.  That  was  my  signal  to  skip,  an'  I  got  up  to  skip, 
bnl  my  heart  jumped  into  niy  mouth  as  I  got  to  the  west 
door  to  hear  another  growl  from  there.  Both  bears  had 
come  to  oncet.  That  was  a  pickle  an'  a  half,  an'  for  a 
minute  I  sort  o'  thought  a  jepperdizin'  gun  would  be  bet- 
ter'n  all  the  tricks  in  the  world.  However,  one  trick  not 
bavin'  worked,  fortunately  another  took  its  place.  That's 
the  line  thing  about  a  tricky  mind.  Get  it  workin',  an' 
one  trick  toilers  another  like  boys  play  in'  stunts.  Ever 
play  stunts;" 

"  Yes  indeed,"  replied  the  three  boys  at  once. 

"  I  can  do  lots  of  tilings  they  can't,"  said  Likewise. 

"  So  can   we,"  said  .lack  and  Ditto. 

"How  boys  can  do  things  they  can't  do  beats  me,"  he 
thought,  and  then  he  went,  on: 

"  (t>uick  as  a  wink  as  bear  Number  Two  came  in  the 
west  door  I  jumped  to  one  side,  grabbed  my  old  felt  hat 
off  the  table,  and  clappiif  it  on  his  head,  pulled  it  down 
over  the  great  beast's  eyes  .so  that  he  couldn't  see;  then  I 
rushed  out  the  door,  slammed  it  to  as  I  had  intended. 
made  fast  time  around  the  house,  and  got  to  the  other 
door  just  as  bear  Number  One  walked  in.  I  closed  the 

d •  after  him,  an'  then,  without  their  knowin'  it,  got  a 

ladder  and  climbed  up  into  the  second-story  window,  an' 
watched  'em  from  the  lop  o'  the  stairs  just  for  the  fun  o' 
seeiif  what  they  would  do. 

"The  only  light  in  the  house  was  from  the  lire,  an' 
that  was  pretty  dim,  but  it  was  enough  to  let  me  see  one 
of  the  lint-si,  lights  I  ever  saw.  Bear  Number  Two  with 
the  hat  over  his  eyes  couldn't  see  at  all;  bear  Number  One 
ree. .-  ui/.in'  the  hat,  thought  bear  Number  Two  was  me.  It 
was  'jreat,  an'  all  due  to  tricks.  'F  I  hadn't  put  that  hat 
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on  bear  Number  Two,NumberOne  never  would  have  been 
fooled;  they'd  have  held  a counci]  <>'  \v;ir,  and  most  likely 
they'd  have  got  away.  As  it  was.  they  got  into  a  row  at 
once.  Number  One  gave  Number  Two  a  punch  thai  sent 
him  head  over  heels  into  the  corner,  hut  the  hat  staid 
on,  as  I  intended  it  to.  Then  Number  Two  gave  a  terrible 
roar  and  jumped  on  Number  One,  giviii'  him  back  liis 
punch  with  sixty  per  cent,  interest.  This  sort  <>'  da/,i'd 
Number  One.  He  didn't  think  I  was  that  sort  of  a  man, 
and  he  was  dead  right;  I  ain't.  While  he  was  thinkin' 
this  way,  Number  Two  hit.  him  again,  an'  in  a  minute 
the  two  were  grapplin'  on  the  floor,  roarin'  an'  kickin'. 

"  They  fought  away  there  for  ten  minutes.  First  Num- 
ber One  was  on  top,  then  Number  Two 'd  come  to  the  front. 
In  iess'n  two  minutes  every  chair  an'  table  in  the  room 
was  upset.  Now  they  wrestled  in  this  corner,  now  in  that, 
growlin'  like  eight  thunder-storms  all  the  time,  which 
was  a  mighty  good  thing  for  me,  because  the  idee  <)'  the 
whole  business  struck  me  as  bein'  so  funny  that  I  couldn't 
help  roarin'  with  laughter  myself,  an'  if  they'd  heard  me 
laughin'  they'd  have  seen  how  things  was.  At  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  Number  Two  ended  the  fight,  lie  gave  Num- 
ber <  )ne  a  kick  square  in  the  chest  an'  sent  him  senseless 
right  over  the  table  into  my  bed, an'  then  Number  Two 
fainted  dead  away  on  the  floor.  Thai  was  my  chance, 
an'  I  took  it.  I  rushed  down  stairs,  lit  the  lamp,  an' 
seizin'  a  club.  I  despatched  'em  over  the  head  with  it. 
Consequence  was  I  had  bears'  meat  enough  to  last  me  all 
winter,  an'  two  fine  bear-skins  as  ever  you  see." 

"Let's  see  'em,  Beeswax,  will  you?"  asked  Jack. 

"I'd  be  very  glad  to,  my  boy,  if  I  had  'em."  returned 
Beeswax,  lighting  his  pipe,  "but  I  haven't  got  "em  any 
more.  There  was  a  man  in  here  one 
day  two  years  ago  as  had  heard  of  the 
affair,  an'  he  was  so  took  up  with  it 
that  iiothin'  would  do  but  he  must  have 
those  two  skins.  He  offered  me  ten 
dollars  apiece  for  'em,  an'  as  dollars  is 
scarcer  than  bears  around  these  parts, 
I  let  him  have 'em.  'F  lever  want  any 
more,  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  leave  my 
door  open  some  winter's  night  an'  let 
'em  walk  in.  Bear-killiii'  's  a  science 
with  me  now,  but  gettin' ten-dollar  bills 
isn't." 

Then  the  boys  bade  the  old  man  good- 
by  for  a  time  and  started  to  go  home. 
As  they  passed  down  through  the  trees 
Ditto  turned  back  to  wave  bis  hand  at 
Beeswax,  and  in  so  doing  gave  a  glance 
at  the  little  red  house.  Then  they  walk- 
ed on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  As 
they  reached  the  borders  of  the  village 
Jack  said. 

"  That  was  a  pretty  good  tale  of  Bees- 
wax's." 

"Yes,"  said  Ditto,  thoughtfully,"  but 
there  is  one  thing  about  it  I  don't  un- 
derstand." 

"What  was  that?"  queried  Likewise. 

"How  he  managed  to  go  up  into 
the  second  story,"  said  Ditto. 

"Hob!"    said    Likewise,  scornfully. 
"That's  plain   enough.     He    went   up 
on  a  ladder.      He  said  so." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Ditto.  "But 
— ah — did  you  ever  notice  there  isn't 
any  second  story  to  his  house?" 

Which,  Jack  and  Likewise  were 
compelled  to  admit,  made  Beeswax 
Beardsley's  story  seem  even  more  won- 
derful than  it  had  at  first  appeared 
to  be. 


ON  THE- FASTEST   LOCOMOTIVE   IX  THE 
WORLD. 

BY   ALBERT  FRAN'KIJN  MATTHEWS. 

\1T1IKX  you  climb  into  the  cab  of  locomotive  No. 
M  stL'  that  draws  the  Exposition  Flyer  of  the  New 
York  (.Vntral  system,  preparatory  to  a  race  against  time 
to  Albany  that  is  more  like  a  flash  than  an\  thing  else, 
the  lirst  impression  \  on  yet  is  of  the  immense  strength 
and  simplicity  of  the  engine.  When  you  yet  d..\\n  from 
the  cab  at  Albany.  HI!  miles  away.  105  minutes  later,  you 
are  probably  more  interested  iii  the  two  men  who  make 
the  machine  go  than  you  are  with  the  machine  itself. 
Your  interest  turns,  however,  at  once  to  the  locomotive 
when  you  learn  that  although  the  engineer  and  fireman 
have  a  rest  of  one  whole  day  between  trips,  the  engine 
has  no  such  rest,  and  late  the  same  night  will  pull  a 
heavy  express  train  back  to  New  York,  and  exactly  at  3 
o'clock  the  next  afternoon  will  start  off  again  on  its  mag- 
nificent feat  of  flying  through  space,  now  in  straight  lines 
and  now  around  curves,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  a 
minute.  If  it  were  a  splendid  horse  that  did  such  work 
he  would  probably  get  a  longer  rest  than  his  driver,  and 
considerable'  petting  and  rubbing  down,  and  perhaps  a 
lump  or  two  of  sugar.  But  such  is  the  marvellous  and, 
one  might  say,  the  merciless  perfection  of  machinery 
in  these  days,  that  all  such  an  iron  steed  gets  is  the 
thorough  rubbing  down  before  being  led  out  io  do  the 
same  performance  day  after  day.  You  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  isn't  exactly  fair  to  the  engine,  but  on  reflec- 
tion you  change  your  mind,  and  are  glad  that- machinery 
has  reached  such  perfection,  but  that  men  are  not  yet  en- 
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tiri-lv  like  machines. ami  require  SUCll  comforts  as  resting 
times. 

After    \(iu    ;M-I    f.nrl\    started,  and    houses,  railroad    sla 
lions,  river  craft,  hills,  palisade-,,  tow  n-  ,-nnl    farms  go  lly- 
.  .\  a  \  iieliiiul  you.  and  you  also  observe  thai  alt  houyh 
von  are 'j'liny  at   ncarl\  a   mile  a  minute,  the  locomotive 

has  scarce]  \    an  v  more  \  i  iiral  ion    I  li.-i  n  a   new  na  v  \   cruiser 
ad  1  lial     \  "ii    can    take    notes  easil  \    ;i  mi 

almost  as  comfortably  as  if  \  on  were  in  any  one  of  the 
five  cars  behind  \<>u,  where  the  passe-Myers  sit  in  luxury 
and  absolute  foi'getfulness  of  sneli  a  Ihing  as  a.  loeomo 

,i    when   i  IN-   \\  hist  le  blows     after  a  II  tins  yon 

lake  \iuir  eyes  a\\a\   from  tin-  machinery  and  watch  the 

n. -er  and  fireman.    There  i  •  Q  fa  cination  about  their 

work  tha'  begins  from  the  instant  the  engine  starts.     l('or 

uivself  I  own  that  although  I  was  overu  hel  ined  as  we 
darted  along  the  Hudson  River's  liank  with  the  rapid 
sneer-- MII  of  matchless  pictures,  made  more  lieanliful  by 
the  d\iny  splendor  among  tin-  moniitains  ol  a  perlecl 
autumn  daj  it  uas  the  last  du\  iiiil  one  in  (  Ictoher — I 
found  it  dillieull,  vcr\  often  to  lake  my  eyes  away  from 
the  t  u  o  men  to  whose  constant  vigi  la  lice,  care,  ski  11,  and 
incessanl  activity  this  wondel-ful  feat  of  safely  propelling 
:;<;<J  ions  of  mallei-  throne  h  Space  faster  tlian  the  wind 
blows,  except  at  cyclone  speed,  was  due. 

The  engineer  the  da)  I  went  the  trip  was  John  C.  Foyle, 
a  man  below  medium  height,  of  slender  build,  about 
forty  -  live  years  old.  with  keen  gray  eyes,  a  shn-ud 
face  as  closely  drawn  as  an  athlete's  in  training'.  More- 
over,  one  could  tell  at  once  that  he  was  of  a  u  arm-heart- 
ed and  kindly  nature.  The  lireniun  was  .lohn  Hugh 
Tom[>kins.  a  bright  American,  probablj  twenty- four  years 
old,  strong  as  a  half  giant,  and  as  skilful  in  his  way  as 
the  engineer.  I  confess  1  was  surprised  to  hear  Mr. 
r'o\  le  sa  \  ,  when  our  greetings  wen-  ended, 

"I'm  afraid  we  won't  do  very  well  to-day:  the  wind 
is  dead  against  Its." 

"The  wind?      ]>oes  that  bother  you  much?" 

"  1  iocs  it;  I  should  say  so.  Now  if  we  only  had  the 
chance  of  those  \uehtiiiy  sharps,  and  could  sail  across  it 
—on  the  quarter  1  think  they  call  it— the  harder  it  blows 
the  faster  we  might  go.  But  you  see  we  can't  go  scoot- 
ing across  the  country,  and  we  have  (o  face  the  music, 
and  music  it  is  sometimes." 

For  twenty  minutes  No.  s72  had  been  attached  to  the 
train  in  the  station.  (  >u  its  arrival  in  the  morning  from 
Albany  it  had  been  washed  out  and  cleaned  out,  fresh 
lire  had  been  started,  and  an  hour  before  starling-time  it 
n.-id  been  inspected  from  cow-catcher  to  coupling  on  the 
back  of  fender.  The  steam-gauge  shows  Kid  pounds  pres- 
sure. Kiigineer  Koyle  and  tireman  Tompkins  are  in  and 
out  under  wheels  and  over  springs,  with  oil  cans  and 
"waste,"  oil  in";  and  rubbing  down  their  engine.  It  has 

been  gr ned  to  perfection.  On  the  outside  it  shines 

like  a  horse  with  his  coat  rubbed  to  a  polish.  Its  four 
driving-wheels  are  7  feet  ^  inches  tall,  and  the  machine 
and  tender  about  lifty  feel,  long  and  fully  fifteen  feet 
high.  Its  steel  connecting-rods  glisten  almost  like  shiny 
silver.  Inside  the  cab 'everything  is  plain.  There  seems 
to  lie  very  little  complication  of  machinery.  Above  the 
furnace  door,  on  the  engineer's  side  of  the  cab,  there  are 

t'ue  usual  Steam-gauges,  the  throttle,  the  lever,  the  steam- 
brake  handle,  and  some  pumps.  (  )u  I  he  fireman's  side, 
along  the  boiler,  are  three  slender  tubes  with  handles  at 
ud.  They  control  the  pumps  that  supply  the  engine 
with  water.  it  seems  as  if  u  child  could  almost  under- 
stand and  man  aye  that,  engine. 

ll  i>  uithin  three  minutes  of  starting-time.  The  last 
touches  have  been  yiven  to  the  locomotive.  Engineer 
Foyle  stands  with  one  hand  re.slmy  on  the  t.lirot  I  le  and 
holding  his  watch  in  the  other.  His  attitude  is  like  that 
of  a  hundred  yard  sprinter,  eayer  to  be  oil'  at  pistol's  re- 
port. l''i re m an  Tompkins  leans  far  out  of  the  cab.  w  ate h 


M  i  u  the  lat    pa      tigers  hun-\  ini1  to  tin   cai    and  looking 

for  tin  jual.       ll    lacks   now    only  ten   seconds 

of  siartiny  lime        Suddenly  Tompkins  spi  i  icls  into 

i]>  a  nd  cries, 

'•  Let    her  go!" 
•     Inslunllv    l-'oyle's  hand   opens  the  throttle,  and    No    ,S7'J 

beyins.  almost  imperceptibly,  to  move  away       it  sends  a 

snort  and  a  couyh   out    of  the  smokestack,  and    the  steam 
whizzes   out    of   the   cylinders   in   .jets.       faster  and    faster 

the  engine  goes,  bending  out  of  switches  until   it  yets  on 

the  mam  Iracli  and  enters  the  ti els  in  the  upper  part 

of  New  York.  Smart,  is  tin-  speed  now.  and  Ko\le  looks 
ockey  lyiny  close  on  the  horse's  neck.  The  roof 
of  the  tunnel  is  beatiny  the  smoke  and  steam  do\\n  on 
the  cab  Foyle  leans  out,  of  the  window,  and  very  low, 
as  he  peers  beneath  these  clouds  and  looks  for  siynals. 
lie  keeps  t  ]  1 1  s  a  1 1 1 1  u  ( le  inilil  clear  air  is  reached,  and  then 
pulls  the  throttle  open  a  little  wider,  and  the  edge  of  the 
Harlem  River  comes  into  view.  The  pace  now  is  stalely 
and  the  throb  of  the  enyine  is  perceptibly  eager.  Still 
faster  and  faster  1  he  I  ra  i  n  yoes,  and  then  there  is  a  slow- 
down. The  deep  cuts  at  Spuyten  iMiyvil  are  readied. 
Tompkins.  who  at  the  start  iny  siynal  threw  open  the  fur- 
nace door  and  heyun  to  hurl  coal  into  the  lire,  swings 
himself  to  his  side  of  the  cab  to  watch  for  siynals.  He 
catches  siyhl  of  one  before  |-'o\le  sees  it.  and  calls  out 
across  the  cab  \\hat.  it  is.  lie  is  riuyiny  the  bell  now, 
and  the  rope  does  not  respond  to  his  pull  as  freely  as  it 
should  l^uickA  be  opens  a  little  door,  runs  out  on  the 
she  I  f  a  lon'j  i  he  holler,  I  brows  his  leg  over  the  hand  yuard 
to  hold  himself,  and  as  the  eiiynie  swinys  around  the 
curves  in  the  high-walled  cuts  at  forty  miles  an  hour  he 
adjusts  the  rope  as  easily  as  a  swayiny  sailor  ties  a  knot 
at  a  masthead.  Soon  the  Hudson  conies  into  siyht,  and 
the  train  curves  over  !o  the  riyht  hand  track,  and  with  a, 
shriek  of  the  whistle  starts  due  north  for  Albany. 

Now  the  battle  against  lime  in  the  cab  beyins  in  earn- 
est. There  is  scarcely  a  mile  of  straight  track  anywhere 
until  Poiighkeepsie  is  reached,  and  the  enyine  does  not 
yd  entirely  warmed  up  to  its  work  for  perhaps  an  hour, 
hut  no  time  niuM  be  lost.  So  far  as  actual  motions  go, 
Tompkins  is  by  far  the  busier  man  of  the  locomotive's 
team.  At  least  every  thirty  seconds  he  Ihrous  open  the 
furnace  door,  and  without  a  false  motion  or  the  slightest 
delay  hurls  exactly  three  shovel  fills  of  coal  on  the  fire. 
He  knows  just  how  to  spill  and  spread  it  with  a  dexterous 
turn  of  the  wrist.  Before  Albany  is  reached  he  must 
throw  li:!7.~>  pounds  of  that  coal  into  the  lire,  or  nearly 
forty  pounds  a  minute,  or  an  average  of  forty-four  pounds 
a,  mile.  Then.  loo.  he  must  know  exactly  where  be  ,s 
along  the  road,  and  when  to  drop  his  shovel  and  seize, 
the  bell-cord.  He  must  riny  the  bell  in  passiny  through 
all  towns  and  villages.  He  must  know  the  proper  in- 
stant to  vault  into  his  seat  when  important  curves  are 
reached  to  watch  for  signals.  lie  must  see  that  the 
steam  doesn't  vary,  and  he  is  proud  to  shout  in  voiir  ear 
when  you  get  near  Albany.  "She  hasn't,  varied  three 
pounds  since  we  left  New  York."  He  must  watch  the 
water-gauge  of  the  boiler,  and  is  constantly  kepi  chan- 
ging the  pumps  and  seeing  that  the\  do  I  heir  work  proper- 
ly. All  the  time  he  must,  keep  throwiny  his  forty-four 
pounds  of  coal  on  the  lire  every  mile.  It  isn't  long  be- 
fore he  surprises  you  with  another  motion.  He  throws 
open  the  furnace  door  and  thrusts  a  Ipng,  douhle-pronyed 
fork  into  the  lire.  "With  a  twist  he  prods  the  ylowing 
mass,  and  when  he  pulls  his  fork  out  its  teeth  are  cherry- 
red  Then  comes  the  w  h  ir  of  !  he  shovel  auaiii.aml  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  as  Tompkins  breaks  up  the  larger 
lumps  of  coal. 

The  fresh  north  wind  blows  a  yale  thronyh  the  cab 
windows.  The  enyine  is  runniny  a  steadv  yait  now  of 
lifly  miles  an  hour,  and  as  Tompkms  throws  down  his 
shovel,  he  brings  a  stumpy  briarwood  pipe  out  uf  his 
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pocket.  You  are  wondering  if  lie  is  Irishman  enough  to 
light  it.  in  a  sale.  The  matter  is  soon  solved,  for  he 
seizes  his  torch,  throws  open  the  furnace  door,  lights  it, 
and  brings  it  up  to  the  howl  of  th"  pipe.  The  whistling 
wind  llattens  the  flume  and  spreads  it  up  against  his 
lips,  so  that  I  am  sure  if  he  had  a  mustache  or  whiskers 
they  would  he  hurncd  oil'.  But  he  gets  his  lii/ht.  ami 
!  in  M  holding-  his  torch  in  his  left  hand,  he  opens  his  other 
hand  uide.  and  with  a.  swish  brings  it  down  on  (lie  |<>rch 
and  smothers  the  flame.  As  you  <je(,  ready  to  offer  to 
help  him  bind  up  his  blistered  hand  he  sei/.es  the  shove] 
once  more,  the  coal  rattles  into  the  fire,  and  voii  learn 
that  he  hasn't  burned  his  hand  at  all.  So,  you  see,  a 
skilled  locomotive  lireman  has  many  other  accom- 
plishments than  those  of  throwing  coal  on  the  lire  and 
keeping  up  steam. 

But  we  are  not  through  with  Tompkins  and  his  work. 
When  you  approach  Jlonlrose.  near  Peeksk.il],  the  engine 
begins  to  slow  down.  If  yon  look  ahead  you  will  see  a 
narrow  trough  between  the  rails  lilled  with  water.  The 
engine  is  going'  to  take  on  water  at  a  living  leap.  Tomp- 
kins stands  at  the  side  of  the  tender  with  his  hand  on  a 
lever.  Engineer  Foyle  suddenly  startles  you  with  a.  shrill 
whistle  between  his  teeth  that  would  put  to  shame  the 
warning  signal  a  New  York  newsboy  gives  to  his  gam- 
bling mates  when  a  policeman,  cornes  in  sight.  Instantly 

the  lever  Hies  back,  and  as  you  look-  at  the  wl Is  of  the 

tender  you  see  surging  up  among  the  trucks  a  torrent  of 
water. 

It  splashes  and  roars,  and  as  you  wonder  if  you 
won't  be  carried  away,  two  whistles  from  Foyle,  sharper 
and  shriller  than  the  MrM,  warn  Tompkins  to  pull  up  tin; 
scoop,  and  that  the  end  of  the  water-trough  is  near. 
Then  Tompkins  goes  back  to  his  coal,  his  pumps,  his  pipe, 
his  water-gauge,  his  hell,  his  watch  for  signals,  and  you 
wonder  what  new  work  he  will  do  next.  Before  you  are 
aware  of  it  he  touches  you  upon  the  knee,  and  motions 
for  you  to  raise  your  feet,  while  he  turns  on  a  hose  and 
wets  the  floor  of  the  cab  to  keep  down  the  dust,  alter 
which  he  sweeps  up  with  a,  stubby  broom.  Next  he  is 
shaking  down  the  grates  with  a  big  steel  lever  that  look's 
like  the  tiller  of  a  large  sailboat.  You  now  begin  to  take 
in  what  it  means  to  be  a  fireman.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  trip  you  tap  his  shoulder,  and  shout  to  him. 

"This  seems  to  keep  you  pretty  busy." 

"I  tell  you  there  is  no  funny  business  about  this 
work,"  is  his  response. 

Then  it  is  that  you  understand  why  it  will  be  dillicult 
to  get  some  piece  of  humor  for  which  you  have  been 
looking  to  "lighten  up"  what  you  have  been  planning 
to  write.  Tompkins  is  right;  there  is  nothing  humorous, 
funny,  or  even  jolly  in  working  on  a  locomotive.  It's 
serious  business  all  the  time. 

But  Foyle  is  a  study  also.  His  motions  are  few,  per- 
liaps.  but  his  eyes  are  working  like  an  eagle's.  In  fact, 
although  Foyle  is  physically  in  the  cab,  actually  he  is  a 
7iiile  ahead  of  it  most  of  the  time.  There  are  exactly 
101  signal-towers  between  Mott  Haven  and  Albany.  Of 
these  73  have  three  signals,  and  the  others  two.  From 
2000  to  2500  feet  in  advance  of  each  tower  there  is  a,  pre- 
liminary signal  to  tell  that  all  is  right  or  wrong-.  Foyle's 
eye  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  these.  If  it  were  in  the 
night  he  would  have  to  watch  for  no  less  than  JKH)  lamps 
along  the  road.  His  hand  is  always  on  the  throttle, 
except  \\hen  he  seizes  the  bell-rope  to  help  out  Tomp- 
kins. 

Occasionally  becomes  back  from  a  mile,  up  the  track  and 
takes  a  hasty  glance  at  the  gauges  and  at  the  pumps. 
His  head  is  soon  over  the  edge  of  I  lie  window  of  the  cab, 
and  the  whistling  wind  cuts  across  his  forehead,  and 
keeps  the  top  of  his  loose  cap  in  a  violent  llutter.  On 
one  of  his  flights  back-  into  the  cab  he  turns  and  says, 
''Don't  get  frightened,"  and  you  feel  the  locomotive 


make  a  leap  as  he  opens  the  throttle  a  little  \\ider.  and 
five  miles  ail  hour  more  goes  into  the  speed.  Smidenlv 
Fo\  le  sei/.es  the  lever  of  the  air-brake,  a  preliminarv  sig- 
nal is  se1  against  him.  Instantly  the  thundering  train  is 
in  the  grasp  of  a  giant,  and  rod  by  rod  the  speed  slackens 
perceptibly.  When  the  signal-tower  is  reached,  nearlj 
half  a  mile  away,  the  operator  runs  down,  motions  for 
the  train  to  go  ahead,  and  passes  up  to  Tompkins  a  piece 
of  paper  saying  that  the  new  electric  signals  have  not  \  et 
been  thoroughly  adjusted,  and  therefore  they  were  set 
against  the  engineer  when  there  was  really  nothing  the 
matter.  Foyle  scowled  a  little.  That  slowdown  has 
cost  him  nearly  live  minutes.  Secretly  you  are  o-hul  01' 
it,  because  it  gives  you  practical  testimony  of  the  care 
used  by  these  vigilant  locomotive  engineers  in  running 
trains.  Then  it  is  that  you  realize  most  fully  the  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  the  engineer,  and  the  magnilicent 
and  modest  way  in  which  he  meets  it.  There  is  no 
fuss  about  him.  but  he  knows  the  full  import  of  his 
duty. 

You  now  understand  why  he  is  a  mile  ahead  of  his  loco- 
motive all  the  lime-,  and  why  he  only  comes  back  occa- 
sionally to  blow  the  whistle,  ring  the  bell,  test  the  gauges, 
put  on  the  brake,  superintend  the  water-supply  pumping, 
and  half  a  dozen  oilier  details,  and  then  in  spirit,^  dart 
away  up  the  track  again.  The  fireman's  work  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  cab;  the  engineer's  is  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  cab.  Havoc  and  terror  wait  on  any  mistake 
the  engineer  may  make,  and  as  they  fly  along  beside 
him,  eager  with  shriek  and  crash  to  take  advantage  of 
any  such  improbability,  luxury  and  comfort  take  pos- 
session of  the  coaches,  and,  rightfully,  little  heed  the 
possibility  of  misfortune,  or  even  the  responsibility  of 
the  engineer. 

Turn  now  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  the  cab. 
As  you  swing  to  the  tracks  along  the  Hudson  and  come 
into  sharp  speed,  your  first  impulse  is  to  dodge,  and  you 
don't  gel  over  it  until  the  run  is  through.  I  suppose 
that  every  one  while  riding  in  trains  has  experienced 
the  optical  illusion  of  seeing  things  out  of  the  window 
apparently  in  motion  while  the  cars  seemed  to  be  stand- 
ing still.  In  the  locomotive  of  a  fast  train  this  illusion 
is  much  intensified.  After  a  while  you  get  used  to  rail- 
road stations  flying  past  you.  and  you  cease  to  d run- 
away from  the  window;  but  when  a  whole  village  sud- 
denly rises  up  and  seems  to  take  wings  and  fly  nvhl  at, 
you,  your  natural  impulse  is  to  get  down  in  the  cab  and 
hope  that  the  torture  won't  be  long,  and  that  you  won't. 
suffer  much.  You  get  somewhat  accustomed  even  to  this. 
when,  behold,  a  mountain  rises  directly  in  your  path  ! 
It  is  Anthony's  Nose,  perhaps,  and  you  see  there  is  no 
escape.  There  is  no  way  around  it,  and  the  only  tiling 
you  can  think  of  is  the  big  word,  cataclysm.  On,  on  it 
comes.  You  shut  your  eyes.  There  is  a  big-  roar,  and  as 
yon  now  peep  through  your  half-closed  eyes  you  see  that 
it  is  dark. 

Suddenly  you  dash  into  a  glare  of  light,  and  now 
discover  that  by  means  of  a  tunnel  you  have  darted 
through  the  nostrils  of  Anthony's  Nose,  and  are  safe 
again.  You  venture  to  look  across  the  river  now.  and 
see  cities,  hills,  and  highlands  all  in  motion.  As  \  ou 
pass  Ncuburg  you  notice  that  the  sun  has  spread  -i  "Jo 
rious  golden  fan  in  the  western  sky  among  I  he  clouds, 
and  that  he  is  preparing-  to  sink  for  the  day.  Soon  lights 
appear  beside  the  track,  and  there  is  a  shimmer  along 
the  rails  in  front,  and  you  realize  that  your  head-light 
is  burning,  and  that  it  was  lighted  when  you  left  New 
York.  A  black  line  appears  across  the  hori/oii,  and  as 
you  wonder  what  it  can  be  yon  dart  under  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Bridge. 

The  noble  C'atskills  come  into  view.  They  are  far 
away  across  the  river,  and  you  don't  ha  ve  to  dodge  them. 
The  sun  is  below  the  horizon.  A  fringe  of  stringy  clouds 
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lianas  along  tlie  summit  of  tli(>  mount;iins  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  As  you  look  at  them  suddenly  the  famil- 
iar optical  illusion  seizes  them,  and  you  are  amazed  to  see 
them  take  motion  and  go  streaking  southward  with  the 
speed  of  a  thunderbolt.  Talk  a  hoi  it  removing  mountains 
liy  faith!  Here  they  are  actually  in  mot  ion,  splendid 
is,  reaching  for  miles  and  miles,  and  you  feel  like  ask- 
ing the  engineer  to  stop  until  you  can  send  a  telegram  to 
the  city  editor  of  your  favorite  New  York  newspaper, 
Idling  him  that  the  (  'atskil  1  .Mountains  have  broken 
loose  and  are  prancing  off  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
will  probably  pass  New  York  in  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Before  you  decide  just  how  to  word  \oiir  mes- 
sage  the  mountains  have  all  passed,  and  your  excited 
mind  turns  to  something  else. 

There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  magic  abroad.  That  long 
creeping  spider  with  quick-working  leys  up  the  track  is 
on  I  \  a  hand-car,  with  workmen  going  home.  Those  green 
eyes  that  look  like  a  sea-serpent's  a  mile  away  are  the 
lamps  on  the  caboose  of  a  freight  train,  really  going  the 
same  way  as  you.  but  as  you  pass  by  they  seem  to  be  go- 
ing in  the  other  direction.  The  darkness  increases.  The 
tracks  gleam  like  silver.  Rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds 
spring  up  along  the  way  side.  You  are  nearing  your 
destination,  and  you  notice  llial  Tompkins  is  now  throw- 
ing live  shovelfuls  of  coal  on  the  lire  instead  of  three. 
Thrusting  your  arm  out  of  the  window  the  rushing  air 
strikes  it  as  with  a  club.  The  speed  is  seventy  miles  an 
hour. 

Approaching  you  is  the  head -light  of  an  engine, 
and  as  its  fireman  throws  open  its  furnace  door  and  the 
light  strikes  the  under  side  of  tile  trailing-  smoke.  \ou 
wonder  if  some  comet  has  not  strayed  from  its  orbit  and 
is  bearing  down  upon  you.  Suddenly,  far  away  to  the 
north,  you  see  acre  upon  acre  of  glistening  diamonds. 
Perhaps  they  are  stars  dropped  from  the  heavens.  The 


emeralds  and  rubies  thicken.  You  look  about  you  for 
the  fairies  to  appear,  and  are  not  recalled  to  earth  until, 
as  you  slow  up.  your  eye  catches  the  sign  "John  Jones, 
saloon."  or  something  like  that.  Then  you  know  that 
you  are  in  the  good  old  city  of  Albany,  not  so  good,  per- 
haps, as  it  is  old.  but  \e|  quite  good,  for  many  thousands 
of  very  nice  people  live  there. 

If  you  like  ligures.  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  driving-wheels  of  your  engine  have  made  exactly 
;i:i.r.l()  revolutions  between  New  York  and  Albany;  that 
5.">44  gallons  of  water  have  been  made  into  steam,  at  the 
rate  of  38. S  gallons  per  mile;  that  the  weight  of  the  cars 
OH  the  train  is  515, (!(.)(.)  pounds,  and  that  of  the  engine 
and  tender  Wl.lllKl  pounds;  that  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour  you  were  going  102.60  feet  per  second.  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  something  of  the  record  of  this 
train,  which  is  the  fastest  long-distance  train  in  the 
world — meaning  by  that  a  distance  of  more  than  live  hun- 
dred miles  from  .start  to  ultimate  destination.  In  . I  line 
last  the  train  was  on  time  twenty-two  days;  ahead  of  time, 
five  days;  and  from  one  to  five  minutes  late  three  days. 
In  July  it  was  late  only  once,  fourteen  minutes;  and  in 
August  late  once,  twenty-four  minutes;  and  so  the  record 
goes,  a  line  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  engineer  and  the 
safety  of  American  railroading. 

If  now  yon  should  ask  me  to  calculate  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  displaced  on  this  trip,  it  could  easily  be 
done.  It  would  run  into  so  many  figures  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  make  your  head  ache  to  read  them;  and  if,  fur- 
ther, I  should  calculate  the  weight  of  the  air  displaced  at 
the  well-known  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  you  would  probably  be  so  confused  and  jumbled 
that  you  would  regret  ever  having  begun  to  read  this 
article  and  that  1  look  that  fascinating  ride  to  Albany, 
and  so  I  won't  bother  any  one,  including  myself,  with 
them. 


CADET     DAYS:     A    STORY     OF     WEST     POINT. 

I5Y    CAPTAIN     CIIAHLKS    KINO,  IT.  S  A., 
AUTHOR    OF    "A    WAI;  'PIMM    \\IIOIM;.'      "  KKTWKKX    THE    LINKS,"    "CAMPAIGNING    WITH    (.'HOOK. 


0  H  A  P  T  K  II     X  1 . 

MID-SEPTEMBER  came,  and  \\illi  il  certain  changes. 
The  court  martial  which  liail  been  in  session  during 
the  hitter  part  of  camp  stood  adjourned  a  u  ailing  the  call 
of  its  president.  It  was  undrrslood  (hat,  owing  to  the 
unaccountable  disappearance  of  a  material  w  it  ness,  the 
case  of  Cadet  Jcmiin'js  could  not  ln>  pressed.  Musician 
Doyle  had  totally  vanished,  no  man  could  tell  whither. 
He  had  left  his  "  kit  "  and  his  few  belon-j  i  n>jx  at  the  bar 
racks  down  in  Camp  town,  and  had  taken  with  him  only 
the  clothes  he  had  on.  said  the  drum-major.  Some  people 

I] M-ht,  he  was  drowned,  but  most  believed  that   he  hail 

deserted.      He  was  last  seen  at  the  Falls  the  nigh!  before 
the  convening  of  the  court.      In  the  mean   time  Mr.  .li-n- 
nings  remained  in   arrest    with    extended    limits,  which 
meant  that  he  had  the  privilege  of  exercising  in  the  gym 
nasium  and  walking  the  area,  but  could  enter  no  division 
in  barracks  other  than  his  own.     Tin-  two  yearlings  tried 
at  the  same  time  with  him  were  quietly  summoned  to  the 
office  of  the  commandant  one  day  and  told  to  pack  their 
trunks.     They  were  out  of  uniform  and 
otl'   the   Point  before  the  order   of  the 
War  Department  was  read  that   even- 
ing  at    parade    dismissing   them    from 
the  service.      Benny  Frazier  was  recov 
ering  his   self-confident    manner,  and 
rapidly   losing  the    meekness    of   spirit 
displayed    during    his    troublous    da\s 
the    last   week  in  camp,  and  Pops  was 
losing-  something  of  his  splendid  brown 
color,  and   not   a  few  hours  of  sleep. 

In  very  truth  Geordie's  hard  times 
were  at  hand.  He  was  not  a  natural 
mathematician,  and  the  lessons  in  al- 
gebra so  carelessly  conned  and  tossed 
aside  by  his  gifted  roommate  were  prov- 
ing long  and  hard  toour  young  trooper. 
Barrack  life  differed  very  materially 
from  that  of  camp.  Reveille  came  at 
the  same  hour,  the  gun  and  the  drums 
letting  drive  together  at  the  first  stroke 
of  5;  the  drummers  came  marching 
in  across  the  plain  and  through  the  re- 
sounding sally-port,  then  rattled  and 
banged  a  moment,  one  in  each  hallway, 
then  reunited  in  the  area,  and  by  5.10 
the  whole  corps  would  be  jumped  into 
ranks  at  the  brisk  assembly,  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  number  rushing  out 
only  at  the  last  instant.  Then  came  the 
rapid  roll-call,  the  few  moments  of 
sweeping  and  dusting  before  police  in- 
spection, the  brief  soldier  toilet,  the 
march  to  breakfast,  etc.  There  was 
time  for  study  before  the  first  recitation 
for  all  those  studiously  disposed,  and 
then  at  7.55  the  bugle  summoned  one- 
half  the  entire  battalion  to  recitation  — 
the  First  Class  to  engineering,  the  Sec- 
ond to  mechanics,  the  Third  to  analyt- 
ical geometry,  and  the  Fourth  to  alge- 
bra; the  highest  sections  in  each  recit- 
ing, as  a  rule,  first  hour,  and  the  first 
hour  at  West  Point  meant  just  half  an 
hour  longer  than  it  does  anywhere 
else.  The  sections  began  recitation  by 
8.5,  and  were  recalled  by  the  bugle  at 
9.30,  at  which  time  the  other  half  of  the 


battalion  was  formed  and  marched,  each  section  by  its 
own  marcher,  to  the  rooms  vacated  by  the  upper  half  of 
the  class. 

<  hie  word  now  about  West.  Point  recitations.  The  sect  ion 

r US  were   severity   itself  in    their   furniture,   which    COn 

sisted  only  of  blackboards  or  slates  on  three  sides  of  each 
room,  two  long  benches,  one  on  each  side,  a  wooden  desk 
and  chair  on  a  little  wooden  dais  between  the  windows 
for  the  instructor.  There  used  to  be  a  stove  in  the  centre, 
in  case  of  mis!"ip  to  the  steam  supply,  and  that  was  all. 
unless  chalk,  pointers,  and  erasers  were  counted.  In  sol 
dierly  silence  the  section  inarched  to  the  door,  hung  their 
caps  on  pegs  outside,  went  to  their  places,  stood  attention. 
facing  inwards,  while  the  marcher  reported,  "All  are 
present,  sir,"  then  took  their  seats.  On  the  slate  back 
of  the  instructor  were  written  the  page  and  paragraph  to 
which  next  day's  lesson  extended,  and  it  was  each  cadet's 
business  to  note  it.  No  time  was  lost.  The  instructor, 
a  Lieu  tenant  especially  distinguished  for  scholarship  while 
a  cadet,  called  up  his  pupils  one  after  another,  giving  to 
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as  i"  worl<  "in  MM  tii.    front 

f:  IU1"   w  ere 

le  Mil'1  IHI:M-<IS  with  probli  ms  on   leadi  ng    points 

in    lie  of  I  lie     pri  i  ml    1  h'1     nint  h     ma  i. 

"  .i     to  the  Hi  loi- ;i  i  id  was  pnt  through  a  cross  exami 

subject     under  discussion   t  hat     W  a  s   I  1 1 1  e]  II  led 

tu  i  In  -OH  ml  the  depth  of  liis  km  >\\  ledge.      K;i<-h 

cade!     "II     belllL!     CO    led     stepped     In    till     CBlltre   ill'    Inc    Moor, 

"stood    attention,"  facing    the    insi  rudor.    received    In.-. 

enunciation,    faced    about,    went     In    tie      board,   IV ro 

•  mill  tin-  order  In-  was  called  up  (thai  i--.  lirsl.  second. 
Or    tlnrdi.  IM    tin1    upper   rrjhl    haud   corner,  then    went     In 

work.     No  communication  of  any  kind  was  allowed.    As 

i  as  his  work  \\  as  lin.  cadel    laced  ahout.  slood 

e  UMliI  ealled  l]]ion  to  recite,  then,  pointer  in  hand, 
h  •  began,  "  I  am  required  to  discuss  llie  I'rolilrin  of  ihe 
Ligllts,"  Ol',  "I  am  required  to  deduce  a  rule  1'or  such 
and  such  a  purpose."  or.  generally,  whatsoever  his  task 
might  he.  Then  he  proceeded  in  his  own  words  to  do  it. 
All  this  time  the  instructor  sal  quietly  listening'  and 
mentally  criticism.;:'.  The  whole  idea  of  the  \Vest  Point 

system  i-,  that  ihe  reciting  cadel  becomes  for  the  time  be- 
ing the  instructor,  em  lea  \  ori  ng  to  explain  t  he  subject  lo 
Somebody  who  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter.  Then 
Comes  ihe  instructor's  turn.  If  the  recitation  has  been 
full,  every-  point  fairly,  squarely  met  and  covered,  not  a 
jot  or  little  requiring  further  elucidation,  the  instructor 
gem-rally  says.  "  Very  well,  sir,  that  '11  do,"  and  the  young 
gentleman  goes  to  his. seat  sure  of  a  "max,"  Or  "3"  on 
the  weekly  list.  If  the  instructor  has  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  in  order  to  establish  the  pupil's  thorough  know- 
ledge. •_'  '.)  or  2.S  may  result;  '_'  :<  is  really  a  g 1  mark;  2 

is  fair;  1.5  whal  would  be  ealled  "fair  to  middling"  on 
'Change;  1  is  only  tolerable,  and  zero  a  tlat  and  titter 
failure  or  its  equivalent,  a  sta  lenient,  that  the  cadet  doesn't 
"  know  enough  about  it  to  attempt  a  recitation."  -Many 
a  cadet  has  taken  /ero  and  a.  report  fur  neglect  of  studies 
rather  than  make  a  bungling  performance,  but,  the  in- 
structors are  ordinarily  men  of  such  n ion  hi  ihat  t  hey  sooi> 
learn  to  g'auge  their  pupils  thoroughly,  and  instead  of 
letting:!  young  fellow  doom  himself  to  failure,  they  pa- 
tiently question,  "draw  him  out. "'and  there  demonstrate 
that  he  knows  not  a  little  of  the  subject,  and  mark  him 
accordingly.  Kecitations  go  on  every  morning  in  the 
week.  Sundays  alone  excepted. 

The  West-Pointer  has  only  half-holiday,  and  that  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  then  only  those  whose  conduct  has 
been  up  to  the  mark  can  enjoy  it — conlinement  io  quar- 
ters, or  "  walking -punishmenl  lour."  being  the  fate  of 
many  a  boy  regularly  as  the  day  conies  round.  And  so 
by  Saturday  the  cadet  has  recited  five,  or  possibly  six, 
times  in  the  morning  recitations,  and  on  Monday  I  heflass 
reports  are  published,  showing  the  exact  standing  in  every 
study  of  every  man  in  the  corps.  It.  is  comical  sometimes 
at  the  start  to  see  how  the  plebes  attempt  to  work  off  the 
time-honored  excuses  of  the  school  boy.  They  are  worlh- 
less  at  the  Point.  Even  if  he  were  really  so  ill  he  could 
not  study,  the  cadet  cannot  be  excused  by  the  instructor. 
The  young  gentleman  has  to  go  to  his  lirst  sere-cant  at 
reveille,  ask  to  have  his  name  pnt  on  the  sick-book;  then 
when  sick  call  sounds  lie  is  marched  down  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  stales  his  case  to  the  doctor,  who  call  order  him 
into  hospital  if  the  mailer  he  at.  all  serious,  or  prescribe 
some  remedy  .  and  mark  him  excused  from  lirst  recitation, 
from  drill,  or  whatever  may  be  necessary.  Now  any 
Where  else  ihat  would  mean  "excused  from  ulti'm/ini/ 
recitation."  but  not  at  \YeM  Point.  Unless  actually  in 
hospital  and  under  in edica  1  care  the  cadel  must  go  to  the 
recitation  room  with  his  class,  Iliere  report  to  the  in- 
structor. "  F  am  excused  from  reciting-,  sir."  The  fact  is 
noted  on  the  record  for  the  day.  and,  taking  his  seat,  the 
cadet  follows  his  comrades'  work  as  best  lie  may. 

While  one  half  the  corps  is  at  recitation. the  other  half. 


each  cadel  ill  b,  own  room.  is  required  to  heal  study: 
no  visiting  is  allowed.  At  II  the  heavier  n  citations 
are  over  for  I  lie  day.  I1' roll  i  I  his  hour  on  1  he  I  mie  gi  veil 
•  i  .eh  is  only  ahotil  lifly-live  minutes  in  the  section- 
room.  At  r.'.'p.'i  the  lirsl  drum  heals  for  dinner.  \ii 

-eel -are  I  h  e  1 1  d  i  MII  i  ssei  I  :    books  are  hurriedly    re  n d 

to     rooms,  and     by      la.    in     solid     ranks,    the     battalion    i- 
marching  down    to    (Irani     Hall.       From    the   time   they 
L'l'l     back     to    barracks,   about     I   '.',:,.   until    the    bugle    again 
SOUllds     at     '.'.    is     release     from    quarters.        At     :.',    recila 
tions  begin  again.       Law.   languages,  drawing,  drill   rcgu 
la  I  ions.  ,,i-  son  let  hing  of  that  character,  lake  up  tin    after 

noon    until    I.  then  all    an-   marched    (and    it    is   march, 

mai'd]  all  the  limel  to  barracks,  where  they  have  live 
minutes  in  which  to  gel  ready  for  afternoon  drill.  In 

September  the    scl 1    of    the   battalion     is   the    prescribed 

exercise,  followed  by  parade  at  sunset,  these  giving  way 
ill  <  Iclober.  as  t  he  da.\  s  became  shorter,  to  artillery  drills 
at  1  be  \  arums  naileries.  Supper  comes  after  parade,  and 
evening  "call  to  quarters';  study  hours.  I  h  irty  minutes 
after  the  return  of  the  battalion  from  supper.  Study 
goes  on  until  tattoo,  which,  when  Pops  was  at  the  Point, 
was  sounded  al  Sl.Iill.  followed  by  taps  at  1(1.  Kacb  ca- 
det was  expected  to  malic  down  his  bedding  for  t  he  nii'ht 
at  laltoo.  and  to  be  in  bed .  mid  rosed,  and  with  his  light 
extinguished  when  the  drum  sounded  al  ]n  o'clock. 
Ollieers  of  the  First,  ('lass  and  cadet  stall'  and  tirst  ser- 
geants of  the  Second  ('lass  were,  the  exceptions.  The.se 
were  permitted  lights  until  11 — the  cadet  officers  being 
assigned  to  duty  all  over  barracks  as  inspectors,  of  sub- 
division, each  one  having  two  Moors,  or  eight  rooms,  un- 
der his  control,  and  these  he  was  to  inspect  at  morning 
police  ca  1  i  and  at  taps. 

What    with    turning   out    at    a   A.M.  and    si  udy  ing.  reeil 
in-    exercising'  in   I  he  gy  iniiasinm  or  on   drill,  the  plebes, 
at    least,  were    ready    to   go  to   bed   at    '.I. .'!(>;    some    found   it 
impossible  to  keep  awake  until   then. 

Such  being  ihe  general  programme,  let  us  see  how  it 
applied  to({eordie  and  Frazier.  The  former  was  fidelity 
itself  in  his  desire  lo  observe  regulations  and  perform  his 
duty.  Benny,  eager  and  enthusiastic  at  lir.st.  was  rapidly 
developing  traits  that  proved  him  to  be  just  the  rever.se. 
Week  and  week  about  each  became  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  room,  his  name  being  posted  as  orderly. 
They  were  in  the  subdivision  of  (  'add  Lieutenant  Webb, 
the  lirst  officer  to  inspect  their  room  each  day.  Later 
came  the  in  sped  ions  made  by  the  cadet  officer  of  the  day, 
a  lid.  almost  in  variably,  morning  and  evening,  a  visit  from 
Lieutenant  Allen,  the  commandant  of  Company  J!,  (or 
"the  I',  ('ompany  tack. "as  termed  in  the  corps  I.  If  at 
any  one  of  these  inspections  anything  was  found  amiss, 
chairs  or  broom,  caps  or  accoutrements,  washbowl  or 
buckets  or  books  out  of  place,  dust  on  mantel  or  dirt  on 
floor,  the  inspector  never  slopped  to  ask  who  was  al  fault; 
he  simply  glanced  at  the  orderly  board  lo  see  who  was 
responsible,  and  down  went  that  gentleman  on  the  delin- 
quency book,  and  that  meant — unless  Ihe  report  were  re- 
moved —  so  many  demerits  and  so  much  light  punishment. 

Pops  found  no  trouble  in  keeping  hinisei  f  and  his  loom 
in  order,  bui  he  couldn't  keep  Benny.  Before  the  25th  of 
September.  "(Iraliam,  orderly,"  had  been  reported  four 
times  for  things  he  really  could  not  help,  and  all  due  to 
Benny's  careless  habits.  Once  it  was  washbowl  not,  in- 
Verted,  another  time  broom  out  of  place,  and  twice  chairs 
out  of  place.  1  Jenny,  the  last  one  lo  use  these  items  dur- 
ing his  roommate's  absence,  had  left  them  as  found  by 
the  inspector.  Pops  remonstrated,  gently  at  first,  but  af- 
terwards sternly,  and  Fra/.ier  either  sulked  or  else  swore 
he  left  everything  all  right;  ''somebody  must  have  come 
in  and  upset  them." 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  was  to  follow.  ]!el'ore 
I  he  end  of  the  month,  every  Saturday  evening  at  parade, 
the  \djutant  was  busily  reading  "  transfer  orders,"  prin- 
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cipally  in  the  Fourth  Ola:  Fluent  in  recitation,  licnny 
Frazier  had  made  a  brilliant  start.  This  purl,  of  matin- 
matics  In-  liail  been  over  time  and  again,  ami  hi 
transferred  to  the  lirst  section  at  the  lirst  order.  At  the 
second  order,  along  aliout.  the  '.'0th.  |,,,(>,.  Geordie  lieard 
with  heavy  heart  his  own  name  read  out  for  transfer,  not 
up,  but  down.  "Cadel  Graham  to  the  [mirth  seel 

lie  had   \\orked   hard.  ver\    hard,       He   studied    faithfully 

every  possible'  moment,  while  Benny  was  listlessly  \  awn 
ing,  dozing1,  or  scribbling.      A  few  minutes' conning  over 

the  familiar  pages  put,  him  at  his  ease  as  to  Ihe  lesson  of 
the  morrow,  while  (Iraham  worked  on  with  reddening 
eyelids.  Sometimes  the  latter  would  appeal  to  Frazier 
to  explain  points  that  were  perplexiiej  to  him,  and  Pcmn 
at  lirst.  seemed  rather  pleased  to  do  so,  but  he  was  uo  pa- 
tient instructor,  and  not  especially  gifted  in  the  met  bod  of 
proving  \\  by  this  or  that  was  thus  and  so.  He  thought 
Geordie  ought  to  see  it  all  at  a  glance 

What,  with  going  up  to  tin.-  lirst  section  at  a.  bound  and 
believing  himself  on  the  high-road  to  the  bead  of  the. 
class,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  now  there  was  so  verv 
little  time  given  to  anything  but.  recitation  and  study, 
Benny  began  to  look  ujion  himself  as  out  of  the  shadow 
ami  into  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  ..nee  more.  Then 
came  an  order  releasing  Mr.  .lenniu^s  from  arrest.  No 
Case  bad  been  established.  The  court  simply  bad  to  acijiiit, 
him.  The  rifle  atl'air  was  being  forgot  ten  in  the  press  of 
other  matters.  "  Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  ( 'lass- 
ma  les  could  not  but  admire  Frazier's  lluency  in  recitation, 
and  Graham,  silent,  reserved,  studying  d.-n  and  night, 
was  not  the  prominent  figure  in  his  classmates'  eyes  he 
had  been  iii  camp.  Presently  Benny's  manner,  from 
having  been  meek  and  appealing,  began  to  be  patnmmng 
and  superior.  Then  as  pride  and  conlideiice  reasserted 
themselves  he  began  to  chafe  at  any  authority  over  him. 
The  third  week  in  barracks  Frazier  got  four  reports  as 
room  orderly,  the  fourth  week  Pops's  name  was  hoisted  to 
the  top  of  the  orderly  board,  and  he  gravely  told  P>emi\ 
he  hoped  he'd  be  careful. 

That  very  evening  after  supper  Council  took  (Jeordie's 
arm  and  led  him  out  on  the  plain. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  walk  with  me,  old  man,"  he 
said.  "You  were  going  to  your  room  to  '  bone.' and  1 
know  it.  Pops,  don't  do  that.  What,  time  we  have  to 
spend  in  the  open  air  you  need  to  take  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. You'll  go  to  your  work  with  a  clearer  head." 

Geordie  protested,  but  he  knew  C'onnell  was  right. 
Moreover,  letters  had  come  that  ver\  day  from  5Ic(  Yea 
and  the  doctor,  both  bidding  him  feel  no  discouragement 
because  he  was  making  only  an  average  of  less  than  '.'.">. 
"  Kven  if  you  do  go  down  two  or  three  sections,"  wrote 
the  Lieutenant;  "and  I  was  scared  badly  because  they 
sent  me  from  the  fifth  down  to  the  sixth,  but  I  came  out 
all  right."  The  doctor,  too,  urged  that  bis  boy  take 
heart,  and  bade  him  neglect  no  regular  out-door  exercise. 
A  great  believer  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine  was  the  doctor. 
Still,  Pops  \vas  blue.  Ooiinell,  a  Western  lad,  with  onlj 
the  drilling  of  the  public  schools,  had  managed  to  cling 
to  his  place  in  the  tirst  section,  and  with  every  day  was 
becoming  more  and  more  at  home  in  the  methods  of  the 
section-room. 

"Doesn't  Fra/.icr  help  you  ;"  he  asked. 

"Not  much.  He's  generally  busy  reading,  writing,  or 
dozing,  and  he's  impatient  of  my  stupidity.  I  suppose. 
Everything  seems  so  easy  to  him,"  answered  Pops. 

^  es,  I  never  beard  such  linished  recitations.  'Old 
Scad  '  just  sits  there  a.nd  nods  approval,  and  seldom  asks 
a  question."  ("  <  Md  Scad  "  was  the  irreverent  title  given 
to  a  gray-headed  Lieutenant  of  artillery  by  a  previous 
class,  and  plebes  rarely  fail  to  adopt  such  nicknames.) 
"Benny's  'maxing'  right  along  just  now,"  continued 
C'onnell. 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  be  head  of  the  class  ?"  asked  Pops. 


Connel]    pondered    a    moment  before  repfyiu          "He 
because  he's  just  as  fluent  in  French;   bul   I'll   bet 
m\    hopes    of  graduation    against    the   corporal    chevrons 
you're  bound  to  wear  next  June  that  if  he's  head   in  Jan 
uan     he'll   never  get  there  again." 

"  \Yli\  .  (  Ion  :       What  do  you   mean  •" 

"Simply  this:  Frazier  is  a  sort  of  fire-works  fellow. 
He's  going  up  with  a  Hash  and  a  roar,  hut  he'll  burn  out 
''.v  the  linn-  we  yet  into  analytical.  He  isn't  a.  stayer. 
Mr.  (Mis  was  telling  me  last  night  that  there  were  cases 
where  fellows  who  stood  head  in  the  plebe  January 
dropped  out  of  sight  by  the  end  of  the  third  year.  As 
for  Frazier,  he'll  gel  found  on  demerits  if  he  isn't,  careful, 
lie's  smoking  cigarettes  a-ain.  Don't  let,  him  liybt  one 
in  the  room." 

"(  >h,  be  doesn't  so  long  as  I  am  there.  Of  course  if  I 
gel  reported  as  orderly  for  tobacco  smoke  ill  quarters 
he'll  be  man  enough  to  take  it  oil'  my  shoulders." 

(  'onuell  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he  spoke,  "  I  don't, 
want  to  wrong  Fra/.ier,  but,  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  the 
les*  \  ou  build  on  his  doing  the  manly  thing  at  his  own 
expense  the  safer  you'll  I.e." 

And  that  evening,  as  Geordie  returned  to  his  room,  all 
in  a  "low  from  the  brisk  walk,  he  found  a  partv  of  plebes 
just  breaking  up  and  sea  tiering  to  their  quarters.  Benny 
bad  been  "entertaining."  and  the  air  was  full  of  ciga 

rette  s ke.      Vigorous  fanning  with  the  door  and  with 

towels  swept,  much  of  the  smoke  out  through  the  open 
window,  but  the  aroma  of  the  heavy,  drug-scented  cloud 
hovered  over  the  occupants'  heads. 

"You  knew  what,  would  happen.  How  could  you  be 
so  reckless  of  other  fellows'  rights?"  said  Graham,  an- 
grily. 

Benny  flared  up  at  once.  He  wasn't  going  to  forbid 
gentlemen  smoking  when  they  came  to  see  him!  There 
was  no  danger,  anyhow!  They'd  fan  out,  the  room 
before  Allen  could  come,  and  by  bard  work  they  did. 
Mr.  Allen  looked  queer,  but  said  nothing.  "Didn't  I 
1 1  il  \  on,"  cried  Benny. 

'All  the  same,"  answered  Pops,  "there  must  be  no 
more  of  it  when  I'm  orderly." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  how  you'll  stop  it,"  said  Frazier,  de- 
fiantly. "You  won't  be  so.  mean  as  to  'skin'  a  room- 
mate and  get  'cut'  by  the  whole  class  for  dome-  it.  will 
you?" 

Alas  for  Geordie!  Frazier's  penitence  had  been  too 
short-lived,  bis  escape  from  the  toils  in  the  rifle  case  loo 
easy,  his  triumph  in  French  and  mathematics  too  much 
for  bis  selfish  and  shallow  nature.  On  his  own  account, 
Graham  had  not  received  a  report  for  three  weeks;  on 
Frazier's,  he  had  received  live,  and  these  necessitated  his 
writing  explanations  and  wasting  'ime,  even  though  ihe 
reports  were  removed.  But  one  evening,  coming  in  just 
before  call  to  quarters,  he  found  half  a  dozen  of  bis  class- 
mates sitting  with  Frazier  and  sharing  his  cigarettes  and 
applauding  his  stories.  Even  after  the  bugle  blew.  Ihev 
loitered  about  going.  Under  the  strict  construction  of 
the  regulations  of  the  academy  it  was  his  duly  to  order 
the  smoking  slopped  at  once,  and  to  report  every  cadet 
engaged  in  it,  but  only  the  cadet,  ollicer  of  the  day  is  "on 
honor  "  to  report  every  breach  of  regulations  coming  un- 
der his  notice.  That  night,  in  the  midst  of  his  frantic 
etl'orls  to  fan  out,  the  smoke,  in  came  Lieutenant  Allen. 
The  next  evening  the  report,  was  read  out.  "(irahain. 
orderly,  tobacco  smoke  in  quarters  7,  7.:>ll  P  .M."  "  I've 
simply  Lj"t  to  take  the  punishment,"  said  Geordie.  "be- 
cause I  did  not,  stop  it,  the  instant  I  got  in."  And  when 
(  'on  i  ie  II  and  ol  hers  took  it  upon  themselves  to  tell  Fra/ier 
lieoiiL'hl  to  'jo  to  the  commandant  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, that  young  gentleman  replied,  "  You  must, 
ok!  I  was  only  one  of  the  lot;  '(isn't  as  though  I 
did  if  all  alone.  " 

Pint  Foster  was  one  of  the  party,  and   I'uncan  another 
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'I'h i^i>  two  boys  marched  u|>  to  Colonel   1  la/ yard  two  daj 

later  and  d. -dared    themsel \  es   tin-  smokers,  and    '" 

i  li:ii  i ;  r;i  li.-nii  In-  relieved  ;   In  it  Graham,  as  ill  luck  would 

have  it,  li  '  .  lii-i-ii  sent  for,  and  asked  what  In-  had 

I- 1  sa  \ 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  u  as  his  answer. 

"  If  ii  <M -i -i i rred  in  \inii-  absence,  .Mr.  Graham, "said  (ho 

i  ' 1.  kindly,  "and   \<>u  <lid    not   see   tin-  smokers,  or  if 

von  |inl   a  stop  to  it    t  In-  nioini-nt    you  did 

i;m  Geordie  shook  his  head  And  sn  Tor  si\  eonsecu 
tive  Saturdaj  afternoons,  anncd  ami  equipped  as  a  sen- 
try.  and  I  hi  nk  i  in-  unutterable  things  as  lie  did  so.  (I  eon  he 
(irahani  trampi-d  u|>  and  down  I  he  area  of  cadet  barracks 
as  punishment  for  having  permitted  smoking  in  i|iiarlei's. 
It  carried  him.  in  punishment,  almost  up  to  Christmas; 
but,  there  was  no  lack  of  company.  Some  afternoons  the 
area  was  crowded. 

[TO    UK   CONTINUED.] 


OXK  OK  TIII-:  OT,TI  SAIL<U!'S  YARNS. 

BY     W.    .1.    HENDERSON. 

TT  was  a  fine  Lru.sly  April  day.  with  a  cool  nor'west 
wind  swirling  the  dust  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
1)1  nil'  and  into  the  boiling  undertow.  The  breakers  were 
all  wrinkled  and  twisted  around  their  crests,  where  the 
piping  breeze  caught  them,  and  tossed  their  manes  of 
spray  backward  into  the  glooming  hollows  behind  them. 
They  reared  themselves  slowly,  and,  toppling  over  in 
reeling  curves,  broke  in  dull,  mullled  booms,  which 
sounded,  far  away  by  reason  of  the  wind's  carrying  the 
sound  seaward.  Three  or  four  miles  out  a  schooner- 
vaeht  returning  from  Hampton  1  loads  was  healing  to 
the  northward  on  short  and  long  legs  under  housed  top- 
masts, a  single  reefed  mainsail,  foresail,  stay-sail,  and  jib. 
At  every  lunge  forward  into  the  oily-looking  valleys 
ahead  of  her  she  tore  the  green  water  into  white  foam, 
which  burst  in  clouds  of  smokelike  spray  over  the  wea- 
ther-bow, keeping  the  foot  of  the  stay-sail  dripping  with 
dewy  gems  of  brine. 

On  the  end  of  the  pier  sat  the  Old  Sailor  watching  her 
with  grave  approval. 

"A  werry  pooty  boat,  an'  a  werry  pooty  hand  at  the 
helium."  lie  said  to  himself,  yet  half  aloud. 

"  What  did  you  say  '."  inquired  a  voice  behind  him. 

Turning  his  head,  the  Old  Sailor  saw  his  two  young 
friends,  whose  approach  he  had  not  heard.  He  repeated 
his  words. 

"Oh.yoi -an  the  yacht,"  said  Henry. 

"I  low  might  you  know  she  are  a  yacht.'"  asked  the 
mariner. 

"  l!y  her  looks,"  said  Henry. 

"  Werry  good  too,"  answered  the  Old  Sailor,  indulging' 
in  one  of  his  quiet  langh>.  "That  are  about  the  same 
\\av  as  how  1  know  that  von  are  you." 

The  two  boys  sat  down  beside  their  queer  old  friend 
and  wailed.  They  knew  thai  some  kind  of  a  yarn  was 
cook-inn  in  Ids  head,  and  they  felt  sure  that  it  was  going 
to  be  about  \achtini;.  Perhaps  it,  would  have  been,  but 

at  this  moment  the  ancient  seafarer  cauuht  sight  of  some- 
thing which  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  It  was 
a  curious  dark  mass  which  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  distant, 
sea  and  then  sank.  It  kept  rising  and  sinking,  just  as  if 
it  were  some  living  thing  bobbing  its  head  up  and  down. 


"Now,"  said  the  (lid  Sailor,  pointing  at  il,  "  what 
migtil  I  hat  he  .'" 

The  two  boys  look  a  long  and  careful  survey  ol'  the 
object,  and  I  i  nail  y  1  lenry  said.  "  I  t's  an  old  spa  r.  or  some- 
thing of  that  ki  ml.  lloat  ing." 

"  Looks  as  if  it    \\eri-  alive."  said   his  little  brother. 

11  erry  ^ood  indeed."  said  the  (lid  Sailor,  la  uu  li  1 1 1  ts. 
"  I  loth  mi  \  on  is  riirht.  I've  knowed  some  skippers 
wol  'd  put  that  there  spar  dou  n  in  the  log  as  the  sea  ser- 
pent. 

"  The  sea  serpent  !"  exclaimed  the  boj'S. 

"That's  wo!    I   said."  gravely  answered  their  friend 

"Why,  there  isn't  any  such  thing,  is  there.'"  asked 
I  lenry. 

"  There  used  to  be  one  :  now  I  here  is  four  on  'em.  "  was 
the  remarkable  answer. 

"  Four!" 

"Them's  it." 

"  (  )h.   please  tell   us  about    il." 

"  Waal. "said  the  ( )ld  Sailor,  crossinghis  legs,  "  this  'ere 
yarn   wol   I'm  a-goin'  to  tell  you  happened  w'en  I  were  a 
maii-o' war's  man.   a  sarvin'   o'  the  glorious   flag  o'  our 
country    aboard    the    United    States    ship    <  '//  ii-iitjti.    com 
manded  by  Aetin'  Rear  Admiral  .John  G.  Walker." 

"Why,  then  it  must  have  been  not  long  ago,"  said 
Henry. 

"  (  Inly  a,  werry  short  time  afore  I  quit  the  sea  fur  good," 
continued  the  Old  Sailor.  "I  suppose  mebbe  you  young 
gen'leiiien  has  heerd  o'  the  squadron  o'  evolution,  wot 
went  over  to  the  other  side  o'  the  ocean  to  show  the  fur- 
riners  that  we  was  a-gettiiv  a  new  navy." 

"Yes,"  said  Henry,  "and  I  know  the  names  of  the 
ships,  too — Chicago,  Sonlnn.  Atlanta,  and  Yin-l./mrn ." 

"Werry  good,  too,"  said  the  Old  Sailor.  "Waal,  it 
\\ere  on  that  there  cruise  that  this  'ere  yarn  wot  I'm 
a  goin'  fur  to  tell  you  happened  to  this  'ere  identical  sail- 
or, likewise  to  all  the  other  identical  sailors  in  the  fleet, 
includin'  old  Whiskers  himself,  an'  also  the  marines. 
We'd  had  a  pooty  iiiterestin'  gale  o'  wind  wot  'd  made  the 
little  Yiiir/.-tnn-n — or  Ciirl-tnini.  as  we  jackies  used  to  call 
hei — heave  to,  back  end  fust.  Arter  that  there  gale  were 
over  we  had  pooty  fine  weather,  an'  one  handsome  morii- 
in'  the  Admiral  says  he  to  himself,  says  he,  'It's  bloom- 
in'  nigh  time  we  begins  to  smell  cigarettes.'  (  'os  w'y,  he 
knowed  we  mils'  be  a-getthr  sommers  near  the  coast  o' 
Spain,  an'  them  Spaniards  has  cigarettes  fur  breakfast, 
dinner,  an'  supper,  also  atween  meals,  an'  likewise  w'en 
they  wakes  up  doorin'  the  night.  Cigarettes  kills  Amer- 
icans, but  them  Spaniards,  w'ile  they  don't  edzackly  git- 
fat  on  'em,  they  lives  to  werry  old  ages.  Cos  w'y,  they 
L-ets  all  dried  up  like  mummies  afore  they  die,  an'  every- 
one knows  that  mummies- keeps  werry  well.  Howsum- 
ever,  that  ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  with  this  'ere  yarn  wot 
I'm  a  tellin'  ye. 

"Wot  I  were  a-goin' to  say  are  that  the  Admiral, 
thinkin'  as  how  we  was  a-gettiif  pooty  close  to  the  land. 
sends  the  Flag  Leftenant  to  give  his  compliments  to  the 
t'ap'n  and  tell  him  that  he'd  better  look  out.  So  the 
('apn  be  calls  the  orderly,  and  sends  him  arter  the  ex- 
ecutive orficer.  W'en  he  comes  the  Cap'n  says  to  him, 
sa  \  s  he.  '  The  Admiral  says  we'd  better  look  out,'  '  Werry 
good,  sir,'  says  the  executive  orficer.  Then  he  goes  to 
his  orh'ee  an' calls  a  messenger  an'  sends  him  arter  the 
navigator.  An'  he  says  to  the  navigator,  says  lie,  'The 
( 'ap'n  says  we'd  better  look  out.'  '  Werry  good,  sir,'  says 
the  navigator.  An'  then  the  navigator  goes  down  to  line 
u  a  i -d  room  an'  calls  a  messenger  an'  says  to  him,  says  he, 
'(io  an'  tell  the  orflcer  o'  the  watch  that  the  executive 
orlieer  says  we'd  Jjetter  look  out.'  The  messenger  goes 
U])  to  the  bridge,  where  the  orficer  o'  the  watch  are  a- walk- 
in'  ii] i  an'  down  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  an'  he  says 
to  him.  says  lie,  '  The  navigator  says,  sir,  as  how  we'd  bet- 
ter look  out.'  So  the  orficer  o'  the  watch  he  calls  a  ho- 
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sun's  mate,  :iu'  says  he  to  him,  says  he.  'We'd  better  look 
out.'  'Ay,  ay,  sir,'  says  the  bosun's  mate.  An' that 
bosun's  mate  he  comes  to  inc.  an'  lie  says,  '  (Anne,  tumble 
up  to  the  masthead,  old  piuklin'  head,  an'  see  if  yon  ran 
smell  land/  An'  so  I  tumbles  up  accordin'  as  howl  war 
told,  an'  I  does  the  lookiu'  out. 

"At  the  same  time,"  continued  the  Old  Sailor,  shifting' 
his  legs,  and  taking  a  squint  to  windward,  "  the  Flag  Lef- 
tenant  he  sends  fur  the  signal  ortieer,  an'  he  says  to  him, 
says  he,  '  The  Admiral  says  we'd  better  look  out.'  '  Werry 
good,  sir,'  says  the  signal  orflcer.  An'  with  that  he  sends 
for  the  signal  quartermaster,  and  says  he  to  him,  says  he, 
'  The  Admiral  says  the  fleet  'd  better  look  out.  Send  up 
No.  2741 '  (or  somethiii'  o'  that  kind).  So  the  signal  quar- 
termaster he  gets  out  the  flags,  an'  gets  a  signal  boy  to  run 
'em  up  to  the  mainyard-arm.  Then  pooty  soon  the  other 
ships  sent  jackies  to  the  mastheads,  an'  there  we  was  all 
four  on  us  a-lookiu'  out." 

"And  did  you  really  smell  the  land?"  asked  Henry. 

"No.  I  didn't  smell  nothin'  'ceptin'  a  wtrry  strong 
breeze  from  the  south-s'utheast  wot  war  a-tryin'  werry 
hard  fur  to  blow  my  nose  inside  out.  Howsumever,  that 
ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  with  this  'ere  yarn  uol  I'm  a-tellin' 
ye.  1  staid  up  there  fur  half  an  hour  afore  1  seed  any- 
thin'  to  report.  Byme-by,  howsumever,  I  seed  a  sort  o' 
rumpus  in  the  water  a  mile  or  so  otf  the  starboard  bow, 
an'  then  I  seed  there  were  somethin'  a  floating  there.  So 
I  ups  an' I  siiigs  out.  'Wrack  ho!'  '  Where  a  way  .'"  howls 
the  orflcer  on  the  bridge,  an'  I  told  him.  He  sent  a  bo- 
sun's mate  to  report  it  to  the  C'ap'n.  an'  gut  orders  to  alter 
his  course  so's  to  overhaul  it.  As  we  d  rawed  a  little 
Higher  to't  I  seed  it  wasn't  no  wrack,  so  I  sings  out: 


'  '  On  deck !' 

'  What's  the  matter  with  you?'  asked  the  orflcer. 
"Tain't  no  wrack  at  all,  sir,' says  I  to  him,  says  I, 
just  like  that. 

'  Well,  what  is  it?'  says  he  to  me,  kind  o'  cross  like. 
'  '  It  'pears  to  be  somethin'  alive,'  says  I. 
'  '  Is  it  a  whale?' 

'  No,  sir,  'tain't  no  whale.      It's  a  sea-sarpent.' 
"  The  officer  called  a  cadet  an'  sent  him  aloft  with  one 
o'  them  bino-peculiar  glasses.      That  there  cadet  looked 
right  skeert  arter  he'd  trained  his  peepers  on  the  thing. 
'  '  Below  there,'  he  yelled. 
'  Ay.«ay,'  came  the  answer. 
'  It's  the  sea-sarpent,  sure,'  he  says. 

"  Then  the  orflcer  o'  the  watch  sent  a  messenger  to  tell 
the  C'ap'n,  an'  he  came  onto  the  bridge  hisself.  We  was 
a-gettin'  pooty  close  onto  the  beast  now,  so  the  C'ap'n 
give  orders  to  load  the  six-pounder  Hotchkiss  in  the  star- 
board bow,  an'  take  a  crack  at  the  animule." 

"Were  yon  near  enough  to  see  what  it  looked  like?" 
asked  Henry. 

"I  should  say  we  was,"  answered  the  Old  Sailor,  "an' 
it  weren't  pooty  to  look  at.  His  body,  ef  you  kin  say  a 
sarpenl  has  a  body,  were  green  an'  brown  in  great  hiiy 
patches,  an'  it  were  covered  with  scales  about  the  size  o' 
dinner  plales.  These  here  scales  were  white  on  the 
under  side,  an'  w'en  he  bent  hisself  so  that  the  j'ints 
opened  an'  the  under  sides  showed,  he  looked  fur  all  the 
world  like  a  werry  large-si/ed  demon  out  o'  a  fairy  piny 
in  some  tlieaytre.  But  his  body,  weren't  nothin'  w'en  ye 
came  to  look  at  his  head,  fur  that,  were  simply  disgnslin'. 
1 1  is  lace  were  a  sort  o'  salmon-color,  jess  like  one  o'  I  hem 
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siek-lookin'  babhoons  ye  sec  in  cages  in  Central  Part  in 
Noo  \ :<  vk,  an'  he  had  pink  liair  parted  in  i  he  middle. 
('us  w'v.  In'  were  bald  headed  on  tup.  lie  looks  at,  the 

.--hip  kindo'  lazy,  an'  blinks  his  eyes;  then,  jess  as  they 

\vas  a  goin'  lo  plug  a\vay  at  liiin  \\  illi  I  lie  six  pounder,  he 
lips  Millies,  as  the  u  lialcrs  S3  |  i  down. 

"  llowsuinever."  eon  I  inneil   t  hi-  Old  Sailoi-.  after  a   ino 

meniarx  pause,  " he  didn'l  staj  down  long,  but  comes  up 

on    tin-  oth.T  side  o'   the  ship   an'   blows   the   \\ater    out    <>' 
bis  nose  1 1  lie  lie  were  a  sparin  u  hale  in  his  Murr\  . 
"  '  .Now.'  says  the  Admiral.  '  let    him    have  it.' 
"An'    the    Hair    Lieutenant    says   to    I  he  (  'ap'n.  a  n'    tin- 
Cap'  n  says  to  the  executive  orflcer,  an'  says  he  to  t  he  .  h 

tvision  orlieer  ill  charge  o'  the  six  pounders.  . -in'  says  the 
<liwision  orlieer  to  the  eap'n  o'  the  gun,  'Com nee 

tirin'.'     A.n' bang  goes  tin- gun.      An' bang  it  goes  ag'in 

An'  also  ag'in.      An'  wot  d'ye,  think  li:i])[)encd  . 

••  What?" 

"The  bloomin'  sarpent  jess  kind  o'  swayed  one  side, 
like  a  -oo,l  boxer,  an'  let  the  shells  go  past  liiin.  Then 
lie  opens  his  mouth  an'  he  laffs  fit  to  kill  hisself." 

"  Laughed  :" 

"  Yep.  that's  wot  I  said.  He  laffs,  an' all  on  one  note, 
like  this, 
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"  An'  his  voice  sounded  edzackly  like  a  bugle, 
i  'case  tirin,'  says  the  Admiral. 

"Ail'  the  Flag  Lieutenant  tells  the  Cap' n,  an'  he  tells 
the  executive  orflcer,  an'  he  tells  the  diwision  orficer, 
an'  he  says  to  the  cap'n  o'  the  gun,  '  Cease  liriiiV  So  he 
ceases.  An'  we  all  waits  to  see  wot  they'd  do  nex'.  Wot 
d'ye  suppose  they  tried?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Henry.  "  I  should  think 
they  would  all  have  run  away;  I  should." 

"  Waal,  that  'd  hardly  do,  would  it?  No,  they  made  up 
their  minds  they'd  try  an'  catch  him.  So  they  had  a 
gang  <>'  seamen  rig  up  a  shark  line  an'  bait  it  with  a  piece 
o'  nice  fresh  pork.  They  hove  that  over  the  side,  an' 
waited  to  see  if  the  sea-sarpent  would  tackle  it.  Sure 
'nuff  he  went  down  arter  that  bait  an  grabbed  it  so 
hard  he  nigh  pulled  some  o'  the  hands  overboard.  The 
nex'  second  the  line  snapped,  an'  the  flshin'  party  all 
rolled  over  one  another  back'ard.  The  sarpent  came  up 
an'  sat  up  there,  grinnin'  and  ehewin'  away  like  he  were 
the  most  satisfied  pusson  on  'arth.  He  were  a-havin'  a 
nice  fresh  pork  breakfast,  he  were,  an'  it  didn't  cost  him 
iiothin'  neither.  The  men  pulled  in  the  line  an'  found 
that  the  bait,  an'  the  hook,  too,  was  gone.  One  on  'em 
says  he,  '  I  hope  it.  '11  chuck  the  bloomin'  red-headed  sea- 
monkey  to  death,  says  he,  just  like  that.  But  it  didn't. 
No,  siree.  Wot.  that  there  sarpent  didn't  know  ain't  wiilh 
tellin'  about.  When  he  gets  through  ehewin'  the  pork 
oil'  the  hook,  he  winks  both  eyes,  draws  hack  his  head 
quicker  'n  lightnin',  an'  snappin'  it  like  a  whip,  he  throws 
the  iron  hook  at  the  arter  bridge,  where  it  catches  old 
Whiskers'  cap  an'  knocks  it  clean  over  into  the  sea." 

The  Old  Sailor  now  paused  to  indulge  in  one  of  his 
quiet  laughs. 

"  Melibe,"  he  continued,  presently,  "  the  Admiral 
ueren't  mad.  an'  mehbe  he  were.  Leastways,  it  ain't 
fur  me  lo  o-o  a  criticism'  <>'  so  great  a  orflcer.  Anyhow, 
he  turns  kind  o'  purple  around  the  mouth,  an'  gives  or- 
ders to  ram  the  bloomin'  reptile.  Now,  I  don't  see  w'y 
the  sarpent.  didn't  dive,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  be  up  to 
them  rammin'  tactics.  So  the  < 'l/iciti/o  hits  him  square 
in  the  middle,  an'  cuts  him  in  two.'' 

"And   that    was  I  lie  end  of  him,  "  exclaimed   Henry. 

"Oh,  it  were,  were  it?  P'r'aps  it's  you  wol's  a  tellin' 
o'  this  yarn,  an'  not  me.  No,  it  weren't  the  end  o'  him. 


not  by  a  long  sight.  < 'os  w'y,  there  was  t  u  o  sarpents 
now  inst  id  o'  one 

"  What  do  \  <HI   mean  '" 

".less  wot  I  sa\s.  The  hind  part  o'  him  sprouted  a 
new  head  in  less'n  half  a  in  I  n  ill  e,  on  ly  il  had  blue  hair, 
an'  then  the  t  u  o  sarpents  sal  up  on  their  hunkers  an' 
hilled  at  us,  only  nou  they  had  two  voices,  an'  I  hey 
ia  nulled  like  this: 


,r 


-  •- 
ha 


•— <  I  — — 

tj-Es-  .      =j 


The  Old  Sailor  gave  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  bugle. 

"  That's  the  way  it  sounded,"  he  said.  ".Now  I  he  Ad 
miral  got  pooty  well  rattled,  but  lie  wasn't  a-goin'  to 
give  in,  so  he  orders  the  Button  to  rani  one  o'  the  new 
sarpcnts,  an'  he'd  ram  the  other  with  the  Chicago.  They 
perceeds  to  do  so,  an'  as  any  one  might  'a'  knowcd  arter 
wot 'd  already  happened,  they  had  four  sarpents,  with  red, 
white,  blue,  and  green  hair,  a-sittin'  up  and  latlin'  at  'em. 
An'  now  they  had  four  notes,  an'  laffed  like  this: 


lui     ha 


i 0       ~ 

3= 

ha        ha! 


'  'Wot  call's  that?'  screamed  the  Admiral. 
''Please,  sir,'  says  the  signal   orlieer,  'that's  the  be- 
ginnin'  o'  a  song  called  "Where  did  you  get  that  hat?'" 

"The  Admiral  he  orders  the  ship's  engines  turned  up 
to  full  speed.  'I  want  to  get  away  from  this,'  says  he. 
The  signal  orflcer  whispered  somethin'  to  him,  an'  he 
says,  "Try  it.'  So  the  bugler  were  ordered  to  sound  the 
church-call  over  the  side  at  the  sarpents.  He  blovved  it 
kind  o'  shaky,  but  still  you  could  tell  wot  it  were.  Wot 
do  you  think  happened?'1 

"What?" 

"All  four  sarpents  let  out  a  scream  that  sounded  like 
they  was  bein'  cut  to  pieces,  turned  up  their  tails  an' 
dived  straight  down.  An'  that  were  the  last  we  ever 
seed  on  'em;  but  we  I'arned  w'en  we  got  into  port  that 
the  sea-sarpent  had  been  seen  the  werry  next  day  in  four 
different  places,  hundreds  o'  miles  apart.  We  never  said 
a  word,  but  we  knowed  that  ef  it  hadn't  been  fur  old 
Whiskers  there  would  never  V  been  four  sea-sarpents 
instid  o'  one." 


NEW-YEAK   KESOLUTIONS. 

K  lii-yiniiiiig  of  a  new  year  lias  of  old  been  a  season  tor 
making  ur\v  resolutions, undertaking  new euterprfses, start- 
ing reforms  in  one's  self.  It  is  a  good  tiling  in  turning  over  a 
new  leaf  to  write  noble  sentiments  upon  it.  Kven  if  one  does 
not  live  a  whole  year  quite  up  to  the  high  mark  set  on  its  lirst 
Jay,  one  is  better  for  the  etloi  I. 

1'eihaps  tin'  iiio.st  popular  elass  of  resolutions  set  down  in 
Ni-u  -  Year  books  are  those  bearing  upon  self- improvement.. 

This  is,  of  emirse.  a  g 1  thing —  but  is  it  the  best  thins;? 

Would  it  not  lie  better  if  most  of  one's  New-Year  reforms  had  to 
do  with  others  rather  than  one's  self.' 

The  young  girl  who  sets  before  herself  a  lofty  ideal,  and  lives 
t'urtinl  it,  eveu  though  she  may  never  reach  it,  attains  to  higher 
things  than  can  she  who  strives  not  at  all.  and  certainly  she 
who  tries  to  improve  herself  for  the  sake  of  self-improvement, 
purcaiid  simple,  rannot  wholly  tail.  And  yet  she  who  writes  in 
her  lit  lie  book  of  resolutions  the  names  of  certain  other  people, 
or  rlnsxfx  nj'  jicn/ili',  whose  lives  she.  is  determined  to  help  and  to 
In  i^li  1 1- n,  has  started,  through  very  forget  fill  ness  of  self,  dnvei  l\ 
toward  the  best  and  highest  attainment. 

How  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Hawthorne's  beau- 
tiful story  "The  Great  Stone  Face"?  Those  who  have  not 
already  done  so  should  read  it.  not  only  for  its  value  as  a  work 
of  art,  but  for  its  beautiful  lesson.  Such  as  know  the  story  will 
do  \\cll  to  read  it  over  at  I  his  i  nnr  of  i  hr  M  ar.  It  is — in  life  as 
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in  the  .story — tin1  face  whose  possessor  forgets  himself  in  noble 
dee. Is  for  ol  hers  that  grows  noble  .-mil  godlike. 

A.  beautiful  resolution  to  go  into  a  sweet  girl's  New  --Yeai  honk 
is  to  perform  special  kindnesses  t.i>  old  people.  Nearly  :ill  nlil 
persons  arc  i'unil  of  being  rrad  In,  mil  only  because  of  failing 
sight,  which  makes  reading  laliuriims.  1ml  HUT,,  i-  :,  sense  nl' 
:,\  mpathy  which  riniirs  with  tin1  lunik  lakrn  through  tin1  li]is 
of  a,  t'rii'inl.  It  is  a.  personal  attention.  (Mil  people,  in  appre- 
ciating this,  mil  \  pm\  e  themselves  as  still  retaining  sonie  I  race 
ol'  their  younger  da\s. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our  readers  to  «  rife  in  I  heir 

New-Year  honks  the  in s  of  certain  old  people  of  their  ae- 

iliiaintanci1.  to  \vhoin  they  ]iromise  themselves  to  pa\  spei-i.-il 
attention  during- the  now  year?  II  would  he  a,  good  thing,  the 
wnl.T  thinks,  to  have  one,  at  least,  of  these  in  each  hook,  to 
•whom  the  owner  promises  to  read  aloud  al  inters  aU. 


M 


TOMMY'S   COMPLAINT. 

Y   name's   Wiggins,  so's   my   pa's, 


So's   iu\    brother's,  and  my  ma's. 


So's  my  cousin's,  nude's   Ion; 
Grandpa's,  grandma's  :   honest,  true! 

Seems  to  me   I'd   hesitate. 
Makin'  one  name  do  for  eight, 

When    there's   lots  of  names  to  give. 
Mighty  stingy,  sure's  I  live. 


J.  K.  B. 


THE  CANDLE  MOTOR. 

I  AM  going  to  lay  before  you  a  new  motor,  which  uses  neither 
steam,  electricity,  nor  compressed  air;  it  has  neither  boiler 
nor  cylinder  nor  piston,  and  consists  of  a  single  candle.  Do 
you  think  I  am  joking  ?  Take  a  candle  and  try  the  experiment 
yourself. 

Take  two  pins,  anil  first  heating  them  .sufficiently  to  penetrate 
the  candle,  insert  them  in  the  centre  of  the  candle  at  right 
angles  to  the  wick  on  opposite  sides,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, so  that  the  projecting  points  will  form  an  axis  upon  which 
the  caudle  can  move  freely.  Yon  then  will  rest  the  pins  upon 
the  edges  of  two  goblets. 

Trim  the  ends  of  the  caudle  so  that  it  will  balance  perfectly 
in  a  horizontal  position,  leaving  the  wick  exposed, so  that  it  can 
be  lighted  at  each  end.  Place  a  dish  under  each  end  to  catch 
the  drippings. 

Now  light  the  two  ends  of  the  candle,  and  as  a  drop  falls 
from  one  end  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  the  other  end 


•descends,  raising  the  end  which  loses  the  first  drop  of  steal  inc. 
But  the  oscillation  causes  the  lower  end  to  lose  several  drops, 
and  it  thus  becomes  lighter  ami  remounts,  while  the  other  de- 
.scouds.  This  oscillation,  slight  at  first,  becomes  greater  and 


grcaler,  until   the  candle,  barely  moving  in  the  beginning,  ends 
hy  arri \rini;  al  :tn  .-iliimsl   vertical  jmsitinn. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  I  he  erratic,  seesawing  of  the 
candle,  which  continues  until  the  Ihunes  are  extinguished  or  Ihe 
candle  is  consumed,  Ihe  latter  requiring  about  half  an  hour  . 
accompli  sh. 

.\nw  do  not  reproach  me  with  ••burning  the  candle  al  both 
ends."  for  it  is  al\\  a\  s  necessary  hi  sa  cri  lice  something  to  science, 
and  the  candle-makers  will  not  tind  fault. 

Do  you  wish  now  to  utilize  the  movement  of  your  candle. ' 
Yon  can  t'aslen  In  the  candle,  vilh  a  tine  wire,  a.  couple  of 
figures  cut  out  id'  card -hoard,  with  the  joints  hinged,  as  shown  in 
the  1 11  ii  si  ration,  sn  that  as  they  gn  and  come  I  hey  will  perform  a 
variety  of  movements  ;  or  these  figures  may  be  attached  h\  pins 
(so  arranged  as  to  keep  them  beyond  the  tlames)  to  the  ends  of 
Ihe  candle,  where  they  can  play  at  see-saw.  The  ingenuity  of 
our  young  readers  can  be  exercised  to  vary  these  met  hods, 
alwa\s  being  careful  to  properly  balance  the  candle. 


A   TRAVELLING   MEDICINE-CASE. 

IN  these  da\s,  when  a  hundred  and  one  dainty  trifles  are  to  lie 
bought  very  inexpensively,  the  sweet  old  custom  of  fashion- 
ing gifts  with  one's  own  skilful  lingers  is  being  rat  her  neglected. 
Hut.  girls,  do  \on  know  the  delight  of  all  the  planning  and 
deciding  on  appropriate  gifts,  I  he  pleasure,  of  selecting  exquisite 
materials  and  artistic  combinations  of  color,  the  keen  gratifica- 


tion  as  the  dainty  work  grows,  the  satisfaction  as  one  pretty 
thing  after  another  is  completed  ami  laid  away  in  gay-colored 
tissue  ? 

There  are  hosts  of  things  to  make.  Suppose  we  begin  with  a 
simple  but  very  useful  gift — a  Hltle  travelling-case  for  bottles. 

We.  may  choose  from  a  \ariety  of  materials  for  our  case,  but 
we  will  decide  on  heavy  brown  linen.  Cut  two  strips  eighteen 
inches  by  twelve,  like  the  illustration.  Sew  across  the  middle 
of  one  a  piece  of  strong  light  blue  silk  elastic  in  loops  large 

c gh  to  hold  a  two-ounce  bottle,  cat-stitching  it  finely  down 

between  each  loop.  This  piece  should  be  strengthened  by  a 
stout  intermediate  lining.  Embroider  on  the  outer  llapeiihcr 
the  initials  of  the  fortunate  recipient  or  "Medicine-case"  in 
fancv  letters  or  in  script.  Put  the  two  pieces  of  linen  together, 
and  bind  them  with  pale  blue  silk  braid.  Sew  a  piece  of  braid 
at  each  side,  to  be  tied  together. 

This  same  case  can  be  charmingly  made  of  pale  blue,  eider- 
down flannel,  lined  w  ith  chamois-skin,  the  elastic  baud  match- 
ing Ihe  outside  material  in  color. 

To  till  the  case  procure  live  little  two-ounce  bottles, labelled 
plainly  "Ammonia,"  "(Singer,"  "Camphor,"  "  Witch-  Hazel," 
"Glycerine,"  or  any  preferred  substitutes,  and  have  the  bottles 
tilled.  C'nt  from  chamois-skin  little  covers  for  the  corks  like 
those,  in  which  perfume  bottles  are  always  lied  up.  Make  (hem 
long  enough  to  come  well  down  on  Ihe  necks  of  the  hollies. 
Through  little  slits  run  baby-ribbon  to  tie  I  hem  down  over  Ihe 
corks. 

Thus  equipped,  the  boarding-school  girl  friend  of  yours  can 
stow  away  her  little  bottles,  tie  up  Hie  case,  ami  pack  it  in  her 
trunk, with  the  serene  consciousness  that  there  uill  be  no  b.-eak- 
age,  and  no  disposal  of  sticky  liquids  over  her  Sunday  gown. 
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VOJ  r.ME  XV. 


A    Klsii    STOR'i 

"YAAS,"said    ill''    old    man.  as    I'll-    hoys   prexxi-d    ;il>iint    llill]  — 
"  yaas.   I   has  eailghl    Milliners  mi  :l  hook.  :ui'  I  hey    v\  a-  I  lie   lii^esl 
Milliners  \  e   ever  seed.       Tllr.sc  Milliners  that    Irnllgllt    wen 
fool  Ion:;." 

"lloh!"  rued   •   nl'  the   parly.      "They   couldn't   have   lieeii 

llll  II  1H  >\\  s.    I  hell." 

"  ^i  :ias.  t  hey    was  Ulillliers  too,"  Said  !  he  old  IM:I  ii.      "  Se  v  m  loot 

long    :ni'    vvei"Jlln'    ihnty     | Is    apiece;    1ml     th'lt     wasn't     tllr 

funny    |i:il  'I   of  it.       The  funny    pail    aliolll    I  licill  mill  nri  >  \v  as  I  li.i  I 
y  "ii  eoiildn'i    tell  'em   IVuni  hlne-lish." 

"'I'lirn    how    iliil   yon    kno\v    lllt'V    ttriv  lllilllloun  .'"  :i-.l,rd   OU6   ol 
I  111-    lio\  8. 

"How'd  I  know?"  retorted  Hirol.l  ni:in.     "llou'il   I  know.' 

\\h\.l    knoxvcil  «li:it   1    \M-nt  iNliin'  for,  diiln'l    I.'      I   \\.-i-   :nh-i 

liiilincrs.  liliil    \vln-n    I'm    :irlrr  iniiiiiri^    I    ilon't    ki-ti-li    1>1  ur-lish. 
'I'lial's  hou  ." 


THE    1M   l!-l   IT    UK    KNO\VI.KI>  ; 


MrsT  r.i-:  \  i  i:\  D 

.ll   NNN.     "  l':l|i:l.  (_'ool<    Mlllsl    In-    MT\    ^OOll." 

PAPA.  ••  \Vli\,  ni\  dear?" 

.I|\N\.    "  lii-rnnsr.  111    Illy  lessiill     lasl     Sillllla\     it    saiil    tll.'lt    tllr 

\\  irki-i!  si  i  all  not  li\  r  on  i  half  their  days,  and  Cook  says  she  has 

Ii  \i  il  out  all  her  liiV." 


A    PREFERENCE. 
Till-:   thiii};*  I   rralh    Ilk.-   I  In-    besl 

In   all   this  \\  orlil  of  sinuiTs, 
An-   lo\s   ami   c-:uiiliij>.  |ia's   ami    ma's. 

\ml    nii-rry   l>irt  Inlay   ilium-is. 


A   \VIs|| 
1    i  i'Ai:\    I  In-   i  nli-s  of  liasrliall. 

Ami   learn    them   \  rr\    ijiiirK  : 
I    \\  i-h   n    « ere   tin-  sanu-   \\  ith 

Mv   aiitliiiittic. 


MIE  KXE\V  IT. 

TEAI'IIKI:  Ha  i-liixii}.    "(_'an  any  om-  ti-11   me  why  the   1  \ri--liiid 
is  so  nameil  .'" 

Silenrr   reij;iieil    for  i|iiite  a    lime,  when   a  little   li\  e-\  i-ai  old 
ea^erlv    raised  her  hand. 

I  i   M  m:i:.   "Well,  what  is  it,  Ma\  .'" 

"Ain't  it  lirran.se  he  tells  such  awful  lies  ?" 


TT1ROCGH    THE    REGULAR    CHANNELS. 

li'uliltii'..   "If  yon   direet   yonr  letter  that    way,  Thad,  it    will 
not  stand  the  j;liost  of  a  dialler  to  rea<  h  I'nele  .Inhli." 
TllAK.    "  The  iilinal  of  :i    ehanee.'       \Vliy.  of 

eoiirs.-  il  will,  for  it  '11  go  through  the  Dead- 
Let  ler  dfliue." 


i:!;.   "  <;eori;e.  s))ell  eat." 
(li:oi:ci:.  "C-a-t-    cat." 
TiAriiKi:.   ••  That's  riyht  :   nothini;  hard  aliont  that,  is  there?' 

CliiiKiii:.   "No,  maun."      Then,  dnnl.t  Iiilly,  "  '(.'e[it    the    I es 

ami  ela  w  8." 


CONUNDRUM. 

\VIIAT  hinl  whieh  sits  outside  of  Willie's 
window  sn^ests  his  |iiMiishment  whenever 
he  is  naughty  .'  The  "  Whip-poor-w  ill." 

MULVII.I.E.  "When  I  urow  up  I'm  i;oin'  to 
lie  an  <n  i;a  n-yri  mlei .  a  nd  then  whenever  I 
have  to  icui'/r  1  can  2>lnil — .see  .'" 

Tut  it  n. KS.  "I'apa.  what's  tin-  reason  that 
when  I  drop  my  hall  it  falls  down,  a,u&  if  I 

drop  my  lialloon  \tj'nllx  iijif" 


(i.\i:[)KM-:i:  tt»  I'nl.n  i/mu  lixnil).  "What 
do  von  mean  hy  pnllinj;  I  hose  egg.s  in  the 
Around.  I'at  .'" 

I'A  i .  "Sure,  sir,  an'  didn't  v  e  say  we  were 
to  raise  egg-plants?  Mehhe  it  \v  as  a  h'ui  ye 
wanted  me  to  plaut." 


.liM.   "  I'ajia.w  liv  are  span  ovv  s  \  erv  ehauge- 

ahle  l.irds?" 

I'AI'A.   "  1  don't  know  ,  my  son,  I  am  sure." 
,)IM.   "lieeailsi-    they    an-    spallows    when 

\oii  kill  them,  and  w  hen  yon  eat    them  they 

turn  into  little  mriillnirx." 


l-'t:i',I>I>]i:.  "I'apa.did  il  ever  strike  von 
that  although  Mr.  Tritle  looks  tall,  he  is  m 
reality  v crv  short  .'" 

I'.vi'.v.  "Why  no.  niv  son.  Ilow  do  yon 
I  hat  out  .'" 

l-'l!K.i>l'ir.    •'  \\  ell,   he    is    eertainly    only    a 

Tl'ille  »(•(!•   tivofnt        see  .'" 


lit  i>nv  I'.nV.  "  Mamma,  Bridget  called  me 
'the  hrolh  of  a  hoy.'  I  >oes  she  mean  I've 
beeu  in  iln  MKi/i .'" 


A    CAREPt'L  MOTHER. 

"  ( ;'Mu'-\i')UMN'i.  Mistivss  Nanny  Goat, 
The    I;  his  i|iilti-  \vi-ll  jippi  ,i  i  .' 

"The  kidst  sir?    I  wmilil  have  you  note 
I'll  lia\r  ih>  ^!.•L]lu^  iii  here." 


--• 
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"AN     ANGEL     WITH     LOTS     O'     NERVE.' 


BY   JOHN   JAMESON    GIBSON. 


JACK  HORTON  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. He  found  himself  confronted  by  circum- 
stances winch  obliged  him  to  support  himself,  and  lie 
promptly  went  to  work.  His  education  had  merely  be- 
gun, and  he  was  young',  very  young,  in  the  ways  of  the 
world;  but  yd  he  was  well  armed  to  light,  his  way  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  for  his  weapons  were  aptitude  and 
natural  brightness. 

An  uncle  of  Jack's  was  connected  with  a  manufactur- 
ing concern  which  owned  a  fairly  large   plant  of  mills 


and  shops,  and  employed  several  hundred  men.  Through 
him  Jack  was  able  to  secure  the  position  of  "time-keeper  " 
of  the  works,  and  as  his  uncle  was  the  superintendent, 
and  lived  by  the  mill,  Jack  made  his  new  home  with  him. 
Jack  was  very  well  pleased  with  his  job.  He  sat  at  a 
window  every  morning1  as  the  "hands"  went  by  to  work 
and  passed  in  their  "  checks."  It  was  his  duty  to  ascer- 
tain from  these  checks  what  men  were  there  and  "on 
time,"  and  what  men  were  absent,  and  twice  a  clay  he 
made  a  round  of  the  shops  and  returned  each  man  his 
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Check,         His    bright     young    face,     which     had    :i    "  i 

morning"  suiili'  for  every  "lie  who  passed  his  window. 
uas  ;i  de  ;L-  111  fill  and  encouraging  |iiel  lire  In  meet  u  ilh  on 
the  \\.-iv  to  a  hard  clay's  labor,  and  there  was  not  a  work 
man  who  did  not  feel  brighter  and  Bladder  for  .lacU's 
ha\iii'j-  passed  him  on  his  route  through  the  shops  each 
day.  Jack  had  a  pleasant  word  for  all.  and  a  peculiar 
interesl  in  llial  particular  job  at  whieh  each  man  ua.s 
working.  Tin'  questions  winch  he  asked  in  his  curious. 
Interested  way  won  him  man\  a  strong  friend,  for  I  here 
is  nothing  more  Mattering,  not  only  to  the-  artisan  hut  to 
the  professional  man.  than  a  display  of  ignorance  as  to 
the  me!  hods  and  ways  and  tricks  of  his  trade-. 

In  a  hundred  ways  he  made  himself  popular  with  the 
workmen,  and  however  unnoticeable  were  his  means  of 
winning  their  regard  and  esteem,  his  possession  of  them 
was  nevertheless  very  evident.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  only 

one  of  the  "office  gang"  they  did  not  aetualU  hale-,  for, 
as  a  rule,  that  part  of  such  an  establishment  is  despised 
in  the  "shops,"  with  the  envious  contempt  that  most 
men  who  \\ork  with  their  hands  have  for  those  who  are 
able  to  keep  theirs  clean.  Tic'  had  gone  thus  cheerily 
about  his  work  while  a  month  passed,  when  one  day.  as 
lie  went  his  round,  he  found  evil  expressions  and  black 
looks  on  tin;  faces  of  the  men  instead  of  the  pleasant 
-.miles  In'  was  accustomed  to  meet  with.  There  was  no 
laughing  and  no  joking  among  the  men,  but  a  total  absence 
of  the  usual  prevailing  good  humor.  (  )n  the  contrary, 
there  were  groups  here  and  there  earnestly  discussing 
something  that  seemed  to  have  made  everyone  very  seri- 
ous, and  there  was  an  air  of  anger,  and  with  it  om-  of 
hopeless  desperation,  about  the  men  that  Jack  did  not 
understand.  Something  dreadful  must  have  happened, 
he  thought. 

He  approached  a  great  friend  of  his,  with  whom  In- 
talked  every  day,  and  found  this  man  filing  at  his  bench 
in  a  sullen  manner. 

"Good-morning,  Nobby,"  said  Jack.  "What's  tin- 
matter  this  morning?  Is  any  one  hurt?  Or  are  you 
people  mad  about  something?  Tell  me  what's  wrong." 

His  friend  looked  up  and  said  nothing,  but  silently 
taking  .lack  by  the  arm.  led  him  to  a  comer  of  the  shop, 
where  a  placard  was  posted.  It  was  an  announcement 
from  the  head  otli f  the  company  who  owned  the  mill. 

Jack  read  it.  It  merely  stated  that,  owing  to  lack  of 
orders  and  to  general  financial  difficulties  due  to  hard 
times,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  all  wages  a. 
certain  per  cent,  until  matters  assumed  a  better  shape  in 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
not  be  long  in  taking  place.  It  was  signed  with  his  uncle's 
name. 

While  he  read,  several  men  had  gathered  behind 
him  and  his  friend,  and  they  were  talking  in  low  tones 
of  the  notice.  Jack  turned  when  he  had  finished,  and 
said,  naturally  :  "So  they  are  going  to  reduce  wages,  are 
they?  I  guess  mine  will  go  down  too." 

"  YOIII-H!"  said  his  friend  Nobby,  whose  name  was  John 
Ilartman  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  intimately. 
"  You're  all  right.  You're  in  the  office  gang.  It's  only 
us  poor  workmen  what  nets  all'ccted." 

Jack  was  too  much  absorbed  in  reading  the  placard  a 
second  time  to  notice  the  desperate  air  with  which  this 
\\assaid.  He  turned  again,  and  remarked,  simply  and 
innocently:  "I  wonder  why  it  came  out  so  suddenly? 
Its  queer  my  uncle  I  Jeornv  never  said  anything." 

"Him!"  said  one  of  those  who  had  come  up.  "  Him  .' 
1 1  don't  make  no  difference  to  him,  n<  it  her.  He's  all  right 
— he  is.  It's  only  us  what  feels  it,  and  yet  be  don't  mind 
a  fill,  lakin'  money  from  us.  and  a.ll  the  time  livin'  in  high 
style  in  bis  big  house  up  by  the  otlices.  Ain't  that  so.'" 
and  he  appealed  to  those  around  him. 

Jack  bristled  up. 

"It  isn't,  so!"   was  his  quick  reply.      "lie  hasn't  any- 


thin--  to  do  with  it.  He  "  and  he  was  going  on  to  de 
fend  his  uncle,  u  hen  Nobby  Ilartman  drew  him  away 
from  the  rest,  and  told  him  it  would  m>l  be  safe  to  say  any 
more  in  a  crowd  excited  to  such  a  decree  as  this  sudden 
news  had  made  them.  .Nobby  picked  up  his  work  again, 
and  dropped  a  hint  that  "  he  didn't  know  but  what  there 
in  iL1  III  lie  a  si  rike  talked  of." 

"  A  strike!       What's  a.  strike.  Nobby  :"  Jack  asked. 

"Why,  a  strike's  where  all  the  hands  quit  work, "his 
friend  replied,  "  and  the  shops  can't  run,  and  the  company 
has  to  conn-  'round  and  pay  you  what  you  i-iirii.  That's 
what  il  is.  We  'ain't  never  had  no  strike  here,  beraiise 
this  here  is  a  little  town,  and  the  men  don't  know  much 
about  such  things  Veplmg  by  hearsay.  Them  new  men 
from  the  city  talks  a  good  hit  about  Strikes." 

Jack  was  anxious  to  learn  more,  but  it  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  the  man  Hartman  that  i(  was  the  nephe.  ol 
the  superintendent  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and  that  per- 
haps he  might  have  said  too  much  already.  Consequently 
Jack  could  get  no  more  out  of  him,  and  he  went  on  with 
the  delivery  of  his  checks. 

The  rest  of  the  day  he    tl ght   and   thought  upon  the 

situation  that  had  come  about.  His  uncle,  on  one  hand, 
was  not  very  communicative,  because  he  reali/.ed  Jack's 
close  connection  and  intimacy  with  the  men,  while  the 
latter,  on  their  part,  were  somewhat  afraid  to  express  their 
minds  at  all  freely  before  the-  nephew  of  the  superintend 
cut.  Being  thus  at  a  loss  for  information,  his  knowledge 
of  strikes  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  thought  of  danger 
to  his  mind,  and  the  worst  of  such  a  calamity  that  he 
could  find  to  contemplate  was  tin-  loss  of  his  own  .job,  if 
the  mills  were  to  close  down. 

A  few  days  later,  after  negotiations  which  led  to  no 
change  of  circumstances  were  entered  into  between  the 
company  and  the  men.  a  strike  really  was  declared,  and 
Jack  found  himself  with  nothing  todo  but  to  hang  around 
his  uncle's  house  and  gaze  in  idleness  at  the  deserted  shops 
and  buildings,  and  wait,  as  the  company  was  doing,  for 
the  men  to  give  in  and  return  to  work,  which  it  was  too 
confidently  expected  they  would  shortly  do. 

It  was  the  first  strike  the  Variety  Iron- Works  had  ever 
experienced,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  first  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  the  works  were  situated,  but  it  was  the 
same  sad  story  that  it  always  is,  and  matters  daily  grew 
worse  and  worse. 

One  evening  the  strikers  held  a  mass-meeting  in  an 
open  field  near  the  works.  It  was  at  first  conducted  in 
an  orderly  manner  by  the  sensible,  well-meaning  men  of 
the  crowd,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  disorderly  ele- 
ment gained  control.  The  "new  men  from  the  city,  of 
whom  Jack's  friend  Nobby  had  spoken,  had  been  in  simi- 
lar troubles  elsewhere,  and  knew  how  to  move  a  crowd. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  more  excite  a  hungry,  desper- 
ate man,  and  be  more  powerful  to  steal  away  his  reason 
and  turn  him  into  a  beast,  than  cries  and  appeals  of  an 
anarchist  nature.  Fiery  speeches  were  made,  and  the 
men  were  deeply  moved  by  the  words  of  the  evil-minded 
strangers,  while  the  more  quiet,  methodical  men  were 
put  aside  and  not  listened  to.  It  was  not  long  before,  by 
such  means,  the  meeting  had  been  turned  into  a  howling 
mob. 

From  the  porch  of  his  uncle's  house  Jack  had  seen 
the  men  gathering,  and,  later,  when  the  shouts  came  to 
him  across  the  intervening  space,  his  curiosity  led  him 
down  through  the  mill-yard  towards  the  snot  where  the 
men  had  assembled. 

A  high  brick  wall  surrounded  the  works,  and  Jack 
found  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  climb  over  one  of  the 
heavy  gates  to  get  outside  of  the  yard.  He  climbed  up 
"u  a  pile  of  iron,  and  pulled  himself  up  by  means  of  one 
of  the  Ini^-e  hinges.  He  made  the  climb,  and  when  he 
looked  over  the  to])  of  the  gate,  oil  the  other  side,  a  sight 
met  bis  eves  that  would  have  unnerved  almost  anv  one. 
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Down  the  road  from 
the  place  of  meeting  the 
mob  of  strikers  came 
running  with  howls  and 
yells.  They  were  armed 
with  sticks  and  slum's 
and  fence  rails  ami  pal 
inn's,  and  here  and  there 
uas  a  mail  with  a 
hammer  or  some  other 
tool  that  could  be  used 
as  a  weapon  or  as  a 
means  of  destruction. 
On  they  swept,  led  by 
several  men,  who  incited 
them  by  shouts  to  fol- 
low. 

Jack  instinctively 
drew  down  behind  the 
top  of  the  gate.  What 
was  he  to  do?  Tin- 
strikers  were  coming 
directly  towards  the  gate 
behind  which  he  was, 
and  lie  began  to  realize 
that  it  was  the  road  to 
his  uncle's  house.  What 
were  they  going  to  do; 
There  was  no  telling. 

The  first  of  the  mob 
reached  the  gate,  and  lie 
could  hear  them  as  they 
gathered  there,  so  very 
near  him.  The  wall  was 
too  high  to  climb  with- 
out the  aid  of  a,  ladder, 
and  a  few  blows  on  the 

gate    showed    that,   there  "YOURS!"  SAID  NOBIIY.     "YOO'RK  ALL  RKIHT." 

was  a  plan  on  hand  to 
batter  it  down.  The 
crowd  began  to  discuss  how  to  overcome  this  first  mate-  sick,  and  aren't  we  a  nice  crowd  to  fight  with  ? — two  or 


rial  obstacle  in  its  path. 

Jack  suddenly  made  a  resolution.  He  climbed  up  the 
gate  again  and  stepped  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  His  ap- 
pearance there  was  like  an  apparition,  for  the  sight  of  his 
well-known  figure  revived  his  old  popularity,  and  called 
forth  that  feeling  of  esteem  which  the  men  had  for  him, 
and  which  almost  bordered  oil  love.  He  made  such  an 
innocent  picture  that  the  mob  below  was  surprised  for  the 
moment  into  silence. 

Jack  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
and  his  voice  rang  out.  clearly  and  fearlessly,  for  he  real- 
ized that  on  what  lie  said  the  safety  of  both  life  and  prop- 
erty depended.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do?1'  he  cried. 
"  Why  have  you  all  stones  and  clubs  ?  Do  you  want  to 
kill  the  watchman,  or  do  you  want  to  kill  my  uncle,  or 
his  wife,  or  the  children  '.  <  >r  do  you  intend  to  murder 
me?  Are  you  going  to  burn  the  mill  down?  And  if  you 
did  all  these  things,  what  good  would  it  do  you;  If  you 
had  a  sore  hand,  would  cutting  oft'  your  own  foot,  or 
any  other  person's,  make  your  hand  well  J" 

"  We're  hungry.  We  could  eat  the  foot,"  was  a  grim 
yell  that  came  from  the  crowd  in  answer  to  his  boyish 
attempt  at  a  figure  of  speech. 

"But  you  couldn't,  all  the  same,"  .lack  continued. 
"It  would  make  you  sick.  You  might  go  now  and  do 
all  you  want  to,  and  how  would  it  give  you  work  or  slop 
your  hunger?  And  why  do  you  hate  my  uncle  so  .'  He 
had  to  do  what  the  company  told  him.  He  suffers  in  this 
strike  too,  for  his  wages  are  cut  off  like  the  rest.  And 
[with  a  grand  air]  so  are  mine  !  Now  what  are  we  going 
to  do  when  our  money  runs  out?  We'll  starve  too,  I 
guess.  And  besides,  my  uncle's  wife  and  children  are 


three  hundred  of  you  against  live  or  six  of  us;  for  you 
can't  count  the  baby.  Won't  it  read  well  in  the  news- 
papers? And  if  you  do  burn  the  mill  down,  won't  it 
make  the  company  real  hopping  mad;  but  what  will  you 
".am  ;  And  won't  it  make  a  nice  big  bonfire?  But  you 
can't  bake  any  bread  or  cook  anything  else  to  eat  in  that 
tire,  can  you;'' 

He  did  not  know  what  more  to  say,  and  yet  he  knew 
he  did  not  dare  stop.  The  men  had  been  strangely  lis- 
tening to  him  more  attentively  than  he  had  hoped,  and 
lie  wanted  to  hold  them  longer.  Suddenly  he  discovered 
some  of  his  favorites  of  the  shops  in  the  crowd  below. 

"  I  see  Nobby  Hartman  down  there.  And  there's  \Ves 
McGuire  and  Mike  Nolan,"  he  said,  pointing  at  them  in 
turn,  while  they  hung  their  heads.  "  What  are  you  do 
ing  here  ;  I  thought  you  men  had  more  sense.  Come 
out  here  iii  front,  Nobby,  and  tell  these  men  that  you  for 
one  won't  go  on  wilh  them;  and  you  too,  Wes.  and  you, 
Mike.  And  there's  (trail'  Smvser,  too.  Why,  you  peo- 
ple used  to  be  great  friends  of  mine  once.  Stand  by  me 
now;"  and  he  jumped  down  from  the  wall  before  them. 

The  man  Hartman  did  seem  to  be  moved.  He  respond- 
ed to  his  young  friend's  appeal,  and  pushing  his  way  to 
the  front,  he  stepped  before  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  gate 
and  said:  "The  lad's  right.  This  business  won't  do  us 
no  good,  but  lots  o'  harm,  and  the  man  that  lays  a  hand 
to  force  this  gate  has  to  push  me  aside  lirst." 

Three  or  four  others  of  the  better  element  were  at,  his 
side  in  a  moment  to  back  up  his  statement  with  force  if 
necessary,  and  no  one  moved.  The  anger  of  the  mob, 
which  had  burst  forth  like  a  llaine,  had  needed  merely 
some  little  check  to  cause  it  to  die  out  entirely.  There 
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were  several  voices  raised,  and  a  weak  cll'»i-t.  was  made 

to  e b\    those  who  had  1 n   llif   leaders  lln1  moment 

before;  but  il  was  unsuccessful,  lor  tliere  \v;is  no  more 
excitement,  no  more  panic,  as  1  In 're  luiil  been.  And  \\  hen 
•  lack  bad  fearlessh  hung  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
had  dropped  down  outside  among  tliem.  that  little  a. -I  of 
itself  seemed  to  presuppose  oi-der.  anil  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  further  violence.  Many  who  had  already 
fill-own  away  their  sticks  and  stones  turned  and  walked 

away,  and  others  who  liad  not   \et  done  so  now  followed 

then' example  in  a  shamefaced  sort  ol   way. 

"  \\"ell.  lad.  that  was  a  good  job  you  just  done. "said 
Nohhv.  wln-n  beaiid  .lack  alone  ivmained.  "  Von  saved 
a  good  deal  thai  time  both  lor  us  and  the  company,  and 
.1  good  many  of  us  won't  forgit  it.  Why.  lad,  you're  our 
good  aniM'l.  that's  \\  hat  \  oil  are." 

"Oh  no.  Nobby."  .lack  replied,  laughing.  "I  didn't  do 
much  to  ship  the  I'OW.  It  was  you  and  \\~es  and  the  rest 
that  did  it." 

The  old  workman  was  not  averse  to  being  thus  Mattered 
with  part,  ol'  i he  civil 1 1,  hut  he  answered,  honestly:  "No, 

Jack,  it  was  all  you —you.  our  good  angel;  and  all  angel 
with  lots  o'  nerve  you  was.  too,  my  hoy.  Why.  no  one 
but  you  could  V  persuaded  them  fools  they  was  wrong. 
When  you  came  out  there  on  the  wall,  of  a  sudden  we. -til 
felt  like  fools.  Itul  it's  all  over,  and,  let  me  tell  you.  it 
won't  be  long  before  we're  all  backat  work  again.  Them 
city  fellers  has  bad  too  much  inllnence.  liood-by,"  he 
called,  as  be  left  .lack'  by  the  gate.  "  1  expert  to  see  you 
at  the  same  old  place  right  soon,  and  when  this  job  ".its 
out  you'll  git  your  reward.  You  bet  you  will." 
And  he  was  not  mistaken. 


LION  TAMKHS   AM)  TL'AINKKS. 

BY    GUSTAV    KOHIifi. 

IT  is  a  great  card  for  an  actor  to  have  sprung  from  a 
family  of  actors  ;  and  it  is  a  great  card  for  a  lion  tamer 
to  have  sprung  from  a  family  whose  members  have 
"bearded  the  lion  in  his  den, "as  the  "Professor"  says. 
I  know  a  young  lion-tamer  whose  friends  in  the  profes- 
sion consider  it  a  great  feather  in  his  cap  that  his  aunt 
had  her  head  bitten  otf  by  a  lion.  His  father,  a  lion- 
tamer  of  note,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Womb- 
well,  who  was  the  Barnum  of  England.  "Charles 
Wombwcll,  later  Sir  ( 'harles  Wombwell,  Baronet,  hav- 
ing been  knighted  by  her  Most  (Jracious  Majesty  the 
Queen, "the  " Professor "  always  says,  in  referring  to  the 
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far!.  Sir  ('harles  was  my  friend's  grandfather.  It  was 
Miss  Wombwell.  another  daughter,  who  was  so  shock- 
iii'jl\  killed.  She  was  a  ".real  tamer  and  I  ra  i  ner.  a  ml 
for  many  years  part  of  her  "art  "  uas  to  pill  her  head  in 

the    lion's    mouth.       I! •    day.    uilhoul.    the     slightest. 

warning,   the    jaws  came  together. 

.My   friend    tells  me  that    few   1  ions  a  re  caught .  and   that 

hardly  one    full  grown    lion   a    year   is  exported    fr the 

tropics.  Even  when  a  lion  has  been  trapped  there  is 
clanger  in  getting  him  out.  and  the  trappers  often  become 
so  frightened  that  they  shoot  him.  An  imported  lion  is 
usually  more  valuable  than  one  bred  in  captivity,  he- 
cause  he  has  more  life  and  vigor  and  more  of  the  lion's 
true  nobility.  In  zoological  gardens  cubs  are  often  bred 
from  animals  which  were  themsehes  born  in  captivity, 
and  so  the  breed  begins  to  degenerate  into  deformities, 
cripples,  and  "maniacs."  "When  you  see  a  lion  circling 
around  in  his  den,  it  is  not  because  lie  is  ferocious,  but 
because  be  hasn't  the  sense  to  do  anything  else.  You 
may  be  pretty  sure  he  was  bred  in  captivity;  for  an  im- 
ported lion  never  loses  his  majestic  mien  and  hearing. 
Even  if  he  is  sullen  it  is  with  the  wounded  dignity  of  a 
del  broiied.  and  captive  monarch.  Hence  an  alert  show- 
man is  always  on  the  lookout  for  an  imported  animal, 
and  will  pay  from  two  thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  one.  Tliere  is  about  as  much  judgment  needed  in 
buying  a  lion  as  in  a  horse-trade. 

Often  the  beast's  bearing  is  anything  but  majestic 
when  he  arrives  in  England — the  wild-animal  market  of 
the  world — ai.d  this  is  the  reason  a  lion  trade  calls  for 
so  much  judgment.  After  his  capture  he  has  probablv 
been  drawn  many  days  behind  bullocks  to  the  seaboard, 
poorly  tended  by  natives,  badly  fed.  and  subjected  to 
many  indignities  by  those  whom,  if  he  had  his  freedom, 
he  could  strike  down  with  a  blow  of  his  paw  or  crush 
with  n  snap  of  his  jaws.  The  sea  voyage  is  more  or  less 
rough,  the  food  and  treatment  indifferent,  so  that  by  the 
time  he  arrives  in  England  he  is  more  dead  than  alive. 
It  takes  a  connoisseur  to  judge  whether  this  measly-look- 
ing brute  can  be  toned  up  or  not.  A  good  judge  can  tell 
if  the  most  unpromising-looking  beast  can  be  restored  to 
his  former  majestic  beauty. 

With  this  process  of  restoration  the  taming  begins. 
The  lion  is  treated  with  the  consideration  due  his  rank. 
He  is  placed  in  a  deii  with  plenty  of  moving  room,  has  an 
ample  quantity  of  straw  for  bedding,  and  is  put  on  proper 
diet.  He  becomes  accustomed  to  quiet  usage.  The  tamer 
will  now  be  much  about  the  cage,  so  that  the  lion  will 
connect  him  with  the  kind  treatment  accorded  him.  "I," 
said  my  friend,  "  rarely  pass  a  den  without  stopping,  if 
only  foi-  a,  moment,  to  say  a  few  kind  words.  I  have 
done  this  with  lions  until  they  were  so  sure  they  might 
expect  nothing  but  kindness  from  me  that  they  came  to 
the  front  bars  of  the  den  whenever  they  saw  me  approach- 
ing it.  and  allowed  me  to  stroke  theih.  Indeed,  they 
would  know  me  even  in  the  dark. 

"When  I  have  struck  up  an  outside  friendship  with  a 
lion,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  his  allowing  me  to  enter 
the  den.  There  are,  however,  some  lions  who  will  stand 
ott'  a  tamer  as  long  as  possible.  I  know  of  one  lion  to 
whose  den  we  are  obliged  to  have  several  entrances.  As 
soon  as  the  tamer  appears  at  any  one  of  these,  the  lion 
will  spring  over  to  it  and  lie  against  it  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing opened.  I  have  known  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
pass  before  the  tamer  could  effect  an  entrance,  and  .some- 
times he  has  to  give  up.  This  lion  is  a,  noble-looking, 
black  maned,  ferocious  brute,  who  has  killed  three  men 
in  his  den,  and  probably  any  number  of  natives  before 
lie  was  captured.  lie  may  have  been  the  lion  who,  when 
his  lioness  ran  up  all  out  of  breath  and  asked,  '  My  liege, 
have  you  seen  a  man  running  this  way?'  replied,  as  he 
smacked  his  chops:  'Yes,  dear.  He  has  just  stepped  in- 
side.' 
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"Once  inside  this 
den  the  tamer  does 
give  the  bruk-.-i  chance,  hut 
falls  upon  him,  striking 
him  with  the  ll.-it.  of  ;i  short 
sword,  and  slim. I  ing  a  n 
volver  loadi'd  witli  hla  n  i 
cartridges.  He  is  in  the 
den  only  fifteen  seconds, 
though  these  appear  twnur 
three  minutes  to  witnesses 
of  the  exciting  scene.  The 
tamer  simply  does  not  give 
the  lion  an  opening.  He 
knows  heller,  lor  he  was 
the  under-study  to  the  last 
tamer  whom  the  brute  kill- 
ed. This  tamer  slipped 
and  fell,  and  in  an  instant 
the  lion  was  upon  him. 
The  present  tamer  dashed 
into  the  den  with  a  revolv- 
er and  an  iron  bar,  shot  the1 
lion  in  the  foot,  beat  him 
off,  and  rescued  the  tamer 
from  the  den.  But  the 
poor  fellow  died  in  twenty 
minutes.  Doubtless  the 
lion  has  so  much  respect 
for  the  blank  -  cartridges 

which  the  present  tamer   tires  because  he  remembers  the 
wound  in  his  foot. 

"  Men,"  continued  my  friend.  "  who  would  face  almost 
any  danger  without  flinching  quail  before  a  lion  in  his 
den.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  fearless  fellow,  begged  me  so 
often  to  take  him  into  the  den  with  me,  that  one  clay  I 
consented.  I  never  saw  such  a  change  come  over  a  man 
as  came  over  him  when  Ihe  irate  closed  upon  us.  He 
stood  there  pallid,  dazed,  unnerved,  and  I  had  to  liu-ile 
him  out.  I  have  even  seen  a  tamer  lose  heart.  A  lion 
with  us  had  just,  killed  a  tamer,  and  this  was  the  first  man 
to  face  him  since  the  tragedy.  He  went  in.  shut  the  door. 
and  stood  there  like  a  pillar  of  salt.  1  jumped  up  the 
steps,  reached  for  him,  shook  him,  and  pulled  him  oiil. 

"  I  have  faced  a  good  many  lions,  but  fortunately  have 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  trade  marks."  The  tamer 
here  showed  me  three  large  claw  scars  on  his  left  lee1 
"  I  was  putting  five  lions,"  he  said,  "  through  their  tricks, 
when  one  of  them,  with  an  air  of  'just  take  that,'  struck 
at  my  leg.  burying  three  claws  into  il.  I  went  right  on 
with  the  performance.  If  I  bad  stopped,  and  tried  to  get 
out  of  the  den,  I  would  have  been  killed.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  affair  was  that  while  1  had  three  claw 
wounds  on  my  leg,  there  were  only  two  tears  in  my  bose 
and  but  one  in  my  trousers 

"I  am  not  such  a  linn  believer  in  the  power  of  the 
human  eye  over  wild  animals.  A  trainer  often  has  too 
many  wild  beasts  in  the  den  to  watch  them  all.  1  have, 
for  instance,  had  twelve  animals  in  a  den-  lions,  liters, 
wolves,  hyenas,  and  sheep.  It  was  literally  a  case  of  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together.  If  I  bad  left  the 

den,  they   would   still   have  1 n    lying  down    together 

with  the  Iamb  inside  the  lion.  In  taming  or  training 
wild  animals  you  want  to  let  them  know  that  you  have 
plenty  of  nerve,  and  if  you  see  an  animal  watching  you, 
you  want  to  watch  him,  and,  while  goinir  on  with  your 
performance,  curtail  it.  When  m\  friend  the  lion  clawed 
me  I  was  teaching  the  cues  to  an  under  stmh 
pose  that  in  turning  to  look  a  I  him  to  emphasize  one  of 
the  cues— I  didn't  give  the  lion  quite  as  much  elbow  room 
as  he  was  accustomed  to.  That  is,  as  a  rule,  a  greal  point 
with  a  lion. 

"One  of  my  lions  once  gnawed   through  the  wooden 
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floor  of  his  den  and  got  loose  in  a  large  auction  \ard  at 
night.  I  heard  the  noise,  and  opening  the  door  of  my 
saloon,  as  u  e  call  a  menagerie  car  in  England.  1  saw  Mr. 
Lion  sauntering  about  the  premises.  It  might  have 
meant  death  to  a  good  many  people,  had  he  still  been  at 
large  when  (be  gates  were  opened.  I  called  two  or  three 
of  our  people  to  be  ready  with  some  shutters,  and  seeing 
a  jack  prop  on  the  ground,  1  jumped  down  and  picked  it 
up.  When  thc>  lion  saw  me  be  made  a  rush  for  me. 
When  lie  was  almost  on  me  I  dodged  and  caught  him 
full  on  the  end  of  the  nose  with  the  prop.  That  U  an 
animal's  most  sensitive  point.  Tin1  blow  knocked  him 
'silly, 'and  before  he  could  collect  his  senses  \vo  had  him 
surrounded  with  shutters,  and  got  him  into  a  shifting 
cage." 

There  are  tamers  and  trainers.  A  lamer  is  simply  a 
man  of  unlimited  nerve.  A  trainer  lias  nerve  and  judg- 
ment. My  friend  tells  me  that  a  trainer  can  leach  a  lion 
about  as  many  tricks  as  can  be  taught  a  doi'  Sometimes 
the  lion  himself  will  unconsciously  suggest  a  new  trick. 
"  I  had  to  train  four  lions  to  jump  a  gale.  One  of  them 
was  so  stubborn  that  1  determined  to  leave  him  for  the 
last.  When  1  came  lo  him  he  was  lying  in  a  corner.  I 
bewail  si  riking  him.  He  Sprang  up  and  came  to\\  ard  me. 
Me  bad  a  w  icked  look,  so  1  hit  him  a  sharp  blow  from  be 
low  on  the  end  of  the  nose  with  m\  ca  i  ie,  I  be  on  1  \  wea 
pon  I  ever  take  into  the  den.  The  blow  StUllg  linn  SO  il 

turned  him  around,  and,  as  if  to  escape  another,  he  jumped 

up  lo   the  bars  and    remained    standing  w  il  b    bis    fore    feel 
upon  one  of  them.       He  gave  me  a  look  which  said  plain 
|\.  '  I'll  stop   here  if  \  on   won'l    do   il    again.'      II-   loi 
superb  standing  there  drawn  up  to  his   full  height 
sat  down  on  the  gate,  lii  a  cigarette,  and  kepi  him  in  thai 
position  till  1  had  finished.      i    trained   tin-  other  lions  ill 
the  act,  and  a  line  appearance  ihe  four   made  stam 

.-cjainst   ihe  bars. 

••   \noiber  friend   of  mine  was  in    the  audience  win 
lioness    killed    a     trainer  at    the    I'aris    Eippodrome.       Slii- 
liad    been    I  rained    to  approach    him    fr I"  hind    n 

her   hind    legs,  and    place    her   I  roilt    paw   i  U] Ill 

ders.       She  did   so  this  lime.       Then   quietly  thrustin 
bead  over  bis  shoulder,  she  sei/.ed   him  by  the    throat    and 
lileralU    tOSSed    him    over    her  back.       The    oilier    lions   in 
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the  den  fell  upon   him,  and  though  he  was  rescued  from 
I  In-  den,  lie  died  within  an  hour 

I    asked    lin-    trainer  why   In-    never  armed    himself  with 
more    than    ;i    cane.       Tamers    rareh    ilid.hr    said.       There 

was  no  use     A  I 's  attacli  was  like  a  thunderbolt.    <  me 

bite,  one  blow   with   the  claw  was  deadly.       Tin-    men    sla 
liomd    outside   with    i-arliines  anil    red   hut    irons  are   there 
only  ID  drive  the    lion    oil'    i  he   bod  \    of  his  vielini,  so  that, 
In-  can    he    e-ot    out    of    the   dc'ii    alive,    and    the    spectators 
saved  the  hoi-ror  of  Seeing   him  devoured. 


CADE!      DAYS : 

A.       STORY       <>!•'      •\VKr-r       l'<  )INT. 
11Y    CAPTAIN    C'HAl.'l  l>     KING,    U.S.A., 

AUTHOR    <>v    "A    WAI:  -  TIMI-.    WOOINO,'    "BETWEEH    THE    LINES," 
••  ('Ain-Aii.MMi  \vini  (  IBOOK." 


CHAP TEH     XII. 

OCTOBEE  came  and  went.  The  Highlands  were  all 
atlame  with  the  'jorgeoiis  line  of  the  aiitiimn  foliage. 
The  mountain  air  \vas  cris]i  and  keen,  full  of  exhilara- 
tion and  life.  Pegular  hours,  regulated  exercise,  sound 
sleep  were  all  c<  m  hi  n  ing  to  bring  about  among  the  plehes 
the  very  "pink  of  condition."  Letters  from  the  far 
frontier,  coming  regularly,  gave  Geordie  comfort  and  en- 
couragement. Both  his  father  and  Mr.  Mc(  Yea  hade  him 
he  of  good  cheer,  and  all  would  come  well.  Ho  used  to 
steal  away  to  a  i|iiiet,  nook  near  Koscius/ko's  (  iarden  to 
read  his  mother's  loving  missives  in  those  days,  for  there 
was  little  peace  for  him  at  home.  Penny  was  developing 
a  new  trait  with  an  old  name — "honing  popularity,"  it 
used  to  be  called.  The  episode  of  the  cigarettes  had 
caused  among  all  thinking  members  of  the  Fourth  Class 
much  unfavorable  comment  at  Fra/ier's  expense,  and  lie 
was  quick  to  note  the  coldness  and  aversion. 

"  See  here,  Pops,"  said  he,  "  if  you  think  I  ought  to  go 
and  tell  the  commandant  I  was  smoking.  I'll  do  it;  hut 
it  isn't  going  to  help  you,  that  I  can  see.  It's  all  the 
fault  of  these  brutal  regulations,  making  you  responsible 
because  you  were  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  come  in 
and  order  that  smoking-  stopped  in  your  room  right  oil'. 
If  my 'confessing  my  part  in  it  would  remove  vour  pun 
ishmenl  I'd  do  it,  q nick  as  a  cat  can  jump  but  il  couldn't, 
so  what's  the  use?" 

Graham  shook  his  head,  and  Frazier  magnified  that 
into  proportions  which  enabled  him  to  savto  manva 
classmate,  "1  otfered  to  go  and  assume  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility provided  I  didn't  have  to  name  the  others, 
but  (iraham  begged  me  not  to  do  it." 

And  now.  by  way  of  retaining  his  hold  on  the  class, 
Benny  became  a  lavish  entertainer.  Many  an  evening 
lie  would  invite  certain  of  his  cronies  to  come  up  after 
supper  and  "bring  the  crowd."  as  he  expressed  it.  It 
meant  that  another  instalment  of  luxuries  had  been  re- 
ceived. It,  was  an  easy  matter  for  Ins  fond  parents  to 
send  box  after  box  of  fruil,  confectionery,  or  goodies  of 
some  kind  to  "Mr.  Peter  Peterson,"  at  Highland  Falls, 
and  for  "  Mr.  Peterson  "  to  fetch  them  up  the  back  road 
west  of  the  observatory,  and  down  the  hill  behind  the 
barracks,  where,  under  cover  of  darkness,  Benny  and  his 
chums  could  meet  him  anil  run  the  contraband  up  to  the 
room.  Cadets  were  permitted  to  receive  an  occasional 
box  from  home,  but,  not  in  such  frequency,  or  without 
inspection  by  the  ollicer  in  charge.  And  so  while  Pops 
and  (  'onnell  and  Ames,  and  other  solid  men  of  the  class, 
were  taking  their  evening  stroll  before  study  hour.  Benny 
and  his  set  were  feasting  and  smoking  in  barracks,  but 
smoking  no  more  when  (iraham  was  orderly, 
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"  I    don't    mean    |..    make  an)    trouble  about    this  case," 

Pops  had  said,  verj  quietly,  "but   1  give  fair  warning    1 

wil  Make  no  more  demerits  and  punish  men  I  on  other  men's 

account." 

Bennj  con  ided  to  his  fellows  thai  (iraham  was  a  close- 
listed,  sel  fish  Seotchy,as-he  ought  to  have  had  sense  enough 

to  know    he  would  be.       lie  was  son  \    he  hail  chosen   him 

as  a  tent   and   r n   mate,  but    he  couldn't    leave  him   HOW, 

when  (iraham  so  needed  his  help  in  mathematics,  and 
there  were  not  a,  few  who  accepted  his  statement  as  both 

plausible  and  probable.  I'p  in  the  lirst  section,  however, 
the  keener  minds  were  "gelling  on  to  Fra/.icr.'  as  ('on 
nell  expressed  it.  and  along  about  the  middle  of  \o\em 
her  a  thing  OCCUl'red  that  set  I  hem  all  to  I  hi  liking. 

l!y  this  time  the  ehtss  was  hard  at    work  in  a  more  ililli 
cult  and   intricate   part   of  the   text,  ami   the    ground    was 
not  so  familiar   to  the  pri/e  scholar  of   Beanton.       Fra/ier 
had   to  study,  and   he  didn't    like  it.       I'p  to  this  point    his 

easy   How  of   language    and    his   conlident    mien.  ( pled 

with  the  thorough  mathematical  drilling  he  had  had  at 
home,  had  stood  him  ill  excellent  stead.  He  was  leading 
the  class  at  an  easy  gait,  and  winning  the  highest  mark 
without,  much  effort.  "lie  can't  help  beini'  head  in 
French,  loo."  said  his  friends.  "  hut  if  he  land  anywhere 
in  the  .Vs.  he's  sure  of  the  head  of  Ihe  class."  Put  about 
this  time  Ames  and  Wheeler  began  to  crowd  him.  They 
were  "  maxing  through,"  while  Penny  showed  an  occa 
sional  -.H.  -.S.  and  once  "Old  Scad"  had  actually  had 
to  cut  oil'  three  tenths  from  his  mark.  An  admirable 
and  patient  instructor,  he  had  one  or  two  defects,  as  have 
most  men.  lie  was  a.  trifle  deaf,  and  decidedly  unsuspi- 
cious. An  honorable  gentleman  himself,  lie  was  unpre- 
pared for  the  faintest  deception  in  others.  Twice  had  the 
section  noted  that  when  up  on  questions  Frazier  was 
taking  advantage  of  this,  for  when  asked  in  a  tone  which 
clearly  indicated  that  the  answer  as  heard  or  understood 
was  an  error,  Benny  had,  in  repeating  the  answer,  changed 
his  words  accordingly.  Connell,  naming  no  names,  asked 
Mr.  Olis  and  Mr.  Glenn  if  this  were  considered  fair. 

No.  sir:   emphatically  no,  sir."  was  the  reply. 

(  die  Friday  night,  with  a  lesson  for  the  morrow  that 
was  unusually  intricate,  Frazier  sat  chuckling  over  an 
amusing  book  he  had  smuggled  into  barracks,  while 
Pops  was  painfully  laboring  at  his  slate.  Next  morning 
ul  breakfast  some  one  asked  Benny  how  he  "worked  out 
the  rule"  in  a  certain  case,  and  Benny  laughingly  an- 
swered. 

"  I  haven't  even  looked  at  it  yet." 

"  Well,  then,  you'd  better  be  doing  it,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

I'Ya/.ier  had  counted  on  the  fact  that  for  three  days 
past  he  had  been  up  at  Ihe  front  board  on  the  lesson  of 
the  day.  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  happen- 
ing this  Saturday  ruing.  If  called  up  at  all  it,  would 

be  on  the  work  of  the  previous  day.  At  any  rate,  after 
breakfast  would  be  time  enough.  But  so  dillicult  was 
Ihe  demonstration,  that  when  he  fell  in  with  his  section 
he  had  not  been  able  to  finish  it.  That  day  was  signal- 
ized by  many  a  "cold  fess ''  in  the  lower  sections;  but 
they  were  forgotten  in  view  of  what  happened  in  the 
lirst.  Connell  and  Harris  in  succession  had  faced  about 
with  "clean  boards." 

"I  can  do  anything  else  in  the  lesson,  sir,  but  not 
that,"  said  the  latter. 

But  "Scad"  was  not  appeased.  "This  ought  not  to 
occur  in  Ihe  lirst  section,"  he.  said.  "  That  '11  do."  Then 
looking  around,  as  though  searching  for  some  one  to  do 
.justice  to  the  subject,  his  eye  fell  on  Benny.  "  Mr.  Fra- 
zier, take  that  demonstration." 

And  with  a  cold  chill  darting  up  his  legs  Benny  went 
to  the  board.  It  was  barely  S.:!();  there  was  no  hope 
of  stringing  out  his  work  so  as  to  have  it  unfinished 
and  unmjirked  when  the  bugle  sounded.  That  might  do 
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in  the  fifth  section,  but  not  in  the  first.  Keeping  up  his 
bold,  confident  manner,  he  chalked  briskly  away,  bill 
praying  trusting  something  might  b:i|ipen  to  help  him 
through.  Ames,  at  the  next  board,  was  deep  in  his  own 
problem — a  long,  intricate  matter.  Nine  o'clock  boomed 
from  the  old  tower,  and  still  l.hesc  two  leaders  faced  their 
boards  and  figured  away.  At  last  Penny  could  see  that 
Ames  had  skilfully  and  perfectly  solved  his  problem,  a  ml 
(hat  in  the  natural  order  of  things  he  would  be  called  on 
lo  recite  as  soon  as  liellton  finished  Then  would  come 
his  turn,  and  for  the  life  of  him  lie  could  not  remember 
an  important  equation,  on  which  everything  depended 
— he,  Fra/.ier.  the  cadet  so  confidently  hooked  for  the 
head  of  the  class !  Then  Benton  began  to  stumble,  and 
"Old  Scad"  went  over  to  the  board  to  explain.  Ames 
finished  his  work,  laid  aside  his  chalk,  dusted  his  lingers, 
gave  a  downward  pull  to  his  coat  and  an  upward  hitch 
to  his  trousers,  picked  up  the  pointer,  and  was  about 
turning,  when  Frazier's  hand  touched  his  sleeve.  Oil  the 
board  before  him  Benny  had  chalked  as  much  of  the 
needed  equation  as  he  remembered,  followed  by  ail  in- 
terrogation mark.  An  appealing  glance  fold  what  was 
wanted.  Ames  glanced  anxiously  about  him,  hesitated, 
colored,  then  impatiently  took  up  the  chalk,  and  while 
Scad's  broad  blue  back  was  turned,  rapid  I  \  wrote  the 
missing  links.  Frazier  copied,  nodded  gratefully,  and 
went  on.  The  claimant  for  the  head  of  the  class  had 
sought  and  obtained  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  a  rival.  Scad  neither  saw  nor  suspected.  The  en- 
trance of  "the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  making  the 
rounds  of  his  class,  led  to  an  exhaustive  explanation  of 
some  difficult  points  ill  the  day's  lesson.  Then  Ames  be- 
gan reciting  oil  his  problem,  and  before  he  finished  the 
bugle  recall  came  ringing  through  the  corridors. 

"That'll  do,  Mr.  Ames;  that'll  do,  Mr.  Frazier;  sec- 
tion's dismissed,"  said  Scad;  and  Benny  was  saved. 

"It  may  do  in  the  fifth  section,  by  gum!  but  never  in 
the  first."  said  Wheeler  and  others  that  evening.  "If 
Fra/.ier  comes  out  head,  it's  fraud,  and  nothing  less." 

But  Benny  held  that  as  he  didn't  recite  it  made  no  dif- 
ference. Yet  when  Monday  came  it,  was  found  that  he 
had  been  marked  3  for  the  work  which,  had  he  been 
cross-examined,  lie  could  have  explained  only  partially, 
on  which  but  for  Ames's  aid  he  would  have  failed  dis- 
astrously. Frazier's  mark  for  the  week  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  classmate  at  whose  expense  and  personal  risk 
Benny  was  saved. 

"I'd  rather  be  the  foot  of  the  class  with  your  reputa- 
tion. Pops,  than  head  of  the  corps  with  Frazier's."  said 
Connell,  hotly,  for  Geordie  was  low  in  his  mind.  He 
had  been  given  a  hard  demonstration  that  very  morn- 
ing, had  failed,  and  now  was  fearful  of  going  down 
another  section. 

And  now,  except  weekly  inspection  and  occasional 
guard  duty,  there  were  no  formations  underarms.  Drills 
were  discontinued.  Study  hours  were  longer.  So  were 
the  lessons.  The  snow-flurries  became  frequent.  The 
dark,  dreary  winter  days  were  upon  them,  Geordie  took 
his  regular  exercise,  and  was  beginning  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  likeliest  athletes  in  the  class.  The 
gymnasium  of  those  days  was  a  primitive  affair,  hut  the 
instructor  knew  his  business,  and  taught  it.  All  the 
plebes  began  to  look  forward  with  eagerness  or  appre- 
hension to  the  midwinter  turning-point — the  January 
examination.  Once  more,  finding  himself  losing  ground 
with  his  class,  Benny  was  devoting  himself  to  Pops. 
There  is  nothing  more  ephemeral  than  popularity,  and 
110  place  where  it  counts  for  so  little  as  West  Point. 
Plebe  leaders  and  idols  sometimes  hold  their  sway  be- 
yond the  winter  solstice,  but  rarely  last  till  .lune. 
Then,  little  by  little,  men  who  were  hardly  noticed  at 
the  start  begin  to  come  forging  to  the  front  with  the 
backing  of  solid  respect,  and  these  are  the  "stayers." 


:  I  lecember  came  many  a  plebe  had  far  more  jovial 
greeting  for  Benny  than  for  his  grave,  reticent  room- 
mate. But  the  "solid  men"  of  the  class,  fellows  like 
\ine>  and  Connell,  llentou  and  Ladd  and  Wheeler. 
sought  the  latter  more  and  more  with  each  succeeding 
day. 

At  last  came  the  January  examination.  Geordie  had 
been  holding  his  own  at  moderate  average  marks  for 
nearly  a  month,  and  knew  that,  he  was  reasonably  safe. 
Still,  a,  bungling1  performance  would  be  sure  to  throw  him 
far  down  in  the  class,  even  though  it  did  not  throw  him 
entirely  out.  lie  had  been  faithful,  steadfast,  system 
atie.  and  his  honest  work  was  beginning  to  tell.  There 
was  mail  excitement  in  the  class  over  the  publication  of 
the  rolls.  The  result  as  to  the  head  of  the  class  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Warned  by  his  narrow  escape  in 
November,  Frazier  had  "turned  to"  and  really  studied 
for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  his  performance 
was  brilliant,  and  even  those  of  his  classmates  who 
neither  trusted  nor  respected  him  were  forced  to  admit, 
that,  so  long  as  he  chose  to  work  and  leave  nothing  to 
chance,  he  could  take  the  lead  and  keep  it.  "But  wait 
till  next  year,  and  he's  beyond  his  depth  in  calculus," 
said  upper  class  men. 

One  clear  cold  evening  in  January  Mr.  Glenn's  voice 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  For  nearly  forty  minutes, 
with  the  long  line  of  motionless  gray  overcoats  for  an 
audience,  he  read  through  sheet  after  sheet,  page  after 
page,  of  class  standing  in  all  manner  of  subjects.  Our 
interests  are  only  with  the  plebes.  Despite  lapses  in 
discipline,  Cadet  Frazier  led  the  Fourth  Class  in  general 
standing.  Some  eighteen  young  fellows  at  the  opposite 
end  were  declared  deficient  and  discharged,  and  Geordie 
Graham  found  himself  No.  38  out  of  79  examined  and 
passed.  It  was  really  better  than  lie  had  hoped. 

Then  began  the  long  pull  for  June.  Each  day  the  sun 
rose  earlier  and  staid  up  longer.  Geordie  plodded  on  at 
his  books  steadily  as  ever,  cheered  by  the  glad  letters  from 
home,  and  taking  comfort  in  the  growing  friendship  of 
such  fellows  as  Connell  and  Ames.  Benny,  elated  with 
easy  victory,  had  relapsed  into  his  careless,  defiant  wa\s. 
Reports  were  frequent;  explanations  ditto.  Rumors  of 
allegations  against  reporting  officers  and  assertions  of 
innocence  on  Frazier's  part  "  more  ingenious  than  in- 
genuous" were  again  afloat.  By  the  time  March  was 
ushered  in  his  array  of  demerit,  despite  his  explanations, 
was  such  that  Geordie  felt  concerned,  and  gravely  re- 
monstrated. Frazier,  ever  intolerant  of  advice  from  any- 
body, resented  Pops's  interference.  "  It's  all  the  fault  of 
such  outrageous  rules  and  spying  officers,"  said  he.  Al- 
ready the  plebes  were  eagerly  canvassing  the  prospects 
for  chevrons  in  June.  Rumors  of  all  kinds  were  afloat. 
The  faintest  hint  dropped  from  the  lips  of  such  magnates 
as  the  cadet  Captains  or  Adjutant  went  from  mouth  to 
mouth  like  wildfire,  growing  as  it  flew.  "('.mnell, 
Forbes,  Ames,  and  Pops  were  sure  of  chevrons,"  said  the 
boys.  Indeed,  Pops  was  getting  rid  of  that  part  of  his 
name  now.  and  being  jocularly  hailed  oil  all  sides  as 
"corporal";  but  the  finest  officerof  the  Beaiiton  Battalion 
was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  cadet,  prophecies.  Of 
course  they  might  have  to  make  the  head  of  the  class 
something,  but  he  had  a  good  many  demerits,  and,  what 
was  more,  was  by  n<>  means  certain  of  the  head  of  the 
class  again.  He  made  beautiful  figures  in  geometry  and 
trigonometry  and  beautiful  translations  in  French.  He 
was  ''way  up"  in  conversation,  but  he  slipped  occasion 
ally  in  conjugation  and  grammar.  The  most  fluent  and 
easy  speaker  of  the  French  tongue,  Benny's  mark  was  al- 
ready lower  than  those  of  two  young  gentlemen  who  had 
never  been  abroad  at  all. 

Then  came  another  mailer  that  showed  the  drift  of 
public  sentiment.  A  time-honored  custom  was  the  elec 
lion  of  hop  managers  for  the  coining  summer.  There 
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were  to  bo  nine  from  the  new  First  Class  and  six  from 
theirs,  tind  canvassing  was  already  lively.  Benny  renew- 
ed his  hospitalities,  and  sought  to  extend  the  circle  of  his 
guests,  for  of  the  former  lot  no  less  than  six  had  been 
among  the  victims  discharged.  He  began  .showing  at- 
tention to  many  a  classmate  hitherto  unnoticed.  He  had 
a  confidential,  caressing  way  of  twining  his  arm  around 
the  boy  he  desired  to  win  over  as  they  walked  off  to- 
gether, and  all  his  arts  were  put  in  play. 

The  election  was  scheduled  for  the  15th  of  March,  and 
despite-  the  wintry  and  blustering  weather  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Frazier  and  his  accomplished  wife  came  from  Beanton, 
bringing  with  them  two  very  pretty  cousins  of  Benny's, 
really  charming  girls,  and  Kenny  marshalled  his  class- 
mates up  to  the  hotel  to  see  them  on  Sat  unlay  and  Sun- 
day, Pops  blushing'  like  a  rose  when  Mrs.  Frazier  took 
his  hand  and  said  how  glad  she  was  to  know  the  soldier- 
ly roommate  of  whom  her  dear  boy  bad  told  her  so  much. 
Doubtless  the  fond  mother  thought  how  very  fortunate 
Geordie  was  in  being  Benny's  friend. 

Altogether  the  litl.lt-  visit  was  a  big  success.  I>espiie 
the  open  refusal  of  many  to  vote  for  Fra/.ier,  it  was  held 
that  a,  young  man  with  his  social  advantages  could  not 
fail  to  rellfct  credit,  upon  the  class.  Knotigh  ballots, 
therefore,  were  cast,  to  barely  sqnee/e  him  through,  the 
lowest,  of  the  six. 

"I'm  sorry  they  didn't  name  you  as  one  of  them,  cor- 
poral." be  said;  "but  1  suppose  yon  fellows  from  the 
frontier  don't  go  much  on  society.'' 

And,  as  usual.  Pops  quietly  grinned  without  making 
any  reply,  and.  election  over,  Benny  soon  fell  back  into 
his  old  ways. 

We  must  jump  now  to  June.      All  through  May  Ben- 


ny had  been  "bracing  up  for  corporalship,"  for  he  could 
not  but  note  how  utterly  bis  claims  were  ignored  by  his 
own  classmates,  while  Pops  kept  on  in  Ihe  same  stead- 
fast line  of  duty,  always  prompt  and  alert,  but  silent;  so 
reticent,  in  fact,  and  so  halting  at  times  in  recitations, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  by  bis  instructors  as  slow.  De- 
lightedly the  whole  corps  doffed  the  sombre  gray  and 
donned  the  white  trousers  on  the  1st  of  June.  Review 
and  reception  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  wont  off  in  the 
usual  finished  style.  The  examinations  of  the  graduating 
and  furlough  classes  were  rushed  swiftly  yet  searchingly 
to  their  close,  the  Fourth  ('lass  sections  being  taken  up 
rapidly,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  cold-blooded,  busi- 
nesslike style,  and  then,  one  glorious  June  morning,  the 
whole  corps  marched  as  escort  to  the  graduates  to  the 
front  of  the  library,  where  the  diplomas  were  presented 
with  much  ceremony  and  congratulation.  Then  back  to 
the  front  of  barracks  they  tramped  and  re-formed  line, 
and  Glenn's  voice  rang  out  the  last  order  he  was  des- 
tined to  read  as  Adjutant  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  All  ap- 
pointments hitherto  existing  in  the  battalion  were  an- 
nulled, and  the  following  announced  in  their  stead.  To 
be  captains,  cadets  so  ami  so  il'ops's  first  sergeant  among 
them).  To  be  adjutant,  (,'adet  Blank.  Then  a  list  of 
lieutenants,  another  of  sergeants,  and  then,  to  the  thrill- 
ing interest  of  Geordie  and  his  classmates,  now  become 
full-fleil^ed  \  e.-irliii'js.  the  list  of  corporals.  (  ladets  Ben- 
ton,  Wright,  Ames,  and  Connell,  the  first  four;  Harry 
Winn, eighth  ;  Graham  somewhere  below  the  middle;  Ben- 
ny Fra/.ier  nowhere.  The  January  head  of  the  class  was 
unplaced  on  the  soldier  list,  and  three  days  later  was  of- 
ficially announced  to  have  fallen  from  first  to  fourth  in 
general  standing. 

[TO    DE    CONTINUED.] 


THE     CLOWN'S     LITTLE     BOY. 


BY    SOPHIE    SUT.TT. 


Part  E. 

GOBANG  was  a  little  city  ili:ii  never  missed  .'in  oppor- 
tunity  for  a  celebration.  The  Fourth  of  .Inly  came 
earlier  and  staid  later  than  aii\  where,  else:  bells  rang 
and  cannons  roared  ami  lire  crackers  popped  ami  fizzed 
for  almost  a  week,  and  no  one  even  hinted  at  nerves.  At 
Thanksgiving  all  the  neighboring  (owns  poured  their 
riches  into  Gobang — the  plumpest  poultry,  llie  reddest 
tipples,  the  prize  squashes  ami  pumpkins.  Kven  the  bees 

and  the  squirrels  must  have  umlersl 1.  as  well  as  the 

boys  and  girls,  that  one  must  expect  to  do  without  good 
things  to  contribute  to  the  Gobang  Thanksgiving  feast. 

When  Christmas  came,  of  course  (Jobang  was  in  its 
element.  That  was  the  season  when  they  had  time  for  a 
festival,  people  said,  drawing  a  long  breath;  that  meant 
that  Gobang's  river  was  frozen;  not  with  a  skim  coating 
of  ice  that  would  be  there  today  and  melted  to-morrow — 
Gobang  did  nothing  by  halves  —  but  so  solidly  that  it 
would  be  a  thoroughfare  for  ox  teams  and  heaviest  loads 
of  lumber  all  winter,  and  when  the  ice  went  out,  late  in 
March,  or  sometimes  not  until  April,  there  would  be  a 
wonderful  spectacle  of  huge  ice  blocks  piling  themselves 
up  and  tumbling  over  one  another,  like  playful  monsters 
in  whirlpools  of  blue  water. 

When  the  ice  closed  the  river,  Gobang  felt  as  if  it  were 
cut  oft'  from  the  world.  Business  slackened  and  merry- 
making began,  and  every  Gobanger  spoke  as  if  winter 
were  the  only  season  when  lie  could  have  good  times. 

There  was  a  circle  of  farming  towns,  Gilead  and  Car- 
mel  and  Hebron  and  Cherryville,  satellites  of  Gobang, 
and  they  thought  they  never  had  any  good  times  at  all. 


They  were  sleepy  towns,  and  their  boys  and  girls  went  to 
(iobang  to  seek  their  fortunes  as  soon  as  they  were  old 
enough,  and  sometimes  the  unaccustomed  stir  and  noise 
of  life  went  to  their  beads,  like  wine,  and  drew  them 
farther  out  into  the  great  world,  so  they  were  lost  alto 
gather  to  the  old  homesteads.  And  some  of  the  old  peo- 
ple in  those  towns  wished  that  little  Gobaug  had  not  been 
quite  so  prosperous,  although  it  furnished  them  with  a 
convenient  market. 

Carmel,  which  was  also  on  the  river,  and  only  five  miles 
above  Gobang,  had  scarcely  any  celebrations  at  all.  Its 
bo\  s  and  girls  went  to  Gobang  to  the  Fourth  of  July  cel- 
ebration, but  the  older  people  wouldn't;  they  were  a  little 
envious  of  Gobang,  which  they  said  had  stolen  all  their 
business,  for  Carmel  bad  made  as  prosperous  a  beginning 
as  Gobang.  There  had  been  ship-yards  along  its  river 
front,  and  brick-yards  upon  its  clay  soil,  but  as  Gobang 
prospered,  Carmel  had  dwindled;  it  had  settled  into  its 
ancient  ruts  of  unambitious  farming,  and  calmly  saw  its 
boys  and  girls  driven  away  by  poverty  and  lack  of  good 
times;  calmly,  but  it  didn't  like  Gobang. 

One  year  the  Carmel  Selectmen  voted  an  "appropria- 
tion" to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  it  was  found 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treasury  to  appropriate;  so 
that  plan  came  to  nothing.  And  that  same  year  the 
Sunday-school  picnic  was  given  up  because  a  Gobang 
man  who  owned  Juniper  Grove,  on  the  river-bank,  raised 
his  price  for  the  use  of  it.  That  was  because  Gobang 
people  had  begun  to  have  picnics  there. 

But  there  are  always  compensations  in  this  world,  and 
that  summer,  for  the  first  time,  a  circus  came  to  Carmel. 
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Always  before,  circuses  had  gone  from  ( iobaug  across  the 

covered  bri»lue  i»  <  i  il>-ad,  and  i hence  <IDU  n  i  in'  river 

on  lluit  side;  this  one.  :i.  "  world -renowned  "  cil'CUS,  loo. 
with  wonders  enough  to  make  :i  COUUtrj  boy's  hlood 
ilanre  ill  his  veins,  sent  Ham  i  HIT  posters  to  deck  the  old 

-i  me   walls  ami  dilapidated  barns  ,-nid   astonished   road 

-lumps  111  ('armel;  and  although  the  boys  and  girls 
were  afraid  it  was  too  uuod  news  to  he  trie',  ami  would 
1urn  out  like  the  Fourth  of  .Inly  appropriation,  never 
theless,  to  the  thrilling  strains  of  a  hand  mounted  \er\ 
high  in  a  gilded  ehariol  a  most  brilliant  procession 
marchi-d  into  ( 'armel  on  an  August,  morning,  and  there 
\\as  a  cirCUS  |ierformance  in  a  Luge  while  Irnl  on  the 
gun  house  Meld.  ( 'armel's  gun-house  was  a,  relic  of  old 
prosperity;  (iohaiii;1  had  its  gun  now.  And  if  there  was 
it  hov  in  (.'armel  who  wasn't  there,  it.  \vas  because  he 

,  ;  :  heeii  ahle  to  sell  four  quarts  of  hlueherries  or 
three  strings  of  perch  to  secure  the  necessary  "quarter. " 
No,  there  was  one  hoy  who  couldn't  go.  although  he  had 
money  always  tanlali/ingl y  in  view  in  the  gl ass  windows 
of  his  dime  savings-bank,  and  there  was  a  girl  \\lio 
would  liave  given,  1  am  afraid,  all  her  missionary  money, 
and  picked  all  the  ln-rries  in  Huckleberry  Hollow,  if  she 
could  only  go;  they  were  Caleb  and  Aurilly  Scammell, 
'he  deacon's  son  and  daughter.  And  Deacon  Scainmcll 
didn't  approve  of  circuses,  (.'aleh  and  Auriily  heard  I  hat 
the  minister  over  at.  East.  Lebanon  let  his  children  go. 
and  Ihev  told  theii-  father  so;  hut  the  (Jeacon  said  lii- 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  unprofitable  works  of 
darkness  save  to  reprove  I  hem. 

And  ('aleh  and  Aurilly  sat  on  the  fence  of  the  gun- 
house  field,  and  listened  to  the  he  witching  music,  to  the 
shouts  id'  laughter  that  greeted  the  merry  clown,  and  of 
delighted  wonder  at  the  tricks  of  tin-  animals,  and  won- 
dered, with  aching  hearts,  why  such  delightful  things 
should  he  nicked. 

That  evening  the  circus  performance  was  interrupted. 
The  poor  merry  clown  was  stricken  with  paralysis.  And 
there  was  no  one  to  care  I'm-  him.  Carmel  had  no  hotel, 
and.  after  all.  outside  of  (he  circus  tent  (  'armel  shook  its 
head  at  (.-towns.  It  didn't  quite  know  what  to  make  of 
them.  And  this  one  was  a  foreigner.  He  had  a  queer 
outlandish  name.  Monsieur  Francillo;  if  was  printed 
on  the  hills,  and  it  was  pronounced  quite  dilf'crenl  I  \ 
Carmel  liked  names  to  he  pronounced  as  they  wen- 
spelled:  it  seemed  not  wholly  righteous,  or  at,  least  not 
quite  respectable  to  pronounce  them  otherwise.  The 
circus  company  was  to  move  on  in  haste  the  next  morn- 
ing, (iohang  had  no  hospital  even  if  M.  Francillo  could 
have  been  carried  so  far.  And  then— of  all  people  in 
Carmel!  —  it.  uas  IN  MM]  Deacon  Scammell  who  opened  his 
doors  to  t  In-  poor  clown. 

('aleh  and  Aurilly,  who  had  never  expected  to  see  a 
real  live,  clown,  saw  one  reposing  in  the  almost  sacred 
downv  depths  of  the  span-  hed.  with  his  head  on  Aunt 
Sahriny's  crocheted  pillow  shams!  It  was  most  astonish- 
ing and  depressing  to  discover  that  he  looked  just  like 
anybody  cKe  ('aleh  and  Aurilly,  who  were  fourteen 
and  lifteen  respectively,  had  already  sufficient  experience 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  world  to  bear  up  under  this 
blow,  hut  little  Tobias  thrust  his  lists  into  his  eyes  and 
gave  vent,  unrestrainedly,  to  his  disappointment;  and  he 
was  only  slightly  consoled  when  the  clown's  hastily 
packed  trunk  was  opened,  and  his  gayly  painted  mask 
and  hell  trimmed  tunic  were  disclosed. 

A   little  old  man  was   poor  M.  Francillo,  with  a  care 
lined    face,  ami    a    sadness    in  his    faded  eyes  as  if  his  life 
had  not   been  all  a  merry  one.      He  could  not  move  or 
speak  aloud,  but  he  whispered  and  moaned  continually: 

"My  Alphouse — my  poor  child — my  leetle  boy!" 

"Clowns  are  a  sight  like  other  folks,''  said  Aunt  Sa- 
briny,  with  almost  as  much  wonder  as  the  children  had 
felt.  "  He  don't  think  of  anything  but  his  little  boy." 


The  long  summer  days  went  by,  and  still  M  Franeillo 
lay  in  the  spare  hed  at  Deacon  Seam  mell's.  a  pparent  ly 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  su  rron  ndi  HL's.  but  Calling  piteous 

I  v  for  his  "  little  hov."       Aunt    Sabrm\    read    tin     I'.ible    to 

him,  and  the  minister  came  and  prayed,  ami  Aunt,  Sa  briny 

lestilieil  to  an  expression  of  devotion  in  his  face  which 
added  to  her  bewilderment  concerning  clowns.  Little 
Tobias  informed  c\er\  one  gra\ely  that  he  wa-  "a  good 
clown,"  in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  assured  timid  peo- 
ple that  his  ("I  cub  was  'a  good  hear."  and  gradually 
all  ('armel  began  to  feel  real  sympathy  for  the  clown. 
'  rs  and  fruit  were  sent  to  him  continually,  and  such 
delicacies  as  ('armel  housewives  rarely  concocted  except 
at  county  conference  time,  or  when  a.  new  minister  was 
ordained  There  was  often  a  look  of  grateful  recogni 
lion  in  M.  Francillo's  ] r  faded  eyes  as  they  rested  on 

the   people   who  were   so  Kind  to  him,  but   all  the  voice 

that  lie  could  command  was  spent  in  eal  ling  for  his  child. 
Deacon  Scammell  and  (he  minister  and  Uncle  Levi  Foss. 
who  was  the  town  oracle,  although  he  was  in  the  poor- 
house,  all  tried  to  Mud  out  from  poor  M.  Francillo  w  here 
the  child  was.  lint  the  clown  would  only  shake  his 
head  in  a  perplexed,  despairing  way.  The  commercial 
traveller  who  made  semiannual  trips  to  Carmel  to  re- 
plenish the  stock  of  the  one  store  inquired  why  in  the 
name  of  common -sense  they  didn't  advertise.  lie  seemed 
to  have  a  theory  that  one  could  get  anything  in  the  world 
by  advertising  for  it.  Although  ('armel  regarded  this 
theory  with  doiibl.  and  suspicion,  Deacon  Scammell  and 
the  minister  and  Uncle  Levi  Foss  held  a  consultation 
upon  it;  but  before  they  were  hal  f  through  consulting, 
lo  and  behold!  the  commercial  traveller  had  expressed 
his  opinion  on  tin-  subject  in  ( iobang,  and  in  the  <  !oba  mj 
l!uii//i  appeared  an  advertisement  announcing  t  hal  "the 
(Johaiig-  authorities  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  in  for 
niation  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the  child  of  M 
Francillo  Dtihanel.  late  of  (he  F.  &  B.  Transatlantic 
Circus." 

The  Cfobang-  authorities  • 

Little  Tobias  Scammell  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the 
Carmel  community  when  he  declared,  with  angry  tears, 
"  He  isn't  their  clown,  and  ibev  sha'n't  have  the  bahv." 
Aunt  Sabriny  said  it.  was  just  like  Gobang.  and  when 
some  (iohang  ladies  drove  over  to  see  the  clown,  bring- 
ing hot-house  flowers  and  delicacies  of  which  ('armel 
didn't  even  know  the  name,  she  received  them  with  chill- 
ing haughtiness,  and  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea  that 
it  was  any  trouble  to  take  care  of  the  clown. 

One  of  the  Selectmen — it  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Lufkin, 
the  same  one  who  thought  bay  berry  tea  vas  good  enough 
for  the  paupers — said  he  thought  (.-i-obaiig  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  assume  the  care  and  expense  of  the  clown  if 
it  wished  to,  especially  as  M.  Francillo's  funds  had  been 
discovered  ti.  he  very  low  and  his  child  when  found  would 
be  very  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  But  the  min- 
ister arose — it  was  at  a  town-meeting — and  said,  tremu- 
lously, for  he  was  a,  very  old  man.  that  he  thought  the 
hand  of  Providence  had  laid  the  responsibility  upon  them, 
and,  undoubtedly,  for  a  wise  purpose.  And  the  meeting 
voted  to  send  advertisements  to  papers  in  the  great  cities, 
requesting  that  information  about  the  child  be  sent  to  the 
Selectmen  of  Carmel. 

While  these  skirmishes  went  on,  the  clown  lay  peace- 
fully—more and  more  peacefully  — in  the  spare  bed  at 
Deacon  Seamim-ll's;  and  one  day— they  always  remem- 
bered that  it  was  the  day  when  they  picked  the  late  gold- 
en russets  from  the  "  slump-fence  "  tree — they  found  that 
his  soul  had  slipped  away,  and  left  the  worn  and  helpless 
old  body  with  a  serene  smile  upon  its  wasted  features 
They  buried  it  in  the  little  Carmel  cemetery.  The  circus 
company,  to  which  he  had  belonged  only  a  short  time, 
knew  nothing  of  his  relatives  or  friends,  and  the  very 
day  after  the  funeral  there  came  a  letter  from  a  man  in 
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New  York,  a  man  with  a  quee,-  French  name,  saying  thai 
the  sou  of  M.  Francillo  Duhanel  was  in  J'aris.  but  be 
would  luive  the  honor  to  bring-  him  to  ( 'armel  at.  (  'hrisl.- 


What  should  they  do  with  him1.'  There  ma\  have  l>een 
a  little  consternation  in  the  way  in  which  < 'armel  people 
looked  at  each  other  as  they  asked  Ibis  i|iiesli(.n.  but  I  lien- 
was  more  of  a  proud  sense  of  responsibility.  And  when 
Gobang  people  were  heard  to  say  self -complacently  that 
il  uas  fortunate  that  their  new  orphan  asylum  was  al- 
mo,-t  ready  for  occupancy,  the  question  was  changed  to 
an  assertion.  They  would  do  something  with  him;  no 
one  Imt  themselves  should  take  care  of  their  clown's  little 

boy! 

But  all  the  people  were  poor  and  strugglim.;-.  as  was 
almost  every  one  in  Carmel.  Deacon  Scammell  was  a 
little  better  off  than  the  rest.  l!ul  il  was  hard  for  Aunt 
Sahriny  to  "put  up"  with  hoys;  she  said  that  "Caleb 
and  litllc  Tobias  were  as  much  as  she  < Id  stand.'1  ' 

Kvery  one  in  Carmel,  even  those  who  were  willing  to 
take  him,  wished  that  there  could  be  a  better  provision 
made  for  the  clown's  little  boy. 

J  list  in  the  nick  of  time  Aurilly  Scammel 1  had  a  bri^lit 
idea.  It  came  to  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
seemed  to  come  from  a  dream,  although  she  could  never 
remember  just  what  the  dream  was.  She  had  read  a 
story  the  day  before  about  some  children  who  had  held  a 
fair  to  help  a  poor  family,  and  in  her  dream  a  fair  was 
being  held  ill  the  old  ruin  of  a  town  hall,  which  Carmel 
had  left  unfinished,  a  prey  to  winter  and  rough  weather; 
and  a  very  rosy  and  smiling;  baby  in  pretty  soft  clothes 
and  furs  was  lloaling  about  ill  a  kind  of  halo  above  peo- 
ple's heads.  It  was  a  very  mixed  up  dream  indeed,  and 
the  baby  suddenly  turned  into  the  upright  piano  in  Un- 
cle Amasa's  front  parlor  in  Gobang;  but,  nevertheless, 
Aurilly  awoke  with  an  idea  in  her  head.  It  thrilled  her 
so  that  she  felt  constrained  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  think 
about  it,  and  almost  found  courage  to  go  and  waken  A  tint 
Sabriny  and  tell  her  about  it. 

Selina  was  the  one  to  share  that  idea— Aurilly's  Cousin 
Selina — Uncle  Amasa's  daughter,  who  lived  in  Gobang. 
Selina  was  almost  sixteen,  and  vcri/  stylish.  She  took 
les-oiis  on  the  violin,  and  had  a  watch,  and  visiting-cards 
with  "  Miss  Selina  Scammell  "  on  them.  And  she  talked 
about  ''society.'1  Aurilly  had  the  very  greatest  respect 
for  Selina. 

If  she  could  only  consult  Selina,  Aurilly  thought, 
eagerly;  but,  alas!  her  father  and  Uncle  Amasa  were 
not  on  good  terms.  She  and  Caleb  were  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  Seliua  and  Ambrose,  whose  ages  corresponded 
very  nearly  with  theirs,  and  with  whom  they  used  to 
have  the  very  best  times. 

It  was  about  some  timber-land  which  both  claimed 
that  the  brothers  had  quarrelled  at  first,  and  then  there 
had  been  a  misunderstanding  about  the  measurement  of 
some  lumber  which  Aurilly's  father  had  sent  to  Uncle 
Amasa's  wharf  for  sale. 

Selina  would  be  the  very  one  to  help,  but  she  was  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  Selina.  She  lay  awake  all  the  rest  of 
the  night  with  her  restless  head  full  of  plans,  and  before 
breakfast  she  ran  over  to  Viola  Winter's  house  across 
the  field  to  ask  Viola  to  go  to  Gobang  with  her  that 
afternoon.  She  had  hit  upon  a  plan  that  seemed  very 
audacious.  She  was  afraid  it  was  wicked.  I'.ui  certain- 
ly Viola  Winter  had  not  been  forbidden  to  speak  to  Selina. 

It  happened  that  Viola's  father  was  going  to  Gobang 
with  his  last  load  of  pumpkins  that,  afternoon,  and  the 
two  girls  rode  over  with  him.  They  drove  through  the 
fashionable  street  of  Gobang,  whet-.-  all  the  finest  resi- 
dences were,  and  they  hopped  off  the  wagon  as  they 
caught  sight  of  Selina  tripping  clown  the  long  flight  of 
stone  steps  of  her  father's  house. 

[TO    BE    COiNTINUED.  1 
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DID  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  a  number  of  pretty  and 
useful  things  could  be  made  of  some  bits  of  iron 
wire,  a  sheet  or  two  of  thin  iron  cut  into  narrow  strips. 
and  with  a,  few  tools,  such  as  a  small  table  vise,  a  pair  of 
stout  shears,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  different-nosed 
pi  \  ers  or  pincers. 

If  you  thought,  it  possible  to  make  a  pretty  lamp-scre.-n 
of  some  wire  bent  into  curves  and  scrolls  fastened  tn- 
gether,  or  a  candlestick  or  a  lamp,  or  any  number  of  other 
things  equally  useful,  it  would, 
pei-naps.  be  but  a  very  short  time 
before  you  would  have  made  sev- 
eral pretty  and  useful  objects.  It 
is  not  a  dillicult  matter  to  make 
any  of  the  things  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  and  if  you  follow 
the  directions  it  will  require  but  a 
little  patience  and  time  to  produce 
mam  pretty  things,  such  as  boxes, 
grilles,  lamps,  etc. 

In  order  to  work  con veniently 
you  will  require  a  medium-sized 
pair  of  flat-nosed  pincers  like  Fig. 
1.  and  a  pair  of  round-nosed  ones 

like   Fig.  2,  also  a  pair  of  stout  shears   to  cut  the  sheet- 
iron  with,  and  a  tile. 

A  small  table  vise  is  not  a  positive  necessity,  but  will 
be  very  handy  when  you  wish  to  bend  a  sharp  angle  in 
stout  wire  or  sheet  iron  ;  it  will  also  be  very  useful  to 
hold  a  wire  frame- work  when  fastening  light  scrolls  to  it. 
The  materials  needed  will  be  several  thin  sheets  of  stove- 
pipe iron  that  may  be  purchased  from  a  tinsmith  ;  be  sun- 
to  get  the  best  grade  of  cleaned  iron,  as  that  will  cut  and 
bend  nicely — the  common  grade  is  not  fit  to  work  with, 
as  it  will  not  bend  easily,  and  will  crack  or  even  break  off 
when  you  try  to  bend  a  small  curve. 

You  will  also  need  a  few  yards  each  of  several  differ- 
ent sizes  of  iron  wire,  some  quite 
fine  and  some  about  as  coarse 
as  that  used  for  telegraph  and 
telephone  connections,  but.  it 
must  not  be  galvanized  as  tele- 
graph wire  is. 

With  these  tools  and  materials 
you  will  be  prepared  to  make 
some  objects.  It  is  best  at  first 
to  start  with  something  compara- 
tively simple,  so  an  easy  thing 
to  make  will  be  a  small  hanging 
screen  for  a  lamp  shade  or  gas  globe,  to  shield  one's  eyes 
while  reading. 

Design  No.  1  is  a  neat  arrangement  of  scrolls  and  a 
simple  one  to  work  out,  by  lirst  making  a  six-inch  square 
of  the  sheet,  iron  cut.  into  strips  about  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  wide.  Let  it  be  just  six  inches  square,  with  the 
ends  meeting  at  the  centre  of  the  top  and  projecting  up 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches;  one  end  may  be  longer 
than  the  other,  and  bent  over  to 
form  an  eyelet,  from  which  the 
screen  should  be  suspended. 

Then  niakea  square  four  inches, 
to  go  inside  of  the  larger  one; 
bend  four  rings  of  the  narrow  inm 
band,  and  fasten  them  ill  the  four 
corners,  thus  holding-  the  outer 
and  inner  squares  together  and  in 

place.      It  will  then  bean  easy  matter  to  fill    in    the    re- 
maining spaces  with  scrolls  by  following  the  lines  of  the 
design. 

Bend  the   top  scrolls  next,  and   fasten   them  on;   they 
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must    lie    l>cnl    evenly     anil    nicely.   as 

otherwise     they     U  I  I  I     Hill     Illllk    Well. 

'1'ln-  outside  frill  on  sides  and  1ml 
loin  of  tin-  screen  is  of  llie  thin  nar 
row  iron,  and  lienl  \\  illi  llie  round 
nosed  pincers;  il.  should  look  like  Fig. 
;;.  :i  nd  ca  n  be  fastened  to  llie  screen 
I  name  »  illi  I  liin  iron  \\  ire  caught 
Ihrongh  e\ery  second  or  third  curve 

of      llie       frill.    Ulltll       t  lie     \\  hole     edL'e      is 

bound. 

'The  hands  and  scrolls  of  iron  are  to 
In-  I'a.slenrd  to  eaeli    nlher  hy    bringing 

t  \\-o  Hat  surfaces  together,  and  binding  them  with  a  smal] 

|)iece  of  llie  iron  hand,  as  shown  ill  Fig.  1;  Squeeze  these 
little  pieces  lightly  with  the  pincers  so  as  to  make  a.  tight 
union. 

If  the   iron   should   not    bend    well,  bill,  crack   or  break". 
i  ......  se  lliiu  brass  or  zinc,  '  il  her  of  which  will  not  break'. 

and   when  painied  will  look  the  same  as  iron. 

After  \our  Screen  is  limshed  il  must  be  given  a  coal  or 
two  of  a  'jood  d.'ad  black  paint,  that  will  dry  with  a  Hat 
surf.-  .....  that  is,  without  a  gloss  such  as  ordinary  paint 
has  when  dry. 

This  paint,  or  "  Berlin  black,"  as  it  is  called.  can  be  made 
by  thinning  ordinary  ivory  black  ground  in  oil,  with  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  Japan  drier  mixed  together. 

The  black  may  be  thinned  to  the  desired  consistency, 
and  applied  to  the  iron  work  with  a  soft  brush,  a  camel's 
hair  brush  that  may  be  purchased  at  a  paint  or  drug  store 
for  five  or  ten  cents  will  answer  very  well.  After  a  coat 
has  been  applied,  let  it  stand  for  a  day  or  two  before  ap- 
plying another,  so  that  the  first  coat,  \\ill  be  thorough- 
ly hard,  otherwise  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  become 
gummy. 

Now  to  make  your  screen  complete  and  be  of  use,  have 
your  mother  or  sister  hem  a  piece  of  silk  or  other  good 
material  the  size  of  the  outer  frame-  work;  that  is,  six  inches 
square,  and  se  u  this  fast  to  the  iron-work,  stretching  it 
taut,  and  sewing  it  all  around  the  outer  edge  to  the  iron 
rib  with  black  sewing  silk;  Ibis  will  be  the  real  screen, 
while  the  bent  iron-work  grille  is  but  the  frame-work 
on  which  to  stretch  it. 

A  little  screen  like  this  will   make  a   very  pretly  and 
ac  .....  plahle    present    or    birthday   gift,  and    will    be    highly 
appreciated    as    being     something 
yon  have  made. 

Another  pretty  and  useful  ob- 
ject to  make  is  a.  caudle  stick.  De- 
sign No.  2  shows  -A  simple  one  to 

Ilia  lie 

Find  an  old  candlestick  and  rip 
the  bottom  oil',  leaving  the  sheath 
or  stick  part  ;  rivet  this  fast  to  one 
end  of  an  oval-shaped  piece  of 

siieel    il  .....     about     live    inches    long 

and  three,  and  a  quarter  inches 
wide,  bent  up  around  the  ed-j'-  .so 
that,  it  will  form  a  sort  of  dish  or 
saucer  shaped  aH'air.  I'.end  two 
feel  from  pieces  of  stout  \\  ire. 
and  bind  them  fast  to  the  bottom 
of  the  iron  dish  with  wire  caught 
through  small  holes  punched  ill 
the  iron  I  raj 

Make  a  handle  the  right  size  and 
proportion  to  the  upright  piece, 
and  hold  this  in  place  ai  the  top 

by  a  wire  of  the  same  thickness  caught  around  the  can- 
dle socket,  and  then  forming  the  bridge,  and  finally  curv- 
in-j  upward,  and  forming  the  hook  from  which  the  snutl'- 
er  is  suspended. 

The  lower  end  of  handle  is  to  be  riveted  fast  to  the  iron 
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dish,  and  also  bound  to  the  socket  bv  line  wires  that  pass 
around,  and  serve  to  bind  bolli  the  handle  and  pieces  .if 
scroll  gn  I  le  to  the  Socket  or  candlestick. 

The  lower  part  of  the  simllcr  hook  is  held  in  position 
by  a  u  ire  of  I  he  same'  thickness.  I  hat  passes  down  through 
a  hole  in  llie  iron  dish,  and  is  bent  around  the  scroll  feel 

The  little  HI  I  ing  of  grille  work  is  easily  bent  a  ml  fastened 
in  place,  and  after  the  candlestick  is  finished  it  should  be 
given  tuo  or  three  coats  of  paint;  when  it  is  drv  it  will 
then  be  ready  for  use. 

When  bending  wire  scrolls  where  I  wo  or  more  run  to- 
gether anil  form  one.  the  wire  should  be  filed  flat  a  little 
on  the  main  scroll,  and  bevelled  or  filed  to  a  Hat  point  on 
the  end  of  llie  joining  one.  so  llie  wires  will  lit,  nicely 
together,  and  can  lie  Cask-lied  with  a  little  baud  as  shoun 

in  Fig.  5.     liesign  No   3  is  a  suggestion  for  an  ornamental 

candlestick  as  a  bit  of  table  or  mantel  decoration,  and  is 
made  of  stout.  \\  ire  and  thin  narrow  strips  of  sheet  iron. 

First  obtain  an  old  tin  candlestick,  and  secure  the 
socket  part.  Then  bend  three  side 
rilisof  stout  wire,  with  curved  ends, 
and  three  pieces  as  ribs  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  curved  ends  also.  Bind 
I  he  socket  a  nd  top  ends  of  I  he  I  h  ree 
side  ribs  lirmly  together  \\ith  wire, 
and  fasten  the  bottom  ribs  securely 
in  place,  after  which  the  three  sides 
of  grille-work  may  be  fitted  in  and 
fastened  by  following  the  lines  of 
the  design. 

A  good  proportion  for  this  can- 
dlestick is  about  nine  inches  high 
and  four  or  live  inches  wide  across 
the  bottom  of  one  side,  where  the 
lower  rib  is  fastened. 

The  canopy  or  shade  you  can  make  of  the  thin  nar- 
row iron  strips;  they  should  not  he  more  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  consequently  will  bend  very  easily, 
so  be  careful  to  gel  the  scrolls  even  and  nicely  formed. 
Make  the  bottom  hoop  and  the  ring  at  the  neck  of  medi- 
um sized  iron  wire,  and  be  sure  to  bend  them  perfectly 
round,  as  otherwise  they  will  not  look  well.  When  the 
iron-work  is  finished  and  painted,  the  shade  will  look 
well  lined  with  silk,  which  can  be  fastened  to  the  grille 
with  black  sewing  silk. 

A  canopy  support  provided  with  a  spring  grip  to  clasp 
the  candle  may  be  bought  at  any  fancy  lamp  or  shade 
'store  for  a  few  cents,  and  if  brass,  it  must  be  painied 
black,  lo  correspond  with  the  iron-work. 

A  liltlesilk  fringe  around  the  bottom  edge  of  the  shade 
will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance,  and  when  all  parts 
are  complete,  the  result  will  be  a  very  preiM  and  attrac- 
tive piece  of  useful  ornament. 

Design  No.  4  is  a  pretty  table  lamp  made  of  stout  wire 
and  strips  of  sheet  iron.  You  can  buy  at  a  lamp  store 
a  metal  font,  a  duplex  burner,  and  a  tripod  to  support 
the  shade  for  any  price  ranging-  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  A  till  font  is  jus!  as  good  as  a  brass 
one  for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  lie  painted  black;  so  wilj 
the  brass  burner  and  the  tripod.  The  first  thing  to  make 
will  be  the  frame-work  for  the  base.  This  should  be 
about  SIN  or  seven  inches  square  at  the  top  and  eight 
inches  at  the  bottom;  that  is.  about  where  the  lower  rib 
is  fastened,  and  not  to  the  outside  of  the  scroll  feet.  A 
good  height  is  from  six  to  seven  inches,  and  the  frame 
should  be  well  wired  and  lirmly  secured  together  to  hold 
the  weight  of  the  lamp  and  shade. 

The  inner  rib  or  frame  work  should  be  an  inch  smaller 
all  around  than  the  frame  proper,  and  fastened  to  it  at 
each  corner  by  a  ring  of  band  iron,  after  which  the  scroll 
design  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  till  in  from  the  drawing. 
"When  this  is  completed,  make  a  hoop  to  fit  in  the  top, 
and  wire  it  fast  to  the  toj>  of  the  sides.  This  hoop  should 
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be  large  enough  to  allow  the  font  to  drop  down  in  place, 
and  the  flange  at  the  top  of  (In-  font,  will  rest,  on  it.      The 
four  triangular  spaces  let'l     one  ,,i  each  corner  of  (lie  top 
can  be  tilled  in  with  sen. II  work,  after  which  the  body  of 
the  lain])  will  be  finished. 

The  shade  will  be  the  next  thin-  to  make,  and  built  up 
from  the  bottom  hoop,  which  should  be  the  right  size  to 
lit  the  tripod  that,  will  support  it. 

Build  the  first  row  of  rings  all  around,  and  on  top  of 
this  a  row  of  scrolls;  continue  buildini;  these,  gradually 
decreasing  the  size  until  the  top  is  reached,  where  a  neclc 
band  or  hoop  is  to  be  wired  fast,  and  on  top  of  this  the 
llaring  collar  or  top  flange  can  he  fastened  to  complete 
the  shade. 

The  appearance  will  be  very  much  improved  if  it  is 
lined  with  a  pretty  colored  China,  silk  ;  liy-lit  orange,  pink, 
or  a  delicate  green  harmonizes  very  well  with  the  black 
iron,  and  forms  a  pleasing  contrast. 

Silk  fringe  around  the  lower  edge  will  give  the  shade 
a  good  linish,  and  when  the  iron-work  is  painted  black, 
the  ell'eet  of  the-  completed  lamp  will  be  very  satisfactory. 

Design  No.  5  is  a  pretty  grille  screen  for  the  upper  part 
of  a  doorway,  and  is  made  of  the  heaviest  stove-pipe  iron 
cui  into  strips  a  quarter  or  live-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  most  practical  way  to  construct  a  grille  of  this 
description  is  to  measure  the  inside  width  of  the  door- 
casing  you  wish  to  make  it  for,  and  then  lay  out.  the  full 
si/.e  of  the  design  on  a  piece  of  smooth  brown  paper. 
First  draw  the  outside  line  representing  the  frame,  and 
then  fill  in  the  scroll  design,  beginning  with  the  centre 
ornament,  and  working  in  both  direct  ions  until  the  whole 
design  is  drawn  out.  Over  this  drawing  you  can  bend 


should  be   about    fourteen    inches  long,  seven   wide,  and 
four  or  live  inches  high  including  the  claw  feet. 

Make    the    top,  sides,  fronl.  and    back,  separate    panels. 
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and  form  each  scroll,  and  fasten  it  in  place,  and  you  will 
find  it  much  easier  to  work  in  this  way  with  a  plan  than 
by  guessing  how  the  scrolls  should  be  bent  in  form  and 
size.  It  will  be  well  to  have  a  blacksmith  make  the  out- 
side frame  for  you  of  flat  iron,  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  If  made  of 
iron  this  size  it  will  be  stiff  enough  to  afford  you  a  good 
substantial  frame  within  which  to  fasten  the  ornamental 
scrolls. 

This  grille,  when  finished  and  painted  black,  may  be 
fastened  in  place  to  the  wood-casing  with  four  screus 
passed  through  two  holes  in  the  top  and  one  in  each  side 
of  the  iron  frame.  The  grille  maybe  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  casing  or  at  one  side,  and  a  thin  shelf  of  wood 
fastened  under  it,  on  which  an  odd  saucer  or  two  or  a 
high  vase  may  rest.  Under  this  shelf  the  curtain-pole 
should  be  arranged  in  sockets  screwed  fast  to  the  casing, 
and  from  it  the  curtains  may  hang,  and  thus  you  have 
a  very  pretty  and  artistic  arrangement  for  a  doorway. 

Design  No.  6  is  an  idea  for  a  pretty  silk-lined  iron  box, 
as  a  receptacle  for  handkerchiefs,  neckties,  or  gloves,  and 
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for  the  frame-work  stout  iron  wire;  when  you  have 
made  the  front,  back,  and  two  ends,  fasten  them  together 
firmly  with  wire  at.  each  corner,  and  fit  a  thin,  wooden 
bottom  in,  fastening  it  to  the  wire  frame  with  staples 
driven  in  around  the  edge,  thus  making  it  fast  to  the  bot- 
tom rib  of  each  panel.  The  cover  can  be  fastened  to  the 
top  rib  of  the  back  panel  by  wire,  or  tied  with  ribbon  to 
act  as  a  hinge. 

You  can  buy  the  claw  feet  at  a  hardware  store,  and 
screw  one  fast  to  the  wood  bottom  under  each  corner. 
They  will  probably  be  of  brass,  but  when  blacked  will 
look  like  iron. 

After  the  iron-work  is  painted,  the  box  and  cover  may 
be  lined  with  a  pretty  plain  or  figured  silk,  and  a  padded 
cushion  placed  in  the  bottom. 

The  proper  way  to  make  a  padded  cushion  is  to  cut 
from  a  piece  of  stiff  card  or  paste  board  an  oblong  of  the 
desired  size;  over  one  side  of  this  spread  cotton  to  pad  it, 
and  over  the  cotton  stretch  cheese-cloth  or  thin  muslin 
to  hold  the  cotton  in  place;  glue  the  edges  of  the  muslin 
to  the  other  side  of  the  pasteboard,  and  when  this  is  ac- 
complished you  will  have  a  pad  that  may  be  in  turn 
covered  with  whatever  material  the  box  is  lined  with. 

The  final  covering  must  be  drawn  over  the  pad,  and  the 
edges  glued  on  the  wrong  side,  the  same  as  the  muslin. 
This  pad  can  be  made  fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  with 
a  few  drops  of  glue  here  and  there,  enough  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  wood. 

Many  other  things  both  pretty  and  useful  can  be  made 
of  this  light  iron  and  wire,  such  as  hanging  lamps,  photo 
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graph -frames,  watch-racks,  match-boxes,  collar  and  cuff 
boxes,  small  easels,  table-screens,  ash -receivers,  cigar-hold- 
ers, and,  in  fact,  almost  anything  from  a  simple  spool- 
rack  to  a  large  hanging  chandelier. 
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FI.YIM;  MACHINES. 

is  nothing  more   interesting  to  anj    buy  —  or 

any    man,    for   thai     mailer       than    ihe    pn>-ibiht\    of 

put  t i u L:  on  w  HILTS  oi-  e'eitniLi  in  a  machine  and  moving  «M 

into  space.     LoiiL1  bi-lore  sve  had  any  railroad  I  rains  or  any 
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leleirraph  wires,  post  offices  or  electric  machines — many 
centuries  ago,  in  fact  -men  were  working  away  trying 
to  get  something  that  would  carry  them  along  through 
the  air.  By-and-by  somebody  invented  a  machine  which 
was  lighter  than  the  air.  and  that  was  a  balloon.  The 
inventor  forced  gas  that  was  very  much  lighter  than  air 
into  a  great  ball  of  silk  or  similar  strong  light,  cloth,  and 
the  gas  in  its  endeavors  to  go  up  in  the  air  carried  not 
only  the  sill;  covering,  but  a  car  hung  below  it,  and  a  man 
in  the  car. 

That  \vas  all  very  well,  and  balloons  are  still  fascina- 
ting things,  from  the  little  toy  balloon  that  you  watch  as 
it  u'oes  off  into  the  sky  before  the  wind,  to  the  big  Fourth 
of- July  balloon,  that  goes  up  too,  but  carries  two  or  three 
men  with  it.  And  there  is  no  use  denying  that  every- 
body rather  wishes  he  could  go  up  in  a  balloon  just  once 
to  see  how  it  feels.  These  big  and  little  balloons  always 
go  just  where  the  wind  blows  them,  and  of  course  they 
go  just  as  fast  as  the  wind.  The  men  in  I  lie  car  can 
throw  out  a  sand-bag  and  the  balloon  will  rise,  or  they 
can  let  out  a  little  of  the  gas  and  it  will  fall. 

Then  somebody  put  a  big  propeller,  like  a  windmill,  or 
rather  like  the  "  screw  "  of  an  ocean  steamer,  at  one  side 
of  the  car,  and  set  it  whirling  by  means  of  an  engine  in 
the  car,  and  tried  to  force  the  balloon  in  one  direction  or 


miles  an  hour  at  least,  and  in  order  to  stay  still  in  one 
place  the  engine  had  to  force  the  balloon  ahead  against 
tins  wind  at  (lie  rale  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  To  "gain 
ground,"  .so  to  speak,  the  engines  had  to  work  a  great 
deal  faster,  and  I  his  on  the  calmest  days.  \Vhen  this  (Vas 
tried  it  was  usually  found  that  the  fragile  balloon  uot 
lorn  lo  pieces  b\  being  pulled  about  this  way  and  thai. 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  insiaiices  w  hen  H  was  seen 
how  valuable  balloons  may  be.  For  example,  when  the 

Herman   armies   were   around    Paris,  bombarding   it,  the 

Parisians   went    up    in    ball is,    ai.d    they    could    see   .ill 

that  was  going  on,  and  be  inn'  attached  in  the  earth  inside 
the  cit\  by  a  long  rope,  they  could  report  what  the  Her- 
mans were  doing.  The  famous  leader  of  the  Parisians. 
.M  .  <  i  a  in  hell  a.  wanted  to  get  out  and  organize  an  army  in 
the  country  outside  Paris  to  attack  the  Hermans  from 
I  he  rear.  And  any  hoy  who  will  take  the  I  rouble  lo  read 
the  history  of  that  time  will  read  of  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  Gambetta  went  up  in  a  balloon  and  drifted 
with  the  wind  across  the  country,  till  he  finally  could 
land  safe]y,.and  there  he  did  organize  the  army. 

All  this  showed  how  much  benelit  could  be  obtained 
from  Hying  through  the  air,  even  in  a  balloon  that  must 
go  with  the  wind,  and  just  where  the  wind  chose  to  lake 
it.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  something  could  only 
be  arranged  by  which  the  balloon  could  be  made  to  go 
against  the  wind!  And  so  they  worked  for  years.  As 
all  the  attempts  failed,  inventors — and  some  of  them  are 
very  practical  men,  such  as  Professor  Langley,  at  \Vash- 


another  along  the  same  level  without  rising  or  falling. 
That  is  as  far  as  in  ventors  got  for  many  years.  It  did  not 
work  well,  because  the  wind  alums!  always  blows  ten 
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ington,  and  Professor  Maxim,  of  London,  who  made  the 
famous  Maxim  gun-  began  to  watch  birds.  They  watched 
such  birds  as  the  I  urkey  buzzards  in  the  Southern  Si  ales 
of  our  country.  ( If  course  the  turkey-buzzard  is  heavier 
than  the  air.  yet  he  slays  up  there  notwithstanding,  and. 
strange  to  say,  he  sails  along  for  hours  without  once 
moving  his  outstretched  wings.  That  is,  he  "soars. "as 
we  say.  He  goes  around  in  a  great  circle,  rises  gradual 
ly,  falls  gradually,  and  moves  this  way  and  that. 

These  inventors  took  such  a  simple  thing  as  a  piece  of 
paper — which  anybody  may  try  for  himself — and  they 
noticed  that  the  paper  when  let  fall  did  not  drop  at  once, 
but  "scaled"  off  in  one  direction,  then  tilted  a  little  and 
sealed  back  again,  and  by-aiid-by  fluttered  to  the  ground, 
but  it  took  a  good  while  to  get  there.  It  was  a  simple 
thing  to  say  that  if  they  had  a7i  enormous  sheet,  say  one 
hundred  feet  square,  made  of  a  light  frame- work  with  silk 
stretched  over  it.  it  would  probably  do  just  what  the 
paper  did,  but  if  they  could  till  it  a  little  against  the 
wind,  the  wind  blowing  under  it  would  cause  the  plane 
to  rise  and  go  against  it,  jusl  what  the  turkey-buzzard 
does,  in  fact,  or  somewhat  as  the  sail  of  a  boat  does  for 
the  boat.  If  the  wind  caught  the  plane  on  top,  by  the 
least  bit  of  an  angle,  the  machine  would  glide  downward. 
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'  Here  was  a,  new  idea.  The  macliine  was  heavier 
than  tlie  air,  as  the  paper  and  the  turkey-bu//.ard  are.  and 
yet  it  might  stay  up  and  move  against  the  wind  if  it.  could 
be  properly  directed,  and  so  the  idea  of  a  halloon  has 
been  practically  abandoned,  and  Professor  Lung-ley  and 
Professor  Maxim  and  many  others  are  now  at  work  on 
the  ai'i'n/i/iini'  idea.  Professor  Maxim's  idea,  and  he  is 
working  on  it  now,  is  to  build  such  a  great  stiff  silk  shell 
with  huge  propellers  behind  it  and  a  car  underneath  hold- 
ing the  engines  and  the  men.  The  machinery,  which  is 
to  be  as  light  as  possible,  is  to  be  so  arranged  that  a  man 
in  the  car  can  tilt  the  plane  exactly  as  he  wishes,  and  the 
propellers  can  be  made  to  go  fast  or  slow  as  he  desires. 

When  his  macliine  is  ready  his  idea  is  to  put  it  on 
wheels  like  an  ordinary  car,  but  the  wheels  are  to  be  so 
fixed  that  by  touching  a  spring  they  can  be  detached 
from  the  flying-machine  and  left  behind.  Then  he  means 
to  put  the  whole  thing  on  a  short  railroad  built  for  the 
purpose.  When  all  is  ready  he  will  start  the  propellers 
revolving.  The  machine  will  move  along  the  track  on 
its  wheels,  and  as  soon  as  the  car  is  well  started  he  will 
tilt  the  plane  ;i  little  upwards  at  the  forward  part,  touch 
the  spring  that  holds  the  wheels  to  the  cars,  and  leaving 
these  behind,  the  whole  flying-machine  will  rise  into  the 
air.  When  he  comes  down  he  intends  doing  the  same 
thing  in  reverse  order.  There  is  to  be  another  light  set 
of  wheels  always  attached  to  the  car,  and  as  the  machine 
-comes  "  soaring"  down  towards  a  big  open  field  or  plain, 
it  will  be  suddenly  tilted  a  little  upward  at  the  forward 
part,  going  against  the  wind,  and  pretty  soon  it  will  come 
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chine  on  the  same  idea,  but  a  little  different  principle,  in 
a  place  called  Sleglitz,  near  Berlin.  He  has  tried  it.  and 
has  himself  "llowii"  two  hundred  and  fifty  \ards  from  a 
tower.  The  toaer  was  built  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  macliine  uhen  it  \\.-is  not  in  use,  bill  princi- 
pally to  uive  him  a.  place  to  jump  otl'  when  he  starts. 
You  will  see  it.  in  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
article.  Tin-  pictures  themselves  are  drawn  from  six  in 
stantaneous  photographs  taken  of  Herr  Lilienthal  during 
one  of  his  tria  I  t  rips. 

His  living  macliine  is  made  of  a  very  light  frame  work 
of  willow,  over  which  some  Ijo-ht  cloth  has  been  tightly 
si  retched.  Its  form  is  plainly  seen  to  be  like  the  two 
u  ings  of  a  liujre  bat,  with  a  great  tail  or  steering  appara- 
tus behind.  The  two  wings  when  open  cover  150  square 
feet.  They  work  by  some  machinery  which  causes  them 
to  open  and  shut  like  a.  real  hat's  wings.  Herr  Lilienthal 
jumps  from  his  tower,  and  starts  off  (lapping  his  enormous 
wings.  If  a  gust  of  wind  strikes  him  on  the  side  he  keep* 
his  balance  by  throwing  his  legs  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  he  has  made  many  flights  already  without,  serious 
accident  of  any  kind. 


almost  to  a  standstill,  when  the  engineer  may  safely  let 
it  touch  the  earth,  or  run  a  short  distance  on  its  wheels. 

While  Maxim   is  working  on    this  machine,  a  (lerman 
.inventor  named  Otto  Lilienthal  has  actually  built,  a  ina- 
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If  he  succeeds,  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  our  daily 
life,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  us  who  read  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  now  may  live  to  see  that  done  reg- 
ularly. 
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BY     M  A  R  G  A  R  E  T     E.    S  A  N  G  S  T  E  IS. 
~O  !  gallant   Knights  and   Ladies  I';iir, 

Wherever  you   in:iy   lie, 
I   waft  you  greetings  on   the  air 
Tll.'lt,   sweeps    from    sea    to    sea. 
Here,  walking  nr;ir  Long   Island  Sound, 

I   hear  your  heralds  speak  ; 
Their  challenge  rings  the  hind  around, 
From  Boston  to  Pike's  Peak. 

The   Alleghanies  catch    the  strain. 

The   Koekies   take   it    up, 
The,  sighing  of  it>,  soft    ret'rain 

Is  in  Missouri's  cup. 
The  Mississippi  sings  it.  Ihroiigh 

Its  miles  of  \ello\viiig   foam: 
It   falls  in   music  soft,  as  deu 

<  hi   many  a  school  and   home. 

\\lial    is   the   wondrous   magic    word 

Through   all   t  lie  continent. 
Thai    llo.-its  and   llo\\s  in    nole  ami   chord, 

l!\    myriad    voices  sen!  .' 
'Tis   just  "lie  good!   lie   true!   be  right!" 

\Y  hcrevcr  I  hey  are   found 
So  chant  the   Knights  ami    Ladies  bright 

Who  gird  our  Table   Konml. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  KIDDLE. 

A  SMALL  liny  li:tcl  been  diligent  iii  studying  pnfictnation.  As 
a  reward  his  father  look  linn  in  see  the  trained  linn.s  and  tigers. 

I'.civ.  "Father,  why  is  a  sentence  with  a  eoiiiina  like  that 
lion  .'" 

FATHER.  "  Hear  me!  \es,  to  he  sure.  Capital!  something  about 
t-a-i-1  and  t-a  1-c  .'  ("Mid.  i;i\e  me  .something  harder  next 
time-." 

lloY.   "No.      Von  are  \\  ay  oil." 

I\IIII;R.   "Von  don't  sa\  -o !      Well, what  is  the  answer?" 

HOY.  "A  sentence  \\ilh  a  comma  is  like  a  lion, because  the 
lirst.  has  a  ]ianse  at  I  lie  end  ol'  il>  clause,  and  the  other,  claws  at 
the  end  ol'  its  pasvs.  See  '" 


!SfRE  OF  VENGEANCE. 
1'Ai'A.  "  Well,  Charlie,  what  would  yon  like  to  be  when  you 

get  to  lie  a  man  ?" 

( 'it  MM. II..   "  A  |ndieeinan." 

I'ATA.   "  Why  do  yon  \\  ant   to  l>c  a  policeman  ?" 

CIIAIM.IL.   "1    want    to    arrest    Johnny    White-  some  day    for 

stealin.n  my  new  ball." 

"llfrit!"  exclaimed   little    Stirling,  as  the   old   wood-sawyer 
began  tiling  his  saw.  "  that  tastes  like  poison." 


iv   "  Papa,  when    people,  sell   things  by  the  pound,  do 
they  evi-r  weigh  I  lie  scales?" 
PAPA.  "  Certainly  not,  my  hoy." 
TOMMIH.  "  Then  how  do  they  weigh  tish  ?" 


TEACHER.  "  Arthur,  why  were  you  not  at  school  this  morning  .'" 
ARTHTH.  "  My  mother  sent  me  to  match  some  dress  goods." 
TEACHER.   "Well,  why  did  yon  not  come  this  afternoon  .'" 
ARTHUR.  "I  haven't  got  back  yet.'' 


ROBBIE'S    COMPLAINT. 
"I'M  mad!     Thcx'vc   named  my  brother  'George' 

From  mamma's  brother.     I  can't  see 
. I nst   why,  if  they  like  me  so  much, 

Thev  couldn't  name  him  after  me!" 


JACK.  "  Mamma,  please  give  me  fifty  cents  to  buy  peanuts 
with  ?" 

MOTHER.  "  Why,  Jack,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  fifty 
cents'  worth  of  peanut.^  .'" 

JACK.  "Tom  Black  said  I  could  not  keep  my  mouth  going  for 
one  hour,  and  I  want  to  show  him  that  I  can." 
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SPEARING     A    SEA  =  PIQ. 


BY  A.  J.  KENEALY. 


AFTER  passing  through  the  region  of  the  equator, 
with  its  shifting  winds,  its  Merer  tropical  rain-squalls, 
and  its  long  days  of  scorching  heat,  the  good  ship  Rajah 
struck  the  southeast  trade-winds  in  ahout  6°  south  lati- 
tude. They  were  quite  stilF,  and  as  the  vessel,  with  all 
plain  sail  set,  listed  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  she  went 
eight  and  a  half  knots  an  hour — not  had  for  an  old-timer 
close-hauled  on  a  bowline.  Every  night  the  Southern 
Cross  and  the  other  constellations  of  stars  that  were  new 
to  us  who  had  lived  north  of  the  equator  rose  higher  and 
higher  in  the  heavens. 

The  sea  was  full  of  bonitos,  and  we  caught  some  with 


hook  and  line,  but  more  with  what  seamen  call  the 
"grains,"  which  is  a  weapon  shaped  like  Neptune's  tri- 
dent, with  the  difference  that  it  has  four  or  five  sharp 
prongs  of  equal  length  instead  of  three.  This  weapon  is 
attached  to  a  light  ashen  pole  ahout  eight  feet  long,  to 
which  a  strong  line  is  made  fast.  The  fisherman  stands 
on  the  martingale  back-rope,  and  makes  himself  fast  to 
ihe  bobstay.  Then,  as  the  bonitos  caper  round  the  cut- 
water, he  watches  one  victim,  and  if  his  eye  is  sharp  and 
his  aim  good,  he  probably  hits  it,  hauls  it  in,  and  throws 
it  into  a  large  canvas  bag  made  fast  to  some  convenient 
part  of  the  head-rigging. 
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Spearing  bonilo*  is  .Milling  good  sport.  Inn  li  requires 
id  deal  of  nerve  and  pluck,  and  also  llial  faculty  of 
"  hanging  <>"  l>.v  tin'  eyelids"  lli;il  only  s.-nliir.s  possess. 
The  pastime  is  by  no  inrans  unaliendcd  \vitli  dani'er. 
especiall  \  if  tin-  ship  is  n'oing  fast  through  tin-  water  and 
tin-  si-a  is  al,  all  rough.  I  remember  a  very  painful  inci 
ili>nl  that  occurred  on  my  last,  voyage  to  Madras  and 
back.  \Yr  were  lioini-u  a  I'd  bound,  and  were  running 
along  in  the  norlheasl  trade  winds,  uliirli  blew  wilb  -uch 
strength  thai  we  conhl  can-y  nothing  abo\c  our  lop  gal- 
lant sails,  the  royals  ;ind  living  ji»  being  furled.  (  »ni-  of 
our  apprentices,  a  young  fellow  \vlio  wasn't  afraid  of  any- 
thing, and  \vho  \vas  as  smart  as  a  lasi-ar.  met  his  death  be- 

cause of. his  devotion  to  tin-  sport. 

The  caplain  had  forbidden  tlie  hoys  to  use  the  grains 
while  the  strong  wind  continued.  He  had  also  ordered 
the  second  male  to  slow  the  speur  away  in  bis  berth, 
knowing  how  fond  Ralph  Lyman  was  of  going  over  the 
bows  with  the  grains  and  trying  his  luck-.  It  was  Ralph's 
watch  on  deck  from  four  o'clock  to  eight  o'clock  111  the 
morning,  and  while  the  second  mate  was  pacing  the  poop 
Ralph  slide  quietly  inlo  I  lie  cabin,  opened  the  door  of  hi* 
berth,  and  rummaged  round  until  he  found  the  grains. 
Then  he  took  it  forward  and  concealed  it  in  the  head 
without  any  one  seeing  him. 

Al  eight  o'clock  it  was  Ralph's  watch  below.  lie  wasted 
no  time  over  his  breakfast,  just,  nibbling  at  a  chunk  of 
hardtack  and  drinking  :i.  pannikin  of  coll'ee.  Then  he. 
left  the  apprentices'  berth,  and  was  never  again  seen 
by  his  messmate-,.  At  seven  bells,  when  the  watch 
below  was  called  to  dinner  before  going  on  deck  again  at 
noon,  Ralph  could  not  be  found.  A  search  was  made 
for  him,  which  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  At  last  one 
of  the  sailors  happened  to  look  over  the  lee  bow.  There, 
trailing  in  the  water,  he  saw  the  grains,  with  a  big  bonito 
stuck  on  its  prong'*.  Ralph's  disappearance  was  thus 
silently  but  clearly  explained.  He  had  either  lost  his 
balance  while  in  the  act  of  spearing  a  lish  or  had  been 
washed  oil'  the  back-rope  by  a  sudden  plunge  of  the  ship. 
Of  course,  he  must  have  been  struck  by  the  stem  as  he 
fell,  and  then  sunk  immediately.  We  were  all  sorry  for 
poor  Ralph.  He  was  a  general  favorite  with  all  hands, 
always  of  a  bright  and  cheery  disposition,  and  he  had 
promised  to  make  an  excellent  sailor.  When  the  caplain 
heard  of  his  loss  he  threw  the  grains  overboard,  and 
vowed  he  would  never  carry  such  an  implement  again 
on  his  ship. 

But  no  such  mishap  occurred  to  us  on  the  Rnjuli. 
Good  fortune  attended  all  our  fishing  attempts.  The 
captain's  appetite  for  anything'  adorned  with  a  lin  was 
often  satislied.  Bonitos  and  living-fish  fresh  from  the 
ocean  were  an  agreeable  change  from  salt  cod,  the  only 
lish  included  in  the  ship's  stores.  These  codfish,  by-the- 
wa\.  were  stowed  away  in  a  box  lashed  securely  in  the 
mi/./.entop.  And  talking  about  this  box  reminds  me  that 
it  was  the  steward's  duty  to  g'o  aloft  and  get  his  supply 
of  codfish  whenever  any  were  wanted,  but  as  he  had  been 
brought,  up  in  the  army  his  head  grew  di/y.y  whenever 
he  got,  past  the  sheer-pole.  lie  made  a  solemn  compact 
with  one  of  the  boys,  who  agreed  to  perform  this  duty  for 
him,  and  in  return  he  was  to  pay  the  boy  six  lumps  of 
sugar  every  time  he  went  aloft.  Sugar  was  a  great  lux- 
ury at  sea  in  those  days,  molasses  being  the  only  sweet 
served  out  to  Jack  Tar,  and  only  quite  limited  quantities 
at  that. 

The  skipper  one  morning  observed  this  boy  in  the  miz- 
/entop,  and  saw  him  open  the  box  and  lake  out  two  cod- 
fish, which  he  brought  down  with  him  from  aloft,  coining 
down  the  rigging  on  the  lee  side.  As  soon  as  his  foot 
touched  (.he  dec|<  the  skipper  grabbed  him  by  the  neck  and 
shook  hiiii  as  a  terrier  would  a  rat. 

"You  young  imp  of  darkness!'1  he  exclaimed.  "I'll 
teach  you  to  steal  my  codfish!  And  that  in  broad  day- 


light,  too,  you    bra/.on    brat!"    he  continued,  as   the   enor- 
mity of  the  boy's  oll'elice  gradually  calm-  over  him. 

"  Ple-ase,  sir  pie  ase.  sir,"  blubbered  the  lern  lied  lad, 
"  the  slew  aril  too  Id  me  to." 

"Oh.  the  steward  told  you,  did  her"  shouted  the  skip 
per.  "  We  will  inquire  into  Ibis." 

The  steward  was  summoned  on  deck.  lie  could  see 
by  I  he  *lern  expression  on  the  captain's  face  that  he 
was  going  to  get  what  be  called  a  "tarnation  good  wig 
giiig,"  but  he  little  suspected  what  a  fearful  experience 
wa*  ahead  of  him. 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes  for  the  skipper  to  find  out, 
the  I  rue  inwardness  of  the  situation,  and  as  he  was  rather 
at  a  loss  for  amusemeul.  he  resolved  to  have  a  little  fun 
with  the  steward.  First,  he  commanded  Ihe  crying  boy 
to  restore  the  codfish  to  their  box  in  the  top.  Then  head 
dressed  himself  to  the  steward  in  his  harshest  tone*,  as 
follows: 

"I'll  give  yon  a  lesson,  you  lubber!  .lust  lay  aloft 
there  smartly  and  get  the  codfish  for  my  dinner.  What 
did  yon  ship  for,  you  soldier,  if  you  couldn't  do  your 
duty?  I  don't  carry  more  cats  aboard  this  craft  than  can 
catch  mice.  Up  you  go,  or  you  shall  have  a  taste  of  this 
rope's  end.  (Jet.  way  on  you  now  al  once." 

The  steward  was  almost  scared  to  death.  He  made  a 
leap  for  the  rigging  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  began  to 
clamber  up  the  ratlines,  clinging  to  the  shrouds  with  a 
deathlike  grip.  He  was  a  short  "tubby"  individual, 
and  his  progress  was  very  slow.  At  last  he  got  hope- 
lessly jammed  in  the  "  lubber's -hole,"  and  could  not 
wriggle  out  to  save  his  life.  In  fact,  the  more  he  writhed 
the  harder  he  got  jammed.  His  cries  for  help  were  piti- 
ful, but,  the  skipper  was  enjoying  the  whole  scene  too 
heartily  to  show  the  least,  mercy.  And  there  he  kept 
him  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  with  nearly  all  the 
ship's  company  gazing  and  chuckling  and  jeering  at  the 
poor  chap. 

At  last,  he  ordered  a  couple  of  men  aloft  to  release  him 
from  bis  painful  predicament.  They  handled  the  pool- 
steward  pretty  severely,  for  a  sailor  cordially  detests  any 
one  that  has  ever  been  in  the  army. 

The  steward  when  he  reached  the  deck  presented  a 
sorrowful  spectacle.  His  knees  were  shaking  with  fright, 
and  he  told  me  afterward  that,  he  was  so  di/./.y  he 
didn't  know-  whether  he  was  standing  on  his  head  or  his 
heels.  If  he  hadn't  been  jammed  so  tight  in  the  "  lub- 
ber's hole,"  he  would  certainly  have  fallen  to  the  deck  or 
into  the  water.  He  wasn't  himself  again  for  several 
days.  He  hail  a,  private  talk  with  the  captain,  who  was 
at  heart  a  capital  fellow — a  sort  of  rough  diamond.  I 
don't  know  what  happened  during  the  interview,  but 
the  poor  steward  was  never  ordered  aloft  again.  Once 
in  a  lifetime  he  declared  was  once  too  often  for  him. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Rdjali  to  run  out  of  the 
southeast,  trades  and  get  into  the  region  of  the  variable 
winds.  It  was  then  that  we  came  into  the  region  which 
Mr.  Bentley  said  was  the  place  for  porpoises.  Mr.  Bent- 
ley.  Ihe  second  mate,  used  to  describe  himself  as  "a  pow- 
erful hand  with  an  iron."  His  "iron"  or  harpoon  was 
his  particular  pet.  It  hung  in  brackets  over  his  bunk, 
and  shone  bright  as  a  cavalryman's  sabre.  Many  a 
blood-curdling  yarn  of  bis  prowess  with  that  harpoon 
did  he  spin  to  me  as  we  paced  the  poop  together  111  the 
long  and  weary  watches  of  the  night.  He  told  me  that  if 
ever  we  fell  in  with  a.  school  of  porpoises  during  the 
voyage,  and  the  weather  was  "a-snitiif  and  a-littin',"  he 
would  show  me  some  fine  sport,  and  also  allow  me  to 
taste  the  most  savory  dish  that,  a  hungry  sailor  ever 
brought  up  before.  This  promise  aroused  my  appetite 
and  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  was,  of  course,  anxious 
for  a  school  of  porpoises  to  come  along. 

We  had  seen  many  porpoises  during  the  passage,  but 
the  weather  had  never  been  exactly  right  for  good  work 
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with  the  harpoon.  The 
ship  had  always  been  sail 
ing  too  fast  to  strike  them 
as  they  gambolled  in  the 
foam  at  the  bow.  But 
the  conditions  of  the 
wind  and  sea  were,  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  splendid- 
ly adapted  for  successful 
harpooning1,  the  water 
smooth  as  a  land-locked 
lake  on  a  sultry  summer 
afternoon  when  the  wind 
is  slumbering.  The  light 
air  was  softlyr  blowing  so 
that,  it  scarcely  swelled  out 
the  sky-sails,  and  the  ship 
was  not  going'  through 
the  water  faster  than 
three  miles  an  hour.  It 
was  not  favorable  wea- 
ther for  a  shipowner  or 
a  shipmaster  ambitious 
to  make  a  fast  passage, 
and  the  skipper  was  con- 
sequently not  in  the  best 
of  tempers. 

A  few  fleecy  clouds 
floated  in  the  sky.  The 
skipper  paced  the  poop. 
The  glories  of  sea  and  sky 
had  no  charm  for  him. 
What  he  wanted  to  see 
was  a  howling  breeze  that 
would  drive  the  Rajah 

south  to  the  stormy  region  of  the  "  roaring  forties," 
where  the  westerly  gales  blow  all  the  time,  and  often 
with  the  force  of  a  hurricane. 

Glass  in  hand  the  captain  walked  the  deck,  every  now 
and  again  levelling  his  telescope  to  windward  in  the  vain 
hope  of  discovering  a  catspaw  as  the  forerunner  of  a  com 
ing  breeze.  But  there  wasn't  even  the  slightest  sign  of 
a  ruffle  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  skipper  whistled 
for  wind,  but  it  came  not.  He  went  below  and  took  a 
thimbleful  of  grog  in  the  hope  of  changing  his  luck. 
When  he  came  up  the  com  pan  ion  way  he  sei/ed  his  glass 
and  resumed  his  task  of  gazing  to  windward. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  skipper  lay  his  glass  down 
on  the  skylight,  and  roar  out  in  his  loud  voice  for  the 
second  mate  to  come  quickly  on  deck,  and  bring  his  har- 
poon with  him? 

As  far  away  to  windward  as  you  could  see  there  was  a 
school  of  porpoises  heading-  straight  for  the  ship.  There 
seemed  to  be  at  least  a  thousand  of  them.  Some  of 
them  were  so  lively  that  they  leaped  completely  out.  of 
the  water,  and  their  black  backs  and  white  bellies 
gleamed  in  the  sunshine.  The  skipper's  mouth  watered 
at  the  sight  of  them,  and  the  second  mate's  eyes  glistened 
again  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  over  the  weather- 
rail. 

Harpoon  in  hand  he  rushed  along  the  main-deck,  and 
tumbled  up  the  ladder  that  Jed  to  the  top  gallant  fore- 
castle. He  plunged  over  the  how  so  quickly  that  you 
would  have  thought  he  was  about  to  jump  overboard. 
Several  sailors  followed  him.  eager  for  a  slice  of  "  sea 
pig."  His  "  iron  "  was  soon  rigged  for  business,  the  line 
attached  to  it  being  rove  through  a  block  hooked  to  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit.  Several  men  stood  by  holding  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  ready  to  haul  in  smartly  should 
the  second  mate  make  a  successful  strike. 

Closer  and  closer  came  the  porpoises,  playful  as  mon- 
keys, pulling  and  snorting,  and  sending  the  water  up  in 
sprays  as  they  rose  to  the  surface  to  blow.  They  swam 
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along  six  or  eight  abreast,  and  the  procession  extended 
half  a  mile.  They  were  bound  to  the  westward,  prob- 
ably to  some  well  known  feeding-ground,  and  were  mak- 
ing fast  progress  on  their  course. 

The  porpoise,  like  others  of  his  tribe,  has  the  bump  of 
curiosity  largely  developed.  He  enjoys  nothing  more 
than  diving  under  a  ship's  bottom,  and  exploring  the 
secrets  of  her  shape  beneath  the  water-line.  To  play 
about  the  plunging  prow  of  a  vessel  heeling  over  to  a 
stitf  breeze  is  always  an  irresistible  attraction.  When- 
ever a  herd  of  these  fish  are  met  in  the  ocean  you  can 
almost  always  rely  upon  their  keeping'  company  with 
the  ship  for  a  time,  and  kicking  up  queer  and  amusing 
antics  while  they  stay. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  dashed  if  that  ain't  the  biggest  school  of 
porpoises  I  ever  saw!"  exclaimed  the  captain,  as  he 
watched  the  herd  approach.  The  leaders  were  now  not 
more  than  a  ship's  length  distant,  and  the  second  mate, 
with  uplifted  harpoon,  poising  himself  on  the  martingale 
back-rope  eagerly  awaited  their  coming. 

In  an  instant,  with  a  splash  and  a  dash  and  a  smother 
of  foam,  they  were  under  the  bows  churning  up  the 
water,  and  pulling  and  panting  and  snorting  as  they 
darted  about  the  bow. 

''Now,  boys,"  said  the  captain,  "stand  by  to  haul  in 
hand  over  list  if  the  second  mate  sends  his  iron  home." 
His  voice  was  tremulous  with  excitement,  all  his  fish- 
eating  instincts  being  aroused.  In  a  gale  of  wind  he 
would  have  been  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

The  water  under  the  bows  seemed  alive  wilh  porpoises. 
The  second  mate,  with  a  good  aim,  drove  his  harpoon 
right  into  the  back  of  a  big  fat  fellow  as  he  came  up  to 
blow.  The  thrust  was  made  with  such  force  that  the 
barb  penetrated  fully  six  inches  through  the  thick  hide 
and  into  the  hi  nbber. 

"Haul  in,  my  lads,  haul  in  with  a  will,"  yelled  the 
skipper,  as  be  danced  on  the  forecastle  deck  in  a  paroxysm 
of  delight.  "  Lay  out  there,  two  or  three  of  you,  to  the 
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lii  iu  sprit  i 'ml.  and  make  a  lini'  fast  to  lnm  and  d  rag  liim 
aboard.  If  you  lose  liim.  look  nut,  for  squalls!" 

With  many  Haps  of  his  stumpy  tail  tin1  sea  pig  uas 
hauled  inboard,  and  his  sufferings  soon  ended  with  a  feu 
digs  of  tin- rook's  kern  knife.  The  rapidity  \villi  which 

the  whole  thing  was  d •  surprised  me.  But  the  st nil 

mate-  uas  no  greenhorn  at  the  business,  neither  was  our 
Captaill.  Ten  minutes  later  another  porpoise  was  [lop- 
ping ou  (lie  deek  beside  Ins  male,  and  then  the  whole 
herd  vanished  as  if  by  m.ejie 

The  eook  and  a  couple  of  Jack  Tars  skinned  the  two 
sea  pigs  in  a  businesslike  manner,  the  capl.-nn  superin- 
tending i.l id  work,  and  pointing  out  the  tidbits  that  lie 
wished  to  lie  reserved  for  the  cabin  table.  Meanwhile 
a  roaring  lire  was  started  in  the  galley.  Big  iron  bak- 
ing-tins were  filled  with  huge  pieces  of  porpoise,  which 
were  in  the  oven  cooking  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after 
being  caught.  And  what  a,  feast  we  poor  famished  sea- 
farers enjoyed  that  evening!  Such  a  welcome  change 
from  the  common  ship's  fare!  Porpoise  flesh  when  roast- 
ed tastes  like  pork.  That  is  the  reason  why  mariners  call 
him  a  sea-pig.  He  is  considered  quite  a  dainty  by  sailors, 
especially  after  a  long  course  of  junk  and  duff  and  pork 
and  pease.  I  remember  that  my  messmates  and  I  ate 
heartily,  and  suffered  no  evil  consequences.  In  those 
days  we  were  like  young  ostriches,  and  dyspepsia  was  an 
unknown  disease. 

Later  on,  the  second  mate,  after  listening  with  com- 
placency to  my  compliments  on  his  skill  with  the  har- 
poon (which,  by-the-bye,  he  made  me  burnish  with  sand 
and  canvas),  told  me  that  his  two  victims  were  not  ordi- 
nary porpoises,  such  as  we  see  near  the  coast  line,  but 
dolphins.  He  also  dispelled  one  of  my  youthful  illusions 
by  informing  me  that  the  opalescent  and  iridescent,  tints 
a  dying  dolphin  is  supposed  to  assume  existed  only  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  poets,  and  had  no  more  founda- 
tion in  fact  than  the  fabled  song  of  a  dying  swan,  which 
was  long  supposed  to  be  so  sweet  as  to  charm  the  flinty 
heart  of  a  wheelbarrow. 


and  send  in  his  card.  lie  did  so,  and  without  any  bother 
lie  saw  the  I'liief  Kxcciitive  and  transacted  Ins  business. 
"  |>y  <  ieorge  [''  he  said,  when  he  had  left  I  he  White  House, 
"it  is  easier  to  see  the  President  of  the  1'mted  States 


OFFICIAL   (SALUTES. 

BY  JNU.  GILMEK  SPEED. 

NOT  since  the  close  of  our  war,  now  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  has  so  much  powder  been  burned  in  this 
country  purely  out  of  politeness  and  courtesy  as  in  the 
Columbian  year  of  1893.  We  have  had  visits  from  for- 
eign fleets  and  foreign  princes, 
and  both  ships  and  men  have 
needed  to  be  saluted  with  the 
roar  of  cannon.  As  a  general 
thing,  we  manage  to  get  along 
in  America  without  much  form 
and  ceremony  in  official  matters. 
'L'he  dignity  of  the  offices  and 
the  dignity  of  the  occupants  are 
usually  enough  to  enable  our  ad- 
ministrative officers  to  get 
through  their  duties  without  any 
unnecessary  aid  from  fuss  and 
feathers.  An  English  business 
man  was  in  Washington  several 
years  ago  and  wished  to  see  the 
I 'resident.  He  was  told  to  call 
on  him,  but  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  made  to  understand  that 
he  did  not  have  to  engage  the  in- 
tervention of  some  kind  of  a  Lord 
Chamberlain  or  other  high  func- 
tionary. At  last  he  was  per- 
A  PROPKK  SALUIK.  suaded  to  call  at  a  certain  time 
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than  it  is  to  see  me  in  my  offices  in  Threadneedle  Street." 
And  in  our  courts  of  law  we  get  along  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  possible;  hut  our  courts  are  not  less  dignified  or 
less  efficient  on  that  account. 

In  two  branches  of  our  public  service,  however,  the 
military  and  naval,  ceremonies  of  a  certain  kind  are  ob- 
served with  strict  punctiliousness,  and  regulated  by  law. 
Some  of  these  ceremonies  are  part 
of  the  necessary  discipline  of  the 
services,  and  some  are  the  out- 
growth of  habits  of  courtesy  and 
respect.  Each  soldier  and  sailor 
must  salute  a  superior  otlicer  in  a 
stipulated  manner.  For  instance, 
in  the  army  when  an  officer  pass- 
es a  guard  the  guard  presents  arms 
to  a  commanding  officer,  a  field  of- 
ficer, or  an  officer  of  the  day ;  to 
other  officers  he  brings  his  gun  to 
a  "carry,"  facing  outward  from 
the  post  or  camp,  and  stands  mo- 
tionless till  his  salute  is  acknow- 
ledged and  the  officer  has  passed.  It 
is,  of  course,  also  incumbent  upon 
an  officer  always  to  return  the  sa- 
lute of  another  officer  or  of  an  en- 
listed man;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
great  majority  of  army  officers  do 
this,  where  enlisted  men  are  con- 
cerned, in  a  way  so  slovenly  that  it 
might  almost  as  well  be  omitted 
altogether.  It  may  be  a  great  bore 
loan  officer,  as  he  passes  through  a 

camp  or  a  barrack-yard,  to  have  to  raise  his  hand  in  sal- 
utation every  other  step  he  takes;  but  it  is  a  part  of  his 
duty,  and  as  it  is  also  a  mark  of  courtesy,  he  should  do 
it  properly  and  ungrudgingly.  Simply  to  raise  his  hand 
six  inches  from  his  waist  is  no  salute  at,  all,  and  is  about 
as  courteous  as  the  response  of  an  employer  who  grunts 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  clerk's  kindly  "good-morn- 
ing.'' 

Down  in  Richmond,  when  the  war  broke  out,  a  certain 
regiment  was  formed  of  young  men  of  the  same  social 
position.  Their  zeal  induced  them  to  enlist,  and  they 
selected  by  election  from  their  number  the  officers  who 
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were  to  command  them. 
Socially  and  in  time  of 
peace,  these  men  wen- 
equal.  They  were  ac- 
quaintances, friends,  and 
comrades.  This  out-  was 
Tom,  tin-  (it  her  Dick,  and 
another  Harry,  and  they 
were  all  good  fellows. 
When  business  was  to  be 
done  the  officers  soon  saw 
that  discipline  required 
that,  all  military  forms 
should  be  observed,  and 
that  ollicers  and  private., 
must  occupy  different 
spheres  in  the  camp  and 
the  field.  Tom  was  a  Cap- 
tain, Dick  was  a  sergeant, 
and  Harry  a  private.  It 
was  difficult  to  arrange 
this  new  status,  and  as 
there  were  more  privates 
than  officers,  the  majority 
protested  against  salut- 
ing their  superiors,  who, 
they  argued,  were  not 
their  superiors  by  birth  or 
social  condition.  Here 
was  a  nice  state  of  affairs. 
The  privates  were  dread- 
fully in  earnest,  and  they 
had  the  sympathy  of  their 
sweethearts  and  their 
wives  and  all  the  people  at 

home.  There,  was  almost  a  mutiny.  At  length  General 
Lee  sent  for  a,  number  of  the  privates,  and  questioned 
them  as  to  their  grievances.  Many  of  these  youths  lie 
knew  personally,  and  the  names  of  all  were  familiar  to 
him.  After  he  had  heard  what  they  had  to  say.  he  re- 
plied, in  his  own  grave  and  courteous  way.  "It,  seems 
strange  tome  that  you  object  according  your  ollicers  that, 
courtesy  you  owe  gentlemen."  The  young  men  returned 
to  their  camp,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Military  salutes,  therefore,   are    intended   as  marks   of 
respect  and  courtesy,  as  well  as  to  do  honor  to  rank  and 
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IT    SEEMS    STRANGE   TO    ME    THAT    YOU   RKPUSE   TOUR    OFFICER    THAT    COURTESY    YOU    OWE    GENTLEMEN. 


FIRING    AN    HONOR    SAUTE. 

position.  Iii  America,  officers  oil' duly  are  socially  equal, 
and  they  meet  one  another  without  any  ceremonious 
recognition  of  rank.  In  some  Continental  countries  this 
is  not  so.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  if  a  Major  should 
enter  a  restaurant  where  a  Captain  and  a  Lieutenant 
were,  the  junior  officers  would  have  to  acknowledge  the 
Major's  presence  by  standing  attention  until  he  requested 
them  to  be  seated  or  passed.  If  the  Major  happened  to 
be  grumpy  ov  absent-minded,  the  poor  juniors  would 
have  to  stand  with  the  rigid  fixedness  of  Indian  der- 


vishes till  the  Major  had  remembered  them  or  relented. 
But  probably  such  a  thing  as  this  has  seldom  happened, 
for  Colonels  and  Genera-Is  outrank  Majors,  and  a  settling- 
day  is  sure  to  come  for  him  who  abuses  his  authority. 
As  Balzac's  tramp  said  to  the  Knight  he  met  in  the  dust  v 
road,  "However  high  your  head  may  be,  your  feet  are 
on  a  level  with  mine." 

The    honor   salutes  are  fired  with  cannon  with  blank 

cartridges,  and    the   number  of  guns   fired    indicates  the 

rank  of   the  dignitary   to    whom  honor  is  done.      These 

salutes  are  fired   between    sunrise  and  sunset,  and.  as  a 

rule,  are  never  fired  on  Sunday.      The  national   salute — 

one  gun  for  each  State  of  the  Union — is  fired  at  noon 

on  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  at  each  military  post  or  camp  provided  with 

artillery.      The    international    salute    is    twenty -one 

guns. 

Whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  ar- 
rives at  a  military  post,  navy-yard,  or  man-of-war, 
and  also  when  he  leaves,  a  salute  of  twenty -one 
guns  is  fired.  For  the  Vice-President  the  salute  is 
nineteen  guns.  For  members  of  the  cabinet,  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  salute  is  seventeen  guns.  This  sa- 
lute is  also  given  to  a  committee  of  Congress  when 
officially  visiting  any  military  post. 

The  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  foreign  slate. 
theheir  apparent  of  the  reigningsovereign  from  a,  for- 
eign state,  and  (lie  consort  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  each 
receives  on  arrival  or  at  departure  from  a,  military  post 
a  salute  of  twenty  one  gnus.  The  Viceroy,  Governor- 
General,  or  Governor  of  a  province  belonging  to  a  for- 
eign state  each  receives  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns.  Am- 
bassadors from  foreign  states  are  entitled  to  a  salute  of 
seventeen  guns,  Ministers  lo  fifteen,  and  Ministers  Kesi 
dent  to  thirteen,  while  a  Charge  d'Affaires  receives  only 
eleven  guns,  and  a  Consul  General  nine. 

Military    and   naval    ollicers   are   honored   as    follows  : 
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Seventeen   guns  fen-  a   I  I'cneral -ill -( 'Inrf.  .-i    Field  Marshal. 

or    \dmiral.    liftecn   OUH.S   for  a    Lieutenant  General   or 
Vice  Admiral :  thirteen  nuns  for  "Major-Genera]  or  Hoar 
Admiral :  clr veil  gin  is  I'm'  a  Brigadier-General  or  a  Com 
modore. 

The  inlernalional  Dilute  is  tin-  only  one  which  is  re- 
turned, and  this  is  [nvariablj  done  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  time  intervening;  must  never  exceed  twenty  four 
hours.  'Pile  I'ailure  to  return  sueli  a  salute  is  rcua  riled  as 
a  discourtesy  or  lack  of  friendship,  just  i  t'v  i  ng  the  other 
partv  in  asking  an  explanation.  In  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  I'nited  States  no  ol her  sal nte  tha.n  the 
national  and  thai  specilied  for  him  is  to  be  (ired. 

Salvos  are  simultaneous  discharges  from  several  can- 
non. They  correspond  to  volleys  of  musketry,  anil  are 
tired  by  way  of  salutes  only  over  the  graves  of  ollicers  at 
the  time  of  burial.  The  order  designating  a  funeral  es- 
corl  prescribes  whether  tlie  lire  shall  be  three  volleys  of 
musketry  or  three  salvos  of  artillery. 


FROST. 

BY    K    K.   MfXKITTRIOK. 

IT  glitters  on   the   me.-i<lci\v. 
It  silvers  all   the1   morn. 
Jt   sparkles  on    the    pumpkin 
Among   the   stacks  of  corn. 

It    glistens   on    the    window 

Through    which    the   sunshine  flows, 
'I'o   turn    it    into  jewels 

(*f   lilac,  given,  and    lose. 

Although   it's    very    pretty. 

I    find    iiiuc'h    more  delight 
Ami    pleasure   in   the   frost-work 

That    make's   the    plum  rake   white. 


CADET     DAYS:* 

A.        STOK.Y       OF      WKSX      POINT. 

BY    CAPTAIN    OIIAHLES    KING,   U.S.A., 

Al'THUIt     OF     "A      WAK-TlMB     WOOINCi,"     "IJKTWEEN      THE      LlNES," 
"  I 'AMI'AIUNINO    WITH    L'KOOK." 


CHAI'TKI!    XIII. 

"17EARLING  camp  at,  last,!  The  battalion  was  reor- 
_!_  gani/.ed  in  order  to  ei|uali/,e  the  four  companies. 
The  graduates  and  furlough  men— the  latter  their  tor- 
mentors of  the  previous  year  were  gone,  and  Pops  wrote 
to  his  father  and  Mc( 'rea  that  the  hardest,  tiling  he  had 
had  yet  to  do  was  to  say  farewell  to  Glenn  and  Rand  and 
his  own  captain,  Leonard — the  three  First  (.'lass  otlicers 
whom  he  and  the'  plebes  generally  .so  greatly  admired. 
(His,  loo.  was  another  with  whom  lie  found  it  hard  to 
part.  He  didn't  know  how  good  a  friend  he  had  in  him 
until  after  he  was  gone.  Then  an  odd  thing-  hap- 
pened. 

The  furlough-men's  turn  came  next,  and  hilariously  they 
were  rushing'  about  the  area,  shaking  li and s  right  and  left 
with  the  objects  of  then-  annoying  attentions  of  the  veal' 
before.  Benny  Fra/.ier  was  loudly  and  conspicuously 
fraternizing  with  every  older  cadet,  including  a  number 
whom  he  was  wont  to  declare  nothing  on  earth  would 
ever  induce  him  to  speak  to.  Pops  and  ( 'on  nell,  shyly 
conscious  of  the  glisten  and  glory  of  their  new  chevrons, 
*  Beixun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  ~W. 


were  standing  a  little  apart  at  the  steps  of  the  third  divi- 
sion, waiting  for  the  dinner  drum  to  beat,  when  (  'ounell, 
for  the  til-si  lime,  as  senior  non-commissioned  otlicer  pres- 
ent for  duty,  Was  to  form  the  company  .  I'o ps  assisting  as 
a  file-Closer.  The  two  fast  friends  had  been  designated 
as  acting  first  and  I  bird  sergeants  respect  i  vc  dy.  Suddenly 
Woods,  with  two  of  his  classmates,  in  their  ".spick-and 

span"  civilian  garb,  came  bustling  by.    The  cithers  slopped 

short  to  congratulate  the  pair  on  their  chevrons  and  to 
acid  a  friendly  word  or  two,  and  then,  to  ( Jeonlie's  surprise. 
Woods  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye:  "  <  irahani.  1  want 
to  say  before  I  go  that  1  am  heartily  sorry  for  my  part  in 
our  quarrel  of  last  summer,  and  that  you  behaved  per- 
fectly right. 

"Won't  you  shake  hands?"  and  in  an  instant  there 
was  cordial  hand  -  clasp,  and  with  a  do/en  yearlings 
and  furlough-men  intermingled  about  them  there  was  a 
general  "shake"  all  round,  and  palling  of  one  another 
on  the  back,  and  Woods  went  off  happier  for  the  con 
seiousness  that  at  last  he  had  done  the  manly  and  chiv- 
alrous thing  he  should  have  done  long  before.  Otis  and 
Leonard  had  told  him  as  much,  and  down  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  lie  knew  they  were  right.  Only  it's  so  hard 
a  thing'  to  do.  Not  that  a  gentleman,  boy  or  man,  will 
shrink  from  begging'  the  forgiveness  of  one  whom  he  has 
injured,  but  because  there  are  always  so  many,  boys  and 
men  both,  who  are  not  gentlemen,  to  sneer  at  what  they 
term  the  "  back  down." 

And  so  there  were  here.  Mr.  Jennings,  cadet  private'. 
Company  A.  of  the  furlough  class,  but  kept  back  a  few 
days  on  account  of  an  accumulation  of  demerits,  and  said 
to  be  in  danger  of  delieieney  in  mathematics,  was  very 
loud  in  his  condemnation  of  the  proceedings,  now  that 
Woods  and  most  ol'  the  class  were  gone,  and  there  was 
no  (ilenn  to  overawe  him.  The  new  First  Class  officers 
did  not  like  Jennings,  but  did  not  know  him  as  thoroughly 
as  their  predecessors.  Frazier,  however,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  new  yearling  class  who  was  at  all  sarcastic 
about  the  reconciliation;  but  Penny  was  in  bitter  mood 
just  now.  Few  of  the  departing  cadets,  graduates  or 
leave  men,  had  troubled  themselves  to  say  a  cordial  word 
to  him.  Few  of  his  classmates  had  expressed  regret  at 
his  having  fallen  from  the  head  of  the  class,  and  fewer 
still  at  his  failure  to  win  chevrons.  No  boy  at  the  Point 
marched  into  camp  that  lovely  June  morning  with  such 
a  jealous  demon  of  disappointment  gnawing  at  Ins  heart 
as  did  Benny  Frazier.  It  boded  ill  for  himself,  for  his 
friends,  and  for  any  new  cadets  who  fell  into  his  clutches; 
for  the  boy  who  so  loudly  and  persistently  announced 
the  year  before  that  nothing  on  earth  could  induce  him 
to  say  or  do  a  thing  to  worry  a  Fourth  Class  man  was  be- 
come the  very  terror  of  the  plebes. 

For  two  weeks,  of  course,  the  opportunities  were  few. 
The  new  First  and  Third  classes  were  sent  into  camp  as  the 
new-comers  arrived  and  were  brought  before  their  exam- 
iners. The  evening  the  order  was  given  to  pack  up  and 
store  in  the  trunk-rooms  everything-  not  to  be  taken  to 
cam])  Pops  was  busily  at  work,  while  Benny,  being  room 
orderly,  and  solely  responsible,  was  smoking  cigarette 
after  cigarette,  and  "  dialling  the  corporal,"  as  he  called 
it.  There  came  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door;  Benny 
hurled  the  stump  into  a  corner,  and  sprang  to  the  middle 
of  the  floor  aghast.  Such  a  thing  as  inspection  the  last 
night  in  barracks  had  not  occurred  to  him  as  a  possibility, 
and  this  time  he,  not  Pops,  would  have  to  bear  the  pun- 
ishment. He  was  trembling  with  excitement  and  fear, 
when  a  drum  boy  orderly  poked  in  his  head  and  said  Mr. 
(rrahani  was  wanted  at  the  commandant's  otlice  at  once. 
Instantly  Benny  broke  forth  in  angry  abuse  of  the  drum- 
mer, whom  he  accused  of  purposely  imitating  an  officer's 
knock,  and  threatened  him  with  all  manner  of  vengeance. 
The  drum  boy,  instead  of  being  abashed,  looked  Mr.  Fra- 
zier straight  in  the  face,  and  replied: 
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"You  will  kick  IIKI  down  stairs,  will  you?  You  try  it 
if  you  want  to  get  kicked  mil  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  I'm 
not  to  be  abused  by  tbe  likes  of  you." 

And  Pops,  amazed  al  such  language  from  a  drummer 
to  a  cadet,  even  though  Kra/icr  had  provoked  it.  wasslill 
more  amazed  :it  the  .suddm  change  thai,  shot  over  his 
roommate's  quivering  face  Geordie  took  the  drum-boy 
by  the  shoulder  and  put  him  promptly  out  into  the 
hall. 

"You  know  better  than  to  speak  to  a  cadet,  in  that  way." 
he  said,  quietly,  but  sternly.  "Go  back  to  the  guard- 
house." But  the  boy  replied  he  had  another  message  to 
deliver. 

"I  don't  speak  that  way  to  any  other  gentleman  in 
the  corps, "said  he,  "  but  1  can't  stand  that  fellow,  neither 
can  any  of  us,  and  you  couldn't  either  if  you  knew  \\  hat 
we  know." 

But  here  Geordie  ordered  silence,  and  telling  the  hoy  to 
go  about  his  business  and  keep  away  from  Frazier,  he 
hurried  down  stairs.  At  the  otlice  were  the  commandant 
and  Lieutenant  Allen,  also  the  new  cadet  Captain  of  ( '<>m- 
pany  B,  their  first,  sergeant  of  the  previous  year.  Pres- 
ently Winn  and  Crandal,  Graham's  classmates,  arrived, 
and  the  four  cadets  were  called  in.  It  was  lifteen  min- 
utes thereafter  when  Geordie  returned  to  his  room,  his 
heart  beating  high  with  pride  and  happiness.  He  had 
forgotten  for  the  moment  the  episode  of  the  drummer- 
boy.  He  went  bounding  tip  to  the  top  flight,  four  steps. 
to  the  jump,  burst  in  at  the  door  just  as  the  orderly  came 
backing  out,  stowing  something  in  his  pocket.  Frazier, 
still  pale,  and  with  a  deep  line  between  his  gloomy  eyes, 
nervously  thrust  some  money  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  Geordie  plainly  saw  it.  "I  told  you  not  to  re- 
turn here,"  said  he,  sternly,  to  the  boy. 

"I  called  him  in,  Graham,"  interposed  Frazier.  "He 
— lie  had  to  apologize  for  his  words,  or — get  Into  trouble." 

But  the  look  on  the  drummer's  face  was  not  that  of 
dejection  as  he  vanished,  and  Graham,  without  a  word, 
began  unpacking.  Frazier  lighted  a  cigarette  and  retired 
to  his  alcove.  For  fifteen  minutes  not  a  word  was  ex- 
changed, then,  as  Graham  opened  the  door,  and  loaded  up 
with  a  bundle  of  bedding  and  clothing,  Frazier  spoke: 

"Where  are  you  going  with  that  truck  now?  You've 
got  to  take  it  over  to  camp  in  the  morning." 

"I'm  not  going-  to  camp,"  said  Geordie,  slowly — "at 
least  not  now.  And,  Frazier,"  continued  he,  laying 
down  his  bundle,  "  I've  not  yet  said  one  word  to  anybody 
but  yourself  about  this.  I've  told  you  twice  that  our 
ways  were  so  different  that  we  did  not  get  along  as  we 
should  as  tent  or  room  mates,  so  if  you  want  to  take  any- 
body else,  do  so.  It,  '11  be  some  time  before  I  come  into 
camp,  and  then  1  shall  slip  into  any  vacancy  that  there 
may  be.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  cannot  afford  the  de- 
merits it  costs  me  to  live  with  you,  and  — I  don't  like 
cigarette  smoke." 

"Any  more  than  you  do  me,  I  suppose."  drawled 
Frazier,  interrupting.  "  Now  that  you've  got  your  chev- 
rons, and  passed  to  the  Third  Class,  you've  no  further 
use  for  the  fellow  that  helped  you  to  both." 

Graham  colored.      It,  was  so  utterly  false  and  unjust. 

"I've  no  word  to  say  against  you,  Frazier,  and  you 
know  it.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what  help  you  gave 
me,  but  I  don't  think  I  owe  either  my  chevrons  or  my 
gain  in  standing  to  you." 

"Oh,  you've  had  this  thing  all  cut  and  dried  for 
weeks."  said  Benny,  sneering.  "You're  simply  moving 
over  into  Council's  room  as  a  preliminary  to  moving 
into  camp  with  him,  leaving  me  to  find  a  tentmate  at  I  he- 
last  moment." 

"I  am  not  going  to  Council's.  I  am  not  going  to 
camp.  I  told  you  so,"  said  Geordie,  gulping  down  his 
wrath,  and  speaking— as  he  had  seen  McCrea,  when  lie 
was  very  angry — slowly  and  deliberately. 


"  Where,  then?  Where  are  you  going  to?  Surely," 
and  here  a.  sudden  light  dawned  on  Benny— "  surely 
!l'iii'\ -e  not  been  turned  out  over  plebes.  You  are  ?  )'nii! 
Well,  ma  v  I  be  blessed!  Listen  to  this,  fellows,"  he  cried, 
rushing  across  the  hall,  raging  within  himself  with  envy, 
ha  tiled  hone  and  a  in  hi  I  ion,  bitter  jealousy  and  remorse,  all 
intermingled—"  listen  to  this — Corporal  Pops  turned  out 
over  pleiies  !" 

"Well,  why  not  '"  answered  the  yearling  addressed; 
while  his  roommate  coolly  demanded. 

"What  is  there  that  seems  ridiculous  to  you  in  that, 
Kra/.ierf"  And  he  too  went  in  to  congratulate  Graham, 
while  Benny  dashed  miserably  down  stairs  in  search  of 
some  one  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  some,  one  to  whom 
to  tell  tbe  story  of  Graham's  treachery. 

"Upbraided  Pops  for  going  back  on  him  about  the  tent, 
did  he;"  said  Benlon  after  tattoo  that  night.  "Well,  the 
moment  it  was  known,  five  days  ago,  that  I  was  to  act  as 
.sergeant-major  this  summer.  Frazier  came  to  ask  me  to 
choose  him  fora  tentmate  and  battalion  clerk.  He  can 
make  out  a  prettier  set  of  papers  than  any  man  in  the 
class,  but  I'd  rather  do  all  the  work  myself,  and  any  fel- 
low can  tell  him  so  that  likes  to." 

And  so  for  two  weeks  after  the  battalion  went  into 
camp  Pops  remained  on  duty  at  the  menagerie,  proud  and 
happy  in  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  was  the  junior  of 
the  corporals  detailed  for  this  important  and  onerous  duty. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Lieutenant  Allen  and  the  com- 
mand of  cadet  Captain  Rice  these  young  corporals,  who 
buta  year  ago  were  undergoing  their  own  initiation, were 
become  the  instructors  and  disciplinarians  of  the  new- 
comers, as  well  as  their  defenders  against  yearling  depre- 
dations. 

To  Pops  the  duty  meant  ceaseless  vigilance  in  two 
ways — against  his  classmates  on  the  one  hand,  against 
himself  on  the  other.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  better 
results  to  be  obtained  from  a  firm,  sustained,  and  digni- 
fied system  of  instruction,  as  opposed  to  the  more  snappy 
and  emphatic  methods  that  had  long  been  the  accepted 
thing  among  yearling  drill-masters.  The  latter  might  be 
more  efficacious  where  drills  were  few  and  the  squads 
careless  or  slouchy ;  but  when  drilling'  three  times  a  day, 
and  drilling  boys  eager  to  learn  and  trying  to  do  their 
best,  PODS  had  views  of  his  own.  At  tirst  their  duties 
were  to  assist  and  supervise  their  classmates  detailed  as 
squad  instructors,  but  time  and  again  Geordie  found  that 
a  few  quiet  words  from  him,  accompanied  by  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  soldierly  execution  of  the  required  motion,  had 
far  more  effect  than  the  scolding  of  his  comrades.  Pres- 
ently the  squads  were  consolidated.  Then  came  the  event- 
ful day  of  their  inarch  to  camp  and  distribution  to  com- 
panies. The  night  before  this  happened  Lieuli  naiit.  Allen 
took  occasion  to  compliment  the  cadet,  captain  on  his  vigil- 
ance and  management,  "And  what's  more,  sir,  you  were 
right  about  Mr.  Graham.  Both  the  Colonel  and  1  thought 
him  slow  and  perhaps  lacking  in  force,  but  he  has  done 
admirably." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Rice;  "and  I  believe  he  will 
be  just  as  efficient  in  the  battalion." 

Once  in  camp,  of  course,  the  yearling's  not  on  duty  over 
plebes  took  every  opportunity  loplay  the  customary  tricks 
and  enforce  the  usual  "  taking-down  "  process.  Balked  in 
their  earlier  efforts,  a  gang  led  by  Frazier  became  con- 
spicuous in  every  scheme  to  humiliate  and  annoy.  The 
boy  who  was  most  petulant  and  persistent  in  bis  com- 
plaints of  the  brutality  of  yearling  language  the  year  be- 
fore was  loudest  and  most  annoying  now.  us  well  as  the 
most  relentless  task-master.  He  was  occupying  a  "  \  cal- 
ling den,"  the  second  tent  from  the  color-line,  with  two 
equally  reckless  fellows  as  mates,  while  Council,  occupy- 
ing the  lirst  sergeant's  tent  at  the  east  end  of  the  company 
street,  had  saved  a  place  for  Geordie,  who,  though  con- 
tinued on  special  duty  over  plebes,  now  slept  in  his  own 
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company.  Frazier  had  made  sonic  scoffing  salutation  as 
Pops  came  wheeling'  in  his  barrow-load  of  bedding,  hut 
Graham  paid  no  heed.  The  relations  of  the  previous 
year  were  practically  at  an  end. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  nights  such  was  the  vigilance 
of  the  officers  that  little  active  disturbance  of  the  plebes 
occurred;  but  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening-,  when 
the  boys  were  not  in  ranks  or  on  duty,  hazing  111  some 
form  or  other  was  going  on.  The  hops  had  begun.  The 
post  was  tilling  up  with  visitors.  Many  of  the  corps  had 
friends  and  relatives  at  the  hotels  or  among'  the  families 
on  the  post.  Benny,  a  beautiful  dancer,  and  bright,  chatty 
fellow,  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  social  triumphs 
01  it  Mile  of  camp  and  re  veil  ing  in  mischief  within.  By  the 
8th  of  July  Graham  had  a  squad  of  thirty  plebes  to  drill  and 
perfect  in  the  manual,  and  keen  was  the  rivalry  between 
bis  boys  and  (Vandal's.  Geordie  had  won  the  respect  and 
was  rapidly  winning  the  enthusiastic  regard  of  his  recruits. 
(  Vandal,  far  sharper  in  his  manner,  was  "  much  more  mil- 
itary,"as  most  of  the  yearlings  said,  but  the  officers  held 
different  views.  Both  \Vinn  amlCVundal  ranked  Geordie, 
as  has  been  stated;  yet  the  Kentuckiaii,  after  watching 
Pops's  methods  while  his  own  squad  was  resting,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  ''He  holds  right  over  us;  we're  not  in  it 
with  him  as  a  drill-master1'—  a  statement  which  Crandal, 
however,  could  not  for  a  moment  endorse. 

On  the  10th  of  July  every  man  of  (Jcordie's  squad  was 


in  the  battalion,  yet  fort\  remained  who 

were  declared  not  yel  prolicient. 
Some  were  Whin's,  some  (Vandal's, 
sonic  were  the  backsliders  from  snftiller 
squads,  but  \Vinn  was  relieved  and  sent 
back  to  I  lie  lialtalion  to  acl  as  color 
hearer,  and  only  (.Vandal  and  Pops 
were  left.  Kour  days  later  Mr.  (Vandal 
was  returned  to  his  company.  Made 
too  much  noise."  .said  Lieutenant  Al- 
len, in  explaining  it  afterwards,  and 
Pops  was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the 
backward  plcbcs.  Within  the  week 
(  'olonel  Hazzard,  after  critical  watch 
ing-  for  a  day  or  two,  said  to  Geordic. 
in  the  hearing  of  the  sentry  on  Num- 
ber Five:  "That  is  excellent  work, 
Mr  Graham.  You  deserve  great  credit, 
sir."  And  the  sentry  on  Number  Five 
was  Benny  Frazier,  who  listened  with 
jealous  and  angry  heart. 

Two  days  later,  all  plebes  being  now 
regularly  in  the  battalion.  Geordre  was 
returned  to  duty  with  Company  B.  and 
the  next  day  marched  on  guard  as 
junior  corporal.  He  had  beard  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazier  with 
their  girl  friends  the  previous  evening; 
and  just  before  parade,  among  the 
throng  of  arriving  guests,  as  Geordie 
was  returning  from  the  post  of  the  sen 
try  on  Number  Two.  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  party  close  to  the  visitors'  tent. 
Throwing  bis  rifle  into  the  other  hand. 
Geordie  lifted  his  shako  in  courteous 
salutation.  Mr.  Frazier  senior,  walking 
with  Cadet  Warren,  made  a  flourishing 
bow,  and  in  stately  dignity  said. 

'' Good-evening,  Mr.  Graham  ;  1  hope 
you  are  well,  sir,"  but  passed  quickly  on. 
Mrs.  Frazier' s  bow  and  the  bows  of  the 
younger  ladies  were  cold  and  formal. 
A  lump  rose  in  Geordie's  throat.  He 
hated  to  be  misjudged. 

"It's  all  Benny    boy's   doings,"  said 
Council,  angrily,  when    he    learned    of 
the  occurrence  that  night.        "That  young  prodigy  is  a 
well  bred,  sweet-mannered  cad." 

It  seems,  too,  that  the  Honorable  Mr.  Frazier  adopted 
the  same  magnificent  manner  to  the  senior  officers  whom 
he  chanced  to  meet.  To  them,  to  whom  he  could  not  say 
too  much  of  Benny's  gifts  a  year  gone  by,  he  now  spoke 
only  in  the  most  formal  and  ceremonious  way.  To  certain 
of  the  younger  graduates,  however,  he  confided  his  sense 
of  the  affront  put  upon  him  personally  by  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  his  son  and  heir  ("The  finest  soldier  of  the 
lot,  sir,  as  any  competent  and  unprejudiced  officer  will 
tell  you")  from  the  list  of  corporals. 

But  if  the  disappointed  old  gentleman  would  no  longer 
recognize  the  superintendent  and  commandant  as  men 
worthy  his  esteem,  he  was  showing  odd  interest  in  the 
humbler  grades.  Lieutenant  Allen,  trotting  in  one  even- 
ing from  a  ride  through  the  mountains,  came  suddenly 
upon  two  dim  figures  just  outside  the  north  gate.  One, 
a  drummer-boy,  darted  down  the  hill  towards  the  en- 
gineer barracks  ;  the  other,  tall  and  portly,  turned  his 
back  and  walked  with  much  dignity  away. 

"  What's  old  man  Frazier  hobnobbing  with  drum-boys 
for?"  said  he  to  Lieutenant  Breeze  at  the  mess  that  even- 
ing, at  which  query  the  bright  eyes  of  Lieutenant  Breeze 
blazed  with  added  interest. 

"I  wish  I  could  find  out,"  said  he. 

[TO    BE    CONTINCKI).  ] 
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SELINA  eyed  Aurilly  wistfully. 
"*Ve— we— I  wanted  to  tell  yon."  stammered  Viola 
Winter,  who  wasn't  very  well  ac<|nainted  with  Selina. 
and  was  very  much  impressed  b\  her  stylish  air — "  that 
is.  Aurilly  wanted  to  ask  if  you  didn't  think  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  get  up  an  entertainment — music  ami 
tableaux,  just  the  best  we  could,  yon  know-  for  the 
benefit  of  our  clown's  little  boy!" 

"Why,  that's  just  exactly  what  we're  going  to  do!" 
exclaimed  Selina.  "We're  going  to  get  up  an  entertain- 
ment and  raise  a  lot  of  money  for  the  clown's  little  liov! 
Everybody  in  Gobang  is  interested." 

Always  Gobang!  Would  no  one  ever  have  a  bright 
idea  that  hadn't  already  been  thought  of  in  the  town  of 
Gobang? 

The  brightness  vanished  from  Aurilly's  face. 

"  He  wasn't  your  clown,  you  know,"  said  Viola  Winter, 
firmly,  and  with  a  spark  in  her  cheeks;  for  Viola  had  a 
little  temper  of  her  own. 

"We're  going  to  have  it  in  our  new  Opera-house," 
continued  Selina,  ignoring  Viola  Winter's  little  temper, 
although  she  looked  persistently  at  her.  avoiding  Au- 
rilly. "It  has  only  been  talked  about  privately,  yet  a 
great  deal  of  talent  has  been  offered.  Hen-  Lieher  and 
Madame  Rossignol,  the  great  singers.  Schreper  the  violin- 
ist, and  Pollinici — 

Aurilly  uttered  a  little  gasp.  It  was  crushing  to  hear 
how  smoothly  the  hard  names  rolled  from  Selina's 
tongue.  Aurilly  had  a  vague  feeling  that  it  established 
her  claim  and  Gobang's  to  the  clown.  Any  one  who 
really  cared  for  the  child  must  be  glad  that  so  much 
money  was  to  be  raised  for  him.  and  now  Aurilly  felt  as 
if  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  have  Selina  know  what  she 
had  thought  of  for  an  entertainment  :  Miss  Matilda 
Gwin,  who  taught  in  the  Cherryville  Academy,  to  play 
the  piano  and  sing  and  read  "a  selection,"  the  church 
choir  to  sing,  and  perhaps  Abby  Ann  Hodgkins  to  get 
up  tableaux,  as  she  had  done  for  the  minister's  donation 
party. 

"  We're  going  to  have  the  entertainment  in  Christmas 
week,  because  then  every  one  feels  like  pleasure  going 
and  giving,"  continued  Selina.  "And  of  course  we 
expect  all  Carmel  to  help  us." 

"He   was  our  clown  —  Viola   Winter,"  said    Aurilly, 


arousing  her  spirit  a  little,  but  ending  with  almost  a  soh, 
as  she  tinned  her  head  resolutely  away  from  Selina. 

"  Of  course  he  was—Viola  Winter,"  said  Selina.  "  But 
you  don't  mind  our  doing'  all  we  can  for  the  poor  bal>\. 
of  course!  And  if  you'll  help  us,  why,  then  we'll  come 
over  and  help  you  !  I  think  it's  such  a  pity  that  Carmel 
and  Gobang  don't  help  each  other  more,  Viola  Winter." 
(It  was  so  hard  for  Aurilly  and  Selina  to  remember  that. 
tbe\  mustn't  speak  to  each  other.)  "I  think  you  might 
get  up  a  delightful  entertainment  in  a  different  way  from 
ours.  There's  that  charming  Jake  Bingle  at  the  Carmel 
pool-house.  He  used  to  be  a  minstrel,  didn't  he,  Viola 
Winter?  I  know  he  can  sing  negro  songs  beautifully. 
And  do  you  remember  what  wonderful  boys  for  clappers 
our  Ambrose  and  your  Caleb  used  to  be?  no,  not  yaitr 
Caleb,  Viola  Winter! — but  never  mind!  And  Leander, 
your  —  Deacon  Scamniell's  hired  man,  could  play  on 
the  Jews-harp,  so  that  it  was  music!  Countrified  and 
unique,  that's  what,  your  entertainment  ought  to  be;  and 
I  know  a  new  kind  of  Mrs.  Jarley's  wax-works  that  I'm 
sure  Miss  Hodgkins  could  manage!" 

"If  we  only  had  a  Town-hall!  the  school-house  is  so 
small — Viola  Winter!"  said  Aurilly. 

"  Perhaps  it  can  be  done.  It  wouldn't  cost  much  to 
finish  the  old  one:  I've  heard  father  say  so.  Oil.  my 
head  is  full  of  plans.  If  Carmel  will  let  Gobang  help. 
It's  for  the  poor  baby.  And  when  people  work  together, 
with  their  hearts  full,  they  can  do  cntytliinij — Viola 
Winter!" 

Aurilly  threw  her  arms  around  Selina's  neck,  and  they 
hugged  each  other;  fathers  or  no  fathers,  they  couldn't 
help  it.  And  at  that  moment  who  should  come  along 
but  Uncle  Amasa,  looking  as  black  as  a  thunder-cloud. 

"  Oh,  father,  we  were  only  talking  to — to  Viola  Winter, 
about — about  the  Christmas  entertainment  for  the  clown's 
little  boy!"  said  Selina. 

Uncle  Amasa  looked  at  the  two  eager  wistful  faces, 
and  strode  up  the  steps  without  a  word. 

"Clowns  enough  in  the  world!"  he  growled,  as  lie 
unlocked  the  door:  and  then  he  closed  it  very  forcibly. 

But  Selina  hugged  Aurilly  again,  joyfully. 

"It's  all  right.  Father  will  let  me  speak  to  you.  He 
said  the  other  day  that  it  was  just  like  Gideon  to  take 
care  of  that  clown,  and  be  fussing  about  his  little  boy — 
and  then  he  blew  his  nose  hard.  I  know  father!" 
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"  I'.nt  inv   father.  Viola   Winter!"    said  Aurilly.  mourn 
fully,  as  she  I  iirned  away. 

She  had  heard  A  mil  Sabriny  say,  many  a  time,  that 
"Gideon  was  M-llcr'n  Auiasa.  and  no  mistake." 

While  ihev  were  al  hi'ca  I;  fast  al  I  leacon  (iideon  Sc,,m 
nicll's  the  ne\l  morning  and  people  breakfasted  early  in 
('arniel  Selina's  little  pony  phaeton  eaine  whisking  up 
the  lane.  It  was  a  very  sinarl  lillli>  phaeton,  and  the 
pony  was  fat  and  long  tailed,  and  the  whip  was  adorned 

with  a  how  of  orange-colored  i-ihhon. 

••  (  )h.  1  'nele  (  iideon.  don't  scow  I  so!"  Selina  had  come 
in  bright  eyed  and  assured,  and  laid  her  hand  sweetly  on 
her  uncle's  sleeve  w  here  \  nrilly  would  never  have  dared 
to  lav  it.  "  A  nrilly  and  1  ninsl  he  friends,  yon  know — 

until  after  Christmas,  anyway,  because  she  is  going  to 

help  alioiit  our  entertainment,  and  we're  noing  to  help 
about  hers  for  the  henelil  of  the  clown's  Iit1.lt-  hoy.  And, 
oh,  Aurilly,  I've  thought  of  such  a  plan!  to  have  your 
entertainment,  a  real  country  show,  over  in  our  Opera 
house,  and  as  soon  as  yon  can  perhaps  in  Tlia n ks<_: i ving 
week — and  if  all  Carmel  and  all  Gobaiig  work  for  it,  we 
think  it,  will  he  such  a  success  that  there  will  he  money 
enough  to  linish  your  Town-hall,  hesides  some  for  the 
baby!  And  then  at  Christmas  we  could  have  our  enter- 
tainment over  here  in  I/our  new  hall!  I've  spoken  to 
everv  one  in  Gobang.  and  every  one  thinks  it  would  be 
delightful!  You  know  Mildred  Bangs  and  I  thought  of 
having-  I, he  entertainment  before  any  one  else  did,  and 
we're  going'  to  manage  ours.  Now  isn't  that  a  fine  idea1; 
Won't,  yon  say  you  think  so,  Uncle  (iideon  i  And  all  the 
great  artists  will  come  over  here — Uossignol  and  Schreper 
and  Pollinici." 

While  the  foreign  names  came  glibly  from  her  tongue, 
Selina  cast  appealing  glances  at  Aunt  Sabriny  :  and  Aunt 
Sahriny  was  not  proof  against  them. 

"Mis'  Rumy  Spooner  says  it's  been  a  terrible  poor  year 
for  preserves,  and  she's  'most  discouraged  about  takin' the 
baby,  and  Mis'  Eunice  1  lacked  has  concluded  to  go  out 
West  and  live  with  her  daughter;  and  whoopin'-cough  is 
goin'  right  through  Mis'  Sylvy  Hathorn's  family — tl/dt 
wouldn't  be  anyplace  for  him.  1  do  think  folks  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  raisin'  money  for  the  child,"  she 
said. 

"Now,  Uncle  Gideon!"  said  Selina,  actually  patting 
the  coat  sleeve. 

Deacon  Gideon  Scammell  was  a  thrifty  man;  Aunt  Sa- 
briny knew  how  to  take  him,  as  people  always  said. 

"  I  think  you'd  better  be  at  home  helpiif  your  mother, 
Selina,"  he  said.  "But  I  hain't  anything  to  say,  as  I 
know  of.  Your  father  knows  how  I  feel  about  things 
Ihat's  been  and  gone.  Girls  have  got  to  be  some  foolish, 
I  expect.  Aurilly  can  do  as  her  aunt's  a  mind  to  have 
her.  I  hain't  anything  to  say,  as  I  know  of." 

The  deacon  concluded  his  sentence  with  conscious 
lameness,  and  hitched  awkwardly  out  of  the  room. 

"You'll  have  something  to  say  at  Christmas  —  just 
wait  and  see!"  Selina  called  after  him,  with  gleeful  au- 
dacity. 

Aunt  Sabriny  and  the  two  girls  sat  down  and  talked 
and  talked,  and  the  breakfast  table  was  not  cleared  until 
after  ten  o'clock,  a  thing  that  bad  never  happened  in  Hint 
house  before.  And  then  Aurilly  drove  all  over  Carmel 
with  Selina  in  the  smart  little  phaeton,  and  the  fat  pony 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  the  hurry  they  were  in. 
They  went  to  see  every  one  who  would  lie  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  great,  enterprise,  and  then  every  one  who 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  an  interest.  And  very  soon 
all  Carmel  was  in  a  Mutter  of  excitement. 

Many  doubted  whether  a  homely  entertainment  such 
a-  ('armel  could  furnish  would  he  successful  in  (iohaiig's 
line,  new  Opera-house,  lint  they  allowed  themselves  to  he 
persuaded  that  novelty  of  that  kind  was  sure  to  have'  a 
delightful  savor  to  the  jaded  tastes  of  fashionable  Gobang. 


1 .1.111,1,  r.  I  Vacon  ScanimeH's  hired  man.  and  delighted 
.lake  I'.iiiL'le  at  the  pool-house,  began  to  ••tune  up," 
Ahhy  Ann  llodgkins  was  easily  persuaded  of  whal  was 
really  a  fad  that  she  had  remarkable  skill  in  the  ar 
l-angemenl  of  tableaux.  The  most  unexpected  people 
came-  forward  with  bright  ideas  and  siigtre-.iion.v 

There  was  a  new  interest  and  pride  in  the  clown's  little 
boy. 

The  minister  wrote  to  the  man  with  the  French  name 
who  had  replied  to  the  advertisement,  inquiring  the  exacl 
age  of  the  child.  But  no  answer  came;  ini|iiiri>-s  in  the 
city  where  he  lived  showed  that  the  man  belonged  to  a 
I  ra  veil  ing  company. 

When  ('hristmas  came  they  should  know,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  Church  Sewing  Society  of  ('armel  made 
children's  garments  of  dilVerent  sixes;  if  the  dainty  baby 
slips  should  be  too  small  for  the  clown's  little  boy,  they 
could  be  given  to  the  Gobang  Orphan  Asylum;  if  any  of 
the  children's  garments  were  too  large,  they  would  not 
come  amiss  there.  Friendly  feeling  between  Carmel  and 
Gobang  was  growing  apace. 

It  culminated  and  became  an  enduring  sentiment  on 
that  night  when  all  Gobang  turned  out  to  the  Carmel 
entertainment  in  the  great  Opera  house.  Not  only  was 
all  Gobang  there,  but  there  was  an  outpouring  from  all 
the  towns  up  and  down  the  river.  And  it  was  "  unique" 
—  so  homely  and  delightful  that  every  one  laughed  and 
cried.  Even  Deacons  Gideon  and  Amasa  Scammell 
looked  at  each  other  over  the  tops  of  misty  spectacles — 
it  has  never  been  discovered  whether  they  happened  to 
sit  together  or  whether  Aurilly  and  Selina  knew  more 
about  it  than  they  told — and  laughed  instead  of  scowl- 
ed! That  was  when  a  trio  was  performed  between  Le- 
aiider's  jews-harp  and  Ambrose  and  Caleb's  clappers — the 
deacons  had  performed  upon  clappers  when  they  were 
boys. 

The  pecuniary  results  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  cal- 
culations. After  a  snug  little  sum  had  been  deposited  in 
a  Gobang  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  clown's  little  boy, 
there  was  enough  remaining  to  finish  Carmel's  Town-hall. 
The  work  was  carried  on  with  such  a  will  that  it.  was  pos- 
sible to  use  it  for  the  Christmas  entertainment,  and  the 
Sunday  before  Christmas  the  Carmel  minister  preached 
a  dedication  sermon,  which  touched  all  hearts,  from  the 
text,  "And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

And,  after  all — how  shall  it  be  told? 

"Shall   be   in  town  with  Duhanel  day   before  Christ- 
That  was   the   telegram   received  from   the   man 


who  had  charge  of  the  clown's  little  boy. 

There  was  not  time  to  think  much  about  it,  for  both 
Carmel  and  Gobang  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
over  the  Gobang  concert  to  be  given  in  the  new  Carmel 
Town-hall  that  evening.  Interest  in  the  charity  had  be- 
come widespread  ;  many  distinguished  artists  besides 
those  first  engaged  had  volunteered  their  services  (Selina 
had  taught  Aurilly  to  pronounce  even  the  most  unpro- 
nounceable of  their  names),  and  there  was  good  sleighing, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  Christmas  cheer. 

The  day  slipped  away,  as  the  short  New  .England 
Christmas  days  do,  and  the  clown's  little  boy  had  not  ar- 
rived. But  never  mind!  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if 
the  benelit  were  an  assured  success  and  a,  handsome  sum 
of  money  were  ready  for  his  start  in  life  before  he 
came. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  early  darkness  fell  the  great 
frozen  highway  of  the  river  was  thronged  with  hurrying 
teams  and  ringing  with  sleigh-bells.  There  was  scarcely 
a  town  along  the  river  so  poor  as  not  to  have  its  share  in 
this  good  time.  It  was  charily,  it  was  for  a  little  father 
less  child — and  at  Christmas,  too!  Moreover,  every  one 
wanted  to  see  Carmel's  new  Town-hall.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  Carmel  coming  up  in  the  world  again. 

In    the   middle   of   the   programme — it   was  just   after 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Madame  Rossignol  bad  responded  l<>  ;ln  encore  and  s 

"  The  Babe  of  Betlilelieni  "     there  \v;is  a,  sudden  stir  and 

iiiunnur  near  tlie  door. 

There  was  a  long  wait ;  no  one  knew  why  Madame  Pol- 
liuici  did  not  appear,  according  to  I  lie  programme.  Tben 
there  came  upon  the  platform  not  the  ma  nauer.  a  prom- 
inent Gobang-  musician,  but,  I  be  old  ('armel  minister. 
accompanying-  an  elegant  young-  man  uiib  a  violin. 

"It  has  been  thought  proper  that  f  should  introduce 
lo  you,'' began  the  old  minister,  and  Ins  voice  trembled 
so  that  for  a  moment  lie  could  not.  go  on,  "  the  son  of 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Duhanel.  \Ye  all  expected  to  see  a 
child.  I  think  1  recognize  in  Ilie  mistake  the  linger  of 
Providence"  (the  old  minister  was  always  seeing  the  lin- 
ger of  Providence,  but  every  one  fell  more  like  crving 
than  smiling)  —  "but  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  the  great  violinist  known  to  the  world  as  M.  — 

Oh,  and   then    there  were   cheers!   and   tears   as   well. 

They  had  all  heard  of  the  great  violinist  M. .      And 

lie  was  their  clown's  little  boy! 

The  young  man  himself  was  much  moved.  He  drew 
the  bow  across  the  strings  of  his  instrument,  but  no 
sound  could  be  beard  through  the  wild  applause.  All 
the  flowers  —  Gobang's  conservatory  bouquets  and  the 
bunches  of  Lady  Washington  geraniums  which  Mrs. 
Ruiny  Spooner  had  cherished  with  care,  and  the  three 
monthly  roses  off  lame  Ruthy  Ilathorn  s  bush  —  were 
thrown  with  reckless  prodigality  at  bis  feel. 

When  at  length  the  enthusiasm  subsided,  so  that  the 
young  violinist  could  be  heard,  every  one  agreed  that 
then;  never  had  been  such  playing. 

There  was  some  embarrassment  the  next  day  about  the 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the  great  concert,  for  it 
appeared  that  M.  —  -  was  not  at  all  in  need  of  them — it 
had  been  only  because  long  habit  bad  made  the  life  plea- 
sant to  him  that  the  old  clown  had  continued  to  wander 
with  a  troupe— and  he  refused  to  accept  them  for  his  own 
use.  Some  one  suggested  that  the  money  should  be  spent 
in  erecting  a  costly  monument  over  the  clown's  grave, 
but  the  son  shook  his  head.  A  simple  head-stone,  with 
the  grass  and  wild  roses  to  do  the  rest,  that  was  what  his 
father  would  have  wished.  But  if  they  wished  to  re- 
member him,  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  celebration  of 
holidays,  especially  for  the  children,  that  would  be  the 
thing! 

They  have  rousing  Fourths  of  July  now  in  Carmel. 
Gobang  doesn't  think  it  has  half  celebrated  until  it  lias 
been  over  to  Carmel.  And  Carmel  raises  turkeys  and 
geese  enough  for  Gobang's  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
and  its  own  too.  Such  a  spirit  of  energy  has  arisen! 
The  new  Town-hall  and  the  celebrations  were  like  the 
aesthetic  lady's  teapot — they  had  to  be  "  lived  up  to." 

Gobang  and  Carmel  are  as  mutually  helpful  as  if  they 
were  one  community;  and  there  is  a  great  lumber  linn, 
•with  wharves  both  in  Gobang  and  Carmel,  under  the 
name  of  Scammell  Brothers,  and  the  two  deacons  never 
quarrel  now  over  the  measurement  of  lumber. 

Selina  L'ets  tanned  and  sensible  at  Aurilly's,  in  Carmel, 
and  Aurilly  gets  little  polishing  rubs  of  contact,  with  the 
world  at  Selina's,  in  Gobang.  Caleb  helps  Ambrose  with 

his  arithmetic     110  one  seems  to  know  why,  but  Car 1 

boys  are  always  ahead  of  Gobang  boys  in  arithmetic— 
and  Ambrose  "  knows  a  thing  or  two  about,  electricity  ' 
according  to  his  own  statement  -which   be  is  imparting 
to  Caleb. 

Carmel  takes  newspapers,  as  it  didn't  once,  and  follows 

very  closely  the  fortunes  of  M. ,  the  famous  violinist. 

After  every  one  of  his  successes  some  one  may  be  heard 
to  say,  boastfully, 

"  He  was  our  clown's  little  boy  !' 

And  the  old  minister  goes  on  seeing  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence in  everything. 


A    DESPERATE    FIGHT. 

BY   PAUL   HULL. 

ONE  of  the  most  thrilling  events  in  the  history  of  mili- 
tary courage  is  that  of  Rorke's  Drift,  where  less  than 
one  hundred   Knglish   infantry  held  their  ground  against 
and  ultimately  defeated  three  thousand  of  the  bravest  and 
liesl  disciplined  savages  in  King  Cetywayo's  army. 

During  the  Zulu  war  of  1S79  two  lieutenants  (Brom- 
head  and  ('iiardei.  with  eighty-six  men  under  their  com- 
mand, were  sent.  <>ut  on  a  foraging  expedition  from  their 
camp  on  the  Buffalo  River.  Two  days  later,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  their  raid,  they  started  back.  While  ascend- 
ing a  hill,  over  which  the  trail  ran,  three  columns,  each 
composed  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  warriors,  were 
seen  following  up  the  spoor  (track)  of  the  soldiers. 
Against  such  an  agile  and  unencumbered  foe  flight  was 
hopeless.  A  place  presenting  some  natural  advantages  for 
a  stubborn  defence  having  been  observed  but  a  short  dis 
tance  back,  the  little  party  retraced  its  march  and  proceeded 
to  fortify  it  with  the  means  at  its  command.  The  pack- 
horses  were  killed  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  barri- 
cade, and  on  top  of  them  were  tiered  the  bags  of  mealies 
(African  corn)  with  which  they  had  been  burdened.  Be- 
fore these  crude  defences  could  be  entirely  completed,  the 
Zulus,  necessarily  merged  into  one  column  of  attack,  ow- 
ing to  the  delile  through  which  they  were  compelled  to- 
cbarc'e,  came  swarming  up  the  pass. 

"Aim  low  and  pour  it  into  'em,  boys!"  was  the  order. 
ant1,  pour  it  into  them  they  did.  For  several  minutes  the 
rush  lasted,  yet  not  a  man  appeared  to  advance  beyond  a 
certain  line.  It  was  like  the  horse  in  the  tread-mill,  who- 
keeps  continually  moving,  but  fails  to  gain  a  foot.  So  it 
was  with  the  Zulus,  for  the  quick  volleys  mowed  the  head 
ranks  down  as  though  some  mighty  scythe  in  giant  hands 
was  swung  with  pendulum  regularity  across  the  path  of 
the  on-coming  host.  Soon  between  the  fort  and  the  ene- 
my a  new  barrier  commenced  to  grow — a  barrier  of  dead 
and  dying  men,  up  to  which  the  marching  companies  ad- 
vanced only  to  swell  the  grewsome  heap. 

Baffled  and  ama/.ed.  the  savage  horde  at  length  swung 
back  out  of  range;  but  not  for  long.  There  was  not 
a  warrior  among  them  but  knew  full  well  that  Cetywayo 
would  put  them  to  the  spear  if  they  came  back  defeated, 
so  it  was  as  well  die  in  battle  as  t<>  offer  themselves' a  sac- 
rifice to  the  contempt  and  passion  of  their  chief.  After 
a  time  those  within  the  intrenchmeut  caught  the  far- 
away sound  of  an  ominous  murmuring,  which  presently 
swelled  into  the  dreaded  war-cry — the  song  those  wild 
warriors  sinu'  only  when  they  march  to  victory  or  anni- 
hilation. Then  they  appeared  in  their  original  forma 
tion  of  three  columns  on  the  plain  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  pass,  their  ox-hide  shields  across  their  breasts,  and 
their  great  stabbing  assegais  (spears)  held  a  little  in  ad- 
vance. So  they  came  on  until  they  choked  the  entrance 
of  the  gulch;  then  the  two  rear  columns  halted,  and  the 
front  one.  crying  "Bulala  umlungo!"  (kill  the  white 
men),  charged.  Those  who  reached  the  human  barricade 
il,;vwdown  their  shields,  through  which  the  bullets  parsed 
with  ease,  seized  the  lifeless  forms  of  their  comrades,  and 
continued  to  advance,  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  sol 
diers  by  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Many  of  the  Zulus  in 
this  wav  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foot  of  the  breast 
uorks.  but  in  order  to  leap  the  same  they  were  compelled 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  breech 
loaders,  and  although  several  of  them  gained  the  enclo 
sure  by  vaulting  over  the  barricade,  it  was  only  to  be  im 
paled  on  the  glittering  bayonets  that,  fringed  the  wall. 
Again  thwarted  and  ama/.ed  that,  their  courage  availed 
them  not.  Ilie  remnant  of  the  column  retreated  slowly 
and  sullenly  down  the  pass,  some  of  the  Zulus  balling 
every  few  yards  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  which  eonl  inucd 
to  waste  them  a  way.  I  o  shake  their  spears  at  the  little  band. 
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"We  must  make  this  wall  higher,  lads,"  said  the 
officers,  when  the  last  Zulu  liad  gained  tin-  toot  of  the 
hill  ;  "jump  out  lien-  anil  pile  these  bodies  on." 

There  was  no  lack  of  material,  and  in  a  sliorl  time  the 
barricade  was  raised  SO  hmii  that  a  number  of  tin-  dead 
\v  ere  throw  11  inside  to  serve  as  a  platform  for  I  lie  soldiers 
to  stand  on  and  siyhl  then-  rifles  over  the  top.  Shortly 
afler  this  the  SUn  wenl  down;  then  the  soldiers  knew 
that,  they  would  not  lie  ai:ain  assaulted  until  the  day- 
break;  forth.-  /iilus  helieve  that  at  night,  the  air  is  full 
of  ghosts,  and  although  they  are  probably  the  physical 
superiors  of  any  oilier  race,  ami  endowed  with  a  courage 
which  often  approaches  the  siihlime,  darkness  has  the 
effect  of  forcing  them  to  give  full  rein  t.o  their  supersti- 
tious fears,  and  so  they  gather  in  squads  around  their 
littlecamp  lires.  li  ndinu -com fort  in  companionship.  After 
the  night  had  fallen,  the  question  of  retreat  was  consid 
ered.  hut  soon  abandoned,  for  it  was  seen  that  to  escape 
it  would  be  necessary  to  gain  the'  open  country  by  steal- 
ing- down  and  out  through  the  pass  thai  was  certain  lo 
be  guarded  well.  So  the  brave  company  took  a  pitifully 
small  pull  at  the  precious  liquid  in  their  canteens,  and 
after  the  sentries  had  I n  posted,  stretched  their  exhaust- 
ed bodies  on  the  rocky  tloor.  and  with  a  dead  /iilu  for  a 
pillow,  sought  the  rest  that  was  to  strengthen  them  for 
the  desperate  struggle  on  the  morrow. 

.In-!  before  the  eastern  sky  beiran  to  pale,  the  soldiers 
were  awakened,  and  none  too  soon  :  for.  thinking  to  take 
the  garrison  by  surprise,  the  Zulus  were  to  be  observed 
creeping  up  the  defile.  A  belching  line  of  lire  told  them 
that  their  object  was  hopeless.  The  sun  was  over  an 
hour  high  before  they  made  their  lirst  charge.;  then,  al- 
though killed,  wounded,  and  swept  back,  they  came  up 
again  and  again,  only  to  he  torn  and  shattered  by  the 
awful  showers  of  leaden  hail  poured  upon  them  from  be- 
hind the  bulwarks  of  their  own  dead.  Throughout  the 
day  every  storming  device  known  to  the  men  trained  in 
carnage  was  adopted  by  them,  hut  without  success;  and 
when  the  second  night  came  on.  the  Zulus  could  count 
the  cost  of  their  desperate  valor  by  the  hundreds  of  men 
who  carpeted  the  pass 

During  the  day  the  soldiers,  driven  to  it  by  the  scorch- 
ing heat  had  consumed  the  little  water  remaining-  in 
their  canteens,  and  now  another  long  night  was  to  pass, 
without  a  drop  to  moisten  their  parched  throats  and 
cracked  and  bleeding-  lips. 

"Lieutenant,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "let  me  go  and 
try  to  fill  a  few  canteens.  I  may  get  through,  and  if  I 
don't— why,  then,  I'll  know-  I've  done  my  duty." 

"No,  no,  man;  if  we're  to  die,  we'll  all  die  together," 
was  the  answer  he  received. 

At  last  the  morning  came,  and  wore  away.  Were  the 
wily  savages  playing  possum  among  the  rocks,  hoping 
by  stratagem  to  gain  what  their  courage  had  not  been 
equal  l«!  Did  they  expect  the  soldiers  to  believe  that 
they  had  given  up  the  light  and  left  them  to  make  their 
way  back  to  camp  in  safely  '. 

The  midday  sun,  so  near  the  zenith  that  it  failed  to 
cast  a  shadow,  shot  down  its  burning  arrows  upon  the 
devoted  band,  whose  bloodshot  eyes  kept  watch  behind 
the  putrid  bodies  of  their  foes.  I  tin-  of  the  men  motioned 
—for  speech  was  not  possible— that  lie  would  creep  down 
the  pass  and  see  if  the  Zulus  had  really  gone.  His  offi- 
cers did  not  deter  him,  for  they  knew  that  unless  water 
was  to  be  had  shortly  few  of  them  would  be  alive 
when  another  morniiii;1  broke.  ( 'limbing  over  the  barri- 
cade, the  brave  fellow  made  Ins  way  warily  along  until 
be  neared  the  outlet,  then  leaning  his  rille  against  a 
bowlder,  he  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  crept 
to  the  opening.  Several  minutes  passed,  then  his  anx- 
ious sull'ering  comrades  saw  him  jump  to  his  feet,  swing 
his  arms  to  them,  and  walk  boldly  out  on  the  plain. 
Had  the  condition  of  their  throats  permitted,  a  cheer  of 


victory  and  thank-diving  would  have  shaken  the  bowl- 
ders of  Korke's  Drift,  [n  another  moment  I  he  entire  gar- 
rison were  sw -arming-down  the  hill  to  plunge  their  fevered 
faces  into  the  leaping,  laughing  waters  that  sported  among 
t  In-  rocks. 

It  afterwards  became  known  that  the  three  Zulu  regi- 
ments defeated  at  Rorke's  Drift  were  fully  equipped  for  a 
long  campaign,  and  were  on  their  way  I"  attack  the  set. 
I  lenient  sol'  I'ielermarit/.burg  and  Durban,  when  I  hey  came 
across  and  followed  up  the  track  of  the  foraging  party. 
The  two  days'  light  so  thinned  their  ranks  that  the  ori- 
ginal design  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  Natal  terri- 
tory was  thus  saved  from  destruction  and  the  inhabitants 
from  massacre.  For  their  gallant  conduct  in  this  affair 
the  two  officers  were  brevetted  Majors,  and  honors  were 
awarded  to  their  men. 


TOMMY  SHERWOOD'S   BICYCLE-BOAT. 

I  TELL  you  what."  said  Tommy  Sherwood  to  a  group 
of  bis  particular  chums  and  cronies  gathered  together 
on  the  beach  at  Bay  Ridge,  Long  Island,  "I  shall  have  a 
scorching  surprise  in  the  way  of  boats  to  show  you  in  a 
few  days.  My  new  craft  is  a  regular  dand  v.  and  no  mis- 
take." ' 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  ship  he's  been  whittling  out 
this  time  ;"  observed  Arthur  Ronalds,  and  the  boys  began 
to  discuss  their  young  friend  Sherwood,  and  the  whole 
subject  of  ships  generally  from  Noahs  Ark  down  to  a 
sneak-box. 

The  boys  who  live  in  Bay  Ridge  and  its  vicinity  are 
exceptionally  favored  by  fortune.  There  are  some  capital 
patches  of  sand  on  which  they  can  disport  themselves  in 
warm  weather,  and  the  water  is  good  for  both  sailing  ami 
swimming.  Among  the  many  attractions  are  the  Atlan- 
tic Basin  (always  full  of  line  yachts),  a  couple  of  ship- 
yards, a.  marine  railway,  a  sail-maker's  loft,  and  other 
resorts  calculated  to  afford  delight  to  a  boy  with  a  bent 
towards  mechanics  or  a  love  for  adventure  by  sea.  The 
place,  too,  is  a  great  yachting  centre,  and  near  by  are  sev- 
eral boat  chilis,  so  that  it  is  a  regular  paradise  for  lads 
naulically  inclined.  It  lias  fostered  a  race  of  sturdy  and 
hardy  youngsters,  with  a-  keen  and  healthy  appetite  for 
all  aquatic  sports. 

Two  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bay  Ridge  boy  are  his 
inventive  genius  and  his  mechanical  skill,  and  that  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  number  and  popularity  of  the  home- 
built  craft  one  sees  him  venturing  out  in  almost  as  soon 
as  the  ice  thaws  in  early  spring,  and  as  late  as  the  lirst 
frosts  of  the  fall.  He  has  nothing  of  the  Sybarite  in 
his  disposition,  and  heeds  not  the  biting  breezes,  boldly 
venturing  out  ill  his  tiny  canoe  or  skiff  driven  by  a  sail 
little  bigger  than  a  towel  —  hull,  spar,  and  sail  all  of 
home  construction. 

Tommy  Sherwood  was  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  as 
well  as  daring  of  all  the  tribe  of  young  Tritons  in  that 
neighborhood.  His  first  marine  enterprise  was  in  a  prim- 
itive craft  composed  of  three  timbers  lashed  together  and 
wafted  along  by  a  table-cloth  set  sprit-fashion  for  a  sail, 
while  he  sat  aft  and  steered  with  an  oar.  His  mother 
very  naturally  disapproved  of  this  raid  upon  her  table 
linen,  and  it  was  his  lirst.  and  last  offence  in  that  direc 
lion.  He  had  a  sister,  however,  with  a  sewing-machine, 
whom  he  honored  by  appointing  his  sail-maker  in  ordi- 
nary, and  who  was  always  glad  to  work  for  her  brave 
little  brother.  Thus  his  dilliculty  as  to  sails  \vas  settled, 
and  as  unbleached  muslin  is  always  cheap,  he  was  happy. 

He  had  already  owned  a  canoe,  a  skiff,  a  sneak-box,  and 
a  catamaran,  but  his  ambition  was  to  be  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  craft  propelled  by  steam.  His  ambition,  though 
laudable,  could  not  be  gratified,  such  a  craft  being  above 
his  means.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  good  to  nobody. 
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and  one  flue  clay  lie  hail  a  striking  and  practical  exempli 
ficatiou  of  that  old  adage.      Ills  big  brother,  \vho  was  an 
enthusiastic   bicyclist,  happened    ID   break    his  wheel   in   a. 
collision,  and   it    was   carled    home,  a    sad    and    shattered 


His  boat  was  then  ready  for  an  extended  cruise,  and  he 
made  up  bis  mind  to  give  her  a  thorough  test.  1  le  slai  led 
Dill  again,  and  found  that  she  could  spin  along  at  a  fair 
rate  D|'  speed  without  entailing-  niueli  labor,  and  that  she 


wreck,  too  far -'OIK-  for  doctoring  in  a  machine-shot,.      As      answered  her  helm  quite  handily,  being  responsive  to  the 

be   looked  at  the   broken  wheel   Tommy's   heart  jumped 

with  joy.      He  was  seized  will,  a,  happy  inspiration,  and  it 

did  not  take  him  long-'to  persuade  his  big  brother  to  make 

him   a   present   of  the   distorted    bicycle.       Then   he   was 

ready  to  carry  out  his  pet   project,  or  rather  one  pretty      then   with  it  hard  a  port.      Meanwhile  the  crowd  on  the 


ablest  touch.  This  he  demonstrated  by  various  evolu- 
t  ions.  First  he  would  shave  the  stern  of  a  cat-boat  lying- 
at  anchor.  Next  he  would  see  how  sharply  he  could  de- 
scribe a  circle,  iirst  with  his  helm  hard  a  starboard  and 


closely  allied  thereto. 

An  old  twelve-foot  boat,  was   lying-  on    the  mud   neai 
Sawyer's  sail-loft.      Originally  a  good    sort,  of  craft,  ex 


beach  "j'ew  bigger. 

Tommy,  emboldened  by  his  success,  determined  to  sally 
I'orih    into  midstream,  where  the  water  was  rougher,  in 


posure  to  the  scorching  summer  sun  and  the  trying  frosts     order  to  further  try  the  sea-going  qualities  of  his  boat,  so 


and  thaws  of  winter  had   left  it  in  a  weather  beaten  con 
dition.  but   not    in   any  way   materially  injured.       Hunt- 


he  pointed  her  bow  for  the  Staten  Island  shore.     There 
was  quite  a  lumpy  chop  of  a  sea  on  as  the  boat  got  from 


ing  up  the  owner,  Tommy  bought  it  for  a  song,  as  the  under  the  shelter  of  the  land,  and  Tommy  found  it  a  little 
saying-  is,  and  with  the  aid  of  half  a  do/en  of  his  com-  difficult  to  hold  on,  especially  when  the  boat  rolled.  You 
panions,  the  boat  was  carried  up  the  blutf,  and  deposited  see,  lie  was  perched  up  on  the  saddle,  and  as  yet  was  un- 


in  his  father's  barn. 
unpromising  mate- 
rial of  the  ancient 
boat  and  the  broken 
bicycle  he  construct- 
ed a  craft  which, 
when  launched  and 
under  way,  quite 
astounded  all  his 
chums. 

It  was  indeed  a 
decided  novelty. 
Tommy  had  tried 
paddle,  oar,  and  sail 
as  a  means  of  pro- 
pulsion ;  but  now  he 
was  about  to  blos- 
som out  with  a 
screw  propeller 

driven  by  pedal- 
power.  The  barn 
was  transformed 


And  right  there  out  of  the  rather     accustomed  to  the  unusual  motion. 


TOMMY'S  SNAP-SHQT  AT  THE  UOAT. 


But  take  it  all  in  all 
he  was  getting  along 
bravely,  and  his 
stanch  boat  was 
making  fair  wea- 
ther of  it. 

His  trial  trip 
would  have  been  a, 
pronounced  success 
had  it  not  been  for 
a  little  recklessness 
on  Tommy's  part. 
He  saw  the  Bay 
Ridge  ferry-boat  ap- 
proaching with  a 
burst  of  speed,  try- 
ing to  make  up  for 
lost  time, and  churn- 
ing- up  the  water 
until  it  seethed  and 
foamed  again.  Our 
young  friend  knew 


into  a  sort  of  shipwright's  shop,  and  for  a  fortnight  there  perfectly  well  the  danger  of   getting  into  the  wash    of 

was  such  a  clanging  of  hammers  and  buzzing  of  saws  and  a   big   ferry-boat  with   a  cockle-shell   craft  such   as  he 

a  general   racket   of  tinkering  as  made   the  inquisitive  was    navigating,  but   some   inexplicable    impulse    seem- 

neighbors  prick  up  their  ears  with  curiosity.  ed   to  possess  him.      Instead  of  avoiding  the  ferry-boat, 

Tommy  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  hull,  calking  he 


the  seams  and  making  all  necessary  repairs.      At  the  ship- 


steered     right    across    her    stern,  and    in    a    minute 
was   in    the   midst    of   the    yeasty    swell    kicked    up    by 


yard  he  picked  up  for  a  mere  trifle  the  discarded  propel-  her  fast -revolving  paddles.     The  waves  struck  the  boat 

ler  of  a  little  naphtha-launch,  which,  although  somewhat  broadside  on.     She   rolled    so   heavily   that   Tom    could 

bulged  and  broken  in  the  blades,answered  Tom's  purpose,  no  longer  work  his  pedals,  but  hung  on  for  dear  life  to 

A  hole  was  bored  through  the  stern-post,  and  an  iron  his  handle  bars.      The  biggest  wave  yet  came  in  over  the 

shaft,  to  which  the  propeller  was  attached,  was  introduced  gunwale  and  half  filled  the  boat,  which  was  now  wallow- 

and  geared  on  to  the  pedal-power  in  the  ingenious  man-  ing  helpless  in  the  trough.      Torn   somehow  managed  to 

ner   shown    in    the    illustration.       It   took    an    immense  scramble  down  from   his   perch,  and   began   to  bail  out 

amount  of  planning  and  contriving,  as  well  as  hard  work,  with  vigor,  but  the  swell  clothes  of  decidedly  nautical  cut 

to  accomplish  all  this,  and  had   it  not  been  for  the  kind  that  he  wore  in  honor  of  the  occasion  was  pretty  nearly 

assistance  of  a  blacksmith's  son  I  doubt  if  the  task  would  ruined.       It  was  a  very  wet  and  bedraggled  young  salt 

ever  have  been  accomplished.      A  couple  of  coats  of  paint  that  landed  on  the  beach  a  few  minutes  later. 


inside  and  outside  made  the  bicycle-boat  look  quite  spick 
and  span. 


"Shall  you  ever  go  out  in  her  again?''  asked  Arthur. 
"You  bet  I  shall,"  replied  Tom;   "but  I  am  going  to 


It  was  a  proud  moment  when  Tommy  was  able  to  take  deck  her  fore  and  aft  like  a  canoe  and  put  a  high  coam- 
a  snap-shot  at  the  boat  with  his  camera,  but  it  was  a  still  ing  round  her  cockpit,  and  then  I  can  laugh  at  the  con- 
prouder  experience  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  give  founded  ferry-boats." 

an  exhibition  of  his  craft's  capabilities  before  a  crowd  of          He  was  as  good  as  his  word.      His  boat  now  success- 
his  delighted  but  perhaps  slightly  envious  companions,      fully  defies  quite  heavy  waves;  but  it  was  noticed  that 
The  boat  was  carried  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  amid     ever  afterward  he  gave  the  Bay  Ridge  ferry-boats  a  wide 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  was  launched.     Tom  took  his     berth. 
seat  on  the  saddle  and  began  to  pedal  vigorously,  keeping- 
all  the  time  a  firm  grip  on  the  handle-bars  to  which  the 
tiller-ropes  were  made  fast.     After  a  preliminary  spin  or 
two  he  discovered  that  the  boat  was  a  trifle  top  heavy, 
but  this  he  quickly  remedied  by  taking  aboard  a  bag  of 


sand  for  ballast. 


^   WISH 
j  W]SH  that  ordinary  ,„.,..„, 

\Vo,s  just  as  nice  as  cake; 
I  wi.sh  that  I  could  fall  asleep 
-\s  easy  as  I  wake. 
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DRESS-MAKING    Foil   (ill.M.S. 

\:\    i,i:ol;i.l\A    ri'.l.l.  rCllTIS 

ill.— MAKIM;   A   m;i:ss, 

THE  next  ueek.and  for  several  succeeding  weeks.  I  he 
young  people  met  together  Mini  made  rapid  progress. 
AI'li-i1  all  three  had  .-i  waist  ami  sleeve  pattern  measured 
and  ready  for  MM-.  Mi-s  Cutting  showed  llicni  the  correct 
-.•  i  \  i,)  pin  it  tn  their  lining.  Tlic  lining  "as  lirst  folded 
double,  and  then  I  he  front  piece  of  the  pattern  laid  on  the 
iM.ods  with  the  front  edge  running  parallel  with  the  sel- 
vage of  the  lining.  The  front,  side  piece  and  the  hack 
pieces  were  simply  laid  straight  on  the  muslin,  care  being 
taken  to  uasle  as  little  of  the  material  as  possihle:  hut 
the  hack  side  piece  had  to  he  pinned  so  that  the  waist- 
line ran  parallel  with  the  cross  thread  in  the  muslin. 

The  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  sleeve  were  laid  on 
the  lining  so  that  the  outside  edge  from  armliole  to  elbow 
ran  parallel  with  the  selvage  of  the  muslin. 

Having  marked  all  the  seams  evenly  and  firmly  with 
the  marking-wheel,  they  proceeded  to  cut  out  the  lining 
and  unpin  their  patterns.  Miss  Cutting  told  them  lo  cut 
open  the  darts  of  their  waists  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
lop.  and  showed  them  they  must  gather  all  tli-  seams 
on  the  lining  from  the  waist  line  to  three  inches  above, 
drawing  the  front  and  side  pieces  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
full,  and  the  hack  --eighth  of  an  inch  full.  She  ex- 
plained that  on  the  hack  pieces  only  the  middle  seam  was 
leathered,  and  on  the  hack  side  pieces  only  the  shorter  side 
was  suhject  lo  the  same  process  (Fig.  It. 

Miss  ( 'utting  explained  that  this  gatheringon  the  lining 
before  the  seams  were  sewed  up  made  the  seams  at  the 
waist  much  smoother,  and  also  allowed  the  bones  that 
were  sewed  in  the  waist  to  bend  without  puckering  the 
seams.  She  next  .stretched  the  shoulder  seams  a  little  on 
the  front,  pieces  of  the  waist,  and  told  them  that  in  sewing 
this  front  shoulder  seam  to  the  hack,  they  should  draw 
it  quite  tight,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  back  seam 
easy. 

Helen  inquired  the  use  of  this  rule,  and  Miss  Outing 
led  her  up  to  a  mirror  and  showed  her  how  much  more 
hollow  her  chest  was  than  her  shoulder,  and  pointed  out 
that  every  one  was  the  same  way  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, and  that,  consequently  to  keep  the  dress  from  wrink- 
ling over  the  chest  the  material  and  lining  should  be 
•drawn  tighter  there  than  on  the  back.  All  this  work  on 


the  lining,  she  told  them,  was  called  "  preparing  it  for  use," 
and  it  was  now  ready  to  lay  on  the  material  so  as  to  cut, 
the  waist  out.  The  lining  and  material  were  hasted  care 
fully  together,  and  the  ditl'erent  pieces  were  all  joined  at 
the  waist-line  and  basted  up  to  the  top;  then  basted  from 
the  waist-line  down  to  the  bottom,  care  being  taken  to 
follow  the  marking  of  the  seams  on  each  side. 

Miss  Culling  explained  to  them  that  this  rule  about 
beginning  to  baste  at  the  waist-line  did  nut  apply  to  the 
four  darts,  which  must  be  begun  at  the  top  and  sewed 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist. 


F[u 


Sewing  the  pieces  of  the  waisls  together  was  tin  .....  ca, 
sion  of  a  mistake  on  Fanny's  parl  thai  called  forth  much 
merriment.  They  had  been  deep  at  work  w  hen  a  sub- 
dued exclamation  from  Fann\  made  them  look  up. 

"Something  is  wrong."  she  said. 
"Oh  dear'  how  absurd.'  And  seeing 
it  almost  as  soon  as  the  others,  she 

had  a  laugh  at  her  own  expense.     This 

Is  what  Fan  ny  had  done  sewed  the  nil 
der  part  of  her  sleeve  to  the  side  >ea  m 
of  her  waist.  She  felt  rather  foolish 
until  her  teacher  assured  her  she  had 
seen  beginners  make  much  worse  mis- 
takes. 

Tin-  next,  step  in  their  work  was 
to  try  the  waists  on,  and  this  caused  no 
small  excitement.  Helen's,  which  had 
all  been  measured  by  Miss  (.'nil  ing, 
was  a  perfect  lit.  Fanny's  proved  to 
be  a  little  tight,  and  Mary's  a  trifle 
short-waisted  ;  Miss  Cutting  assured  them  there  was  no 
cause  to  be  discouraged.  Fanny's  waist  could  lie  let,  out 
a  little  on  the  side  seams  under  the  arms,  anil  Mary's 
waist-line  could  be  made  lower. 

When  this  was  done  they  stitched  their  waists  on  the 
maeh  i  ne.  and  trimmed  the  seams,  notching  them  in  several 
places,  so  they  would  lie  flat.  The  seams  were  then  press- 
ed open  with  a  hot  iron,  and  overcast  with  sewing  silk-,  or 
bound  with  binding  ribbon,  to  keep  them  from  ravelling. 
They  next  sewed  their  sleeves,  cutting  the  material  for  the 
under-arm  piece  the  same  si/.e  as  the  lining;  but  culling 
the  material  for  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeve  much  wider 
and  longer  above  the  elbow  so  as  to  get  the  full  sleeve  now 
in  fashion  (Fig.  -').  This  outer  part  was  gathered  to 
the  lining  around  the  top,  and  then  the  upper  and  under 
pieces  were  sewed  together,  and  the  seams  pressed  and 
overcast.  In  sewing  ihe  sleeve  ill  the  dress  Miss  Cutting 
showed  them  that  the  outside  seam  of  the  sleeve  joined 
the  dress  at  a  point  just  between  the  two  seams  of  the 
back  side  piece. 

Fanny  inquired  how  she  was  to  cut.  her  waist  off  at  the 
bottom  so  that  the  two  sides  would  be  even. 

"  Here,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Cutting-,  "  you  learn  one  of 
the  uses  of  the  waist-line.  If  you  fold  your  waist  double, 
and  pin  the  waist-lines  together  all  across  yon  can  cut 
the  end  of  the  waist  either  round  or  pointed,  and  feel  cer- 
lam  it.  will  match  on  both  sides." 

"Do  tell  us  some  other  uses  of  the  waist-line."  said 
Helen. 

"You  have  already  learned,  "  said  Miss  Cutting,  "that 
the  (irst  and  chief  thing  it.  designates  is  our  length  of  back, 
also  where  to  begin  basting  up  the  seams  of  a  waist 
and  gathering  the  lining.  Some  other  things  it  is  intend- 
ed for  are  to  show  us  where  to  sew  in  a  belt;  how  long 
to  make  a  belt  waist:  and  it  also  enables  us,  in  making  a 
plaid  or  striped  dress,  to  match  the  stripes  and  plaids  in 
the  different  pieces  of  the  waist  by  laying  the  waist-line 
marked  in  the  lining  on  the  same  color  or  .stripe  of  the 
material." 

The  girls  thought  this  quite  wonderful,  and  commented 
on  it  as  their  lingers  and  needles  flew.  They  had  now 
arrived  at  their  tenth  lesson,  and  that  morning  saw  the 
completion  of  their  waisis. 

The  bones  for  the  seams  were  slipped  into  bone  casing 
and  fastened  in  so  tight  that  they  bent  like  a  bow.  They 
were  then  laid  Hat  on  the  seams  and  herring  boned  on 
one  by  one  with  button-hole  twist.  The  bottom  of  their 
sleeves  and  the  bottom  of  their  basques  were  turned  up 
half  an  inch  and  basted,  and  Ihen  faced  with  sill;  cut  on 
the  bias.  A  collar  was  cut  from  a  pattern,  sewed  in  the 
necl;,  and  faced  I  lie  same  way. 

During  the  two  remaining  lessons  they  made  their 
skirts;  the  skirts  were  cut  with  five  breadths,  so  as  to 
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have  tliem  wide  enough  to  moot  the  prevailing  fashion. 
The  front  breadth  was  sloped  cm  each  sram,  measuring- 
alioiit  fourteen  inchc^  ai-ross  tin;  top  and  twentj  live 
inches  at  tlie  bottom.  To  carl,  side  of  this  front  was 
si-wed  a  narrower  breadth,  the  side  sewed  toward  the 
front  being  straight  and  the  other  side  gored.  The  l>aek 
consisted  of  two  straight  breadths.  The  whole  skirt, 

when  finished,  measured  al t  three  and  a  half  yards 

around  the  bottom.  The  seams  were  then  stitched  on  the 
machine  and  pressed  open.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  was 
faced  with  bias  crinoline  and  alpaca,  and  bound  with  bias 
velveteen;  the  top  gathered  i:i  the  back  and  lilted  to  the 
figure, with  darts  in  front.  The  whole  skirt  was  then  put 
on  a  band. 

Before  the  twelfth  and  last  lesson  (lie  dresses  were 
done,  and  the  young  people  confessed  they  had  learned  a 
great  deal  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

"The  only  thing  is,"  said  Mary,  "  I  feel  rather  timid 
about  attempting  a  dress  all  al !." 

"That  is  very  natural,"  said  Miss  Cutting;  "you  all 
.know  that  a  few  lessons  in  music  anil  drawing  don't 
make  you  perfect — they  only  show  you  the  iciuj.  You 
need  a  good  deal  of  practice  at  music  and  drawing  to  be- 
come really  proficient,  and  learning  dress-making1  is  very 
much  the  same  thing. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  meet  with  some  failures, 
but  if  you  keep  on  you  will  also  meet  with  success.  Be- 
gin first  on  simple  and  inexpensive  gooiU.  after  \  ou  feel 
more  confidence  in  yourselves,  lake  up  good  quality 
material. 

11  Another  good  idea,"  she  added,  "would  he  if  you 
were  to  begin  by  teaching  dress  making  in  a  simpler  form 
to  your  little  sisters.  Teach  them  to  make  dresses  tor 
their  dolls.  You  can  buy  dolls'  patterns  at  any  good 
pattern  shop,  and  omitting  the  difficult  part  of  measuring, 
the  little  people  could  easily  learn  a  great  deal  from  you. 
It  would  help  to  fix  it  all  in  your  own  minds,  and  Iain 
sure  you  could  make  it  interesting  for  them." 

"  I  mean  to  try  everything,"  said  Helen,  "and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  day  is  our  last  lesson  ;  but  we  shall  see  you 
again,  Miss  Cutting,  and  tell  you  how  we  get  on." 

THE    I.  M> 


BKIN'G   GOOD. 

BY   KEY.    DR.   JOHN    HALL. 

OW,  listen,  Johnnie.     You're  talking  about  the  pleasant 
fellows  that  you  play  hall  with.      I  want  you  to  be  plea- 
sant, too,  anil  I  want  you  to  be  good,  too.'' 

"All  right,  auntie;  just  tell  me  about  it.  I  get  my  lessons, 
I  never  cheat  the  fellows,  and  you  can  ask  grau'ma  how  I  do  at 

Inline-" 

"Well,  now,  listen,  Johnnie.  A  boy — we'll  eall  liini  Frank  — 
finished  school  and  got,  a,  place.  It  was  in  a  big  store.  There, 
were  ever  so  many  girls  and  men  in  it,  working  all  day,  anil 
sometimes,  when  not  very  busy,  dint  ting  together  pleasantly. 
Frank  w  as  as  nice  as  lie  could  be,  dvil  to  every  one  anil  obliging, 

and  they  all  liked  him.  The  genl  lemnn  .just  over  him  tl gilt 

:i  great  (leal  of  him,  and  gave  him  a  better  place..  Not  one  in 
the  big  store  bail  a  fault,  to  lind  with  Frank.  He  was  n  favorite 
with  everybody." 

"  Did  he  get  more  money,  auntie  ?" 

"  Wait,  now,  and  listen,  Johnnie.  Tin;  man  who  owned  the 
store  never  came  through  it;  he  had  his  ol'tire  on  an  upper 
tloor,  but  lie  gave  the  money  to  pay  even  one.  and  everything 
in  it  was  his.  Now  what  do  you  think  Frank  did?  lie  gi.i 
into  tlie  way  of  taking  home  with  him  Midi  nice  tilings  as  he 
could  put.  in  his  pocket.  Of  course  ho  told  nobody  in  1  lie  store. 
And  when  he  got  the  higher  place  I  told  you  of,  he  took  nwny  as 
Hindi  as  he  could  of  the  money  :  but  he  did  it.  all  in  secret,  nnd 
every  one  nbont  him  kept,  praising  him.  Now  was  he  good  ?" 

•'Why,  of  course  not,  auntie.      lie  was  a.  thief.'' 

"  Hut,  they  all  liked  him,  and  thought  him  so  nice." 

'•'No  matter,  auntie,  lie  was  stealing." 

"Just  so,  Johnnie;  you  are  quite  right.  Well,  now,  listen. 
This  world  is  a  great  place  with  many  thousands  in  it,  and  we 


meet  them  now  and  then,  and  can  lie  nice,  to  them.  We  don't 
see  the  Owner  of  all  the  world,  but,  He  owns  it  nil,  for  lie  made 
it-  So  »''  call  ||i,,,  01  ,r  Creator,  and  we  owe  lo\e  and  ohcdienee 
to  Him.  Don't  yon  recoiled  what  \on  learnt,  '  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  tlie  days  of  iliy  youth  '  1'  Now,  Johnnie,  if  wo  in 
kind  and  nice  to  all  about  us,  but  don't  think  of  and  obey  and 
give  to  the  Creator  what  we  owe  to  Him,  we  are  just  as  I, ad  as 
'''•'ilk.  Our  fellow -creatures  like  us,  as  they  all  liked  him.  hnl, 
w  hal  about  our  Creator  .'" 

"  And  w  hat  came  nf  Frank,  aim!  ie  .'" 

11  Why.  the  owner  of  the  great  store  who  got  all  the  accounts 
tonnd  out  \vho  was  stealing,  and  Frank  was  tried  and  put,  in 
jail  as  a  thief.  Do  yon  see  it  now  ,  Johnnie  .'  To  be  really 

g I.  we  must    i,, i  only  be  idee  to  our  fellow -crealnrcs,  we  must, 

do  right   to  our  ( 'real or.      Do  MIII  see,  Johnnie  f" 

"  Yes,  auntie.  I  see  ;  I  see." 

"  Well,  keep  it  ill  your  mind  ;  fix  it  in  your  heart,  dear  John, 
nie.  Some  time  again  I  may  tell  you  more  about  it." 


TIIK    \KW    LIHEKTY    HELL. 

AN  A ricnn  boy  made  the  first  contribution  to  the  new 
liberty  bell  which  has  recently  been  cast  from  the  volun- 
tary gifts  of '.'."lO, IH  Hi  persons,  ami  which  will  be  rung  hereafter  on 
the  aim  i  \ersaries  of  all  day  s  mark  ing  a i  vance  in  human  free- 
dom. Thus  it,  will  always  be  rung  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in 
celebration  of  the  Declaration  nf  Independence;  on  December 
7th,  the  date  on  which  Delaware,  in  17*7.  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution, w  Inch  all  the  i  it  he  i  States  afterward  adopted  ;  on  ,1; 

nry  1st.  the  anniversary  of  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  in 
l-llll:  on  April  '.M  li,  the  dale  on  which,  in  1,-li.">.  peace  was  rees- 
tablished between  the  Slales;  on  March  itd.the  anni\  crsarv  of 
the  treeing  of  t  he  serfs  111  b'ussia  in  ISO'll,  and  on  many  other  days. 

The  boy  who  made  the  first  gift  to  the  new  liberty  bell  is  E/.rn 
McDowell,  son  of  Mr.  William  O.  McDowell,  who  originated  the 
idea  ol  easting  the  new  bell  as  n  memorial  of  the  Columbian 
year,  and  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  peace  in  the  his- 
tory ot  the  nations.  The  boy's  contribution  was  n  bell  which 
he  had  rung  under  the  liberty  bell  in  Independence  Hall,  from 

the  su il  of  Hunker  Hill  Monument  at,  Boston,  and  at  the  top 

of  Liberty's  torch  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  boy  wished 
to  sound  it  at  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monument  and  the. 
pyramid  of  Cheops  in  F.gypt  before  melting  it,  up  to  be  cast  in 
the  larger  hell,  but  Ins  father  objected. 

Some  of  the  other  interesting  contributions  to  this  new  liberty 
bell,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  the  old  one  with  the  exception  that 
the  crack  is  omit  led.  arc  a  fragment  of  the  original  bell,  pennies 
from  thousands  ol  boys  and  girls,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  bullion 
from  Western  mines,  liomnn  coins,  historic  medals  of  brnn/.e, 
a  piece  of  brass  from  a  gun  carried  by  Baron  de  Kalb  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  gold  and  silver  buttons,  and  thousands  of 
other  trinkets  that  could  be  fused  into  the  composition  from 
which  the  bell  was  cast. 

The  new  liheriy  bell  will  be  owned  by  America,  hut  it  is  Ihe 

purpose  of  the  ci nitlee  having  it  in  charge  to  send  it  to  other 

countries  to  aid  in  the  celebration  of  great  events  of  peace.  II, 
will  go  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  11100,  and  to  the  world's  fairs 
that,  follow.  If  it  is  broken,  it  will  be  melted  and  recast,  and  it 
is  the.  intention  of  its  originators  to  have  it  rung  on  every  anni- 
versary of  every  great  incident  in  the  advance  of  peace  and 
freedom,  and  on  I  lie  hi  rt  Inlay  of  all  great,  pa  t  riots  like  Washing- 
ton, Lafayette,  and  Kossnlh.  In  short,  the.  bell  will  do  more 
than  its  motto  commands,  f.ir  it  will  proclaim  liberty  throughout 
all  the  earth  instead  of  throughout  I  his  land  alone.  It  is  also  a 

part  of  the  plan  of  the  pr lers  of  I  bis  enterprise  to  erect  lib- 

crtv  poles  on  prominent  elevations  of  land  in  all  republics,  and 
to  float  from  them  t  he  llags  oftho.se  cm  in  tries  on  n  while  ground, 
meaning  pence.  This  pnlriolic  committee  have  creeled  a  pole 
at  the  Highlands  of  Navesiuk  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  where  the  stars  and  stripes  may  be  seen  from  every 
incoming  steamer  They  will  also  erect  a  liberty  pole  on  :i 
mountain  crest  in  Swit /ei  land,  and  lloat  from  it  the  Hag  of  the 
Sw  iss  republic.  The  tricolor  of  France  will  greet  the.  traveller 
who  enters  the  harbor  of  Havre,  tin'  tlag  of  the  Republic  of 
Brazil  will  always  lloat  from  a  height  al  the  entrance  to  the 
port  of  K'io  Janeiro,  and  other  Hags.  I  hose  of  our  own  republic, 

will  II  V   from   lilierl  V    poles  at    the   mouth  of  I  he  Mississippi,  at   till! 

Gulden  ( iale.  San  Francisco,  and  at,  the  city  which  is  nearest,  the 
centre  of  populal  ion  in  the.  United  States.  The  same  commit  tec 
will  attempt  to  (omul  a  national  university  at  Washington,  and 
to  promote  patriotism  in  the  heart  of  every  young  American. 
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••  I  iii  \IHI  .-mil  \ lr;irln-r  get  along  writ 

together.  Wallie  .'" 

"Splendid."  said  \V:illir.  ••  Slir  likes  

so  much  she  won't  let  me  sit  at  in\  desk.  Imt 
keeps  me  on  :i  lillle  stool  beside  licr  all  the 

I  Mill1." 


.MISTOOK     IT     rul:     A     STM.I. 
(In:    I. n  in    I'liiiinY     fn:'   iinir*  olil.itx  ffi'rii- 
liuiil    iii/irx    Hit    .-!i]n.    •'  I 'a  pa.  ale    we  going  in 
our  stable  now   .'" 


1IAIM)    TO    r.KUKVU. 

ISAAC.  "  V:i:i.s.  sali  :  de\  kill  send  a  mes- 
sage 'cross  ilr  l.andy  (Jo-lien  in  I  wo  min- 
utes." 

I    M  II     .1  \KK.    "Doall    yon    li'leeve     it,   I/.ik. 

Hal's  ton  niousns  a-  .strain  on  ile  'inagiua- 
t  ion,  hooey.  It's  beyant  de  lieyans.  an'  is 
hawilah  to  li'leeve.  dan  de  story  of  .lack  air 
de  beanstalk." 


REGATTA    DAY    ON    PELTYVILLE    COVE— THE    STAHT. 


TWO  MINTTK    CHATS     WITH    OLD    JACK. 

••  WIIKX  I  was  a  boy  I  wasn't  allowed  no  freedom  o'  liberty  the 
way  you  b'i\s  is."  said  Old  Jack.  "  I  wasn't  gave  no  time  for 
wasliu',  an'  most  of  my  young  days  was  spent  wrastlin'  with 
book-1'ariiiu'  I  got  (cached  'most  every  thin'.  There  was 
joggerphx.  My!  how  I  did  study  joggerphy!  Couldn't  stump 
me  on  nothin'.  I  knowed  where  the  liorrid  /one  were.  I  knowed 
which  were  the  temp'rance  zone,  an'  when  it  come  to  artic  and 
antarlie  regions,  you  couhl  of  set  the  globe  a-rollin'  'long  the 
tloor  an'  I'd  pick  out  one  from  t'other  seven  times  out  o'  ten. 

'•I  couhl  bound  Idyho,  an'  uv  the  products  o'  Wisconsin  an' 
San  Francisco  there  weren't,  no  beatin'  me.  'Kithmetic,  same 
way.  Twieet  two  wus  allns  lour  with  me — though  I  couldn't 
reckon  good  in  long  diversion  or  frictions.  Somehow  I'd  git 
my  remainders  mixed  up  with  my  quotients,  an'  what's  t  w  o- 
liths  plus  nine-fourths  ckal  to  stumped  me.  But  none  o'  they 
was  my  strong  p'int.  Not  one  uv  'em.  I  was  smart  in  'em,  but 
not  great.  As  my  teacher  says,  says  he,  to  my  ma.  No,  ma'am. 
ole  Jack  ain't  great  on  figgerin',  nor  likewise,  says  he,  in  jogger- 
phyin',  but  in  grammar,  ma'am,  that  sou  o'  yours  ain't  nothin' 
short  o'  a  Naypoleon  Boneyparte  in  short  pants!  An'  grammar, 
which  I  ain't  never  shirked,  boys,  has  made  me  what  1  are." 


BOBBIE'S    WISH. 

"I  WISH  some  man   would  make  a  top 
That,  when  'twas  spun,  would  never  stop." 


JIMMIE'S    AMBITION 

"WELL,  Jimmie,"  said  the  \  isilor  to  the  small  son  of  the  en- 
tomologist, "  are  \ougoiugto  be  a  lawyer  when  you  grow  up, 
or  what  ?" 

"  I'm  goin'  to  be  a  Bngwnmp  like  papa,"  said  Jimmie. 


A    DISCOVERY. 

"I  DON'T  see  what  west  is,  anyhow.1' said  Bob,  with  a  puzzled 
expression  on  his  face. 

"  \Vhy  not?"  asked  his  teacher. 

"Yon  say  the  earth  is  round,"  said  Bob. 

"Yes,"  said  his  teacher. 

"Well,  if  yon  go  far  enough  west,  east's  west,"  said  Bob. 
"And  if  east's  west  sometimes,  why  isn't  west  east  sometimes  .'" 


A     KESOI.CTIOX. 
WIIKX  my   little  candle  to  night  I  take 

And   into  my    warm   bed   creep, 
I  am  going   to  try   to  lie   awake. 
To  see  how  I   tall  asleep. 


"  lln, I. c>,  Jamie,  what  arc  you  doing?''  cried  Uncle  John. 
"  YVeadinV  said  Jamie. 

"Reading,  eh?      Why,  you've  got  the  book  upside  down." 
"Yeth,"  lisped  Jamie  ;  "  dat's  ee  way  I  always  weads." 


••  I'Al'A,"  said  Willie  Robinson  the  other 
day  at  breakfast,  "a  boy  called  me  Bill  to- 
day. Am  1  a  Bill  '." 

"\es."said  papa;  "all  Willies  become  Bills  sooner  or  later." 

"Well,  I  hope  I'm  paid,"  said  Willie. 


WlI.IH'i:  climbed  up  on  his  father's  lap  the  other  night  and 
gaxed  earnestly  at  his  face. 

"'Tain't  true."  he  said. 

'•What  isn't  true?"  his  father  asked. 

"  Mrs.  Watkins  said  baby  had  your  nose,"  said  he,  ••  an'  he 
hasn't.  You've  got  it  yoursc'f." 


"  WE  got  hard-w 1  stairs  in  our  house,"  bragged  Jimmie. 

-So've  we."  retorted  Mollie.      "I  fell  down  'em  last  Tuesday, 
au'  they  was  awful  hard." 

THE    ZEIiliA. 
Tin:  y.ebra   he  is  full  of  stripes, 

of  brown  and  gray  that  make 
Him  seem  to  me  au  animal 

Composed  of  marble-cake. 


THE    DISTINCTION. 

POUTLY.  "  Why  is  a  watch  so  often  called  a  turnip  ?" 
MOTEHY.  "  In  old  times  a  gold  watch  weighed  so  many  karats  ; 

so  by  way  of  distinction  it  came  to  be  the  fashion  to  call  silver 

watches  turnips." 


ROUNDING    THE    STAKE. 
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CADET     DAYS:     A    STORY     OF     WEST     POINT. 
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c  H  A  PTER  xiv. 

4  UGUST  came,  and  the  Fraziors  wont,  promising  to 
/\  return  for  the  28th.  Once  more  all  the  iiilliirncos 
that  a  mother's  love  can  devise  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  those  members  of  Benny's  class  whose  friendship 
he  either  claimed  or  desired.  Connell  had  been  be- 
sieged with  smiles,  and  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  attentions  but  for  his  sturdy  determination  "  not  to 
be  bought:"  Then  came  open  rupture.  As  first  sergeant 
lie  had  rebuked  Frazier  for  falling  in  with  belts  disar- 
ranged at  parade,  and  attempting  to  adjust  them  in  ranks. 


Benny  was  piling  up  demerit,  and  yet  taking  every  pos- 
sible liberty,  and  doing  a  good  deal  of  angry  talking  be- 
hind Council's  back  \\lien  reported.  This  time  Connell 
left  his  place  and  walked  down  opposite  his  classmate. 

"  Fall  out,  Frazier.  You  know  perfectly  well  you 
have  no  business  in  ranks  in  that  shape.  Fall  out,  and 
tix  your  belts."  And  Frazier,  scowling  and  muttering 
sulkily,  obeyed.  Connell  overheard  something  that 
sounded  very  like  "putting  on  too  many  airs;  boning 
military  at  a  classmate's  expense,"  as  he  started  back  to 
his  post,  and  whirled  about,  quick  as  n  cat. 
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Classmate    or    no   r];issiu;itr,  \ mi     cannol     appear    in 
ranks    of    tins    company    in    that   shape,    ami     I     uant    no 

words  aboul  it."  lie  said.     Then  as   Benny,  hanging  his 
and  refusing  to  meet  his  eyes,  bungling!}  I'a 

liis  belt,  Connell  wenl  on  lo  the  ri.jhl  of  lln>  company. 
They  were  standing  at  case  l>\  lliis  lime,  and  as  soon  as 
Connell  was  well  out  of  hearing,  Kra/ier  again  began: 

"You're  taking  advantage  of  your  si/.e.  tlial's  what 
you're  doing.  Mr.  Connell,  and  you  wouldn't  dare  to  speak 

lo  me  ill  that  lone  if  yon  weren't  altogether  too  big  for 
mi'  to  tackle." 

Geordie  licard  tliis.  lie  could  not  help  hearing  it.  Imt 
|>efore  lie  could  \varn  Benny  lo  say  no  more  of  llial.tlie 
cadet  captain  called  the  company  lo  attention,  and  began 
his  inspection.  That,  nighl,  after  laltoo.  Council  said  lo 

(  ieordie  : 

"I  hear  that  Fra/.ier  declai-ed  I  was  taking  advantage 
.if  my  size.  1'id  yon  hear  itr"  And  Po])s  i-el'used  to 
answer. 

"  1  don't  mean  to  see  any  more  (rouble  between  you 
and  Bi-nn.v  if  1  can  belp  it,  Con."  said  he.  "  He's  mak- 
ing an  ass  of  himself,  but.  there  sha'n't,  be  any  row  if  I  can 
prevent  it." 

But  Pops  couldn't  prevent,  it.  Connell  went  wrath- 
ful I  y  in  search  of  Benny,  charged  him  with  what  bad 
been  said,  and  demanded  that  he  either  atlirm  or  deny 
it,  and  Benny  could  not  deny;  there  were  altogether  too 
many  witnesses. 

"I  am  too  heavy  to  take  advantage  of  yon  in  any 
way,"  said  Connell,  as  soon  as  he  could  control  his  tem- 
per sutlicie;itl v.  "but  in  the  whole  class  or  the  whole 
corps  I  challenge  yon  to  liiid  one  man  who  will  say  I 
have  imposed  in  the  faintesi  degree  upon  you.  If  you 
can.  I'll  beg  your  pardon;  if  not,  by  Jupiter,  you  must 
beg  mine !" 

So  far  from  finding  any  one  to  agree  with  him,  for 
even  his  tentmales  had  to  admit  they  thought  he  deserved 
all  he  got,  and  was  lucky  in  not  being  reported  for  mut- 
tering when  spoken  to  011  duty — a  report  which  carried 
lieavy  punishment— Benny  ran  foul  of  a  tartar.  Little 
Brooks,  who  was  slighter  and  shorter  than  himself,  fired 
up  when  Frazier appealed  to  him,  and  said:  "  ('onnell  was 
perfectly  right,  and  you  were  utterly  wrong.  You've  been 
wrong  all  along  ever  since  we  came  in  camp.  You've 
imposed  on  him  in  every  way  you  dared,  and  simply 
forced  him  to  'skin  '  you.  or  else  stand  convicted  of  show- 
ing you  partiality.  That's  my  opinion,  since  you  ask  it  ; 
and  if  I  were  in  Council's  place  you'd  eat  your  words  or 
light,  one  of  the  two." 

This  was  a  stunner,  as  Wi nn  put  it.  Benin'  now  had 
no  recourse  but  to  challenge  Brooks,  as,  indeed,  IVnny 
himself  well  knew.  It  was  either  that  or  a  case  of  being 
"  sent  to  Coventry," 

"  My  parents  are  here,  as  you  very  probably  considered 
when  you  made  your  remarks,  Mr.  Brooks,"  said  he.  mag- 
nificently. "I  do  not  wish  to  fight  while  they're  here. 
They  go  on  Saturday,  and  then  we  can  settle  this.11 

"Any  time  you  please,  only  don't  wait  too  long,"  was 
Brooks's  reply. 

But  they  didn't  go  Saturday.  They  slaid  several  days 
longer.  Meantime  Frazier  accused  Geordie  of  having 
reported  his  language  to  ('onnell.  lie  also  told  his 
mother  of  this  new  act  of  meanness  on  Graham's  part. 
.Mrs.  Fra/.ier  could  not  understand  such  base  ingratitude. 
.If  that  was  the  result  of  being  brought  up  in  the  army, 
she  hoped  her  boy  would  quit  the  service  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  graduation.  Fra/ier  apologized  to  Connell 
with  verv  had  -race.  But,  while  that  ended  hostilities, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  (  'onnell  told  him  in  plain 
words  that  he  owed  still  another  apology.  "You  have 
e  i  ven  your  relations  to  understand,''  he  sa  id.  "  i  hat  it  was 
Graham  who  reported  your  language  to  me.  It  was 
Graham  who  refused  to  do  it."  All  the  .same,  Benny  did 


not  take  the  trouble  to  undo  the  wrong  he    had  done,  anil 
sel  (  ieordie  righl    u  lib   his  mother  and    friends, 

The  Fra/ier.s  were  gone  h\  the  lirsl  \\eek  in  August, 
how  e\  er.  and  ihen  I'.enny  had  a  disordered  stomach  of 
some  kind,  and  l>r.  lirell  excused  him  I  u  o  days,  bill  sent 
him  about  his  business  on  the  third,  saying  (here  was  no- 
thing on  earlh  the  mailer  with  him  bill  eating  too  much 
pastry  and  smoking  cigarettes.  Then  ]',enny  bad  several 
con  linements  to  serve,  and  sent  word  lo  .Mr.  I !  rooks,  u  ho 
was  \\a\iiiL!'  impatient,  thai  there'll  he  time  enough  alter 
he  got  mil  of  confinement,  and  could  go  i<>  Foil  (  'linton. 
Brooks  replied  that  if  it  would  he  any  accommodation 
lie'il  cut  supper  that  evening,  and  they  could  "have  it  on  I  " 
in  the  company  street  when  cam])  was  deserted,  hut  Fra- 
y.ier  declined.  By  the  second  week  in  August  the  l»>\ 
found  he  was  considered  a  shirk,  and  in  order  to  prove 
his  willingness  to  light  he  carried  his  bullying  of  a  shy. 
silent,  lanky  plebe  to  a  point  tin-  poor  fellow  couldn't 
stand.  He  was  taller  than  Frazier.  but  had  not  the  ail 
vantage  of  the  year's  gymnastic  training,  and  Benny  won 
an  easy  victory,  but  only  over  the  plebe.  It  was  evident 
his  classmates  were  slill  shy  of  him. 

Then  he  came  to  Geordie  and  asked  him  to  be  his  sec- 
ond, and  carry  his  challenge  io  Brooks.  He  wanted  the 
indorsement  that  such  seconding  would  carry. but  Geordie 
refused. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Benny,  hotly. 

"For  two  reasons.  First,  because  I  agree  with  Brooks; 
and  second,  because  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  ask 
me  to  second  you." 

Benny  went  off,  aflame  with  indignation,  to  report 
Graham's  monstrous  conduct.  Some  of  the  class  said 

li die  was  entirely  right;  others  replied  that  there  were 

plenty  to  second  him  even  if  Pops  wouldn't,  and  at  last 
poor  Benny  found  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  had  to 
ineei  that,  fierce  little  C  Company  bantam,  and  he  did; 
but  the  light  wasn't  worth  telling  aboul.  Benny  couldn't 
be  coaxed  to  get  up  after  the  second  knock-down.  He 
was  scientifically  hammered  for  about  thirty  seconds,  and 
that  was  quite  enough.  He  was  so  meek  for  a  lew  days 
thereafter  that  even  the  plebes  laughed. 

And  now  the  foolish  boy  decided  it  due  to  his  dignity 
to  "cut  (iraham  cold,"  which  means  to  refuse  to  speak  to 
or  recognize  a  fellow-cadet  at  all — a  matter  that  hardly 
helped  him  in  his  class,  and  this  was  the  state  of  afl'airs 
between  them  until  the  end  of  camp. 

( Ieordie  really  felt  it  more  than  he  showed.  He  hated 
to  be  misjudged,  yet  was  too  proud  to  require  any  further 
words.  Between  him  and  Council.  Ames,  "\Yinii.  Benton, 
Rogers,  and  men  of  that  stamp  in  the  class  the  bonds  of 
friendship  were  constantly  strengthening.  B  Company 
kept  up  a  good  name  for  discipline  during  camp,  thanks 
to  Council's  thoroughly  soldierly  work  as  first  sergeant, 
and  the  cadet  captain's  even-tempered  methods.  Geordie, 
as  third  sergeant,  had  few  occasions  to  assert  his  author- 
ity or  come  in  unpleasant  contact  with  upper-class  men 
serving  as  privates.  He  was  content,  hopeful,  happy. 
1  le  spent  one  or  two  evenings  looking  on  at  the  bops,  but 
the  more  he  looked  the  more  boyish  his  classmates  ap- 
peared as  contrasted  with  the  cavaliers  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  watch  at  Fort  Reynolds;  so  he  and  Connell 
preferred  listening'  to  the  music  from  a  distance.  (  >n 
Saturdays  they  clambered  over  the  glorious  heights  that 
surrounded  them,  made  long  explorations  among  the 
mountains,  and  bad  many  a  splendid  swim  in  the  Hud- 
son. They  kept  up  their  dancing  lessons  "for  First  Class 
camp, "as  they  said,  and  to  that  they  were  alread\  look- 
ing forward. 

At  last  came  the  rush  of  visitors  for  the  closing  week 
in  cam]),  the  return  of  the  pallid-faced  furlough-men,  the 
crowd  and  jam  of  the  28th  hop,  the  surrender  of  their 
ollices  to  the  IHIIKI  jiilr  sergeants,  and  Geordie  and  ('on- 
nell found  themselves  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  front 
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rank  on  the  right  of  Company  B.      Three  days  later,  and 

with  the  September  sunshine  ] ring  in  their  window  on 

the  sotil.h  side  of  barracks,  the  I  \\ ,,  corpora  Is  were  room- 
mates at  last.  Coiinell  being  already  iiailed  among  his 
classmates  as  "  Badger."  in  honor  ol'  his  Slale.  the  next, 
thing  Geordin  knew  some  fellow  suggested  tliat  there  was 
no  use  calling  him  "  corporal  "  when  lie  really  was  a  cor- 
poral and  would  lie  a  sergeant  in  less  than  a,  year,  and  so, 
Connell  being  "Badger,"  why  not  find  a  characteristic 
name  for  Pops  •  "(.'all  him  AT/nte,"  suggested  Fowler, 
who  came  from  far  Nebraska,  and  gave  the  frontiersman's 
pronunciation  t«>  the  Spanish  cui/oti'  -the  prairie  wolf. 
And  so  it  happened  that,  the  two  Western  chums  started 
their  housekeeping  for  the  Third  Class  year  under  tin- 
firm  name  of  "  Badger  &  Coyote." 

Meantime  Benny  Fra/ier,  staggering-  under  a  heavy 
weight  of  demerit  and  the  ill-concealed  distrust  of  a  num- 
ber of  his  class,  had  moved  into  the  room  across  the  hall. 
Connell  and  Geordie  had  hoped  they  would  not  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  division,  hut  the  matter  seemed  un- 
avoidable. Benny's  chum  was  a  college-bred  young  fel- 
low of  some  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a,  love  for  slang, 
cigarettes,  and  fast  society.  His  name  was  Cullen.  No 
steadiness  could  be  expected  there.  Extremes  met  in  the 
two  cadet  households  at  the  south  end  of  the  third  divi- 
sion "cockloft "  that  beautiful  autumn,  and,  except  as  ex- 
tremes, they  hardly  met  at  all.  There  was  little  inter- 
course between  the  rooms.  Cullen  sometimes  came  in  to 
borrow  matches,  soap,  postage-stamps,  or  something  or 
other  of  that  ilk;  Benny  never. 

Studies  began  at  once  as  they  did  the  previous  year, 
and  Geordie  started  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  sec- 
tion in  mathematics  and  in  the  fifth  in  French.  In  de- 
termining his  general  standing  this  year  he  would  have 
no  English  study  to  aid  him.  He  must  do  his  best  with 
analytical  and  calculus,  with  French  and  drawing,  and 
for  drawing  he  had  little  or  no  taste.  It  was  with  gloomy 
foreboding,  therefore,  that  the  boy  began  his  work,  for 
there  was  every  prospect  of  his  standing  lower  in  Janu- 
ary than  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Frankly  he  u  role 
home  his  fears,  and  his  eyes  tilled  when  he  read  the  lov- 
ing, confident  replies.  Both  father  and  mother  were  well 
content  with  his  record,  and  bade  him  borrow  no  trouble. 
Even  if  French  and  drawing  should  pull  him  down  a  few 
files,  what  mattered  it? 

Buddie  was  enthusiastically  happy,  however,  for  when 
the  revision  of  the  cadet  appointments  was  announced 
very  few  changes  were  made  except  among  the  corporals. 
Ben  ton  held  his  place  as  first,  Connell  rose  from  fourth 
to  third,  Ames,  more  studious  than  military,  dropped  a 
few  files,  and  Geordie  made  the  biggest  rise  of  anybody. 
From  fourteenth  he  climbed  to  eighth,  jumping  among 
others  Crandall,  and  this  ill  Buddie's  eyes  was  better  than 
standing  high  in  scholarship. 

With  all  his  earnest  nature  Geordie  threw  himself  into 
the  work  before  him.  Connell.  with  his  clear,  logical 
head  and  steady  application,  s| dily  proved  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  his  less-brilliant  chum,  for.  so  far  from 
resenting  request  for  explanation,  he  was  perpetually  in- 
quiring if  Geordie  saw  through  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  and  resenting,  if  anything,  the  reluctance  of  his 

i inmate  to  ask  for  aid  instead  of  \\asting  time  groping 

i  n  the  dark. 

"  Well,"  said  Pops,  "  I  don't  want  to  give  up  until  cer- 
tain I  can't  do  it.  myself,  and  it  takes  lime.'' 

This  in  itself  was  a  far  better  condition  of  things  than 
existed  the  previous  year.  Then  there  was  another.  Con- 
nell was  every  bit  as  orderly  and  careful  as  Tops.  He 
held  that  it  was  unsoldieily  to  he  indifferent  to  regula- 
tions. From  first  to  last  of  September  neither  received  a 
single  demerit,  and  Connell  was  winning  high,  and  Gra- 
ham good  marks  in  every  academic  duty. 

The  autumn  weather  was  g<  The  afternoon  bat- 


talion and  skirmish  drills  were  full  of  spirit  and  interest. 
Then  came  early  October,  early  frosts,  gorgeous  foliage 
all  over  the  heights,  and,  above  all.  their  first  lessons  m 
the  riding  hall.  The  year  of  gymnastic  training  had 
me.isui-alily  prepared  them,  and  Frax.ier  had  ridden,  so  he 
informed  his  cronies,  ever  since  he  was  big  enough  to 
straddle- a  Shetland.  He  therefore  was  all  impatience  to 
show  the  class  how  perfectly  he  was  at  home  a  chrr/il. 
But  like  many  mid  many  another  youth,  poor  Benny 
found  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  sitting  a  natty 
English  pis-skin  on  a  bridlewise  and  gaited  steed,  and 
riding  a  rough,  hard  -  mouthed  cavalry  "plug,"  whose 
jaws  and  temper  had  been  wrenched  by  his  abnormal 
employment  as  a  draught  horse  at  battery  drill.  Three 
clays'  chafing  sent  Frazier  to  hospital,  while  Pops  rode 
higher  into  popular  favor. 

"Coyote  may  be  no  mathematician,"  said  Winn,  who, 
as  a  Kentuekian,  was  authority  on  horse  matters,  "but 
he  can  outride  any  man  in  this  class,  by  jinks!  and  give 
points  to  many  a  fellow  in  the  others." 

When  December  came  Geordie's  patient,  steadfast  work 
had  begun  to  tell.  Drawing  proved  no  such  stumbling- 
block  as  he  expected.  He  found  himself  clumsy  at  first 
in  topographical  work,  yet  gradually  becoming  interested 
and  skilful.  His  score  was  the  exact  reverse  of  Frazier's. 
Start  ing  with  his  usual  easy  dash  and  con  lidence.  Benny's 
performances  the  first  few  weeks  won  high  marks,  while 
Geordie's  "goose  tracks"  were  rewarded  with  nothing 
above  2.  As  weeks  wore  on  the  steadfast  workers  began 
to  challenge  Frazier  for  place.  One  after  another  lien- 
ton,  Ames,  and  certain  lesser  lights  climbed  a  hove  him. 
Then  he  grew  reckless,  and  the  week  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  Graham's  mark  was  better  than  that  of  the 
quondam  head  of  the  class.  So,  too,  in  French.  Geordie 
never  could  succeed  in  reading  or  speaking  the  language 
in  which  Fra/.ier  was  idiomatic  fluency  itself,  but  he 
knew  more  about  its  grammatical  structure,  and  his  trans- 
lations were  accurate  and  even  at  times  scholarly.  The 
January  examination,  to  which  Graham  had  looked  for- 
ward with  such  dread,  because  he  believed  he  must  go 
down,  passed  off  with  very  different  results.  He  had 
gained  two  files  in  mathematics,  ten  in  languages,  and 
twelve  in  drawing.  As  for  discipline,  he  and  Connell 
stood  among  the  very  leaders. 

"Stick  to  it,  Geordie  boy,"  wrote  Lieutenant  McCrea, 
"  we're  proud  of  you.  I  have  bet  Lane  you  will  be  one 
of  the  four  first  sergeants  in  June  and  up  among'  the 
twenties  in  class  rank."  As  for  his  mother's  letter,  Geor- 
die read  it  with  eyes  that  grew  so  wet  the  loving  words 
began  to  swim  and  dance  and  soon,  were  blotted  out  en- 
tirely. 

Then  came  the  long  uphill  pull  to  furlough  June — that 
blessed,  blissful,  half  way  resting  place  so  eagerly  looked 
forward  to.  If  it  meant  joy  to  fourscore  stalwart,  young 
fellows,  who  for  two_years  had  been  living  a  life  of  abso- 
lute routine  and  discipline,  what  did  it  not  promise  to 
fond,  yearning  mother  hearts  at  home — to  mother  c\cs 
pining  for  the  sight  of  the  brave  boy  faces  so  long  denied 
them?  To  Pops  and  Connell  the  days  sped  swiftly  by 
because  they  wasted  no  hours  in  idle  dreaming.  With 
them  the 'Watchword  \\as  ever.  "Act.  act  in  the  living 
present." 

April  artillery  drills,  the  dash  and  whirl  and  thunder 
of  linlit  battery  work,  were  upon  them  before  they  real- 
ized it  and  away  before  they  thought  it.  possible.  l!ut 
there  was  drag  and  trouble  and  tribulation  in  the  room 
across  the  hall. 

Narrowly  escaping  discharge  on  account  of  demerit  in 
January,  both  Kra/ier  and  his  roommate  began  the  new 
year  with  a  whole  volume  of  punishments  and  confine- 
ments. "Extras  breed  extras"  used  to  be  the  saying  in 
the  corps.  There  was  a  time  during  Christmas  holidays 
when  Benny's  room  was  a  sort  of  "open  day  and  night" 
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restaurant,  where  all  the  reckless  spirits  in  the  battalion 
were  assembled,  where  demerits  seemed  to  live  in  the  air 
and  be  carried  like  microbes  of  disease  all  over  the  bar- 
racks. On  May  1st  it  was  known  that  Frazier  had  hard- 
ly three  demerits  to  run  on  until  the  1st  of  June,  and 
that  calculus  had  tripped  and  thrown  him  as  predicted. 
Down  to  the  second  section  went  the  proud  head  of  the 
year  before,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  trials  at  the  Point 
came  tidings  of  tribulation  at  home.  Mr.  Frazier  senior 
had  been  taken  strangely  and  suddenly  ill;  had  suffered 
from  a  partial  stroke  of  paralysis.  Benny  applied  for 
leave  for  two  days.  The  superintendent  telegraphed  for 
particulars,  and  on  reply  refused  the  application.  There 
was  no  immediate  danger  said  the  physician.  Then-  had 
been  business  worries  and  losses,  but  the  stroke  was  not 
fatal. 

Then  Pops  and  Connell  noticed  that  Mr.  Jennings,  who 
still  hung  on  near  the  foot  of  his  class  was  paying  fre- 
quent visits  to  Frazier  when  the  latter,  being  in  confine- 
incut,  could  not  get  out.  Twice  they  heard  high  words, 
but  in  all  the  excitement  of  the  coming  of  June,  and  the 
examinations,  the  delirious  joy  of  trying  on  the  civilian 
dress  they  were  now  as  eager  to  appear  in  as  they  were 
to  get  out  of  it  and  into  "cadets"  two  years  before,  Ben- 
ny's affairs  attracted  little  attention. 

At  last  came  graduating  day  of  the  First  Class,  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  new  officers  in  the  battalion,  aiid  Pops 
and  Council,  whose  chevrons  as  corporals  rubbed  one 
against  the  other  for  the  last  time  in  the  ranks  of  the  color 
u-iiard  that  morning,  shook  hands  the  instant  "rest"  was 
ordered,  the  centre  of  a  lire  of  chaff  and  congratulation. 

"The  firm  of  '  Uadger  oc  Coyote '  is  dissolved,"  laugh- 
ed Harry  Winn,  for  Council  was  promoted  first  sergeant 
of  Company  D,  and  Geordie.  who  called  the  roll  of  old 
K  Troop  in  Arizona  when  he  was  but  a  four  year-old, 
was  destined  for  a,  year  to  do  similar  service  as  cadet 
first  sergeanl  of  Cumpany  1!.  "And  I'd  rather  have 
you  than  any  man  I  know, "said  his  new  captain,  Bend, 
lh"  lirst  sergeant  of  their  company  in  their  plebe  camp, 
that  very  night. 

And  then  came  the  result  of  the  examination.      Rising 


to  thirty-first  in  mathematics,  thirtieth  in  French,  and 
twenty-second  in  drawing1,  standing  among  the  iirsi  in 
discipline,  Geordie  was  out  of  the  thirties  and  into  the 
twenties  at  last;  and  two  days  later  he  and  Connell,  the 
happiest  boys  in  all  America,  were  speeding  westward  to- 
gether. "  First  sergeants  and  furlough-men,  Pops."  said 
Con;  "who'd  a  thought  it  two  years  ago?  Certainly 
not  Frazier." 

Alas  poor  Benny!    Loaded  down  with  demerits,  he  was 
held  at  the  Point  when  his  classmates  scattered  for  home. 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 


HOW    A    KECORD    WAS    1',1,'oKEN. 

BY  RICHARD   BAIiKY. 

TT  7  ILL  IE  STEELE  was  an  auburn-headed  boy  whose 
T  I  inventive  turn  of  mind  gave  him  little  rest;  he  must 
be  planning  something  or  making  something  all  the  time 
to  be  completely  happy.  Mr.  Steele  had  humored  his  son 
in  all  this  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  had  paid  the  bills  for 
replenishing  the  stock  of  the  little  workshop  out  in  the 
stable  over  and  over  again. 

Willie  had  invented  a  steam-engine  that  wouldn't 
steam,  a  "  duplex  clothes- wringer "  that  tore  clothes  into 
nice  picturesque  rags,  and  he  was  at  work  on  the  model  of 
a  flying-machine  when  winter  came  on  ill  earnest,  and  the 
splendid  skating  brought  all  the  town  of  Ferrisburg  out 
on  the  river.  It  was  this  rage  for  skating  that  led  young 
Steele  to  invent  his  lirst  success. 

"What's  Willie  up  to  now?"  inquired  the  young  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Ferrisburg  Academy  of  Willie's  sister.  He 
was  on  his  knees  buckling-  on  her  skates  as  he  spoke;  it 
was  a  bright  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  river  was  doited 
with  swaying,  moving  forms. 

"Oh.  lie  says  that  he's  making  a  bicycle  arrangement, 
that  will  beat  skating  hollow,"  Miss  Steele  answered, 
laughing.  "  But  you  know  Willie,"  she  went  on  rather 
deprecatingly.  "He's  always  inventing  things  that 
won't  work.''  Sisters  sometimes  fail  to  understand  am- 
bitious younger  brothers. 
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"Oh,  I  think  he  will  succeed  sonic  day,"  rejoined  the 
young  Principal,  as  the  I  wo  joined  hands  am]  struck  out 
over  the  smooth  black  ice. 

Suddenly  there  was  a.  shout,  behind  them,  and  they 
turned  about  quickly. 

"  (_'a>sar's  ghost!"  exclaimed  the  young  Principal. 
"Here  he  comes  nou  :" 

Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  Willie,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
lie  was  coming  fast,  for  his  legs  shot  up  and  dmvn  like 
piston-rods,  and  he  was  leaning  over  the'  handle-bar  of 
his  bicycle  in  regular  Zimmerman  fashion.  Behind  him 
trailed  a  line  of  pursuers,  headed  l,y  Dean  Murray,  the 
fastest  skater  in  the  town. 

"It's  a  race,"  said  the  Principal,  as  the  crowd  swept  by 
tliem.     They  could  see  that  the  front  wheel  of  the  bicycle 
was  held   immovable 
and  was  shod  with  a 
skatelike  runner  that 
kept    it   straight   and 
steady.        The      rear 
wheel  did  not  appear 
to    slip  in  the  slight 
est,  and  made  a  click- 
ing  scratching  noise 
on  the  ice. 

One  of  the  small 
boys  had  evidently 
given  up  the  chase, 
for  he  was  going 
smoothly  along,  with 
both  his  short  sturdy 
legs  held  straight  and 
stiff;  he  was  trying 
hard  to  get  his  breath 
after  his  exertion. 

"Ob,  there's  Jim- 
my Ford!"  said  Wil- 
lie's sister.  "Jimmy. 
come  here !"  she  call- 
ed. 

Jimmy  changed  his 
direction,  and  came 
up  closer. 

"Yes,     'in,     it's     a 
race,"      he'      panted. 
"He's  racin'  Dean  to 
Goose    Neck     Point. 
My   skates  is  too  dull   fin 
goiii'    to   cut    'cross    the 
mile." 

"Come  on;  let's  go  with  him, "said  the  school-master, 
who  was  fond  of  sport;  "  we  will  see  the  end  of  it." 

So  they  left  the  smooth  river,  and,  accompanied  by 
several  spectators  and  the  timekeeper,  hopped,  skipped, 
and  skated  over  the  frozen  grassy  pools  of  the  meadow, 
until  they  came  to  the  black  ice  again  at  Goose  Neck 
Point.  The  racers  were  not  in  sight  yet,  but  they  had 
not  long  to  wait. 

"  Here  cley  come,"  shouted  Jimmy.  "  Cricky !  I  wish 
my  skates  wuz  sharp." 

Around  the  point  they  came,  the  bicycle  with  the  boy 
in  the  blue  suit  leading.  The  crowd  had  thinned  out  in 
numbers,  and  only  two  of  the  skaters  seemed  to  have  the 
slightest  chance:  'it  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
to  the  winning-post,  and  Dean  Murray  began  to  creep  up. 
Faster  worked  the  blue  legs,  and  quicker  and  stronger 
came  the  strokes  of  Dean's  long-bladed  skates.  It  was 
nip  and  tuck  now,  Willie  bobbing  his  head  up  and 
down,  and  Dean  bending  low,  and  swinging  his  arms 
straight  across  his  body  like  two  pendulums.  Only  one 
hundred  yards,  and  he  was  right  at  Willie's  back  wheel, 
then  almost  even,  then— a  shout  from  the  spectators! 
Dean's  heels  flew  up,  and  down  he  sat,  as  Jimmy  Ford 


WILLIK    AMI    HIS    K'KCYCI.K 


racin  , 
meaders ; 


he    added,  "  but  I'm 
it    saves    mos'    three 


expressed  it,  "Jess  as  if  he'd  wanted  to  be  funny." 
Bicycle  and  skater  slid  across  the  Hue  together,  and  the 
ollieial  timekeeper  (who  was  also  the  starter),  shouted 
out  "Dead  heat."  Then  be  looked  at  his  stop-watch 
closely  and  announced  that  the  record  was  broken. 

"  Let  us  look  at  your  wheel.  Willie."  said  the  Principal, 
as  he  made  his  way  through  the  cheering  crowd. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  hero.  "It's  perfectly  simple ; 
wait  till  I  get  my  wind  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

Although  it  was  a  crisp  cold  day,  Willie's  face  was 
moist,  and  lie  chewed  a  piece  of  ice  as  if  it  was  a  luxury. 
A  Her  a  pause  he  went  on. 

"  It's  perfectly  simple.  This  curved  runner  is  clamped 
on  the  front  tire,  the  wheel  can't  move,  you  see,  because 
it's  fixed.  Now  the  back  wheel  is  covered — that  is,  the 

tire  and  felloe — with 
these  metal  bands  fit- 
ting on  in  sections; 
see,  they  can't  slip, 
and  these  eighth-of- 
an  -  inch  spikes  take 
right  hold  of  the 
ice.  You  never  felt 
anything  run  so 
smooth  in  your  life, 
and  you  can  turn  a 
sharp  corner  with- 
out your  wheels  slip- 
ping from  under  you 
the  way  they  usually 
do  when  they  run 
on  anything  slippery. 
I  call  this  my  '  Ice- 
cycle.'  " 

"  It  was  a  mighty 
good  race,"  said  the 
timekeeper. 

"Yes,"  said  Wil- 
lie; "perhaps  Deau 
would  have  won  if 
he  hadn't  fallen." 
Then  lie  mounted 
his  wheel  and  rode 
away,  turning  about 
here  and  there  like 
a  swallow,  the  crowd 
still  watching  him. 
"  mused  Jimmy  Ford. 
I  wish  my  skates  wuz 


"Willie's   a   great   iiiventurer 
"He's  mos'  as  good  as  Ed'son. 
sharp." 


THE  SIEGE  OP  SETTLERS'   ISLAND. 

BY     II.     G.     PAIN  E. 
CHAPTER    I. 

"  rpHERE  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting, 

_L  'It'  stands  adjourned  until  next  New-Year's  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock !"  And  Boundless  Jimmy  Atwater's 
gavel  came  down  upon  the  table  with  a  resounding  rap. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  he.  "it  is  my  intention,  with  your 
assistance,  to  make  my  administration  of  this  society  one 
which  will  make  itself  felt  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in 
the  town,  which  will  redound  to  our  own  credit,  and  be 
the  means  of  giving  us  all  a  great  deal  of  adventure, 
sport,  and  a  good  time  generally." 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  New-Year's  day,  1894,  and  the 
boys  belonging  to  "It"  had  met  for  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  "studio"  over  Jack  Frail's  barn. 

"It"  was  a  secret  society  that  had  been  started  one 
year  previously  by  some  of  the  boys  in  the  High-school 
at  Hamilton, Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Jack  Prall  had  been  elected  presiding  officer  the  first 
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year,  and  now  he  hud  just  been  succeeded  by  his  most 
particular  chum.  Jimmy  Atwater. 

"  The  first,  scheme  that.  I  have  to  propose,"  said  Jimmy, 
as  the  meeting  broke  up  and  the  boys  gathered  around 
him,  "is  a  winter  picnic  to  Settlers'  Island.  The  jolly 
two  weeks  we  spent  then-  last  summer  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  can't.  go  up  there  this 
week  and  spend  two  or  three  days  and  have  just  as  good 
a  time." 

"  Won't  it  be  awful  cold;"  asked  Bobby  Slater,  one  of 
the  younger  bo\  s.  "  "We'd  freeze  to  death  nights." 

"Say,  Bobby,  how  do  you  s'pose  the  Eskimos  live?" 
said  (ieorgc  (Jraham.  "I  think  it  would  be  larks.  And 
we  can  build  snow-houses,  igloos  they  call  them,  just  like 
the  Eskimos,  and  sleep  in  them." 

"Yes,  and  there  is  another  point,"  suggested  Jimmy. 
"  You  all  remember  that  the  old  Hirer  S]»-itr  went  ashore 
on  Lone  Tree  Point  last  summer.  Well,  the  company  have 
just  taken  out  the  machinery  and  fixings,  and  left  her 
there.  Now  I  think  we  ought  to  go  up  and  take  possession 
of  her.  She's  on  our  island,  and  she  ought  to  belong  to 
us,  but  Fenelon  de  Smith  told  me  that  the  Blutf'ton  boys 
are  talking  of  claiming  her  because  she's  a  Bluff  Ion  boat. 
We  can  take  a  stove  along,  and  put  it  up  in  the  cabin,  and 
the  boys  who  are  afraid  of  the  cold,  like  Bobby,  can  go  in 
there  and  keep  warm.  What  do  you  say,  Jack?" 

"  I  say  yes  every  time,"  replied  that  worthy.  "  And  I 
fancy  Bobby  '11  have  plenty  company  nights.  Igloos  are 
lots  of  fun  to  build  and  have  sport  with  in  the  daytime, 
but.  I  guess  the  Rii'i'i'  N/"'//e  will  be  more  comfortable  to 
sleep  in,  and  I  think  we'll  have  easier  work  getting  per- 
mission to  go  if  we  have  a  place  like  that  for  our  head- 
quarters." 

"The  point  is  well  taken, "'exclaimed  Jimmy.  "All 
in  favor  say  aye." 

"Aye!"  shouted  every  boy,  and  immediately  began  a 
tremendous  hubbub  of  questions,  suggestions,  and  argu- 
ments, until  Jimmy  had  to  rap  loudly  for  order. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "this  is  no  snap  notion  of  mine. 
Jack  and  I  have  planned  it  all  out,  and  if  you'll  keep 
quiet,  a  minute,  I'll  tell  you  our  idea,  and  then  if  you  have 
anything  better  to  suggest,  it  can  be  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity vote.  In  the  first  place,  I  propose  that  we  sail  up,  or 
row  up  if  the  wind  is  against  us  — 

"Perhaps  \i,ii  didn't  know  the  river  was  frozen  over," 
interrupted  Oeorge  (-jTahani,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

"Perhaps  you  didn't  know  that  Jack  has  invented  an 
ice-boat  that  you  can  row,"  laughed  Jimmy.  "  Well,  he 
has,  and  it's  a  dandy.  You  can  make  one  out  of  two 
sleds  without  hurting  the  sleds,  and  three  can  go  on  a 
boat.  Every  boy  here  has  a  sled,  and  we  can  fix  up 


enough  for  all  of  us  tomorrow  and  Wednesday,  start 
Thursday  morning,  and  come  back  Saturday  ni'jlit." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that    .lit y's   plan    passed  without 

a  dissenting  voice,  as  all  t  he  boys  were  an  Molls  to  see  the 
latest  invention  of.  lack's  mechanical  genius.  Iceboats 

[that  could  sail  they  all  knew  of,  but  the  Mississippi  at  that 

point  is  not  favorable  to  their  use.  The  river  is  full  of 
islands,  and  there  is  little  chance  for  cruising  e\eej,l 
>l  raiu'ht  up  and  dou  n  the  river,  which  is  all  very  pleasant 
while  you  are  going  before  the  wind,  but  extremely  ag- 
gravating when  you  want  to  come  back.  P.ut  an  iceboat 
that  could  be  rowed  when  there  was  no  wind  or  when  it 
was  unfavorable  opened  up  unlimited  possibilities  of  good 
times  on  the  frozen  river. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Jack,  as  lie  drew  the  long  boblike 
sled  from  under  the  work-bench  on  \\hich  most  of  the 
boys  had  sat  during  the  meeting,  and  removed  the  sheets 
of  brown  paper  with  which  he  had  covered  it. 

The  boys  examined  it  carefully. 

1  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  the  plans  here,  all  drawn  to 
scale,  and  the  directions  written  out,  and  all  the  boys  thai 
want  to  club  together  and  get  up  similar  boats  tell  me 
now,  and  I'll  lay  in  the  lumber,  and  you  can  bring  your 
sleds  around  tomorrow  morning,  and  we'll  put  them 
through  in  double  quick  time." 

So  saying,  he  brought  out  the  diagrams  and  the  direc- 
tions for  building  the  cruisers.  Here  they  are;  the  read- 
er can  try  it  himself: 

T;ike  two  piece  s  of  joist  3  inches  wide,  '2  inches  high,  and  as 
long  as  I, lie  width  of  the  sled  tops,  and  place  one  across  the  cen- 
tre of  cacti  h. it  tin n -boa id.  Fasten  the  rear  one  to  the  Mould  by 
in  cans  of  a  j-inch  iron  bolt  passing  through  a  hole  bored  2  inches 
from  either  extremity,  and  the  forward  one  by  a  single  holt, 
passing  through  its  centre.  The  heads  of  the  bolts  should  lie 
countersunk  in  the  hoards,  the  nut  ends  projecting  through  the 
jnists.  The  forward  boll  is  to  SCIM-  as  a  pivot,  in  sliding 
with  the  front  sled.  Four  stout  screws  driven  from  underneath 
the  board  keep  this  joist  liriiily  in  place.  The  bottom-boards 
are  now  reach  tor  the  deck. 

This  is  a  planed  li-inch  spruce  board,  11  feet  long,  and  the 
width  of  the1  sled  tops.  The  corners  and  edges  should  be 
rounded.  The  deck  is  fastened  to  the'  bottom-boards  liy  the 
three  bolts,  which  pass  through  corresponding  holes,  bored  1 
foot  from  either  end.  Ilct'oie  scrc\\  ing  the  nuts  on  the  ends  of 
the  bolts  to  keep  the'  deck  in  place  the  steering-gear  should  bo 
put  in  place. 

An  inch  board,  (i  ii idles  wide,  as  long  as  the  width  of  the'  deck, 
is  set  on  edge  across  the'  deck.  1  foot  from  the-  bow  end,  a  notch 
being  cut  out  of  the-  low  IT  edge  to  allow  the  nut  of  I  lie1  I'oi  \\ard 
or  pivot  bolt  to  be  screwed  on.  The  board  is  held  tirmly  by 
long  .screws  driven  from  underneath  the  deck,  and  isfinther 
braced  by  triangular  piece's  of  wood  extending  towards  the 
front.  In  the  centre  of  tin-  upper  edge  of  this  board,  and 
direct  1\  over  the  pivot  bolt,  drive  a  stout  screw,  holding  in  place 
an  oak  bar,  :!<!  liy  X!  by  1  inches,  with  a  handle  at  each  end. 
Mi-etch  ;i  small  rope  from  each  handle  to  an  c\  e  in  the-  point  of 
the  sled-runner  on  the  same  side.  To  steer  the  cruiser,  pull  on 
either  handle,  and  it  will  turn  the  forward  sled  Inward  the  same 
.side'.  Two  or  three  iron  washers  should  be  placed  on  the  pivot 
bolt  to  avoid  friction  between  the  deck  and  the  joist. 

To  make  the'  rowing-gear,  screw  two  pieces  of  2  by '-'  inch  oak 
joist  to  the  rear  bottom-board  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  The 
four  handle-liars  are  of  spruce,  30  by  1  by  2f  inches,  and  work 

on  g I  si/I'd  log  screws  driven  into  the  ends  of  the  crossbars. 

The  short  arm  of  the,  lever  should  be  about  (i  inches  long.  To 
each  side  of  the  lower  end  of  each  handle-bar  double-holt  an 
oak  strip,  H  b.\  '-'  b.\  :i  inches,  piojccling  flinches.  On  a  third 
bolt,  about  1  inch  from  the  end,  swing  another  oak  strip. 7^  hv 
I  i  li\  ]  inches,  part  way  into  the  lower  cud  of  which  lime 
heavy  nails  have  been  driven,  and  their  heads  tiled  to  points. 
Nail  four  1  by  1  inch  strips  to  the  deck  for  braces,  as  indicated. 
The  oarsmen  .should  sit  with  I  heir  hacks  to  the  how  in  row  ing  as 
in  an  ordinary  boat.  Should  the  elbow-joints  not  work  easily, 
even  if  greased,  extend  each  "  forearm  "  forward  about  Ii  inches 
by  a  f  by  1  inch  strip  nailed  to  its  underside,  and  connected  with 
the  handle-bar  by  a  strong  piece  of  elastic.  This  will  keep  the. 
points  pressed  against  the  ice  and  insure  their  catching  at  each 
stroke. 
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The  mast  is  of  spruce,  7  fed  high,  tapering 
from  3 J- inches  in  diameter  at,  the  font,  to  11 
inches  at  the  top.  Insert  a  round  iron  spike,  .'> 
b\  '.  inch,  into  the  bottom  of  (lie  mast,  al- 
lowing '-i  inrhes  to  project.  'I'liis  tits  into  a, 
4-inch  hole  in  the  centre  of  the'  deck,  2  led 
from  the  bow  end.  Stays  lead  from  the  masi- 
head  to  the  forward  end  of  the  deck,. and  to 
I  In  extremities  of  spruce  cross-piece.  :!li  by  :i  by 
tt  inches,  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  deck. 
midway  hetween  the  two  sleds.  An  oak  pin 
passes  through  the  crossbar  uear  each  end.  lo 
which  two  of  the  stays  are  secured.  The  upper 
yard  should  be  of  spruce,  ;!  feet  I!  inches  long, 
t  a  peri  Hi;'  from  3  inches  in  diameter  at  t  lie  cent  te 
to  -2  inches  at  the  ends.  The  lower  yard  may 
be  of  pine,  li  feet  :i  inches  long,:'.',  inches  at, 
the  cenlie.  and  ->1  inches  at  the  ends. 

The  sails  are  best  made  of  drilling.  w  ith  a 
hoist  of  5  feet  by  3  feet  at  the  top,  ami  (i  feet 
at  the  bottom.  Sow  the  hems  at  Hie  side's 
with  cord  around  a  -J  inch  manila  rope,  whieli 
should  bi'  drawn  taut  enough  lo  allow  the  sail 
to  bag  slightly.  Make  wide  hems  top  and  bot- 
tom iliimigh  which  to  [iass  tin- yards. 

Lash    a    single    block   or  pulley  a  lion  i   a    foot 
below    the    head    of  the  mast.      1'ass    the    hal- 
yard    through     it,    and     attach     the     halyard 
to  the  upper  yard  by  means  of  a  rope,  the  length  of  the  yard, 
but  fastened  to  it  at  0  inches  from  either  end.      The  halyard  is 
belayed  to  a  small  cleat  screwed  to  the  mast  near  the  foot.    The 
upper  yard  is  attached  to  a  ring  passing  around  the  mast  and 
large  enough  to  pass  over  this  cleat.     The  sheets  lead  from  the 
extremities  of  the  lower  yard  to  the  oak  pins  of  the  cross-piece. 

Lash  two  small  galvanized  iron  rings  securely  to  the  leach 
on  each  side  of  the  sail,  at  1  and  v!  feet  respectively  from  the 
lower  yard.  To  reef,  lower  the  sail,  and  roll  the  slack  up  on 
the  lower  yard,  and  hold  it  in  place  by  means  of  a,  line-  passed 
through  one  of  the  rings  on  each  side  and  around  the  yard,  and 
then  fastened  to  the  outer  end. 

This  makes  a  rig  that  can  easily  and  ciuickly  be  put  up,  and 
even  more  quickly  taken  dow  n,  rolled  up,  and  packed  away. 

It  was  soon  decided  to  get  up  four  more  ice  row-boats 
— two  to  be  made  like  Jack's  out  of  two  sleds,  and  two  to 
be  made  out  of  bobs  belonging-  to  Jimmy  At  water  and 
George  Graham.  In  the  mean  time  they  adjourned  to 
the  river  to  try  the  new  craft. 

To  the  delight  of  all,  it  was  found  to  work  perfectly, 
and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  trying  it  under 
all  phases— under  sail  and  as  a  row-boat.  With  two  boys 
to  row  and  one  to  steer,  it  was  surprising  to  see  what  fast 
time  could  be  made  against  the  wind,  which  was  blow- 
ing up  the  river;  and  then,  when  the  boat  was  turned 
around  and  the  sail  hoisted,  the  return  trip  was  made  at 
an  astonishing  rate  of  speed. 

"Hullo,  Frogsy!"  said  Jimmy  to  Fenelon  de  Smith,  the 

dancing -master's  son,  who 
was  known  by  that  extraor- 
dinary nickname,  "have 
you  heard  anything  more 
about  those  Jjluli'ton  boys 
going  to  Settlers'  Island?" 
••  Xo,"  said  Fenelon. 
•'Father  hasn't  been  up 
there  during  the  holiday  s. 
It  was  he  told  me  about  it. 
Would  you  like  to  know  .'" 
N  es,  I  would,"  said 
.Jimmy.  "  "We  are  going 
up  there  for  a  winter  pic- 
nic this  week,  and  if  they 
think  of  coming  down,  I'd 
[ike  our  boys  to  be  there 
ahead  of  them." 

"  (  111,      say,"       inquired 
Fenelon,  "can  I  go  along 
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Fenelon  had  long  been  anxious  to  belong  to  "It,"  but 
his  bringing  up  had  not  been  of  the  best,  and  when  he 
first  came  to  Hamilton  he  found  that  some  of  his  ways, 
which  were  rather  mean  and  underhand,  were  not  looked 
on  with  favor  by  the  boys,  who,  his  judgment  told  him, 
were  the  nicest  boys  in  the  school.  He  had  been  try  ing 
hard  to  improve  himself,  and  to  make  himself  worthy  of 
being  taken  into  "  It,"  but  as  yet  he  had  not  been  made 
a  member. 

Jimmy  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a 
glance  up  the  river  toward  Blurt'ton,  he  said,  with  a  mean- 
ing tone,  "I  won't  promise  anything,  but  perhaps  it 
might  be  arranged."  And  turning  quickly  on  his  skates, 
he  was  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  Jack's  ice-boat,  which  was 
skimming  past  under  full  sail. 

Fenelon  said  nothing,  but  he  thought  hard.  Then  he 
took  a  few  quick  strokes  up  the  river  just  as  the  town 
clock  struck  —  one  —  two  —  three  —  four — five.  Fenelon 
stopped,  stooped  down,  unfastened  his  skates,  and  went 
home. 

CHAPTER     II. 

THE  boys  began  to  assemble  at  Jack  Pi-all's  before  Jack 
had  finished  his  breakfast.  But  when  he  joined  them 
and  went  out  to  the  barn,  they  found  he  had  been  up  before 
any  of  them.  There,  on  the  barn  lloor,  was  enough  lumber 
to  build  two  more  boats  like  his  own,  and  to  adapt  the 
two  bobs  to  a  similar  use.  Jack  had  been  down  to  the 
lumber-yard,  and  had  it  carted  round  before  breakfast,. 

Each  boy  brought  his  own  sled,  as  it  was  necessary 
that  the  two  sleds  for  each  boat  should  be  as  near  alike  as 
possible.  Jack  chose  the  sleds  of  Sam  Wilbur  and  Joe 
Hickey  for  one  boa  I,  and  those  of  Will  Halsted  and  Frank 
Allibone  for  the  other.  The  other  sleds  were  piled  up  in 
the  yard,  while  all  the  boys  turned  to,  under  Jack's  direc- 
tion, to  complete  the  four  ice  cruisers. 

"That's  right,"  said  Jimmy  Atwater,  coming  on  the 
scene  a  little  late  with  his  bob.  "There's  nothing  I  like 
to  see  so  much  as  industry — in  other  people.  My  belief 
is  that  we  can't  get  up  to  the  island  any  too  soon.  If  the 
Bluffton  boys  are  coming  down  at  all  this  winter,  they're 
coming  down  this  week.  I  should  hate  to  find  them  there 
before  us.  'Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,' and 
while  we  could  keep  them  off  the  island,  it  would  spoil 
all  our  fun  to  lu'.ve  them  there  in  the  old  steam-boat.  I 
went  around  this  morning  to  see  Professor  De  Smith,  to 
find  out  how  much  he  knew,  but  he  has  gone  down  the 
river  for  a  week,  and  Mrs.  Langdon,  where  they  board, 


To    THE    DELKUIT    OF    ALL    IT    WAS    FOUND    TO    WORK    PERFECTLY. 


.said  thai,  F<'-nelon  liad  left  the  house  long  before  anybody 
was  u|),  and  had  not  come  back  for  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  we'll  get  through  in  time,  Boundless,"  said  Jack, 
"if  you'll  quit  talking  and  let  the  boys  work.  First, 
now,  pass  all  that  stuff  up  into  the  studio,  and  Jimmy 
and  George  Graham  and  I  will  cut  it  into  proper  lengths, 
and  shape  it  and  bore  all  the  holes,  and  then  we  can  pass 
it  down,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  put  the  cruisers  to- 
gether. In  the  mean  time  I  want  four  boys  to  volunteer 
their  mothers'  and  sisters1  services  to  make  the  four  sails. 
Here's  mine  for  a  model." 

There  was  notaii  instantaneous  reply  to  this  appeal,  and 
finally  it  was  decided  by  lot  that  Charley  Franklin.  Peter 
Kelsey,  Abner  Goodwin,  and  Boyce  Barker  should  sacri- 
fice their  female  relatives  in  the  cause  of  "downing  the 
Blull'ton  boys,"  as  Jimmy  called  it.  And  they  departed 
with  rueful  countenances  in  the  direction  of  a  dry-goods 
store,  and  thence  to  their  several  homes. 

Jai-k  then  told  off  Bobby  Slater,  Larry  Heintzelmann, 
Godfrey  Dubois,  and  Horace  Jones  to  forage  for  sucli 
oilier  odds  and  ends  as  were  necessary  to  complete  the 
fitting  out  of  the  ice-cruisers. 

To  expedite  matters,  Jack  now  took  apart  his  own 
cruiser  and  numbered  every  piece.  He  had  selected  as 
foundations  for  the  other  two  cruisers  sleds  that  were  of 
the  same  make  and  counterparts  of  his.  He  distributed 
the  pieces  among  those  boys  who  were  handiest  with 
tools,  and  told  them  to  copy  these  pieces  exactly,  making 
t\vo  of  eacli.  In  this  way  the  seven  boys  who  staid  at 
the  ''  studio  "  made  quick  work  of  the  bodies  of  the  cruis- 
ers. As  soon  as  enough  were  ready  to  complete  one 
cruiser,  Jack  began  to  put  it  together. 

The  boys  were  just  completing  the  last  of  the  two  cruis- 
ers, and  Jack  was  critically  inspecting  the  stays  and  the 


rigging,  when  a  shout  of  laughter  drew  his  attention  to 
a  curious-looking  little  figure  coming  up  the  driveway. 
A  piece  of  bagging  tied  around  its  head  served  for  a  hat. 
its  coat  was  a  glaze  of  ice  from  which  icicles  were  hang- 
ing, and  it  carried  one  skate  in  its  hand. 

"Why,  it's  Frogsy  !"  cried  Jimmy  At  water.  "Where 
on  earth  have  you  been  J" 

"In  the  waters  under  the  earth,"  said  Fenelon,  with  a 
shiver.  "You  said  you  were  wondering  if  the  Blutfton 
boys  had  gone  to  the  island,  so  I  took  an  early  start  this 
morning  and  skated  up  there  to  see.  Just  before  I  got 
to  the  island  I  thought  I  saw  smoke,  and  I  went  over  in 
near  the  shore  to  get  a  better  view.  I  wasn't  looking 
where  I  was  going,  and  first  thing  I  knew  I  went  plump 
into  an  air-hole.  My,  but  it  was  cold!  Lucky  for  me  it 
wasn't  over  my  head,  and  I  managed  to  get  out.  But  I 
lost  one  skate,  and  I  had  to  foot  it  all  the  way  home,  and 
I  guess  rny  clothes  must  weigh  near  a  ton.  I  ran  more'n 
two  miles  to  get  warm,  and  I  guess  I'm  all  right.  But 
I'm  nearly  tuckered  out." 

"And  you  didn't  find  out  if  the  Bluffton  boys  were 
there,  after  all?"  said  Jimmy,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

"You  bet  I  did!"  cried  Fenelon.  "I  went  right  <>n 
toward  the  island  till  I  got  so  close  that  I  could  MT 
smoke  coming  out  of  a  stove-pipe  through  one  of  the 
cabin  windows  of  the  Hirer  Sprite,  and  a  lot  of  fellows 
moving  about.  I  guess  there  must  have  been  more'n  a 
dozen." 

"  Boys,"  cried  Jimmy  Atwater,  and  there  was  a  ring  of 
excitement  in  his  voice — "boys,  shall  we  let  these  Blull'- 
ton intruders  interfere  with  our  sport,  or  shall  we  go  up 
there  and  clean  'em  out  ?  All  in  favor  say  aye." 

And  everybody  shouted  "Aye!" 


THE  STOKE=HOLDS  OF  OCEAN  RACERS. 
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[P  you  should  happen  to  be  a  lustj  boy,  and  fond  of 
lindine-  out  "  what  m.-ikes  things  go,"  you  uill  enjoy 
going  down  into  what  is  known  :is  the  stoke-hold  of  a 
very  new  ocean  steamer.  whether  n  be  a  war-slii|i  or  a 
merchantman.  Of  course  you  know,  as  does  every  our 
else,  that  monster  engines.  Strong,  and  so  run  fusing  in 
their  workings,  as  they  churn  up  ,-md  down,  glidi  foi 
ward  and  slide  backward,  and  whirl  and  fret  and  fume 
so  as  to  quite  turn  your  head  as  von  look-  at  them,  never- 
theless work  in  perfect  order  and  make  the  ship  go.  All 
the  fuss  of  this  complicated  machinery  is  to  turn  over 
and  over,  a  certain  number  of  times  a,  minute,  loni;  steel 
shafts,  the  ends  of  which  stick  out.  of  the  steamship's 
hull  into  the  water.  On  each  of  these  ends  is  a  screw- 
that  bores  through  the  slippery  water  and  pushes  the  ship 
ahead.  But  there  is  a  force  behind  all  this  activity-  the 
steam  that  is  made  in  the  boilers,  and  the  cause  of  that 
is  the  tires  in  the  furnaces 
of  the  boilers.  These  are  fed 
from  the  stoke-holds,  as  the 
spaces  in  front  of  the  ends 
of  the  boilers  are  called. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that 
next  to  a  dungeon,  far  down 
beneath  a  prison  lloor,  with 
bread  and  water  for  food  and 
rats  for  company,  the  stoke- 
hold of  an  ocean  steamship 
was  the  worst  place  in  which 
to  exist  in  this  world,  and 
an  excellent  suggestion  of 
the  fate  that  was  in  store  for 
awfully  wicked  persons  in 
the  next  world.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  terrible  heat 
in  the  stoke-holds,  how  the 
men  work  there  bared  to  the 
waist,  how  they  often  drop 
how 
from 
what 
We 


\\  ell,  in  these  days  of  great  mechanical  improvement, 
stoke  holds  are  losing  their  terrors.  They  are  getting  to 
be  quite  comfortable.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  1  i-t  twenty  years  in  increasing  the  speed  of  ship-.. 
and  it  isn't  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  it  comes  through 
better  and  stronger  boilers.  Twenty  years  ago  the  boilers 
of  the  fastest  ships  sustained  only  70  pounds  of  steam- 
pressure  to  the  square  inch,  but  now  they  sustain  with 
ease  Iti't  pounds.  This  means  more  than  double  the 
steam  than  formerly,  and  much  faster  twisting  of  the 
screws.  It  also  means  more  coal  and  more  stoking,  but 
not  near  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  gain  in  steam. 
This  is  because  furnaces  have  also  been  improved,  but 
the  work  of  feeding1  their  angry  throats  is  hard  enough; 
so  hard,  indeed,  that  steamship  owners  have  found  that 
it  pays  to  look  after  the  comfort  of  the  stokers  as  well  as 
others  of  the  crew,  and  hence  stoke-holds  are  beginning 


from    exhaustion,  and 
sometimes     they     die 
heat-stroke,    which    is 
sun-strokes  usually  are. 


have  fancied  these  men  with 
long  shovels  and  stoking 
tongs  standing  in  front  of 
furious  fires,  their  heads  bent 
down  and  turned  partly  aside 
to  avoid  the  terrible  glare 
and  the  attacks  of  the  heat- 
waves as  they  roll  out  of 
the  furnace  doors  and  beat 
up  against  the  sides  of  the 
stoke-hold  like  red-hot  break- 
ers oil  a  beach.  In  the  case 
of  old-time  steamships  this 
picture  perhaps  is  not  over- 
drawn, and  the  "black 
draught,"  as  the  medicine  is 
called  which  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  prepares  for  pros- 
trated stokers  in  the  absence 
of  a  ship's  physician,  is  still 
011  the  list  of  remedies  which 
Sailor  Jack  expects  to  have 
served  out  to  him  when  the 
proper  illness  comes.  He 
doesn't  know  what  the  medi- 
cine is,  but  he  expects  it  just 
as  he  expects  a  certain 
amount  of  rations  to  which 
by  law  he  is  entitled. 
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In  lir  ventilated   and   li>   be   more   comfortable   as  working- 
places.       Tin'    tempi-rail.  •  holds    IN    still    above 

Mm      when    brisk    work    is    going   mi.   lull    ventilators    keep 
pouring     fresh    i-iiol    air    into    tin1    |>lacc.  anil     llic    stokers 

almost  never  suffer  from  exhaustion  in  new  steamships, 

The  stoker  works  onl\  eight  hours  a  clay,  ami  tills  is 
divided  into  tuo  "watches"  of  four  hours  each.  Thai 
is,  he  works  four  hours,  then  lias  eiuhl  hours'  rest,  and 
then  works  four  hours,  and  doesn't,  think  his  lot  is  such 
a  hail  one  after  all.  To  he  sure,  on  merchant  men  he  has 
tu  he  hounded  all  the  lime  to  do  his  work  properly,  and 
he  expects  it.  for  he  has  a  chronic  objection  against  work- 
ing without  being  driven  to  it.  and  oftener  than  not, 
doesn't  think  it,  worth  while  to  wash  his  face  in  his  eight 
hours'  interval  of  rest.  He  probably  wouldn't  thank  you 
for  vonr  sympathy  if  von  tried  to  tell  him  that  his  life  is 
hard. 

The  stoker's  superiors  on  merchantmen  think  he  is 
little  more  than  an  animal,  a  human  shovel,  and  he 
doesn't  care  what  they  think  so  lone;  as  they  do  their  full 
duty  in  nagging  him.  and  don't  interfere  with  his  rights. 
one  of  which  is  listening  to  personal  ahn.se.  with  the 
privilege  of  being  knocked  down  with  a  shovel  occasion- 
ally for  talking  back,  or  declining-  to  do  the  work  as- 
signed him.  Refusing  to  work,  or  "  striking,"  as  it  would 
he  called  on  land,  is  mutiny,  and  not  long  ago  the  cap 
tain  of  an  Atlantic  liner  shot  one  of  his  stokers  dead  for 
this  kind  of  mutiny,  and  thereafter  on  that  voyage  the 
chief  engineer  had  no  complaint  to  make  because  steam 
wasn't  kept  tip.  The  captain  was  afterward  lined  and 
sent  to  jail  for  a  few  months  for  killing  the  man,  instead 
of  putting  him  in  irons;  but  the  linal  result  was  that 
stokers  in  that  captain's  ship  always  worked  briskly. 

Stokers  on  men-of-war  are  vastly  different  beings  from 
those  on 'merchantmen.  They  are  looked  upon  as  real 
men.  and  they  demand  treatment,  as  such,  and  get  it. 
Their  work  is  much  the  same  as  on  merchant  vessels, 
and  their  hours  are  similar;  but  there  is  no  such  grumb- 
ling on  a  war-ship  as  elsewhere,  for  discipline  prevails 
there  from  fighting-tops  to  the  lowest  boiler  furnaces. 

Probably  the  best  place  to  investigate  a  stoker's  life  is 
on  a  man-of-war.  The  cruiser  Ncir  York,  when  she  was 
in  New  York  Harbor,  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity 
to  observe  the  workings  of  a  boiler,  as  well  as  to  study 
a  stoker's  work  in  general.  This  is  because  a  war-ship 
belongs  to  the  people — to  you  and  to  me — and  the  attend- 
ants are  willing  that  we  should  know  all  about  it.  They 
even  get  up  pamphlets  telling  about  almost  every  rivet 
in  the  ship,  and  about  the  thickness  of  this  screw  or  brace, 
as  well  as  giving  information  about  capacities,  weights, 
and  every  other  conceivable  thing,  little  or  big,  that 
might  be  desirable.  On  a  merchantman  like  the  Lncania, 
for  instance,  they  want  you  to  know  as  little  as  possible 
about,  the  engines  and  boilers,  for  the  secrets  about  speed 
are  hidden  there,  and  they  don't  want  any  rival  to  get 
hold  of  them. 

Let  us  now  climb  down  into  one  of  the  forward  engine- 
rooms  of  the  cruiser  .\~rir  Y<n'k.  It  is  all  very  clean,  and 
ladies  have  often  gone  down  there.  When  you  are  prac 
iically  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship  you  start  toward  the 
how.  You  pass  through  an  iron  door,  and  find  a  cubby- 
hole big  enough  to  hold  a  man,  and  then  another  door. 
These  double  doors  are  so  built  that  a  person  may  pass 
from  the  engine-rooms  to  the  boiler-rooms  without  open- 
ing a  door  directly  froi.i  one  into  the  other,  and  thus 
there  is  no  interference  with  the  draught  at  the  furnace 
doors.  Standing  in  tin-  space  forward  of  these  double 
doors  through  which  we  have  passed,  you  will  notice 
that  the  full  width  of  the  ship  down  there  is  occupied  by 
two  boilers  placed  side  by  side.  In  the  lower  part  of 
each  boiler  are  four  furnaces,  the  doors  to  which  are  about 
the  si/e  of  a  Hour  barrel's  head.  These  furnaces  are  about 
six  feet  long  Those  on  tin-  extreme  .-(gilt  and  left  are 


about  a  yard  higher  than  the  other  two.  w  hich  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  holler's  curve.  A  big  iron  shutter  which 
mav  be  swung  open  discloses  that  fully  one  half  of  the 
boilers  is  composed  of  tubes,  and  that  the  lire  is  sue  pi  b\ 
the  draught  from  the  furnaces  into  a  combustion  chain 
her  in  the  n -ar.  and  thus  through  these  tubes  what  is  left 
in  smoke  and  gases  passes  on  through  "  uptakes  "  into  t  he 
smoke  slacks  ami  I  bus  escapes.  The  water  surroii nils  these 
tire  tubes,  and  lies  a.  few  inches  deep  in  the  open  space- 
above  them,  but  two-thirds  at  least  of  this  open  space  is 
given  up  to  the  steam  that  is  bi'ing  made. 

The  t  wo  boilers  in  front  of  us  rest  against  each  other  at 
the  middle,  but  where  they  curve  away  at  the  bottom 
there  is  space  enough  for  a  narrow  passage,  and  we  will 
go  now  into  the  second  fire-room.  Here  is  a  better  place- 
to  see  the  stoking,  for  there  are  sixteen  fires  in  this  com 
partment,  counting  those  of  the  boilers  in  front  of  you, 
and  those  of  the  boilers  at  your  back,  provided  yon  are 
still  looking  toward  the  vessel's  bow.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  the  boilers  are  double-ended  so  far  as  the  fires  are 
concerned.  Eight  stokers  work  in  a  large  compartment 
like  this,  which  reaches  clear  across  the  ship,  and  seems 
about  twelve  feet  long  from  boiler  to  boiler.  Each  man 
has  two  fires  to  look  after.  The  coal-bunkers  are  above 
the  boilers,  and  curve  down  the  ship's  sides,  acting  as 
protection  to  the  boilers.  The  coal-passers  get  the  fuel 
through  openings  on  the  ship's  inner  plating,  and  loss. 
carry,  or  wheel  it  to  the  stokers  in  front  of  the  furnaces. 
At,  intervals  more  or  less  regular  each  stoker  opens  the- 
door  of  a  furnace,  and  with  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  wri^t. 
spreads  a  line  layer  of  coal  over  the  fire. 

If  the  cruiser  is  going  at  the  fullest  speed  the  forced 
draught  will  be  in  use.  This  means  that  the  whole  fire- 
room,  that  is,  the  entire  space  occupied  by  the  boilers, 
will  be  shut  up  tight,  and  that  down  through  the  big 
funnels  that  protrude  above  the  deck  whirling  fans  will 
be  sticking  the  fresh  air  down  into  the  fire-rooms  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  1,000,000  cubic  feet  a  minute.  Thi? 
makes  what  they  call  an  air  pressure.  That  is,  if  you 
have  a  curved  glass  tube  with  the  ends  standing  upper- 
most and  even  with  each  other,  and  fill  the  tube  partly 
with  water,  and  then  close  one  end  tight  and  leave  the 
other  open,  the  artificial  air  pressure  from  this  tremend- 
ous draught  will  press  down  the  water  in  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  and  raise  it  in  the  closed  end  from  one  to  two 
inches.  This  big  pressure  of  course  affects  the  lungs  of 
the  stokers,  but  finds  its  only  escape  by  rushing  up 
through  the  furnaces  and  out  through  the  smoke-stacks. 

This  air  pressure  keeps  the  men  cool,  although  the   pi, 

is  hot,  and  it  stirs  up  a  whirl  of  coal  dust,  and  licks  off 
the  coal  from  the  shovels  so  that  the  stokers  don't  have 
to  work  hard  in  throwing  it  in.  When  the  men  come 
out  of  the  place  they  look  like  Hottentots.  Still,  they 
will  tell  you  it  isn't  so  bad  down  there,  but  they  will  be 
wiping  the  black  dust  from  their  protecting  glasses  as 
they  speak,  and  by  looking  at  their  eyes  you  can  see  that 
they  are  really  white  men.  Each  man  has  shovelled 
about  a  ton  of  coal  an  hour  into  his  furnaces,  but  he  has 
had  to  shake  his  lires,  draw  the  ashes,  and  keep  up  an 
even  combustion.  This  activity  is  going  on  in  front  of 
the  four  fires  in  the  ends  of  each  boiler,  and  when  yon 
see  the  smoke  pouring-  out  of  a  steamship  hereafter  you 
may  imagine  what  is  really  going  on  down  in  the  hull, 
far  below  the  water  and  in  the  middle  part  of  the  vessel, 
for  there  is  where  the  boilers  are.  so  that  the  engines  may 
be  placed  in  the  stern  near  the  screws. 

If  you  wish  to  see  the  boiler  rooms  of  a  merchantman 
of  the  newest  type,  the  Lucanlu  will  afford  the  best  ex- 
ample. I  went  through  the  fire-rooms  of  that  vessel  the 
day  before  she  sailed  in  the  early  part  of  last  December, 
on  the  last  of  her  trips  to  New  York  for  the  season.  Al- 
though I  had  credentials  from  the  very  highest  person  in 
authority  in  the  company's  affairs  on  this  side  of  the 
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Atlantic,  I  was  eyed  suspiciously  !>•,,  Chief  Kirj'i 
neer  Miller.  He  was  somewhat  tardy  m  asking 
me  to  be  seated,  and  in  giving  me  pcnnission  to  go 
below,  and  I  began  to  think  lie  imagined  1  was  go 
ing  to  run  off  with  the  whole  .ship.  Finallv  he 
thawed  a  little,  and  sent  for  a  subordinate  engi- 
neer, saying,  "Take  this  gentleman  wherever  he 
wants  to  go."  My  escort  followed  instructions 
literally,  for  although  he  could  speak  lie  might  as 
well  have  been  dumb,  and  have  pointed  to  tins 
and  to  that  for  all  that  lie  would  say  or  could  be 
made  to  sa  \ 

I  had  said  to  the  chief  engineer  that  1  did 
not  want  to  pry  into  anything  that  he  want 
ed  kept  in  reserve,  and  that  if  I  asked  a  few  ques 
tions  it  would  be  about  dimensions  -  but  1  got  no 
further  than  that  one  unfortunate  word,  for  he 
flared  tip,  and  said  no  one  would  get.  dimensions  on 
his  boat,  no  matter  who  he  was  or  where  he  came 
from,  and  that  he  knew  his  duty.  Thereupon  1 
got  ready  to  answer  just  as  sharply  that  my  back 
wasn't  strong  enough  to  carry  oil'  his  ship  and  its 
secrets,  even,  though  I  might  be  so  inclined,  but 
his  eye  lighted  on  something  liquid  that  invaria- 
bly accompanies  hospitality  on  shipboard,  and  in 
the  proffer  of  such  compliments  and  its  declination 
we  forgot  that  our  tongues  were  sharp,  and  I  start- 
ed on  my  trip  below. 

There    are    twelve  double-ended    boilers  in    the 
Litcaniu,  and    they  are    arranged     three    abreast. 
They    are    also     in     double     sets.        lietween     the 
double    sets    of    six    boilers    there    is    a     long    space 
for  coal  -  bunkers.      One  may   pass    from  one   end 
of  the    lire-room    to   the    other,  as    in    the    cruiser    Xi-ii- 
York,    and    the    coal    is    brought  to    the    furnace    doors 
in  much  the  same  fashion.      On  the  day  before  sailing  it 
is  packed  up  around  the  furnace  doors,  and  looks  like  a 
boy's  snow  fort,  only  it  is  black  instead  of  white.     The 
first  thing  noticeable  about  the  stokers'  work  is  that  the 
furnaces  in   the  Lucania  seem  almost  twice  as  large  as 
those  of  the  cruiser  Xfir  York.      One  stoker  takes  care  of 
all  four  fires  in  each  boiler.      There  is  no  forced  draught, 
but  ventilating  fans   keep   the   place  supplied   with  fresh 
air. 

The  lack  of  the  forced  -  draught  system  makes  ne- 
cessary unusually  large  furnaces  and  high  and  large 
smoke-stacks.  When  going  at  its  smartest  speed,  the 
cruiser  Ni'ir  York  will  burn  in  two  of  its  furnaces  almost 
as  much  as  the  Lucania  will  burn  in  four  furnaces,  and 
that  is  why  more  men  are  needed  for  each  furnace  in  the 
New  York  than  in  the  Lucania.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  Neic  York's  boilers  are  18  feet  long  and 
nearly  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  those  of  the  Lurtniin  are 
17  feet  long  and  18  feet  in  diameter. 

Stokers  get  about  twenty-live  dollars  per  month  on 
merchantmen  or  men-of-war. 

Although   the  Lucania  is  queen  of  the  ocean  and  the 

men  are  cared  for  better  than  on  old-ti liners,  some 

stokers  prefer. slow-going  vessels  to  racers,  for  the  reason 
that  they  get  less  prodding  from  their  superior  otlicers, 
and  because  an  economical  consumption  of  coal  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  keeping  up  steam  at  the  top-notch  all 
the  time. 

Still, as  we  stand  in  front  of  one  of  these  boilers  and 
see  the  coal  rushing  into  the  fires,  and  almost  feel  the 
steam  swishing  through  to  the  engines  and  back  again  to 
the  boilers,  and  as  the  dirt,  and  dust  settle  on  our  faces 
and  clothes,  and  we  see  the  constant  strain  it  takes  to 
keep  a  big  ship  going,  we  may  get  a  faint  idea  of 
what  some  of  our  modern  luxuries  cost  in  men  and  ma- 
terials. 

How  many  passengers  on  a  splendid  ocean  steamer 
think  of  the 'stokers  or  give  heed  to  the  fact  that  their 
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comfort  and  progress  proceed  primarily  from  the  clink 
of  the  stokers'  shovels,  and  that  this  never  ceases  at 
sea. 


OUR  BABY. 

BY    MARGARET      E.    S  A  N  G  S  T  E  R. 
something    new    at    <mr    house.    I'm    s'prised    \uu 
JL    didn't,  know  it, 

It   makes  ]';i|i:i  feel  awful  proud,  although  he  hates  to  .show  it; 
The  thing  is  not  so  very  big,  but  money  couldn't  buy  it; 
If  any  fellow  thinks  it  could,  I'd  like  to  see  him  try  it. 

It's  half  a  dozen  things  at  once — a  dove,  a  love,  a  flower; 
Mamma  calls  it  a  hundred  names,  and  new  ones  every  hour. 
It  is  a.  little  music-box,   with   tunes  fo:-  every  minute 
You  haven't  got  one  at  your  house,  and  so  you  aren't  in  it. 

It  puckers  up  its  wee,  wee  mouth,  as  if  it  meant  to  whistle; 
A  gold-mine    weighted    against   it   then    were    lighter   than    a 

thistle  ; 

Papa  said  so  the  other  night,  I  thought  it  sounded  splendid, 
And  said  it  to  myself  until  I  fell  asleep  and  ended. 

Of  course  you've  guessed  it  by   this   time,  our  gift   that  came 

from  heaven  ; 

Mamma  dec-hires  (lie-  darling   thing  was  by  the  angels -given  : 
But    then    some    folks    are  very    slow,  and    some    arc-    stupid: 

maybe 
I  ought   to    say.  right    straight   and    plain,  come  home  and  see 

our  ]>ab\  ' 


HANS    ITMI'KRNICKEL'S    VIGIL. 

BY  JOHN    K  EM>RI(.'K  BANGS. 

HANS  PUMPERNICKEL  was  for  many  years  re- 
garded by  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  little 
town  of  Schnitzelharnmerstein-on-the-Zugvitz  as  the  most 
industrious  boy  they  had  ever  known.  Where  Hans 
came  from  no  one  knew.  He  had  appeared  in  Schnitzel- 
hammerstein-on-the-Zugvitz  when  he  was  no  more  than 
six  years  old.  His  name  was  all  that  he  would  con  lido 
to  the  curious. 
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"I'm  Hans   I'umpcrnickc]."   he    IKK!   answered,  in    re- 

Sponse   I"   ill"    inquiries  of   tin-    inquisitive.       "Bui    where 
I  came  from  is  ii. -il  her  here    nor  I     . 

Si  ii  i  ic  s:iid  tli.-il  this  statement  was  Only  INI  1 1'  ti-i  ic.  lln  ii  lull 
many  others  believed  ii  wholly.  (Vrlam  it  is.  however. 
that  IT  one  h;is  a  hailing  |il:iec.  a  native1  town,  it  iinist,  he 
••  here  Or  there.  It'  it  is  not  here,  it  must  he  there, 
said  sonic;  lull  Hans  never  took  the  trouble  to  say  any- 
thing further  on  the  subject, 

"And  what  are  \  ou  going  to  do  to  live:"  asked  the 
Ma\or's  wife,  who  look  a  greal  interest,  in  the  pretty  lit 
lie  si  ranker  \\hen  lirM  she  saw  him. 

"  ]! rent  he,"  said  I  la  us.  simply.  "  Kor  you  see.  nia'am, 
I  ea  11  not  live  without  breathing,  and  so  I  have  decided  lo 
do  thai 

'The  Mayor  said  that  this  \\as  impudence;  hut.  the  good 
lady,  who  had  made  that  someuhai  erahhcd  old  person's 
life  more  happy  than  lie  deserved,  on  ly  laughed,  and  said 
(hat  she  thought  it  was  droll,  and  only  wished  her  little 
hov.  w  ho  was  stupid  like  his  father,  could  have  said  some- 
thing as  bright. 

"  Hut  you  cannot  breathe  unless  you  eat."  the  Mayor's 
wife  had  said,  when  Hans  had  spoken.  "  What  are  you 
going  to  eat  '" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Hans,      "  What  have  you  got?" 

Again  the  Mayor  growled  "impudence,"  and  again  did 
the  good  lady  laugh. 

"  We  have  sausages  and  cake  and  a])ples,"  she  said. 

"Then,"  said  Hans.  "I  will  have  some  sausages  and 
cake  and  apples." 

"  But  we  don't  give  away  things  of  that  kind,"  said  the 
lady.  "  Those  who  would  eat  must  work." 

"  I  cannot  work  unless  I  hreathe."  said  Hans;  "and 
you  yourself  have  said  that  I  cannot,  breathe  unless  I  eat. 
Therefore,  if  you  would  have  me  work,  you  must  let  me 
eat." 

"  Logic!"  cried  the  Mayor,  beginning  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  Hans.  "Give  the  hoy  an  apple." 

So  Hans  was  given  the  apple,  and  he  ate  it  so  tborough- 
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ly  I  hal  Ihe  Ma\  or  decided  I  leil  he  , .  :,  just  the  boj  lo  do 
little  errands  for  him.  for  thoroughness  was  a  qualily  he 
great  ly  admired,  and  from  thai  tune  on  I  Ian-  lived  in  the 

Mayor's  family  ;  and  when  the  stupid  little  son  of  that  ex- 
alted persi  mage  ran  a  \\  a  \  from  dome  and  became  a  cabin- 
boy  on  a  man-of-war,  the  Ma\or  adopted  Hans,  and  he 

I the   place  of   the    hoy   who   had  gone  away,  refusing, 

however,  lunch  to  I  lie  M ay or's  sorrow,  lo  change  his  name 

from  Pumpernickel  1<>  Ehrenbreitstein,  winch  happened 

to  he  the  lasl    name  of  the   Mayor. 

"  Pumpernickel  was  I  horn."  said  1  lans.  "and  Pumper- 
nickel will  1  remain.  Why  should  I.  a  Pumpernickel 
w  ho  am  hound  to  make  a  name  for  myself  .sooner  or  later, 
take  the  name  of  some  one  el>e.  and  shed  the  lustre  of 
my  fame  upon  /i/.s  family'?" 

All  of  which  was  very  sensible,  though  Mayor  Ehren- 
hreitstein  did  not  appreciate  that  fact 

So  Hans  went  on  making  himself  very  useful  to  the 
Mayor  and  his  wife.  He  would  shell  pease  in  the  morn 
ing  for  the  Lady  Mayor,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  would 
write  speeches  for  the  Mayor  to  deliver  on  public  occa 
sions;  and  people  said  that  as  a  public  speaker  the  Ma\or 
was  improving,  while  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  the  head  of  the  city  frequently  complimented  the 
Lady  Mayor  upon  the  excellence  of  the  pease  served  at 
her  banquets.  In  every  way  was  Hans  satisfactory  to 
all  for  whom  he  worked.  After  a.  while  such  confidence 
did  he  inspire  in  his  employers  that  Fran  Ehrenbreitstein 
let  him  do  all  her  shopping  for  her,  and  most  of  the  May- 
or's duties  were  intrusted  to  the  hoy.  He  could  match 
ribbons  and  veto  or  approve  the  doings  of  the  Aldermen 
of  Schnitzelhammerstein-on-the-Zugvitz  with  equal  per- 
fection. The  ribbons  he  matched  and  the  worsteds  he 
chose  for  his  kind  mistress  always  looked  well,  and  the 
lady  soon  became  in  the  popular  estimation  a  person  of 
unusually  good  taste,  while  the  vetoes  and  other  public 
papers  were  so  well  phrased  that  even  his  opponents  were 
forced  to  admit  that  the  magistrate  was  right. 

Hans  bore  all  his  prosperity  with  modesty,  and  for 
the  fifteen  years  during  which  he  faithfully  served  his 
employers  he  developed  no  conceit  whatsoever,  as  many 
a  weaker  boy  might  reasonably  have  done,  and,  barring 
one  peculiarity,  none  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  truly 
great  ever  manifested  themselves.  This  one  peculiarity 
excited  much  curiosity  among  those  who  had  heard  of  it, 
but  despite  all  questionings  Hans  declined  to  say  why  he 
had  it.  It  was  a  peculiarity  that  was  indeed  peculiar. 
It  was  noticed  that  from  the  time  he  first  ate  with  the 
family  of  the  Mayor  he  would  set  apart  one  full  third  of 
every  dainty  that  was  placed  upon  his  plate,  and  when 
the  meal  was  over  he  would  take  it  away  from  the  table 
rolled  up  in  a  napkin.  For  instance,  if  at  breakfast  three 
sausages  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hans,  he  would  eat  two  of  them, 
and  the  third  he  would  wrap  up  in  a  napkin,  and  take  it 
to  his  room.  So  it  was  with  everything  else  that  came 
his  way.  Out  of  every  three  apples  one  would  go  un- 
touched into  the  napkin  ;  and  later,  when  he  began  to 
earn  a  little  money,  one-third  of  it  also  would  be  saved. 
It  was  noticed  too  that  on  every  Friday  afternoon  Hans 
would  send  away  a  big  box  by  the  express  carrier,  but  to 
whom  the  box  was  sent  no  one  could  learn.  The  express 
carrier  would  not  tell,  and  Hans  himself,  when  asked 
about  it,  would  say  to  the  one  who  asked  him: 

"  Let  me  see.      You  are  in  what  business  ?" 

"  I  am  a  baker,"  or  perhaps,  "  I  am  a  butcher,"  the  in- 
quisitive one  would  say. 

"Then,"  said  Hans,  "  if  I  were  you,  I  would  stick  to 
baking  or  to  hutching,  and  not  embark  on  enterprises 
which  are  not  allied  to  the  making  of  bread  or  the  slaugh  - 
ter  of  roast  beef." 

The  people  so  addressed  would  turn  away  chagrined, 
but  with  proper  apologies;  and  when  they  apologized 
Hans  would  say,  with  a  smile.  "Pray  don't  mention  it," 
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si.  kindly  that  the  meddlers  would  be  pacified,  and  no  ill 
feeling  ever  resulted  from  the  young  boy's  request  that 
they  mind  their  own  business. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years  <>r  faithful  work,  how- 
ever, a  great  change  seemed  i,.  come  over  Hans.  He  be- 
gan to  show  a  great  distaste  for  the  labors  that,  he  had 
hitherto  spent  his  time  in  performing.  \Vhen  Fran 
Ehrenbreitsteiii  gave  him  a  skein  of  pink  zephyr  to  take 
to  town  to  match,  he  would  try  to  beg-  off,  and  when  he 
could  not  beg  off  he  did  worse.  He  went  to  town  and 
brought  back  not  the  new  skein  of  pink  zephyr  that  his 
mistress  wanted,  but  a  roll  of  green  and  yellow  wall- 
paper, and  when  she  expressed  surprise,  he  said  that  that 
was  the  best  he  could  do. 

"But  I  didn't  want  wall-paper,"  cried  the  Lady  Mayor. 

"Well,  you  never  told  me  that,"  said  Hans.  "You 
said,  I  admit,  that  you  wanted  pink  zephyr;  hut  then 
one  might  wish  for  that  and  still  want  a  roll  of  green 
and  yellow  wall-paper." 

"Are  you  crazy?"  returned  the  good  lady,  much  mys- 
tified. 

"I  think  not;  and  the  mere  fact  that  I  tJiink  not 
shows  that  I  am  not,"  Hans  replied,  "  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  if  I  had  lost  my  mind  I  could  not  think 
at  all." 

"Very  well,"  said  Fran  Ehrenbreitstein,  reassured  by 
this  perfectly  logical  answer.  "You  may  go  and  shell 
the  pease." 

Whereupon'  Hans  went  down  into  the  kitchen  and 
shelled  the  pease,  only  he  retained  the  pods  this  time, 
and  threw  the  pease  to  the  pigs. 

"  It  is  very  evident  to  me,"  observed  his  good  mistress 
to  her  husband  that  night,  when  the  pods  were  served  at 
dinner,  "that  Hans  Pumpernickel  has  something  on  his 
mind." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Mayor.  "I  know  he 
has,  and  I  know  what  it  is." 

"  He  is  not  in  love,  I  hope  ?"  said  Frau  Ehrenbreitstein. 

"Not  he!"  cried  the  Mayor.  "He  is  thinking  about 
what  I  shall  say  to  the  Emperor  next  week  when  his 
Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Chancellor  pass  through 
Schnitzelhammerstein-on-the-Zugvitz  on  their  way  to  the 
Schiilzenfest  at  Wurtemburger-Dannstadt.  I  have  told 
Hans  that  the  imperial  train  stops  at  our  station  to  water 
the  engine,  and  during  the  live  minutes  or  so  in  which 
the  Emperor  honors  our  burg  with  his  presence,  it  is  only 
lilting  that  I,  as  Lord  Mayor,  should  greet,  him  with  an 
address  of  welcome.  It  will  be  the  opportunity  of  my 
life,  and  the  hoy  is  trying  to  enable  me  to  be  equal  to  it. 
Heaven  forbid  that  lie  should  fail!" 

This  explanation  eased  the  mind  of  the  Mayor's  wife, 
and  she  refrained  from  asking  Hans  to  shell  pease  and 
match  zephyrs  until  after  the  Emperor  had  come  and 
gone.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  was  not  the  real 
cau^e  of  the  trouble  with  Hans,  as  the  speech  he  wrote 
for  the  Mayor  to  deliver  to  his  imperial  master  showed; 
for,  to  the  dismay  of  Mayor  Ehrenbreitstein,  when  the 
Emperor's  train  stopped  at  Schnitzelliammerstein-on-the- 
Zugvitz,  and  he  had  unrolled  the  address  Hans  had 
written,  he  discovered  that  Hans  had  not  written  a 
speech  at  all,  but  a  comic  poem,  in  which  his  Imperial 
Majesty  was  referred  to  as  a  royal  turkey  cock,  with  a 
crow  like  the  squeak  of  a  penny  tlute.  The  poor  Mayor 
nearly  expired  when  his  eyes  rested  on  the  lines  Hans 
had  written;  but  he  went  bravely  ahead  and  made  up  a 
speech  of  his  own.  which  His  Majesty  fortunately  did 
not  hear,  owing  to  the  noise  made  by  the  steam  escaping 
from  the  engine  whistle. 

When  the  Emperor  had  departed,  the  Mayor  returned 
home  in  a  rage,  and  yon  may  be  sure  that  Hans  could 
not  get  in  a  word  edgewise  even  until  his  employer  had 
told  him  what  he  thought  of  him. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Hans,  when  the  Mayor  had  finished. 


"UK'S    INK    UI>KST  IIABY  YOU  EYER  SAW." 

after  an  hour's  angry  tirade — "excuse  me,  but  would 
you  mind  saying  that  over  again  ?  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else." 

"  Say  it  over  again?"  shrieked  the  Mayor.  "  Never.  I 
shall  never  speak  to  you  again." 

"But  what  have  I  done?"  asked  Hans,  so  innocently 
that  the  Mayor  relented  and  repeated  his  tirade,  and  then 
Hans  broke  down. 

"  Did  I  do  that?"  he  said.  "Then  it  is  very  plain  that 
I  need  a  vacation." 

"I  think  so,"  retorted  the  Mayor.  "You  may  take 
the  next  thousand  years  without  pay," 

"One  year  will  be  sufficient,"  said  Hans.  "Though 
I  thank  you  just  as  kindly  for  the  others."  Then  he 
wept,  and  the  Mayor's  wife  took  pity  on  him,  and  asked 
him  to  tell  her  what  it  was  that  had  so  occupied  his  mind 
of  late  that  he  had  committed  so  many  grievous  errors, 
and  Hans  told  her  all. 

"  It's  my  great -great -great -great- great -graftduncle's 
fault,"  he  sobbed. 

"Your  what  ?"  cried  his  mistress. 

"My  great-great-great-great-great-granduncle,  the  per- 
petual baby,"  said  Hans,  wiping  his  eyes.  "He's  the 
worst  baby  you  ever  saw.  He  yells  and  howls  and  howls 
and  yells  all  the  time,  and  if  he  is  left  alone  or  put  down 
for  a  moment  he  lias  a  convulsion  of  rage  that  is  terrible 
to  witness.  He  breaks  his  toys  the  minute  he  gets  them, 
and  for  lifleen  years  he  has  made  a  slave  of  my  poor 
father,  who  has  not  let  the  child  out  of  his  lap  in  all 
t  hat  time." 
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VOLl   V! 


"  Fii'iecn  years?"  cried  Ki-au  Ehi'eubreitstein.        What 

<ln  y<ni  mean  .'       1  l.i  -'.   .  'Id    is  tins  b 

"Three  hundred  :nnl  forty  seven  years,  six  months, 
a  ml  eight  i la  \  s."  said  Hans,  ruefully,  consulting  a  ] pocket 
,  nlai1  lie  I  pad  with  him.  "  1  Miring  my  time  \\  illi  yon." 
Lded,  "  I  ha\e  supported  lliem.  Father  is  alone  in 
the  honsp.  with  the  infant:  \ve  could  not  all'ord  a  servant, 
and  the  child  yells  so  all  the  time  that  my  I'atliei1  cannot 
•jel  employment  an\  \\  here.  ll  was  this  that  drove  me 
on!  into  the  world  IIP  earn  a  living  for  them.  When  I 
gOl  only  my  food  and  hcd  I  shared  my  food  with  them, 
-i •!!. liny  oil'  a  third  of  it  every  week.  'Then  uhen  money 
came  alomj.  I  gave  them  a  third  of  that;  lint  the  ha  by- 
is  as  had  as  ever,  and  father  has  \\i-itlen  to  say  that 
lie  can  stand  it  no  more,  and  1  must  retmn  home  or  he 
will  .send  the'  baby  to  me  here." 

"  I'.nt.  mercy  me1!"  roared  the  Mayor,  who  had  come 
in  and  heard  the  story.  "  why  doesn't  the  child  grow?" 

"  He  can't."  sobbed  Hans.  "  His  mother  once  made  a 
wish  that  he  might  always  remain  a  baby,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  she  made  the  wish  at  the  one  instant  of  the 
year  when  all  wishes  are  granted  by  the  fairies." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  Mayor.      "There  are  no  fairies." 

"Indeed  there  are."  said  Hans.  "There  is  my  great- 
._.,,,;,!  o-ivat-great  great-granduncle,  the  baby,  to  prove  it. 
lb-'s  a  little  tyrant,  and  lie  has  worn  out  every  ye ne ra- 
tion of  the  family  since,  making  them  look  after  him. 
It's  terrible,  and  in  trying  to  think  what,  to  do  to  relieve 
my  poor  father  and  still  escape  myself.  I  have  neglected 
everything;  else,  and  that,  is  why  I — boo-hoo!  —  I  wrote  the 
wall-paper  and  matched  a  pink  Emperor  with  a  green 
and  yellow  comic  poem." 

"  Poor  lad  !"  said  the  Mayor's  wife.  "  Poor  lad  !  It  is 
a  cruel  story." 

"It  is  that."  agreed  the  Mayor.  "  But  cheer  up.  Hans. 
If  there  is  an  instant  in  every  year  when  wishes  are  al- 
ways granted  by  the  fairies,  why  don't  you  wish  the  baby 
as  he  ought  to  he  at  the  right  moment..'" 

"That's  the  trouble,"  said  Hans,  sadly.  "There  are 
many  instants  in  a  year,  and  the  lucky  moment  changes 
every  twelvemonths.  It  is  never  the  same.  I  wish,  and 
tt'/.s-//.  but  never  at  the  right  moment.  Sometimes  I  for- 
get it;  the  instant  comes  and  is  gone,  though  I  don't 
know  it." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Mayor's  wife,  "  there  is  hut  one 
thing  you  can  do.  That  is.  to  devote  a  whole  year  to  no- 
thing' else  but  that  wish.  I  shall  fix  you  up  a  chair  in 
the  kitchen,  give  you  a  pipe,  and  on  New-Year's  morning 
you  may  begin.  You  shall  have  no  other  duties  but  to 
wish  for  a  restoration  of  things  as  they  should  be.  You 
will  be  sure  to  hit  the  right  moment  if  you  are  faithful  to 
your  work." 

"  As  I  always  am."  said  Hans,  drying  his  tears. 

And  so  it.  was  that  Hans  Pumpernickel  began  his  long 
vigil.  He  sat  in  the  kitchen,  silent,  smoking,  ga/.ing  at 
the  ceiling,  irisliiii;/.  It  was  weary  work  indeed,  but  he 
was  true,  and  last  year  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  at 
half  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  his  fidelity  was  re- 
warded, though  he  did  not  know  it  until  the  next  morn- 
ing when  the  expressman  brought  him  a  message  from 
his  father  to  the  following  ell'ccl  : 

"Mil  til,  1893. 
"My  IIMAH  HANS.  — Hon't  worry  :  everything  is  serene 

again.  At.  half  past  one  o'clock  this  morning-,  just  as 
the  clock  struck,  your  greal  greal  great  greal  ./real  urand- 
uncle  began  to  .j-row  at  a  most,  rapid  pace.  I  had  hardly 
time  to  drop  him  uhen  lie  was  taller  than  I,  and  twice  as 
stout  as  1  am  told  \.iii  are.  A  heard  sprouted  on  his 
face  wil.b  ei|iial  rapidit  \ .  a  ml  just  as  T  thought  to  ask  him 
what  he  was  yoiiii;-  to  do  next  he  yave  a  deafening  shout 
of  laughter  and  disappeared  entirely.  The  whole  all'air 
didn't  last  more  than  live  seconds.  The  spell  has  been 


removed,  and  the  perpetual  baby  is  no  more.       (  'ome  over 
and  see  me.  and    we'll  celebrate  onr  emancipation. 
"  A  ll'ect  lonatel  \    \  (PHI-  iladd  v, 

"  UrrKirr   I'r.MfKKNK -ivKi.." 

I  Ian-  read  Ibis  letter  with  a  jo\  t'u  I  face,  and  rushed  up 
stairs  to  tell  the  Mayor  and  his  faithful  helpmeet  of  his 
good  fortune,  and  there  was  greal  rejoicing  for  several 
days.  Then  Hans  visited  his  father. and  the  two  happy 
Creatures  spent  weeks  and  weeks  rambling  contentedly 

al t    the    country    together,   at    the    end    of   which    time 

Hans  returned  to  Schnitzelhammerstein-on-the-Zugvitz, 
where,  the  Kmperor  having  retired  the  Mayor  on  a  liberal 
pension  for  his  attentions  and  kind  expressions  of  regard 
ill  the  speech  Hans  did  not  write  for  him.  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  his  former  master. 


A  \\O.M.\X   HERMIT. 

S"'1IK  was  really  more  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe  than  a  her- 
mit, having  lost  her  way  among  the  desert  snows  of 
arctic  America,  where  she  made  herself  quite  comfort- 
able for  seven  months,  until  her  retreat  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  a  party  of  explorers.  It  was  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  an  enterprising  Englishman,  with 
his  company  of  Indian  guides,  came  suddenly  11)1011  the 
track  of  a  strange  snow-shoe  in  a  place  that  was  >up 
posed  to  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  human  habitation 

Following  the  track  for  some  distance,  they  reached  a 
small  hut  ingeniously  constructed  of  snow  and  drift-wood  ; 
and  inside,  the  lady  of  the  house,  a  fine-looking  young 
Indian  woman,  was  sitting  alone.  She  understood  the 
language  of  the  guides,  and  consented  at  once  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  Englishman's  tent,  as  she  was  heartily 
tired  of  her  solitary  life. 

Her  story  was  a  very  interesting  one.  Her  own  tribe 
of  Indians  were  at  war  with  another  tribe,  when  she  was 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  oil'  into  slavery.  But  the  next 
summer,  when  her  captors  were  travelling  through  the 
country,  she  made  her  escape,  and  tried  to  lind  her  way 
back  toher  own  people.  This,  however,  was  impossible 
without  help  of  some  kind :  but  instead  of  sitting  down  to 
bewail  her  lonely  fate,  the  brave  girl  went  to  work  to 
make  herself  comfortable  until  something  should  turn  up. 

A  shelter  of  some  kind  was  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  build  the  little 
dwelling  in  which  she  was  discovered.  Here  she  set  up 
housekeeping  under  difficulties,  as  she  had  first  to  catch 
her  food  and  then  cook  it,  and  it  was  a  constant  struggle 
to  keep  her  fire  going. 

When  asked  how  she  managed  to  catch  anything,  she 
said  that  she  had  made  snares  with  some  deer  smews 
which  she  taken  from  her  captors,  and  had  taken  in  them 
rabbits,  partridges,  and  squirrels.  She  had  also  caught 
some  beavers  and  porcupines,  and  when  her  visitors  ar- 
rived her  larder  was  very  well  supplied.  As  the  first 
snares  wore  out,  their  place  was  supplied  by  others  made 
from  the  sinews  of  rabbits  and  squirrels. 

Besides  being-  a  good  provider  under  difficulties,  this 
remarkable  young  woman  had  not  neglected  her  ward- 
robe. The  skins  of  the  animals  she  had  caught  were 
fashioned  into  a  comfortable  and  really  artistic  winter 
suit.  The  Englishman  wrote  of  it,  ''The  materials,  though 
rude,  were  curiously  wrought,  and  so  judiciously  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  the  whole  garb  have  a  pleasing  though 
somewhat  r antic  appearance."  With  such  rouyh  im- 
plements as  the  broken  shank  of  an  arrow-head,  and  a 
piece  of  iron  hoop  roughly  sharpened  with  a,  knife,  the 
Indian  girl  had  constructed  not  only  her  picturesque 
dress,  but  also  the  serviceable  snow-shoes  which  led  to 
her  release,  and  other  useful  articles. 

At  first  she  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  her  fire. 
By  rubbing  and  pounding  two  sulphureous  stones  to 
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getlier,  which  was  very  hard  work,  she  could  iinulK  ge( 
a  few  sparks  to  kindle  some  loose  lihres  of  wood  picked 
small;  but  this  took  so  much  lime  (hat  I'm-  months  sin- 
had  not  allowed  her  fire  to  gn  out.  She  was  never  idle. 
and  had  made  preparations  (o  go  fishing  on  a  largo  scale 
when  spring-  should  unseal  the  fro/en  lakes  and  streams 
To  do  this  she  peeled  oil'  the  thin  inner  hark  of  the 
numerous  willow-trees,  and  twisted  it  into  a  species  ,,!' 
twine.  She  had  stored  up  several  hundred  fathoms  of  it 
for  future  use. 

The  admiration  of  the  Indian  guides  for  this  attractive 
and  useful  damsel  was  unbounded,  and  each  one  wished  to 
secure  her  for  his  wife.  As  she  could  not  marry  them 
all,  it  was  decided,  after  a  time  honored  custom,  to  settle 
their  several  claims  by  a  wrestling  match,  the  pri/.o  to 
be  awarded  to  him  who  could  overthrow  all  (lie  rest.  This 
was  carried  out  forthwith,  and  the  fair  Indian  girl  was 
again  made  captive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  run  away  a  second  time;  but  she  had 
already  shown  that  if  she  did  she  was  fully  able  to  take 
care  of  herself.  ELLA  RODMAN  (..'in'KCH. 


AUNT  LOUISA'S  TEAPOT. 

AUNT   LOUISA'S   table    was   the    cause   of  the    accident    to 
Aunt  Louisa's  teapot. 

Aunt  Louisa  hail  an  old-fashioned  house  \\lncli  contained 
sonic'  ont-ot'-ilate  furniture.  Among  llinn  \va.s  a  roinul-lo|>]>i'il 
table  with  three  legs  which  curved  outward  from  a  rent  nil  sup- 
port. Its  peculiarity  was  that  the  top  of  the  tahle  \\  as  last  cued 
to  the  support  by  a  hinge  which  allowed  it  lo  iiiuaiii  in  a 
horizontal  or  a  perpendicular  position.  \Ylien  Ihe  top  \\as  u]>, 

Aunt  Louisa  stood  it  against  the  wall,  where  it  took  htl  le 

\Vlien    the  top   was  diiirii.  it    was  kept    in   place   by  a   little  bolt 
which  fastened  it  underneath. 

Aunt  Louisa  was  a  hospitable  old  lady,  ami  took  much  plea- 
sure in  having  her  numerous  nieces  and  uephe\\s  visit  her  She, 
lia.il  her  favorites  among  them,  of  course.  On  t  he  day  I  his  story 
begins  she  expected  a  niece  and  a  nephew  toani\c  from  entire- 
Iv  opposite  direct  ions,  each  to  pass  a  few  da\s  with  her. 

The  uiecc,  Eleanor  Cambridge,  readied  the  house  lirst,  and 
was  shown  into  the  parlor  to  await  Aunt  Louisa's  appearance. 
It  was  a  warm  day.  Eleanor  sat  and  fanned  herself  vigorously 
and  wailed  patiently.  But  Aunt  Louisa  tarried  long.  Present- 
ly Eleanor  looked  around  for  amusement.  Near  her  stood  Aunt 
Louisa's  round  table.  Upon  one  side  of  il  \\asa  teapot  of  fanci- 
ful design.  Upon  the  other  side,  the  side  nearest  Eleanor,  lay  a 
photograph  album. 

Eleanor's  eves  rested   lirst   upon   the  teapot.     "That   is  the 

teapot   Mrs.  Mayhew  gave  Aunt  Louisa  long  ago."  her  tl ghts 

ran.    "  It's  an  ugly  thing,  but  she  must  care  lot  it  or  she  wouldn't 
put  it  there." 

Idly  she  drew  the  album  toward  her,  opened  it,  and  lifted  it 
upon  her  lap.  As  she  did  so,  to  her  consternation  the  side  of 
the  table  nearest  her  flew  up,  and  the  other  side,  «  here  the  tea- 
pot stood,  flew  down.  The  ugly  teapot,  Mrs.  Mayhew's  cherished 
gift,  flew  into  the  opposite  corner. 

"Horrors!"  cried  Eleanor.  She  darted  across  the  room,  and 
picked  up  the  bit  of  china.  The  teapot  itself  seemed  uninjured, 
but  the  lid  was  broken  in  two  pieces.  "Aunt  Louisa  always 
was  scolding  me  for  carelessness  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and 
iiow  I've  done  it  again  !  Dear  me  !" 

She  fitted  the  teapot  lid  together  upon  ihe  tea]. ot.  straight- 
ened the  table  top.  ami  put  the  album  and  the  teapot  back  in 
their  places.  Then  she  sat  down  and  tried  to  gain  calmness 
against  Aunt  Louisa's  coining. 

"I  suppose  Aunt  Louisa  will  be  angrj  about  that  teapot,"  she 
thought.  "But  she  will  be  just,  as  angr\  at  my  carelessness  in 
forgetting  that  her  upright  table  sometimes  ilm-.t  tip  unexpect- 
edly. She  will  think  I  ought  to  have  known  heller  than  to  lift 
the  album.  Probably  she  put,  it.  there  lo  keep  ihe  lop  down. 
She  ought  to  have  bolted  it.  but  she  won't  think  of //m/.'  She 
always  did  forget  it!  I've  often  seen  things  fall  oil' just  thai 
way." 

She  eyed  the  table  again.     "I  suppose   I  ought  lo  have  fast 
ened  it  down,  by-thc-b\c.  but  I  won't  touch  il  again." 

A  few  moments  more  of  reflection.  "  I'll  t'nul  out  from  Mrs. 
Mayliew  where  she  got  that  teapot,  and  see  if  I  can  match  it 


this  afiernoon.  Perhaps  1  can  put  it  there  before  1  tell  her 
al 

This  plan  made  Ele: r  feel  better,  and  just  then  Aunt 

Louisa  entered  and  made  her  niece  welcome. 

"I  expected  llar\e\  this  morning  too,  my  deaf,  but  he  must 
have  missed  ihe  i  rain.  Yon  have  not  seen  Harvey  Penniiigtou 
for  t  w  o  \  cars.  lia\  e  you  ?  He  is  a  splendid  fellow.  Eleanor,  lie 
comes  t"  see  me  i|iiitc  often,"  concluded  Aunt  Louisa.  She  liked 
her  relations  to  pay  her  attention. 

"Harvey  lives  so  much  nearer  you  than  any  of  the  rest  ot  us, 
Aunt  Louisa."  said  Eleanor,  apologetically. 

"  Yes."  assented  Aunt  Louisa,  reluctantly;  "bm  that  would 
make  no  dill'ercnee  with  Harvey.  He  would  come  from  any 
distance  '" 

Eleanor  felt  Aunt  Louisa's  little  offended  tone.  She  felt  still 
more  anxious  to  replace  the  teapot  before  she  confessed  the 
accident.  Aunt  Louisa  con  tinned  gracious,  but,  she  was  lliittei- 
iiigly  occupied  with  IlarviVs  expected  arrival.  After  luncheon 
she  accepted  without  comment  Eleanor's  excuse  of  "a  little 
errand."  She  seemed  pleased  to  receive  Harvey  by  herself. 

The  particulars  of  Klcanor's  quest  need  not  be  told.  Enough 
that  she  was  successful. 

She  went  directly  to  the  parlor.  If  Aunt  Louisa  was  not  down- 
stairs the  matter  could  he  disposed  of  at  once,  and  no  one  need 
be  the  wiser  for  the  accident. 

She  opened  the  parlor  door  and  walked  in.  Aunt  Louisa  and 
Harvey  Peiinington  sat  in  two  opposite  chairs.  They  were  laugh- 
ing o\  er  some  jest.  Harvey  sat  in  the  same  chair  which  Eh-: r 

herself  hail  occupied  that  morning.  The  table  beside  him  \\as 
standing  in  an  upright  position.  The  photograph  album  lay 
unnoticed  at  his  feet.  Harvey  held  in  one  hand  the  teapot,  and 
in  t  he  oilier  the  broken  lid. 

'•Why,  Aunt  Louisa!"  stammered  Eleanor. 

"It's  Harvey,  my  love!  Harvey!  Didn't  you  know  him  ?" 
Aunt  Louisa  was  radiant.  "Harvey,  it's  Eleanor  Bainliridge  ! 
Yon  remember  Eleanor?" 

"  Why.  of  course." 

Harvey  dropped  the  pieces  of  the  teapot  lid  into  Aunt  Louisa's 
lap  as  lie  rose  to  greet  his  cousin.  "Eleanor  and  I  have  romped 
and  i|iiaiTcllcd  and  eaten  your  jam  together  too  often  to  forgcl 
it.  Aunt  Louisa.  I'm  glad  to  see  yon  again,  Eleanor." 

Aunt  Louisa  smiled  on  her  boy.  "And  the  first  thing  the 
stupid  fellow  did,  Nellie,  was  to  knock  over  my  little  teapot." 

Harvey  broke  in  with  a  loud  laugh:  "  It's  you  that's  the  stupid 
one.  auntie,  not  lo  fasten  down  that  queer  old-fashioned  table 
of  yours!  I  pushed  my  elbow  across  the  table  —  so,  Eleanor, 
and  auntie's  photograph  album  went  first — awful  sorry,  auntie. 
but  you'll  have  to  forgive  me — and  then  the  table  flew  »^>,just 
as  l'\  e  seen  it  do  lots  of  times  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  and  the 
precious  old  teapot  rolled  off  into  the  corner.  I  picked  up  the 
lid  in  two  pieces.  Terrible  pity.  Aunt  Louisa,  but  I  always  did 
hate  that  teapot.  I' it,  a  bit  sorry  I  broke  it!" 

"Never  mind,  my  dear  boy!  Don't  think  of  it  again!"  pro- 
tested Aunt  Louisa.  "I  never  eared  much  for  that  teapot  m\- 
self!  It  was  my  fault,  of  course!  Yon  couldn't  help  it." 

Eleanor  ran  upstairs  to  take  oft' her  hat.  She  laughed  over 
the  little  teapot  until  the  tears  came. 

"Now,  what  shall  I  do  \\ilh  this  ridiculous  thing  ?"  she  cried. 

shaking  the  ugly  little  teapot  with  both  hands.  "  It's  too  g 1 

a  joke  to  keep!  I'll  tell  Harvey  about  it." 

She  found  a  half-hour  that  evening  to  tell  Harvey  the  whole 
story.  Harvey's  eyes  twinkled. 

"You're  just  the  same  as  ever.  Nell."  he  declared,  solemnly. 
"You  always  were  the  greatest  girl  to  get  into  scrapes,  and  ex- 
pect me  to  pull  yon  out  of  them." 

"And  you  rain  your  hands  down  into  your  pockets,  and  shake 
when  \oii  langli,  just  as  yon  used  to."  she  retorted. 

"Now  /'//  fasten  the  broken  tealid,"  answered  Ilar\e\, 
magnanimously,  "and  I'll  take  my  revenge  by  tormenting  \on 
about  it  whenever  Aunt  Louisa  isn't  around." 

"  But  what  shall   I  do  with  the  one  I  bought,  Harvey  P" 

"I'll  take  that  too."  re  I  u  rued  Harvey,  "and  I'll  present  it  to 
Aunt  Louisa  with  a  neat  speech.  She'll  think  I'm  a  sweeter 
boy  than  ever.  You  shall  witness  the  scene.  That  will  be 
punishment,  enough  for  //OH." 

"  1  don't  mind  telling  her  now." 

"  >  on  sha'n't  spoil  m\  fun,"  he  interrupted.  "  After  all,  Nell, 
it  isn't  the  lirst  piece  of  mischief  \\e'\  e  beei icerned  ill." 

"  No."  she  smiled. 

••  \ud  perhaps"  llarve\  's  e\es  twinkled  auain  with  a  sud- 
den in. spiral  ion  "  perhaps  it  won't  be  the  last." 

EVA  LOVKTT. 
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TI1K    INGEXIoi  s    POLAE-BEAH. 

TUB  pol:ir-lii-:ir  who'll   \«*l   his  tcelli    WSB    in    III"  Verj    worst   of  pickles, 
'I'lll    he  discovered  IK-  cnuld   use  instead  :l  set  i>l  sh;irp  icicles. 

IIO\V  OLD  .1  \('K   (JOT  HIS  WOOD  SAWED 
".MoKMN1.  bo\s."said  (Ilil  Jack,  laying  down  his  saw  which 

lir    li.nl    I n    industriously  plying   tor  sonic  minutes,      "I'eeliu' 

\vcll,]    hope  .'      Yes1'      (Jnml.      Notliin'  like  feelin'  well   tii  make 

a    teller    feel    good.       Yell    don't     look     powerful    strung,  tl nil, 

Tommy:    you're    thin.      What's    that?      You're   wiry,  lie   ye?      I 

don't  believe  Unit.     Y'ou  rouliln't  sa\v  •  o'  them  sticks  o"  wood 

through.  You  kin?  llo!  Scein's  helievin'.  .  .  .  \Yliy,  ye  kiu 
saw  pnrty  veil.  Yer  stronger  'n  ye  look.  I  couldn't  o'  done 
that  better  myself.  He  beats  \on  on  ,s,-i  \vin',  I  guess.  Itobbie. 
Kb?  lie  can't.'  Yes.be  kin  —  I  /ulicve.  Heal  \e  all  holler. 
"What?  You'll  saw  two  sticks  quicker 'n  be  sawed  that?  Xon- 
suns!  .  .  .  llokcy!  Y'c  went  through  that  like  lightnin':  but 

s  stick  ain't  two  sticks.    No  «h;    One  aiu't  never  two.    (Join' 

to  do  the  other?  Well,  well:  Tommy,  he's  goiu'  todo  the  other. 
YVlialter  you  goiu'  to  do?  You'll  do  two?  .  .  .  Hon't  bra;;, 
I'lolibie;  ain't  braggiu?  Y'e  in'//  do  three  ?  Well,  go  ahead: 
don't  let  me  interfere.  Allers  glad  to  see  ho\  s  spunky.  .  .  . 
What!  The  hull  lot  sawed?  Waal.  I  am  surprised.  That 
lie  in'  the  case.  I  think  I'll  go  in -doors  an'  rest.  Saw  in'  a  Hers  did 
make  me  tired:  so  good-by  for  this  time.  When  1  want  more' 
work  done  on  that  wood-pile  I'll  let  ye  know.  You're  a  spunky 
pair,  ye  be." 

And  the  old  man  turning  on  his  heel  walked  into  the  house, 
\\hile  I'lobbie  and  Tommy  went  home  wondering  if  their  friend 
hadn't  put  up  a  little  game  on  them  after  all. 


WITH    SKATKS. 
I'roN  the   iue  my   brothel    writes 

And  does  it  very  well  : 
The  reason   that   1   cannot   do  the 
Is  that  I  cannot   spell. 


i  )    rut:  ZOO. 
•    I    IMP   not    1  hink   you   beautiful," 

The  baboon  rudcU    criei 
"  The   compliment,  sir.  is   retui  m-d." 

'I  lie    eourl  1\     ape    Irpln  d 


Till-:    SK 

Ti   M  tii't:.   "U'liat   season  follows  wintei    '" 
.l.\i  K.    "  >pnu^." 

Ti   Mill  I:    "Correct;    and    now.  Tomm\.  you    ma\    sa\     what, 
comes  after  sprinn." 

To.M.MV  (irilillii).   "  Vacation  !" 


SIIK    WASN'T    SURE. 

JlAM.MA  (/o  lillli  •  </<nii//il<i  -I.  "  Never  I'm  'yet  to  thank  Uoil  for  e\- 
er\  tiling.  m\  child." 

CHILD.  "If  I  didn't  like  it  too.'" 

MAMMA.  ••  Y'es,  always:  everytliing  is  for  the  best.' 

CIIII.K  (i-iiiiniiiii   in   mi  Innir  Inter).  "  Mamma,  thank   (Jod,  l'\e 

broke  the  new  pitcher." 

— *• 

VERY    IIAKD    UP. 

PATTIIC.  "They  say  that  \oung  Mr.  1  Messy  hasn't  a  cent  to  his 
n, line." 

MA  I  in:.  "Too  bad!  And  he  has  more  money  than  brains, 
his  teacher  says." 


THE    RIGHT    LENGTH. 

TOMMY.   "  Hon't  cut  my  hair  too  short.  Mr.  Barber." 
ItAKliKi:.   "  How    lotiy  shall  1  lea\e  it  .'" 
TOMMY.   "Just  long  enough  so  that  I  call  play  football." 


THE    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

FllANK.   "Papa,  when  the  (lies  walk  on  the   ceiling,  don't  you 
suppose  they  wonder  how  we  hang  by  our  led  '" 


A     CITY     lloVS    IDEA. 

JOHXXY.  "  I  wonder  w  hat  the  poor  pig  is  trying  to  say,  mam- 
ma .'" 

MAMMA.  "  He  isn't  trying  to  say  anything — he's  only  squeal- 
ing." 

JOHNNY.  "Only  squealing  '  Why,  I  thought,  mamma,  lie. 
was  only  stuttering.'' 

AN    OUTLOOK. 

MRS.  MOTLKY  Mix  (iTnd'nKj  li'iyti  unr  oyster  -  dealer's  door). 
-  •  Families  supplied  !'  Hear  me,  what  won't  they  be  supplyin' 
next  .'  I  |H-\  \  c  got  the  telephone  an'  the  trolley  an'  the  'lectric 
light,  an'  now  they  talk  about  supply  in'  families!  Fust  thing  we 
know  they'll  lie  supplyin'  ready-made  fathers  an'  mothers  fer 
destitute  orphans." 

A    BOLD    ASSERTION 

Yin  Nc.sn;K  i'itii'1  Jin;  In  hi*  .vixiVr).   "I  know  more 'n  yon  do. 
1  know  where  all  the  places  in  the  world  are." 
SISTKK.   "  (Hi,  Henry!  what  a  story  :  yon  don't." 
HENKY.   "  1  do,  then.     They're  in  Harper' s  Atlas,  and  I'm  sit- 
ting on  it." 


"An.\ !    iiKnrc'fi     \     .,  c  i     u    :ou    o 

TIM.     I'l ill      SNO\V  !" 


\    111      THAT    .MDHT    A    I.ITTI.E     I. AMU    FAII.Il-    To 
.     'M!      [IM.M1C. 
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MISS  ROXANNA'S  VALENTINE. 


:1)     ,1  \MKS    IJAHNKS. 


is  the  story  of  a  comic  valentine,  a  beautiful 
fancy  valentine.  a  boy  anil  a  girl,  a  big  red  dog,  a 
school-marm,  and  a  butcher.  Ilci\v  they  all  came  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  affair  is  curious  enough. 

In  the  tirst,  place.  I  lie  butcher  was  very  crusty,  the 
school-marm  very  lonely,  the  dog  was  absent -minde<l. 
and  the  boy  and  the  girl  were  careless. 

But  it  all  began  in  the  village  toy  store.  The  comic 
valentines  we're  pinned  on  a  string  stretched  across  the 
window,  and  they  looked  like  a  Monday  wash  hung  out 
to  dry.  Eacli  valentine  had  a  foolish  stanza  at  the  bot- 
tom that  described  the  outrageously  colored  drawing's, 
and  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  worse. 


The  Hoy  and  the  Girl  on  their  way  home  from  the  little 
red  school-house  down  the  snow-drifted  road  stopped  and 
looked  in  through  the  window,  and  laughed  shrilly  at  the 
string  of  uncouth  pictures. 

"  <  >h,  look  at  that  one  in  the  middle!''  shouted  the  Boy. 
pointing  out  with  his  mittened  hand  one  that  had  two 
funny  ligures  printed  in  red  and  blue  ink.  ''It  looks 
like  the  butcher,  doesn't  it  '." 

"Jess  ezackly."  laughed  the  Girl,  who  was  about  the 
buy's  age.  "He's  the  Grossest  man  in  town." 

"An1  the  meanest,"  said  the  Boy.  "The  idea  of  his  not 
lettin'  us  skate  on  his  mis'rable  little  pond!''  Then  there 
was  a  pause.  "  Teacher  was  awful  riled  to-day,"  he  add- 


HARPER'S   Vor\(,    I'KOI'LK. 


VOL1  Ml-.  \V. 


<•(!.  suddenly  changing  the  Subji  "She  j<-ss   forgot  to 

i  .1  be  there  now .  I  reckon." 

"  Le's  buv  thai  one  and  send  il  to  her."  said  the  <  i  !r|. 

unmindful  of  the  Facl  thai,  tin-  Mrsi  pi- ptings  for  mis- 

chiefcame  from  a  woman. 

"Bully!"  exclaimed    ihe    Boy.      "I've   go!    a   penny." 

And   !  i   inln  the  shire  and  bought   tlie  middle  val- 

entine.     TheBoj  looked  ionumirly  at  some  of  the  costly 

paper  ones  wil  tl'icken    hearts;    lie   had    hoped    to 

one  to  he  knew  who. 

"Write  on    it.  'This  is  the   Butcher,'"  si  invested  the 

lauo-liin^-  voice  I'roni  the  depths  of  ihe  hlne  worsted    1 d. 

and    the  |',oy  did    so    with    a    stuhhy    lead  -pencil.      "77(/.s 

is  the  Butcher,"  heavily    underlined,  a  sign  -  post    Bnger 

pointing  directly  at   the   Butcher's  red   nose 

•'  Now   let's  slip  it    under  her  d •,"  he   said.       "What 

The  (iii-l  nodded,  and  they  placed  the  valentine  in  a 
cheap  envelope,  a  nd  sera  wh'd  "Miss  Uoxanna  Hedge  "  Oil 
the  outside. 

"She'll  he  dreadful  mad  when  she  gels  it, "said  the 
Bov.  banking  the  shop  door  on  pin-pose  to  set.  the  bell 
ill  Ihe  back  room  .jangling  for  a  few  minutes  longer  than 
usual 

"Won't  she  be  hoppin',  though!"  answered  the  Girl, 
bend  ing  down  to  pull  up  her  worsted  leggings. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  Dog  comes  into  the  story,  which 
is  the  reason  for  a  somewhat  lengthy  digression. 

Three  or  four  years  before  the  Dog  had  limped  into  the 
village  on  a  hot  summer  morning.  lie  had  apparently 
travelled  a  long  distance,  and  he  bore  strong  evidence  of 
wishing  to  leave  things  still  further  behind  him,  slink- 
ing alonu.  o'hincing  hack  and  from  side  to  side,  rather 
hopelessly.  Trailing  in  the  dust  afler  him  was  the  handle 
of  a  tin  can  at  the  end  of  a  string. 

It  may  have  been  that  one  of  his  piteous  side  glances 
touched  the  hearts  of  a.  group  of  city  people  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  the  postmaster's  house  (his  wife  took  boarders!, 
or  it  may  have  been  that  somebody  wanted  a  dog,  for  there 
was  a  Midden  whist  le,  and  the  poor  creature  slopped  short. 

\o\\  it  lakes  only  a  Iitt.i3  experience  for  the  average 
don  to  become  a  .juduc  of  whistlings.  He  knows  wheth- 
er it  is  he  that  is  being  whistled  at  or  somebody  else;  lie- 
knows  the  whistle  that  means  "Here's  a  b •."  and  the 

one  that  tells  him  there's  a  woodchuck  in  Ihe  stone  wall, 
and  his  presence  is  needed.  He  also  sees  through  the 
treacherous  coaxing  that  means  a  whipping,  and  under 
this  last  circumstance  he's  as  deaf  as  a  man  on  a  mow- 
ing-machine. 

But  this  particular  Dog,  on  this  particular  day,  must 
have  reeogni/.ed  in  the  shrill  sound  pity  and  a  desire  to 
help,  for  he  turned  and  crawled  falteringly  up  the  path, 
laid  himself  down  on  his  back,  all  tired  and  dusty,  and 
tried  to  wag  his  thin  bedraggled  tail. 

Thereupon  he  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  hoard- 
ers for  the  summer,  and  waxed  fat  and  feathery  inside  of 
a  fortnight.  In  September,  when  the  city  folks  left  the 
village.  1,'iifus  ihe  was  a  red  doi;)  had  been  thrown  once 
more  upon  his  own  resources.  With  rare  good  judgment 
he  had  attached  himself  to  the  School  inarm,  and  had 
gradually  worked  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  her  fam- 
ily no  easy  thing  to  do.  He  carried  the  School-marm's 
books,  brought  her  letters  and  her  Lfttlii's  <!<i:<'ft>'  home 
from  the  post  office,  and  in  a  thousand  different  ways  had 
proved  himself  a  trustworthy,  well-intentioned  dog. 

He  possessed  one  strange  accomplishment.  If  you 
gave  him  a  couple  of  pennies  wrapped  lip  in  a  bit  of 
paper,  he  would  go  straight  to  the  Butcher's  and  buy 
himself  a  bit  of  meat.  No  one  knew  where  lie  had  learn- 
ed this  trick.  Perhaps  he  had  thought  it  out  for  himself. 
However,  when  the  summer  boarders  left  the  village, 
people  must  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  for  no  one  had 
iriveu  him  a  cent  for  a  long,  long  time. 


On  the  da;  i  hat  the  Boy  and  the  Girl  bought  the  valen- 
tine the  I  >o"f  uas  amusing  himself  by  chasing  si  .....  •  pi 
gei  uis  up  and  down  the  si  reel. 

The    Hoy    espied   him.       "Oh,  (here's   William     llnfus," 

he  exclaimed  to  the  (iirl.  who  had  adjusted  her  leggings. 

"  he's  send  (he  valentine  home  by  him."  and  lie  \\  1  1  1  d 
a  t'rii'iidly  just  stop  a  momenl-uanl  to  talk  to  \  on  whistle 
to  I  he  I  log. 

1,'ufiis  bounded  across  the  way  with  his  head  on  one 
side  and  a  wide  grin  on  his  honest  good-natured  face. 
He  look  the  envelope  from  the  Boy  quite  eagerly,  and 
a  wa  lied  insl  ruel  ions 

"He's  an  auful  Irish  -look  ing  dog,"  said  the  Oirl, 
thought  fully. 

"Thai's  a  fae',"  laughed  the  'Boy.  "Now,  Eufe,  lake 
this  to  Miss  Roxanna  with  our  compliments.  Get  a  gail 
on.  Home!  There's  a  good  boy." 

The  Dog  jumped  about  in  the  snow  and  started  down 
the  sin  el.  and  I  he  children  watched  him  turn  the  corner. 

"  She'll  gel   it,"  said  one  of  the  conspirators. 

"Of  course  she  will,"  laughed  the  other.  "  P'r'aps 
she'll  think  Rufus  bought  it." 

But  their  conlidence  was  misplaced. 

The  Dog  when  he  had  anything  to  carry  assumed  a 
well-bred,  aristocratic  air,  and  used  to  arch  his  neck,  roll 
his  eyes,  and  hold  his  feathery  tail  straight  up  in  Ihe  air 
like  a  flag.  This  conceit  aroused  open  derision  in  (he 
other  village  dogs,  and  they  would  bark  at  Rufus,  and 
poke  all  manner  of  fun  jt  him.  from  a  safe  distance'. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  the  spit/,,  who  lived  most  of  his 
life  behind  a  picket-fence,  that  began  it.  As  soon  as  he 
spied  Rufus  he  exploded  into  a  volley  of  imprecations, 
and  chased  up  and  down  the  line  of  pickets  most  im- 
moderately. If  the  gate  had  been  open  he  would  have 
run  into  the  house  and  hid  in  the  cellar,  and  Rufus 
knew  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  fact,  that  lie  could  not  reply  to  the 
spitz  that  made  Rufus  absent-minded,  or  lie  may  have 
misunderstood;  at  any  rate,  a  few  doors  below,  lie  turned 
into  the  butcher  shop  and  tiptoed  right  up  to  the  crusty 
middle-aged  Butcher. 

The  latter,  who  was  all  alone,  took  the  envelope  ami 
opened  it.  Then  he  grew  very  red.  and  drawing  back  his 
foot,  he  launched  out  a  vicious  kick.  The  Dog  dodged 
adroitly,  and  looked  up  so  reproachfully  that  the  Butcher 
felt  ashamed  of  himself,  and  spread  the  valentine  out  on 
the  chopping  block.  He  studied  the  picture  carefully  — 
a  thin-faced  lady  with  corkscrew  curls  knitting  a  purse. 
and  a  lank  red-nosed  man  sewing  a  button  on  his  own 
coat.  He  noticed  especially  the  legend,  "This  is  the 
Butcher,"  and  the  finger-board  drawing-.  Beneath  this 
work  of  art  were  the  following  verses: 

"  Why  don't  we  <;i-t  mamed  ? 
I'm    waiting  for  you  — 

Why   not    lei    out.-  quarrel   go   by  ? 
It,    Heeds    tint    ;i    word 

To  show   I've  been  true  — 

I'll   In1  yours   in   the   wink  of  an  eyf. 

"  Ha<   Faney  e'er   |>:iini<  •! 
The  life  you   may  lead, 

As  on  through   the  future  we  iilide? 
For  ;i   .-hil'tlrss  old  bach 
And  a   lonely  old  maid 

Wt-'l]    iii-eome  if  you  do  not 


The  Butcher  finished  reading  without  a  smile.  Then  he 
picked  up  the  envelope,  which  had  no  stamp,  of  course, 
and  saw  the  address  on  it  for  the  first  time. 

"  That  would  make  Roxanna  feel  bad."  he  said.  thought- 
fully, and  he  gave  a  big  piece  of  meat  to  the  Do".-.  Then 
he  kept,  on  thinking  and  slicing  off  pieces  from  a  line 
porter-house  steak,  until  Rufus  wondered  whether  it. 
would  be  polite  or  comfortable  to  eal  anv  more. 

What  the  Butcher  was  thinking  of  \\as  this:  ever  so 
long  ago  he  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  School- 
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marm,  and  they  had  loved another.  But  a  misunder- 
standing arose,  and  they  hail  parted.  Other  people  had 
talked  so  much  that  the  Butcher  had  thong-lit  there  was 
no  use  of  Ins  saying-  anything-  more  at  all.  So  lie  had 
not  spoken  to  Miss  Koxanna  lor  eight  long-  years,  and  he 
had  kept  on  growing-  crustier  and  crustier  all  the' time. 


THE    SCIIOOL-MAIIM    WAS    WATC'llIMi    TI1K.M     IHKIIUtill    THE    BUNDS. 


"When  the  Dog-  refused  a  very  dainty  morsel,  the  red- 
nosed  man  (who,  by  the-way,  was  a  teetotaler)  bent  down 
and  patted  him. 

"  Rufus,"  he  said,  "  you  ain't  no  fool— if  I  be." 
Then  with  a  "  come  along  "  whistle  he  left  the  shop, 
and,  wonder  of  wonders!  turned  into  the,  toy-store  (the 
dog-  still  at  his  heels)  and  purchased  the  beautiful  fancy 
valentine  —  all  filigree-work  and  paper- lace.  When 
opened  out  it  blossomed  into  a  superb  scene  of  people 
all  dressed  in  red,  skating-  about  on  a  smooth  sheet  of 
pea-green  ice.  And  such  an  appropriate  verse  there  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Forget  ami   forgive. 
Let.  IK   Invc,  h-t,  vis   live, 
And   be  happv  on  Valentine's  day." 

The  Butcher  blushed  when  he  read  it,  and  walked  out 
of  the  store.  It  was  quite  dusk,  and  he  accompanied  the 
Dog  down  the  street  to  the  School-marm's  house,  and  gave 
him  the  valentine  at  the  gate.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
School-marm  was  watching  them  both  through  the  win- 
dow-blinds. 

It  is  a  strange  thing-  that  whenever  a  School-marm  re- 
ceives a  present  (be  it  ;.n  apple,  a  picture,  oi'ia  bunch  of 
flowers)  she  brings  it  to  school  and  places  it  on  her  desk. 

So  the  next  morning  the  beautiful  fancy.- valentine  was 
in  full  sight,  propped  up  by  a  pile  of  arithmetics. 

The  Boy  and  the  Girl,  as  they  said  "Good-morning, 
teacher,"  noticed  it  with  open-mouthed  astonishment,  and 
Miss  Eoxanna — who  wore  a  happy  smile  and  an  immense 
cameo  brooch  for  the  first  time  in  ever  so  long — seemed 
quite  excited. 

"  Rufus  brought  it  to  me  last  night, "said  Miss  Roxan- 
na,  as  she  noticed  the  young  people's  perturbation. 

"  Did  yon  evt -r  .'"exclaimed  the  Boy,  in  a.  whisper,  as  he 
and  the  Girl  lifted  up  their  desk  lids  in  order  to  talk  be- 
hind them.  "I  saw  the  Butcher  walkiii'  with  her  this 
morning." 

"So  did  mother,"  replied  the  Girl. 


"Now.  children,"  said  the  School-marm,  after  prayers 
were  over,  "  it's  Valentine  day,  and  here's  something  for 
you  all  to  read." 

She  t.ook  down  the  map  of  Africa  from  where  it  hung, 
concealing  one  end  of  the  long  blackboard,  and  there  was 
written,  in  her  round  flourish y  hand: 

"  Mr.  Trimble  [he  was  the  Butcher]  invites  you  all 
to  a  skating  party  at  his  pond  this  afternoon.  Maple 
sugar!  and  doughnuts!" 

Xow,  strange  to  say,  at  this  same  party  the  Butcher 
ska.led  about  with  the  School-marm,  wearing  a  big  pair  of 
curly  skates  that  turned  up  at  the  end,  for  all  the  world 
like  one  of  Miss  Roxanna's  capital  letters. 


HOW   SAN  FRANCISCO   WAS   BORN. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 

VNY  one  going  out  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  the  Mid- 
winter Fair,  which  has  just  been  opened  in  Golden 
( Sate  Park,  will  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  this  great  city 
was  ever  a  small  village. 

If  it  were  proper  to  call  this  metropolis  a  Spanish 
outgrowth  it  would  be  the  greatest  and  most  important 
product  of  Spanish  rule  in  this  country.  It.  was  a  Span- 
ish baby,  but  under  the  Spaniards  it  was  always  a  puny, 
weak  little  baby,  and  it  never  grew  to  be  of  size  and  im- 
portance until  its  slow  old  Spanish  parents  were  crowded 
out,  and  we  Americans  took  it  in  charge.  There  are  some 
cities  of  Spanish  or  partly  Spanish  origin,  like  New  Or- 
leans, for  instance,  where  even  to-day  one  sees  many  and 
strong  traces  of  its  founders,  but  San  Francisco  keeps 
little  that  is  Spanish  except  a  few  names  of  places,  a  few 
Spanish  terms  in  common  use,  and  a  few  ruins  and  relics 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  is  one  of  those  cities  that  owed 
its  first  importance  to  mining,  and  yet  it  was  never  a 
mining-camp  like  Helena  and  Butte,  Denver,  Deadwood, 
and  Leadville.  San  Francisco  was  merely  the  landing 
and  gathering  place  of  the  miners  in  that  rush  to  the 
California  "  diggings  "  that  began  in  1849.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  Spaniards  who  showed  the  good 
sense  to  select  its  site  as  the  place  on  which  to  build  up  a 
great  seaport  town.  But  let  us  see  how  the  largest  city 
on  our  west  coast  came  to  be  born,  and  who  her  parents 
were. 

California  was  discovered  by  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo, 
a  Portuguese  navigator  in  the  service  of  Cortez,  just  fifty 
years  after  Columbus  discovered  this  continent.  Cortez 
had  gone  back  from  his  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  the  Spanish  King,  Charles  V. ,  had  told  him  he  might 
conquer  any  countries  he  liked  northwest  of  Mexico  and 
become  the  ruler  of  them  on  behalf  of  Spain,  and  have 
one-twelfth  of  the  precious  stones  and  metals  he  could 
find  in  them.  Cabrillo  was  sent  out  from  Mexico,  in 
1542,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  California.  No  one 
knows  positively  how  California  came  to  be  called  by  that 
pretty  name,  but  it  was  at  first  the  name  of  nearly  all  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.  Some  say  the  name  grew 
out  of  the  word  colol'ornia,  which  means  resin,  and  there 
are  several  other  ingenious  but  doubtful  explanations  to 
show  that  the  word  was  patched  up  out  of  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  But  that  i-  .ill  guess-work.  It  is 
believed  that  a  Spanish  romance- writer  first  used  the  word 
California  in  a  story  about  a  treasure  island  inhabiled 
by  black-  women  with  no  men  among  them.  This  island 
he  called  California. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the 
first  European  to  visit  San  Francisco  Bay.  He  voy- 
aged along  the  coast  in  1578.  One  hundred  years  later 
(  'aliforuia  was  supposed  to  be  a  group  of  islands,  and  the 
Spaniards  called  them  the  "Islas  Caralinas"  sometimes, 
and  at  other  times  the  "Islas  Californias."  The  Spanish 
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Catholic     missionaries    were     the     lii'sl     settlers.         Father 

.1  Ullipero   SelTa     r<»lll<l<'ll     till-    lil'st     mission    at    Sail     l>lego     ill 

I TI'I'.I  and  u  h  bin  ;il Mint  B fty  years  no  less  than  t  u  cut  \  one 

oilier  mission?-  were  established  in  <  'alifornia.  These 
Spanish  priests  \\ere  no!  the  unselfish  and  advent  ill-oils 
sort  i'l  mi  n  ihal  the1  French  inissionarH's  were  who 
woi'ked  in  tin1  North,  penetrating  vast  u  ilderncsses  and 
mingling  with  tribes  of  lierce  Indians.  In  the  course  of 
only  a  little  time  these  Spanish  missionaries  neglected 
their  trui'  worl;.  and  began  to  grow  rich  as  farmers,  trad 
ers.  and  cat  I  le  o\\  iiers.  I  n  stead  ,.f  leading  I  lie  I  i  id  i  alls  in 
the  palhs  of  progress  and  en  ]  ig  h  ten  men  I .  these  priests 
praelieally  mad.-  them  their  slave's.  The  priesls  were  the 
real  rulers  of  the  natives,  and  I 'a  1 1  Torn  la  uas  only  noni 
inalU  ruled  by  Spain  through  Mexico.  Afterwards,  when 
it  heranie  a  Mexican  province,  the-  priests  still  ruled  the 

people. 

The  baby  San  Francisco  \\ as  born  a  little  C  'at  ho  I  ic  mis- 
sion in  17~(>.  so  that  :|  is  just  as  old  as  •  republic. 

Friar  Crispi  went  there  in  171!!).  lie  is  said  by  those  who 
deny  that  Sir  Francis  Ifrake  went  (here  tirst  to  lie  the 
discoverer  of  San  Francisco's  site  and  harbor.  When  the 
mission  or  chapel  was  established.  Friar  Crispi  called  it 
"San  Kra  ncisco  dc  I  os  Dol  ores,"  naming  it  San  Francisco 
in  honor  of  the  Franciscan  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
It  was  commonly  called  the  Mission  Dolores.  Soldiers 
were  also  sent,  to  protect  and  assist  the  priests,  and  at 
San  Francisco  the  soldiers  established  the  Presidio  (a  for- 
tified enclosure),  which  still  bears  that  name,  and  is  the 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  United  States  army  post  on 
the  Pacific  slope.  San  Francisco  was  not  a  pretty  place 
then.  It  was  in  a  region  of  sand  hills.  The  other  mis- 
sions were  founded  in  fertile  valleys  and  beautiful  "  gar- 
den  spots,"  but  this  one  was  meant  to  become  a  seaport 
and  a  commercial  town. 

(iradually  a  trade  sprang  up  at  the  little  seaport. 
Ships  of  all  sorts,  but  mainly  whalers  and  Russian  ships, 
put  in  there  for  wood  and  water  and  provisions.  There 
was  a  fur-trading  post  there,  and  the  merchants  of  Boston 
did  a  good  business  in  sending  out  necessities  and  trinkets 
to  exchange  for  furs  and  hides.  Hunters  and  trappers 
came  there,  and  the  place  boasted  a  considerable  little 
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settlement  besides  the  mission.      Knglish  and  Americans 

were  in  (lie  majority,  and  the^  called  the  settlement 
"Yerba  Kucna."  In  his  delightful  hook  called  TWO 
V,<n-x  lir/'iir<  Hi'  Muni.  M  r.  li'ichard  II  I  >a  na  lei  Is  hou  be 
ucnl.  ashore  there  when  be  was  a  sailor  lad  ill  IN.'iii.  Of 
course  he  col  i  hi  have  had  no  idea  of  the  great  and  splendid 
city  that  u  as  to  grow  up  there,  and  y  el  he  more  I  ha  n  once 
prophesied  that  the  place  ••promised  ncll."  lie  found 
San  Francisco  Hay  to  be  a  great  piece  of  sheltered  water, 
having  on  ils  shores  a  high  point,  on  which  the  I'residio 
has  been  I  in  ill.  Key  01  id  it  was  the  harbor  and  the  mission 

of  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  a  m-uly   begun  settle 

meiit  of  Knglish  and  Ya  n  kees.  ca  1  led  Yerba  I'uena.  Mr 
I'ana  hougbt  some  curios  of  the  Indians,  and  found  that 
deer  were  overrunning  the  hillsand  islands.  lie  said  that 
San  Francisco  then  had  DO  trade  at  all,  but  that  San. lose 
and  San  I  a  (  'lara.  on  I  he  same  hay.  did  a  great  I  in. si  ness  in 
bides.  Those  are  line  places  to-day,  but  nothing  like  so 
big  and  important  as  the  little  place  thai  Mr.  l>ana  said 
had  no  trade  at  all.  ' '  1  f  (  'a  1 1  fi  irn  ia  ever  becomes  a  pros- 
perous country."  said  the  sailor  author,  "this  hay  will  be 
the  centre  of  its  prosperity."  The  bay  then  was  the  resort, 
of  Russians  (who  owned  Alaska  in  those  daysi.  whalers. 
and  traders,  and  was  the  best  place  to  get  wood  and  water 
on  the  entire  coast. 

California  then  belonged  to  Mexico,  which  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1S22.  In  IS-ti!  the  I'niled  States 
took  California  from  the  Mexicans  and  governed  it  as  a 
Territory.  We  were  about  to  make  war  with  Mexico, 
and  were  far  from  polite  in  seizing  her  great  province. 
We  wanted  to  extend  our  country  to  the  i'acilic  (  icean. 
but.  no  man  then  alive  ever  dreamed  how  valuable  Cali- 
fornia was  some  day  to  become.  Mexico  al'leruard  ceded 
California  to  us  just  as  the  news  came  that  gold  bad  been 
discovered  there.  Then  it  was  that  Sal)  Francisco  bound- 
ed into  importance.  It  is  said  that  lUO.OOO  persons  went, 
there  in  the  great  stampede  that  lasted  from  1S-JO  to  1854. 
San  Francisco  was  the-  gathering-place,  and  the  old  mis- 
sion sprang  into  the  dimensions  of  a  city  as  if  by  magic 
Everything  that  the  crowd  wanted,  except  the  gold,  was 
sent  to  them  in  ships.  Even  the  house  frames  and  doors 
and  window-sashes  were  sent  out  in  that.  way.  From 

being  a  sleepy  dead  and  alive 
old  Spanish  village  it  sud- 
denly became  the  liveliest 
spot  on  the  continent. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  in  his 
book  of  memoirs  describes 
San  Francisco  in  1852,  when 
the  rush  to  the  geld  dig"  i  nus 
was  at  its  height.  He  says 
it  was  a  lively  (dace.  Steam 
ei  -  enlivened  the  bay,  bring 
ing  passengers  and  gold  from 
the  northern  and  the  south 
ern  mines,  and  the  single 
u  harf  that  the  city  possessed 
was  constantly  crowded  with 
people  who  wanted  to  meet 
the  miners  to  buy  their  ••gold- 
dust,,''  to  take  them  to  the  ho- 
tels and  eating  and  gambling 
houses,  and  even  to  l.e<_i  ,-, 
meal  or  a  drink  of  them — for 
the  city  contained  a  L'leat 
many  poor  fellows  who  did 
not  succeed  there  anv  better 
than  they  bad  at  home  in 
the  East.  General  Grant. 
says  that  many  of  these  men 
died  of  exposure  and  poverty 
and  had  habits:  others  took 
to  wicked  ways  without  being- 
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"bad  at  heart.  For  one  who  got  rich,  there  were  hundreds 
who  were  disappointed.  According  to  General  Grant,it  was 
a,  tiresome  and  costly  journey  to  get  to  California.  Those 
who  could  afford  to  do  so  went  there  in  ships,  going  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  sailing  •''round  the 
Horn."  But  the  great  majority  went  overland  with  ox- 
teams,  crossing  the  prairies  and  the  great  plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  going  through  the  lands  of  fierce  Ind- 
ian tribes,  and  enduring  privations  and  hardships  that 
few  men  were  fitted  to  meet.  The  overland  journey 
consumed  a  whole  summer,  and  when  San  Francisco  was 
at  last  reached  the  pioneers  had  no  money,  and  nothing 
to  sell  except  their  oxen  and  wagons.  There  they  were, 
strangers  in  a  place  already  crowded  with  idle  men.  The 
fellows  who  got  along  were  the  ones  who  took  any  work 
they  could  get.  They  drove  wagons,  took  care  of  horses, 
•carried  hods  and  material  for  the  house-builders,  and  so 
kept  their  heads  above  water  until  they  saw  chances  to 
better  themselves.  It  cost  a  great  deal  to  live.  A  cook 
got  as  much  pay  as  an  army  captain,  and  sugar  was  worth 
$75  a  barrel. 

The  next  year,  in  1853,  General  Grant  was  again  in  San 
Francisco, and  it  had  grown— how  do  you  suppose?'— it  had 
grown  out  over  the  water  of  the  bay.  The  shore  was 
hilly  and  steep  and  rough,  and  it  was  cheaper  and  easier 
to  drive  piles  into  the  bottom  of  the  hay,  and  then  build 
houses  cm  the  piles,  high  and  dry  above  the  water.  Not 
only  hundreds  of  houses,  but  even  streets  were  built  in 
thai,  way.  Tin-  water  flowed  under  the  floors  and  under 
the  roadways.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  myself  in 
another  city  on  the  coast.  The  General  says  that  there 
used  to  be  holes  in  the  street,  and  that  many  a  poor  fel- 
low fell  through  there  and  was  drowned.  Doubtless 
others  were  murdered,  and  their  bodies  were  disposed  of 
in  the  same  way.  It  certainly  was  a  wicked  baby  city  at 
that  time.  The  miners  came  with  their  gold,  and  fancied 
they  could  throw  it  all  away  and  go  hack  and  get  more. 
Drinking-placesand  gambling  dens  wore  very  numerous, 
and  were  open  day  and  night.  It  was  a  rough  and  noisy 
and  disorderly  "camp"  rather  than  a  city  in  those  days. 

But  San  Francisco  had  begun  a  growth  that  has  never 
ceased.  It  never  took  a  step  backward.  In  another 


year  the  people  began  to  dig  the  hills  away,  and  to  throw 
the  dirt  under  the  houses  that  had  been  built  over  the 
bay.  Thus  the  water  was  driven  farther  out,  and  the 
new  city  stood  on  solid  "  made  "  ground.  Where  the 
hills  were  levelled  or  reduced  the  newer  houses  were  put 
up.  In  time  the  mining  craze  subsided,  other  stampedes 
took  the  roving  element  to  other  places,  the  "placer" 
mines  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  mining  became  a  busi- 
ness instead  of  a  passion.  At  the,  same  time  San  Fran- 
cisco gradually  became  a  solid  orderly  city — the  proud 
metropolis  of  that  coast. 

I  have  left  a  little  gap  between  Mr.  Dana's  description 
of  the  mission  town  and  the  account  by  General  Grant 
of  the  city  during  the  gold  fever.  The  people  of  little 
Yerba  Buena  knew  that  San  Francisco  Bay  was  well 
known  and  that  Yerba  Buena  was  almost  unknown,  so, 
in  1847,  they  agreed  to  apply  the  name  of  the  bay  to  the 
village,  and  so  make  one  as  well  known  as  the  other. 
Thus  the  Mission  Dolores  came  to  have  the  name  of  San 
Francisco.  California  was  then  a  Territory,  but  in  1850, 
when  thousands  were  flocking  to  it,  Congress  admitted  it 
as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 


THE  ACME  OF  HONESTY. 

WHAT  is  the  exact  height  of  honor  is  a  question  about 
which  minds  differ.  The  following  anecdote  shows  what 
cue  inau  thought,  whatever  ideas  others  may  have  had  on  the 
subject. 

At  a  party  one  evening  several  contested  the  honor  of  having 
done  the  most  extraordinary  thing,  and  a  reverend  gentleman 
was  appointed  judge  of  their  respective  pretensions.  One  pro- 
duced his  tailor's  bill  with  a  receipt  attaehed  to  it.  A  lin/.z  ran 
through  tin;  room  that  this  could  not  be  outdone. 

"  The  palm  is  his !"  was  I  lie  general  cry,  «  hen  a  second  put  in 
his  claim. 

" Gentlemen," said  he,  ••  I  cannot  boast  of  the  acts  of  my  pre- 
decessor, but  I  have  just  returned  to  the  owners  three  lead- 
pencils  anil  I\M>  umbrellas  that  were  left  at  my  bouse." 

"I'll  hear  no  more,"  cried  the  astonished  arbitrator.  ''This  is 

the  acme  of  I 'sly  :  it  is  an  act  of  virtue  of  which  I  never  knew 

an\  one  capable.  The  pria;  is  his." 
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KING    BABY, 

i;  Y    MARGAP  ET      I-:.    SAM.  ST  EH 

KIN<;    llAlSt    lias  ;i   iliiii|i]ril    |I:HH!. 
'  I  i     liki    a  i  "-•'•  leal 
Km   ni'M-i   a  Kiiin  in  .-ill  (In-  land 
I  hit  li    Ins  o\\  n    \\  a  y  so  oil. 

King    r.aii\    i  nlea  o'er  .meat  and  Miiall. 

•Who   wait    on    him   w  ilh   a\\<-  : 
Whihi  other  priucea  i  ise  ami   fall. 

Kin-;    I'.iiliv's  will   is  law. 
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A       STORY      OF      WEST 

BY    CAPTAIN    CHARLES    KING,  U.S.  A., 

At-Tium   OF    "A    WAR-TIME    WOOING,"  "BETWEEN    TUB    LINES,' 
••  CAMPAIGNING  WITH  CI:<><>K." 


CHAPTER     XV. 

IF  then-  is  a  happier  time  in  a  young  fellow's  life  than 
cadet  furlough,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  it.      Geor- 
die's  home-coining-  was  something  there  is  little  room  to 
tell  of  in  our  brief  story  of  his  cadet  clays.     Fort  Reynolds 
had  improved  but  slightly  in  the  two  years  of  his  absence; 
even  the  quartermaster  had  to  admit  that,  and   lay  the 
blame  on  Congress;  but  Pops  had  improved  very  much  — 
verj    much    indeed,  as   even   his   erstwhile   rival,  young 
Breifogle,  now  a  valued  bookkeeper  in  the  First  National 
Bank,  could  not  but  admit.      Mrs.  Graham's  pride  in  her 
stalwart  boy,  Buddie's  glory  in  his  big  brother,  and  the 
doctor's  stubborn  Scotch  effort  not  to  show  his  satisfaction 
were  all  matters  of  kindly  comment  in  the  garrison.     Af- 
ter a  few  days,  during  which  he  was  seldom  out  of  his 
mother's  sight  or  hearing,  she  kissed  him  fondly,  and  bade 
him  get  to  his  mountaineering  again,  for  she  knew  the 
boy  longed  for  his  gun  and  the  heart  of  the  Rockies.     He 
could  have  had  half  of  Lane's  troop  as  escort  and  compan- 
ions had  the  wishes  of  the  men  been  consulted,  but  on  the 
three  or  four  expeditions  Buddie  at  least  was  ever  with 
him  ;  and  after  the  long  day's  ride  or  tramp  the  boys  would 
spread  their  blankets  under  the  whispering  trees,  and,  feet 
to  the  tire,  Bud's  chin  in  his  hands,  and  adoring  1  'ops  with 
all  his  eyes,  there  for  an  hour  or  more  he  would  coax  his 
cadet   brother   for  story  after   story  of   the   Point.       In 
Aiiy-iist  Connell  came  out  and  spent  ten  delicious  days 
with  them — the  first  time  he  ever  set  foot  in  any  garrison ; 
and  it  was  lovely  to  see  how  Mrs.  Graham  rejoiced  in  her 
big  boy's  faithful  friend  and  chum,  how  Bud  admired, 
yet  could   not  quite  understand  how  or  why,  either  as 
scholar  or  ser'j'-ant.  ( 'ounoll  could  or  should  stand  higher 
than  Pops.      He  pestered  both  by  the  hour  with  questions 
about  their  companies,  the  other  sergeants,  corporals,  etc. 
Re  hung  to  them  by  day,  and  bitterly  resented  having  to 
be  separated  from  them  by  night.     He  could  not  be  made 
to  see  why  he  should  not  go  everywhere  they  went,  do 
everything  they  did. 

Connell,  it  must  be  owned,  found  Bud  a  good  deal 
of  a  nuisance  at  times,  and  even  brother  Geordie's  pa- 
tience was  sometimes  tried.  Bud  was  too  big  and  ag- 
gressive now  to  command  sympathy,  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  something  actually  pathetic  in  his 
grievance  at  not  being  allowed  to  accompany  the  two 
cadets  when  they  attended  certain  "grown-up  "  parties  to 
which  they  were  invited  in  town.  The  officers  and  ladies 
at  the  post  made  much  of  the  young-  fellows;  McCrea 
could  not  do  enough  for  them;  and  as  for  the  troopers, 
the  best  horses  and  the  hounds  were  ever  at  their  service, 
and  old  Sergeant  Feeny  delighted  their  hearts  by  always 
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insisting  on  "standing  attention "  and  lunching  his  cap 
lu  the  two  viiimg  gentlemen.  This  lie  was  not  at  all 
required  to  do,  as  they  were  only  half-wax  to  I  heir  coin- 
missions,  as  (  I  curd  ie  I  (lushing  I y  pointed  out  to  him. 

"  Hut  it's  proud  [am  to  salute  ye,  sir,"  said  the  veteran ; 

••and  then  dmi'l  the  regnlal  ions  sa  \  a  Cadet  ranks  any 
sergeant  in  the  arm \  .'  Sure  yon  and  M  r.  (  'on lie II  are  my 
snpariors  in  law  if  ye  are  my  juniors  in  years  anil  chiv 

erones." 

The  ollicers  gave  a  dance  one  evening,  and  Pops  and 
Connell,  as  was  perfectly  proper,  attired  themselves  m 

their  newest  gray  coats,  with  the  gleaming  chevrons  ami 
lo/enge  of  lirsl  sergeants,  and  immaculate  while  tron-ers 
set  oil'  bv  the  sash  of  crimson  silk  net.  The  ladies,  young 
and  old.  declared  the  cadet  uniform  far  mure  ell'eeiive 
I  han  the  army  bine,  and  some  of  the  young  matrons  who 
had  first,  seen  their  future  husbands  when  wearing  the 
cadet  gray  were  quite  sentimentally  all'eeted  at  sight  of  it 
again.  Then  there  were  three  or  four  very  pretty  girls 
at  the  fort,  visiting  their  army  home  for  vacation,  and 
others  in  town,  and  all  attended  the  hops,  and  both 
(ieordie  ami  Connell  were  thankful  they  had  been  so  well 
drilled  in  dancing.  Altogether  they  had  ten  days  of  bliss 
they  never  will  foi'get;  and  when  Connell  had  to  go, 
everybody  at  Reynolds  saw  that  Miss  Kitty  Willet,  the 
Major's  bonny  blue-eyed  daughter,  was  wearing  on  her 
bangle  bracelet  a  new  bell  button  that  must  have  come 
from  right  over  Jim  <  'oimell's  heart. 

And  then,  all  too  soon  fur  the  loving  mother,  it  was 
time  for  Pops  to  hasten  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  gird  up  his  loins  for  the  great  race  of  the  third 
year. 

"  Pops,"  said  McCrea,  "  you  are  going  back  to  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  hardest  of  the  four  years,  and  going  withal 
to  duties  which,  more  than  any  others  in  the  cadet  bat- 
talion, call  for  all  the  grit  there  is  in  a  man.  A  young 
fellow  who  does  his  whole  duty  as  first  sergeant  must 
make  enemies  among  the  careless,  the  slouchy,  and  the 
stubborn  in  his  company.  I  hold  that  no  position  in  the 
battalion  is  so  calculated  to  develop  all  that  is  soldierly 
and  manly  in  a  cadet  as  that  of  first  sergeant.  There  are 
always  upper-class  men  who  expect  to  be  treated  with  con- 
sideration, even  when  they  set  bad  examples;  then  there 
are  yearlings  always  trying  to  be  '  reekless  '  just  to  excite 
the  envy  of  the  plebes.  You'll  find  it  the  toughest  place 
you  ever  had  to  fill;  but  go  at  it  with  the  sole  idea  of 
being  square  and  soldierly,  and  in  spite  of  all  they  may 
say  or  do  you'll  win  the  enduring-  respect  of  the  very  men 
who  may  buck  against  you  and  abuse  you  in  everyway. 
As  for  popularity,  throw  all  idea  of  it  to  the  winds;  it 
isn't  worth  having.  Teach  them  to  respect  you,  and 
their  esteem  and  affection  will  certainly  follow." 

Again  and  again  on  the  long  way  back  to  the  Point 
Geoi'die  pondered  over  what  his  friend  had  said,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  act  accordingly. 

"Sergeant-major  may  sound  bigger,"  said  Connell,  as 
the  two  comrades,  reunited  on  the  journey,  were  having 
their  last  night's  chat  together  in  the  sleeper,  "but  in 
point  of  importance  in  the  corps  of  cadets  it  simply  isn't 
in  it  alongside  that  of  first  sergeant.  My  father  can't 
break  himself  of  the  old  fashions  of  the  war  days.  He 
was  'orderly'  sergeant,  as  they  called  it  in  '61,  and  lie 
takes  more  stock  in  my  being  'orderly'  than  my  being 
in  the  5's." 

One  day  later  and  they  were  again  in  uniform  and  on 
duty,  and  Pops  found  himself  calmly  looking  over  bis 
company,  just  seventy  strong.  The  very  first  names  he 
saw  gave  him  a  twinge  of  premonition — Frazier  and  Jen- 
nings. The  latter,  found  deficient  in  one  of  his  studies 
and  accorded  a,  re-examination  in  June,  had  been  turned 
back  to  join  the  new  Second  Class,  and  he  and  Frazier 
had  decided  to  live  together  in  Company  B,  taking  a  third- 
floor  area  room  in  the  fourth  division,  while  Geordie, 
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with  Ames  for  his  mate,  moved  in  opposite  ('add  Cap- 
tain Hem),  who  occupied  the  tower  room  on  (lie  second 
Hour  Kverybody  was  surprise.)  ;,.(.  .],. minus's  transfer 
from  Company  A,  where  he  had  served  three  years,  to 
B,  with  whose  captain  and  lirsl  sergeant  both  he  had  had 
difficulty  in  the  past.  Moreover,  there  was  no  little  com 
nieiit  011  his  living  with  Frazier,  for  the  few  who  an 
known  us  "turnbacks"  in  the  corps  are  usually  most  te- 
nacious about  living  with  some  member  of  their  original 
class.  But  Randal,  the  new  first  Captain,  wasglad  to  get 
so  turbulent  a  spirit  as  Jennings  out  of  his  ranks,  and 
Jennings  was  of  such  a  height,  as  to  enable  him  to  lit  in 
very  well,  as  the  battalion  was  siy.ed  in  those  days  on  the 
led.  of  A  or  the  right  of  E. 

Frazier's  class  rank  was  now  only  17.  A  story  was 
in  circulation  that  lie  had  written  to  no  less  than  five 
of  the  class,  begging  them  to  room  with  him,  and  prom- 
ising to  "brace  up"  this  year;  but  this  was  confidential 
matter,  and  the  cadets  whose  names  wen;  given  could 
neither  affirm  nor  deny.  One  thing  was  certain  :  Frazier 
had  not  been  benefited  by  his  furlough.  He  was  looking 
sallow  and  out  of  condition.  His  father's  health  showed 
no  improvement,  so  he  told  his  chums,  neither  did  his 
father's  affairs,  but  this  he  told  nobody.  Like  a  number 
of  other  deluded  people,  Benny  believed  wealth  essential 
to  high  repute. 

For  the  first  week  no  friction  was  apparent.  Pops  had 
speedily  memorized  his  roster,  and  mapped  out  his  plans 
for  the  daily  routine.  He  had  to  attend  guard-mounting 
every  morning  now,  which  took  away  something  like 
forty  minutes  from  possible  study-time,  and  perhaps  twen- 
ty minutes  to  half  an  hour  were  needed  in  making  out 
the  morning  reports  and  other  papers.  On  the  other 
hand,  lie  had  the  benefit  of  more  exercise  by  day,  and  a 
light  after  taps  until  eleven  o'clock.  All  through  the 
Fourth  Class  year  cadets  are  compelled  to  attend  daily 
gymnastic  exercise  under  a  most  skilful  teacher;  after 
that  it  is  optional,  and  as  all  get  a  fair  amount  of  out- 
door work  except  during  the  winter  months,  very  many 
cadets  fail  to  keep  up  the  training  of  the  plebe  year.  Not 
so  Pops  and  Connell.  Regularly  every  day  these  young 
athletes  put  in  half  an  hour  with  the  Indian  clubs,  deter- 
mined that  when  the  drills  were  discontinued  they  would 
keep  up  systematic  training  in  the  "gym."  But  within 
the  first  fortnight  after  their  return  to  barracks,  Connell, 
coming  over  to  compare  notes  as  usual,  quietly  said  they 
might  as  well  add  sparring  to  the  list. 

"  We  may  need  that  more  than  we  think,  Pops.  That 
fellow  Jennings  is  stirring  up  trouble,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken." 

Now  there  are  all  manner  of  little  points  against  which 
a  cadet  first  sergeant  has  constantly  to  be  warring,  or 
his  company  will  become  lax  and  unsoldierly.  Unless 
promptly  and  firmly  met,  there  are  always  a  number  of 
old  cadets  who  want  to  saunter  to  their  places  at  drum- 
beat, who  will  be,  if  allowed,  always  just  a  little  slow, 
whose  coats  are  not  buttoned  throughout  or  collars  not 
adjusted  when  they  fall  in,  who  are  unsteady  in  ranks, 
who  answer  to  their  names  either  boisterously  or  ludi- 
crously, who  slouch  through  the  manual  when  not  actu- 
ally on  parade,  holding  it  to  be  undignified  in  an  old  ca- 
det to  observe  the  motions  like  a  plebe,  who  are  never 
closed  up  to  the  proper  distance  at  the  final  tap  of  the 
drum— in  line,  in  a  dozen  little  ways,  unless  the  first  ser- 
geant is  fearless  and  vigilant,  and  demands  equal  vigil- 
ance of  his  assistants,  the  morale  of  the  company  is  bound 
to  go  down.  First  Class  men  and  yearlings  are  general- 
ly the  men  at  fault;  plebes,  as  a  rule,  do  the  best  they 
know  how,  for  otherwise  no  mercy  is  shown  them. 

Very  much  in  this  way  did  the  "custom"  strike  Con- 
nell and  Pops.  What  with  roll-calls,  recitations,  riding, 
and  the  brisk  evening  drills  and  parade,  Geordie  had  no 
time  to  think  of  anything  beyond  his  duties.  But  Con 


said  that  Jennings  had  been  over  talking  to  some  of 
his  former  classmates  who  were  old  stagers  in  Com  pan  v 
1>.  and  who  were  doing  a  good  deal  of  talking  now  among 
themselves  about  the  impropriety  of  appointing  as  their 
first  sergeant  a,  fellow  from  the  right  wing  of  the  battal- 
ion who  was  not  imbued  with  the  time-honored  li  IK-IS 
and  traditions  of  the  left  flank  company.  First  Class 
men,  said  they,  had  always  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  as 
became  gentlemen  of  their  high  standing,  who  were  to 
become  officers  in  less  than  a  year,  and  one  day  it  was  de- 
elded  they  should  sound  Connell  as  to  what  his  views 
might  be,  and  the  result  was  not  at  all  to  their  liking-. 
Council  couldn't  be  made  to  see  that,  because  they  wen' 
speedily  to  don  the  army  blue,  they  should  meantime  be 
allowed  to  discredit  the  cadet  gray. 

"  There's  no  reason  that  I  can  see,"  said  Connell,  "why 
First  ('lass  men  shouldn't  be  just  as  soldierly  in  ranks  as 
other  cadets,  and  every  reason  why  they  should." 

Then  a  B  Company  committee  of  two  in  formally  dropped 
in  on  Pops  with  a  similar  query,  and  got  almost  the 
same  answer.  Whereupon  the  committee  said  that  the 
class  had  taken  counsel  together  on  the  subject.  They 
courted  no  trouble  whatever,  but  simply  gave  Graham  to 
understand  that  it  wasn't  "customary"  to  hold  a  First 
Class  man  in  the  ranks  to  the  same  rigid  performance  of 
the  manual  and  the  same  precise  carriage  that  would  be 
exacted  of  a  plebe.  Neither  could  they  be  held  to  strict 
account  in  such  trivial  affairs  as  falling  in  for  roll-call 
with  coats  unbuttoned  or  collars  awry  or  belts  twisted,  or 
for  other  little  matters  of  the  kind,  and  any  reports  given 
them  for  such  would  be  "regarded  as  personal."  Where- 
upon they  took  their  leave,  and  Geordie  met  Con  with  a 
broad  Scotch  grin  011  his  face. 

"Jennings  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,"  said  Connell. 
"He  wants  them,  however,  to  start  the  move  over  in  "D 
Company,  because  he  can't  initiate  anything  of  the  kind 
under  Bend.  You  understand." 

"Well,  to  my  thinking,  and  according  to  the  way  I  was 
brought  up,"  said  Geordie,  "such  specimens  should  be 
court-niartialled  and  dismissed  the  service.  Men  who  have 
no  higher  idea  of  duty  than  that  are  not  fit  to  be  officers 
in  the  army." 

"We-el,"  said  philosopher  Con,  "  they  are  boys  only 
a  little  older  than  plebes,  so  far  as  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  concerned.  The  more  I  look  at  it  the  more  I 
see  just  how  comically  juvenile  we  are  in  a  way.  When 
we  were  plebes,  dozens  of  our  class  were  never  going  to 
speak  to  those  fellows  of  the  3'earlings,  and  never,  never 
going  to  devil  plebes.  Within  a  year  most  of  us  were 
hobnobbing  with  the  class  above  and  lording  it  over  the 
class  below.  As  yearlings,  lots  of  our  fellows  hated  the 
first  sergeants,  who  made  us  stand  round,  and  we  weren't 
going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Now  we  who 
are  sergeants  not  only  mean  to  make  the  yearlings  toe 
the  mark,  but  the  First  Class  men  as  well,  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  force  a  fight  on  us  for  doing  the  very  thing  that 
in  three  or  four  years  from  now  any  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  happens  to  be  on  duty  here  as  an  instructor  will 
report  a  first  sergeant  for  not  doing.  The  whole  corps 
says  that  when  '  it '  comes  back  here  as  an  officer  it  won't 
forget  it  ever  was  a  cadet,  as  every  officer  seems  to  do  the 
moment  he  gets  here,  and  you  can  bet  your  sash  and 
chevrons  it  will  do  just  exactly  as  the  officers  seem  to  do 
to-day.  Now  these  fellows  have  an  overweening  idea  of 
their  importance  because  they  are  so  soon  to  be  gradu- 
ates. That  seems  something  very  big  from  our  point  of 
view,  and  yet  about  the  first  thing  a  second  lieutenant 
has  to  learn  when  he  gets  to  his  regiment  is  that  he 
doesn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans.  He's  nothing  but  a 
plebe  all  over  again.  There's  Jim  Forester;  when  he  was 
cadet  officer  of  the  day  and  we  were  plebes,  didn't  we 
think  him  just  a  little  tin  god  on  wheels?  Recollect  what 
a  bully  voice  he  had,  and  how  he  used  to  swing  old  D 
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"BUT    IT'S    PROUD    I    AM    TO    SALUTE    YOU,  SIR,"  SAID    THE    VETEKAN. 

Company?  But  what  did  lie  amount  to  at  Fort  Reynolds 
last  summer?  Nothing  but  a  low-down  second  lieuten- 
ant going  un  as  olliccr  of  tin1  guard,  drilling  squads,  and 
— do  you  remember  how  the  Colonel  jumped  him  that 

niorninir  I'm-  so error   in  the  guard  list?     Why.  Geor- 

die.  you  and  I  were  of  much  more  account  at  the  fort 
than  he  was.  And  now  here  are  these  fellows  kicking 
against  tlie  pricks.  They  don't  want  to  be  soldierly  be- 
cause it's  too  plebelike  iii  view  of  their  coming1  shoulder- 
straps.  We-el.  they've,  just  got  to,  that's  all  there  is  about 
it.  Where  arc  the  gloves'?" 

And  with  that  the  two  Westerners  doffed  their  coats, 
donned  the  "  mittens," and  hammered  away  at  each  other 
as  they  were  in  daily  habit  of  doing,  and  had  been  doing 
more  or  less  for  many  a,  month  of  their  Third  Class  year, 
Savers  and  other  experts  coaching  and  occasionally  tak- 
ing hold  for  a  brisk  round  or  two  on  their  own  account. 
It  was  well  understood  that  both  Badger  and  Coyote 
were  in  tip  top  trim  and  training.  Meanwhile  no 
trouble  occurred  in  Council's  company  worth  speaking 
of.  and  little  of  consequence  in  B,  but  it  was  brewing1. 


Three  or  four  seniors  had  been 
deservedly  reported  for  minor 
otfenees.  e\acll\  as  <  '•<  ordie  said 

ihe\    si Id    be,  bui    they    « ere 

•jcnllemcn  \\  ho  took  it  \\  ithout 
audible  eomment  and  as  a  mat 

i.  i  .it'  course.  Then  came  an 
i  spi  i-imenl  M r.  ( 'urr\ ,  a  Fir  i 

(  JlaSS  man  of  ralher  slender  build 
and  reputation,  one  of  the  .len- 
n  ings  set.  backed  deliberately  into 
ranksonc  inormnu  at  revcil  le.and 
stood  there  leisurely  buttoning 
his  COat,  glancing  ai  (  iraham  mil. 
of  the  cor m 'i1  of  Ins  eye.  ( leordie 
had  just  about  reached  the  Us  ill 
his  roll,  and  slopped  short. 

"Curry,  fall  out  and  button 
that  coat." 

Curry  reddened,  but,  did  not 
budge. 

I 'ops   budded,  but    did    not    red 
den.       If  anything  In-  was  a  trifle 
pa  lei-  as    he  .stepped    quickly    over 
opposite  the  left  of  the  company. 
His  voice  was  lou   and  linn: 

"  Curry,  fall  out  at  once  and 
button  that  coat." 

Only  two  buttons  were  by  this 
time  left  unfastened.  It,  took 
but  a  second  to  snap  them  into 
place.  And  then  — 

"My  coat  is  buttoned,"  said 
Curry. 

"It  was  unbuttoned  through- 
out when  you  fell  in  ranks,  and 
you  know  it.  You  also  heard 
my  order  to  fall  out,  and  dis- 
obeyed it."  was  (iraham's  an- 
swer. Then  back  to  his  post  he 
went,  finished  roll-call,  reported 
"All  present,  sir."  to  ( 'adei  Cap- 
tain Bend,  who  had  silently 
watched  the  art'air.  very  possibly 
thinking  it  just  as  well  to  let 
Graham  settle  it  for  himself. 
And  the  next  night  after  parade 
the  following  reports  were  read 
out  in  the  clear  tones  of  the  ca- 
det adjutant: 

"Curry — Buttoning  coat  in 
ranks  at  reveille. 

"  Same — Continuing  same  after  being  ordered  to  fallout. 
'•  Same — Replying  to  first  sergeant  from  ranks  at  same." 
Before  Graham  had  thrown  off  his  belts  Mr.  Jennings 
appeared,  and  with  much  majesty  of  mien  proceeded   to 
say : 

"Mr.  Graham,  you  have  taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ry's size,  and  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  the  First  Class  I 
am  here  to  demand  salisl'acl  ion.' 

"Go  for  Conneil,"  said  Geordie,  with  a  quiet  nod  to 
'Ames. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Jennings  did  not  appear  at  reveille 
at  all.  It.  seems  that  the  demand  was  honored  at  siirht. 
Cadet  Captain  Bend  cut  supper  and  risked  his  chevrons 
to  see  that,  light,  Cornell's  heart  was  up  in  his  mouth 
just  about  half  the  time  as  lie  seconded  his  sergeant  com 
rade.  It  was  a  long-fought,  longer-remembered  battle. 
and  ended  only  within  five  minutes  of  call  to  quarters  — 
Jennings  at  last,  as  had  been  predicted  two  years  before. 
utterly  used  up.  and  ( i  em-die,  though  bruised  and  batlered. 
still  in  the  ring. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


THE  SIEGE  OF  SETTLERS'  ISLAND. 


IiY      II.     (J.     PA  INK. 


CSA  PI  K  l;      I  II. 

JACK'S  proposition   was  received   with  a,  shout  of  ap 
proval. 

"Those  boys  have  no  right  ID  camp  on  that  island.'' 
cried  George  Graham.  "'I'hat  island  belongs  ID  niv  fa- 
ther, and  it's  in  the  State  of  Iowa.." 

"  Why,  has  the  lawsuit  been  decided  ;''  asked  Joe. 

"No;  but  my  father's  got  a  dead  SUIT  rase,"  said 
George.  "  Where's  .Jack  '" 

But  Jack  had  disappeared  with  Fenelon,  and  hail 
promptly  taken  that  half  fro/en  young  hero  into  the 
house,  where  motherly  Mrs.  Trail  soon  liad  him  DM)  of 
his  icy  garments  and  bundled  up  in  blankets  in  Jack's 
bed,  with  hot-water  bags  disposed  about  him  like  life- 
preservers,  anil  a  hot  lemonade  inside  of  linn  thai  sent  a 
glow  radiating  outward  to  meet  the  warmth  that  was 
working  inward.  The  two  commingling  produced  such 
a  feeling  of  comfort  and  rest,  that  I'enelou  shortly  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awaken  un- 
til the  next  morning,  at  twenty  minutes  past  seven. 

"Where  am  I?''  he  asked,  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  his  strange  surroundings. 

"You're  in  bed,"  said  Jack,  in  muffled  tones  from  the 
wash-stand.  "  How  do  you  feel;" 

"  Hungry  !"  cried  Fern-Ion,  sitting  up.  "Is  breakfast 
'most  ready?'1 

"Will  be  by  the  time  you're  dressed.  You  didn't 
have  any  supper  last  night,  did  you?"  remarked  Jack. 

"No,"  replied  Fenelon;  "nor  any  dinner,  nor  any 
breakfast,  just  except  a  few  biscuits  I  swiped  from  the 
kitchen  on  my  way  out." 


Jack  opened  the  door  into  the  hall.  An  appeti/ing 
(.dor  of  cooking  floated  in.  "Smell  that!"  said  he. 
" That's  sausages  and  coffee  and  buckwheat  cakes 

But  Fenelon  was  already  up  and  struggling  into  his 
clothes,  which  lie  found  nicely  dried  and  pressed  and 
warmed  on  a  chair  by  the  lied. 

"  Frogsy,"  said  Jack,  as  they  raced  to  see  which  should 
lie  dressed  lii'sl,  "you're  a  trump.  You've  been  elected 
a  member  of  '  II. '  and  you're  going  up  the  river  with  US 
to-day;  and  we're  going  to  lay  siege  to  Settlers'  Island, 
and  drive  those  fellows  out." 

"  How  will  you  do  it?"  asked  Fenelon. 

"With  my  long-range  breech-loading  snow-ball  can- 
non." declared  Jack.  "  I  invented  it  last  night. 
We'll  make  it  this  morning,  and  start  just  after  din- 
ner." 

"Well,"  remarked  Fenelon,  "you'd  better  make  two, 
then,  and  start,  tomorrow  morning  early.  That  will 
give  us  a  better  chance  of  driving  the  BluH'ton  boys  out, 
and  give  us  more  time  to  come  back  if  we  don't." 

Which  sage  piece  of  advice  was  eventually  followed 
out  by  the  hoys,  save  in  one  particular.  Jack  was  only 
able  to  construct  one  of  his  long-range  breech-loading 
snow-ball  cannons.  He  did  not  have  the  advantage,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cruisers,  of  having  a  completed  model 
ready  at  hand  to  copy,  but  was  compelled  to  work  out  his 
ingenious  plan  in  every  particular.  The  consequence 
was  that  it  was  evening  before  this  remarkable  piece  of 
ordnance  was  completed.  He  built  it  on  one  of  George 
Graham's  bobs,  the  other  being  turned  into  a  cruiser,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  idea. 


HE    TURNED,  REVEALING    TO    THEIR    ASTONISHED    ciAZIS    THE    FIGURE    OK 
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IlAKi'KU'S  rOUNG    PEOPLE. 


Sere  ai     bis  di red 

Take   I'm1  I  In-  gnu-barrel  a   four  fool    length  i>l"  lin   le.-nh  i    i     pi 

.  I  inches  HI  diameter.  Fasten  ii  to  a  ','  inch  pine  lioanl..'> 
inches  wide  and  ::  led  '.>  inches  long,  I>\  menus  oi  two  i  in  strips 
vhieh  pass  around  tin1  hand  and  an-  muled  I'a-l  In  tin1  board, 
one  a1  ll  and  Ihc  other  a  fool  from  Ilir  lilll/zlc,  which 

should    pln|ed   '.I  indies   he\ond   Ihe  hoald. 

l-'nr  lln-  gun-carriage  i-nl  t«o  pi.-r,  ,  .1!  nn'li  |iimj  board  in 
tin-  -]iape  shown  in  tin1  diagram.  1-  inches  long  on  lln-  bottom, 

1:1  inches  high,  .">  inches  on  i  In-  t»i>.  and  19  iuches  on  the  diag- 
onal. These  shnnld  lie  In  Id  1'J  indies  a|i:iri  b\  four  '.'-inch  strips 
I :'. '.  inches  long  nailed  at  the  lint  1 1  >i  ii  and  half-way  lip  tho  1  units 
and  dia^ona's.  lidween  ihc  I  «  o  side  pieces  fasten  a  crossbar 
I'-'  In  '.".  h\  •.'.'.  ini'lies,  by  niran-  «\'  a  large  scic\\  eye  driven 
into  each  end  through  the  side  pieces,  3  inches  IVoin  the  I'nint 
and  I!  indies  from  tin-  lop.  Nail  the  hoard  on  \\hieli  Ihc  guu- 
harrcl  is  iiioiiiilcd  tn  this  crossbar  at  ihe  middle  point  ol'the 
lianel.  To  the  hnttoni  of  Ihe  gun-carriage  nail  a  hoard  '.'I  In  I! 
inelies.  Tins  should  he  pi\  oted  to  ihe  huh  h.\  aii  iron  bolt,  or,  if 
a  sled  is  used,  to  a  lio I  loin  hoard  strappril  on  over  a  piece  of 
carpet,  as  in  the  ice-cruisers.  Two  strip.-,:!  lid  ti  by  M  inches. 
should  be  screwed  one  to  each  e\l  remit  \  of  I  he  cross  hoard,  and 
brought  lordlier  in  rear  of  the  carnage  and  joined  In  a  trian- 
gular hit  of  hoaid.  This  cnaldcs  the  ^nn  to  he  trained  to  the 
right  or  left. 

,\o«  screw  a  3-inch  strip  of  wood,  ~>  feet  long  liy  '2  inches  wide, 
to  the  under  side  of  the  hoard  which  supports  the  barrel,  so  that 
it  will  extend  :',  fed  '.I  inehes  to  the  real'.  Fasten  a  .Vincli  sipi.-ue 
piece  of  board  lo  I  he  rear  end  of  t  he  barrel  board,  and  a  similar 
piece  to  the  rear  end  <>t' the  projecting  strip,  each  one  exactly 
in  the  rear  of  the  other,  and  both  thinly  braced  by  triangular 
blocks,  liore  a  hole  through  the  exact  centre  of  each  square 

piece,  to  tit    a  long  rake-handl '  other  pole,  which   has   been 

planed  and  sand-papered  to  about  Ii  inches  in  diameter.  To 
the  forward  extremity  of  this  nail  an  empty  tomato  or  baking- 
powder  can.  from  which  a  large  section  of  one  side  has  been 
removed  near  the  base  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  snow- 
ball. The  can  -honld  be  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
smaller  than  the  barrel.  Insert  the  pole  through  the  muzzle, 
of  the  barrel,  and  thus  into  the  holes  in  the  two  guide-blocks. 
If  all  are  in  line,  the  tin  can  should  not  touch  the  inside,  of  the 
barrel. 

Make  a  trigger- block  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  diagram. 
The  pole  should  be  passed  through  the  round  hole  in  it  between 
the  two  guide-blocks,  the  two  arms  of  the  trigger-block  reach- 
ing down  on  each  side  of  and  below  the  projecting  strip. 
Shove  the  pole  back  until  the  can  is  about  2  inches  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  barrel.  Shove  the  trigger-block  close  against 
the  forward  guide-block,  and  in  this  position  nail  it  fast,  to  the 
pole,  and  brace  it  with  a  small  auxiliary  block.  Fasten  a  short, 
handle  to  the  rear  end  of  the  pole.  From  the  under  points  of 
the  trigger-block  a  strong  rubber  strap,  such  as  is  used  in  a 
"parlor  gymnasium  "  or  health  lift,  should  be  fastened  to  tho 
under  side  of  the  crossbar.  A  simple  trigger  like  the  one 
shown  in  the  diagram  is  the  best.  It  should  be  pivoted  to  the 
rear  guide-block  in  a  notch  cut  in  its  upper  edge.  An  iron  door- 
spring  is  more  powei  fill,  but  harder  to  manage. 

To  fire  the  gun  pull  back  the  handle  until  the  trigger  catches 
the  trigger-block;  drop  a  snow-ball  in  the  breech.  A  pull  on 
the  trigger-string  will  release  the  trigger-block, and  the  tension 
of  the  rubber  band  will  drive  the  ball  with  surprising  force 
from  the  cannon.  To  raise  or  depress  the  elevation  of  the  piece, 
a  notched  slat  maybe  screwed  to  a  block  nailed  to  the  inside 
of  one  of  the  side  pieces,  so  that  the  notches  will  catch  in  a  screw 
projecting  from  the  barrel-board  near  the  breech. 

A  square  box  should  be  mounted  on  the  rear  bob  to  carry  a 
supply  of  ammunition.  The  bobs  are  joined  by  two  stout  strips 
screwed  to  the  runners  of  the  forward  bob,  and  working  on  a 
common  pivot  on  the  rear  bob.  To  the  other  end  of  the  ammu- 
nition boh  attach  a  short  tongue  with  a  crossbar,  to  which  lash 
an  iron  ring.  The  gun  and  caisson  are  thus  usually  dragged 
rear  end  first.  Along  the  inner  side  of  the  caisson  fasten  three 
or  four  tin  cans]  the  same  size  as  that  used  in  the  cannon,  but 
from  which  the  bottoms  have  been  entirely  removed.  These 
are  to  be  used  as  gauges  in  making  ammunition.  The  entire 
length  of  the  pole  and  the  interior  of  the  barrel  should  be  kept 
well  greased  to  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum.  A  coat  of  black 
paint  will  add  to  the  imposing  appearance  of  this  piece  of  ord- 
nance, and  so  will  a  pair  of  sight  -.  The  front  sight  should  be 
a  ring  H  inches  in  diameter,  with  two  wires  crossing  at  right 
angles.  It  can  be  fastened  to  a  band  passing  around  the  muzzle. 


Hie  real       l^ht    should    be  a   black  disk    \\  II  Ii    a     '.    I  m  I)     hole    ill    its 

centre,  exactly  lining  with  the  cross  nn  of  tin  fronl  sight. 
Ii  ma\  1 1,  i.,  feu  ed 'to  the  breech  or  to  the  forward  guide -block. 
rin  '  sights,  of  course,  are  only  g I  tor  short  or  point-blank 

I, m     6         The\     »  ill   gne   the  direct .hill    I  he  e  !.   \  a  I  Ion    m  list    be 

al«  a\  s  a  mat  ler  ol  experience. 

CH  APT  K  It     I  V. 

|',];II;IIT  .-iiiil  oarl\  the  nexl  morning  ihe  boys  were 
gathered  ;it  tin-  river  readj  to  starl  all  bul  Bobby 

Slater,  who  li:id  been  mi;ili!e  to  o\ercome  Ins  dislike 
Of  i-.. hi  weal  her  anil  SllOW-houSBS  sn  Iliciently  to  pluck 
lip  courage  to  go  along".  Tlli.s  gave  three  hoys  lo  e.-icll 
of  I  lie  four  cruisers,  and  as  many  lo  the  camion. 

Kadi  boy  carried  ;i.  blanket  strapped  on  In.s  bark  knap- 
sack w  ise.  and  exlr.-i  blankets  were  loaded  on  the  ammu- 
nition bob.  Provisions  were  curried  in  soap  boxes,  two 
of  which  were  strapped  lo  each  of  the  four  cruisers 
amidships.  To  keep  out  the  cold  as  far  as  possible,  each 
box  was  covered  with  1  wo  thicknesses  of  old  carpel  tacked 
siiuglv  on.  The  sails,  mast,  and  rigging  of  each  boat 
were  rolled  up  tightly  and  slrapped  tolhe  side  of  the 
deck-.  Provisions  for  two  days  were  carried,  and  con- 
sisted of  hard-hoiled  eggs,  which  will  not  freeze,  bread 
cut  in  slices  and  buttered  in  a  warm  I in.  bitter  experi- 
ence OH  previous  occasions  having  shown  the  futility  of 
attempting  lo  spread  butter  out  of  -doors  in  cold  weather, 
potatoes  boiled  in  their  skins  to  keep  them  fresh,  boiled 
ham  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  beefsteaks  about  three-quarters 
cooked.  Very  strong  cotl'ee  was  carried  in  bottles,  rolled 
up  in  cotton  batting  and  then  wrapped  in  paper,  to  pre- 
vent freezing-.  The  coffee  was  intended  to  be  diluted 
with  boiling-  water  before  using-.  The  steak's  and  potatoes 
only  needed  to  be  heated  through  to  be  ready  to  eat.  A 
big  coffee-pot,  two  frying-pans,  a  saucepan,  a  kettle  to 
melt  snow  in.  lifleen  tin  plates,  cups,  spoons,  knives,  and 
forks,  three  lanterns  tilled  with  signal  oil,  which  is  less 
easily  blown  out  than  kerosene,  three  hatchets,  and  a 
dozen  boxes  of  fusee-matches  completed  the  equipment. 

In  addition,  each  sled  carried  two  old  fur  lap-robes,  out 
of  which  Jack  proposed  to  construct  sleeping-bags  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Eskimos. 

Of  course  every  boy  had  his  skates. 

The  news  of  the  expedition  had  spread  abotlt  the  town, 
and  quite  a  large  crowd  was  gathered  to  see  the  boys  off. 
Considerable  amusement  was  created  when  Jack,  Frank 
Allibone,  and  Boyce  Barker  appeared  dragging  the  snow- 
ball cannon. 

"Say,  git  out  the  way,  ev'ybody !"  shouted  one  of  the 
water-side  loafers;  "  here  comes  the  cannon  !  That  loaded. 
Jack?  Look  out,  it  might  go  off  suddint  like." 

"Wat  yer  goin'  ter  shoot  with  that,  any  way?"  de- 
manded another.  "  Perairie-dorgs?" 

Jack  laughed.  The  boys  were  all  in  readiness.  Jim- 
my Atwater  gave  the  word  to  start,  and  they  were  off. 

"Oh,"  cried  Jack,  in  answer  to  the  last  speaker,  "  we 
thought  it  would  be  nice  for  saluting!  Look  out  for  the 
sunrise  gun!"  and  he  pulled  the  trigger.  The  cannon 
had  been  loaded  previously  to  leaving  Jack's  house,  and 
the  snowball  sped  on  its  way,  and  .spattered  itself  against 
the  side  of  the  dock  at  which  he  had  aimed  it  with  a 
thud  that  drew  exclamations  of  surprise  from  the  by- 
standers, and  betokened  ill  for  any  unfortunate  being 
who  might  ever  get  in  the  way  of  a  projectile  from  that 
innocent-looking  tin-pipe  piece  of  artillery. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  for  the  boys  to  resist  the  natu- 
ral impulse  to  race.  It  was  the  first,  time  all  the  cruisers 
had  been  out  together,  and  the  boys  were  naturally  anx- 
ious to  test  the  merits  of  their  respective  craft.  But  it 
soon  became  evident  that  such  a  course  would  onlv  re- 
sult in  winding  them  early  in  the  day,  and  while  they 
might  get  a  good  start,  they  would  lose  in  the  end  more 
than  they  had  gained,  especially  if  Jimmy's  prediction 
did  not  prove  true  and  they  had  to  row  all  the  way. 
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"Steady,  boys,  steady,"  Jimmy  cau- 
tioned; "let's  all  staj  together  and  keep 
a  good  steady  pace.  \\Y  don't  want  to 
tire  ourselves  out  now.  \\'e  may  have 
a  good  day's  work  cut  out  Tor  us  after 
we  get  there.  We'll  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  racing  when  we're  set- 
tled on  the  Ricrr  Sprite." 

The  first  hour  came  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  Jimmy  called  a  halt.  The  boys 
had  accomplished  about  live  miles  or 
a  little  over,  and  were  therefore  nearly 
half-way  to  their  destination. 

"  Let's  rest  a  little,"  said  Jimmy,  and 
indeed  the  boys  were  quite  ready  for  the 
order.  The  exercise  was  neu  to  most 
of  them,  their  position  rather  cramped, 
and  all,  even  the  pilots,  were  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  stretch  their  legs  and 
to  ease  their  arms  and  backs.  Some  of 
the  boys  put  on  their  skates  and  sought 
rest  in  change  of  exercise.  Others  pre- 
ferred to  sit  down  or  to  stretch  out  on 
the  lap-robes  which  they  had  spread 
upon  the  ice. 

"If  we  can  keep  up  at  this  rate,"  said  Jack,  "  we  will 
be  there  by  ten  o'clock.  But  I  suggest  that  we  rest 
again  after  the  next  half-hour,  and  again  at  the  end  of 
the  hour,  or  when  we  get  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the 
island.  That  will  give  every  boy  a  chance  at  steering. 
and  the  crews  will  be  fresh  and  ready  for  the  final  spurt." 

This  suggestion  received  the  approval  of  all,  and  after 
fifteen  minutes'  rest  the  voyage  was  continued,  the  steers 
man  in  each  cruiser  changing  places  with  one  of  the  other 
boys  in  his  crew.  Fenelon  de  Smith,  Abner  Goodwin,  and 
Godfrey  Dubois  now  took  their  turn  at  the  cannon,  while 
Jack  and  Frank  and  Boyce  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
propulsion  of  the  Snowflake. 

As  they  approached  more  and  more  near  to  Settlers' 
Island  a  quiet  seemed  to  settle  over  them,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  second  hour  silence  held  full  sway;  and  when  a  1»>\ 
did  speak  to  another,  he  did  it  in  a  whisper,  as  though 
afraid  of  warning  the  enemy,  who  was  still  more  than  a 
mile  away. 

A  nervous  feeling,  in  strong'  contrast  with  their  light- 
hearted  gayety  of  the  early  morning,  would  have  been 
very  apparent  to  any  on-looker,  had  there  been  one,  as 
they  sat  around  on  their  sleds  making  snow-balls  from  a 
drift  which  had  been  formed  by  the  strong  westerly  winds 
of  the  previous  week.  When  the  ammunition  box  was 
filled,  as  many  more  were  made  as  could  be  conveniently 
stowed  about  the  cruisers.  After  this  was  done,  there 
seemed  no  excuse  for  waiting  longer. 

"  Come  along,  fellows,"  said  Joe  Hickey  ;  "  let's  be  get- 
ting along  and  clear  that  gang  out." 

"Easy,  now,"  cautioned  Jimmy;  "we  want  to  do  this 
thing  in  regular  military  fashion.  We'll  hoist  sail  and 
slide  away  among  the  islands  as  near  as  we  can  get  to 
Settlers'  Island  without  being  seen.  The  Sitou-flake  will 
keep  well  ahead  as  an  advance-guard,  to  warn  the  rest  if 
the  enemy  are  sighted.  If  we  can,  I  want  to  get  as  far 
as  that  little  swampy  island  just  south  of  Settlers'  with- 
out being  seen.  If  we  can  reach  there  in  safety,  half  of 
us  will  make  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  and  attack  the  isl- 
and in  order  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  enemy." 

"What  you  want  to  develop  their  strength  for?"  asked 
Peter  Kelsey.  "I  guess  they're  strong  enough  already." 

"Pete, "said  Jimmy,  "I'm  afraid  you  are  not  up  in 
tactics.  What  I  meant  by  that  technical  term  was  to 
find  out  just  how  strong  they  are.  When  six  or  eight 
fellows  come  up  and  begin  to  fire  snow-balls  at  them,  of 
course  they'll  all  turn  out  to  drive  us  away.  If  there  are 
only  a  few  of  them,  the  rest  of  our  crowd  will  come  up, 
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and  we  will  overpower  them  by  mere  force  of  numbers.  If 
there  are  a  lot  of  them,  our  reconnoitring  party  will  re- 
treat, firing.  Then  they'll  probably  come  out  and  chase  us. 
The  retreat  must  be  kept  up  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy,  if 
possible,  below  where  the  rest  of  us  are  concealed.  This 
party,  which  we  will  call  the  reserve,  will  then  rush  out 
and  make  a  bee  line  for  the  steamboat,  and  prepare  to  de- 
fend it  with  the  cannon,  while  the  boys  who  have  been  re- 
treating make  a  quick  turn  around  the  southern  point  of 
the  island,  and  join  the  reserve  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  Rici'r  Sprite.  Unless  they  very  greatly  outnumber 
us,  we  can  easily  hold  the  boat  against  them,  and  as  all 
their  things  are  probably  on  board,  they  will  soon  be  glad 
to  make  terms  with  us  when  they  find  that  they  can't 
drive  us  out." 

"Say,  boys,"  said  George  Graham,  "that's  a  dandy 
scheme.  Boundless,  old  fello\v,  you've  done  yourself 
proud.  I  propose  three  cheers  for  Boundless  Jimmy  At — 

" 'Sh  !"  interrupted  Jimmy,  warniugly.  "There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  to  cheer  if  the  plan  succeeds." 

Jimmy  now  called  for  volunteers  for  the  reconnoitring 
party,  but  as  the  entire  outfit  rose  as  one  boy  and  volun- 
teered, he  chose  George  Graham,  Will  Halsted,  Sam 
Wilbur,  Charley  Franklin,  and  Godfrey  Dubois  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  reserve  he  put  in  command  of  Jack  Prall. 
The  column  now  moved  as  he  had  directed;  the  Snoiv- 
flake,  Jimmy  steering  it,  and  Godfrey  and  George  Gra- 
ham to  look  after  the  sail,  keeping  about  a  hundred  yards 
in  advance. 

The  low  swampy  island  chosen  for  their  ambush  was 
reached  without  their  being  observed  by  any  one  so  far 
as  they  could  tell.  Certainly  Jimmy's  keen  eyes  had 
failed  to  descry  any  living  being  on  or  near  Settlers' 
Island.  From  the  place  where  the  boys  were  now  gathered 
a  long  point  to  the  eastward  shut  out  their  view  of  the 
steamboat,  except  for  the  smokestack  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  pilot-house.  A  thin  line  of  light  smoke,  which 
the  increasing  wind  was  blowing  up  the  river  in  an 
almost  horizontal  direction,  told  them,  however,  that  some- 
body was  certainly  in  possession  of  the  island  and  the 
steamboat,  and  was  probably  prepared  to  defend  it. 

The  reconnoitring  party  now  left  their  cruisers  and  put 
on  their  skates,  filled  their  pockets  with  small  hard  snow- 
balls, and  with  Jimmy  at  their  head  struck  out  for  the 
River  Sprit'-. 

Jimmy  and  his  companions  rapidly  approached  the 
Rici'r  Sj'iriti'.  It  was  evidently  occupied  by  quite  a  party. 
A  stove-pipe  projected  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
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cabin,  and  several  figures  could  indistinctly  lie  seen  mm 
ing  aboul  inside       \  great  quantitj  of  debris,  such  as  tin 

:\  b<.ii]es.  old  iiuno.  ashes,  coffee  LM mis.  ami 

such  like,  strewed  aboul  "ii  the  snuu  anil  mi  the  iee. 
seeineil  I"  imlieate  thai  the  campers  h:nl  probably  been 
1  here  a  I  read  \  some  I  ill  le  time  <  >n  I  \  cue  |iei'snn  w  as  VIS 
il)h-  ->ui  ni'  dooi  one  of  the  party  \vlm  was  hnsy  splin  iii'j- 
kindlings  mi  the  forward  deck.  His  back  was  turned 
tnwanl  Ihe  Inivs.  ami  lie  was  bending  over  apparently 
unconscious  of  their  approach. 

Asthe\  'j'ot  well  within  ieh  of  the  six  hoys  drew 

.1  L'oiiil  hai'd  snow  hall  I'rmn  his  pocket,  ami  al  : I  I'i'mn 

Jimmy  eaeli  toolf  nood  aim  ami  let  drive  at  the  target. 

I  hie  SHOW  hall  kmiekeil  oil'  his  hat,  hut  the  oilier  live 
sped  I  rue  to  their  mark  :  ami  with  a  loud  cheer  the  sharp- 

-I ters  dashed  mi  toward  the  hoat.  only  lo  hi-  greeted 

with  a  yell  which  fairly  curdled  their  hlood.  as  the 
objecl  of  ilu'ir  allenlitins  straightened  himself  —  they 
thought  he  would  never  slop  straightening  and  turned 
around,  revealing  to  their  astonished  and  horror-stricken 
ga/.e  the  hideous  face  and  figure  of  a  stalwart  six-foot 

tramp.  Purple  and  sj -hless  with  rage  he  poised  his 

hatchet  lor  an  instant,  and  then  sent  it,  hurtling  through 
the  air  al  the  foremost,  of  the  boys,  while  a  horde  of  un- 
kempt, ill  favored  men  came  pouring  out  upon  the  deck. 

[TO    UK    COXTIXl'KD.] 


A    VALENTINE    PARTY. 

BY   EMMA  J.   GRAY. 

goody!  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Thank  you 
ever  so  much.  You  are  just  the  dearest  aunty  in 
all  the  world."  and  with  these  impulsive  words  Marion 
Morgan  caught  hold  of  her  aunt,  drew  her  from  her  rock- 


OH,  g 
eve 


"  YOU    ARK    JUST    THE    DKARKST    AU.NTY    IN    THE    WORLD." 


ing  chair,  and  commenced  whirling  her  around  the  room, 
meantime  gaylj  humming  the  seductive  music  of  the 
Ih'eam  land  \Valt/es. 

"Marion,  what  is  the  matter'  are  you  never  to  It-am 
repose  of  manner:"  asked  her  mother,  as  half  wondering- 
ly.  half  reproviii'j  1  \  .  she  looked  up  from  Ihe  hook  which 
had  fully  engrossed  her  tortile  last  hour. 

"  lleposc  of  manner'  I  fear  not,  mamma  dear.  Some- 
how it  isn't  in  me;  besides,  had  you  been  watching,  you 
would  have  seen  thai  Aunt  I'eiielope  and  I  had  mil-  heads 
together,  and.  result  —  I'm  to  have  a  valentine  party. 
Aunt  Pen  has  promised  it  to  me  because  of  my  improve- 
ment in  penmanship  this  |iast  year.  <  >h,  somebody  hur- 
rah !  1  can  scarcely  wait  for  Ihe  time  to  i ie."  ami  with 

these  words  Marion  laughingly  commenced  dancing  again, 
bill  in  a  few  moments  whirled  herself  out  of  t,he  room. 

"Idon'l  know  what,  to  make  of  that  child.  Penelope; 
she  will  be  ten  years  old  next  month,  and  she  has  not 
one  atom  of  dignity,  and  is  the  most  light  hearted  thing 
I  ever  saw." 

"For  what  you  term  her  'light,  heart'  you  should  be 
very  grateful,  sister,  and  as  for  dignity,  that  may  come  in 
lime.  You  know  she  is  never  fretful,  but  always  cheery 
and  bright.  Why,  she  is  like  sunlight  to  this  home.  I 
am  sure  1  don't  know  what  we  two  people  would  do  with- 
out her." 

''Well,  now,  Penelope,  don't  get  started  sermonizing; 
that  never  takes  with  me.  you  know.  As  for  this  party, 
you  cannot  afford  to  give  it  to  her.'' 

"I  don't   like  the  words  'cannot  atl'ord,'  sister;   they 
keep  numberless  good  times  out  of  this  world." 
"  But  they  are  true  just  the  same." 
"  I  don't  know  about  that." 

"  Well,  you  couldn't  afford  a  new  satin  gown  last  week, 
and  such  a  bargain,  too!" 

"That,  was  because  I  had  this  party  in  mind. 
If  I  choose  to  spend  money  on  a  party  instead  of 
on  a  new  dress,  that  is  for  myself  to  settle.  Be- 
sides. I  do  not  intend  to  spend  much  money  on 
the  party." 

"  Well,  then,  you  will  give  a  horribly  mean  af- 
fair, and  I  shall  be  just  ashamed  to  look  my  friends 
in  the  face  after  it.  Remember,  Penelope,  if  Mari- 
on is  your  niece,  she  is  my  daughter,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  wish  to  disgrace  us." 

'  Now,  sister,  don't  worry.  As  Marion  said, 
we  had  our  heads  together;  she  will  help  me  and 
I  will  help  her,  and  between  us  we  will  give  this 
party  in  good  form,  and  that  you  must  admit  is 
not  always  done,  even  when  a  large  amount  of 
money  has  been  expended," 

"That  is  true, "replied  Mrs.  Morgan,  "and  peo- 
ple do  not  always  enjoy  themselves  at  parties  ci- 
ther. Do  you  remember  that,  birthday  party 
Marion  went  to  last  January,  where  she  said  ev- 
erybody seemed  so  doleful  that  she  was  sure  they 
could  hardly  wait  for  tin:  time  to  come  to  start 
home;  that  every  one  was  perfectly  miserable,  and 
she  Ihe  most  miserable  of  all.'" 

"  I  can  hardly  imagine  our  Marion  ever  really 
feeling  miserable,"  laughingly  replied  her  sister; 
"  but  I  know  the  party  you  refer  to  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, ami  Marion  was  wise  enough  to  know  why. 
She  told  me  nobody  knew  whal  to  do.  I  remem- 
ber how  I  laughed  over  the  way  she  expressed 
herself:  'Aunty,  the  boys  and  girls  just  stood 
around  like  Zekle,  who 

"Stood    :i    .-pi'll    ell    our    I'm  it    t'u-t  ; 

Then  stood  a  spell   on  t'other, 
An'  on    whirl)  one  he  felt,  tin-   wnst 
Ilf  ronldn't  ha'  told  ye  mithcr." 

No  one  was  there  who  cared  any  thing  about  young 
people;  I  guess  I  know  when  folks  like  me.      I  felt 
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as  if  cold  water  was  running 
down  my  back  all  the  lime, 
and  J  uaMi'l  a  bit  colder  ci 
tlier,  for  Mrs.  Stone  wa  1 1  — Ber- 
th a's  mother — you  know.  said. 
"Child,  you  look  as  though 
you  had  a  fever."  If  I  was 
Bertha,  I  would  never  ur, '  . 
party  again— no,  not  as  long 
as  I  live,  unless  I  had  an 
aunt,  cousin,  or  somebody 
around  that  young  people 
couldn't  help  loving,  and 
then  things  would  go.  \Vli\. 
aunty,  some  of  the  children 
were  really  afraid  to  enter 
the  room.  I  was  half  sen  red 
myself,  and  you  know  I'm 
not  very  bashful.'  " 

"Penelope,        don't       you 
think    grown    people     some- 
times suffer  a  similar  expen 
ence?" 

"Certainly  I  do.  and  for 
the  same  reason.  A  hosless 
should  be  magnetic,  cordial, 
and  tactful,  and  when  she 

lias     llOt       tiiese      ijllalihes       ill 

herself,  she  should  invite 
some  one  who  has  them  to 
receive  with  her.  But  here 
comes  Marion.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  spoiling  her  anticipa- 
tion of  a  pleasant  evening 
by  worrying  her  about  mo- 
ney or  anything  else.  Do 
look  on  the  bright  side,  sis- 
ter." 

"Well,  mother  mine,  here 
am  I  like  a  bad  penny,  back 
again.  I  thought  I  would 
study  my  history  lesson  with 
you  this  time,  and  what  do 
you  suppose!  This  morning 

in  school  we  talked  about  St.  Valentine's  day.  I  didn't 
think  that  proper  Miss  Emery  knew  there  was  such  a  day, 
and  when  she  asked  which  of  us  could  tell  her  what  the 
fourteenth  day  of  February  was  noted  for,  about  a  dozen 
of  us  called  out,  '  For  Valentines.'  Then  you  should  have 
seen  how  shocked  she  looked  and  how  straight  she  got. 
Why,  she  sat  at  least  a  foot  higher,  and  cautiously  opening 
her  mouth,  without  the  shadow  of  a  smile,  said  that  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1778,  the  first  salute  was 
made  to  the  American  flag.  Now,  you  know  I'm  as  fond 
of  our  flag  as  any  New  York  city  girl  could  possibly  lie, 
but  her  answer  was  so  different  from  ours,  and  her  man- 
ner and  enunciation  were  so  paralyzing,  that  I  laughed 
aloud,  and,  as  a  consequence,  was  detained  to  write  all 
this  rigamarole,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  repeating 
word  for  word  to-morrow.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it, 
mamma  .'" 

"Yes,  very  much." 

"We  received  our  name,  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1770,  but  we  had  to  wait  until  the  fol- 
lowing June  before  Congress  came  to  a  decision  about 
our  flag.  And  that  same  time  a  Captain  John  Paul  Jones 
was  appointed  commander  of  a  ship  called  the  Ranger, 
and  over  this  ship  was  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  but 
next  came  the  question,  would  it  be  acknowledged  as  an 
ensign  of  an  independent  nation?  After  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  France  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  commerce  with  us,  and  about  this  time  John 
Paul  Jones  took  under  convoy  some  American  ships  that 
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wanted  to  accompany  the  French  fleet,  waiting  to  take- 
them  beyond  the  British  cruisers.  On  February  the  22d,. 
1778,  he  wrote  the  maritime  committee  the  following:  'I 
was  off  the  bay  the  13th  inst.,  and  sent  my  boat  in  the 
next  day  to  know  if  the  admiral  would  return  my  salute. 
He  answered  that  he  would  return  to  me  (as  the  senior 
American  Continental  officer  in  Europe)  the  same  salute 
he  was  authorized  by  his  court  to  return  to  an  admiral 
in  Holland  or  any  other  republic,  four  guns  less  than  the 
salute  given.  Therefore  I  anchored  in  the  entrance  at  a 
distance  from  the  French  fleet,  and  on  the  14th  inst.  I  was 
induced  to  accept  his  offer,  as  it  was  in  fact  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  American  independence.'  " 

"Oh,  what  a  noise!  That  girl  has  not  a  nerve  in  her 
body,  and  thinks  that  no  one  else  has." 

"Law.  ma'am!  I  heerd  yer  carrying  on  sech  a  talk 
I  thought  mebbe  ye  wouldn't  hear  the  likes  of  me,  and 
sez  I  to  meself,  sez  I,  '  I'll  give  the  door  an  extra  knock 
or  two.'  Shure  it's  me  own  four  knuckles  that's  suffered 
most;  and  here  be  two  of  the  most  beauteous  litters  these 
blue  eyes  of  mine  have  iver  looked  on." 

"  Delia,  how  often  have  I  told  you  to  carry  letters  on  a 
tra\  '.  and  there  you  stand  gazing  at  the  letters  held  light 
in  one  hand,  while  the  other  one  holds  the  tray  dangling 
by  your  side." 

"  But,  ma'am,  only  look  ye  at  this  little  b'y,  undressed 
intirely  only  for  his  two  wings  and  purty  cap,  and  holdin' 
fast  unto  a  bow  like.  What  is  them  things  piercin'  like 
into  a  heart  ?'' 
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••  The\  are  arrows;  and.  Delia,  no  more  remarks. 

A  i  the  mention  of  arrows  and  Delia's  description  of 
Cupid  Marion  jumped,  and  was  at  her  mother's  side  just 
as  Mrs  Morgan  was  saying.  "These  letters  are  for  yon," 

I i,.    sec. mil    Marion    noticed    the  superscript  ion.  which 

was  I  lie  same  on   both  : 


MISS    MOltllAX, 

'.'     I.KSMIX     1'l.AC'K, 

NEW  Yiii:k   I'm. 


••  Am   I    Miss  Morgan,  mamma  .'" 

"Certainly.  Yim  arc  an  only  child  ;  had  you  an  elder 
mister,  you  would  then  lit-  addressed  as  Miss  Marion  Mor- 
gan." 

Hastily  tearing-  tin-  decorated  envelope  o])en,  she  next 
noticed  that  the  paper  hail  at  its  heading  the  same  decora- 
tion as  was  on  the  envelope,  and  then  she  read  aloud : 

•"  .Mi~s  Ilrlm  WviiKin-|i  rci|iii^t-i  ynur  pivsciicc  :it  a  Valentine  Party, 
AVi"li!c-sd;iy  <'\rniim.  Frlmi;iry  tlie  Foiirtrni!  h 

"'3  Wot  Fifty-third  Street.  Dancing,  eight  o'clock.' 

Such  style  for  that  little  minx,  only  twelve  years  old  '. 
Well,  I'll  see  what  the  next  letter  has  to  say."  This 
proved  to  he  a  similar  invitation,  but  it  had  two  envelopes, 
the  outside  one  bearing  the  address,  the  inside  one  the 
name  only.  The  paper  in  both  ca.ses  was  white  and  cream 
wove;  the  size  was  also  the  same,  being  live  and  one-half 
inches  long  by  three  and  one-half  inches  wide.  The 
inside  envelope  was  four  inches  long  by  three  wide,  the 
outer  envelope  being  a. trifle  larger  each  way;  the  letter- 
ing on  both  invitations  was  engraved.  "  Here  am  1  in- 
vited to  two  parties  the  same  night  I  am  going  to  give 
one!  Now.  what  shall  1  do?" 

"Do?"  queried  her  mother.  "  "\Yrite  at  once  to  both 
telling  them  you  cannot  come.  It  is  only  proper  to  re- 
spond to  an  invitation.  How  would  you  like  it  if  those 
you  expect  to  invite  to  your  party  did  not  inform  you 
as  to  their  coming?  Think  of  the  many  annoyances  it 
would  cause,  particularly  in  the  supper-room  !" 

"  <  )b,  I  see.     Well,  tell  me  what  to  say,  mamma  dear." 

"Miss  Morgan  thanks  Miss  Helen  Wynkorp  for  her 
kind  invitation  for  St.  Valentine's  night,  and  regrets 
that  a  previous  engagement  will  prevent  her  acceptance. 
February  the  first." 

"  1  never  wrote  so  formal  a,  note  in  all  my  life,"  was 
Marion's  comment,  as  she  leisurely  wiped  her  pen. 

"You  probably  have  never  before  had  as  formal  an 
invitation.  A  formal  invitation  calls  for  a  formal  re- 
sponse, and  the  contrary." 

'•  \Vhy,  Aunt  Penelope,  hat  and  cloak  on!  Where 
are  you  bound ?" 

"  1  am  going  to  match  this  paper  and  envelope,"  hold- 
ing up  the  last-read  invitation.  "As  both  of  your  invi- 
tations came  from  people  of  wealth  and  culture,  it 
proves  that  both  decorated  and  not  decorated  paper  are 
correct,  the  difference  being  a  matter  of  taste  only.  And, 
unolher  thing,  is  your  party  list  ready?'' 

"Yes,  aunty." 

"  How  many  names?" 

"  Kiuht  v-nine." 

"Then  I  will  get  one  hundred  sheets  of  paper,  two 
hundred  envelopes,  and  one  hundred  two-cent  ]n •.stage- 
stamps.  For  doubtless  you  will  think  of  other  names." 

"Am  I  to  write  the  invitations,  aunty1?" 

"  Yes.  partly  to  save  money,  and  partly  to  please  me. 
I  will  be  far  more  gratilied  with  my  niece's  penmanship 
than  1  would  be  even  with  such  perfect  engraving  as 
this  fashionable,  stationer  has  done.  Besides,  what  am  I 
giving  you  the  party  for.'" 


"That  is  true,  aunty,  and  there  is  a  kiss  to  help  you 
pardon  this  rattle-brain  niece  of  yours.  |)on't  \oii  re- 
member when  I  was  a  lillle  girl  I  used  to  think  that 

kisses  cured  everything?     K\en  at  the  time   I   fell  down 

slairsalid  lore  my  forehead  I  wondei-ed  why  the  doctor 
didn't  kiss  me.  instead  of  sewing  me  up.  Now.  what 
other  help  shall  I  give  you  '." 

"  l'>c  reads  to  commence  wnlni'j;  the  invitations  when 
1  return,  as  I  he  fact  yon  have  received  I  wo  already  proves 
that  yours  should  be  out  ;  and  here  is  a  surprise  for  you  • 
enough  mousseline  de  sole  to  make  yon  a  new  frock." 

"  \Yli\,  . \iint  J'enelope,  I  supposed  of  course  I  had  lo 
wear  my  same  old  party  dress,  though  I've  done  a  lot  of 
thinking  about  it." 

While  thus  talking,  Marion  was  rapidly  undoing  the 
wrappings,  and  when  she  found  that  the  material  was  a, 
creamy  white  ground  wilh  moss -rose  buds  all  over  it,  as 
,  if  showered  with  them,  she  almost  squeezed  her  aunt  to 
death.  Ill  fact,  Aunt  Penelope,  gasping  for  breath,  man- 
aged to  say. 

"Give  it  to  your  mother,  child.  I  think  she  will  make 
it  for  you,  and  tell  her  Madame  Ba pi  isle  says  that  girls 
of  your  age  wear  their  skirts  shorter,  and  that  party 
frocks  as  well  as  street  ones  are  made  simpler.  Marion, 
do  not  worry  your  little  head  about  the  party  an\  more; 
leave  everything  but  writing  the  invitations  to  me." 

How  rapidly  the  time  flew  now,  for  Aunt  Penelope 
was  such  a,  busy  woman,  planning  and  arranging,  so  that 
everything  would  be  economical  and  yet  satisfactory, 
and  when  the  night,  of  the  party  came  all  was  in  readi- 
ness. She  insisted  that  Marion  should  be  dressed  and  in 
the  parlor  half  an  hour  ahead  of  time,  partly  to  keep  her 
from  being  nervous,  and  partly  to  have  her  there  to  re- 
ceive, in  case  any  of  the  young  people  made  a  mistake 
regarding  their  arrival. 

Marion  did  her  part  as  hostess  with  perfect  grace,  and 
after  cordially  greeting  her  friends,  would  convey  them 
to  her  mother  and  aunt,  who  stood  near.  And  Aunt 
Penelope  was  ever  on  the  alert,  so  that  the  most  bashful 
and  nervous  child  felt  as  much  at  ease  as  if  in  the  famil- 
iar parlors  of  her  own  home. 

Dancing  was  the  chief  amusement,  for  which  Mrs. 
Morgan  played.  But  as  there  are  always  some  guests  at 
every  parly  who  do  not.  dance,  so  was  it  at  Marion's,  and 
the  following  games  were  introduced:  "Dumb  Crambo," 
"Celebrated  Characters,"  "Memory." 

When  the  last  game  was  played,  each  of  the  young 
people  was  escorted  to  a  small  table  which  was  secreted 
behind  a  screen.  On  this  table  had  been  placed  thirty 
dill'ereut  articles,  including  pulverized  spices,  small  bot- 
tles of  liquid,  books," etc.  Each  individual  was  allowed 
U-n  seconds  in  which  to  familiarize  himself  or  herself  with 
the  things  on  the  table.  Then  each  wrote  down  a  list  of 
the  things,  titles  of  books,  etc.,  from  memory,  and  then 
the  young  gentleman  and  lady  whose  lists  were  nearest 
perfection  received  valentines  as  prizes.  As  more  than  one 
was  entitled  to  it,  the  prize  was  drawn  for. 

A  few  moments  before  supper  Aunt.  Penelope  handed 
Marion  two  baskets,  and  told  her  to  oll'er  the  basket 
knotted  with  pink  ribbon  to  the  girls,  and  the  one  knotted 
with  red  ribbon  to  the  boys.  From  these  baskets  each  ' 
one  drew  a  paper  heart  about  three  inches  long  and 
wide  in  proportion.  These  hearts  could  be  suspended 
by  means  of  narrow  pink  satin  ribbons,  and  each  heart 
was  slightly  decorated  with  water-color  paints.  In  the 
same  basket  DO  two  hearts  were  alike,  but  their  duplicates 
were  found  in  the  others.  Each  boy  watched  the  heart 
he  had  drawn,  and  this  decided  whom  he  should  take  to 
supper.  When  all  were  arranged,  Mrs.  Morgan  played  a 
march,  and  Marion,  with  her  partner,  led. 

The  dining-room  was  beautiful.  The  chandelier  was 
wound  around  with  smilax,  and  ended  in  a  profuse  pink 
satin  bow,  which  Marion  afterwards  learned  was  the  sash 
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she  had  worn  at  every  par!\    she  hail  gone  to  for  the 
two   winters.      The   table    uas   also  decorated    with    pink 


I  Lave  seen  these  little  sleds  used  by  boys  and  girls  <>!' 
live   ">r   six   years   of   age   on    the   roughest   ami   steepest 


satin    ribbons  that  had    a   similar    history.       Where    the      mountain-sides  on  the  snow-crust,  and  they  were  always 
ribbon   was  creased  and  spotted,  Ail  111   1'c  nc  lope  had  deftly 

covered  the  places  with  fern  leaves. 

The  centre  piece  was  found  lo  be  a.  mirror  long  since 
discarded  on  account  of  its  frame-.  This  was  concealed 
bv  fern  leaves,  and  on  the  mirror  itself  pink  rose-buds 
had  been  irregularly  dropped. 

The  house  plants  had  made  of  the  mantel  a  complete 
bower  of  green,  notwithstanding  those  Aunt  Penelope 
had  saved  for  the  parlor  and  hall. 

The  roses  she  had  allowed  herself  to  buy  could  also  lie 
found  in  the  parlor  and  young  ladies'  dressing-room;  but 
the  chief  decoration  was  given  to  where  they  bad  supper, 
and  Aunt  Penelope  hopes  she  will  always  remember  the 
sight  of  the  happy  young  faces  in  that  transformed  room. 

The  menu  was: 

Sandwiches,                      Lettuce,  ('nished  Peanuts, 

Tongue',  ('rein 1  Oysters,  Chicken  Salad, 

As-anted   Kisses,         I'neiiiimit  Halls,  JIacar is, 

Kili<.i-< 'ake  \vith  Strawberry  Icing. 
Mixed  t'andy  in  Pansy  Motto  Papers, 

Ice-Oeain,  Ribbon  Blanc-mange,  1-Viiits, 

Paper-shell  Almonds,  Lemonade,  Ice  Water. 

LOOK    OCT    OF    THE    WAV  '. 

Sandwiches  of  whatever   tilling  had   all   the  crust  re- 
moved, then  rolled  and  kept  together  by  narrow  pink  rib-     under  such  perfect  control  that  I  never  heard  of  an  acci- 
boii  tied  in  a  bow  with  short  ends.  dent. 

The  ring-cake  was  cut  in  as  many  pieces  as  there  were          Twenty  or  more  of  these  little  craft  can  be  made  from 
guests,  anil  one  of  the  girls  was  fortunate  enough  to  lind     one  barrel  with  a  pound  of  three-inch  nails. 
in  her  piece  a  gold  love-knot  ring,  which  just  fitted  her 
little  linger. 


A  YOUNG  CANADIAN  HABIT  AN  BOY'S 
SLED. 

BY  G.  M    FAIECHILD,  JUN. 

AMONG-  the  young  habitan  boys  of  the  mountainous 
district  of  Quebec,  Canada,  a  little  sled  is  used  which 
is  so  novel  and  simple  in  construction,  and  affords  such 
famous  sport  on  the  steep  mountain  roads,  that  I  am 
certain  its  introduction  to  the  boy  and  girl  readers  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 
Any  boy  can  construct  one  in  a  few  moments,  and  the 
cost  is  practically  nothing. 

A  good  smooth  stave  from  a  barrel  having  been  pro- 
cured, an  upright  bunk  about  twelve  inches  high  is  se- 
curely nailed  to  it.  On  the  top  of  this  bunk  a  seat  is 
nailed.  This  may  be  also  a  piece  of  barrel  stave  about 
fifteen  inches  long.  The  sled  is  now  complete.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  will  assist  my  description. 

Now  for  a  slide  down  some  small  hill  to  begin  with. 
Seated  011  the  bunk  seat,  both  hands  holding  the  ends  of 


the  seat,  and  both  feet  touching  the  snow  to  help  bal- 
ance the  little  craft  and  to  steer  it.  away  you  go.  Such 
an  exciting  run,  such  fun,  so  easily  guided  and  con- 
trolled, no  danger,  for  a  firm  pressure  of  the  feet  on  the 
snow  brings  the  little  craft  to  a  standstill  at  will,  and  as 
it  weighs  but  a  pound,  it  is  so  easily  carried  up  hill. 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

KING  CHARLEMAGNE   f.-ll   on  the   Paynini   horde, 
And   soldered    them   off  the  limil. 
"The.   faith    of  our  Lord  shall   live!"   quoth  lie, 

"I  .swear  by  this  good   right  hand!'' 
So  lie,  rode   wherever  the  fray    was  hot, 

And  charged    with   his  righteous  lance. 
Now,  what   shall    the  bo\s  of    America  do 
To  follow  the  King  of  France  ? 

Sir  Philip  Sydney,  on   Netherlands  field, 

Lay   wounded    and  racked   with   pain  ; 
Yet    when    I  hey    brought    him  a  cooling  Clip, 

He  put  it   aside  again. 
"Thy  need  is  greater   than   mine,"  he  said, 

TO  a   man   of  mean  degree. 
Will   the   lads  of  America  copy   fair 

That  flower  of  courtesy  ? 

Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  captain   of  one 

Good  ship   on  the   western  sea; 
And  lie   fought  ten  thousand  Spanish  blades 

For  a  losing  victory. 
"I  die,  for  religion   and   queen!"  he  cried, 

Ere  bis  soul  took  .splendid   Might. 
Now,  how  shall  the    hoys  of  America  serve 

Their  country,  like   that  good  knight? 

In  stately  line  stand   America's   kings, 

And   greater  than  all  arc   three — 
George  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  old  King  Ben 

MM'  the    printers'  guild   was  lie!) — 
And  every  boy  who  reveres  her  soil 

Is  heir  to    the    throne   and   crown  ; 
And  his   the  joy    to  uphold  her  Hag, 

Should  jealousy  pluck  it  down. 

Emblazoned    forever  in  starry   light 

Are   the   paths  of  the  living  dead; 
What  one  of  us  would  not  follow  them, 

With   sounding   and   valiant  tread? 
And  when  our  Mother  demands  her  sons, 

To  the  .summons  shall   come   the  cry. 
From  loyal   hearts  and   from  passionate  lips, 

"America,  here  am  I!"  ALICE  BROWN. 
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-"k-'SKSSWr 


Ilf 


ST.    VALKNTINH'S    DAY     IN    THE    THOI'ICS. 


TiiDiu.i,-.  "Papa,  don't  you  lliink  people 
1;ill<  vcrv  crooked  sometimes  f" 

I'.M'A.     "  (  'I'ookcdU  .      M'll      lili':ill.          \\  I'll.      I 

ill  MI'!    K  no\\ .      I  low  '" 

Toi>m.i:s.  "Win.  lot-  one  ilium,  lliry  say 
I  In-  \\  mil  ruin's  Ihiongh  tin-  trees,  :uul  il 
,„„•>»•/.  l'\r  been  watchiug,  and  tin-  \\  iml 
goes  along  i|iurtly  nil  H  gels  t"  ill'-  trees, 
ami  llii'H  Ihi-y  begin  In  li.ulil  n  :MII|  n\  In 
Keep  il  I'l-cim  fining  through.  'I'lii'.v  make  all 
I  In-  fuss." 

|'M'\.    "  I'.llt    how   about    till'  trri's.  nn    1>"\    .' 

Weren't  the\  verj   still  Mini  quiet, too,  before 

the    \\illil    I'.'llne  .'       Tile    wind    seems    In    me     In 

In'   like    M    great    main     | pie     I    know. and 

even  smile  sniMll  hoys.  Il  goes  along  i|llletl\ 
Mild  noiselessly  so  Inn;;  :is  il  IMS  things  its 
o\\  ii  w  MV.  hut  just  MS  soon  ns  il  meets  ain  op 
|insition  there  is  I  rollhle." 

|':I|IM  slii|i|ieil    here   Mini    Innkeil   al   Toddles, 

expecting  an  answer, bu1  the  lit  t  le  hoy  seem- 
ed to  he  thinking. 


Ti'Aim.i:.     "  \\'ell,    .lolinnie.     I     hope     you 
liMve   heen    doing    MS    I    lold    yon;    not    only 

M(Hili:i:     "Fred,    \\liy     don'l,     yon     write,     your    lompnsit  ion       talking  hut  .thinking  in  ]''ieinh." 

lessons.'"  .IiiilXMi'.    "Yes,  sir;    l\e  thou^lit;!  nond  deal  in  French/' 

l'i;i:n.   "  1  liaven'l  n'nl  a  le.'id-]ieiieil."  TKAI  ui'ii:.   "  I'm  very  .nhid  to  hear  it.      N'«w    tell   me  sunn     ol 

Mn  rn nit.   "What  did  yon  do  with  the  one  Mill  had  this  morn-       your  thoughts." 
ingf"  .IOIIXXIK.   "Oh.    I   caiiniit   iln    Ihat.    hicMiise  when    1    think   in 

I-'KKP    "Baby  chewed  it  to  pieces,  and  now  I  suppose  she's  cry-      Krem-h  I  don't  mult  i-.iimul  mi/srlf." 
ing  for  another."  + — 

THAT'S    WHY. 

"  I'll  like  to  lie  Mil   Kskilllo  hoy,"  said  Ari'hie. 

"  \Vliy  so  ?"  asked  liis  I'M!  her. 

"  HecMiise  in  VMCMtion  when  M  fellow  lias  lots  of  time  to  "o 
ska  I  iii^  and  eo.-isl  IIIL;  I  lnTe  isn't  any  iee  or  snow  nearrr  than  the 
Ml'etic  regions." 


"I   \\isii,  oil,  1    wish,"  said   ilissatislied  Tim, 
"That    1    wen-   a    lish.aiid   how   hard   I   would  swim! 
And   now,  every    time   that    I    leave  solid   eroiuid. 
Mamma's  in   a   panic   for   fear  I'll  i;et  drou  ned. 

"And   yet,  1  suppose   that's  a    venturesome   wish. 

Hi 'i-aiise,  just    as  soon    as   I    turn    to  a    lish. 

I'd  have  a  lish    mother  and   aunts  hy   the  score 

Who'd  fret  just  as  much  lest  I'd  drown  on   the  shore." 


CONUNDRUM. 

WHY  is  a  painful  tooth  like  Sunday  ? — Uecnuse   it  nhjects  to 
worked  on. 


SlSTKK.   "  .laek,  how  do  you  feel  this  morning  ?" 
JACK.    "  Oh,  I  feel    \M'II  elidll^ll   to  eat    some   of  those    lionhons 
that  Mr.  Thaver  sent  von  last   ni^ht." 


A   PARTICULAR  DOLL. 

KITTIE.   "My  new  doll  has  heen  very  naughty." 
l,i  in  I,.    "  What's  the  mat  I  er  .'" 

KITI'IK.  "  Well,  I  don't  think  she  likes  to  be  tailed  Mary  Ann 
Jane,  after  the  cook  and  nnrsi- 


IK  Aveut  into  the  pantry,  and  reaching  up  to  a  high 
shelf,  tipped  over  a  milk-pan. 

"  What  business  are  you  up  to  in  there  ?"  said  Maggie,  the  girl. 
when  she  heard  the  elatler. 

"  I'm  in  the  milk  business"  said  Marjoiie. 


NOTHING  LIKE   IMAGINATION. 

TOM  (to  Dinah,who  i*  grinding  co^/rr).  "Aunt  Dinah,  don't  yon 
wish  that  coii'ec-mill  was  an  organ,  so  you  could  enjoy  the 
ii'usic.  ?" 

DIXAH.  "No,  indeedv,  honey!       Dat    I   don't!       Kf  a   pnsson 
ATXTIK.   "  Arc  you  leal  ning  to  skate.  May  '.'"  grinds  a  street-organ  he's  'bliged  to  take  any  sort  o'  music  it's  a 

MAY.  "  Yes,  'm  ;   and  I'm  doing  very  well.      I've  got  along  far       mind  to  give  Mm;   but  when   I   turns   my  eolt'ce-mill   I  'mag 9 

enough  not  to  cry  any  more  w  hen  I  fall  down."  any  sort  o'  chime  I  wants,  an'  grinds  accordiu'." 


GRriAT 


'WOODMAN,  SPARE    T1IIS    TRUE!" 
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CHAPTER     V. 

TM1E  foremost  boy  was  .Jimmy  At  water,  and  if  lie  had 
been  standing  still,  the  tramp's  hatchet  must  have 
struck  him  a  serious  if  not  a  falal  blow.  But  Jimmy 
and  the  rest  of  the  reconnoitring  party  had  been  skating 
at  top  speed,  and  were  unable  to  check  their  onward 
course  at  once.  Jimmy  saw  the  hatchet  coming'  and 
ducked,  and  the  missile  passed  harmlessly  over  his  head, 
chipping  a  great  piece  out  of  the  ice  about  twenty  feet 
behind  him.  The  boys'  impetus  carried  them  almost 


under  the  guard-rail  of  the  boat  before  they  fully  realized 
what  a  hornets'  nest  they  had  aroused.  But  it  did  not 
take  them  long-  to  turn  in  their  tracks  and  start  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  was  one  thing'  to  have  a  snowball 
tie-lit  with  a  crowd  of  Blurt'ton  boys,  and  another  thing 
to  engage  in  mortal  combat  with  a,  gang  of  burly  rullians. 
It  will  not  be  laid  to  the  boys' discredit  that  they  made 
the  quickest  time  skating  that  they  had  ever  made  in 
their  lives,  to  get  away  from  the  unhealthy  neighbor- 
hood into  which  they  had  unwittingly  ventured.  The 
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more  so,  since  the  entire  pack  of  tramps  took  up  the  cause 
of  their  ,n:i';neved  companion,  anil  began  tiring  anything 
that  came  handy  after  the  retreating  boys. 

A  sharp  piece  of  coal  struck  Abner  (Joodwin  just  bark 
of  Ills  ear.  making  a  slight  cut,  not.  sei-ious.  though  quite 
painful.  It  made  him  so  angry  that,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, he  stopped,  turned  around,  and  tired  a  snowball 
at  one  of  the  men  who  had  jumped  from  the  boat  lo  the 
ice.  The  man  not  expecting'  such  an  act  on  the  part  of 
the  boys  was  unprepared  for  the  attack,  and  the  snow- 
ball struck  him  fair  in  the  eye.  With  a  howl  of  rage 
he  started  in  pursuit,  and  was  followed  by  eight  or  ten 
of  his  associates.  Abner  did  not  stop  to  fire  any  more 
snowballs,  but  turned  and  quickly  followed  the  rest  of 
the  boys,  who  had  gained  quite  a  distance  on  him.  The 
men,  of  course,  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  wearing 
skates,  but  the  boys  in  their  anxiety  to  get  away  had 
made  a  bee  line  for  the  point  around  which  they  had  left, 
their  companions,  and  in  doing  so  had  come  upon  a 
piece  of  rough  snowy  ice  which  greatly  retarded  their 
pace. 

"To  the  left!  to  the  left!''  shouted  Jimmy,  as  soon 
as  he  realized  that  the  rough  ice  was  as  much  an  advan- 
tage to  the  tramps  as  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  boys. 
And  setting  the  example,  he  struck  oil'  at  right  angles 
to  the  original  course  in  order  to  get  on  the  smooth  ice 
again. 

The  boys  followed  him  ;  but  now  the  men  drew  rap- 
idly upon  them,  and  it  was  a  question  which  would 
reach  the  smooth  ice  first.  Panting  and  with  aching 
ankles  the  boys  sped  on. 

Abner  fortunately  saw  the  point  of  their  man<euvre 
in  time,  and  changed  his  course  before  striking  the 
rough  ice. 

The  entire  dramatis  personal  met  almost  in  a  bunch 
as  the  boys  felt  the  keen  edges  of  their  skates  take  the 
smooth  glassy  surface  of  the  river  ice,  and  with  long 
steady  strokes  they  drew  rapidly  away  from  their  pur- 
suers. Their  shout  of  triumph  was  echoed  by  a  yell  of 
baffled  rage  on  the  part  of  the  tramps  in  language  which 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  boys  made 
quick  work  of  turning  the  point  and  getting  hack  to  the 
reserve.  The  tramps  halted,  looking  after  their  retreat- 
ing figures. 

Breathless  the  boys  rejoined  their  anxious  friends,  and 
gasped  out  in  broken  sentences  the  bad  news  of  the  un- 
welcome intruders  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  pro- 
spective camping-place. 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  when  he  had  gained  the  whole  of 
the  story,  "I  suppose  there  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do; 
that  is  to  go  back." 

"Yes,"  said  Abner.  "We  don't  want  to  waste  any 
time  about  it,  either."  And  he  began  to  take  down  the 
sail  of  his  cruiser.  "Thunderation  !"  he  added,  "I  don't 
relish  rowing  all  the  way  back  against  this  wind." 

"What's  the  matter  with  going  down  about  a  couple 
of  miles,"  suggested  Sam  Wilbur,  "and  making  camp  on 
the  shore  ?" 

"Well,  you  can  if  you  want  to,"  said  George  Graham; 
"but  those  tramps  are  likely  enough  to  be  prowling 
around  as  far  as  that,  and  if  they  should  come  across  us 
at  any  time,  you  can  bet  they  would  make  it  hot  for  us." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Jimmy,  "  we'd  better  be  getting  away 
from  here." 

"Yes,  and  mighty  quick  too."  broke  in  Fenelon. 
"They're  coming  after  us  this  very  minute." 

It  was  indeed  as  Fenelon  had  said.  The  tramps  had 
sauntered  on  far  enough  to  discover  the  hiding-place  of 
the  boys,  and  were  now  coming  on  a  dead  run  for  them 
in  order  to  intercept  them  before  they  could  get  away. 

"My  gracious!"  exclaimed  Jimmy,  "we  can  never  row 
home  in  the  teeth  of  this  gale  fast  enough  to  escape  from 
those  fellows.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and 


We  must  do  that  quicker  than  we  ever  did  anything  be- 
fore. Kver\  hoily  jump  aboard  and  set  sail  at  once  up  the 
river.  Keep  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  Jack,  keep 
them  oil'  with  the  cannon  as  long  as  you  can.  Aimer, 
you  and  Larry  and  Horace  get  your  mast  and  sail  up 
again.  1'Yogsy,  come  help  me  raise  sail  ill  the  ammuni- 
tion car." 

The  hoys  fell  to  with  a  will.  Jack  trained  the  cannon 
on  the  approaching  roughs  with  such  good  aim  that  the 
tirst  shot  doubled  up  the  leader  with  a  well-directed  blow 
in  the  region  of  his  waist  hand.  The  tramps  paused  for 
a  minute  around  their  winded  companion,  unable  to  im- 
agine what  could  have  struck  him  with  such  violence,  as 
he  was  well -out  of  range  of  any  school-hoy's  throw. 

But  another  shot  from  the  cannon. which  whizzed  harm- 
lessly but  ominously  between  two  who  were  leaning  over 
their  prostrate  companion,  showed  that  these  swift  and 
dangerous  projectiles  were  indeed  coming  from  the  boys' 
direction.  With  shouts  and  curses  they  rushed  to  the 
attack. 

Jack,  George,  and  Boyce  Barker  served  the  cannon 
witli  nervous  haste,  and  most  of  their  shots  took  effect 
on  the  approaching  ruffians,  but  without  such  serious  re- 
sults as  the  first. 

Meanwhile  eager  hands  were  setting  the  sails  of  Abner's 
boat,  and  in  the  ammunition  car,  and  pushing  the  other 
boats  out  where  they  could  feel  the  force  of  the  strong 
southwest  wind. 

"Quick,  Jack,  quick!"  shouted  Jimmy,  when  all  the 
preparations  were  completed  and  the  cruisers  were  ready 
to  start.  "All  aboard!" 

Not  a  moment  too  soon  had  the  order  been  given.  The 
now  infuriated  men  were  close  upon  the  boys,  as  jump- 
ing on  their  sleds  they  let  the  wind  fill  the  sails,  and 
bear  them  rapidly  up  the  river.  The  cruisers  with  their 
lighter  loads  would  evidently  sail  faster  than  the  men 
could  run.  But  the  cannon-boat  was  not  so  well  adapted 
for  sailing,  and  its  heavy  load  of  ammunition  retarded 
its  speed.  It  was  impossible  to  serve  the  cannon  under 
sail,  so  Jack  navigated  the  craft,  while  his  two  compan- 
ions proceeded  to  throw  out  the  accumulated  supply  of 
snowballs.  And  as  every  snowball  took  the  direction  of 
the  tramps,  their  rapid  fusillade  kept  the  angry  men  at 
bay  as  the  craft  gathered  headway,  and  gradually  drew 
away  from  them. 

The  cheer  which  the  boys  sent  up  at  the  success  of 
their  manoeuvre  proved  a  trifle  premature,  for  their  course 
now  took  them  within  a  short  distance  of  the  wrecked 
steamboat  which  lay  at  the  extreme  northerly  point  of 
the  island.  The  other  tramps,  nearly  as  many  in  num- 
ber as  those  who  had  followed  the  boys,  had  seen  enough 
of  the  encounter  to  understand  its  general  results,  and 
rushing  out  upon  the  ice  they  sought  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  the  boats.  But  quickly  realizing  the  danger  of 
meddling  with  an  ice-boat  at  full  speed,  they  fell  back 
and  contented  themselves  with  sending  a  shower  of  stones 
and  chunks  of  ice  at  the  boys  as  they  sped  by. 

The  young  voyagers  replied  with  vigorous  broadsides 
of  snowballs,  but  were  glad  that  the  increasing  gale  was 
rapidly  carrying  them  away  from  so  unequal  an  en- 
counter. 

As  it  was,  the  casualties  amounted,  in  addition  to  the 
damage  to  Abner's  head,  as  follows:  Jack  Prall,  one 
very  black  eye;  Will  Halsted,  one  cut  lip;  Sam  Wilbur, 
an  abrased  forehead;  Joe  Hickey,  one  mashed  finger, 
beside  several  painful  bruises  to  other  members  of  the 
party. 

"Where  shall  we  go  now?"  asked  Boyce  Barker,  as  the 
squadron  came  to  anchor  about  three  miles  above  the  isl- 
and, to  repair  damages. 

"To  Bluffton," answered  Jimmy  Atwater. 

"  To  Bluffton  !"  shouted  several  boys  at  once.  "What 
for?" 
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"To  get  the  BlutVtou  hoys  to  comedown  and  help  us 
clean  out  that  gang." 

"You  needn't  do  that,"  remarked  Jack,  "for  here  they 
come  now." 

CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  boys  looked  up  the  river  and  saw  a  large  party  of 
lads  about  their  own  age  skating  toward  them,  dragging 
their  sleds  behind  them. 

"Those  are  the  Bluffton  Hi«rh-school  boys, "said  Jack. 
"That's  big-  Tom  Ryley  ahead." 

It  turned  out  to  be  just  as  Jack  had  said.  And  thougl; 
the  Bluffton  and  Hamilton  hoys  were  great  rivals  in  all 
athletic  sports  and  contests,  the  rivalry  had  always  been 
•of  a  friendly  nature.  The  Blutfton  boys  were  ready 
enough  to  fall  in  with  Jimmy's  plans  when  they  had 
heard  his  story,  which  he  told  frankly  and  without  re- 
serve. 

"You  come  along  with  us  and  we'll  drive  out  those 
brutes  together,"  said  Jimmy,  "and  then  we'll  have  a.  big 
snowball  fight  to  see  which  of  us  shall  have  the  steam- 
boat." 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  Tom  Ryley,  speaking  for  the 
Blutfton  boys.  "  Not  while  you've  got  that  cannon  we 
won't.  Besides,  there  wouldn't  any  of  us  want  to  live  in 
that  boat  right  after  those  tramps.  Let's  get  rid  of  those 
fellows  down  there,  and  then  hold  the  boat  and  the  isl- 
and in  partnership.  Between  us  we  can  easily  keep  all 
other  intruders  away,  and  we  can  always  arrange  our 
camping-parties  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other." 

Tom's  proposition  was  so  straightforward  and  reason- 
able that  it  was  readily  agreed  to.  And  all  set  their  wits 
to  work  to  devise  a  plan  of  campaign. 

Dinner  occupied  their  thoughts  first,  however,  and  the 
Bluffton ians  were  loud  in  their  admiration  of  the  Hamil- 
ton boys'  forethought  in  bringing  provisions  which  had 
been  partly  cooked.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  down- 
river boys  were  discussing  a  good  hot  meal,  while  their 
friends  from  up  stream  were  eating  ice-cold  pie  wait- 
ing for  their  frozen  beefsteaks  to  cook. 

After  dinner  a  long  pow-wow  was  held,  in  which  about 
as  many  opinions  were  expressed  as  there  were  boys. 

"It  seems  to  me, "said  Jack  Prall,  "that  even  if  we 
succeed  in  driving  out  the  tramps,  and  I  believe  we  can 
do  it  with  my  new  mortar  battery — 

"Your  what;"  asked  George  Graham. 

"  Oh,  a  new  snowball-firing  machine  that  I  have  just 
invented,"  said  Jack,  nonchalantly.  "I'll  explain  it 
later.  I  say,  even  if  we  drive  them  out,  we'll  never  be 
sure  that  they  won't  come  back  and  set  fire  to  the  boat, 
or  do  us  up  in  some  other  way  —  perhaps  shoot  us. 
They're  pretty  mad,  and  I  think  they  would  hardly  stop 
at  anything.  Now,  if  we  could  only  drive  them  out  and 
keep  them  out,  there  would  be  some  fun  in  doing  it.  I 
believe  we  could  have  those  fellows  arrested." 

"No,  you  can't,"  said  Tom  Ryley;  "they're  safe  011 
that  island.  The  Sheriff  of  our  county  has  been  after 
those  fellows  for  two  months,  but  whenever  he  tried  to 
get  hold  of  them  they'd  slide  over  into  Iowa.  And  then, 
as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  they'd  slide  back  again. 
Now  they've  probably  got  into  trouble  in  your  State,  so 
they  have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  old  River  Sprite, 
where  they  have  a  retreat  which  is  perfectly  secure  from 
the  authorities  011  both  sides  of  the  river." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Jack,  "would  your  Sheriff  arrest  those 
fellows  if  he  could  catch  them  in  Illinois  territory?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  he  would,"  said  Tom;  "  there  are  rewards 
offered  for  some  of  those  fellows  for  burglaries.  And 
they'd  run  the  whole  lot  of  them  in  as  vagrants,  anyhow, 
just  for  luck,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  them." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Sheriff  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"Well,  rather,"  said  Tom;   "he's  my  uncle." 

"  Well,  you  go  and  tell  your  uncle  to  be  down  oppo- 


site Settlers'  Island  to-night  with  a  big  posse,  and  we'll 
have  the  tramps  right  on  the  Illinois  shore,  where  he  can 
gel,  I  hem  ;  and  if  there  are  any  rewards  to  be  got,  we  can 
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spend  the  money  in  fixing  up  the  steamboat  as  a  camping- 
place." 

Tom  was  incredulous  at  first,  and  loath  to  believe  that 
Jack  was  in  earnest;  but  when  the  latter  had  unfolded 
his  plan,  lie  could  hardly  wait  to  get  his  skates  on  and  be 
off. 

"Oh,  don't  bother  to  skate,"  said  Jimmy;  "Frank 
Allibone  will  take  you  up  in  his  cruiser."  And  in  a  few 
minutes  the  two  boys  were  rapidly  disappearing  in  the 
direction  of  Bluffton. 

Jack  now  explained  the  scheme  of  his  mortar  battery. 
He  drew  the  plans  on  a  box  cover,  and  explained  how 
the  mortars  could  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  transported 
on  hand-sleds.  "But  for  what  we  want  to-night,"  he 
said, "something  less  fancy  will  have  to  do.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  carpenter's  horses  that  those  men  are  using 
who  are  building  that  new  house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
the  river.  They've  got  a  lot  of  loose  lumber  lying 
around,  and  I  guess  they'll  let  us  rig  up  something  that 
will  suit  our  purpose,  and  we  can  return  the  horses  in  the 
morning." 

A  mortar,  Jack  explained,  was  used  for  throwing  pro- 
jectiles into  the  air  so  as  to  describe  a  curved  line,  and 
fall  within  the  walls  of  a  fort,  or  into  the  interior  of  a 
city  or  other  place,  which  could  not  be  reached  by  ordi- 
nary cannon-shot.  Here  are  the  directions: 

Make  two  triangles  of  boards  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
bottom  strip  .should  project  far  enough  below  the  two  legs  to 
permit  of  screwing  it  iirnily  to  the  edge  of  the  bottom  board, 
which  is  the  width  of  the  top  of  the  sled,  and  is  attached  to  it 
by  straps  as  in  the  ice-cruisers. 

The  pivot  bar,  or  axle-tree,  rests  in  grooves  cut  in  the  points 
of  the  triangles.  The  propulsion  bar  is  a  stout  piece  of  oak 
fastened  securely  to  the  pivot  bar,  and  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Two  uprights  fastened  to  the  bottom  board  by  screws  or  nails 
driven  from  underneath  ami  braced  to  the  leys  nf  the  triangles 
support  a  cross-piece,  which  keeps  the  propulsion  bar  horizontal 
when  the  spring  is  attached.  A  small  tin  basin  is  secured  to 
the  extreme  forward  end  of  the  propulsion  liar. 

To  use  the  mortar,  place  a  snowball  or  other  missile  in  the 
basin,  aud  strike  the  other  end  of  the  bar  a  hard  blow  with  a 
lon^-liandleil  wooden  mallet. 

The  range  may  lie  regulated  by  the  force  of  the  blow  and  by 
moving  the  sled  to  and  fro  and  right  and  left.  Dimensions 
of  mortar  shown  in  diagiam  :  Len^l  li  <;f  bnttom  board,  3  feet  10 
inches;  length  of  le^s,  %J  feet,  (i  inches;  uprights.  -2  I'eet  3  inches; 
propulsion  bar,  4  feet  2  inches  by  2i  by  4  inches;  width  of 
frame,  l!i  inches. 

Should  the  snow  be  too  dry  to  make  compact  snowballs,  a- 
small  piece  of  sheep-skin  or  cotton  batting  should  be  inserted  in 
the  breech  of  the  gun  or  the  basin  of  the  mortar,  and  tacked  ill 
place.  This  will  tend  to  prevent  the  snowballs  from  breaking. 
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Jack's  plan  uas  In  go  down  the  river  to  a  point  on  the 
Illinois  shore  direct i\  opposite  the  wreck  of  the  HiriT 
Sprite,  where  the  haul;  of  tlie  river  formed  ;i  sort  of  nal- 
nrul  levee,  behind  which  he  proposed  to  establish  his 
mortar  battery  There,  (pule  out  of  siglll  of  any  one  on 
the  sleamhoat.  and  entirely  prolected  I  mm  any  missiles 
which  might  he  tired  from  it.  they  could  pop  snowhalls 
upon  its  deck  if  they  cared  to  use  such  harmless  alillini  n  i- 
lion,  or  Moiies  and  pieces  of  ice  if  it  proved  necessary  to 
reSOl'1  to  extreme  measures  to  rouse  their  late  antagonists 
to  reneued  action.  The  distance  helueen  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  river  and  Settlers'  Island  was  further  than 
UIM  man.  except  perha  ps  a  \  cry  ex  pert  ballplayer,  could 
throw,  hut  quite  within  the  range.  Jack  calculated,  of  his 
new  device. 

The  idea  was  for  the  P.luil'tou  bo\s  to  keep  out  of  sight 
of  the  men  on  the  island,  making  a  long  detour  so  as  to 
reach  the  place  where  the  battery  was  to  he  established 
from  the  shore,  carrying  wilh  them  the  mortars  which 
.lack  was  to  construct  at  the  new  house.  The  Hamilton 
hoys,  however,  would  proceed  down  the  river  past  the 
/,'//•./•  S/iritf  at.  about,  dusk,  as  if  anxious  to  return  home, 
hut  directly  after  passing  out  of  sight  they  were  to  land 
on  the  Illinois  shore,  and  to  join  the  Blufftoii  hoys  at  the 
point  selected. 

This  plan  was  faithfully  carried  out.  .lack  found  the 
carpenters  ready  enough  to  help  him  when  they  under- 
stood what  game  lie  was  up  to.  as  they  themselves  had 
been  victims  of  the  trumps'  attentions,  and  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  lumber,  which  they  had  ascribed  to  their 
thieving.  They  turned  to  willingly,  and  helped  the  boys. 
wilh  the  result  that  in  a  short  time  four  mortars  had  been 
made  in  accordance  with  Jack's  original  design,  and  all 
were  delighted  to  find,  on  trying  them,  that  they  exceeded 
even  Jack's  expeelutions  in  the  matters  of  range  and  the 
weight  of  the  projectile  which  they  would  carry. 

At  six  o'clock  the  Blutl'ton  boys  and  the  carpenters  set 
out  with  the  mortars,  and  the  Hamilton  boys  made  their 
feint  down  the  river  past  the  island,  taking  care  as  they 
did  so  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  tramps,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  appeared  to  be  trying  to  get  by  as  quickly 
as  possible  without  being  seen. 

They  then  rejoined  the  rest  of  their  party  behind  the 
natural  levee,  and  Jack  arranged  his  mortars  so  as  to 
focus  ou  the  deck  and  the  roof  of  the  cabin  of  the  old 
steamboat,  and  awaited  further  developments. 

These  soon  came  in  the  persons  of  Tom  Ryley  and  his 
uncle,  the  Sheriff.  Tom  explained  that  he  had  found  it 
hard  to  persuade  his  uncle  of  the  feasibility  of  Jack's 
plan,  but  had  finally  succeeded,  and  the  Sheriff  himself 
confessed  that  a  fear  that  the  b..\s  might  get  themselves 
into  trouble  if  left  to  their  own  devices  had  had  more  in- 
fluence with  him  in  bringing  down  a  party  of  deputies 
than  any  real  expectation  that  he  would  bag  any  tramps. 
But  when  he  saw  Jack's  preparations,  and  understood  his 
scheme,  he  announced  himself  ready  to  act  in  concert 
with  him. 

Accordingly,  he  went  back  to  where  he  had  left  his 
posse,  which  numbered  thirty  armed  men.  mostly  anxious 
fathers,  uncles,  and  big  brothers  of  the  Bluft'toii  boys, 
and  disposed  twenty  of  them  in  among  the  thick  bushes 
that  grew  along  the  river  shore  under  the  shadow  of 
the  bank.  The  other  ten  joined  the  boys  at  the  mortars. 
Jack  now  began  the  bombardment  of  the  old  steam- 
boat, and  a  perfect  hail  of  icy  snowballs,  chunks  of  ice, 
and  stones  began  to  descend  upon  its  deck.  As  often 
as  a  head  would  appear,  the  SheritV  and  Tom  Ryley's  father 
would  shoot  at  it  with  the  cannon,  which  they  served  be- 
hind a  screen,  which  Jack  had  contrived,  from  the  top  of 
the  bank. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  bombardment  began  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  The  tramps,  convinced  that  the  boys 
in  revenge  for  their  defeat  in  the  morning  had  returned 


to  a  n  no\  1  hem.  soon  became  so  e  \aspera  led  at  the  futility 
of  their  efforts  to  reach  them  with  stones  or  hilsof  ice, 
that  they  determined  to  punish  the  lads  severely  for  their 

I -ril\  ;  and  the  entire  outlit,  armed  with  whatever  was 

handy  axes,  bludgeons.  piMols.  and  tuo  or  three  with 
shot-guns—jumped  from  the  boat,  and  rushed  towards 
their  irri'utintr  young  assailants.  They  soon  reached  the 
Illinois  shore,  and  began  clambering  up  the  bank.  They 
had  just  about  reached  the  top  when  a  shrill  whistle  was 
heard  behind  them,  and  turning  around  they  beheld 
twenK  determined  men  facing  them  with  loaded  Win- 
chesters;  another  shrill  whistle  from  the  top  of  the  bunk, 
and  they  saw  a  crowd  of  about  forty  people  confronting 
them,  the  front  rulik,  at  least,  fully  armed. 

Resistance  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  tramps, 
seeing  themselves  fairly  trapped,  surrendered,  and  were 
soon  safely  lodged  in  jail. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  BluH'tons.  the  Hamilton  boys 
spent,  the  night  with  them  at  their  homes  in  Blutl'ton, 
and  the  following  day  the  Illuffton  boys  accompanied  the 
Ilumiltons  down  the  river  to  their  town,  and  spent  the 
night  us  guests  in  their  turn.  The  next  day  was  Satur- 
day, and  the  boys  made  an  early  start  for  the  island,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  party  of  their  friends  of  both  sexes. 
At  Settlers'  Island  they  met  a,  similar  party  from  Bluff- 
ton,  and  a  great  out-door  winter  picnic  and  barbecue  was 
held.  Thus  ill  fun  and  frolic  and  mutual  good  feeling 
ended  the  now  famous  sie"v  of  Settlers'  Island. 
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unhuppy  Ludwig  of  Buvuriu.  who  wus  drowned 
some  years  ago.  uas  the  first  King  of  modern  times 
who  made  a  business  of  reviving  the  splendid  trappings 
of  royalty  used  in  olden  times  ou  so  extensive  a  scale. 
With  him  everything  in  the  line  of  furnishings  had  to  be 
gilt,  or  of  the  most  precious  material  obtainable  for  the 
purpose.  His  passion  for  erecting  fantastic  castles  and 
villas  made  him  a  bankrupt,  and  these  buildings  are  now 
used  for  show  purposes  only. 

Some  of  the  lines!  specimens  of  this  sort  of  decoration 
built  by  the  order  of  King  Ludwig  are  the  various  car- 
riages and  sleighs  designed  for  the  King's  use  on  slate 
occasions.  Among  them  is  the  sleigh  represented  here, 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the  pictu- 
resque. It  is  a  very  gorgeous  means  of  conveyance,  rich 
with  precious  metals,  splendid  furs,  and  all  the  modern 
improvements  money  can  command. 

Seated    behind   its    high    glass   windows,  enveloped    in 
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stately  robes,  the  half-crazy  monarch  used  to  ride  over 
the  dangerous  passes  of  the  Alps  before  daylight.  His 
horses  wore  a  string  of  small  electric  lights  OH  their  col 
lars.  Electric  lights  were  also  1'aMened  to  the  helmets 
and  caps  of  the  cavalrymen  thai  galloped  in  front  of  the 
sleigh. 

"Tlie  mad  King  is  coining."  the  poor  peasants  used  to 
say,  for  they  had  learned  to  expect  him  on  any  extremely 
dark  night,  if  the  moon  were  not  shining. 

The  German  Kaiser  also  owns  a  highly  decorated 
sleigh  ,  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  Majesty  neither 
uses  it  to  frighten  his  subjects  nor  for  purposes  of  lonely 
reverie.  The  young  and  vigorous  Emperor  of  Germany 
invites  pleasure-seekers  to  bare  a  good  view  of  him  when 
he  starts  out  to  enjoy  himself. 

The  Kaiser's  sleigh  is  used  only  on  state  occasions,  and 
is  then  drawn  by  live  horses,  three  in  front  and  two  be- 
hind, in  the  Russian  troika  style.  The  middle  horse  of 
the  first  "Zug,"as  they  call  it  in  German,  bears  on  his 
collar  a  splendid  set  of  silver  bells  that  jingle  merrily.  A 
very  tall  animal  is  selected  as  the  bell-bearer.  To  secure 
the  best  possible  effect  it  should  be  three  or  four  hands 
higher  than  the  other  horses. 

During  my  recent  residence  in  Berlin  I  frequently  met 
Americans  in  the  famous  a  venue  called  Unter  den  Linden 
gazing  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Emperor  being  driven  to  the 
park  or  the  country.  They  all  wanted  to  see  the  extraor- 
dinary young  man  who  holds  the  armies  of  Europe  in 
check,  and,  besides,  the  splendid  horses  and  tine  vehicles 
compelled  their  admiration.  One  can  learn  a  thing  or 
two  about  people's  queer  notions  on  such  days.  All 
American  boy,  who  had  doubtless  read  a  great  deal  about 
crowns  and  sceptres  and  other  regalia,  once  asked  me.  as 
the  Kaiser  passed  by  us  in  Unter  den  Linden: 

"What  sort  of  a  crown  is  he  wearing  to-day?  It 
doesn't  look  at  all  like  the  one  I  saw  him  in  last  week." 

"That  is  not  a  crown."!  answered;  "it  is  a  Pickel- 
haube,  such  as  every  infantry  soldier  wears." 

The  boy  looked  at  me  in  a  disgusted  manner.  Possibly 
I  had  destroyed  one  of  his  pet  notions. 

Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden,  is  very  democratic  in  his 
tastes  and  opposed  to  extravagance  of  any  sort.  He  is  a 
fine  scholar,  a  writer  of  merit,  and  a  lover  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises that  develop  the  muscles  and  keep  tho  brain  active. 
His  favorite  sleigh  holds  only  one  person,  who  must  lie 
his  own  driver,  and  a  good  one  at  that,  for  the  vehicle  is 
rather  top  heavy.  The  figure  rising  in  front  is  that  of 
the  Centaur  of  northern  mythology,  a  fabulous  being, 
half-man  and  half-horse,  in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow 
at  an  imaginary  enemy. 


This  driving  in  fancy  sleighs  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  heavy  falls  of  snow  are  of  less 
fi-ei|iient  occurrence  now  than  a  century  or  so  ago.  A 
London  boy  told  me  he  had  never  seen  a  sleigh  in  the 
fifteen  years  of  his  existence,  and  doubtless  there  are 
many  children  in  New  York,  living  away  from  Central 
Park  and  Fifth  Avenue,  who  make  the  same  complaint. 
But  it  is  not  the  scarcity  of  snow  alone  that  interferes  with 
sleighing.  It  is  no  longer  thought  good  manners  for  peo- 
ple to  make  displays  of  their  money  in  this  way.  Of 
course,  we  have  flower  and  coach  parades,  and  all  that, 
but  they  are  very  mild  shows  indeed  compared  with  the 
sleighing  parties  of  the  times  of  Louis  XVI.,  Frederick 
the  <  i  real,  and  Maria  Theresa. 

None  of  these  powerful  monarchs  knew  the  pleasure 
of  an  enjoyable  ride  into  the  country  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  parks,  for  the  roads  were  so  bad,  so  full  of 
holes  and  pitfalls,  that  their  carriages  had  to  be  very 
cumbersome  things  to  withstand  the  constant  strain, 
and  travel  meant  not  only  discomfort,  but  real  danger. 
The  celebrated  Margravine  of  Baireuth  tells  us  that  her 
coach  was  overturned  twice  within  eight  miles  of  Berlin, 
when  she  was  on  a  journey  to  her  brother  the  King, 
"  who  had  done,  everything  in  his  power  for  her  safety 
and  comfort."  The  number  of  people  who  perished  in 
the  period  I  am  speaking  of  while  travelling  by  mail- 
coach  oV  private  conveyance,  in  "  break-downs"  and  ac- 
cidents of  all  kinds,  was  much  larger  than  the  percentage 
of  fatal  railway  accidents  at  the  present  time,  considering, 
of  course,  the  increase  in  travel. 

The  preparations  for  the  old-time  sleighing  parties 
were  very  elaborate.  More  often  than  not  they  developed 
into  masquerading  parties,  especially  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, where  the  courts  set  the  fashion  in  all  matters  of 
public  and  private  merrymaking.  There  are  numerous 
records  of  spectacular  pageants  of  that  kind.  Thus  a 
French  chronicler  says  that  at  one  time  the  court  re- 
solved to  represent  an  astrological  exhibition  on  sledges 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of  Paris.  The  King 
rode  in  a  sleigh  -decorated  to  represent  the  sun,  followed 
by  a  long  line  of  planets,  and  attended  by  the  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies. 

On  a  similar  occasion  a  German  Duke  constructed 
sleighs  similar  to  the  designs  on  his  coat  of  arms.  In 
the  procession  there  were  lions  "passant"  and  "  ram- 
pant,"a  unicorn,  birds,  swords,  crosses,  and  flowers. 
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Tin-  Empress  of  Germany.  Maria  Theresa.  li:nl  a  large 
number  of  sleighs  built  (o  represent  the  diU'erent  \\ilil 
iininials  foiiinl  in  her  realm  -deer  of  many  kinds,  \vol  ves. 
bears,  foxes,  eagles,  wild  bulls,  etc.  Kadi  sleigh  was 

horsed  according  in  tbe  character  of  tbe  animal  it.  rep 

resented,  and  at  a  given  signal  all  participants,  many 
liuudreds  in  iininber,  started  oil'  on  a  merry  chase  in  the 
Mio\v clad  plain. 

In  those  times  sleighs  oll'ered  accoinmodal  ion  for  one 
person  only— the  lady.  The  driver  sat  behind  her  on  a 
narrow  plank  shaped  like  a  saddle,  with  his  feet  resting 
on  the  runners  ends.  Both  lady  ami  gentleman  were 
dressed  lo  emphasize  the  character  imputed  to  their 
vehicle;  in  fact,  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  show  . 


JLMSKVS   MASCOT. 

13Y   SOPHIE  SWKTT. 

Part  £-. 

A\"rHEN  Prudence  and  Jemima  Weatherbee  were  left 
*  »  a  pair  of  forlorn  young1  orphans,  1'rue  not  quite 
seventeen  and  Jimsey  only  thirteen,  in  the  old  house 
which  had  once  been  the  pleasantest  in  Professors'  Row, 
all  Poppleton  wondered  what  was  to  become  of  them. 

Their  father  had  been  a  professor  in  the  little  college 
which  was  Poppleton's  only  claim  to  renown  before  the 
lumber-mills  and  the  paper-mills  and  the  wooden-ware 
manufactory  caused  it  to  be  called  ''a  manufacturing 
town,"  and  he  had  spent  all  his  life  among  books,  and 
known  too  little  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life  to  take 
care  of  money. 

The  situation  was  talked  over  at  the  sewing  circle  of 
the  First  Parish  Church  a  fortnight  after  the  professor's 
death. 

"  The  girls  have  practically  nothing  but  that  old  house; 
I  have  it  on  the  best  authority,"  said  old  Mrs.  Paine,  whose 
sou  had  announced  himself  in  the  Poppleton  Eagle  "  the 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Abiel  Weatherbee." 

"Prue  must  teach,  and  some  relative  must  be  found 
•who  will  care  for  Jemima,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham,  the  polit- 
ical -  economy  professor's  wife,  who  prided  herself  upon 
being  prepared  with  advice  in  every  emergency. 

"It  will  he  hard  for  them  to  be  separated,"  said  little 
Mrs.  Plumtree,  the  mathematical  professor's  wife,  who  had 
china-blue  eyes  and  a  soft  voice,  and  was  not  altogether 
approved  of  by  the  other  faculty  wives. 

"They  must  learn  that  hard  things  are  good  for  people," 
said  Mrs.  Fytt'e,  the  Hebrew  professor's  wife,  severely. 
She  was  a  large,  angular  woman,  with  a  harsh  voice,  and 
although  she  had  come  to  Poppleton  less  than  a  year  be- 
fore, she  was  already  usurping  Mrs.  Farnham's  position 
as  supreme  dictator  in  the  social  affairs  of  the  town.  "  I 
think  I  shall  go  at  once  and  tell  them  what  I  think  would 
be  best  for  them." 

"  We  will  all  three  go,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham,  with  deci- 
sion. "  I  heard  this  morning  from  my  friend  Mrs.  Berke- 
ley, at  Lenox,  who  wants  a  governess  for  her  young 
children." 

And  so  it  happened  that  within  half  an  hour  after  the 
sewing  circle  broke  up  the  faculty  wives  were  seated  in  a 
line  on  the  hair-cloth  sofa  in  the  old  house  in  Professors' 
Row.  In  fact,  the  room  was  in  such  disorder  that  there 
was  nowhere  else  for  them  to  sit.  The  carpet  was  rolled 
up  in  one  corner;  the  ancient  secretary,  with  its  green 
baize  doors,  was  dragged  from  its  corner  into  the  remorse- 
less sunlight,  which  revealed  all  its  shabbiness;  and  the 
old  portrait  of  the  girls'  great-grandfather,  the  first  min- 
ister of  Poppleton,  was  taken  down  from  the  wall,  and 
frowned  darkly  at  the  change  and  confusion  from  its 
place  on  the  floor,  in  a  corner. 

Prue  leaned  against  the  mantel,  looking  very  tall  and 


pale  in  her  black  dress,  and  Jimsey  sat  upon  the  roll  of 
carpeting,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  most  distant  cor- 
ner; .limsey  never  could  get  along  with  the  faculty  wives. 
"  I  trust  thai  you  haven't  made  an\  plans  without  con- 
sulting us  :"  said  Mrs.  Karnham,  sternly. 

"1  quite  commend  your  haste  in  moving  away  from 
here,"  interposed  Mrs.  Fytl'e.  "Now  that  the  Arcade 
Building,  full  of  stores,  almost  touches  the  bouse  on  one 
side,  and  mill  overseers  have  begun  to  move  into  the  Row, 
of  course  it,  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  stay  here, 
even  if  you  had  anything  to  live  on." 

"They  can't  touch  our  dear  hack  garden,  sloping  down 
to  the  river,  with  the  old  summer-house  and  the  crooked 
pear-tree  that  has  a  seat  in  it,  and  the  crab-apple-trees; 
and  there  never  were  such  currants  and  raspberries;  and 
there's  our  old  boat;  and  it's  home,  and  we  won't  leave 
it;  so  tli  i' re.  now." 

This  was  from  Jimsey.  on  the  roll  of  carp,  ting  in  the 
corner:  and  although  she  was  fierce,  Jimsey  strangled  a 
sob. 

"Jemima!"  came  in  horrified  chorus  from  the  ad- 
visers, even  the  mathematical  professor's  wife's  soft  little 
voice  adding  its  mite. 

And  "Jimsey!"  said  Prue.  appealing  ly.  Nevertheless, 
Prue's  face  had  a  spark  of  color  in  it,  and  she  turned 
with  a  little  air  of  dignity  to  her  counsellors.  "We 
have  thought  over  very  carefully  what  we  can  do,"  she 
said.  "We  have  a  real  knack  at — at  making  preserves 
and  candy.  And  I  have  a  trading  bump — 

"/have  to  count  on  my  fingers  sometimes;  but  Prue! 
why,  she's  like  the  lightning  calculator  at  the  show,  and 
she  can  make  a  dollar  go  so  far!  Jerry  Critchett  can't 
sell  her  strawberries  with  all  the  big  ones  on  top!  And 
she's  never  short!"  cried  Jimsey,  fervently. 

"And  we  couldn't  bear  to  be  separated,  Jimsey  and 
I,  nor  to  leave  our  home;  and  so  we  thought  we  would 
open  a  little  store." 

"  Open  a  store!"  cried  Mrs.  Farnham.  "  Think  of  the 
position  for  a  professor's  daughters!" 

"  Only  a  man  can  keep  a  store,"  said  little  Mrs.  Plum- 
tree,  conclusively. 

"There  was  old  Mrs.  Simpkins!"  Jimsey  burst  forth. 
"She  is  so  rich  she  has  retired  to  a  farm;  and  she  gave 
six  caramels  for  a  cent,  and  couldn't  see  very  well  to 
make  change;  and  if  she  liked  you  she  always  threw  in 
a  handful  of  peanuts." 

The  political-economy  professor's  wife  and  the  Hebrew 
professor's  wife  argued  strenuously,  and  the  mathematical 
professor's  wife  had  tears  in  her  eyes;  but  Prue  remained 
firm,  and  Jemima  irrepressible. 

"It's  all  in  their  bringing  up!"  said  the  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor's wife,  as  they  went  dejectedly  homeward.  "  How 
can  children  be  expected  to  turn  out  well  who  have  had 
only  a  father  to  train  them?" 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  a  trace  of  color  appeared  on 
her  high  cheek  -  bones.  Mrs.  Farnham  and  little  Mrs. 
Plumtree  had  looked  at  each  other  significantly.  "  ]>on't 
you  remember  the  story  we  heard  about  young  Eras! us 
Fytt'e,  her  only  child,  who  ran  away  to  sea  because  she 
was  so  severe  with  him?  His  old  father  wasn't  so  harsh, 
although  he  wanted  him  to  be  a  minister,  or  a  Hebrew 
professor,  when  he  had  a  taste  for  mechanics.  Oh  no! 
if  there  had  been  only  his  old  father  the  boy  would  have 
been  at  home  now."  That  was  what  the  look  meant,  or 
at  least  the  Hebrew  professor's  wife  read  all  that  in  it, 
and  she  walked  on  grimly  erect  and  silent,  but  more  con- 
scious than  ever  of  the  dull  ache  at  her  heart — an  ache 
that  was  always  there. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  from  that  day  every  one  who 
passed  along  the  main  street  of  Poppleton  stopped  to  gaze 
at  a  brand-new  glittering  sign,  "  Toys  and  Confectionery," 
which  appeared  above  a  brand-new  door  beside  the  bay- 
window  in  the  old-fashioned  house  in  Professors'  Eow. 
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And  the  astonished  sun,  that  had  never  discovered  through 
that  bay-window  anything  more  interesting  than  ancient 
dilapidated  furniture  and  musty  old  hooks,  was  blink- 
ing delightedly  at  an  array  of  gayly  colored  candies,  and 
gaylydressed  dolls,  fascinating  jumping-jacks,  and  jacks- 
in-the-box,  stuffed  cats  and  elephants,  with  marbles  and 
tops  and  skipping-ropes  galore. 

"I  hope  we  haven't  put  everything  in  the  window, 
Jimsey,"  said  Prue,  looking  a  little  ruefully  at  the  show- 
cases. 

"Your  lovely  jellies  will  show  off  all  the  better  if 
there's  nothing  else  in  the  eases,"  said  Jimsey,  cheerfully. 
"  I'm  afraid  of  only  one  thing,"  she  added,  her  bright  face 
clouding  a  little — "that  we  are  a  trifle  old-fashioned. 
We  had  to  buy  so  much  of  old  Mrs.  Simpkins's  stock,  and 
her  ideas  were  not,  new." 

Jimsey  was  developing  store-keeping  ideas  in  the  most 
astonishing  way.  She  knew  just  when  certain  toys 
would  be  in  demand,  how  many  marbles  should  be  sold 
for  a  penny,  and  insisted  upon  iirrnness  in  the  matter  of 
caramels;  it  would  never  do  to  follow  old  Mrs.  Simpkins's 
lax  example.  She  also  showed  great  tact  in  managing 
their  first  customer,  Tommy  Buckle,  who  was  of  an  un- 
stable mind,  and  after  spending  his  penny  returned  and 
demanded  to  have  it  refunded  that  lie  might  buy  Billy 
Driver's  five-cent  whistle,  which  Billy's  unfortunate 
financial  condition  induced  him  to  offer  at  this  recklessly 
reduced  rate. 

On  this  opening  day  Prue  was  convinced  that  Jimsey's 
trading  hump  was  likely  to  cast  her  own  into  the  back- 
ground, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Jimsey  kept,  a  slate  and 
pencil  under  the  counter,  and  furtively  availed  herself 
of  its  aid  in  making  change.  And  so  when  in  the 
watches  of  the  night  Jimsey  appeared  at  her  (Prue's) 
bedside,  like  a  ghost  in  her  white  night-gown,  and  said, 
plaintively,  "I  can't  sleep,  Prue,  I'm  so  full  of  ideas," 
the  elder  sister  felt  it  to  be  quite  worth  the  while  to  lie 
awake  and  listen  to  Jimsey's  ideas. 

The  result  of  that  midnight  council  was  a  plan  that 
Jimsey  should  go  to  the  city  and  buy  some  greater  novel- 
ties, and  what  she  called  "attractions,"  than  the  rem- 
nants of  old  Mrs.  Simpkins's  stock  or  the  travelling  con- 
fectioner's wagon  afforded.  They  could  not  both  leave 
the  store,  for  Cousin  Lucinda  Winch,  who  had  come  to 
live  with  them,  and  keep  the  house  while  they  kept  the 
store,  had  110  trading  bump  whatever;  and  Prue  really 
thought  that  Jimsey  understood  "attractions"  better 
than  she  did  herself.  Cousin  Lucinda  would  go  with 
Jimsey;  in  fact,  she  said,  when  the  subject  was  broached, 
that  she  "had  thought  some  of  going  to  the  city,  for  her 
ideas  of  a  best  bonnet  were  different  from  the  Poppleton 
milliner's." 

So  it  happened  that  bright  and  early  on  a  spring 
morning  two  people  with  ideas  which  Poppleton  could 
not  satisfy  set  out  for  the  city.  Jimsey  had  a.  wrinkle  of 
responsibility  between  her  brows  and  a  long  memoran- 
dum in  her  pocket.  They  had  drawn  upon  a  very  small 
hoard  of  savings  in  the  Poppleton  bank  to  make  the  pro- 
jected purchases,  and  Jimsey  felt  that  the  occasion  was 
one  which  demanded  great  wisdom. 

There  were  perplexities.  Little  Luella  Pease  shrilly 
demanded  harmonicas,  because  old  Mrs.  Simpkins  had 
always  kept  them ;  and  Luella  being,  in  some  sort,  a  social 
leader,  others  echoed  the  cry  for  harmonicas.  But  as  Lu- 
ella's  set  possessed  an  unbounded  appetite  for  peanut  taf- 
fy, it  seemed  doubtful  whether  there  would,  after  all,  be 
any  sale  for  the  musical  instruments.  Mrs.  Prendergast, 
who  lectured,  and  Mrs.  Carker,  who  belonged  to  a  great 
many  societies,  came  in  to  remonstrate  upon  the  sale  of 
chocolate  cigars  with  a  spark  of  red  isinglass  in  one  end, 
as  promotive  of  bad  habits;  and  old  Miss  Philura  Den- 
nett warned  them,  as  a  friend,  that  no  candy  store  could 
ever  take  a  proper  place  in  the  community  without  sugar 


DEAIi   OLD    PROFESSOR    FYFFE,  WHO    CAME   IN    ALMOST    EVEKY    DAY. 

hearts  and  conversation  lozenges.  Most  of  the  servant- 
girls  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  highly  disdainful  be- 
cause "an  'east  cake"  was  not  to  be  found  in  that  store, 
and  old  Mrs.  Simpkins  had  written  from  her  farm  ex- 
pressly to  warn  them  that  although  "  pickl'imes  "  did  not 
pay,  "pickl'imes"  must  always  be  on  hand. 

Most  of  their  old  friends  had  been  kind,  although  un- 
pleasantly apt  to  give  advice  that  was  calculated  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  youth  and  inexperience;  and  the  col- 
lege people  held  aloof  from  them— all  except  dear  old 
Professor  Fyffe,  who  came  in  almost  every  day,  and  went 
away  with  his  pockets  crammed,  although  it  was  evident 
that  he  did  not  know  one  flavor  from  another,  and  was 
suspected  of  disapproving  of  sweets. 

"It's  a  great  pity  that  the  professor  should  have  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Fyffe,  for  then,  you  know,  Erastus  might  not 
have  run  away,"  said  Jimsey,  absently,  from  the  depths 
of  her  reflections  over  the  long  memorandum,  as  the 
train  whisked  them  onward. 

"Don't  talk  such  foolishness,"  said  Cousin  Lucinda 
Winch,  aroused  from  the  severe  contemplation  of  the 
rival  merits  of  pea-green  ribbon  with  a  dot  and  lilac  silk 
with  black  lace.  "  You  must  learn  to  concentrate  your 
mind.  I  expect  nothing  but  what  you'll  waste  your 
money." 

Jimsey  accompanied  Cousin  Lucinda  Winch  to  a  mil- 
liner's when  they  reached  the  city  as  meekly  as  if  there 
were  nothing  in  the  world  more  important  than  best 
bonnets.  But  when  it  became  evident  that  Cousin  Lu- 
cinda's  purchase  was  to  be  a  work  of  time,  involving  the 
canvass  of  half  the  milliners'  shops  in  the  city,  her  pa- 
tience gave  way. 

"Spending  money  is  a  solemn  reality,"  said  Cousin 
Lucinda  Winch,  when  Jimsey  rebelled,  "and  a  best  bon- 
net is  a  thing  you  can't  slight.  But  if  you  want  to  get 
Malvina  Carver's  half-sister  Floretta  to  go  with  you, 
why,  you  may,  for  Floretta's  father  made  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, so  I  expect  she  is  some  experienced." 
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ALTERNATELY   HE    DRANK    COFFEE    FROM    A    PORCELAIN    CUP,  AND    DREW    WHIFFS    FROM    A    LONG-TITHED    PIPE. 


Jimsey  did  not  wait  for  any  explanation  of  the  some- 
what mysterious  connection  between  Floretta's  father's 
llavoring  extracts  and  her  value  as  a  counsellor,  but 
hurried  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  house  of  Malvina 
Carver,  who  had  once  lived  in  Poppleton.  Floretta  had 
the  mumps  on  both  sides,  and  any  experience  in  the  toy 
and  confectionery  line  which  she  may  have  had  was  in 
total  eclipse.  Jimsey  tried  hard  not  to  think  the  mumps 
a  special  providence.  Poor  Floretta  was  miserable,  but 
for  ;i  person  of  ideas  to  be  really  obliged  to  replenish  that 
stock  alone  was  certainly  an  opportunity. 

She  made  her  way  speedily  to  a  street  where  were 
several  wholesale  toy  stores;  but  the  clerks  in  each, 
whether  surprised  or  patronizing  or  indifferent,  seemed  to 
have  as  great  a  lack  of  new  ideas  as  old  Mrs.  Simpkins 
herself.  Jimsey  ordered  a  few  tops  and  balls  and  mar- 
bles, with  a  discouraged  sense  of  the  futility  of  ideas  in 
such  a  commonplace  world.  At  one  store  they  had  pho- 
uou raphie  dolls,  but  the  salesman  evidently  regarded  her 
as  merely  a  small  girl  with  a  large  bump  of  curiosity 
rather  than  a  possible  customer,  and  declined  to  make 
them  talk  (or  her  benelit.  And.  after  all,  a  phonographic 
doll  was  no  more  alt  racti  ve  to  look  at  than  any  other, 
and  would  never  draw  to  the  old  bay-window  the  de 
lighted  throngs  of  gazers  upon  which  Jimsey  had  set  her 
heart. 

Here  was  a  throng  of  gazers  at  the  window  of  a  very 
unpretentious  toy  store.  Jimsey  pressed  forward  eager- 
ly to  discover  the  cause,  and  saw  the  most  bewitching 
litt.le  figure  that  her  eyes  had  ever  beheld.  It  was  a  Turk, 
turbaneil  and  bearded,  seated  cross-legged  upon  a  yellow 
satin  cushion;  his  languid,  long  lathed  Oriental  eyes 
wandered  from  one  to  another  of  the  spectators ;  he 


opened  and  closed  them  sleepily.  Alternately  lie  drank 
coffee  from  a  dainty  porcelain  cup.  and  drew  \v hi  It's  from 
a  long-tubed  pipe,  and  it  was  all  done  so  naturally  that 
even  those  most  familiar  with  mechanical  toys  could 
hardly  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  lie  wasn't  alive. 

Jimsey  drew  a  long,  long  breath  of  delight  ;  and  a  boy, 
a  tall,  somewhat  shabby  boy,  who  had  politely  made  way 
for  her  that  she  might  see  the  wonder,  smiled  as  In  met 
her  gaze.  "  He's  grnit.  isn't  he?"  he  exclaimed,  enthusi- 
ast i. -ally,  evidently  carried  beyond  all  boyish  baslifulness 
by  his  delight. 

"Oil,  oh,  did  you  ever!"  returned  Jimsey,  feeliny  it  a 
comfort  to  share  her  admiration  with  some  one.  And  he 
was  a  "nice"  boy,  she  said  to  herself,  although  he  was 
shabby,  and  had  a  pinched  and  dejected  face  "I  sup- 
pose that  he  is  very  expensive,  don't  you:1'1  Jimsev's  tone 
was  eager  and  anxious.  The  boy  nodded. 

"There's  good  work  in  him."  he  said,  witli  an  air  of 
critical  approval.  "And  he's  probably  imported/' 

"He  would  be  a  great  attraction  in  a  small  store  in  a 
country  town,  wouldn't  he?"  pursued  Jimsey.  eagerly. 
"I  suppose  he  would  really  pay,  if  one  could  atl'ord 
him." 

The  boy  gave  an  emphatic  assent.  After  a  while  he 
\\alkeil  over  to  the  other  window  of  the  store,  where 
some  toy  elephants  were  lumbering  around  the  saw-dust 
ring  of  a  miniature  circus  tent. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  afford  an  elephant,"  Jimsey  said  to 
herself,  as  her  gaze  wandered  to  the  other  window. 

But  how  uninteresting  were  elephants  compared  to 
this  Oriental  wonder,  who  looked  at  one  so  much  as  if  he 
wen-  alive  ! 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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T1IME  flies  at  tlir  I'oinl   even  in  the  hardest  year  of  tlie 
four,  as  McCrea  had  called  that  of  the  Second  Class. 
What  with  mechanics  and  chemistry,  "tactics"  and  draw- 
ing', riding   and  drills,  winter  was   upon    them  before  our 
boys  fairly  reali/ed  it.     Kvervday  seemed  to  make  ( irahani 
feel   more  assured   in    his  position,  and  to  strengthen    the 
esteem  ill   which  lie  was  held.       The  calial  of  the  few  First 
('lass  men  had  reacted  upon   the  originators  like  a  boom- 
erang.     Jennings  was  in  hospital  a  full  week,  and  Currv 
walked    punishment,    tours    until    January.      Now    while 
Jennings   was    prohahly    not    the   best   man,  pugil  ist  ica  1 1  v 
speaking,  whom   they  could    put    up  against  the  first  ser- 
geants, the  better   men  were   as  sound   morally  and  men- 
tally as  they  were   physically.      Some  of  them  expressed 
regret  that  Graham  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  such  serious 
reports  against  their  classmate,  but 
it   was    conceded     by    every    soldier 
and     gentleman     that     Curry     had 
brought  it  all  on    himself.      As    for 
Jennings,  he    richly    deserved    the 
thrashing    that,    he     had     received, 
and  a  more   humiliated  and   aston- 
ished   fellow    there   was   not   in  the 
corps.     There  was  no  more  trouble 
in   Company    1!.      (ieordie    ruled    it 
with  a  baud  that    never  shook,  yet 
without  the  faintest  bluster  or  show 
of  triumph.     The  First  Class  men,  as 
a  rule,  were  a  very  pleasant  set,  with 
a  pride  in  their  company,  a  pride  in 
the  corps,  and  a  readiness  to  sustain 
Graham;  and  so  he  and  his  fellow- 
sergeants  were  spared  further  com- 
plication  of  that  description.      '   In 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.  how- 
ever," laughed   Con.      "There's    no 
surer  way  of  keeping  the  peace  than 
being  ready  for  anything  that   may 
turn  up." 

Almost  before  they  knew  it  the 
short  days,  the  long,  long-  evenings 
were  upon  them  again.  Mechanics 
and  chemistry  seemed  to  grow  hard 
er,  but  Graham  had  gained  confi- 
dence and  bis  instructors  wisdom. 
They  found  that  by  digging  under 
the  surface  there  was  much  more 
to  Geordie's  knowledge  of  a  subject 
than  was  at  first  apparent,  and  his 
mind  as  well  worth  cultivating  as 
many  a  quicker  soil.  As  for  the 
corps,  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
there  were  who  knew  all  along  that 
Jennings  was  a  vastly  overrated, 
overconfident  fellow,  whose  fame 
was  based  on  victories  over  lighter 
weights,  and  whose  condition  had 
been  running-  down  as  steadily  as 
Coyote's  had  been  building  up.  In 
his  own  class,  Geordie  was  now  the 
object  of  an  almost  enthusiastic  re- 
gard, while  the  plebes  looked  upon 
him  with  hero  worship  most  extrav- 
agant. He  had  his  enemies,  as 
strong  and  dutiful  men  must  ever 
have,  but  they  were  of  such  a  class 
as  Curry  and  Fra/.ier  and  Jennings. 


''And  what  decent  man  in  the  corps  cares  for  the  ill  will 
of  such  as  they?"  asked  Ames.  "It's  proof  of  a  fel- 
low's superiority." 

Midwinter  came,  and  one  day  Frazier  was  "wired  "for 
suddenly.  "  Bad  news  from  home,"  said  Jennings,  in  ex- 
planation, when  the  battalion  was  g-atheriiig-  between  tin- 
first  and  second  drums  for  dinner.  This  time  the  .super- 
intendent did  not  deny  a  leave,  but  extended  it  a  few 
days  to  enable  the  boy  to  remain  for  his  father's  funeral. 
I'.ennv  came  back  looking-  years  older,  sallow,  and  un- 
healthy. The  broad  deep  mourning  band  on  his  left  arm 
was  explanation  of  his  non-appearance  at  the.  Thanks- 
giving hop.  Geordie,  Ames,  and  Council  went  over  t<> 
look  on  and  hear  the  music 

"We'll  have  to  be  doing  this  sort  of  thing-  next  year, 
Pops," said  Council,  "so  we  may  as  well  go  and  pick  up 
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pointers."      There    were    Hot    many  uirl   visitors      ;il    leasl 

I  ml  ei n'h   for  the    cavaliers  of  tlir  Sen  KM'  (lass,  so  I  lial 

many  of  tin'  corps  did  not  dance  at  all.  A  In  Mil  I  en  o'clock 
I  ,  i  a  ha  in  decided  lie  hail  .seen  enough,  and  \vnnld  go  I  mine 
In  study  awhile.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard  IVoin  the 
east.  There  was  a  mild,  pallid  moon  \ainly  striving  I" 
peep  through  a  swift-sailing  Heel  of  si-iid.and  I  .lire  iwi  ng 
a  faint  ghostly  light  over  the  barracks  and  guard-house. 
(  )nt  from  the  shadows  of  the  stone  wall  hack  of  the  mess 
building  suddenly  appeared  a  tigtire  in  the  cadet  over 

i -oat  with  the  cape  thrown  over  his  head.  Catching  sight 
of  Graham  and  recognizing  apparently  his  step  and  form, 

the  ligurc  slipped  hack  again  whence  it  came,  but  not  so 
quickly  tliat  Pops  did  not  know  it  was  Benny  Frazier. 
Half  a  minute  later,  as  lie  sprang  up  tlie  steps  of  the 
fourth  division,  he  came  upon  two  plehes  standing  just 
within  the  doorway. 

"  <  >li.  Mr.  Graham."  said  one,  "the  officer  of  the  day 
is  inspecting  for  men  in  confinement,  and  Mr.  Jennings 
and  Mr.  Fra/.ier  are  both  out.'' 

Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost.  Pops  could  hear  the 
clink  of  the  cadet  sword  and  the  slam  of  doors  in  the 
second  division.  In  two  minutes  the  officer  would  be 
over  in  the  fourth,  and  "  Benny  and  Jenny,"  as  the  pair 
were  occasionally  termed,  would  be  "hived"  absent.  Ar- 
rest and  heavy  punishment  must  surely  follow.  Pops 
never  stopped  to  follow  the  chain  of  thought.  Back  he 
sped  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Five  seconds,  and  he 
reached  the  corner.  Not  a  sign  of  the  recent  prowler, 
yet  Geordie  felt  sure  he  had  seen  Frazier  dart  back  be- 
hind that  wall  barely  half  a  minute  before — engaged  in 
some  clandestine  bargaining  with  one  of  his  messengers 
from  the  Falls  probably — and  Jennings  with  him.  Not  a 
sign  of  the  party  down  the  dark  narrow  lane  behind  the 
wall,  not  a  sign  of  them  up  the  grassy  slope  to  the  west 
back  of  the  area  retaining  wall. 

"Frazier!  Jennings!  Quick!''  he  called,  loud  enough 
to  attract  their  attention  if  they  were  near  at  hand. 

No  answer. 

It  was  off  limits  if  he  ventured  either  way,  west  or 
south,  from  the  corner  where  he  stood,  and  "off  chev- 
rons" if  caught.  Why  risk  his  prospects  for  First  Class 
year  to  save  men  who  had  ever  been  his  enemies,  and 
never  would  have  lifted  hand  to  save  him?  Only  the 
swaying  of  the  branches  and  the  sweep  of  the  wind  an- 
swered his  excited  hail.  Not  an  instant  to  lose!  Bound- 
ing up  the  westward  path  he  ran  until  beyond  the  guard- 
house, and  there  came  suddenly  upon  a  shadowy  group 
of  four. 

"  Back  to  your  room,  Frazier!  Inspection !"  he  gasped, 
halting  short. 

Two  cadets  rushed  at  the  word.  The  other  two  forms 
slunk  away,  as  though  seeking  to  hide  themselves  among 
the  trees  up  the  hill-side.  One  was  a  civilian,  a  stranger 
to  him;  the  other  the  drummer  with  whom  Frazier  had 
had  the  altercation  more  than  a  year  previous.  What 
were  they  doing  now?  Graham  never  stopped  to  have  a 
word  with  them.  Quickly  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  the  area  unnoticed.  The  officer  of 
the  day  was  just  coining  out  of  the  fourth  division  as 
Geordie  went  in. 

"  Hello,  Coyote!  Tired  of  the  light  fantastic?  or  didn't 
you  hop  to-night?"  he  jovially  asked. 

"  Had  to  come  back  to  bone,"  was  the  reply. 

It  was  evident  from  the  cheery  manner  that  nothing 
had  been  found  amiss.  The  pair  had  managed  to  reach 
their  den  in  safety,  then,  yet  only  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Geordie  went  to  his  room  and  to  work,  yet  the  thought 
of  that  unseemly  stolen  interview  between  Frazier  and 
Jennings,  the  drummer  and  the  stranger,  kept  intruding 
itself  upon  his  mind.  Presently  a  stealthy  step  came 
down  the  stair,  and  to  his  door.  Enter  Frazier,  still  pale, 
still  nervous,  and  palpitating. 


"(iriiham.  you  did  me  a  great  service  meaiid  Jen- 
nings lo  night.  1  1  know  -we  haven'l  got  along  as 
well  as  we  should,  and  1  .suppose  I  am  part  la  1 1  \  to  blame, 
hill  I  don't  want  you  to  think  1  can't  appreciate  the  risk 
you  ran  to  save  us,  though  eilher  of  US,  of  COUl'Se,  would 

have  done  as  much  for  \  on     anytime.     You  know  that. 

I  hope.  We  had  some  business  out  there,  amid—  Did 
you  see  the  others  —so  as  to  know  them  ;" 

"I  knew  the  drummer  well  enough."  said  (iraham, 
his  1)1  ue  eyes  full  on  Kenny's  nervous  face. 

"  \Ve  II.  the  other  one's  a  cit.  w  bo's  doing  something  for 
us.  Say.  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  Don't  tell 
anybody  about  where  you  saw  us,  or  who  were  with  us, 
will  you?  I  wouldn't  like  it  to  get  out  on  .lennings's  ac- 
count. He's  got  to  work  like  a  dog  to  graduate,  as  it  is." 

And  before  Graham  could  answer,  in  came  Ames,  as- 
tonished at  sight  of  Frazier,  and  to  him  Benny  began  a 
hurried  explanation  of  how  Pops  had  heard  the  inspec- 
tion, and  had  rushed  down  to  warn  him.  Then  saying, 
"Remember  what  I  asked  you  "  to  Graham,  he  awkward- 
ly let  himself  out. 

"How  are  the  mighty  fallen!"  soliloquized  Ames,  as 
Benny  disappeared.  "They  say  he's  going  'way  down 
in  both  phil.  and  chem.  in  January.  He  has  no  French 
to  help  him  now.  Benton  thinks  he'll  tumble  into  the 
low  thirties.  What  did  he  want  of  you?" 

''  Nothing  to  speak  of,"  answered  Pops,  with  that  quiet 
grin  of  his.  "  He-e — said  he  came  to  thank  me  for  giv- 
ing that  warning." 

"  Oh,  thanks  be  blowed!  He  never  came  to  thank 
you.  Pops.  That  was  only  a  pretext.  He  came  to  ask 
you  to  do  or  not  to  do  something  on  his  account,  and  I 
know  it." 

So  did  Geordie,  by  this  time,  but  could  not  say  so. 

Four  days  after  this  episode  leave  of  absence  from 
9.30  A.M.  until  11  P.M.  was  granted  Cadet  Frazier  on  ur- 
gent personal  business.  A  letter  from  an  executor  of  the 
Fra/.ier  estate  was  the  means  of  getting  the  order.  It 
was  known  in  the  corps  that,  being'  now  twenty-one, 
Benny  was  master  of  some  little  property,  though  no- 
where near  what  he  had  expected  would  be  his  own. 
Making  all  allowances  for  the  sadness  and  depression 
naturally  following  the  loss  of  a  loved  parent,  it  was  re- 
marked that  every  day  seemed  to  add  to  the  trouble  and 
dejection  in  Frazier's  sallow  face.  He  took  little  exer- 
cise, except  the  enforced  tramp  in  the  area  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  He  smoked  incessantly.  He  seemed  petu- 
lant and  miserable  in  Jennings's  society,  yet  Jennings 
was  his  inseparable  companion.  Wherever  he  went, 
there  was  Jennings.  "What  in  the  world  is  the  tie  that 
binds  those  two?"  was  the  question  often  asked.  They 
were  utterly  unlike.  Their  antecedents  were  widely  op- 
posed. Frazier  had  been  reared  in  luxury  and  refine- 
ment;- Jennings  in  nobody  knew  just  what.  He  was  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  "  toughest  "  Congressional 
districts,  originally  known  as  the  Sanguinary  Second,  in 
a  crowded  metropolis.  He  was  smart  in  a  certain  way 
that  spoke  of  long  association  with  the  street  arab  and 
saloon  sports.  He  was  useful  in  plebe  days  when  his 
class  was  standing  up  for  what  few  rights  a  plebe  is  con- 
ceded to  have,  but  lost  caste  as  rapidly  as  his  comrades 
gained  wisdom.  Only  among  the  few  weaklings  of  the 
Curry  stamp  had  he  a  vestige  of  influence  left  before  the 
long-expected  fight  with  Graham,  and  after  that  and  his 
utter  and  unlooked-for  defeat  his  name  seemed  held  only 
iu  derision.  Yet  he  lorded  it  over  Frazier.  "You  can 
hear  them  snapping  and  snarling  at  one  another  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,"  said  their  near  neighbors. 
"  If  Frazier  hates  him  so,  why  on  earth  doesn't  he  '  shake ' 
him?  They're  getting  enough  demerits  between  them  to 
swamp  half  a  dozen  men."  These  comments  were  almost 
universal. 

By  this  time  Frazier's  downward  course  had  brought 
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him, both  in  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  into  Geordie's 
sections.  Once  in  a  while 
he  would  rouse  himself,  and 
make  a  brilliant  recitation, 
but  as  a  rule  he  seemed  ,-i  pa- 
thetic, even  reckless.  Time 
and  again  the  young  I'd 
low's  dark -rimmed  eves 
were  fixed  upon  his  old 
plebe  roommate's  face  \\ith 
such  a  hungry,  wistful.  \vo- 
ful  look  that  it  haunted 
Geordie  for  days.  Every 
time  the  latter  surprised  him 
in  the  act,  however,  Benny 
would  turn  quickly  and  de- 
jectedly away.  But  more 
than  once  Graham  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  and 
beg  the  boy  to  say  what  was 
his  trouble,  and  let  him  help 
him  out. 

At  last  the  opportunity 
came.  It  was  just  before 
the  January  exam i nation. 
Going  one  night  to  Frazier's 
room  to  notify  him  of  a 
change  in  the  guard  detail, 
lie  found  Benny  alone  at 
the  table,  his  head  buried  in 
his  arms,  his  attitude  one 
of  utter  hopelessness  and 
despair.  He  sprang  up  the 
instant  he  heard  Geordie's 
voice. 

"I  —  I  —  thought  it  was 
Jennings,"  he  stammered. 
"  What's  wanted^" 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  Eweii  would  go  on  sick  report,  and 
you'd  have  to  march  on  guard  in  his  place." 

This  was  said  at  the  door.  Then,  impulsively  stepping 
forward,  Graham  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  But,  Frazier,  I  hate  to  see  you  looking  so  miserable. 
If  you're  in  trouble,  can't  you  let  us  help  you  out?  There 
are  plenty  of  fellows  left  to  be  your  friends.  It  doesn't 
become  me  to  say  anything  against  your  roommate,  but 
lots  of  us  think  you  would  do  well  to  cut  loose  from  him." 

"Cut  loose  from  him?"  wailed  Benny,  wringing  his 
hands,  and  turning  to  Geordie  with  a  look  in  his  dark 
eyes  Pops  can  never  forget.  "Oh,  if  I  only—  But  there 
he  stopped  abruptly,  and  turned  quickly  away.  Jennings 
came  frowning  in,  his  angry  eyes  full  of  suspicion  as  they 
glowered  at  Pops. 

"  To  what  circumstance  do  we  owe  the  honor  of  this 
visit?"  asked  he,  in  attempted  imitation  of  the  theatrical 
heroes  of  his  acquaintance. 

Geordie  calmly  looked  him  over  a  moment,  but  never 
deigned  reply.  Then  he  turned  to  Benny.  "Frazier,"  said 
he,  as  he  moved  quietly  to  the  door,  "any  time  you  feel 
like  dropping  in  011  Ames  and  me,  come,  and  be  sure  of  a 
welcome."  Then,  with  another  cool  glance  at  Jennings, 
but  without  speaking  one  word  to  him,  he  left  the  room. 

That  night— a  bitter  cold  December  night  it  was— Pops 
had  just  finished  telling  Ames  of  the  strange  state  of 
things  as  he  found  them  on  his  visit  to  Frazier:  the  tattoo 
drums  were  hammering  through  the  area  and  drowning 
other  sounds;  the  inspector  of  the  upper  subdivision  had 
conie  down  into  Bend's  room  to  have  a  chat  with  his 
fellow-officer,  when  the  drums  stopped  with  one  abrupt 
and  unanimous  slam,  and  as  they  did  so  Graham's  eyes 
dilated,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

A  gasping,  half -articulate  cry  and  the  sound  of  scuffling 
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feet     came    from     the 
third    floor.       Geordie 
could  have   sworn    he 
heard  his  name.      Out 
he    went,  up  the    iron    stairs    he 
flew,  and  in  to  utter  darkness.    The 
hall  light  was  doused  as  his  foot 
spurned   the   lowermost  step.     Whirling 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  sped  to  Fra- 
zier's  door,  other    cadets  rushing  at   bis 
heels.     There  was  Benny, with  livid  face, 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  his  burly  room- 
mate, whose  muscular  hands  were  chok- 
ing, strangling  at  poor   Frazier's  throat. 
One  blow   from    Graham's  fist    sent  the 
big  bully  reeling  across  the  room;  while 
Benny,  suddenly  released,  fell    all    of   a 
heap  on  the  floor. 

''You  brute!  How  dare  you  grapple  a  little  fellow 
like  that?"  was  all  Pops  had  time  to  say  before  Bend  and 
his  Lieutenant  came  bounding  in  behind  him. 

"  Back,  Jennings!  Down  with  him!"  ordered  Bend,  as 
the  maddened  "tough"  sprang  to  the  arm-rack  and 
seized  his  rifle.  Half  a  dozen  hands  collared  him  before 
he  could  draw  the  bayonet.  He  backed  into  a  corner,  his 
young  Captain  facing  him. 

"Stand  where  you  are,  sir,"  was  the  stern  order. 
"What  does  all  this  mean?  What  has  he  done  to  you, 
Frazier?" 

Geordie  and  Ames  were  raising  Benny  by  this  time. 
He  was  faint,  bleeding  at  the  mouth  and  ears,  speechless, 
and  out  of  breath. 

"  Give  him  some  water  and  lay  him  down  oil  the  bed. 
Don't  crowd  around  him.  He  needs  air.  Get  out,  all  of 
you!"  turned  Bend  on  the  rapidly  increasing  crowd. 
"Back  to  your  quarters!"  And  then  the  rattle  of  cadet 
swords  could  be  heard  against  the  iron  stairway;  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard  racing  to  the  scene,  followed  by  the 
officer  of  the  day. 

"He  insulted  and  defied  me,"  growled  Jennings,  glow- 
ering about  on  the  circle  of  hostile  faces.  "He  insulted 
my  people,  my  kith  and  kin.  I  dare  him  to  deny  it  or  to 
tell  what  led  to  this.  Take  your  hands  off  me,  you 
fellows.  I'm  no  criminal.  If  you're  laying  for  a  thief, 
there's  your  game  yonder,"  he  said,  indicating  his  pros- 
trate roommate. 

"Shut  up,  Jennings,"  ordered  Bend.  "That's  cow- 
ardly." 

"Cowardly,  is  it?  You'll  rue  those  words,  my  fine 
fellow.  I  thrashed  you  well  once,  and  I've  just  been 
praying  for  another  chance,  and  now  I've  got  it.  Cow- 
ardly, is  it?  You'll  smart  for  that!" 
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\  nd  ilirii.  calm  and  dignified,  appeared  the  otlicer  in 
charge.  Lieutenant  Allen.  A  y -lance  at  I  ienn y.  slill  livid 
ami  ji-a^pini:'.  W&S  siillicienl.  "  (  !<>  for  I  >r.  I'.n-ll."  lie  said 
to  Ames.  Then  lie  turned  on  Jenmnys.  still  hacked  into 
tin-  corner,  and  confronted  there  hy  his  cool  young  Cap 
tain.  "There  seems  to  he  no  reasonahle  doiiht  that  \  on 
are  your  roommate's  assailant.  Mr.  Jennings.  Yon  are 
placed  in  close  arrest,  sir." 

Another  night,  hours  later,  the  wires  Hashed  a  mes 
sage  to  i  he  \\  idou  ed  mother,  bidding  her  to  come  to  the 
bedside  of  her  oiil  \  SOU, 

[TO    !'.!•    CONTINUED.] 


A    FOK'TMCHT    IN     \<>.   ;51. 

l:V    W1L1.IAM    IIKM.MINUWAY. 

\TRIM  little  black-hulled  schooner  was  sailing  out 
of  the  Narrows  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  June  morning. 
A  tine,  honest  westerly  wind  was  Mowing  over  her  star- 
hoard  side,  ami  heeling  her  a  little  as  she  stood  towards 
the  south.  Every  sail  was  set.  and  every  inch  of  canvas 
was  drawing.  Next  to  her  handsome  lines  and  dainM 
nu  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  her  was  the  number 
"  .'!!  "  that  was  lixed  in  black  ligiires.  four  feet  high,  upon 
her  mainsail.  Two  boys  stood  <m  the  schooner's  after- 
deck  beside  Pilot  Thomas  Fail-field,  who  had  the  wheel. 
Their  eyes  danced  as  they  saw  the  endless  ribbon  of  milk- 
white  froth  that  floated  away  from  under  the  schooner's 
counter.  The  breeze  made  a  merry  liuniming  tune  in  the 
rigging.  At  times  they  could  hear  the  ripples  breaking 
on  the  schooner's  bow  with  a  sort  of  tinkling  laughter 
that  was  very  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

"  Well,  sonnies,  you're  taking  your  first  trip  on  blue 
water  on  a  much  better  day  than  I  took  mine."  said  the 
pilot,  as  he  smiled  reminiscently.  "  Ran  away  from  home 
in  '61,  and  shipped  on  the  old  brig  Canton,  bound  for 


(Jreenland  to  kill  whales.  We  ueren't  six  hours  out.  o' 
Neu  liedfonl  \\  hen  \\-e  fell  in  with  the  worst  slorm  1  ever 
saw.  And  where  was  I.  do  \  on  think1;  Away  out  on 
the  \\cather  fore  yard-arm,  doing  all  J  knew  how  to  help 
furl  her.  \\hich  was  mighty  little.  1  thought  a  do/en 
times  thai  I'd  he  shaken  oil'  the  fool  ropes,  for  the  old 
tnh  was  tumbling  and  pounding  like  a  cra/v  horse. 
Then  I  made  up  my  mind  lo  unit  going  to  sea  as  soon  as 
I  could.  1  suppose  that's  why  I'm  still  at  il.  eh?" 

"  J  >o  you  think  we'll  run  into  a  storm  to-day?  asked 
Tlarry  1  lemlerson. 

"Not.  with  this  westerly  hree/e."  a  nsu  eri-d  ihe  pilot. 
"  It.  '11  be  a  nice  steady  blow.  See  those  whin-  clouds 
that  look  like  biff  howls  of  whipped  cream  sailing  over 
New  Jersey;  Whenever  \  on  liml  them,  you'll  have  fair 

weather." 

Harry  Henderson  and  his  cousin,  (ieorge  Romaine,  felt 
like  dancing  as  briskly  as  the  black  schooner  that  carried 
them.  She  was  the  Affair,  the  newest  and  swiftest  of 
the  fleet  of  Sandy  Hook  pilot-boats.  The  hoys  could 
hardly  believe  their  gooil  luck  was  real.  For  two  years 
they  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  this  trip,  but  their 
fathers  would  not  let  them  go  until  they  had  passed  their 
fifteenth  birthday.  Now  that  they  had  actually  he^mi 
the  cruise,  the  last  week  seemed  like  a  dream,  ('aptain 
Donel son,  of  the  .\rruti;  had  invited  them  to  sail  just  then, 
because  two  of  the  six  berths  in  the  cabin  .were  empty. 
Suchachance  might  not  occur  again  in  years.  Of  course, 
the  lads  would  not  be  permitted  to  pay  their  way,  so  they 
had  brought  a  big  box  of  canned  jellies  and  plum  pud- 
ding and  other  delicacies  aboard  with  them. 

"There,  Manuel,"  Mr.  Fail-Held  had  said  to  the  Portu- 
guese cook,  as  the  box  was  lifted  aboard,  "you  won't  have 
to  make  any  manavelins  for  a  month." 

How  tiny  the  Arrow  seemed  after  the  ride  from  the 
Battery  to  St.  George  in  a  stout  ferry-boat!  The  boys 
climbed  over  the  starboard  rail  in  short  order.  Every- 
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about  the  tidy  craft  suggested  yachting  rather  than 
business.  Her  deck  was  as  white  as  holystone  could 
make  it.  Her  cabin  was  upholstered  in  dark  blue  plush, 
and  tbe  dainty  white  ceiling-,  set  off  with  tbiii  lines  of 
gilding-,  was  pretty  enough  for  anybody's  pleasure-craft. 
Every  bit  of  brass- work  was  gleaming.  All  the  sur- 
roundings were  new  to  the  boys.  Tbey  snift'ed  the  bra- 
cing odor  of  tar  as  they  climbed  down  tbe  cabin  compan- 
ion way.  It  was  so  nautical,  so  like  what  they  bad  read 
of  seafaring  life.  Tbey  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  cavernous 
cockpit,  stowed  full  of  spare  sails.  The  Arroiv  was  well 
past  Scotland  Light-ship  now,  and  bowing  graciously  to 
the  surges,  so  the  boys  were  thrown  against  the  cabin  table. 
Mr.  Fail-field,  introduced  them  to  his  three  comrades,  and 
told  them  that  now  they  were  regularly  in  the  "ship's 
company."  They  learned  how  to  use  their  sea-legs,  walk- 
ing with  feet  wide  apart,  and  bending  whichever  knee 
happened  to  be  up-hill  as  the  deck  pitched  and  rolled  be- 
neath them.  They  soon  caught  the  trick  of  it,  but  when 
they  grew  careless  from  over-confidence  they  found  them- 
selves stumbling.  'Mr.  Fail-field  opened  a  door  and  led 
the  boys  through  the  galley,  where  black-eyed  Manuel 
was  cooking  pea-soup  that  gave  forth  a  most  appetizing 
odor.  Then  into  the  forecastle,  which  was  simply  the 
forward  part  of  the  same  deck.  There  were  the  sailors' 
berths,  funny-looking  little  shelves  that  hung  from  the 
timbers.  On  the  biggest  beam  were  carved  the  figures 
63-nnr,  which  showed  the  tonnage  of  the  Arroiv,  as  regis- 
tered in  the  Custom-house. 

Harry   Henderson   was  proud   of  the  ladder-climbing 


ability  he  had  developed  in  the  gymnasium,  so  he  thought 
he  must  tumble  up  the  fore-hatch  just  as  he  bad  seen  a 
sailor  do.  When  he  started  he  wondered  what  made  the 
climbing  so  hard.  The  Arrow  was  at  that  moment  roll- 
ing toward  him.  He  made  a  tremendous  effort,  and  bad 
hoisted  his  plump  body  almost  clear  of  the  hatch-coam- 
ing, when  down  rolled  the  schooner  to  port,  and  out  shot 
Hurry  head  first,  like  the  man  who  plays  the  human  can- 
non-ball in  the  circus.  His  hard  climbing  and  the  sud- 
den impetus  of  the  vessel  hurled  him  almost  clear  of 
the  deck.  There  was  nothing  but  a  low  wooden  railing- 
bet  ween  Harry  and  the  green  water.  One  of  his  feet  hit 
the  rail  as  he  shot  past.  He  plumped  into  the  sea. 

''  Man  overboard !"  bawled  boat-keeper  Hans  Petersen, 
as  he  rushed  toward  the  starboard  yawl,  which  was  lashed 
fast  to  the  deck.  George  Romaine  had  followed  Harry, 
and  deliberately  dived  in  after  him.  He  had  kicked  otf 
his  shoes  before  he  clearly  saw  his  cousin's  black  head 
bobbing  up  on  a  yeasty  crest  three  waves  away.  The 
schooner  seemed  to  have  utterly  disappeared,  she  rushed 
past  so  swiftly. 

Half  a  dozen  good  strokes  brought  George  to  Harry's 
side.  George  knew  HarVy  could  swim  a  little,  but  he 
feared  he  might  be  seized  with  panic. 

"  Put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder,  old  fellow,''  he  said, 
as  cheerfully  as  he  could. 

"  Br  r-r-r-r!  isn't  it  cold,  though!"  cried  Harry,  as  well 
as  his  chattering  teeth  would  let  him.  He  rested  bis  left 
band  on  George's  right  shoulder.  Both  boys  began  to 
tread  water.  All  this  had  taken  less  than  ten  seconds. 
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Then  the  swimmers  could  hear  leather  lunged  Pilot  Fair 
li<'l(l  bellowing  \\ith  ;i  deep  sen  roar: 

"Let  i!'o  the  jib  sheet   and   fore  sheet.       I'll!  down    your 

helm,  Svensen !  Lively!  Someofyou  haul  away  main- 
slicci!  I'iclay  main-sheet!  Steady,  Svensen,  as  she  is !" 

Tile  schooner's  sharp  how  swune;  into  the  eye  of  Un- 
wind. She  turned  on  her  heel  and  stood  si  il  I,  bowing  to 
the  brce/.e  which  set  all  her  sails  a  shi  vcri  ng.  The  reef 

points  slatting  on  the  canvas  drummed  a  tattoo.     I'.ct'ore 

I  he  vessel's  headway  was  full  v  checked,  IVtersen  had  cast 
adrift  the  lashing  that  heiil  down  the  yawl.  lie  held 
i  he  painler  while  two  of  the  sailor-men  hove  the  yawl 
overboard.  They  jumped  to  their  seals  on  the  thwarts 
and  each  grabbed  an  oar.  IViersen  tumhled  in  astern 
and  sei/>d  Ihe  steering  oar. 

The  cockle-shell  of  a  yawl  came  hounding  over  the 
waves.  Within  two  minutes  Petersen  s  hairy  brown 
paw  fell  upon  Harry  Henderson's  collar,  took  a  large 
handful,  and  whipped  the  boy  over  the  stern  and  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  he  lay  shivering  and  pant- 
ing. George  was  piled  on  top  of  him  in  the  same  sum- 
mary fashion,  and  away  went  the  yawl  to  where  the 
•Arrow  lay  hove  to. 

Two  pilots  lifted  each  boy  up  on  deck  and  hustled  him 
down  into  the  cabin.  What  a  clattering  there  was  on 
the  companion -steps!  And  how  the  swimmers  did  drip 
and  splash  over  everything  as  they  trotted  into  the  iral 
ley!  Mr.  Fail-field,  Jim  Gayles,  Jule  Sadler,  and  John 
Goldie  whipped  off  the  wet  clothes,  rubbed  the  lads  with 
rough  towels,  and  popped  them  into  their  berths  wrapped 
in  blankets  all  in  less  time  than  you  could  tell  it.  Then  in 
came  Manuel,  grinning  broadly,  as  he  handed  each  boy  a 
steaming  mug  of  fragrant  coffee. 

''  I  guess  the  walkiii'  iss  cold  out  in  the  water,"  he 
chuckled. 

There  was  a  stamping  of  heavy-booted  feet  overhead 
ami  a  succession  of  resounding  thumps  on  deck  as  the 
yawl  was  taken  aboard  and  lashed  down.  Mr.  Fail-field 
strode  up  and  down  the  cabin,  his  thick  reddish-brown 
beard  wagging  angrily,  and  a  threatening  light  in  his 
tierce  blue  eyes. 

"  Harry  Henderson,"  hegrowled,in  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  come  boiling  up  forty  fathoms  from  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  "if  you  ever  do  anything  like  that  again,  I'll 
spread-eagle  you  in  the  weather-rigging  and  give  you 
twenty-four  with  the  thickest  rope's-end  I  can  lay  my 
hands  on.  What!  You  didn't  think  you'd  fall  over- 
board? I'll  tell  you  now  that  I'll  do  all  the  thinking  on 
this  ship.  Don't  you  dare  to  have  any  more  accidents, 
or  I'll  load  you  with  chains  and  keel  haul  you.  No  more 
climbing  for  you,  do  you  understand?" 

Just  then  lie  broke  off  in  a  laugh  as  he  thought  of  the 
way  Harry  went  shooting  to  leeward.  He  gave  both  the 
boys  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  about  how  to  behave  on 
a  sailing  vessel,  but  the  only  thing  they  could  remember 
next  day  was, 

"Never  let  go  with  your  left  hand  until  you've  got  twice 
as  good  a  grip  with  your  right."  And  you  may  be  sure 
they  faithfully  obeyed  this  rule  ever  after,  even  in  walk- 
ing about  the  cabin. 

By  the  time  the  sun  was  high  over  the  maintop  mast- 
head and  darting  his  yellow  glances  down  through  the 
cabin  skylight,  Mr.  Fail-field  decided  that,  as  the  boys 
showed  no  sie;n  of  catching  cold,  they  might  get  up  and 
dress.  Tl.fi>  Manuel  spread  a  spotless  white  cloth  on  the 
cabin  table,  which,  by-the-  way.  hung  from  four  iron  straps 
— one  at  each  corner.  Next  he  fastened  on  the  rack  a 
wooden  frame-work  to  keep  the  dishes  from  sliding  off, 
and  presently  dinner  was  served.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
.satisfy  the  appetites  salt  air  and  cold  bathing  had  brought 
on. 

"  I  felt  as  if  my  shoes  were  heavy  cakes  of  ice,"  Harry 
remarked,  presently. 


"  I  was  afraid  a  shark  might  nip  our  legs  oil',"  said 
(icoive.  "hut  1  guess  it's  too  cany  for  sharks  so  far 
norl  II 

\Y  hen  t  he  ship's  company  got  on  deck  again  the  Amur 
was  passing  Long  Branch,  about  four  miles  off  shore. 
The  ho\s  could  see  tishernien  working  at  their  nets  just 
outside  the  surf,  and  the  bright  sunlight  made  the  tum- 
bling wavcslhat  stretched  to  the  westward  look  like  a  vast 
sheet  of  shining  hammered  silver.  East  ward  the  sea  was 
of  a  deep  and  vivid  bine,  save  where  the  crests  of  the  bil- 
lows showed  dazzlingly  white. 

"  What  is  that  sailor  doing?"  asked  George  pointing 
at  one  of  the  crew  who  stood  at  the  foremast-head  gaz- 
ing southward. 

"Looking  for  a  customer,"  replied  Mr.  Goldie.  He 
told  the  boys  how  eagerly  all  the  pilot-boat's  lookouts 
watched  for  ships,  so  that  the  pilots  might  lind  employ- 
ment; how  the  pilot's  fee  .was  paid  at  the  rate  of  so  much 
per  foot,  according  to  the  vessel's  draught.  The  ship's 
company  of  each  pilot-boat  usually  own  her  in  equal 
shares.  They  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  ex- 
penses, and  divide  the  net  receipts  with  great  exactness. 
The  three  sailors— or  "boys"  as  they  are  called— before 
the  mast  are  paid  $20  a  month  each.  Their  chief,  the 
boat-keeper,  who  takes  charge  of  the  schooner  after  all 
the  pilots  have  been  put  aboard  incoming  vessels,  receives 
$30  a  month.  The  four  men  before  the  mast  eat  in  tin- 
forecastle,  but  their  food  is  the  same  as  the  pilots'.  When 
a  man  has  been  boat-keeper  three  years,  and  has  passed  a 
searching  examination,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pilot's  license, 
provided  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  his 
character  is  good.  Every  vessel  from  a  foreign  port 
bound  into  New  York  is  bound  to  take  aboard  the  first 
pilot  who  signals  her. 

"I  remember  in  the  old  days  a  big  English  ship,  the 
Koumar,  that  we  hailed  half-way  between  Nantucket  and 
Fire  Island  buoy,"  said  Mr.  Goldie.  "She  had  all  three 
stuns'ls  set,  and  she  was  just  smashing  through  it  like  an 
old-time  Yankee  clipper.  As  we  luffed  under  her  stern 
our  Captain  asked:  'Don't  you  want  a  pilot?  We  won't 
charge  you  any  offshore  pilotage.'" 

'Wouldn't  take  you  for  a  gift,  free  gratis,'  said  the 
Captain  of  the  KOIIIHCU:  He'd  had  his  mainto'-gal'nt- 
m'st  carried  away  the  day  before,  and  he  was  cranky. 
But  Collins,  our  skipper,  piled  on  two  big  tops'ls  and  a 
flying-jib  as  broad  as  a  circus  tent,  and  we  just  chased 
the  Koumar;  yes,  and  held  her,  too.  Her  Captain  hung 
out  his  union  jack  for  the  No.  21,  which  was  just  coming 
out  past  the  Hook,  but  Collins  explained  things  to  her 
skipper  and  he  bore  away.  By  this  time  the  Kownar 
had  almost  reached  the  outermost  buoy  at  the  end  of  the 
ship-channel.  Her  Captain  knew  that  if  he  went  into 
New  York  Harbor  without  a  pilot  he'd  lose  all  his  insur- 
ance in  case  of  accident.  My,  but  wasn't  he  mad  when 
he  had  to  bring  her  up  all  a-shaking  and  take  Collins 
aboard!  I  tell  you  there  was  mighty  little  conversation 
on  that  quarter-deck  going  up  the  bay.  As  the  law 
stands  now  a  Captain  must  take  the  first  pilot  who  offers. 
If  he  refuses  he  has  to  pay  the  pilot  the  full  fee  just  the 
same  before  he  can  leave  New  York  again.  Some  of  the 
pilot-boats  go  half-way  to  Liverpool  to  catch  the  big 
ocean  liners,  and  they — 

"Ste'mbo't  on  the  port,  how,  sir,"  came  the  sad  mono- 
tone peculiar  to  Norwegian  sailors,  from  the  lookout 
aloft.  "  I  fink  she  iss  a  big  sugar-ship." 

Mr.  Goldie  sprang  to  the  head  of  the  companionway 
and  [licked  up  a  long  telescope.  Bracing  his  feet  far 
apart  he  held  the  glass  to  his  eye,  pressing  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  close  to  the  eyebrow,  thus  forming  a  shut- 
ter that  kept  the  sunlight  from  dazzling  him,  and  mar- 
ring the  sight.  After  a  few  moments'  scrutiny  he  dashed 
down  into  the  cabin,  threw  his  cap  and  old  pea-jacket 
into  his  berth,  and  began  to  array  himself  in  his  finest 
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shore-going  clothes.  The  man  at  the  wheel  had  headed 
the  schooner  across  the  steamship's  course.  All  that  the 
boys  could  see  was  a  black  cloud  of  smoke  to  the  south- 
ward. Mr.  Goldie  was  as  excited  as  if  ho  had  just  hooked 
a  king  salmon. 

"Stand  by  the  yawl,"  he  cried,  as  he  tumbled  up  on 
deck,  and  two  sailors  ran  to  do  his  bidding.  "  Show  her 
the  flag  now,  Cumm'mgs."  A  "hoy"  bent  a  big  blue 
burgee  to  the  signal  halyards  011  the  mainmast,  and 
nimbly  sent  it  aloft.  Now  the  steamer  had  advanced  so 
that  her  smokestacks  showed  distinctly  against  the  blue 
background  of  sky.  They  looked  like  two  unsharpeiied 
lead-pencils. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A    15AKK   AT   SEA. 

OUT  in  the  ocean,  separated  by  ten  miles  of  blue  water 
from  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  rises  a  little  group 
of  rocky  islands  called  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  so  named  from 
the  shoals  or  schools  of  fish  which  congregate  there. 
They  are  such  diminutive  islands,  making  such  tiny  dots 
on  the  map,  that  you  would  think  they  must  long  ago 
have  been  washed  away  by  the  constant  lashing  of  the 
great  white  breakers  which  dash  against  them  in  the 
angry  winter  gales;  but  they  present  a  stern  breast-work 
of  rough  granite  cliffs  to  the  eastern  storms  which  threaten 
to  overwhelm  them,  and  the  mightiest  waves  are  clashed 
into  great  clouds  of  white  spray,  and  with  the  return  of 
sunshine  the  great  rocks  gleam  undamaged  in  its  rays. 
Probably  no  islands  on  our  great  sea-coasts  have  a  more 
interesting  and  romantic  history  than  pertains  to  this  lit- 
tle group.  Captain  John  Smith  is  said  to  have  landed  on 
one  of  them  in  1614.  and  in  1635  they  were  included  in  a 
grant  of  land  given  jointly  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  John  Mason.  Star  Isl- 
and, which,  next  to  Appledore,  is  the  most  important  of 
this  little  group,  was,  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  quite  a 
flourishing  fishing  settlement,  and  at  its  northern  end  was 
the  little  village  of  Gosport,  and  at  one  time  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Appledore  moved  over  there  to  escape  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians,  who  camped  on  Duck  Island 
and  made  plundering  excursions  to  Appledore  during  the 
absence  of  the  fishermen,  carrying  away  their  women  and 
stealing  everything  they  could  lay  hands  on. 

To-day,  however,  there  is  little  left  on  Star  Island  to 
remind  you  of  its  early  days.  On  one  of  its  highest  points 
crumbles  the  remains  of  Fort  Star,  with  a  quaint  guide- 
board  to  tell  you  that  it  was  "  Erected  about  1653  to  with- 
stand Foreign  Enemies,  and  to  protect  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  these  islands." 

With  this  exception  the  island  has  a  very  modern  al- 
though rather  deserted  look,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  stone 
cellars  which  mark  the  spots  where  the  fishing-houses 
once  stood,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  once 
a  prosperous  little  village.  But  on  Star  Island  to-day 
stands  a  big  wooden  hotel,  and  that  hotel  is  the  home  of 
Nero,  a  big  black  Newfoundland  dog.  During  the  sum- 
mer a  large  excursion  boat,  the  John  Brooks,  comes  up 
from  Boston  loaded  with  hungry  excursionists,  and  slops 
at  the  island  long  enough  for  them  to  have  a  fish  dinner 
and  explore  the  beauties  of  the  place.  Nero  is  always  on 
hand  at  the  landing  to  welcome  the  guests,  and  the  cap- 
tain, who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  him,  never  fails  to 
give  a  salute  of  three  whistles  when  he  sees  the  big  black 
dog  on  the  string-piece  of  the  dock.  Then  Nero  barks 
with  a  loud  joyous  bark,  and  rushes  impatiently  up  and 
down  the  landing  until  the  gang-plank  is  put  out,  when 
he  bounds  on  board  and  rushes  to  see  his  friend  the  cap- 
tain. I  had  wondered  at  the,  great  a  flection  which  the 
captain  had  for  Nero,  for  I  had  never  seen  a  big  steamer 
so  punctilious  about  saluting  a  dog  before,  so  I  asked  him 
one  day  why  he  and  Nero  were  such  cronies. 


"Well,"  said  he,  "me  and  Nero  has  been  friends  for 
years.  Why,  I  brought  him  up  here  on  my  boat  when  he 
was  nothin'  but  a  puppy,  and  I  always  used  to  pet  him 
when  I  come  ashore,  and  he  would  come  down  to  the 
wharf  and  wait  for  me  as  soon  as  ever  wye  hove  in  sight. 
I  never  used  to  salute  him  until  the  day  of  the  fog,  but 
since  then  I  give  him  just  as  much  of  a  salute  as  I'd  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  deserves  it. 
Why,  if  old  Nero  had  been  a  man  instead  of  a  dog,  the 
government  would  have  given  him  a  gold  medal  for  what 
he  did. 

"Two  summers  ago  I  started  out  from  Boston  Harbor 
with  some  five  hundred  passengers  for  Star  Island.  We 
were  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  island  when  a  fog  shut 
down  so  thick  that  you  could  cut  it  with  a  knife.  There 
was  quite  a  sea  on,  and  I  thought  it  was  best  to  run  her 
at  full  speed  and  keep  on  my  course,  so  I  could  tell  where 
I  was.  Well,  we  ran  up  until  I  reckoned  we  was  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  island,  and  then  I  ran  half  speed  and 
listened  for  breakers.  We  couldn't  iiear  a  sound.  It  was 
one  of  them  dense  fogs  that  shuts  around  you  like  a,  blan- 
ket, and  so  heavy  that  it  killed  the  sound  of  the  waves,  and 
the  screech  of  a  steam-whistle  would  have  sounded  muf- 
fled at  two  hundred  yards.  We  blew  our  whistle  at  in- 
tervals, but  there  was  110  answering  sound,  so  we  kept  on. 
I  had  two  men  at  the  bow  keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  but 
they  couldn't  see  anything,  when  suddenly  right  out  of 
the  thick  fog  in  front  of  us  sounded  Nero's  bark.  I  rang 
the  bells  to  reverse  the  engine  quicker  than  I  ever  rang 
them  before,  and  the  engineer  grabbed  the  throttle  and 
had  his  engine  reversed  before  the  bell  had  stopped  sound- 
ing; but  it  wasn't  any  too  soon,  for  just  as  the  boat  lost 
headway  a  big  rock  loomed  up  out  of  the  fog  not  twenty 
feet  off,  and  there  on  top  of  it  was  Nero,  barking  away 
as  hard  as  he  could  bark  to  tell  us  to  keep  away.  Well, 
when  I  had  backed  her  off  a  ways  I  lowered  a  small  boat 
to  pick  out  the  channel,  and  we  followed  cautiously  in, 
going  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  until  we  tied  up  at  the 
wharf,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  a  pretty  well  frightened 
lot  of  passengers  that  went  011  shore  that  day,  and  old 
Nero  was  blessed  and  patted  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
well  he  deserved  it,  for  his  warning  had  saved  hundreds 
of  lives. 

"So,  you  see,  the  least  the  old  boat  can  do  is  to  salute 
him  when  she  comes  into  port,  for  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him  she  wouldn't  have  been  afloat  to-day;  and  he  under- 
stands it,  and  always  answers  our  salute  with  his  loudest 
bark,  for  he  knows  that  the  best  friends  he  has  in  the 
world  are  right  on  board  this  steamer,  and  that  there  isn't 
anything  aboard  that  he  can't  have  if  he  wants  it— is  there, 
old  fellow?" 

And  us  the  captain  stroked  the  shaggy  head  of  the  big 
Newfoundland  an  answering  wag  of  the  dog's  tail  showed 
that  the  shaggy  hero  thoroughly  appreciated  the  friend- 
ship that  was  extended  to  him. 

ROBERT  HOWARD  RUSSELL. 


A  GEEAT  SAVING. 

HERE  is  an  amusing  tale  from  Germany  about  a  man  who 
thought  he  was  a  very  clever  financier,  and  who  yet  does 
not  .seem  to  have  had  quite  as  much  sense  as  the  boy  who  knows 
enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains. 

A  barge  was  being  towed  up  the  Neckar  from  Mannheim  to 
Heidelberg,  and  a  shoemaker  on  the  tramp,  with  a  large  knap- 
sack on  his  baek,  came  up  anil  asked  the.  bargeman  how  much 
he  would  charge  him  for  a  ride  in  the  boa,t.  The  bargeman, 
who  was  a  hit  of  a  wag,  replied:  "Fifteen  kreu/.ers;  but,  if  you 
help  pull,  only  six."  The  shoemaker  thought,  the  matter  over 
for  a  minute  or  two,  aud  calculating  that  he  would  save  nine 
kreuzers  by  helping  to  pull,  threw  his  bag  into  the  boat,  and 
rheerfnlly  tilled  at  the  rope  all  the  way  to  Heidelberg,  •where 
he  forked  out  the  six  kreuzers,  aud  shouldered  his  knapsack 
again. 
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THE    CHAMPION     WHALE. 

BY   ROGER   STARBUCK. 

LATELY,  with  a  friend  who  had  been  a  purser  aboard     the    skin    being    smooth,   shiny,    and    of    a    pale    blue 
an  exploring  bark,  I  was  looking  at  some  engravings     tint,    the  fins   as  yet  imperfectly  shaped,  and  the   slabs 
of  sea-monsters,  when  we  came  upon  the  picture  of  a  saw-     of  whalebone  attached  to  its  upper  jaw   not  more  than 
tish.       This   set   my  friend  de- 
scribing    an     exciting      scene 
once  witnessed  by  him  ott'  the 
southeast   coast  of  Greenland. 
Said  he: 

It  was  the  morning  watch, 
and  our  bark  having  been 
made  snug  and  trim  alow 
and  aloft,  otlicers  and  men  had 
leisure  for  the  time.  We  were 
becalmed,  and  our  sails  hung 
motionless.  Off  the  port  beam, 
the  starboard  quarter,  and 
ahead  were  icebergs,  some  of 
them  twenty  feet  high. and  not 
more  than  thirty  fathoms  dis- 
tant. The  sun,  like  a  red-hot 
globe  of  steel,  had  loomed 
above  the  cold  waters,  its  ra- 
diance bathing  us  all  and  ev- 
erything around  us  in  a  flood 
of  crimson  light.  I  was  watch- 
ing the  brilliant  red,  umber, 
and  emerald -green  lines  gild- 
ing the.  edges  of  the  floating 
bergs,  when  suddenly  the  wa- 
ter near  one  of  them  broke 
into  bubbles,  then  rolled  back, 
foaming  and  hissing,  as  a  large 
whale  rose  to  the  surface. 

The  monster  swam  in  zig- 
zag directions,  seeming  much 
frightened,  frequently  sending 
up  the  vapory  jets  from  its 
two  spout-holes  with  a  sort  of 
metallic  roar,  like  steam  from 
a  boiler,  and  rolling  from  side 
to  side  its  great  barnacle-cov- 
ered hump,  which  in  the  sun- 
light looked  like  a  big  rough 
lump  of  gold.  Presently,  un- 
der the  water  close  to  the 
bark,  we  saw  a  dim  form 
slowly  rising.  When  it  reach- 
ed the  surface  it  proved  to  be 
a  little  calf- whale,  and  what  a 
beauty  it  was  !  It  measured 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length; 
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seven  inclics  long.  Sofily  tinkled  (lie  ripples  if  made 
around  its  sportive  young  head  &S  it  L-.I  inb.  il  led,  vainly 
tr\imj  I"  lash  the  water  In  foam  with  ils  partly  funned 
link.'-,,  I  hat  could  only  scatter  the  spray  in  gemlike 
drops.  No  wonder  its  mother  the  eou  u  hale,  as  the1 
lamer  of  tile  two  proved  to  he  uas  so  fond  of  it.  and 
that  she  now  so  lovingly  ur<jed  her  bulky  form  towards 

il.       I!ut.  stranjje   to  say.  I  hough    she    had    t'< d    her  calf. 

of  which  she  hail  probably  lieen  in  seareii.  she  DOW 
seemed  more  concerned  than  ever,  booming  along,  spoilt 
ing  furiously,  and  fairly  hugging  her  lil.iie  one  to  her 
side.  \Ve  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  her  alarm  : 
slowly  and  stealihily  from  under  a  hero-  not  far  oil' 
arose  a  long  heal;  or  .snout  \\ilh  teeth  attached  to  hoth 
sides,  as  to  a  double  ed^ed  saw. 

How  i:reedil\  shone  the  two  little  eyes,  set  so  dose  to 
yet  her  in  the  bony  head  just  hack  of  the  snout,  as  the 
ferocious  creature  to  which  this  deadly  .saw  belonged 
rapidly  cut  the  water  toward  its  pre\  ! 

The  monster,  in  fact.  \\as  a  sawlish  that  formidable 
enemy  and  destroyer  of  the  whale.  The  cow  had  evi- 
dently espied  the  terrible  foe  a  Ion"-  way  oil',  and  her  lirst 
concern  was  for  her  offspring-. 

Away  she  went,  heading  for  an  inlet  that  extended 
from  the  base  of  one  of  the  bergs.  The  inlet  was  bordered 
on  each  side  by  pointed  hummocks  eight  and  ten  feet  high, 
and  we  could  see  that  an  icy  shaft,  or  platform  sloped 
under  its  waters.  Swimming  to  this  inlet,  with  her  calf 
still  sheltered  by  her  lin,  the  whale  forced  herself  into 
the  space  as  far  as  she  could — two-thirds  of  her  length, 
with  her  under  part,  probably  resting  on  the  frozen  floor 
beneath.  Thus,  in  a  measure  protected  by  her  position, 
she  commenced  to  ply  her  nimble  flukes  against,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  sawlish  to  reach  her.  One  blow  from  that 
ponderous  tail  swinging  iu  ever}-  direction,  and  healing 
the  sea  with  thundering  strokes,  would  have  dashed  the 
life  out  of  her  tormentor  in  an  instant. 

Obliged  to  dodge,  and  unable  to  overleap  the  pointed 
hummocks,  the  sawfish  was  the  very  embodiment  of  baf- 
fled rage.  Darting  and  bounding  to  and  fro,  its  small 
eyes  flashing  with  wrath,  it  vainly  strove  to  fasten  itself 
on  that  part  of  the  whale's  body  projecting  outside  the  in- 
let. Every  time  the  tish  leaped  in  the  air  we  could  see 
its  form  through  the  flying  spray  twisting  and  bend- 
ing almost  double,  with  its  fins  above  and  below 
bristling,  and  its  beak  quivering  convulsively.  It  was 
about  eight  feet  long,  the  upper  part  of  its  body  very 
thick,  but  it  tapered  to  slender  proportions  toward  the  tail, 
and  it  was  provided  with  four  triangular  tins.  The  evil 
head,  the  long  bony  double-edged  snout,  with  which 
it  cuts  and  tears  its  victims  to  death,  gave  it  a  truly  dia- 
bolical aspect.  As  the  cow-whale  still  fought  against 
it,  we  fancied  \ve  could  perceive  in'  the  plaintive  roars  of 
her  spoutings  an  expression  of  the  blended  concern  and 
distress  she  felt  for  her  offspring. 

One  of  our  lieutenants  suggested  the  lowering  of  a  boat 
or  the  tiring  of  a  gun  to  drive  away  the  sawfish,  but  the 
captain  said  this  would  frighten  off  the  poor  mother  also, 
and  the  foe  afterwards  would  find  a  chance  to  reach  her. 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  regret  escaped  us.  The  calf,  either 
from  alarm  or  from  being  tired  of  its  constrained  position, 
had  left  its  mother,  and  now  came  up  about  twenty 
fathoms  to  the  left  of  the  enemy. 

No  sooner  did  the  sava'je  monster  behold  that  pale  blue 
form  than  he  darted  toward  it.  But  the  cow-whale,  quick- 
ly bucking  from  the  inlet,  kept  the  creature  from  her  "  lit- 
tle one"  by  interposing  those  ponderous  swinging  flukes, 
again  divert  to  herself  the  attacks  of  the  foe. 

Having  the  whale  now  before  him  in  an  open  space, 
the  sawtish,  avoiding  her  strokes,  was  about  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a.  eba >  to  pounce  upon  her,  and  we  all  ex- 
pected to  see  her  become  his  victim,  when  another  com- 
batant appeared  upon  the  scene. 


With  a  rippling  rush  and  roar  the  waters  suddVnly 
opened  between  the  intended  prey  and  her  assailant,  and 
shooting  up  I  rom  the  sea.  u  rim  and  terrible,  arose  the  form 
of  an  enormous  bill  I  wha  le. 

Slantingly  upward  nearly  his  full  length  he  leaped. 
and.  fora  moment,  as  ihe  crimson  sunbeams  lighted  his 
broad  sides,  flashing  like  gold,  be  h  ling  as  if  suspended  in 
air,  with  on  I  \  the  t  ips  of  his  llnkes  touching  the  w  aler,  we 
bad  a  full  view  of  that  bii^e  bo.l\.  with  its  wide  out- 
stretched lins.  its  great  rock  like  hump,  seared  and  scarred 
with  many  wounds,  and  ils  hundreds  of  slabs  of  hairy 
whalebone,  drooping,  arch  I  ike.  from  its  upper  jaw.  Thus 
poised  for  an  instant,  down  came  that  tremendous  form, 
falling  back  upon  the  sea  with  an  echoing  crash  and  in  a 
cloud  of  spray. 

The  hull  had  endeavored  to  fall  upon  the  sawlish.  so 
as  to  crush  it  with  his  mighty  weight,  but  the  enemy 
avoided  him  by  darting  to  one  side.  Then  the  bull 
wheeled  and  felt  for  the  foe  with  his  thrashing  llnkes, 
but,  dodging  these,  the  .sawfish  made  a  flank  attack  upon 
his  new  opponent.  With  a  side  sheer  the  latter  escaped 
him,  then  struck  at  him  edgeways  with  his  tremendous 
lad.  Soi|iiick  was  the  stroke  that  the  sawlish  barely  es- 
caped ibis  blow,  which  would  have  cut  him  nearly  in  two 
had  it  reached  him. 

Nor  was  the  cow  idle  all  this  lime.  She  also  tool;  part 
in  the  conflict,  assisting  her  consort,  and  both  their  flukes 
were  soon  being  so  skilfully  worked  that  for  a  while  the 
sawlish  had  a  lively  time  of  it. 

The  whi/.zing  and  the  crashing  of  the  thrashers,  the 
roars  of  ihe  spoutings,  the  rush  of  the  water,  the  hissing  of 
the  foam,  and  the  whistling  noise — almost  a  shriek-- 
made  by  the  sawfish,  created  a  din  such  as  I  had  never 
before  heard.  So  thick  was  the  spray  that  only  at  inter- 
vals could  we  see  the  beaked  enemy,  as  he  bounded  to  and 
fro,  striving  to  get  at  the  bull. 

Manoeuvring  skilfully,  he  saw  his  chance  at  last. 
One  quick  leap  brought  him  upon  the  whale  just  forward 
of  the  spout-holes.  Then  you  would  have  shuddered  to 
see  bow  he  went  to  work,  hanging  there  over  his  intended 
victim's  head,  and  sawing  away  like  a  carpenter  at  the 
bull's  thick  blubber  with  his  long,  double-edged,  toothed 
snout.  To  and  fro  did  he  ply  this  death-saw  directly  over 
that  most  tender  part  of  the  whale  termed  the  "life-spot." 
his  big  tapering  back  and  sides  throbbing  and  puffing 
horribly  with  his  exertions. 

The  bull  vainly  strove  to  throw  him  off.  He  had 
thrust  his  saw  under  the  skin,  and  the  toothed  edges  en- 
abled him  to  hold  on.  Rolling,  tossing,  plunging,  and 
now  and  then  breaching  his  full  length  from  the  sea,  the 
maddened  whale  still  struggled  to  free  himself.  The  can- 
nonlike  reports  of  his  nukes  and  the  roars  of  his  spouting 
set  all  the  icebergs  to  trembling.  The  cow,  in  her  anxiety 
for  her  consort,  added  to  the  din,  swimming  wildly  and 
lashing  the  waters  furiously,  while  the  little  calf,  trying 
to  imitate  her,  tumbled  about,  working  its  small  stumpy 
flukes,  and  sending  tiny  fountains  of  vapor  from  its 
spout-holes. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  doom  of  the  bull-whale  was  certain. 
Streaks  of  blood  now  flecked  the  sides  of  his  head,  show- 
ing that  the  toothed  beak  of  his  enemy  was  fast  making 
its  way  to  the  centre  of  the  "  life-spot,"  and  still,  as  he 
vainly  struggled  to  free  himself,  did  his  awful  foe  swiftly 
yet  with  a  fiendish  sort  of  cool  regularity  saw  away  at 
his  intended  victim. 

We  had.  in  fact,  given  up  all  hope  for  that  whale,  when 
suddenly  we  were  puzzled,  not  at  lirst  divining  his  pur- 
pose, to  see  him  lower  his  enormous  front  and  dash  tow- 
ard the  wall  of  a  perpendicular  iceberg  a  few  fathoms  off. 
He  went  through  the  roaring  waters  like  a  thunderbolt, 
until  at  length,  with  a  force  tenfold  greater  than  that  of 
a  battering-ram,  he  drove  his  head,  over  which  the  saw- 
lish still  hung,  straight  against  the  icy  wall. 
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THE  SAWFISH'S  WEAPON. 

There  was  a  far-resounding- crash  as  the  frozen  mass 
reeled  before  the  stroke  and  split  asunder  above;  a  huge 
fragment  dropped  into  the  sea 

Recoiling  from  the  force  of  the  shock,  the  whale  seemed 
half  stunned  for  some  moments,  while  his  late  tormen- 
tor, the  sawfish,  jammed  to  death  by  that  tremendous 
blow  against  the  iceberg,  fell  from  him,  with  its  useless 
broken  saw  projecting-  from  the  water. 

The  bull-whale  soon  appeared  to  recover  himself,  and 
side  by  side  he  and  his  consort,  the  latter  with  the  little 
calf  under  her  fin,  swam  triumphantly  away,  to  dive 
into  the  ocean  depths  as  the  voices  of  the  bark's  sailors 
cheering-  the  brave  champion  rang  upon  the  air. 


JIMSEY'S  MASCOT. 

BY  SOPHIE   SWETT. 


A  VISION  arose  before  Jimsey's  eyes.  This  radiant 
creature  was  in  their  dingy  old  bay-window,  his 
dreamy  eyes  wandering  over  such  a  crowd  as  Poppleton 
had  seldom  seen.  People  were  flocking  in  from  distant 
towns  as  if  it  were  the  county  fair  or  the  cattle  show. 
There  had  been  an  editorial  about  him  in  the  Poppleton 
Eagle  the  night  before.  He  was  not  a  common  attrac- 
tion. Even  the  faculty  wives  felt  his  artistic  charm; 
little  Mrs.  Plumtree.  who  loved  a  fairy  story  almost  as 
well  as  Jimsey  herself,  said  that  it  was  just  as  if  he  had 
come  straight  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  into  Popple- 
ton main  street.  Those  who  ciune  to  gaze  remained  to 
buy,  and  the  store  grew  and  grew;  it  took  in  all  of  the 
next  house  in  the  row;  it  was  like  the  New  York  store  in 
the  Arcade  Building,  only  larger—  quite  the  largest  store 
in  Poppleton!  There  was  a  cashiei  —  that  was  such  a 
comfort  !—  and  a  bookkeeper,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  ;  and  newspapers  even  away 


off'  in  Xcw  York  commented  on  "  the  enterprise  and  busi- 
ness capacity  of  the  proprietor  and  manager" — Jiinsi-v. 
Only  .limsey  now,  for  Prue  was  a  famous  artist;  she 
ui'iil  abroad  to  study,  lint  came  home  often — very  often  ; 
in  facl.  this  was  the  only  point  where  the  outlines  of  the 
vision  were  a  little  blurred  and  indistinct;  the  pang  of 
separation  ought  not  to  mingle  with  this  great  success! 
But  Jimsey  always  staid  at  home;  perhaps  it,  was  strange 
for  a  person  of  so  many  ideas,  but  if  Jimsey  went  away 
even  for  a  night  homesickness  tugged  at  her  heart- 
strings. She  remembered,  even  as  the  panoramic  vision 
passed  before  her  eyes,  how  old  Professor  Fyffe  had 
quoted  to  her  "  home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely 
wits":  but  yet  she  staid  there  in  the  old  house  always, 
and  the  gnarled  pear-tree,  with  the  seat  in  the  crotch,  was 
always  the  same,  and  the  old  summer-house  didn't  go  to 
pieces,  although  it  threatened  to  do  so  now.  nor  the  old 
boat  on  the  river;  and  the  twin  buff  kittens  were  kittens 
still.  The  Filmer  boys  next  door,  who  stole  raspberries 
and  stoned  cats,  had  moved  away;  and  there  was  one 
thing  that  had  felt  the  touch  of  time — old  Mr.  Jowett's 
savage  dog  that  shook  their  little  terrier  Dandy;  he  had 
died  of  old  age !  When  one  saw  a  shabby  poor  little  girl, 
with  her  face  glued  to  the  pane,  she  was  beckoned  to — a 
little  slyly,  perhaps — because  it  was  necessary  to  be  busi- 
nesslike, and  her  pockets  were  filled.  And  toys  that  were 
slightly  disabled  were  not  mourned  over  or  mended,  but 
sent  down  "Fore  Street  way" — that  was  where  the  pool- 
people,  the  mill  operatives,  lived.  All  the  salespeople 
were  instructed  to  "throw  in"  a  handful  of  peanuts,  or 
even  of  caramels,  with  everything,  and  — 

The  delightful  vision  .vanished  suddenly  at  the  sound 
of  the  opening  door.  The  crowd  was  chiefly  at  the  other 
window  now,  although  the  delightful  Oriental  was  still 
dreamily  drinking  coffee  and  smoking.  A  little  foreign- 
looking-  old  man,  with  a  skull-cap  on  his  head,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  walnut  witch  at  a  fair,  was  looking 
curiously  and  smilingly  at  her. 

"  You  lika  heem?"  he  asked,  with  a  nod  towards  the  fig- 
ure. "Come-ain.  I  lika  show  you." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  you  ask  for  him?"  asked 
Jimsey,  following  the  little  old  man  into  the  shop  with  a 
fast-beating  heart.  After  all,  this  was  a  world  in  which 
dreams  and  visions  sometimes  came  true. 

It  was  a  queer  dingy  little  shop,  but  it  was  filled  with 
fascinating  mechanical  toys;  an  ordinary -looking  tin 
soldier  beat  a  reveille  on  his  drum,  and  another  blew  a 
bugle  blast,  puffing  his  cheeks  as  if  they  were  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  alon<r  the  counter  came  a  toad  with  such  real 
toadlike  hops  that  Jimsey  jumped.  From  a  great  box 
under  the  counter  the  shopkeeper  produced  the  counter- 
part of  the  bewitching  Oriental.  He  wound  him  up,  with 
a  creaking  noise,  as  one  would  wind  a  heavy  clock,  and 
immediately  his  languid  eyes  began  to  turn  their  almost 
human  gaze  about  the  shop;  he  drained  his  cup  of  coffee, 
and  smoked  with  languid  grace. 

"Oh,  will  you  please  tell  me  how  much?"  cried  Jim- 
sey. And  the  little  man  named  a  price  which  caused  all 
the  joyful  eagerness  to  vanish  from  her  face.  Even  if 
she  had  not  bought  those  insipid  tops  and  marbles,  there 
would  not  have  been  enough  money;  with  every  cent 
that  they  had  in  the  bank  they  could  uot  have  bought 
him. 

"  Cheap,  cheap ;  give-a  away,"  said  the  little  shopkeep- 
er, earnestly. 

Jimsey  shook  her  head  sadly  and  turned  away.  In- 
stead of  the  heart-thrilling  vision,  a  dull  and  common- 
place future  stretched  before  her  in  which  one  gradually 
sank  to  the  level  of  old  Mrs.  Simpkins's  ideas. 

"  Look-a  here.  I  show  you  somesings,"  called  the  shop- 
keeper, .limsey  turned  and  saw  that  he  had  drawn  from 
under  the  counter  another  box.  Another  of  the  bewitch- 
ing figures  appeared  when  he  took  off  the  cover;  but  he 
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wound  tin1  springs  with  dillieullx  and  \viili  doleful   head 
shaking.      'I'll  is  figure   looked  a  I  unit  as  del  ighlfnll  y  as  1  he 
others.  Inn    the  codec  cup  was  drawn  only  liall'  uay  to  its 
lips.       "  And    no  smok  a   'tall."  said    the    little  shopkeeper. 

mournfully. 

"  Is  In damaged.'"  asked  .Imisey.  liesitalinivly. 

Cousin     Lucinda    \\'inrh    had    a    "/real    /ral    for    getting 
bargains  anioii";  damaged    iroods.       Shi'    had    slnniLji1.     im 
pressed  it    upon  .1  misey's  nil  lid  ilia  I   it  was  an  a  el  of  pra  ise 
worthy  thrift   to  buy  a  damaged  article  at   a  low  price,  as 
one  always  could,  and  repair  it.      And  even  if  repair  were 

impossible  in  this  case,  the  Eastern  gentleman's  charms 
were  still  great  enough  lo  give  fame  to  Ilie  little  Topple 
ton  shop. 

"  Howmucli  would  you  sell  him  for?" slie asked-, breath- 
lessly, 

"  You  wanla  bu\  :"  asked  the  shopkeeper,  in  surprise. 
It  was  evident  that  lie  bad  found  pleasure  in  showing  bis 
Wares  to  an  appreciative  visitor  without  expecting  to  lind 
a  customer.  He  leaned  towards  her  and  repeated,  in  u 
thrilling  whisper,  a  price  which  he  called  "soeheapa  as 
dirt."  It  was  cheap;  but  it  was  two  dollars  more  than 
Jiinsey 's  purse  contained,  and  she  told  him  so,  dejectedly. 

"Take  a  heein  !  —  take-a  heem  !''  lie  cried,  with  a  dramatic 
gesture;  and  replacing  the  figure,  in  the  box,  he  tied  a 
string  around  the  box  and  banded  it  to  Jiinsey. 

She  emptied  her  purse  joyfully ;  it  was  so  small  a  price 
to  pay  for  so  great  an  attraction,  and  Cousin  Lucinda 
Winch  would  lend  her  the  money  to  pay  her  fare  borne. 
Cousin  Lucinda  would  be  sure  to  approve  of  a  bargain. 

The  boy  who  had  spoken  to  her  was  still  at  the  window 
as  she  went  out. 

"You  bought  one  of  those  figures?"  he  said,  eagerly, 
looking  with  wide  open  eyes  at  the  great  box. 

"  He  is  a  little  out  of  repair,"  explained  Jiinsey. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  asked  the  boy,  eager- 
Iv.  and  while  Jiinsey  explained,  two  spots  of  color  came 
upon  his  high  cheek-bones,  and  his  blue  eyes  sparkled 
as  if  it  were  a  delightful  thing  to  have  the  fascinating 
(  h-iental  out  of  repair. 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  him,"  he  said.  "  But  of  course  I 
can't  in  the  street." 

"  If  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  railroad  station," 
answered  Jiinsey. 

The  boy  glanced  hastily  at  his  shabby  clothes.  "  I 
could  carry  the  box  for  you,  couldn't  I;"  be  said. 

And  so  they  walked  along  together,  and  Jimsey's  new 
friend  told  her  about  some  curious  mechanical  toys  which 
be  bad  seen  in  Germany;  and  except  for  a  misgiving 
which  began  to  grow  and  grow  in  her  mind,  Jiinsey 
would  have  been  very  agreeably  entertained. 

"Do  you  really  think  be  can  be  repaired?"  she  asked, 
anxiously,  as  she  uncovered  the  box  in  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. "  I'm  beginning  to  be  a  little  afraid  that  I've  been, 
like  Rosamond  and  the  Purple  Jar." 

"Oh,  I  know  that  old  story!"  The  boy  laughed,  and 
suddenly  bis  rugged  homely  features  struck  Jiinsey  with 
a  strange  familiarity.  "  My  father  used  to  tell  it  to  me. 
He  was  a  minister  and  a  college  professor,  but  he  liked 
stories.  Mother  didn't;  she  thought  they  were,  foolish." 
The  boy's  face  had  grown  grave  again,  and  the  puzzling 
familiarity  was  lost.  "Rosamond  was  silly  to  buy  the 
chemist's  jar  that  had  only  a  purple  liquid  in  it,  wasn't 
she?  But,  I  tell  you,  the  •  go '  is  all  iu  this  fellow  still — 
if  I  can  only  find  out  how  it  works." 

They  had  found  a  secluded  corner  in  the  station  and 
taken  the  tignre  out  of  the  box.  The  boy  had  outgrown 
his  jacket,  and  on  a  long  gaunt  arm  that  extended  from 
the  sleeve  Jiinsey  saw  roughly  tattooed  in  India,  ink,  af- 
ter the  sailor  fashion,  the  initials  "  E.  F."  She  was 
scarcely  conscious  that  she  saw  them,  so  intent  was  she 
upon  the  prospect  of  restoring  the  "  go  "  to  the  wonderful 
ligiire,  but  when  the  boy  suddenly  looked  into  her  face 


with    that    strangely    familiar    smile    a'jain,  they    Hashed 
across  her  memory  , 

"  hid  'in  I  \  on  live  about  here  before  you  \\  cut  lo  sea  .'" 
she  asked,  breal  Mess] y. 

'  No.  nol  near  here. "he  answered,  with  the  sensitive 
Hush  thai  a  I  u  a  \  s  came  to  his  face  when  lie  spoke  of  him- 
self. And  Jiinsey  lacked  the  courage  to  ask  him  any  fur 
ther  personal  questions. 

"  If  you  would  come  home  with  me  to  Poppleton  it's 
on  I  v  lift  een  miles  away  -perhaps  yon  could  lix  him.  '  she 
suggested,  sudden  I  \ 

The  boy  looked  at  her  with  surprise  a  ml  eagerness.  "  I 
should  like  to  have  a  chance  at  him.  and  —  and  I  have  a 
little  money;  I  could  pay  my  way,"  he  said. 

There  was  Cousin  Lucinda  Winch,  looking  warm  and 
tired,  but  carrying  a  bonnet  box  triumphantly.  Jiinsey 
hurried  to  meet  her,  and  poured  out  the  story  of  the  fas- 
cinal  ing  Turk. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Jemima  Weatherbee,  that 
you've  spent  all  that  money  for  a  broken  jumping  jack  !" 
exclaimed  Cousin  Lucinda  Winch,  sinking  heavily  upon 
a  cushioned  chair. 

Jiinsey  breathlessly  but  hopefully  told  of  the  prospec- 
tive repairs,  and  of  the  boy  who  was  to  make  them,  and 
then  Cousin  Lucinda  Winch  was  so  unsympathetic  that 
she  felt  obliged  to  goon  and  tell  of  the  initials  on  bis  arm 
and  of  the  striking  likeness  which  had  so  puzzled  her. 

"  It's  all  your  flighty  imagination,  Jiinsey;  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  pirate  or  something.  Abby  Ellen  Rich  an  Is 
took  a  boy  home  from  the  city,  and  he  ate  up  all  her  pre- 
serves and  set  his  bed  on  fire.  It  all  comes  of  a  child  like 
you  being  left  to  her  own  devices,  and  I  shall  never  take 
a  mite  of  comfort  with  this  bonnet.  1  did  think  you  had 
a  little  discretion." 

Cousin  Lucinda  refused  to  look  at  the  broken  jumping 
jack,  and  she  eyed  the  boy  with  scorn  and  severity,  and 
insisted  upon  having  him  sit  several  seats  away  from 
them  in  the  car;  and  she  kept  saying  that  she  washed 
her  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  which  was  almost  as  bad, 
Jiinsey  felt,  as  if  she  had  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the 
boy  to  go  home  with  them.  Perhaps  it  was  worse:  for 
Jiinsey  was  growing  faint-hearted.  She  u'tis  like  Rosa- 
mond who  had  bought  the  purple  jar,  and  saw  chance 
resemblances  everywhere,  and  the  letters  "  E.  F."  were,  as 
Cousin  Lucinda  Winch  said,  the  commonest  of  initials. 

Moreover,  Cousin  Lucinda  bad  asked  him  what  his 
name  was,  and  he  had  replied  that  it  was  Edward  French, 
lie  had  blushed  and  stammered,  but.  he  was  evidently  a 
ditlident  boy,  and  Cousin  Lucinda  had  not  an  ingratiating 
manner. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  Jimsey  had  to  bear  was  the 
dismay  that  came  over  Prue's  bright,  expectant  face  when 
she  beard  of  the  stock  that  Jiinsey  bad  bought.  She  ad- 
mired the  Turk  very  much — Jiinsey  was  a  little  afraid 
that  she  pretended  to  admire  him  more  than  she  really 
did  —  but  she  evidently  doubted  whether  he  could  be 
mended,  and  Jiinsey  suspected  that  she  even  shared 
Cousin  Lucinda  Winch's  opinion  that  he  was  "a  terrible 
piece  of  foolishness." 

Siie  was  kind  to  the  boy;  it  was  Prue's  way  to  be  kind 
to  every  one:  but  she  looked  a  little  askance  at  him,  and 
Cousin  Lucinda  Winch  locked  up  the  preserves  and  the 
matches,  and  then  locked  herself  in  her  own  room. 

The  boy's  whole  mind  was  intent  upon  the  mysterious 
little  wires  and  knobs  and  wheels  which  formed  the  inner 
mechanism  of  the  Oriental  figure.  It  was  with  ditliculty 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  arose  in  the 
morning  before  any  one  else,  and  when  Jiinsey  appeared 
lie  showed  her  with  modest,  triumph  tliat  the  languid 
Turk  could  now  carry  his  coffee  cup  quite  to  his  lips. 

"  I'.nt.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  make  him  smoke,"  he  said,  de- 
jeeiedly.  "  Some  of  the  wires  which  move  that  arm  are 
gone,  and  it  is  a  little  different  motion  from  the  other.' 


THEN    MRS    FYFFE    CAME    SUDDENLY    FACE    TO    FACE    WITH    THE    HOY. 


"Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  if  lie  doesn't  smoke;  so  many 
people  disapprove  of  smoking,"  said  Jimsey,  cheerfully. 

Jimsey  felt  that  it  was  a  great  moment  when  they 
placed  the  figure-  in  the  windnw,  and  the  long --lashed 
Oriental  eyes  wandered  slowly  up  and  down  Poppleton's 
main  street. 

One  mill-hand  on  his  way  to  work  called  to  another. 
Luella  Pease,  coming  out  early  for  her  morning1  penny- 
worth of  peanut  taffy,  gazed  with  open-mouthed  wonder 
for  an  instant,  and  then  there  was  a  small  noisy  whirl- 
wind of  pink  gingham  and  tow-colored  locks,  and  Jimsey 
knew  that  she  had  gone  to  summon  her  clan.  Then  the 
crowd — almost  the  crowd  of  Jimsey 's  day-dream—was 
there  as  if  by  magic. 

To  Jimsey's  disappointment  Prne  scarcely  seemed  to 
like  it,  and  Cousin  Lucinda  Winch  said  that  it  made  her 
feel  like  the  lady  that  rode  on  the  giraffe  at  the  cir- 
cus. 

Jimsey  felt  that  the  hoy  was  her  only  real  sympathizer; 
his  strong  rugged  features  fairly  glowed  with  satisfaction. 
But  he  said,  suddenly  arousing  himself  as  if  from  a  plea- 
sant dream,  that  he  must  go;  he  must  not  miss  the  morn- 
ing train. 

"Oh,  no.  no!"  cried  Jimsey.  "  Not  until  to-morrow— 
or  until  this  afternoon  at  least,"  she  added;  for  she  sud- 
denly remembered  that  it  would  never  do  to  give  Cousin 
Lucinda  Winch  another  night  of  anxiety  about  the  pre- 
serves and  the  matches. 

Jimsey  was  racking  her  brain  fora  pretext  to  send  for 
Professor  Fyffe.  when  Fate  took  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands,  and  sent  in  not  the  mild  old  professor,  but  Mrs. 
Fyffe,  breathless,  to  express  her  disapprobation  of  what 
she  called  "  that  squatting  pagan."  "Strongly  as  I  disap- 
proved of  your  store-keeping,  I  never  expected  it  to  come 
to  this,  Prudence,  never  to  such  impropriety  as  this— 


and  then  Mrs.  Fyffe  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
boy. 

She  turned  white,  and  seemed  to  swallow  something 

chokingly,  but  her  irate  voice  went  on  in  the  same  key, 

'And  you,    Erastus  Fyffe —        And   then   suddenly  her 

strong  face  worked  convulsively;  her  harsh  voice  broke. 

"Rasty!  oh.  my  boy  Rasty!"  she  sobbed. 

They  were  in  each  other's  arms,  and  even  Cousin  Lu- 
cinda wiped  her  eyes.  She  said  she  should  have  known 
the  first  minute  she  saw  him  that  he  wasn't  a  common 
boy,  even  if  she  hadn't  seen  the  resemblance. 

Prue,  who  al  ways  remembered  to  do  just-the  right  thing, 
despatched  Euella  Pease  for  Professor  Fyffe,  and  when  he 
came— well,  Prue  said  the  little  store  was  christened  with 
the  tears  and  smiles  of  great  joy. 

"I  tell  you  a  fellow  finds  running  away  from  home  a 
worse  cheat  than  Rosamond's  purple  jar!"  confided  Eras- 
tus Fyffe  to  Jimsey  from  the  depths  of  his  experience. 

The  mild-eyed  "  pagan  "  still  looks  out  upon  Poppleton 
main  street,  although,  sad  to  say,  his  eyes  are  sometimes 
fixed,  sometimes  rolled  up  in  his  head,  and  occasionally 
he  jerks  his  collVe-cup  back  in  a  manner  which  arouses 
fresh  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  children  to  whom  he 
has  become  an  old  story.  Rast\r  Fyffe  means  to  restore 
him  to  perfect  condition,  even  to  the  smoking  of  his 
hookah,  at  the  very  next  vacation  ;  he  is  studying  en- 
gineering", and  is  very  busy. 

Jimsey  declares  that  the  Turk  is  a  mascot,  anyway,  the 
little  shop  thrives  so  finely.  But  the  prosperity  is  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  other  causes— to  the  great  interest  and 
support  of  the  college  people,  to  Prue's  faculty,  and  Jim- 
sey's trading-  bump  and  "  ideas." 

And  there  are  still  some  old-fashioned  people  who  be- 
lieve that  home  love  and  simple  courage  are  all  the  mas- 
cots that  any  one  needs. 
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\T  tirst  the  steamship's  body  appeared  .-is  ;i  more  black- 
i>li  crest  on  the  top  nl'  each  wave  thai,  played  be- 
neath the  runny  little  leail  pencil-,  tnal  uere  marring  the 
hon/.oii  with  smoke.  !'.:)  h\  hit  thai  cre.sl  !_''!•(  -w  higher. 
Sunn  a  tiny  spot  of  v.lnte  shotted  steadily  before  it  —  the 
foam  that  u  as  dashed  lip  by  tile  sharp  iron  prow.  Then 
the'  hoys  sau  the  ship  gradually  enlarge  and  take  its 
proper  shape  as  it  came  nearer.  George  Roniaine  lie-Id  a 
telescope  to  his  right  eye.  Mr.  Fairfielcl  showed  him  how 
to  keep  it  steadily  pointed  at  the  ship,  but  in  spite  of  all 
bis  ell'orts  the  rolling  of  the  schooner  made  his  aim  un- 
certain. The  steamship  would  dance  out  of  view,  do 
what  be  might,  until  he  rested  his  elbows  on  the  top  of 
the  cabin.  Then  she  stood  revealed  to  him.  It  was  like 
looking  at  a  model  barely  six  inches  long,  but  perfect  in 
every  detail,  and  instinct  with  life. 

"Good  enough!  She's  hauling  for  us!"  shouted  Mr. 
Goldie,  exultantly.  "Give  me  half  a  dozen  of  those 
newspapers  —  no.  I  guess  three  will  be  enough.  She's 
only  a  sugar  tank  from  Cuba." 

In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  the  yawl  was 
cast  adrift  just  as  the  pilot  schooner  was  hove  to.  and 
stood,  or  rather  bobbed  up  and  down,  at  ease,  with  her 
idle  mainsail  and  foresail  flapping  small  thunder,  that 
was  broken  only  by  the  sharp  slatting  of  the  reef-points. 
Mr.  Goldie  stepped  into  the  stern-sheets  of  the  yawl,  and 
cried.  "  Give  way  !" 

The  steamship  had  stopped  as  near  at  hand  as  possible, 
and  two  bareheaded  sailors  had  tossed  a  rope-ladder  over 
the  side.  Mr.  Goldie  stood  up  as  his  bow  oarsman  seized 
a  [painter  and  held  the  yawl  steady.  Awaiting  a,  favora- 
ble moment,  the  pilot  took  hold  of  the  ladder  and  began 
to  climb.  The  iron  ship  loomed  high  above  him,  like  a 
vast  black  mountain.  She  had  fallen  oft'  the  wind,  and 
was  rolling  heavily.  Mr.  Goldie  was  not  nimble.  He 
was  too  corpulent  for  swift  climbing.  Down  lurched  tin- 
great  ship's  hulk,  and  into  the  ocean  Mr.  Goldie  was 
plunged  up  to  his  middle. 

"George  is  getting  so  fat,  his  weight  pulls  ships  over/' 
laughed  Mr.  Fail-field,  as  he  saw  his  dripping  partner  as- 
ci  nd  the  ladder.  "  It's  no  fun  to  be  dipped  like  that  in 
January."  he  added.  "Pretty  hard  work  it  is  too  to  get 
aboard  dry  in  the  winter.  Most  of  the  captains  are  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  to  New  York,  they  won't  stop 
for  a  pilot  —  just  slow  down  a  little,  and  let  us  take 
chances." 

Soon  the  steamship  was  sinking  upon  the  horizon,  and 
just  as  Manuel  called  all  hands  to  supper  the  boys  began 
to  enjoy  the  appetite  that  sea-air  gives.  It  would  not  be 
kind  to  tell  how  much  strawberry  jam  they  ate. 

Before  turning  in  that  night  the  pilots  held  a  council, 
and  decided  to  cruise  eastward.  Around  went  the  little 
vessel,  and  stood  for  Block  Island,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  away. 

"George,"  whispered  Harry  into  the  next  berth,  after 
he  had  tried  hard  for  ten  minutes  to  sleep  —  "George, 
I'll  never  be  able  to  doze  while  these  waves  are  washing 
against  the  side  of  my  bed.  Hear  them!  They  keep 
splashing  and  pattering  within  six  inches  of  our 
heads."  Nevertheless,  the  tired  boys  were  fast  asleep 
very  soon. 

The  sun  bad  gone  down  in  an  angry  humor  behind 
curtains  of  sullen  red  clouds.  At  midnight  the  wind 
freshened.  The  boys  were  awakened  by  a  conversation 
carried  on  in  hoarse  whispers. 

"Glass  is  falling,  too,"  they  heard  Mr.  Fail-field  say. 
"  We'd  better  reef  pretty  snug." 

Then  Jim  Gayles  went  softly  up  on  deck  and  relieved 


the   man  at    tin-    wheel,   sending  him   I'oruard   to   call    the 
crew.       Within  a  minute  there  was   a    rush    and   stamping 

of  I t  heels  on   deck.       Then  came  the  gruff  and   ba  U'ling 

commands    of    the     pilot,  always     followed    by      "Ay,   a\. 
sir!"  from  the  sailors. 

A  resonndni'j  crash  that  jarred  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
schooner  awoke  both  boys  at  four  o'clock.  They  lay  in 
Silence  for  perhaps  ten  minutes.  Jim  Gayles  came  below 
and  roused  the  other  pilots. 

••  l>id  we  hit  a  piece  of  a  derelict,:"  asked  Harry.  He 
was  proud  of  his  sea  knowledge. 

•  No:  that  was  only  a  big  sea  that  slapped  her  on  the 
bow.''  answered  Mr.  Gayles.  It  seemed  to  the  boys  that 
they  had  never  before  moved  in  so  many  directions  at 
once.  The  pilot  boat  was  still  holding  her  course  against 
the  wind.  She  swooped  down  the  side  of  one  wave  only 
to  plunge  head-foremost  into  the  next.  Then,  after  the 
long  slow  ascent  of  a  big  sea,  she  would  apparently  drop 
off  its  crest  as  if  all  the  ocean  had  been  suddenly  sucked 
out  from  under  her.  The  cabin  lam])  swung  violently 
from  side  to  side,  or  forward  and  back.  Occasionally  it 
darted  oil'  in  the  most  erratic  way.  The  cabin  stove,  which 
still  stood  abaft  the  mainmast,  for  there  had  been  chilly 
nights  in  June,  was, rattling  and  shivering  uneasily. 

"  Is  this — er — is  this  a  stoi-m?  I  mean-  is  it  a.  gale; " 
asked  Harry. 

"Oh,  it's  coming  out  of  the  northwest,  about,  half  a 
gale,"  replied  Jim.  smiling  reassuringly.  "  We're  car- 
rying only  the  forestay-s'l,  reefed  fores'],  and  double- 
reefed  mains'i." 

Harry  and  George  put  on  overcoats  and  started  from 
their  berths.  They  were  curious  to  see  how  the  ocean 
looked  with  half  a  gale  vexing  it.  Now  the  schooner 
seemed  to  plunge  and  pitch  worse  than  ever.  Cautious 
George  held  on  to  the  side  of  his  berth.  Harry  started 
confidently  toward  the  companionway,  but  while  taking 
his  second  step,  he  slid  down  to  leeward,  and  brought  up 
with  a  bang  against  the  opposite  berth.  Then  she  pitched, 
and  away  he  sprawled  forward,  just  in  time  to  collide 
with  Mr.  Fail-field. 

"  What,  'd  I  tell  you  about  holding  on  !"  lie  asked.  "  If 
I  hadn't  caught  you.  you'd  have  skated  right  through  the 
bulkhead  into  the  galley." 

After  much  labor  George  and  Harry  gained  the  top  of 
the  companionway.  They  could  see  nothing  but  the 
gleam  of  the  binnacle  light  on  the  wheelman's  face. 
Then  they  began  to  distinguish  through  the  blackness 
vague  hints  of  the  masses  of  foam  that  were  racing  mad- 
ly to  leeward.  Not  a  star  was  out.  There  was  a  wild 
dance  of  light  at  the  maintopmast  bead,  where  the  pilot 
lantern  was  dangling  and  leaping  with  every  crazy  plunge 
of  the  schooner. 

The  boys  crept  back  to  their  berths,  but  not  to  sleep. 
There  were  the  smashing  of  surges  on  the  bows,  the  hiss 
of  foam  against  the  planking  beside  them,  the.  tumbling 
of  spare  gear  in  the  cock-pit,  the  rattling  of  crockery  in 
the  galley,  and  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  ship's 
timbers.  Above  all  the  other  noises  rose  one  that  never 
ceased — a  shrill  and  plaintive  peeping. 

"  It  sounds  very  much  like  a  young  turkey  that  has 
lost  its  mother,"  said  Harry.  "What  do  you  think  it 
can  be?" 

"I  have  it,"  said  George,  after  long  thinking.  "It 
must  be  the  wind  whistling  through  the  key-hole  of  the 
cabin  door."  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  just  what 
did  cause  the  mournful  sound. 

Two  shaky  young  mariners  dressed  for  breakfast  at 
seven  o'clock.  There  was  no  denying  it.  They  felt  giddy. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  sit  up  and  smile  dolefully  when 
Mr.  Fairlield  asked  them  if  they  were  sick.  He  ordered 
tea  for  them  and  toasted  pilot-biscuit.  He  patted  their 
heads. 

"Come,  sonnies,"he  said;  "you've  got  the  stuff  in  you 
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that  makes  good  sailors. 
You've  cheerful  hearts  " 

George  wanted  in  go 
on  deck  after  breakfast, 
but  Mi-.  Fail-Held  said  no. 

"Hear  that!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  a  grating, 
rasping  sound  swept  ov- 
erhead. "Hear  that  '. 
There  went  a  foot  of 
green  water,  raking  her 
deck  from  bow  to  stern. 
If  one  of  those  seas 
caught  you,  my  Lid. 
you'd  be  overboard  lie- 
fore  you  knew  what  did 
it,  and  then  what  would 
you  say?" 

"Mightn't  we  just  as 
well  heave  to?"  asked 
Jule  Sadler.  "We 
couldn't  board  any  thing 
in  this  blow.  It's  your 
next  turn,  Tom.  What 
do  you  s:i  v  '" 

"  Trys'ls  it  is,"  said  Mr. 
Fail-field, sipping  his  third 

Cup     of     coffee.        Because 

lie  was  the  pilot  sched- 
uled next  to  leave  the 
schooner,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  her.  "Peter- 
sen,"  he  added,  as  lie 
went  on  deck,  "bend  on 
the  forrard  storm-trys'l." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  cried  the  boat-keeper,  as  lie  put  down  the 
helm  and  threw  the  schooner's  bow  up  in  the  wind.  The 
foresail  had  been  double-reefed  and  the  forestay-sail 
struck  long  before.  Silently  and  cautiously  the  sailors 
set  to  work  with  a  little  triangular  sail,  which  they  tried 
to  hoist  at  the  jaw  of  the  fore-boom.  The  tackle  fouled, 
and  after  twenty  minutes'  hard  work  they  gave  up  the 
effort. 

They  had  better  success  with  a  similar  little  sail  on  the 
mainmast.  Then  the  mainsail  was  furled  and  securely 
stowed.  With  a  sharp  eaniionlike  crash  the  foresail 
parted  at  the  leech.  For  a  moment  the  canvas  fluttered 
wildlv.  Then  it  ripped  from  gaft'  to  boom  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  and  presently  the  sail  was  whipped  to  rags, 
that  went  dancing  and  scurrying  to  leeward  like  mad. 

"  I  tell  you  the  glass  fell  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  the 
last  half-hour, "said  Jim  Gayles,  as  he  looked  on  the  holo- 
steric  barometer.  The  needle  pointed  at  29.60.  "  It  was 
29. 80  a  little  while  ago,"  Mr.  Gayles  continued.  "There's 
dirty  weather  coming.  We  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  to  be  idle  for  a  while." 

Thereupon  everybody  turned  in.  There  was  little  light 
from  the  sky,  a  mere  feeble  and  ghostly  illumination  that 
hardly  crept  through  the  cabin  skylight.  The  cabin  lamp 
was  wagging  more  giddily  than  ever.  The  ship  was 
plunging  and  rolling  tremendously.  With  a  rattling 
like  volleys  of  shot  gusts  of  rain  and  spray  swept  over 
her.  For  a  while  there  was  talking  in  the  cabin.  Then 
every  one  began  to  doze. 

There  was  a  stunning,  deafening  shock  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve  o'clock.  A  gigantic  wave  had  struck  the  No.  31 
on  the  port  bow,  and  made  her  rear  high  in  air.  At  that 
instant  another  wave  rushed  at  her,  and  toppled  her  over 
on  her  beam-ends.  Down,  down  she  sank,  with  ail  ac- 
companiment of  direful  noises.  Everything  loose  fell  to 
leeward  with  a  crash.  Jim  Gayles  was  thrown  across 
the  cabin  head  forward,  and  fell  upon  Jule  Sadler,  who 
had  rolled  out  of  his  berth  on  the  starboard  side.  Harry 


AT    THAT    INSTANT    ANOTHER  WAVE    TOPPLED    HER    OVER    ON    HER    BEAM-ENDS. 


Henderson  had  closed  the  sliding-door  of  his  berth,  and 
now  found  himself  sprawling  upon  it.  George  Romaine's 
door  was  open.  When  the  schooner  reared  upward  his 
legs  shot  up  in  the  air,  and  as  she  rolled  down  upon  her 
beam-ends  his  body  was  hurled  outward.  He  caught  in- 
stinctively at  each  side  of  the  berth,  and  hung  there  as  if 
he  were  in  a  gymnasium  performing  on  the  parallel  bars. 

The  sea  poured  in  at  the  fore-hatch,  and  came  boiling 
aft.  A  green  torrent  was  tumbling  down  the  cabin  com- 
pauionway.  The  two  floods  met  and  frothed.  George 
Romaine  observed  all  these  things  in  one  moment,  Then 
he  saw  Jim  Gayles  leap  to  his  feet,  and  fight  his  way 
toward  the  deck  through  the  knee-deep  cataract  of  horrid 
green.  Jule  Sadler  was  close  behind  him.  Mr.  Fail-field 
ran  and  stumbled  aft. 

"  Let  go  the  fore-sheet,"  he  roared. 

"  Ther  ain't  northin'  ter  let  go!"  shouted  Jim  Gayles, 
in  reply. 

Slowly  the  schooner  righted  herself.  With  a  dismal 
clatter  the  raffle  of  loose  stuff  fell  into  new  positions. 
The  boys  were  alone  in  the  cabin.  They  kept  tight  hold 
of  their  berths,  which  were  high  on  the  windward  side. 

"  Maybe  this  is  a  hurricane,"  suggested  Harry. 

"  It's  a  regular  cyclone,"  said  Jim  Gayles,  as  he  came 
below  for  a  moment.  "  One  more  hard  crack  that  time 
when  we  were  on  our  beam-ends,  and  we'd  have  '  turned 
turtle.'" 

"And  then  what?"  asked  George. 

"  And  then  nothing  more  in  this  world,"  replied  Mr. 
Gayles.  "But  we're  all  right  now.  Old  31  is  as  safe  as 
a  house." 

But  George  and  Harry  were  exceedingly  frightened. 
They  knew  how  near  death  they  had  been,  and  every  few 
minutes  an  awful  heeling  over  to  leeward  would  show 
them  how  likely  the  schooner  was  to  fall  once  more  upon 
her  beam-ends.  The  pilots  entered  the  cabin,  and  had 
consultations.  They  spoke  of  rigging  oil-bags  on  a  boom, 
and  thrusting  them  to  windward  to  smooth  the  crests  of 
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the  waves.  They  talked  about  passing  an  anchor  over 
tlif  bow  at  the  end  of  sixty  fathoms  of  cable,  so  as  to 
form  a  drag  which  would  hold  the  ship's  head  up  in  the 
wind.  The  oil-bag'  plan  was  tried,  but  the  boom  was  soon 
swept  away. 

There  were  many  anxious  moments  in  that  little  cabin. 
For  thirty-six  hours  the  cyclone  rayed.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  Mr.  Fairfield  called 
the  boys  to  the  cabin-door,  lie  pointed  westward  and 
upward. 

"Do  you  see  enough  blue  sky  up  there  to  make  a 
Dutchman  a  pair  of  breeches.'"  he  asked.  And  sure 
enough  there  was  a  rift  in  the  scurrying  clouds  through 
which  could  be  seen  a  patch  of  pale  blue. 


"  Fine  weather  to  morrow." 
said  Mr.  Fairlield.  He  felt, 
so  happy  that,  he  alloued  the 
boys  to  go  to  the  lop  of  the 

companion  way    and    look    at 

the    sea.      The    \\aves    \\ere    of 

stupendous  si/e.  of  a  dark, 
dull,  leaden  gray,  treacherous 
looking,  with  ragged  \\hite 
crests  I  hat  I  he  wind  \\as  still 
tearing  a.\\ay,  and  dri\  ing 
su  il'tly  in  si  inking  spra  \  . 
Small  black  birds  a  Irille 
larger  than  swallous  were 
skimming  over  the  surges. 

"  They're  (  'a rev  chickens," 
said  Mr.  Fail-field.  "  Poets 
call  them  stormy  petrels,  and 
some  folks  say  they're  Mo 
ther  (  'arey's  chickens  ;  but  we 
call  'em  Carey  chickens.  You 
always  lind  'em  playing 
around  in  a  storm.  Hough 
weather  brings  their  food  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea.'' 

How  good  it  was  next 
morning  to  see  the  golden 
sunlight  playing-  joyfully 
upon  the  cabin  carpet,  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  with 
the  schooner's  movements! 

"Isn't  it  line  to  be  alive!" 
shouted  Harry,  as  he  ran  up 
on  deck. 

All  sail  was  set.  The  main- 
sail was  furled,  however,  for 
the  main  boom  had  been 
snapped  otF  short  at  the 
traveller  when  the  schooner 
arose  from  her  beam  -  ends. 
The  weight  of  water  upon  the 
boom  had  been  so  great  as  to 
break  it. 

The  pilots  took  soundings 
at  intervals  of  twenty  min- 
utes. Upon  comparing  with 
the  chart  the  number  of 
fathoms  they  found,  and  the 
bits  of  sand  or  mud  that  stuck 
to  the  lead,  they  concluded 
that  they  were  twenty-four 
miles  south  -  southeast  of 
South  Shoal's  lightship,  Nan- 
tucket.  They  headed  the 
schooner  homeward  for  re- 
pairs. Half-way  to  New 
York  the  No.  31  was  once 
more  hove  to.  Mr.  Fairiield 
and  two  men  went  oft'  in  a 

yawl  and  rescued  a  fisherman  who  was  clinging  and 
lashed  to  the  fragments  of  a  dory  upon  which  he  had 
lashed  fast  a  buoyant  swordfish  cask.  For  half  an  hour 
after  being  tenderly  lifted  aboard  the  schooner  the  man 
was  too  weak  to  talk.  Then  he  told  his  story,  a  common- 
place  story  enough  among  fishermen.  He  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  a  crew  of  seven.  Their  smack  had  been 
knocked  down  on  her  beam-ends  and  sunk  in  the  cyclone, 
and  he  had  been  afloat  on  the  wreckage  twenty-six  hours. 
"I  don't  think  I'll  go  out  in  a  pilot-boat  again, "said 
Harry  Henderson,  as  he  walked  up  Dover  Street  pier 
after  saying  good-by  to  the  pilots. 

"  No;   not  until  next  year,"  replied  his  cousin. 

TUB    END. 
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CHAPTER     XVII. 

JANUARY  examinations  passed  by  without  material 
change  in  the  standing  <>f  those  in  whom  we  are 
most  interested,  except  in  case  of  Benny  Frazier — too  ill 
to  appear  before  the  Hoard.  For  ueeks  he  had  been 
"running  down,"  and  the  assault  at  the  hands  ol'.li'ii- 
nings  proved  but  the  climax  that  brought  on  a  violent 
and  dangerous  siege  of  fever.  For  days  t.he  devoted 
mother,  aided  by  skilled  nurses,  was  ever  at.  the  side  of 
her  stricken  boy.  Volunteers  from  his  class,  loo.  were 
always  in  readiness  as  night  watchers;  but  almost  from 
the  first  the  one  for  whom  he  called,  and  of  whom  he 
moaned  in  his  delirium,  was  (ifordic  (Iraham.  No  one 
saw  the  meeting  between  the  heart-sick,  almost  hopeless, 
woman  and  her  son's  earliest  friend  and  roommate,  but 
that  she  had  been  deeply  agitated  was  plain.  From  their 
interview  she  came  forth  clinging  to  his  arm,  leaning 
on  his  strength,  and  from  that  time  she  was  never  con- 
tent to  have  him  far  away.  Each  day,  between  retreat 
parade  and  evening  call  to  quarters,  there  were  hours  he 
could  spend  at  Frazier's  bedside,  and  they  were  the  only 
hours  in  all  the  twenty-four  that  the 
feeble,  childlike  patient  looked  for- 
ward to  witli  anything  but  apathy. 
For  days  his  life  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance; but  when  at  last  the  crisis  came 
and  went,  and  left  him  pitiably  weak 
in  body  and  spirit,  the  one  thing  he 
seemed  to  cling  to  in  life  was  <!ra 
ham's  brown  and  muscular  hand. 

"I  wonder  I  am  not  jealous.'  said 
Mrs.  Frazier  to  the  doctor's  kindly 
wife,  "  but  I  thank  God  my  poor  boy 
lias  such  a  friend  left  to  him  after  all 
his  trouble  —  all  the  misery  into 
which  that— that  awful  person  has 
led  and  held  him  " 

And  the  awful  person  was  Jen- 
nings, who,  shunned  like  a  pariah 
by  the  corps,  was  again  awaiting 
trial  by  court  martial  as  soon  as  Fra- 
zier should  be  able  to  testify.  For 
days  it  looked  as  though  Benny 
never  could  appear  before  an  earth- 
ly court,  and  that  this  case,  like  the 
other,  must  go  by  default.  So  long 
as  it  appeared  that  the  fever  would 
prove  fatal,  Jennings  kept  up  his 
air  of  bravado  and  confidence.  The 
evidence  of  Graham  and  Ames,  the 
first  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  as- 
sault, would  be  sufficient  to  convict 
him  of  that  offence,  but  even  they 
could  prove  nothing  beyond  a  per- 
sonal row,  said  he.  It  was  fully  un- 
derstood, however,  that  back  of  all 
this  trouble  was  the  old  case  of  Ben- 
ny 's  plebe  camp,  and  that  the  assault 
on  Graham  when  a  sentry,  the  steal- 
ing of  Graham's  rifle,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  musician  Doyle  were  all  mat- 
ters in  which  Jennings  was  a  prime 
mover,  and  though  now  "outlawed 
by  the  statute"  —more  than  two 
years  having  passed  since  the  oc- 
currence of  these  offences,  during 
which  time  the  alleged  offender  had 
in  no  wise  sought  to  secrete  himself 


from    military  justice,  and  therefore  a  case  110  longer  tri 
able  by  court  martial — there   is  no  two-year  limit  to  the 
contempt  of  the  corps  of  cadets.      They  could  send   him 
to  Coventry  at  any  time,  and  even  though  he  were  gradu- 
ated, it  might  lie  impossible  to  obtain  a  commission. 

But  when  it  was  noised  about  the  battalion  that  Benny 
was  on  the  mend,  and  that  da\  after  day  he  looked  for- 
ward to  nothing  as  he  did  to  Geordie's  visit,  it  became 
known  that  he  had  made  a  full  and  frank  confession, 
and  that  Jennings  was  deeply  implicated.  Interviewed 
on  this  subject,  Graham  refused  to  say  a  word;  but  Mrs. 
Fra/ier  had  been  less  cautions.  It  seemed  as  though  she 
could  not  do  enough  to  undo  her  coldness  and  injustice 
to  Geordie  in  the  past,  or  to  express  her  affection  and  re- 
gard for  him  now.  In  the  overflow  of  her  gratitude  and 
joy  when  at  last  her  son  was  declared  out  of  danger  she 
told  the.  story  to  sympathetic  lady  friends,  wives  of  offi- 
cers stationed  at  the  post,  almost  as  it  had  been  told  to 
her  by  Benny,  and  it  was  not  long  in  leaking  through  to 
the-corps.  The  pent-up  wrath  of  the  battalion  is  not  a 
thing  to  see  and  forget.  The  story  flew  from  lip  to  lip. 


HE    IS    LIFTED    ON    THEIR    SHOULDERS    AND    BORNE    DOWN    THE    ROAD. 
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I;  1 1  and  feather  him  !"  "  Kick  him  out !"  "Turn  him 
loose  and  let  linn  run  the  'jauntlet!"  \\ere  some  of  the 
mail  suggestions,  bul  Bend  and  cooler  counsels  prevai  led. 
Realizing  Ins  peril,  Jennings  implored  the  protection  of 

the   Commandant,  and    was   gi\en    a    rinini    in    ihe  nlh'eers' 

angle      Then  ihe  commandant  and  Adjutant,  wont  uith 
I>ootor  Iiivti  in  tlir  convalescent's  bedside,  and  Benny's 

statement    was  reduced  ID  writing. 

A  lew  days  later  the  police  of  Jersey  ( 'ity  laid  hands 
on  a  precious  pair.  One  of  them  hore  the  name  of  Peter 

Peterson;   the  other  was  Doyle,  ex-drummer    hoth  want 
ed   for  hlackmail  and  other  oll'ences.  an<l  |)<>\le  for  deser- 
tion.     The   news  of  this  capture  reached  the  corps  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  mess  hall  at 

supper.     Next  morn  ing  at  breakfast  came  a  sensation  still 

ln^Ljer — Jennings  had  tied. 

Some  time  diirmu  the  night  he  had  packed  up  such 
things  as  he  could  carry,  and  stolen  i|uietly  away.  A 
sentry  said  he  saw  a  young  man  in  civilian  dress  with  a 
bag  in  his  hand  uoing  down  towards  the  soutli  dock  about 
eleven  o'clock.  He  boarded  a  night  train  at  Cranston's 
Station,  and  that  was  all  he  knew.  It  proved  the  easi- 
est settlement  of  a  vexed  case.  The  court,  martial 
lurnwl  its  attention  to  Doyle,  the  deserter,  and  Doyle 
pleaded  guilty,  for  his  was  a  case  that  was  still  triable 
because  he  had  absented  himself  ever  since  the.  desertion 
occurred. 

Throwing  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court,  the  boy 
made  his  statement.  He  said  that  one  evening  in  camp, 
three  summers  back,  Mr.  Jennings  was  sentry  on  Number 
Three,  and  told  him  he  wanted  him,  Doyle,  to  do  an  er- 
rand. Cadets  often  employed  him  and  paid  him. money 
to  carry  notes,  or  to  buy  cigars  or  the  like.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  was  to  be  there,  back  of  Company  A, 
about  ten  minutes  before  tattoo,  and  going  there,  he 
found  a  rifle  leaning-  against  a  tree,  and  this  Mr.  Jen- 
nings directed  him  carry  out  to  a  point  near  the  east 
edge  of  the  dump  hollow,  and  look  there  in  the  weeds, 
whore  he  would  find,  half  hidden,  another  one.  The 
drummers  were  allowed  to  cross  the  post  of  Number 
Three  without  question.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
and  fetching  in  the  rusty  rifle,  and  left  the  new  rifle  in 
its  place,  as  he  had  been  told,  supposing  that  it  was  only 
some  trick  they  were  playing.  Mr.  Frazier  was  there,  in- 
side the  sentry's  post,  on  his  return,  and  received  from 
him  the  rusty  gun. 

That,  night,  later,  when  he  heard  the  Adjutant  and  the 
cadet  Captains  talking,  he  saw  the  matter  was  serious  and 
got  scared,  and  went  out  next  day,and  "found, "as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  what  he  had  left  there  and  carried  it  to  the  Ad- 
jutant. He  was  closely  questioned,  got  more  frightened, 
and  wanted  to  tell  all  he  knew,  but  Jennings  swore  he 
would  be  tried  and  sent  to  jail  as  a  thief,  and  warned  him 
the  only  safety  lay  in  secrecy.  Mr.  Frazier  gave  him  ten 
dollars  then  to  buy  his  silence,and  promised  him  more, but 
when  Jennings  was  put  in  arrest  and  court  was  ordered 
to  convene,  both  Jennings  and  Frazier  were  badly  scared, 
and  told  him  there  was  no  hope  for  him  at  all  if  it  came  to 
trial,  as  they'd  have  to  testify  to  his  part  in  the  thing,  and 
that  meant  the  penitentiary.  Then  old  Mr.  Frazier  came 
and  had  a  talk  with  him  down  at  the  Falls;  told  him  he 
must  get  away  to  save  himself,  gave  him  fifty  dollars,  and 
promised  him  employment  and  immunity  from  arrest  if 
he  would  go  at  once.  Doyle  told  Reilly,  another  of  the 
b  >ys.  of  his  trouble,  and  Reilly  said  he'd  better  go.  He 
got  away  all  right,  but  the  place  Mr.  Frazier  gave  him  in 
Pennsylvania  among  the  miners  was  too  hard;  he  could 
not  stand  it  and  asked  more  money,  and  until  Mr.  Frazier 
died  he  paid  him.  Then  there  was  no  way  but  to  turn 
to  the  cadet,  through  Reilly,  saying  he  was  starving,  and 
would  have  to  come  and  give  himself  up, and  toll  all  about 
how  the  old  man  had  bribed  him  to  desert.  Then  all  of 
a  sudden  he  was  nabbed  and  that  ended  it.  No!  Cadet 


Kra/.ier  had  never  suggested  desertion.  It  was  all  Mr. 
Jen  ningS  and  ihe  fat  her. 

\  ml    I  !emn  's  story  co r ml  10 rated  much  of  poor  Doj'li    S 
Jennings    had    halted    him    down    by    the   \\aterlank    that 
\\rc-ichodnighl   in  camp,  pointed  oiil   hou    Pops  was  being 
shown   too  much  favoritism,  and  e/ettinv   'I"'   "  hig  head." 

Jennings  put  him  up  to  getting  Graham's  rille    a  manor 

that  was  easily  accomplished  in  I  he  dark'  ness  a  nd  I  he  desert 

ed  street  of  Company  B — but.  he  never  meant  M  for  an  3  i  hing 

more  |  han  a  .joke,  though  he  was  jealous  of  (  I  ra  ha  m's  sue 
cess, and  did  think  that,  ho  was  having  loo  much  par!  lality 
shown  him.  Then  when  Jennings  told  him  to  take  the 

rusty  rille  to  the   tout  in  place   of  Ihe  new  •.  he  \\aiited 

to  hack  out,  hut,  it  was  too  late.  Jennings  bullied  and 
threatened  him  with  exposure  ami  dismissal  for  stealing, 
etc.,  threatened  even  then  to  call  the  corporal  of  the 
guard  and  have  him  taken  to  the  guard-house,  caught  in 
the  act.  He  was  bewildered  and  terrified,  and  ended  by 
doing  exactly  as  he  was  told.  Then  came  thai  dreadful 
day  of  investigation,  followed  later  by  Jennings's  arrest, 
and  then  Jennings  told  him  of  their  desperate  plighl.  ami 
hade  him  wire  for  his  father  to  come  at  once.  Jennings 
told  him  what  to  say  to  his  father,  and  wrote  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  what  would  happen  if  the  drum-boy  could  not 
be  "li\ed."and  sugge.sling  how  to  tix  him.  His  fathel 
was  utterly  dismayed  at  the  scrape  that  Benny  was  in, 
and  accepted  all  Jennings's  statements.  He  did  not,  of 
course,  consult  any  of  the  officers,  but  carried  out  everj 
thing  proposed  to  the  letter.  For  the  time  being  the  l>o\  s 
were  saved,  but  within  another  year  Bonny  learned  from 
the  other  drum-boy,  Reilly.  the  one  with  whom  he  had  had 
the  trouble,  that  Doyle  had  let,  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
Then  he  had  to  bribe  Reilly.  Then  Jennings,  too,  levied 
on  him  and  his  father  later  on,  while  on  furlough,  and 
after  his  father's  death  poor  Benny's  life  was  one  siioees 
sioii  of  torments.  Doyle,  Reilly.  and  Jennings  too, 
''bled  "and  threatened  him  time  and  again,  until  in  his 
desperation  he  sought  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  all  to 
Graham.  That  night  Jennings  suspected  his  object,  over- 
took him  in  the  hall,  seized  and  choked  and  carried  him 
back,  and  nearly  finished  him  by  strangulation  before 
rescue  came.  Benny  was  ready  to  stand  trial,  suffer  any 
punishment;  but  by  this  time  the  poor  fellow's  prostration 
and  penitence,  his  mother's  tears  and  anxiety,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
the  affair  only  a  cat's-paw,  coupled  with  the  reports  of 
the  surgeons  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  face  a  trial, 
all  prevailed.  It  was  late  in  February  before  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  moved  about,  and  then  sick- 
leave  of  absence  was  granted,  and  he,  with  his  devoted 
mother,  left  for  Nassau.  He  had  parted  company  with 
the  old  Class  for  good  and  all,  and  was  ordered  to  report 
i:i  June  and  join  tin-  Class  below. 

March;  spring  drills,  spring  rides,  and  the  election  of 
hop  managers  for  First  Class  camp,  all  were  upon  them 
again  before  Benny  and  his  strange  and  unhappy  experi- 
ences had  ceased  to  be  the  universal  topic  of  conversation. 
Geordie  had  wonderful  letters  to  write  that  month,  and 
there  had  been  an  interchange  of  missives  between  two 
grateful,  prayerful  women,  one  letter  leading  to  another, 
until  now  Mrs.  Graham's  weekly  budget  to  her  big  boy 
was  full  of  Mrs.  Frazier  and  the  sweet,  womanly,  mother- 
ly letters  she  wrote.  April  came,  and  despite  his  modest 
declination  of  such  an  honor,  Geordie  found  himself 
chosen  among  the  foremost  of  the  nine  hop  managers 
for  the  coining  camp.  More  than  that,  while  study  had 
become  so  habitual  to  him  that  he  had  risen  slowly  but 
steadily  even  in  the  most  difficult  portions  of  applied 
mathematics,  his  progress  in  chemistry  and  kindred  topics 
had  been  still  more  marked.  But,  better  than  all,  he 
was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  course  wherein  no  one  in  all 
the  class  was  more  thoroughly  at  home.  From  boyhood, 
drill  and  drill  regulations,  as  they  are  called  in  this  day, 
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"  tactics,"  as  they  were  in  his.  wore  matters  of  every-dav 
acquaintance.  He  knew  cavalry  drill  "  from  A  to  i//;ml." 
and  tin-  infantry  ladies  through  (lie  school  of  the  bat- 
talion thoroughly  and  well.  lint  all  the  same  lie  left  no 
stone  unturned,  no  paragraph  unstudied  before  eacli 
day's  recitation.  Here  at  least  were  subjects  in  which 
lie  could  "face  the  music"  week  after  week  and  fairly 
triumph.  And  to  the  delight  of  ('ounell,  Winii,  Ames. 
L'oss,  and  tbe  First  Sect  ion  men  generally, it  was  seen  that 
(ieoi-die  was  "  maxing"  steadily  through,  never  losing  a 
single  tenth  in  infantry. 

"Go  it,  <3oy*»ie,  go  it!"  said  Con.  "By  jimminy, 
there  isn't  a  man  in  the  class  (bat  would  begrudge  you 
the  first  place  if  you  can  get  it!"  It  was  even  queried 
whether  Ames,  to  whom  maxing  in  anything  now  came 
as  easy  as  failure  to  some  boys,  had  not  deliberately 
"slouched  off"  a  couple  of  points,  so  as  to  secure  io 
Graham  first  mark  in  infantry;  (hough,  just  to  make 
sure  of  his  own  place  in  general  standing,  he  stuck  to  a 
solid  line  of  3's  in  artillery,  Pops  following  close  behind. 
So  far  as  marks  were  conc'erned,  therefore,  Geordie  was 
certain  of  high  rank  in  ihe  general  subject,  for  lie  was  as 
thorough  in  cavalry  as  in  infantry.  Battery  books  alone 
presented  any  novelty  to  him,  and  it  was  conceded  that 
the  June  examination  could  not  change  his  prospects. 

Meantime,  too,  as  the  spring  wore  on  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  due  to 
themselves  to  behave  towards  Graham  with  marked  cor- 
diality and  regard;  anybody  failing  in  this  respect  might 
render  himself  liable  to  suspicion  of  being  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  old  Jennings  clique,  and  no  greater 
shame  attached  to  any  member  of  the  corps  now  (ban 
that  he  had  at  any  time  been  an  associate  of  that  fellow, 
or  even  been  guided  by  his  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  be  pointed  out  as  the  one  man  in  the  corps  who  had 
"knocked  out"  that  redoubtable  middle-weight  was 
honor  that  overtopped  the  chevrons  of  half  the  Senior 
Class.  No  one  doubted  that  there  were  other  fellows  who 
could  have  "bested"  the  representative  of  the  "Sangui- 
nary Second,"  but  he  had  wisely  refrained  from  giving 
them  opportunity.  Feeling  sure  of  Pops,  he  ventured 
once  too  often,  and  down  went  the  star  of  his  glory. 

May,  with  its  sunshine  and  showers  and  long  languor- 
ous days,  "the  days  of  spring  fever  and  spring  lights," 
as  (he  cadets  used  to  say,  found  the  relations  between 
Geordie  and  his  company  more  and  more  cordial.  All 
through  the  year,  with  absolute  impartiality  and  quiet 
force,  lie  had  done  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  and 
Connell,  with  all  his  pride  in  "old  D,"  was  the  last  to 
claim  for  it  a  superiority  over  the  color  company.  Bend 
declared  he  never  had  to  bother  his  head  about  it  at  all. 
He  marched  it  out  to  parade  or  inspection,  but  his  fli-st 
sergeant  looked  to  the  discipline.  Among  the  officers  of 
the  tactical  department,  too,  there  was  no  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  way  in  which  "  McCrea's  plebe  "  had  won 
his  way  up  the  ladder  of  promotion,  and  the  relative 
position,  of  the  cadet  officers  for  the  coming  summer  was 
already  a  problem  over  which  the  corps  was  indulging 
in  much  speculation,  and  the  commandant  in  no  little 
thought. 

The  two  finest  positions,  as  has  been  said,  are  those  of 
first  Captain  and  Adjutant.  The  former  commands  the 
battalion  in  the  mess-hall  and  on  its  way  to  and  from 
the  same,  while  the  latter  has  the  most  conspicuous  part 
to  play  at  parade,  guard-mounting,  and  the  like.  The 
first  Captain  is  assigned  to  the  right-flank,  Company  A, 
and  his  responsibilities  are  great.  He  requires  dignity 
and  strength  of  character  beyond  the  other  officers.  The 
Adjutant  should  be  a  model  in  bearing,  carriage,  voice, 
command,  but  his  duties  are  more  picturesque  than  for- 
midable. As  a  rule,  these  high  offices,  the  captaincies, 
adjutancy,  etc.,  are  given  to  cadets  whose  scholarship  and 
class  standing  are  also  high,  for  ill  the  greater  number 


of  cases  soldierly  ability  and  character  are  there  to  be 
found.  Yet  it  often  happens  that  the  head  of  the  First 
Class  is  only  a  private  in  the  ranks,  and  the  senior  Cap- 
tain or  the  Adjutant  comes  from  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
When  graduation  is  close  at  hand,  however,  the  com- 
mandant makes  out  a  list  of  the  recommendations  for  the 
coming  year,  anil  this  he  submits  to  the  superintendent. 
His  wishes  generally  carry  all  possible  weight. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  first  Captain  is  selected  from 
out-ide  the  first  sergeants  of  the  previous  year,  and  in 
four  cases  out  of  five  the  office  goes  to  the  first  sergeant 
of  <  'ompaiiy  A.  The  sergeant-nrajor  in  the  same  degree 
TS  rooked  upon  as  a  sort  of  legitimate  heir  to  the  adju- 
tancy. He  has  served  as  senior  non-commissioned  officer 
for  a  year,  and  yet  has  had  no  opportunity  of  command 
other  than  the  few  seconds  required  in  forming  the 
guard.  He  may  never  have  given  the  command  "  For- 
ward, march!"  He  may  turn  out  to  have  little  or  no 
•voice,  and  voice  is  something  an  Adjutant  must  have. 
The  lirst  sergeants,  on  the  contrary,  have  constant  use 
for  their  lungs  and  larynx  and  faculties  of  command,  and 
it  used  to  happen  quite  frequently  that  to  one  of  these, 
instead  of  the  sergeant-major,  the  prize  of  the  adjutancy 
was  given. 

But  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  in  Benton's  case,  said 
the  corps.  He  was  a  soldier  in  every  word  and  action; 
stood  one  of  the  five,  sun1:  had  a  rich  resonant  voice 
that  was  good  to  hear  in  the  cadet  choir,  and  a  delight 
at  the  entertainment  given  the  fag  end  of  February, 
"One  Hundred  Days  to  June."  No  doubt  the  plume 
and  chevrons  and  sword-knot  of  the  adjutancy  would  be 
his,  "and  no  one,"  said  Badger  and  Coyote,  "would  bet- 
ter grace  or  deserve  it."  On  the  score  of  the  first  cap- 
taincy they  had  less  to  say;  but  the  battalion  said  a  good 
deal.  No  one  quite  understood  why,  when  Ames  was 
dropped  from  third  (o  sixth  corpora],  Wright  had  not 
been  dropped  from  second  to  eighth,  or  even  below.  He 
was  a  fine,  tail,  dignified  fellow,  massive  of  voice  and 
slow  of  movement,  and  a  very  hard  student.  He  was 
"  dad  "  of  tbe  class,  but  no  longer  stood  in  the  5's.  He 
was  a  flue-looking  corporal,  and  would  have  made  an  ad- 
mirable color-bearer,  but  his  impressive  dignity  was  what 
lifted  him  so  high  at  the  start,  and,  acting  as  first  ser- 
geant of  Company  A  in  their  yearling  camp  under  a  fa- 
mous Captain,  he  made  no  serious  failure,  but  could  not 
compare  with  either  Graham  or  Connell  or  Winn  as  a 
drill-master.  He  was  made  first  sergeant  of  Company 
A,  however,  at  the  outset,  and  as  he  was  methodical  and 
massive  things  looked  all  right,  but  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  all  manner  of  "breaks"  could  happen  before 
his  eyes,  and  Wright  never  see  them.  More  than  that, 
roll-call  with  him  was  a  very  perfunctory  affair.  Time 
and  again  he  faced  about,  and  reported  "All  present, 
sir,"  when  one,  two,  and  even,  as  once  happened,  six  of 
his  company  had  slept  through  reveille.  Discipline 
couldn't  help  running  down  in  Company  A,  and  when 
recitations  in  tactics  were  about  half  over,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Wright  was  nowhere  compared  with  Graham 
and  Benton,  Ames  and  Connell,  and  a  dozen  more  of  the 
class. 

If  Wright's  made  first  Captain,  he'll  go  to  sleep  some 
day,  and  the  corps  will  march  right  away  from  him,"  said 
his  own  cadet  Captain,  who  was  a  frequent  sufferer  from 
his  sergeant's  lapses.  "Still  he  has  the  prestige  of  being 
first  in  Company  A  right  along,  and  nobody  can  say 
what  Colonel  Hazzard  or  the  Supe  may  do." 

But  it  was  decided  soon  enough. 

Back  from  the  beautiful  grove  one  exquisite  June 
morning  marched  the  jaunty  battalion,  each  graduate 
bearing  in  bis  white  gloved  hand  the  diploma  he  had 
just  received  in  the  presence  of  the  revered  old  General- 
in-Chief,  who  for  the  last  time  addressed  the  eager  audi- 
ence in  cadet  gray.  Once  more  the  line  reformed  in  the 
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shade  of  the  massive  elms  in  front  of  tlie  barracks.     <  iray 

and  while  anil  inol  icm  less  it  faced  the  lull  plumed  liguro 
of  the  cadel  Adjutant  unfolding  the  last  order.  Kagerly, 
iinpetuoush  a  throng  of  visitors,  men  and  women,  girls 
and  boys,  came  scurrying  after  and  grouping  breath- 
less!) aiming  the  trees,  all  eyes  on  one  fiinii,  all  cars 
on  one  voice.  Though  lit'  \viii  llic  highest  honors  in  the 
highest  corps  in  Ihe  army  of  the  I'nileil  States,  not  for 
man\  sears  will  lliat  \oung  ^enlli'inan  lie  a-jain  the 
centre  of  such  ahsorhed  and  universal  regard.  (Quickly 
he  rallies  through  the'  orders  lor  llic  dispersal  of  the 
graduating  class.  \Vlio  cares  I'm-  that?  They  all  know 
that  beforehand,  any  way.  They'll  he  out  of  cadet  n 
form  and  inlo  cits,  in  leu  minutes  from  the  word  "  I'.i.  al, 
ranks."  Here's  w  ha  I  all  ears  are  striving  to  hear  -  listen  : 

III   IDQl'ARTKRS    I   SITED    Si  \  n.  -    MlllTM;',     .  \e.\lii.  ,n  . 

\\    I  -1      I 'MINI,    \|.  U       •>  OKK,   Jill,.      1  I,     1SS- 

llnln-s    \n 

I.  Ml  ;i|i]iniiitMii-iiis  hitherto  I'xistinn  in  tin-  lull  l.-iliim  of 
cadets  :iic  linvli\  aniiiilli-il.  ami  ilie  following  snlist  it  ul  eil  iii 
their  steml  : 

Tti  in-  <  'a  pi  :i  i  n--      ( ':nl<-t  s  I ;  r:i  h;i  in.  <  'oiniell,  Koss.  anil  \\inn. 

To   In1    Adjutant        (  'ailrl    lielll  nil. 

To  be  Quartermaster     t'ailei  A s. 

And  now  l'o|is  is  conscious  that,  the  trees  are  swim- 
ming, and  he  is  getting  dizzy.  First  Captain  !  First, 
Captain!  Hi'.'  What  will  not  mother  say?  \Vhatwill 
not  Bud  say?  It.  is  almost  incredible.  But  he  gathers 
himself  as  the  Adjutant  runs  down  the  list.  He  sees  tlie 
smile  on  Bend's  kind  faee  as  his  loved  friend  a  ml  Captain 
faces  ahonl  and  for  the  last  time  says.  "  I  >i\miss  Ihe  com- 
pany." Mechanically  his  hand  snaps  in  to  the  shoulder 
in  salute  as  for  the  last  time  he  jumps  the  old  rifle  up  to 
the  carry,  then  steps  to  the  front,  and  faces  to  his  left, 
and  linds  a.  frog  in  his  throat  as  he  gives  the  order  for  the 
last  time  to  the  comnany  he  has  so  well  handled  through- 
out, the  year.  "Carry  arms!  Arms  port!  Break  ranks! 
March!"  and  then  is  swallowed  up  in  the  cheering,  hand- 
shaking, uproarious  rush  of  the  whole  battalion;  is  lifted 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  squad  of  stalwart  fellows,  faithful 
('on.  among  them,  and  borne  triumphantly  down  along 
the  road,  and  a  lane  is  made  through  the  gang  of  tossing 
shakos,  and  suddenly  a  lithe,  little  dark-eyed  fellow,  in 
natty  suit  of  summery  cits.,  sends  a  white  top-hat  spin- 
ning up  into  the  overhanging  elms,  and  clasps  Geord  it's 
right  in  both  his  dainty  kid  gloved  hands.  "  Pops,  dear 
old  boy,  nobody's  gladder  than  I  am." 

And,  indeed,  Frazier  looks  it. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


THE   BOOMERANG. 

BY    HORACE   BAKER. 

SINCE  the  memorable  time  when  Captain  Cook  sailed 
into  Botany  Bay  in  1769  and  saw  the  naked  native 
Australian  poising  erect  to  hurl  his  peculiar  weapon,  the 
boomerang  has  continued  to  excite  the  curiosity  and 
amazement  of  the  civilized  world;  and  truly  the  finding 
of  such  a  sclent  ilic  weapon  in  the  hands  of  this  so-called 
lowest  order  of  mankind  is  an  astonishing  fact,  to  be 
simply  accepted  as  another  oddity  of  this  odd,  topsv- 
turvy  corner  of  the  world. 

This  novel  weapon  became  an  intensely  interesting  ob- 
ject to  me  very  soon  after  arriving  in  Australia;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  studying-  it,  I  went  persistently  among  the 
black  fellows,  whose  friendship  I  cultivated  in  different 
ways,  and  so  succeeded  eventually  in  learning  how  to 
make  and  throw  the  boomerang.  So  far,  well  and  good: 
but  of  its  history  I  could  learn  nothing.  Of  the  origin 
of  the  crooked  stick  there  is  no  knowledge;  one  can  only 
conjecture.  It  is  possible  it  may  have  been  born  with 
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the  r; itself  from  the  accidental  thro  wing  of  a  Hat  stick; 

for  From  childhood  the  black  fellow  shows  a  natural  bent 
for  throwing  things,  as  \o"  ''""  st'(>  liv  "'atching  bun 
use  his  only  other  weapons,  llic  spear  and  club.  The 
bow  and  arrow,  so  common  in  ol  her  lands,  is  not  used, 
excepl  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  great  isl- 
and continent,  where  then-  is  a  mixture  of  the  race  with 
I  lie  I  'apuan  of  New  (  iiiinea. 

There  are  Ihe  war  boomerang,  bunting  boomerang,  and 
amusement  boomerang.  This  last  is  used  for  light,  hunt- 
ing, such  as  killing 
duck's,  cockaloos.  and 
parrols.  and  is  I  he  one 
that  is  referred  to  when 
speaking  of  the  booin- 
eranir.  These  sticks 
measure  from  a  foot 
and  a  ha  If  lo  three  feet 
and  a  half  in  length. 
I  he  lie-hting  and  hunt- 
ing ones  being  I  he 
largest  and  heaviest. 
The  hardest  and  tough- 
est wood  is  selecteil. 
and  Ihe  form  of  the 
weapon  follows  the 
grain  of  the  wood  ;  thus, 
if  the  crook  of  the  root 
or  limb  is  little  or 

much,  so  is   the    form   of  the  1 merang.      You   will    lind 

that  nearly  everyone  is  of  a  dillerent  shape.  In  my  col- 
lection I  have  them  varying  from  almost  straight  to  a. 
shape  like  that  of  the  letter  V. 

Nearly  straight,  curved,  plain,  ornamented,  some  with 
strange  carvings,  atid  all  varying  according  to  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  individual  tribes,  each  having 
its  own  make  or  style,  showing  respectively  rough  crude- 
ness  or  considerable  tinisb.  and  being  especially  charac- 
teristic in  the  ends  or  points — all  of  which  a  boomerang 
connoisseur  will  distinguish  at  once,  and  locale  as  to  tribe 
and  section. 

Jn  the  black  fellow's  humpy,  where  he  keeps  his  collec- 
tion thrown  down  in  a  corner  with  a  pile  of  spears,  clubs, 
rags,  bark,  and  skins  of  kangaroo  and  wallaby,  I  have  seen 
very  rare  and  curious  specimens. 

The  nomad  black  fellow  makes  his  primitive  humpy,  or 
hut,  in  a  location  chosen  temporarily,  according  to  his 
necessities  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  like,  by  cutting 
a  young  sapling  half  through  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  bending  it  over  to  a  horizontal  position,  thus 
forming  a  ridge-pole,  against  which  bouuhs  and  strips  of 
bark  are  laid.  The  covered  side  is  always  against  the 
wind,  and  before  the  open  front  a  lire  is  always  burning 
or  smouldering.  He  does  not  like  the  wind,  and  if  it. 
changes,  presto!  the  humpy,  too,  is  changed  in  a  twink- 
ling. 

Down  in  this  humpy  corner,  underneath  the  pile  of 
bark  and  skins,  he  will  burrow  like  a  rabbit  when  he  goes 
to  sleep,  and  from  the  same  place  he  will  provide  himself 
with  a  weapon  when  starting  off  for  a  hunt. 

I  have  been  with  him  at  various  times  and  in  sundry 
places,  but  remember  particularly  one  tramp  with  a  tall 
busby-headed  fellow,  whom  somebody  had  appropriately 
named  Long  Green. 

Starting  from  the  humpy  we  crossed  a  little  stretch  of 
scrubby  country,  and  struck  into  the  sunfretted  gum-tree 
forest,  locally  known  as  "the  bush."  The  black  fellow 
is  always  on  the  alert  for  crooked  boughs  or  roots,  and 
as  we  trudged  on  Long  Green  in  his  quiet,  way  kept  his 
keen  eyes  on  duty.  Nothing  escaped  the  observation  of 
this  child  of  the  bush  —  bird  or  animal,  crooked  stick, 
stripping  bark,  or  foot  track,  all  were  so  many  letters  on 
the  familiar  page  of  his  only  book,  the  book  of  Nature. 
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However,  finding  nothing' 
near,  he  led  the  wa\  in 
and  out  to  a  spot  where 
he  was  sure  of  getting 
crooked  roots.  When  a 
suitable  one  was  round 
and  cut  away  by  Long 
Green's  hatchet,  we  turn- 
ed our  faces  humpy- 
ward. 

Arrived  at  the  camp, 
fresh  fuel  was  put  on  the 
smouldering  lire,  the  em- 
bers were  blown  into  a. 
lively  flame,  and  then  the 
black  fellow  began  opera- 
tions by  splitting  the  crook 
into  slabs,  cutting  them 
thinner  and  thinner  until 
of  the  required  thickness. 
This  was  the  first  step  in 
the  making  of  a  boom 
crang.  The  next  was  to 
put  the  slabs  on  the  fire, 
where  we  watched  them 
roasting  and  sizzling,  for 
they  were  green  and  full 
of  sap.  In  this  state  the 
wood  is  very  pliable,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  took 

a  crook  off,  held  it  between  his  toes,  knees,  and  teeth, 
and  twisted  out  all  its  inequalities.  I  have  noticed  that 
these  people  use  their  teeth  with  great  dexterity. 

More  chipping,  then  more  roasting,  and  the  growing 
boomerang  was  now  and  again  tossed  carelessly  on  the 
ground  just  to  see  how  it  would  act,  while  he  glanced 
at  it  sideways,  gave  it  a  poke  with  his  foot,  and  reminded 
me  of  a  sedate  old  tomcat  playing  with  a  mouse.  At 
last  he  gave  it  a  gentle  shy  along  the  ground;  then  a 
stronger  motion.  It  was  buoyant;  satisfactory.  For 
the  finishing  off,  it  was  scraped  with  a  piece  of  broken 
bottle,  the  edges  sharpened  all  around,  and  it  was  done — 
the  boomerang  was  made!  "  White  fellow,  boss,  chuck!" 
he  said,  handing  it  to  me.  It  weighed  about  half  a  pound  ; 
the  under  side  was  rather  flat,  yet  not  entirely  so,  and  the 
upper  side  slightly  rounded,  with  the  ends  a  little  thinner 
than  the  centre.  It  was  about  half  an  inch  thick  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  broad.  After  having  amused  my- 
self while  he  was  making  another,  I  handed  it.  back  to 
him  and  told  him  to  "chuck."  It  proved  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  and  he  entertained  me  with  it  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  held  with  the  flat  side  down  and  the  concave,  edge 
forward,  and  is  thrown  from  over  the  shoulder.  At  the 
moment  when  it  leaves  the  hand  it  must  be  in  an  upright 
or  perpendicular  position. 

The  black  fellow,  with  a  short  run  and  a  grunt,  sent 
the  thing  with  a  sudden  jerk  at  an  angle  of  some  twenty- 
live  degrees.  After  whirling  through  the  air  for  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  it  began  to  rise,  and  its  flight  curved 
towards  the  left,  taking  in  a  circle  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  in  diameter,  and  fell  close  to  our  feet,  while  through- 
out its  whole  course  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  it  kept  up 
a  harsh  whirring  sound,  like  the  wings  of  a  partridge  in 
full  flight,  the  rotary  motion  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  ring  or  wheel  moving  through  space.  He  caused  it  to 
form  in  its  course  the  figure  8  a  hundred  yards  in 
length,  then  again  he  sent  it  off  in  a  horizontal  direction 
for  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  when  it  quite  suddenly  turned 
and  flew  upward  t<>  a  great  height.  It  would  wheel  along 
the  ground  in  a  straight  course  and  also  in  a  circle,  ap- 
parently possessed  of  some  power  in  itself,  and  the  black 
fellow  would  jump  up  and  down,  talking  and  ejaculating 
to  it  as  though  it  understood  him.  He  was  an  excellent 


BLACK    FELLOWS    OF    THE    BUSH    AND    THHlIt    III   MI'V. 


thrower,  and  made  it  perform  two  and  even  three  circles 
before  falling  to  the  ground.  At  his  will  it  went  from 
right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right.  Most  all  boomerangs 
go  but  one  way,  being  made  for  that  purpose  only. 

Now  all  this  seems  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
mathematics;  but  it  is  all  right,  and  all  the  eccentric 
movements  of  the  boomerang  can  be  accounted  for  on 
scientific  principles.  Projectile  force,  rotary  motion,  and 
gravitation  do  it  all,  and  though  these  are  big  words 
they  mean  something.  You  must  not  expect  to  throw 
it  successfully  without  long  practice.  It  is  dangerous, 
too,  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner,  for  it  is  then  that  it 
"  shows  off,"  and  is  liable  to  run  wild  and  chase  some  by- 
stander in  a  most  vigorous  manner.  It  is  all  very  amus- 
ing to  see  a  man  running  to  escape,  but  he  invariably 
runs  the  wrong  way;  and  if  hit,  it  might  be  a  serious 
matter  for  him. 

There  were  several  other  humpies  near  by  in  the  bush, 
and  whenever  my  black  fellow  threw  the  boomerang  the 
other  black  fellows  would  shout  "  kout  kout!"'  meauino- 
"look  out!"  and  the  women 
would  seize  the  little  naked 
blacks,  and  cuff  them,  and  tum- 
ble them  into  the  humpies  in  a 
most  unceremonious  manner; 
notwithstandiiig,their  little  black 
heads  were  soon  peeping  out 
again.  The  larger  boys,  of 
some  six  or  eight  years,  were  not 
interfered  with,  and  they  would 
run  about  and  bring  back  the 
boomerangs  which  fell  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  before  we  got  through 
there  were  several  black  fellows 
with  their  boomerangs  in  the 
game.  It  was  great  fun.  They 
stood  in  a  row,  I  among  them, 
and  we  sent  the  boomerangs 
chasing  through  the  air.  Some 
were  thrown  in  one  direction, 
some  the  opposite,  passing  each 

other  in  their  flight;  and  as  they  began  to  return  I  had 
to  hop  about  in  a  lively  way.  The  black  fellows  ditto. 
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I  |)e  1 inerang  has  a    Favorite  trick   of  biding   itself   in 

the  grass  or  hushes,  and  1  have  looked    for  01)6   in   vain   in 
an  open   I  i  eld.  and  ui\  en   il    11  p  as  lost .  w  hen.  on  ret  urni  ng 

,  M    ,|a\  .  il     was    found    at    once.       I'.nl     not    so    with 

these   little  black   fellows      Thej    have   most  wonderful 

eyes,  deep   set    in   their   beads,  and   their  sight    is   perhaps 

keener  tliau   that   of  anj    other  member  of  the  human 
When  a  boomerang  fell  al  a  distance  they  would 

run  as  fas!  as  tll63  eon.il  until  near  the  place,  then  stand 
perfectly  still  fora  moment,  like  a  h  mil  ing-dog,  ma  ke  a 
dive  mi.,  the  bushes,  and  reappear  with  the  1 merang 

in  the  hand.  One  little  fellow  was  hit  in  the  calf  of  his 
Inie  standing  thus.  It  was  a  hud  cut.  and  bled 
freelj  Ib-  disappeared  among  the  humpies  without  a 
w  lumper,  soon  coming  out  a<jam  with  a  bandage  ol  rags 
around  his  wounded  leg. 

II  was  now    late  afternoon.       1  knew  the  blacks  liked  to 
ijei    111   under  cover  before  dark,  so.   with  a   half  crown   to 
Long   Green,  some    cakes    for   the    little    bushy   heads,  and 
good-byes,   I    walked   otf   like  a   veritable  savage,  -rasping 
Jirmly  my   newly  made  aboriginal  boomerang. 


BASTES  TO"}  S. 

ONK  <.f  tin-  prettiest  customs  of  the  year  is  the  giving 
,,f  Easter  gifts.      Unlike  Christmas,  these  presents  at 
Easter-time  are  never  supposed  to  i»-  expensive      They 

are  rathera   little  reminder  of  the  happ.\   Master  time,  and 
a,    sign     from    the    giver    lo    the     re 

,.,  ,,,.,.  ,1,.,!  the  one  is  thinking  of 

the  ol  hi  r 

(  )f  course  there  are  many  ditl'er- 
enl  kinds  of  gifts,  and  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  are  those  pre- 


JO'S  T0i30<;<;.\.\. 

BY    HAREIET    PRESCOTT    SI'oFFoKI) 

"'ITT. \ IT  a   nii'iuriit  :   caicfnl      steady — 

M       Take   \our  l.iv.-illi.      All   right  } 
<lood-li\ .  earth   anil   trudging  people, 
We   are  oft    for  High!  ! 

Hearts,  for  lialf  ;i  sli|i|iini;  seeuml 

Sunk  in  eliill   ami   I'ear. 
Kindle   "  itli   the  joy  of  lleetness. 

Answer   elleer    w  it  II    rllrri  ! 

Sec  the  liill-siili-   falling  from  us — 

I  p   in   a   lialloon  ! 
See   shile   ilowu   1  lie   sky    lieside    us 

Tbe  little  yellow  moon! 

If  tlie  earth   liail   any  elites 

\Ve   slloul'l    soon    lie    there. 
Cold   ami   .s\\rfl    and  dark   and   headlong 

lioiiiiilini;   tlirouuli    Hie  ail  ! 

All   alive  the  winds  ^o  liy   us, 

Whistling  wild  anil   far  ; 
Tell  lue,  now,  is   this  a   eouiet 

Or  a  abootiug-star  ' 


lloW  AN   OFFICER   WON   HIS   PROMOTION. 

rilllK  srene  nt  a  pleasant  little  story  of  a  young  man's  qtiick- 
1  ness  of  wit  is  laid  in  Egypt.  It  appears  thai  when  Kassiiu 
1'aslia  was  Minister  of  \\  ar  for  "Kg.\  pi .  he  issued  stringent 
orders  that  liis  oftieers  sliouhl  never  appe'ar  nnsliaved  in  )inlj- 
lir.  One  day  lie  met  in  the  street  a.  Lieutenant  who  bad 
-•  In  aided  "  the  1'aslia  and  disregarded  his  order. 

"  To  w  bat  regiment  do  you  belong  ?"  demanded  the  indignant 
minister. 

"To  the  —    —  li'e^iment.  at   Aliassiieh." 

"Get  ill  to  my  carriage  at  onee.  so  that  I  ean  carry  you  to  the 
encampment  and  have  you  ]inliliely  nunisheil." 

Tlie  I'asha  soon  slopped  his  carriage  and  entered  a  shop  for  a 
lew  moments  to  make  sonic  trilling  purchase.  Seizing  tlie  op- 
pin  t  unity,  the  culprit  darted  into  a  barber's  stall,  and,  minus 
JiK  I  lean  I.  regained  his  post  he  I  ore  t  he  return  of  bis  ganlcr. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  route  the  oliieer  Imried  his  face  in 
bis  bands  and  seemed  the  picture  of  apprehension.  Abassueb 
waa  reached  at  last,  and  all  the  officers  were,  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  declaration  of  their  e ade.  who  all  the  while  kept 

well  in  the  rear  of  his  ehict.  "('nine  forward,  \  on  son  of  a 
<lon  !"  cried  the  n  ale  Pa.sha.  His  K\ce] Icncy  gave  one  long  look 
of  blank  astonishment  at  i  be  sha\  en  face,  and  then,  with  an  ap- 
pieeial  ive  smile  breaking  over  his  war-worn  features,  turned  to 
the  assembled  otiireis,  and  said.  "Here,  gentlemen,  your  old 
minister  is  a  fool,  and  your  young  Lieutenant  is  a  Captain  !" 


THE    FLAT1RON. 

pared  ill   the  shape  of  eggs.      These 
an-  not  the  only  gifts  that  you  can 
appropriately     make    for    this     time 
)      of    the    year.       The   different   pre- 
sents   descrihed    here   are  all   easily 
SAFETY- riN  HOUIKK.      ,n;Kie,  wjth  almost  no  expense,  and 
you    will    lind     that    they    will    he 

very  acceptable  I"  those  you  decide  to  send  them  to, 
because  they  will  he  the  result  of  your  own  labor  and 
thought,  and  that  is  the  best  part  of  giving. 

A  handy  trille  for  the  sewing-table,  and  a  most  friendly 
little  article  to  take  into  the  country  for  the  summer  out- 
ing, is  a  simple  tluliron.  Gild  the  upper  part,  but  leave 
the  face  untouched.  Wind  the  handle  with  a  woollen 
strip  covered  by  a  ribbon,  or  bias  strips  of  fancy  silk.  In 
one  end  of  the  bow-knot  stitch  a  thimble-case,  in  the 
other  end  a  place  to  hold  blunt  scissors.  Choose  a 
heavy  iron,  and  it  will  be  always  in  use.  It  will  have 
sewing  pinned  to  the  handle  for  swift  running  and 
hemming,  or  else  it  will  be  engaged  in  pressing  sea 
moss  or  flowers,  or  holding  papers  together.  But  very 
often  it  will  have  thimble,  scissors,  and  needles  removed, 
and  it  will  be  heated  to  smoothe  out  ugly  wrinkles  in 
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FOB    STICK    IMNS    AMI    HAT-PINS. 


cloth,  or  to  dry  and  press  a  sponged  spot.  It  will  abso- 
lutely renovate  twisted  whalebones  by  dry  pressing  the 
bodice  or  corsets  on  the  wrong  hide.  Use  in  tailor 
fashion — that  is,  bang  down  the  iron  tirinly,  and  bear 
upon  it. 

To  make  a  pretty  bonbon-box  get  a  small  wire  egg- 
boiler  and  a  tall  round  box  with  a  flat  circular  lid.  This 
box  must  lit  inside  the  opening-  of  the  egg  boiler.reaehing 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  so  that  the  box  lid  lies  level 
with  the  top  of  the  wire  opening.  Before  placing  the 
box  inside,  take  a  sheet  of  pale  green  crimped  tissue-paper, 
cut  it  in  half  lengthwise,  and  tie  the  strips  into  the  form 
of  a  Maltese  cross.  Fasten  the  tie  to  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  wire  frame  inside.  Spread  out  the  strips 
inside,  pressing  them  against  the  wires  lightly  with  cot- 
ton wool;  in  the  centre  of  the  wool  put  the  box.  (.'lip 
the  ends  of  tissue-paper  and  paste  them  narrowly  inside 


POSTAGK-STAMP    TRAY    AND    PIN- 
HOLDEK. 


THK    E(iC-BASKKT    BONBON-BOX. 


the  box.  Sew  a  pompon  of  the  tissue-paper  on  the  lid, 
and  finish  with  a  narrow  hinge  of  ribbon.  Fill  the  box 
with  bonbons. 

The  box  for  stationery  is  made  from  a  flat  cigar-box. 
Take  off  the  lid  and  front  part,  fasten  them  both  on  in 
place  of  the  lid,  curve  off  the  projecting  corners,  and 
sand-paper  the  box  carefully.  Set  it  up  on  its  back,  and 
put  in  a  few  lead  moulds  and  sachet  powder,  covering 
them  with  a  false  bottom  of  silk-covered  pasteboard. 
Ornament  the  box  with  pyrography,  or  a  cluster  of  post- 
age-stamps varnished,  or  tie  three  or  four  cigar  ribbons 
around  the  box,  fasten  their  ends  with  red  sealing-wax. 

When  postage-stamps  are  pasted  very  smoothly,  ' '  crazy- 
quilt  "  fashion,  and  varnished,  they  make  a  fine  enamel- 
like  "all-over"  decoration,  like  those  on  the  small  tray 
of  china  from  the  Young  Women's  ( 'liristian  Association 
Salesrooms.  From  the  same  pretty  rooms  came  the  post- 
age-stamp pin-holder.  A  two-cent  postage-stamp  of  the 
Centennial  issue  is  mounted  011  a  small  oblong  of  card- 
board, covered  with  lavender  silk  ;  the  front  and  back  are 
alike.  Black  pins  set  off  the  tints  very  well. 


Will  you  make  another  bonbon-box?  Take  a  paper- 
doll's  head  and  bust,  and  stitch  on  a  strip  of  card-board 
about  live  inches  high,  making  the  figure  about  eight 
inches  in  all.  Cut  in  half  a  sheet  of  crimped  tissue- 
paper,  gather  the  crimps  together  in  the  middle  of  each 
piece,  and  lay  them  over  each  shoulder,  banging  even 
back  and  front.  With  a  stout  thread  draw  the  drapery 
in  like  a  girdle,  just  under  where  the  arms  belong,  stuff- 
ing a,  morsel  of  cotton  under  the  folds  to  give  round- 
ness. Paste  the  breadths  of  the  skirt  together,  paste  on 
the  arms,  catch  the  skirt  lightly  to  the  lingers,  and  in  a 
fold  or  two  around  the  front.  The  candy  box  is  fastened 
to  the  pasteboard  strip  at  the  back. 

A  new  holder  for  safety-pins  is  a  china  doll  with  two 


A    STATIONER?    BOX. 

strips  of  flannel  hanging  from  its  waist,  stuck  with  pins; 
a  satin  ribbon  covers  these  strips,  suggesting  an  infant's 
robe. 

For  stick-pins  and  hat-pins  a  cushion  may  be  orna- 
mented by  a  china  doll  fastened  to  a  circular  piece  of 
pasteboard.  Around  the  "sitting-down."  doll  is  a  soft 
ring  of  curled  hair,  and  this  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
piece  of  soft  gay-colored  silk.  The  silk  is  then  drawn 
up  lightly  and  gathered  like  a  Loie  Fuller  gown  around 
Miss  Dolly's  breast. 

The  iron-work  which  is  now  in  such  favor  is  really 
artistic  and  durable.  The  big  toy-shops  and  sporting- 
goods  shops  keep  outfits  for  this  fancy-work.  These  pat- 
terns are  not  elaborate.  Do  not  let  the  curves  degenerate 
into  circular  curves;  keep  them  "catenary"  curves,  and 
you  can  easily  make  an  inkstand  such  as  is  represented  in 
the  illustration. 
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Till':    SEASON'S    AIHK.rX.  A    MISTAKE. 

Mi\\ir.  ••  Mamma.  \\  hai  do  tin-  letter.-  I'.  I',  ('.mean  in  the  Wiu..  "  Have  yon  ever  been  abroad  ?" 

-r  of  .Mr.-.  .Imie-'s  card  .'"  I,' i  1,1  \  \  i  1 1.   ••  Why.  I'm  abroad  //..«       I'mLn-li   b." 

MAMMA.   ••  The\  stand  for  three  French  words,  my  dear     /iniir  — • 

l>i;nili-i   ruiiiii.  which  mean,  'to   lake  li-n  \  e.' a  ml    sucli   a   card  left  SAMNn  s    sni.l; 

at  the  door  or  sent  l>\  mail  is  said  to  be  '  particular  parting  call.'"  S  SMM\  .  "I  w  i.-h  I  emild  cat  corn  mi  I  lie  cob  all  i  he  t  imc,  in- 

\ll\\ll    (after  '»»</  I  h  mi, /hi  >.    "  I'M'  just   been  looking  mil  a  I  I  lie  si  cad  of  mil  of  n  can." 

.mamma,  and    thcx    are  all   shedding   then    leaves.      Look!  MAMMA.   "Why,  S \  .'" 

the    air    is    full    of    them.       Don't   you   think  maybe   the  smiimn  SAMMY.    "  Why,  hecan.-c  on  the  cob  il  seems  just   like  a  tulkey 

is  Sending  us  P.  P.  C.  cards  ?      Ma\  I...  ihe  red  and  yellow   marks  drumstick." 

II] I  hem   ale    T.   I'.  (  '.  Ill    tree    language."  • 

M\MM\    kissing  her).  "Maybetlie\  are,  dear,  and  maybe  some 
da\.when   she  gi  o\\  s  i  in  o  a  w  oman.  my  1  n  t  le  M  in  me   mn\    be   a 


p.  .el." 


\V  M  l  I'.l;  (In  ,'l,iim  i.    •'  1  li.  I  \.m  ever  liear  Ilia  I  a   pijji ean  eal 

ils    i.\\  II    \\  eiejil     in    meal   .'" 

l.oris.  "Yes:    Inn    linn's  milliin^;   my  canary  lakes  a  jirrl,  at, 

eM  T\     Illillllllflll." 


DWI.N   MUIIKI;  left    i.i\\n   .me  ilny 
i  '  .n    Mmirr   Iliiin    lie  emild   ]iay  : 
(l\\en    Minne   letnmeil   tn-da\  .  <  >«en   Mi.  me. 


WHEREFORE. 

K'UP.HII:.  "  Mamma,  are  apples  ripe  when  they  an-  green;" 

MAMMA.   "  No.  1,'obbie." 


.IdKNMi:  i/..    lillli    sister),   ".May.  ean   you  (ell  me  when    mum  K'.H'.nii;     "'I'lieFi.  mamma.  lm\\     is    j|    some    apples    are    greeu 

Ilia'     :.    papa   .'"  «  h«'U    lllex    al'e  ripe  /" 


pll] 

MAY.   "  No  :    I  clon'i  see  lm\v." 
.JiiMNMi:.    "  \Vhcn  she's  a  sillier  (sin    ." 


- 


TODIU.I:.-'.   "  I'ii]ia.  I'M-  I'muul  aiiolher  \\onl  (lint's  all  wron-,." 

I'.M'A.    •'  Well.  Toddles.  «  hat    Is   ll    .'" 

T.uitx.Ks.   -Why.    it's    hull, , •-mil/,:      The 
idea     of   taking    all    the    1ml  ler    nut    of    tlie 

milk,  and  tben.calling  it  hnll,;--iiiilk !   Wh.-n 
it    eomes    from    (hi-    eow   it's   butter-milk, 

seems  (o  me.'' 

I'M'A.   "Well,  an, I   whitt.  would   yon  call 
it  afterward  ?" 

TodlM.cs.   '•  /;»»,, 7, .s.s  milk,  of  course." 


A    OEOGKAI'HY    CLASS. 
TKACIIKU.  "Now  who  can    (ell  me  how 

man\    Americas  there  are  ?" 

KI.III.SI  SCIHH..M:  (((</,(/  ti-in.  "Three." 
YOVM.I  -i    si  iiiu.Ai:   (ui/iil  lin  \.   "  l-'mir." 
THACHHK  (dsluiiishal).   "Four:'      Where 

do  you  find  four  .'" 

Yor.Nci.sr  SIII.IL.M:  (jujifuUji').    ''North, 

South,  Central,  and  (he  one  at  the  Ojieni- 

bouse." 


STARVATION  KAT1ONS. 

"  WKKX  we  wns  at  Chii-ago,"  said  Mrs. 
Wetlierhy.  "  we  had  n  new  hill  of  fare-  at 
the  hotel  table  every  day." 

"At  the  hotel  at  which  I  stopped,"  saiil 
.\iint  .lend ma.  "  there  wn.-n'l  no  change, an' 
the  bill  of  fare  teas  a  bill  of  air  without  no 
question,  for  't  seems  to  me  's  if  notbin'  we 
lied  to  eat  was  a  bit  more  solider  than 
wind  jniddiu'  or  blizzard  cookies." 


A    SNOW    MAN. 
THAT  snow  man  standing  on   the  knoll 

Smiles  sweetly  in  the  storm. 
His  eyes  are  great  big  lumps  of  coal 

That  keep  him  nice  and   warm. 


Li.ovn.   "I'apn.  do  you   know   what  prevents   the  river  from 
running  awny  ?" 

PAPA.  "  \o.  my  son  :  what  is  it  ?" 
LLOYK.  "Why,  it's  (i</c  up." 


SPORTS    IN    THE    TROPICS-GYMNASTICS. 


TWO  CONSCIENTIOUS  MONKS. 

HERE  is  a  story  of  a  conscientious  friar  which  is  certainly  very 
amusing.  It  appears  that  two  monks,  the  on.  a  Dominican  and 
the  other  a  Franciscan,  were  (ravelling  together  when  they  came, 
to  n  river.  The  Dominican  said  to  his  companion  that  as  he 
walked  barefooted,  he  was  bound  by  the  rules  of  his  order  to 
carry  him.  and  if  he  refused  he  would  commit  a  great  sin.  The 
Franciscan  yielded  to  (his  representation,  and  took  the  other 
friar  on  his  back.  When  they  had  got  to  the  middle  of  the  ford 
the  Franciscan  asked  the  other  if  he  had  any  money  about  him. 

"Y.-s,"  replied  the  latter,"!  lune  two  rials." 

"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my  father,"  replied  the  disciple 
of  St.  Francis.  "  but  my  order  forbids  me  to  carry  monev." 

And  with  these  words  he  Hopped  his  rider  into  the  water. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
PHIL    AND    SERGE. 


notes  of  late  spring-time,  at  least  one  of  the  strollers 
along  its  busy  streets  was  so  decidedly  unhappy  that  he 
paid  no  attention  to  sunshine,  birds,  nor  flowers.  Life 


paid  no   attention   to  sunsnme,  Dims,  nor  nowers.     i^iie 

4  LTHOUGH  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  over  the  just  then  seemed  a  very  serious  and  perplexing  atl'air  to 
L  V  pleasant  little  British  Columbian  city  of  Victoria,  Phil  Ryder,  and  to  quote  au  expression  that  he  himself 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  flower  scents  and  bird  had  often  used  in  regard  to  others,  he  looked  as  though 
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he  had  lost  liis  last,  friend.       If  any  one  in  all  tlial  strange 
ii    e-ily    had    hccn   intimale  enough   with  liini  le>  sng 
ge'st   ihis  In    I'hil.  he  \\niild  have  replied,  "  And  MI   1    have. 
for   1    have  iosl    my   lasl   dni  lar.  and    in    a    strange   e'ounlry 
1  dnn'l    know  of  an\   heltei-  friend  than  Ihe  gooel  old   \:u\ 
'  '    'i"llar." 

Mow     it    all    happened    was   this  way:    I'hil    was  a.  New 
Knglanel   lad,  and  hailed   from  the  quaint   old  ( 'oinieet  ient 
town    of  New    London.       lie  was   freckle  faced  and  curly 
led,  nol    \cry    (all.  hut    so    hroad-shou  Idered     thai     no 

\erihoiight  of  asking  him  if  be  was  travelling   For 

his  health.  What  with  rowing,  paddling,  and  sailing, 
skating  and  coasting,  play  iirj  football  until  he  hecame 
centre  rush  and  caplain  of  his  school  learn,  going  on 
lolly  delightful  editing  trips  to  Ihe  Maine  woods  uilh  his 
father,  who  had  heen  the  most  painstaking  of  te-aedn-rs  in 
the  useful  arts  of  shooting,  lishing,  and  camping  out, 
this  h,i\  hail  early  developed  into  an  all  round  athlete  of 
more  than  ordinal  \  alia  ininenls.  \\  "ilh  each  added  pound 
of  strength  had  come  an  increase  of  self-reliance,  until  at 
the  age-  of  seventeen  he  \\a.s  alioul  as  independenl  and 
manly  a  yonnv.  fellow  as  one  would  he  apt  to  discover  in 
a  lone;  day's  jounie\  . 

But  this  very  independence  often  led  him  into  trouble. 
Like  most  self-reliant  boys  he  was  inclined  to  place  an 
undue  value  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  acquirements. 
and  to  make  light  of  those  of  his  elders.  All  except  his 
own  father,  whom  I'hil  regarded  as  the  very  widest  and 
best  of  men,  and  whose  example  in  all  things  he  was 
most  anxious  to  copy. 

\ml  yet.  from  this  very  father  the  boy  inherited  his 
worst,  fault,  which  was  that  of  carelessness.  Although 
his  aunt  Ruth,  who  had  brought  him  up  from  the  baby- 
hood iu  which  he  lost  his  mother,  made  n  point  of  pro- 
viding him  with  a  place  for  everything-,  and  had  almost 
hourly  during  his  whole  life  impressed  upon  him  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  things  in  their  places,  he  never  yet 
had  learned  I  he  lesson  she  strove  so  earnestly  to  impart. 
He  would  say,  "Yes,  Aunt  Rue,  I'll  remember,"  give 
her  a  hearty  kiss,  and  rush  away  with  an  instant  forge  t- 
fulness  of  all  she  had  just  said.  He  lost  and  mislaid 
not  only  his  own  things,  hut  those  of  other  people,  until 
at  length  no  one  who  knew  him  would  lend  him  any- 
thing of  value.  He  forgot  messages,  and  could  not  he 
trusted  to  go  on  errands.  He  was  forever  in.  hot  water 
on  account  of  broken  engagements,  and  though  naturally 
a  bright  student,  was  always  in  trouble  over  his  lessons 
on  account  of  having  to  spend  most  of  his  study  hours  in 
searching  for  mislaid  hooks.  Generally  they  were  found 
flung  into  a  corner  of  the  stone  wall  bounding  the  foot- 
ball field,  tucked  carefully  under  the  steps  of  the  boat- 
house,  or  hidden  away  in  some  other  unlikely  place  that 
no  one  but  he  would  have  thought  of,  and  any  one  but 
he  would  have  remembered. 

His  son's  heedlessness  was  Mr.  Ryder's  greatest  trial. 

"Philip!  Philip!  why  won't  you  overcome  it  for  my 
sake,  if  not  for  your  own?"  he  would  cry;  and  the  boy 
would  answer: 

"I  do  try,  Pop;  indeed  I  do,  but  it's  no  use.  I  was 
born  that  way.  and  I  expect  I  shall  be  thai  way  so  long 
as  I  live.  After  all,  I  am  the  one  who  suffers  most  from 
it." 

"Hold  hard,  Phil!  There's  where  you  are  wrong. 
No  one  can  truly  say  that,  for  no  one  can  ever  know 
how  far-reaching  may  be  the  consequences  of  his  own 
actions.  With  every  single  act  of  carelessness  you  cause 
more  or  less  anxiety  u,nd  inconvenience  to  those  about 
you.  Sooner  or  later,  just  so  sure  as  you  fail  to  conquer 
this  wretched  habit,  it  will  lead  you,  and  probably  others 
with  you,  into  some  unhappy  predicament,  from  which  I 
pray  you  may  escape  without  the  accompaniment  of  a 
life-long  sorrow." 

After  a  talk   like  this  Phil  would   reform  for  a  day  or 


two.  He  would  present  li  I  'n  -.'I  f  1  o  1 1  is  astoli  ished  school- 
mates as  a  model  of  punctuality,  and  would  show  an 
attention  to  Irilles  that  was  painful  in  its  minuteness. 
These  efforts  of  reform  were  always  accompanied  by  such 

an  unnatural  restraint  of  manner,  so  severe  an  expres- 
sion of  ( nlenance,  and  so  stem  3  refusal  to  engage  in 

any  of  the  frivolities  of  life,  such  as  football  or  even  the 
minor  sports  of  the  season,  that  there  was  always  a  gen- 
eral rejoicing  when  in  some  sudden  evitenienl  the  young 
/ii'iii/riit  forgot  his  vows,  and  relapsed  into  his  old  jolly, 
heedless  self. 

Kven  lo  Aunt  1,'nlh  these  brief  seasons  of  austere  re- 
form were  periods  of  trial  and  anxiety  lest  by  some  un- 
guarded act,  or  word  she  should  fail  to  set  her  nephew  a 
proper  example.  So  she.  loo.  secretly  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  the  day  of  penance  was  ended,  and  she  could 
resume  he]-  accustomed  way  of  quietly  picking  up  and 
putting  things  to  rights,  after  one  of  Phil's  sudden  in- 
roads through  the  house;  in  search  of  something  thai  must 
he  found  at  once,  because  all  the  fed  lows  were  waiting. 
He-  knew  he  left  it  right  here!  and  what  could  have'  he-- 
come of  it  ' 

Phil's  father,  Mr.  John  llyder.  was  a  mining  expert, 
whose  business  of  examining  into  the  condition  of  mines. 
anil  reporting  upon  their  value  for  the  informatiem  of 
capitalists  e>r  sloe-kholde/rs,  kept  him  travelling  pre-tty  e-em- 
stantly  to  all  seirts  of  out-of  the  way  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  world.  Phil  e-onsidereel  it  the* most  delightful  bnsi- 
ne'ss  in  which  one'  ceiuhl  e-ngage,  and  longed  lor  the  lime 
to  come  when  he  might  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
He  eve'ii  thought  it  a  little  hard  that  Ihe-  latter  would 

ne\  er  allow  him  to  go  as  his  companion  uj any  of  his 

distant  jeiurne-yings.  but  insisted  on  his  attending  strictly 
to  sclmed  and  his  studies. 

Mr.  1,'ydi'r  always  so  arranged  his  all'airs  as  to  spend 
a  part  at  le-ast  of  every  vacation  with  his  boy,  ami  then 
they  took  those'  long  trips  into  the  woods  that,  up  lei  this 
time,  had  formed  the  most  delightful  e-pisodes  of  Phil's 
life.  At  other  times,  when  he  was  at  home,  Mr.  Ryder 
elevoted  himself  so  entirely  to  his  son,  and  entered  so 
heartily  into  his  pursuits  and  plans,  that  a  very  strong 
bemd  of  sympathy  existed  between  them,  and  the  boy  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  in  his  father's  company. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  very  year  in  which  Phil  was 
to  graduate  from  the  New  London  High  School  found  his 
father  engaged  on  an  important  and  prolonged  survey  of 
mining  property  in  the  distant  and  little-known  land  of 
Alaska.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  both  father 
and  son  that  the  former  could  not  be  present  at  the  lat- 
ter's  graduation.  At  the  same  time  there  were  compen- 
saliems  in  a  promise  of  glittering  possibilities  held  out  by 
Mi:  Ryder. 

"If  yon  will  only  graduate  within  five  of  the  head  eif 
your  e'lass,  Phil,  you  shall  come  out  and  spend  the  summer 
with  me  in  Alaska,"  he  had  said,  and  the  boy  knew  that 
lie  meant  it. 

What  a  prospect  was  thus  held  forth  !  and  what  boy  in 
his  senses  would  refuse  to  work  hard  for  such  a  reward 
as  that?  A  whole  summer  in  the  distant  wonderland  of 
the  far  north,  amid  Eskimos  and  Indians,  volcanoes  and 
glaeie-rs,  wolves  and  bears,  seals  and  salmon!  Every  fel- 
leiw  iii  school,  and  nearly  every  boy  in  town,  for  that 
malli'r.  knew  of  the  splendid  prize  for  which  Phil  was 
striving,  and  they  watched  him  either  with  feelings  of 
mean  envy  that  secretly  hope-el  he'  might  lose  it,  or  with 
an  honestly  outspoken  hope  that  he  might  win  it,  accord- 
ing tej  their  dispositions. 

These  New  London  lads  knew,  or  thought  they  knew, 
a  great  eleal  about  Alaska  ;  forhael  not  Serge  Belcofsky, 
a  young  Russo-American  from  Silka,  attended  one  of  their 
se-heiols  for  a  wliole-  year  .'  He  had  come  on  an  arctic 
whaler  that  had  touched  at  Sitka  on  her  homeward  voy- 
age. With  an  uncommon  perseverance,  and  a.  longing 
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for  a  better  education  than  he  could  obtain  at  home,  the 
lad  had  worked  his  way  to  New  London  on  this  u  haler, 
had  with  infinite  pat  inn-, >  :i  ml  self  denial  worked  his  way 
through  a  whole  year  <>!'  schooling,  and  was  now  working 
liis  way  back  towards  liis  dislanl.  home  on  a  lishing- 
schooner  tliat  had  been  purchased  in  New  London  b\- 
parties  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  for  use  on  the  Pa- 

cllic  coast  . 

During  his  whole  year  of  schooling  Serge  Belcofsky 
had  l)een  terribly  homesick,  and  his  intense  longing  for 
liis  far-away  northern  home  had  made  it  seem  to  him  a 
veritable  paradise.  Thus  from  the  oiitpouringsof  his  full 
heart  the  other  boys  had  learned  that,  while  in  certain 
portions  of  Alaska  there  were  such  tliing-s  as  cold  wea- 
ther, ice,  snow,  fogs,  and  in  summer-time  incredible 
swarms  of  the  most  blood-thirsty  mosquitoes,  and  other 
unpleasant  features,  these  were  almost  unknown  in  Sitka, 
which  was  by  far  the  loveliest  spot,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

There,  according  to  Serge,  for  some  reason  not  made 
quite  clear,  though  probably  on  account  of  the  heat  from 
surrounding  but  perfectly  harmless  volcanoes,  perpetual 
summer  reigned,  (lowers  bloomed  im-essa  nt  ly,  and  the 
woods,  always  green,  were  filled  with  the  most  beautiful 
birds.  Sitka  itself  was  a  great  and  wonderful  city,  con- 
taining a  castle,  a  cathedral,  a  fort,  a  parade-ground  for 
the  troops  always  stationed  there,  a  battery  of  heavy  guns, 
a  Governor's  residence,  stately  men-of-war  in  its  harbor, 
Indians  in  its  suburbs,  and  a  thousand  other  attrac- 
tive features.  Besides  all  this,  there  were  gold  mines 
of  fabulous  richness  on  every  side;  in  fact,  the  lofty 
mountains  rising  just  back  of  the  city  were  full  of 
gold. 

This  last  was  the  statement  that  the  boys  most  doubted 
until  it  was  confirmed  by  Phil  Ryder,  who  happened  to 
overhear  both  it  and  their  incredulous  exclamations.  He 
knew,  of  course;  for  was  not  his  father  acquainted  with 
all  the  gold  mines  in  the  world  ?  and  had  he  not  even 
now  gone  out  to  set  the  seal  of  his  approval  on  those  of 
Alaska? 

Phil  did  not  know  Serge  Belcofsky  very  well  ;  for 
though  the  latter  was  of  about  his  own  age,  he  was  so  far 
behind  in  his  studies  as  to  be  in  a  lower  class,  and  so  in- 
finitely removed  from  a  fellow  of  the  former's  high  attain- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  as  the  young  Russo- American 
did  not  understand  any  of  the  games  played  by  the 
Yankee  boys  in  whose  company  he  found  himself,  and 
was  far  too  busy  earning  liis  daily  bread  to  learn  them, 
the  leading  athlete  and  ball-player  of  the  school  regarded 
him  with  a  sort  of  pitying  indifference.  He  did  not  al- 
together ignore  him,  and  even  on  occasions  listened  with 
the  smiling  indulgence  of  a  superior  to  the  young  Sitkan's 
marvellous  tales  of  his  native  place. 

For  this,  Serge,  who  regarded  Phil  with  an  admiration 
that  almost  amounted  to  reverence,  was  deeply  grateful, 
and  when  the  young  hero  of  the  ball-field  went  so  far  as 
to  back  up  his  most  doubtful  assertions,  and  so  establish 
them  as  truth  beyond  further  question,  his  gratitude 
knew  no  bounds.  In  a  vague  effort  to  express  it,  he  ven- 
tured to  present  Phil  with  liis  most  valued  possession — it 
was  the  ivory  tooth  of  a  fur  seal  exquisitely  carved  that 
had  been  given  to  his  father  many  years  before,  as  a  token 
of  highest  esteem,  by  a  chief  of  Chilkat  Indians— one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  Alaskan  tribes. 

Phil  deigned  to  accept  this  gift,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  wear  it  attached  to  his  watch-chain  to  the  unfeigned 
gratification  of  his  sincere  admirer  and  would-be  friend. 
Although  Phil's  watch  was  but  an  inexpensive  one  in  a 
nickelled  case,  and  its  chain  was  of  steel,  this  new  orna- 
ment attracted  so  much  attention  from  all  who  happened 
to  note  it,  that  the  lad  at  length  begun  to  value  it  rather 
highly  himself,  and  to  study  with  interest  the  curious  de- 
vices with  which  it  was  so  beautifully  carved. 


CHAPTER     II. 
WINNING  THE  PRIZE. 

SERGE  BELCOFSKY  had  departed  early  in  the  year, 
and  Alaska  was  lost  sight  of  by  most  of  the  New  London 
boys  amid  the  throng  of  more  immediate,  and  to  them  im- 
portant, interests  that  crowded  thick  and  fast  into  their 
lives.  These  were  Billy  Bow's  birthday  party,  the  open- 
ing of  the  gymnasium,  the  launch  of  the  new  yacht,  the- 
atricals for  the  library  fund,  the  last  skating  match  of 
the  season,  and  a  score  of  other  things  demanding  their 
undivided  attention.  Phil  Ryder  managed  to  take  some 
part  in  all  of  these,  though  lie  was  by  no  means  so  active 
nor  so  much  of  a  leader  as  formerly.  That  Alaska  trip 
was  to  him  a  living  reality,  and  he  was  striving  for  it  with 
all  his  might.  Some  of  the  other  fellows  were  provoked 
thai  he  should  neglect  sports,  in  which  he  had  so  excelled, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  studying,  while  there  was  still  so 
much  time  left  in  which  to  attend  to  that. 

"  There  are  two  whole  months  yet  before  graduation," 
argued  Al  Snyder  one  day,  when  he  was  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  Phil  to  undertake  the  coaching'  of  the 
nine.  "Two  whole  months!  And  yet  here  you  are 
grinding  away  as  though  examinations  were  to  begin  to- 
morrow. Catch  me  working  like  that!'' 

"  Oh  yes.  you  would,"  laughed  Phil,  "  if  you  had  the 
prize  held  out  to  you  that  I  have." 

"  Pshaw !"  ejaculated  Al.  "  You  know  you  can  go  on 
that  trip  no  matter  where  you  stand.  Your  governor 
only  put  it  that  way  to  try  and  make  you  work  a  little 
harder.  It's  just  oneof  his  tricks.  They'reall  up  to  them." 

"It  is  nothing  of  the  kind!"  retorted  Phil,  hotly. 
"  And  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about  when 
you  speak  in  that  way  of  my  father.  He  never  said  anj 
thing  in  his  life  that  he  didn't  mean.  If  I  am  I'IIK/I/I' 
of  number  live  I'll  go  to  Alaska,  and  if  I'm  not,  I  won't. 
That's  all  there  is  about  it.  But  I  mean  to  be  inside,  and 
as  I  can't,  make  sure  of  that  and  watch  the  nine  at  the 
same  time,  you  see  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  you 
want." 

So  Phil  stuck  to  his  hooks,  and  all  of  a  sudden  there 
came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ryder  stating  that,  as  his  work 
was  drawing  to  a  close  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and 
as  he  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  having  his  son  visit 
the  wonderful  country  in  which  he  was  located,  Phil 
might  come  out  to  him  at  once,  without  waiting  to  gradu- 
ate, provided  he  stood  better  than  number  five  in  all  liis 
classes. 

Here  was  a  startling  proposition  !  Did  he  stand  better 
than  live  every  where?  The  boy  rapidly  ran  over  his  po- 
sition in  his  several  classes.  He  was  within  the  magic 
number  everywhere  except  in  mathematics,  and  there  he 
stood  at  exactly  five. 

"I  could  have  stood  better  than  five  there  too,  if  I  had 
not  given  my  chance  to  hump-backed  Jimmy,  the  other 
day,"  he  reflected,  though  he  was  too  honorable  a  fellow 
to  even  have  hinted  at  such  a  thing  aloud.  He  knew  it, 
and  he  thought  Jimmy  himself  knew  it,  for  he  had  seen 
a  quick  flush  rise  to  the  cripple's  pale  cheek  when  it  hap- 
pened; but  he  didn't  believe  any  one  else  did,  nor  did  he 
intend  they  should.  Still,  what  could  he  do  under  the 
circumstances?  He  was  not  inside  of  number  five  in  all 
of  his  classes. 

The  struggle  was  too  hard  a  one  for  the  boy  to  make 
alone,  and  he  carried  his  perplexities  to  Mr.  Blake,  the 
head-master  of  his  school.  After  the  latter  had  read  Mr. 
Ryder's  letter,  and  listened  attentively  to  Phil's  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder, 
and  said. 

"Philip,  do  you  remember  the  sentiment  with  which 
you  headed  your  final  composition  of  last  year?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy;  "of  course  I  do.  My 
father  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it." 
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"  \Vliat  was  its  exact  wording.'" 

'  Kegard  honor  us  more  precious  Mian  life  itself;  for 
without  the  former  the  latter  is  valueless,'"  repeated  Phil, 
in  a  low  tone. 

"You  would  hardly  care  to  sacrifice  your  life  for  the 
sake  of  this  trip?" 

"No,  sir,  nor  my  honor  either!"  cried  Mit>  lad.  with  a 
brave  tremble  in  his  voice.  "  So,  as  I  cannot  say  with 
perfect  truth  that  I  am  inside  of  number  live  in  all'my 
studies,  I  will  write  to  father  to-night,  and  tell  him  the 
proposed  trip  must-  be  given  up." 

"Spoken  like  the  honest,  true-hearted  Yankee  lad  that 
you  are,  Phil  Ryder!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blake,  grasping  the 
boy's  hand,  and  holding  it  tightly  clasped.  "Stick  to 
that  principle  through  life,  and  you  will  have  mastered 
the  secret  of  all  true  success.  But  let  us  look  into  this 
matter  a  little  further.  I  happen  to  have  noticed  a  pri- 
vate transaction  between  you  and  lame  Jimmy  the  other 
day.  If  you  had  not,  as  I  believe  purposely,  made  the 
same  mistake  that  he  did  you  would  have  gone  above 
him,  and  would  now  stand  number  four  instead  of  num- 
ber five  in  geometry.  Now,  on  account  of  that  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make.  While  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  you 
graduate  with  your  class,  I  know  that  your  father  has 
good  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  visit  Alaska  this  summer, 
while  with  you  the  desire  to  join  bun  there  is  very  great." 

"  Indeed  it  is.  sir!" 

"Well,  then,  if  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honor 
not  to  divulge  a  word  of  their  contents,  I  will  place  the 
forth-coaiing  examination  papers  of  your  class  in  your 
hands.  If  you  can  satisfactorily  answer  ninety  per  cent, 
of  their  questions,  you  will  stand  safely  within  the  num- 
ber named  by  your  father,  and  I  will  give  you  a  certificate 
to  that  effect." 

"  Oh.  thank  you,  sir!"  cried  Phil,  with  such  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  from  deepest  disappointment  to  brightest 
hope,  that  even  the  sunset  seemed  suddenly  to  have  taken 
on  a  new  and  more  radiant  splendor.  "Of  course  I 
promise!  and,  of  course,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  try 
the  examinations!" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Blake.  "Come  to  my  study  to- 
morrow evening  directly  after  tea,  and  we  will  make  a 
beginning  with  English  literature  and  Latin.  In  the 
mean  time  don't  mention  to  any  one,  excepting  your  aunt, 
what,  you  are  doinu." 

How  thankful  Phil  was  that  he  had  so  used  his  time 
as  to  be  able  to  approach  this  trial  with  confidence,  and 
how  hard  he  did  work  during  the  next  three  days  in  re- 


viMiig  bis  studies  of  the  previous  year! 
\Ylial  anxious  minutes  he  spent  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  evening  of  ex- 
ami  nation,  while  Mr.  I  Slake  looked  over 
anil  marked  the  last  paper,  the  one  ill 
mathematics,  that  he  had  just  finished 
and  ha  uded  i  n 

"  It,  is  all  rjght,  Philip!"  the  head 
master  finally  announced,  "  and  1  do 
mosl  heartily  congraln  lale  you  on 
This  last  paper  brings 
your  average  up  to  ninety-three  pel- 
rent.,  which,  as  compared  with  the 
class  Standings  of  the  past  ten  years. 
lands  vou  well  within  the  limit  named 
bv  your  father.  1  therefore  feel  no 
hesitation  in  giving  you  that  rank. 
and  yon  may.  with  a  clear  conscience, 
start  on  your  journey  jnM  as  soon  as 

your  preparations  can  be  made.      <  i I 

by!  (Jod  bless  yon!  1  trust  you  will 
have  the  glorious  time  you  expect,  and 
which  you  ha  ve  so  honest  ly  earned. 
I  also  hope  that  in  the  autumn  you 
will  return  to  us  with  a  richly  in- 
creased knowledge  of  our  great  country,  and  particularly 
of  that  vast  Northern  territory  concerning  which  there  is 
still  so  little  general  information." 

If  the  last  three  days  had  been  busy  ones  for  Phil,  they 
had  been  equally  so  for  his  aunt  Ruth,  for  in  that  short 
time  she  had  been  compelled  to  do  all  the  making  ready 
and  packing',  for  which  she  had  expected  to  have  as  many 
weeks.  In  these  few  days,  during  the  infrequent  inter- 
vals that  her  nephew  spared  from  his  studies,  she  felt  it 
her  duty  to  stock  his  mind  with  stores  of  good  advice 
and  oft-repeated  warnings  against  his  besetting  fault. 
lie  listened  with  what  patience  he  could  command,  but 
finally  laughingly  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  live  at  least  a  hundred  years  to  put  all  her 
precepts  into  practice. 

"  Oh,  but,  Phil !"  she  exclaimed,  pausing  in  the  packing 
of  his  trunk  to  emphasize  her  remarks,  "you  are  so 
young  and  so  careless,  and  the  journey  before  you  is  so 
filled  with  terrible  possibilities!  I  declare  I  don't  know 
but  what  I  ought  to  go  along  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  Nonsense,  Aunt  Rue!"  retorted  the  young  jithlele, 
at  the  same  time  picking  up  the  slight  figure  of  his  anx- 
loii-,  relative  and  swinging  her,  milled  and  indignant, 
into  his  father's  great  leathern  arm-chair;  "  if  I'm  not  old 
enough  and  big  enough  now  to  take  care  of  myself,  I 
never  shall  be.  Of  course  I  know  that  I  have  been  care- 
less at  times,  and  heedless,  and  all  that.  I  can  assure  you, 
though,  that  my  careless  days  are  things  of  the  past,  and 
that  hereafter  no  gray  beard  of  your  acquaintance  will 
all'ord  a  more  perfect  model  of  prudence  than  your  hum- 
ble nephew.  As  for  you!  well,  the  mere  idea  of  a  dear 
little  thing  like  you  wandering  away  out  there  among 
the  Siwashes  to  protect  a  fellow  of  my  size  is  prodigiously 
absurd.  It  surely  is." 

"  Absurd  or  not,  Master  Impudence,  you'll  see  the  day 
more  than  once,  before  this  trip  is  ended,  that  you'll  wish 
your  old  aunty  was  at  hand  with  a  little  of  her  common- 
sense  to  help  you  out  of  some  reckless  scrape  or  other. 
Mark  my  words,  you  will." 

"  All  right,  Aunt  Rue,  I'll  mark  down  your  words  as 
you  suggest;  mark  'em  down  to  half  price.  I'll  also 
make  a  note  in  my  log-book  of  every  time  I  get  stranded 
for  want  of  your  counsel.  Then  when  the  cruise  is  over 
I  promise  to  make  a  full  confession,  and  humbly  beg  for 
those  chunks  of  wisdom  that  shall  enable  me  to  steer 
clear  of  all  such  rocks  in  the  future." 

"Get  away  with  your  foolishness,  you  young  scape- 
grace!" cried  Aunt  Ruth,  jumping  down  from  the  arm- 
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chair,  and  attempting  a  box  <>u  I'lnl's  our.  which  the 
boy  skilfully  dodged,  as  a  preliminary  to  resuming  her 
packing. 

At  length  all  was  in  readiness,  the  last  lingering  good- 
byes were  spoken,  and  the  hoy  was  fairly  launched  on  his 
travels.  All  his  young  friends,  ami  apparently  half  the 
town  beside,  were  assembled  ai  the  station  to  see  him  set 
forth.  His  trunk  was  checked,  he  carried  an  overcoat  on 
his  arm,  in  his  hands  were  a  sloiit.  travelling-bag1,  and  in 
a.  canvas  case  the  beautiful  \Vinchester  that  had  been 
his  father's  last  birthday  gift. 

There  was  a  grand  shout  of  farewell  from  the  fellows 
as  the  train  finally  moved  out.  from  the  station,  and  Phil 
answered  it  with  a  wave  of  bis  hat  from  the  rear  plat  form 
of  the  last  ear.  Then  going  inside  he  sat  down  to  relied, 
upon  his  glorious  prospects  that  seemed  to  stretch  away 
in  a  limitless  haze  of  exciting  adventure  and  daring  ex- 
ploit. If  he  could  have  had  but.  one  real  glimpse  of  the 
varied  hardships  and  bitter  experiences  held  by  the  im- 
mediate future,  I  am  afraid  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
them  as  did  the  poor  little  bear  who  found  himself  alone 
in  the  world  with  all  his  troubles  before  him.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  hero's  peace  of  mind,  his  vision  was  just 
as  limited  as  is  that  of  every  one  of  us,  who  can  have  no 
possible  inkling  of  what  each  coming  day  may  bring 
forth. 

[TO    IIK    CONTINUED.] 


PETER    WALKING    OX   THE    WATER. 

BY      THE     REV  Eli  EN  I)     J  A  M  B  S      M.     H'DLOW.     I).  D. 

I  ONCE  spent  a  day  in  an  open  boat  on  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee. For  a  while  the  water  lay  as  smooth  and  as 
blue  as  if  it  had  been  a  patch  of  the  sky  that  had  fallen. 
Tie-  high  hills  stretched  themselves  along  the  shore  like 
sleeping  giants  guarding  some  sacred  fountain.  But 
suddenly  the  wind  rose;  perhaps  I  should  say  that  it  fell, 
for  it  seemed  to  tumble  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  roll 
dou  u  the  slopes,  and  dig  the  water  into  gullies,  and  pound 
it  into  spray,  so  that  we  were  glad  to  get  into  a  little  cove 
and  land. 

Our  boatmen  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  said  that 
this  was  only  "a  litl  le  breeze."  As  we  watched  the  water, 
ravelled  into  shreds,  I  thought  what  a  turmoil  there  must 
have  been  here  when  old  fishermen  like  Peter  called  it, 
as  the  Bible  says,  "boisterous, ''and  "contrary," because 
of  a  "great  wind  that  blew." 

The  scene  in  the  picture  occurred  at  night.  Did  you 
ever  watch  a  night  storm  at  sea  !  Xo  matter  how  dark  it 
is  the  spray  seems  white,  and  hisses  along  the  waves  as 
superstitious  people  fancy  ghosts  gtode  about  in  their 

shrouds.      But  the   disciples    in    the  boat,  as  they   | red 

through  the  gloom,  and  tried  to  keep  the  bow  "head 
on  to"  the  waves,  saw  something  which  they  knew  was 
not  a  mere  spray  sprite,  for  it  kept  its  shape,  and  came 
steadily  toward  them.  They  were  afraid,  and  cried  out, 
"  It  is  a  spirit!" 

Then  another  wonder  occurred.  They  say  that  a  sweet 
musical  note  can  be  heard  above  a  noise  that  is  a  great 
deal  louder.  The  sound  of  the  life  penetrates  the  roar  of 
the  guns  and  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  in  the  battle. 

So  the  disciples  heard  a  sweet  voice  that  Jloated  along 
the  waves  and  above  all  the  roar  of  the  storm.  It  said: 
"It  is  I.  Be  not  afraid!"  They  knew  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  their  friend  Jesus,  and  they  knew,  too.  that  Jesus 
was  God,  for  their  Bible  taught  them  that  God  "alone 
spreadeth  out  the  heavens  and  treadeth  upon  the  waves 
of  the  sea." 

No  doubt  they  all  felt  like  not  speaking  a  word,  for 
the  Bible  also  says.  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 
All  must  have  been  overcome  by  their  awe  of  so  great  a 
miracle;  all  but  one.  He  was  Peter,  who  intruded  upon 


the  silence  with  the  cry.  "If  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  to 
Thee  on  the  water." 

This  makes  us  think  of  two  things  we  know  about 
Peter.  He  was  a  very  impulsive  man.  That  is,  he  often 
aeted  without  thinking  much.  Once  he  was  fishing  in 
his  boat,  and  saw  Jesus  walking  on  the  shore.  He  could 
not  be  patient  and  let  the  boat  come  to  shore.  l>nl  jumped 
into  the  sea  and  embraced  the  Master  with  his  dripping 
garment.  On  another  occasion  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
cut  oil' tin-  ear  of  a  servant  of  the  High  Priest,  without 
stopping  to  think  that  the  little  band  of  disciples  could 
be  no  match  for  the  crowd  of  enemies  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  that  the  Master  did  not  want  any  such 
defence  of  himself. 

Now  we  all  like  to  see  people  act  quickly  from  noble 
and  brave  impulses,  provided  that,  at  the  same  time,  they 
show  good  judgment.  But  quick  impulses  without 
judgment  often  get  us  into  trouble.  I  have  in  mind  a 
boy  who  will  make  a  grand  man;  but  he  will  have  to  get 
some  hard  knocks  to  teach  hiui  more  discretion.  In  the 
class-room,  if  a  question  is  asked  of  another  scholar,  this 
fellow  cannot  help  snapping  his  lingers  and  calling  out 
the  answer.  In  playing  football,  he  cannot  keep  his  own 
place  and  guard  against  his  proper  antagonist,  but  rushes 
pell-mell  after  the  ball,  and  often  spoils  some  fine  play 
that  his  side  is  making  by  getting  in  the  way  of  better 
runners  than  himself.  The  teacher  calls  him  the  "Irre- 
pressible." The  boys  call  him  "Fresh.'1  I  should  call 
him  "Little  Peter." 

During  the  war  a  company  was  ordered  one  night  to 
move  in  perfect  silence  so  as  to  secure  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage without  alarming  the  enemy.  A  soldier  in  ad- 
vance, seeing  some  gray  coats  in  the  distance,  but  within 
range  of  his  rifle,  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  fire. 
The  noise,  of  course,  put  the  enemy  on  guard,  and  spoiled 
the  plans  of  the  general.  He  was  a  brave  "  Peter." 


IIK    LOST    EVKN     HIS    ORIIIXAILV    FISHERMAN  S    OUCKAGE. 
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\  good  engineer  keeps  hi-  hand  just  as  ready  tu  use 
tlic  ail-  brake  as  In  pull  the  throttle  and  let  on  strum.  A 

strong  sense  oi  propriety  is  the  air-brake  for  an  impulsive 

disposition  I'  n  les>  you  1 1  jarn  to  nsr  it  you  will  lit-  apt  to 
jump  tin-  track. 

lint  IVtrr  was  ;i  pTeSUTTlptuOUS  limn  as  well  as  an  im 
pulsive  one.  llr  was  ollicious.  pushing,  srl  I'  assert  I  irj\ 
presuming  tliat  lie  was  wiser,  Stronger,  and  of  innrr  con 

sequence  tnan  he  really  \vas.     \Vhilr  tlir  other  disciples 

looked  with  awe  at  the  Lord's  miracle,  so  lit  ti  ng  1  lie  char- 
acter of  Him  \\  ho  came  to  rrprrsrni  the  Godhead  to  men, 

1'eler  presumed  upon  the  propriety  of  his  laUini;-  part  in 
the  stupendous  deed  He.  loo.  a  man.  would  wall;  on  the 

sea  !  He  would  add  his  little  annex  to  the  House  Won- 
derful. 

(inr  Lord  did  not  surest  this;  Tie  only  permitted 
Peter  to  try  the  experiment  that  He  might  teach  him  his 
folly. 

And  how  miseraldy  Peter  failed!  He  not  only  could 
not  walk  on  the  water,  but  lost  even  bis  ordinary  lisher- 
man's  courage.  I  doubt  it'  there  was  another  man  in  the 
boat  u  ho  \\oiild  have  been  frightened  if  he  had  fallen 
overboard.  But  Peter,  a  strong  swimmer,  lost  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  became  frightened,  and  cried  out.  "Lord, 
save  me!"  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  disciples  did  not 
whisper,  "Served  him  I'iuht  !"  when  they  took  him  from 
Jesus'  hand  and  lifted  him  bade  into  I  be  boat  : 

Somebody  who  reads  this  will  say,  "  If  IVtrr  had  only 
had  faith  enough  he  miuhl  have  walked  on  the  water."  for 
.lesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  "  Othou  of  little  faith!"  True. 
]!ul  .lesus  did  not  help  him  ba\  e  any  such  faith.  On  all- 
ot her  occasion  lie  said  to  IVtrr.  "1  havr  prayed  for  thee 
that  thy  faith  fail  not."  This  time  He  let  it  fail. 

A  man  -aid  that  he  was  going  to  live  alone  by  faith  and 
prayer,  so  would  not  work.  His  clothes  became  seedy. 
his  home  was  mortgaged,  he  began  to  sink  financially 
and  socially,  and  but  for  the  "  helping  hand  "  of  a  friend, 
would  have  "gone  under."  You  see,  this  man  was  pre- 
sumptuous in  thinking  that  God  would  feed  him,  when 
God  has  said  of  everybody  else.  "  If  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.''  Ravens  fed  Elijah  when  there  was 
no  other  way  of  bis  getting  food.  And  if  you  are  doing 
God's  service,  and  come  to  want.  He  will  help  you  through. 
But  the  only  ravens  that  come  to  a  man  who  will  not  try 
to  earn  a  living  are  such  ravens  as  come  to  men  dying  in 
the  desert,  to  pick  their  hones. 

A  young  man  of  my  acquaintance  was  very  fond  of 
the  company  of  a  set  of  wild  and  dissipated  fellows.  I 
advised  him  not  to  go  with  them,  for  the  rule  is,  "Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners."  But  he  said, 
"Oh,  I  am  able  to  take  care  of  myself  wherever  I  am.'' 
He-  was  presumptuous.  He  sank  in  the  waters  of  dissipa- 
tion before  he  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  trust  in  God  when  you  are  sure 
you  are  doing  a  thing  that  is  necessary,  or  that  is  on  the 
line  of  His  commandments.  But  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to 
trust  that  He  will  help  you  carry  out  your  mere  whims 
or  conceits. 

Peter  afterwards  did  things  as  wonderful  as  walking  oil 
the  sea  would  have  brm  ;  but  they  were  things  that  were 
helpful  toothers,  as  when  he  healed  the  sick;  or  they  were 
miraculous  deliverances  when  he  had  got  into  trouble 
while  doing  his  duty,  as  when  the  prison  opened.  Be 
afraid  of  nothing  if  you  are  sure  you  are  humble  and 
right. 

One  of  the  grandest  characters  in  old  English  history 
was  Saint  Cuthbert.  Once  when  lie  was  on  his  mission 
of  mercy  to  the  poor  people,  a  storm  drove  his  little  boat 

on  the  coast.  His  i irades  were  disheartened,  and  cried; 

"  The  snow  closes  the  road  along  the  shore,  and  the  storm 
bars  our  way  over  the  sea.  What,  shall  we  do?"  The 
brave  man  replied,  "There  is  still  the  way  of  heaven 
that  lies  open."  On  the3'  pushed,  and  somehow  made 


their  journey  in  safety.  lint  if  Outhbert  had  tried  to 
show  bow  heaven  would  help  him  to  work  a.  miracle  by 
walking  on  the  raging  billows  of  the  North  Si 'a,  the  world 
would  never  ha\e  heard  any  more  of  him.  Says  the 
Psalmist,  "Trust  in  the  I  ,ord.  a  hd  do  irood. "  But  there 
is  no  use  trusting  in  linn  if  you  arc  doing  anything  else. 
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'(}'.   ho!"  said   yoiu'i;   M.'n Hi.  and   lie   grinned. 

••  Look   out    tm-  your  clothes  it    the\'iv   pinned, 
1'or   I'll    Mow    them  and    tear   Iliem 
I'nt.il  yon   can't   \vcai    1  linn. 
And  your  noses  anil    lianiis  shall    lie  skinned 
With   my   roislrrons.  hoist  irons  v  ind." 

lint    his  jjriiniiiig  in  tune  proved  :i  yrniil. 

When   he  eoiihln'1    nnpin    us.  he.  pined; 

For  hi1   found — this   vomit;   srion 

<>!'  the  fierce,  roaring  lion — • 

He  must    £<>.  like   the  laml>  and   its  kind, 

With   a   meek    little,  weak  little   wind. 

ANNA  M.  PKATT. 


WIXXTXG    IN    A    CLOSE    SEVEN   SECONDS. 

HY    A      .1.    KF.XKALY. 

Arcturus  Club,  of  Freeze  Bank,  New  Jersey,  was 
an  organization  of  twenty-live  hoys  who  had  banded 
together  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  all  winter  recrea- 
I  ions  i  in  t  he  hank  of  the  river  they  had  built  for  them 
selves  a  cozy  frame  dwelling,  roomy  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  had  a  large  open  fireplace  at  one  end.  in  winch 
limn-  loirs  blazed  every  night  during  the  season,  and  be- 
fore which  the  members  roasted  apples  and  chestnuts, 
brewed  pots  of  steaming  coffee,  baked  oysters  and  clams, 
with  which  the  river  abounded,  and  in  its  cheerful  glow 
concocted  plans  for  the  future. 

This  club-house  had  not  been  built  without  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  for  the  boys  were  not  rich.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  year's  hard  work  of  rigid  economy,  and  of 
the  saving  of  odd  pennies.  The  girls  of  the  village  had 
lent  them  a  helping  hand  by  getting  up  a  fair,  which 
proved  a  regular  bonan/a.  A  lumber  merchant  sold 
them  timber  at  less  than  cost.  An  architect  and  builder 
made  plans  for  them  free,  and  helped  them  with  their 
work'.  A  philanthropic  property-owner  g-ave  them  a  ten 
years'  lease"  of  a  plot  of  ground  for  the  sum  of  §1  a 
year. 

It  took  the  hoys  all  their  spare  timeoi)e  summer  to  erect 
their  club-house,  but  when  it  was  completed,  thanks  to 
the  co-operation  of  several  carpenters  who  lent  a.  hand,  it 
was  just  what  they  wanted.  Its  front  faced  the  river, 
twenty-five  feet  distant  at  high  water.  The  house  was 
on  rather  high  ground,  which  had  never  been  known  to 
be  flooded,  and  the  river  was  reached  by  broad  wooden 
steps. 

This  was  the  second  season  of  the  club,  and  the  mem- 
bers had  decided  that  it  should  be  a  brilliant  one.  But 
the  members  of  the  Arcturus  Club  were  not  altogether 
happy.  A  certain  sharp  thorn  was  rankling  in  each 
member's  side,  and  it  was  bound  to  stay  there  until  the 
defeat  sustained  in  their  first  season  should  he  effaced  by 
a  victory. 

On  Quince  Lake,  011  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  not 
far  from  Newburgh,  there  was  a  club  of  boys  known  as 
the  Polaris  Ice- Yacht  Club.  These  young  fellows  had 
gone  down  to  Freeze  Bank  with  their  smart  boat  Jack 
the  winter  before,  and  had  beaten  the  Icicle  over 
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her  own  course  in  a  most,  ignominious  manner.  The 
Arctunis  boys  took  their  defeat  in  a  sportsmanlike  man- 
ner, and  surrendered  the  beautiful  silken  challenge  pen- 
nant for  which  they  had  raced.  They  also  feasted  the 
victors  at  their  club-house,  and  sent  them  away  rejoicing. 
The  silk  pennant  in  <inestii.ii  was  highly  prized  l.y  the 
Freeze  Bank  boys,  for  it  had  heen  presented  to  the  elul, 
l.y  the  committee  of  girls  who  had  got  up  the  fair,  \\  tlich 
proved  almost  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
youthful  orga  ni/at  ion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Freeze 

Bank  Club  was  forced  to  sucvumb  in   tin ntest.      Their 

antagonists  brought  down  a.  regular  racing  craft,  built  for 
them  at  considerable  expense  by  an  expert  professional, 
while  the  New  .lersi-y  boys'  boat  was  crude  in  compari- 
son. Moreover,  the  Quince  Lake  men  by  long  practice 
had  learned  the  art  of  handling  an  ice-boat  to  the  best 
advantage,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the 
Arcturus  Club  had  had  fewer  opportunities. 

Immediately  after  their  defeat,  the  Areturus  Club  duly 
•  •halli-nged  their  opponents,  informing  them  that  next 
season  they  would  make  an  attempt  to  win  back  the.  pen- 
nant. P>y  the  lei-ins  of  the  contest  the  challenging  club 
was  compelled  to  sail  over  the  course  of  the  club  holding 
the  trophy,  and  this  necessitated  the  sending  of  a  racing 
ice-boat  and  a  crew  to  Quince  Lake.  The  Arcturus  Club 
selected  Jack  Foster  as  their  captain,  and  Jim  Fortescue 
and  Pete  Bailey  as  the  crew  of  the  Imai. 

During  the  summer  they  had  a  new  and  improved 
/(•/(•/<•  built  for  them,  with  a  suit  of  racing  sails  that  did 
honor  to  the  man  win.  cut  them.  The  club  made  a  good 
many  sacrifices  in  order  to  build  the  boat.  But  they 
were  determined  to  pay  spot  cash  for  her. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  them,  therefore,  when,  last  No- 
vember, the  new  /r/c/r  was  delivered  to  the  club.  She 
was  pronounced  a  beauty  and  a  marvel  of  lightness  and 
strength.  After  gazing  on  her  for  fully  an  hour,  they 
unbent  the  sails  and  stowed  them  carefully  away.  Then 
they  hauled  her  into  the  club-house,  and  covered  her  up 
with  burlap  to  keep  her  varnish  bright. 

And  there  she  remained  until  the  ice  oil  Quince  Lake 
froze  hard  and  the  ice-yachting  season  began.  Then  Cap 
tain  Foster  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  club  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  coming  race.  How  to  transport  the 
Icicle  to  Quince  Lake  and  where  to  house  her  until  the 
day  of  the  race,  so  that  their  rivals  might  not  ''catch 
on  "  to  the  "wrinkles"  in  the  rig,  was  the  great  problem 
to  be  discussed. 

All  hands  seemed  to  be  in  a  quandary,  when  Peter  Za- 
briskie,  the  son  of  a  farmer  who  owned  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  vicinity,  said  he  was  sure  his  father  would 
lend  the  club  one  of  his  large  wagons  and  a  team  of  his 
strongest  horses  to  cart  the  boat  to  the  lake.  A  deputa- 
tion was  appointed  right  away  to  secure  the  consent  of 
Farmer  Zabriskie,  and  while  absent  on  this  errand  the 
question  of  where  the  Icicle  should  be  kept  until  the  time 
of  the  match  was  debated. 

At  last  it  dawned  on  the  mind  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers that  his  uncle,  Andrew  Hopper,  had  his  country 
home  at  Guysborough,  about  foiir  miles  from  the  lake, 
and  he  "guessed  the  Icicle  would  fit  into  his  barn."  He 
was  asked  to  write  to  his  uncle,  and  then  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  for  a  week. 

Farmer  Zabriskie  gladly  lent  the  wagon,  and  Mr.  Hop- 
per promised  to  find  room  for  the  ice-yacht.  All  was 
done  as  they  had  planned. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  the  yachts  of  the  compet- 
ing clubs  were  to  race  for  the  silk  flag.  It  was  a  great 
occasion  for  both  organizations,  and  early  in  the  morning 
a  crowd  gathered  round  the  Polaris  Club  House  on  the 
border  of  the  lake.  The  Polaris  boys  thought  that  their 
old  Jack  Frost,  which  had  won  so  easily  the  previous 
year,  was  quite  good  enough  to  defeat  any  yacht  that 


their  New  Jersey  opponents  might  bring  along,  and  there 
she  was  in  front  of  the  club-house,  looking  as  spick  and 
span  in  a  new  coat  of  varnish  and  with  her  steel  runners 
glittering  like  a  brand-new  sabre.  The  girl  friends  of 
both  clubs  were  present  in  force,  and  while  preparations 
lor  the  match  were  being  made  they  amused  themselves 
by  skating  or  coasting. 

And  now  two  great  wagons  galloped  up  from  Guys- 
borough.  One  contained  the  Jc/r/r  and  her  crew.  ib" 
other  was  manned  by  the  members  of  the  Arcturus 
Club,  all  wearing  tasselled  toques  of  blue  and  white. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Icicle's  sails  were  hoisted  and  she 
was  ready  for  the  fray.  To  say  that  the  Polaris  boys 
were  surprised  at  her  splendid  appearance  feebly  ex- 
presses their  feeling's,  and  when  she  took  a  preliminary 
spin  on  the  ice,  with  Captain  Foster  at  the  tiller,  she 
moved  with  such  speed  and  grace,  and  answered  every 
touch  of  the  helm  so  swiftly,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
she  were  alive. 

Captain  Miller,  of  the  Polaris  Club,  held  a  conference 
with  his  mates.  "Our  only  chance,"  he  said,  "to  beat 
that  Jersey  boat  is  to  wait  for  more  wind.  If  it  keeps  as 
it  is  now  we  haven't  the  ghost 
of  a  show.  Thank  goodness, 
the  breeze  is  piping  up  every 
minute.  The  Jack  Frost's  best 
point  is  with  a  reef  turned  in, 
while  the  Icicle  seems  to  be 
built  for  light  weather.  So  we 
need  not  be  in  any  very  great 
hurry  to  start." 

Then  he  turned  away  and 
offered  Captain  Foster  and  his 
fellow  •  members  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  club-house,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  Jack  Frost 
was  not  quite  ready,  as  some 
of  her  running-gear  needed  at- 
tention. Meanwhile  the  keen 
nor' wester  was  fairly  humming 
and  whizzing  and  freezing  ears 
and  noses.  It  was  going  to  be  a 
rattling  race  of  five  miles  dead 
before  the  wind,  to  and  round  a 
flag-staff,  and  a  beat  back  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  breeze 
to  the  starting-point,  which  was  just  in  front  of  the  club- 
house. 

Captain  Foster,  knowing  how  fast  and  powerful  the 
Jack  Frost  was  in  a  stiff  breeze,  determined  not  to  reef 
the  Icicle,  but  to  depend  on  her  strength  of  construction. 
He  had  little  doubt  that  in  the  run  to  leeward  he  would 
be  beaten,  but  in  the  beat  back  he  thought  the  sails  of 
the  Icicle,  which  set  much  flatter,  and  were  of  a  more 
scientific  cut  than  those  of  the  Jack  Frost,  would  win 
him  the  race. 

Charley  Miller  laughed  when  he  saw  that  Foster  had 
no  intention  of  reefing.  He  was  satisfied  that  his  fragile 
and  flimsy-looking  opponent  with  her  immense  sail  area 
would  be  sure  to  carry  something  away  when  she  struck 
one  of  those  savage  gusts  that  swept  across  the  lake. 

It  was  noon  when  the  starting-gun  was  fired,  and  both 
yachts  darted  forth  for  the  lee  mark  five  miles  distant. 
Miller,  who  was  at  the  tiller  of  the  Jack  Frost,  got  the 
best  of  the  start,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  ahead.  Sailing  an  ice-boat  before  the 
wind  is  very  different  from  sailing  a  sloop  or  cat-boat 
with  the  breeze  aft.  An  ice-boat's  boom  is  never  eased 
off  until  it  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  keel,  as  the  craft 
always  sails  fastest  across  the  wind.  Thus  the  sheets  are 
always  trimmed  flat,  and  the  boat  pursues  a  zigzag  course 
partly  with  and  partly  across  the  wind.  When  beating 
to  windward  an  ice-boat  is  sailed  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  sloop,  cutter,  or  any  other  fore-and-aft  rigged  craft. 
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BOTH    BOATS    WERE    TKAIMXG    HACK    AT    A    FRIGHTFUL    PACK 


Charley  Miller  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
making  an  ice-boat  go  faster  to  leeward  than  the  wind 
itself,  and  he.  handled  his  craft  so  capably  that  she  Mid 
away  from  her  opponent  at  a,  rapid  rate. 

"  It  looks  as  though  we're  going  to  get  badly  licked," 
said  Foster  to  Bailey.  "Just  see  how  Miller  is  ramp- 
ing his  boat  along."  He  clinched  his  teeth,  and  con- 
centrated all  his  attention  on  the  management  of  the 
I<-/<-lt'.  l!nt  all  his  ell'orts  in  this  direction  were  in  vain. 

Miller  was  t .Id  and  too  cool  a  hand  at  the  business  to 

be  defeated  going  down  the  wind,  which  requires  quite 
expert  work. 

"I  III  ink  we've  got  'em  Mire,"  he  said;  "  when  that  gim- 
crack  gingerbread  affair  of  theirs  comes  to  haul  upon  the 
wind  something  is  sure  to  snap.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
think  the  wreck  will  have  to  be  carted  home." 

Foster  took  an  opposite  view  of  the  situation,  however. 
and  said  to  Fortescue  that  in  the  beat  hack  the  Icicle  was 
going  to  do  herself  proud.  "  I  think  I  can  teach  Miller 
a  thing  or  two  about  turning  a  mark,"  he  went  on. 
"  A  n  \  way.  I'm  going  to  try." 

This  was  no  mere  brag  on  the  part  of  Captain  Foster. 
He  had  taken  part  in  regattas  on  New  York  Day  am!  on 
the  Shrewsbury  River,  and  was  up  to  many  an  old  boat- 
man's maiMi-ii  viv  that  had  stood  him  in  good  stead  on 
more  than  one-  occasion. 

By  this  time  they  were  rapidly  getting  down  to  the 
turning-point.  A  barrel  full  of  stones  with  a  pole  to 


which  a  red  Mag  was  nailed  mark- 
ed the  outward  goal.  This  had 
to  be  rounded,  and  then  came  the 
beat  back'. 

Now,  whether  Captain  Miller  be- 
came too  conlident  of  victory  or 
'j  i1' •••.•,  a  lilt  le  careless,  or  \\  belber 
he  lacked  the  necessary  know- 
ledge. I  am  not  quite  certain.  At 
any  rate,  he  headed  his  boat  nearly 
straight  for  the  mark,  instead  of 
keeping  away  from  it  at  a  siillicient 
distance  to  allow  her  to  make  a 
urcessful  sweep  round  it. 

When  t'aptain  Foster  noticed 
this  he  chuckled,  and  so  did  the 
other  two  boys. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment. 
The  Jack  Frost  was  close  on  the 
mark,  passing  so  near  that  she  al- 
most grazed  it.  This  was  a  fatal 
blunder, for  before  she  could  round 
it  she  was  carried  far  to  leeward. 

Foster  had  guarded  against  an 
error  of  this  kind  by  keeping 
quite  a  long  distance  outside  his 
rival,  and  then  making  a' close 
turn,  thus  securing  a  command- 
ing- position  to  windward.  The 
diagram  on  preceding  page  shows 
how  this  was  accomplished.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Icicle  began 
to  make  the  actual  turn  before  the 
Jack  Frost's  helm  was  starboard- 
ed, and  thus  gained  the  advantage. 
How  everything  cracked  and 
rattled  aloft  as  the  Icicle  spun 
round  the  mark,  and  close-hauled 
on  tin1  port  tack,  pointed  up  al- 
most in  the  teeth  of  the  howling 
wind,  and  began  the  homeward 
beat!  Her  weather  runner  was 
high  in  air,  but  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  blast 
nothing  carried  away. 

The  crew  of  the  Jack  Frost  were  much  surprised  at  the 
failure  of  the  Icicle  to  collapse.  They  did  not  realize  how- 
well  she  had  been  built. 

Now  came  the  beat  home.  The  Icicle  had  the  weather 
gauge  and  meant  to  keep  it.  Foster  was  quite  as  expert 
at  beating  to  windward  as  his  rival  was  at  running  before 
the  wind,  and  so  well  did  he  handle  his  craft  that  in  spite 
of  the  biting  wind,  which  blew  as  if  a  more  vigorous  hand 
had  got  hold  of  the  bellows,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  dog- 
ged courage  and  determination  of  the  boj'S  on  the  .luck 
Frost,  the  Jersey  boat  kept  her  antagonist  under  her 
lee. 

Foster  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  Miller,  and  when  he  tacked, 
the  Icicle's  helm  was  also  put  down.  Both  boats  were 
tearing  along  at  a  frightful  pace,  and  the  beat  back  to 
the  club  house  was  only  a  question  of  a  very  few  minutes, 
the  ice  being  remarkably  free  from  cracks  and  hummocks. 
The  yachts  finished  in  the  sharpest  squall  of  the  day,  the 
feii-le  only  seven  seconds  ahead  of  her  rival,  whose  main- 
sail split  from  clew  to  throat,  as  she  crossed  the  line. 

Then  there  was  great  cheering  for  both  victor  and  van- 
quished. The  prize  pennant  was  hauled  down  from  the 
M;iu •  stall'  and  was  presented  gracefully  to  Captain  Foster 
1>\  <  '.iptain  Miller,  who  shook  his  rival's  band  with  a  cor- 
dial grasp.  "We  shall  try  for  it  again  next  year,  and 
are  bound  to  get  it,"  said  the  plucky  boy. 

"  That  you  never  shall,"  exclaimed  in  chorus  the  com- 
mittee of  Freeze  Bank  girls. 
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CHAPTER      XVIII. 

~YtTIIAT   a  wonderful    summer   was   that  of  Geordie's 
V*      First  Class  camp!     To  begin  with,  oven  the  grad 
uates   had   helped   shoulder   liiui    through   the    sally-port 
after  the  announcement  of  the   new   appointments,  and 
then  turned  out  in  their  civilian  dress  \\il.h  canes  and  silk 
nmhrellas   and  all    manner  of   unaccustomed   iinmilitary 
"  truck."  and  cheered  him  as  for  the  lirst  time  lie  swung 
the  battalion   into   column,  and   marched  it,  away  to  the 
mess-hall,  and  the  new  yearlings  sliced  up  the  white  belts 
lie  wore  that  day,  and  divided  them  among  their  number 
"for  luck,"  and  many  an  appeal  came  for  the  old  first- 
sergeant    chevrons. 
But      Pops      shook 
his     head    at    that. 
They   went  oft'    by 
mail   far  out  across 
the  rolling  prairies 
to    Fort    Reynolds, 
where,  in   his  letter 
to    mother,    a     few 
modest   words    told 
of   the   high   honor 
conferred  upon 

him,    anil     that    he 

"  thought  it  should 
go  to  Con." 

Buddie  never 
waited  to  hear  the 
end  of  that  letter. 
He  bolted  hatless 
out  of  the  house, 
and  down  the  line 
of  oflicers'  quarters 
to  tell  McCrea, 
shouting  the  tidings 
to  everybody  he 
saw  as  he  ran.  And 
McCrea  came  o vet- 
to  the  doctor's  forth- 
with, and  Captain 
Laneand  his  charm- 
ing wife  dropped  in 

before    the     family 

were  half    through 

tea,  and  the  Colonel 

came    in     later     to 

congratulate      Mrs. 

Graham,  and  so  did 

many  another  wife 

and   mother  during' 

the  evening,  and  it 

was  a  season  of  joy 

and     gladness     not 

soon  to  be  forgotten ; 

and    who  shall  say 

what       volume     of 

praise  and  thanks- 
giving and  grati- 
tude wreiit  up  with 

the  loving  woman's 

prayer  when  at  last 

she  could  kneel  and 

pour   out  her  heart 

all  alone? 

Indeed  it  seemed, 

especially  to  Bud- 
die, an  event  of 


much  greater  moment  to  the  friends  on  the  frontier  than 
it  did  to  Geordie.  His  first  concern  was  for  Connell. 
Wright,  of  course— big  ponderous  fellow,  moving  slowly 
as  big  bodies  always  do— could  not  he  expected  to  come  at 
once  to  congratulate  the  comrades  who  had  stepped  over 
his  head.  He  was  "let  clown  easily,"  however,  and  made 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  company  instead  of  Captain,  but 
he  came  over  to  shake  hands  with  Graham,  and  tell  him 
it  uas  "all  right,"  and  found  that  Connell  had  never  left 
his  chum  from  the  moment  the  battalion  was  dismissed. 
Brushing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  the  loyal  fellow 
had  almost  fought  a  passage  to  Geordie's  side.  He  could 
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not  bear  i lu-  idea  tli.-ii  Graham's  triutnpb  should  be  cloud- 
ed liy  fear  of  Con's  disappointment 

"\Vliy.  I 'ops,  hones]  Injun.  I'd  hate  to  leave  Old  I' 
now  tli;it  I've  1:01  in  knou  them  .-ill  so  well,  anil  I  tell  you 
candidly  if  1  expert  to  land  in  the  Engineers  next  .lane  I 
want  nothing  to  interfere  with  my  studies  meantime,  and 

th-st  captaincy    is  a  powerful    tax  on  a  man's   time  and 

llioii'jlil.  lint  even  oiilside  of  that,  1  helieve  yon  deserve  it 
more  and  will  honor  it  more  than  any  fellow  in  the  class." 
\ml  \\ilh  sneh  friends  at  his  back  what  yoniej  so  dii  i 
\vonlcl  not  feel  grille  and  liope  and  confidence;  Then 
ea  i  ne  I  lie  e  lose  of  I !  le  exam  i  nal  ion  ;  the  announcement  of 
class  standing:  and  Geordie  had  clamhered  out  of  the 
twenties  and  well  up  into  the  teens,  standing  second  in 
drill  regulations,  as  they  are  called  today.  Ihird  in  disci- 
pline, well  np  in  drawing,  t Imu^h  still  in  middle  sections 

ill  the  philosophical  anil  chemical  courses.  Ames  was 
easily  head,  r.enlon  third.  Koss  fourth,  mid  Council  lil'th. 
And  then  came  the  order  to  move  into  camp,  and  our 

Geordie  found  himself,  with  his  Second  Lieule it  for 

mate,  occupying  the  north  end  tent  of  the  company  of- 
ficers' row  the  tent  which,  three  years  before,  bucket- 
laden.  and  with  shoulders  braced  and  head  erect,  lie  had 
.1  and  repassed  so  many  a  time,  never  dreaming  he 
should  become  so  thoroughly  and  easily  at  home  within 
the  white  walls  into  whose  deptli  it  was  then  profanation 
to  gaze. 

Meantime  what  of  our  old  acquaintance  Benny?  All 
through  the  months  of  his  sojourn  in  lovely  Nassau  the 
hoy  had  written  regularly  to  the  friend  of  his  plebe  days, 
ami  some  of  those  letters  were  very  characteristic,  so 
much  so  that  Geordie  sought  to  read  them  to  certain  of 
his  chums  by  way  of  preparing1  them  for  Benny's  return, 
but  he  found  all  but  a  very  few  members  of  the  class  ut- 
terlv  intolerant  of  Frazier.  lie  had  "behaved  like  a  cad 
ami  a  coward."  said  many  of  their  number,  taking1  their 
cue  from  Connell.  It  was  all  very  well  to  write  and 
prate  ahout  its  bein";  th"  turning-point  of  his  life,  start- 
ing all  wrong,  needing  all  this  discipline  and  disiress  to 
set  him  in  the  right  road.  When  he  had  returned  and 
shown  by  his  conduct  that  there  were  grit  and  manliness 
in  him,  all  right;  but  the  corps  never  did  and  never  will 
accept,  a  fellow  at  his  own  valuation.  He  must  prove  his 
worth.  Benny  Frazier  might  come  it  over  tender-heart- 
ed women  like  Mrs.  Dr.  Brett,  and  Mrs.  Hazzard,  and 
Mrs.  Other  Officials,  and  such  dear  old  dames  as  Pops 
himself,  but  he  must  "  hoe  his  own  row  in  the  corps'" 
was  the  general  saying. 

And  so  even  Benny's  rush  to  congratulate  Geordie  and 
the  impulsive  sacrilice  of  that  immaculate  tile  had  soft- 
ened few  hearts.  Donning  the  cadet  uniform,  and  silently 
resuming  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  Company  B,  Frazier 
strove  to  ask  no  favors  and  resent  no  coldness.  He  was 
not  tall  enough  to  join  the  grenadiers  of  Company  A. 
There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  big  dark  eyes  as  he, 
a  First  Class  man  in  years,  hilt  a  no-class  man  in  law,  stood 
irresolute  in  the  company  street  the  day  they  marched 
into  camp.  Yearlings  and  all  had  their  tents  chosen. 
There  was  no  welcome  for  him.  It  was  just  as  well  that 
Mrs.  Frazier  obeyed  her  boy's  injunctions,  and  kept  away 
until  late  that  summer.  For  a  fortnight  or  so  until  the 
plebes  came  into  camp  Benny  lived  all  alone.  Then, 
assigned  to  a  tent  with  Murray  and  Reed,  two  cadet  pri- 
vates of  the  class  with  whom  he  had  never  had  dealings, 
and  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  cold  civility,  he  made 
no  complaint,  nor  did  he  seem  to  seek  their  better  graces. 
But  Pops  never  failed  to  hunt  him  up  if  a  day  went  by 
without  Benny's  coming  to  the  lirst  Captain's  tent  for  a 
chat.  He  got  Ross  to  give  Frazier  a  seat  at  his  table  in 
Grant  Hall,  and  would  have  interceded  in  other  ways,  but 
Frazier  himself  said  no.  "I  have  head  enough  left  to 
see  that  I  have  got  to  work  out  my  own  salvation,  Geor- 
die, and  you  can't  make  them  like  me." 


And  so  the  humbled   fellow  kept  his  own  counsel,  lie.,  r 

,  hard  things  occasionally,  bul  saymgno- 

i  lii  ML1     'I'm  former  terror  of  the  pie  lies  in  no  wise  meddled 

with  them  now.  Mourning  for  his  father  was  snllicient 
MM -on  for  not  attending  the  hops,  which,  despite  his  man- 
agership, 1 'ops  himself  very  IVei|iient  I y  failed  to  visit.  It. 
w  as  lonely  work  going  on  guard  as  I  lie  sole  represent  at  i  \  e 
of  an  absent  class,  but  Frazier  made  no  remonstrance. 
There  were  little  points  in  which  he  could  not  oven 

i  he  slothful  tendencies  of  his  earlier  days.  I  le  was  some- 
times late  or  unprepared,  but  V-  took  his  reports  without 
a  n  iirmur,  and  walked  post  like  a  man. 

The  summer  wore  on.  Vp  with  the  dawn,  out  in  the 
sun  and  the  breeze  from  morn  till  night,  hastening  from 
one  brisk  martial  exercise  to  another,  sometimes  in  saddle 
commanding  a  platoon  in  the  roar  and  dash  of  battery 
drill,  sometimes  a  division  in  the  school  of  the  battalion, 
Mimetimes  at  the  great  guns  of  the  sea-coast  battery,  wak- 
ing the  echoes  of  the  1 1  lull  la  lids  with  the  thunder  of  their 
report  and  the  shriek  of  the  shells  towards  Target,  Point, 
.iometinies  on  the  tiring-line  of  the  skirmishers,  Geordie 
seemed  to  broaden  with  every  day.  and  as  lirst  Captain  he 
was  vigilance  itself.  "  Kven  in  Kami's  day  you  never  saw 
better  order  or  discipline  in  the  hall  or  in  the  ranks. "said 
Comiell,  "and  the  best  of  it  is,  the  battalion  wants  to  do 
as  he  wishes." 

"Coyote  &  Badger's  a  close  corporation,"  was  yet  the 
saying  in  the  corps,  and  it  was  fun  to  the  First  Class  to 
hail  their  senior  Captains  by  these  far  Western  titles. 
I  >ne  thing  that  neither  of  them  would  stand,  however. 
Was  that  any  under  class  man  should  refer  to  Geordie  as 
"Pops."  That  pet  name  was  reserved  for  the  family  and 
very  intimate-  friends. 

Connell,  to  be  sure,  was  one  of  the  gallants  of  the  corps 
all  the  summer  through,  and  to  Geordie's  keen  delight 
his  Badger  chum  seemed  to  lie  universally  popular  in 
society,  and  though  their  tents  were  at  opposite  flanks,  as 
were  their  posts  in  line  of  battle,  they  were  seldom  far 
apart  when  off  duty.  The  two,  with  Benton.  formed 
what  Ames  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Cadet  Triumvi- 
rate. Benton  made  a  capital  Adjutant,  and  the  parades 
attracted  crowds  of  visitors  that,  as  August  evenings  grew 
longer,  could  hardly  he  accommodated. 

Benny  stopped  one  evening  in  front  of  the  tent  to  say 
that  bis  mother  would  be  up  on  the  morrow  "I  have 
been  calling  at  Dr.  Brett's  this  afternoon,  and  they  expect 
their  relief  next  week.  They've  been  here  four  years, 
you  know." 

It  set  Geordie  to  thinking.  Medical  officers  of  the  army 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  kept  more  than  four  years  at  any  one 
station,  and  his  father  had  now  been  at  Reynolds  fully 
five.  Nearly  all  his  professional  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  far  West,  Three  or  four  years  lie  had  been  shifted 
about  so  rapidly  and  continuously  that  it  was  in  partial 
recompense  he  had  been  retained  so  long  at  this  big  and 
pleasant  post.  "  It  must  be  about  time  for  him  to  be 
shifted  again,"  thought  Geordie.  "and  now  it's  bound  to 
he  somewhere  in  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic."  Odd  !  not 
for  a  whole  month  had  the  subject  been  mentioned  in  any 
of  his  home  letters.  His  father  rarely  wrote  more  than  a 
brief  note:  his  mother  never  less  than  eight  paues.  and 
Bud's  productions,  curious  compositions,  were  e\er  a  de- 
light to  his  big  brother.  But  none  of  these  had  of  late 
made  any  reference  to  change  of  station.  How  Geordie 
wished  they  might  come  East,  and  visit  the  Academy  now  ! 

One  week  later  and  the  28th  of  August  was  at  hand. 
Cam])  was  crowded,  for  the  noisy  furlough-men  returned 
at  noon,  and  were  bustling  about, making  absurd  pretense 
at  having  forgotten  how  to  get  into  their  "trimmings," 
and  calling'  for  some  generous-hearted  Fourth  Class  man 
to  come  and  aid  them.  Visitors  were  swarming  all  over 
the  post.  Hosts  of  pretty  girls  had  come  for  the  closing 
hop,  and  the  hotels  were  crowded  to  suffocation. 
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"Your  mother  promised  In  'sit  mil'  three  dances  with 
me,  Benny,"  said  Pops,  as  h..  wound  himself  int.,,  his 
sash,  cadet  fashion,  as  the  first,  drum  beat  for  parade. 
"Tell  her  I  shall  come  early  to  claim  them."  How  he 
envied  the  boy  his  mother's  presence!  Fra/.ier  nodded  as 
he  sped  away  to  get  into  his  belts,  but  with  ;l  |if,-i,t.  in  his 
eyes  and  a  laugh  in  his  heaH  very  little  like  the  Benny 
of  the  year  gone  by. 

"Does  Graham  make  as  line  a  lirst  Captain  as  we 
thought  he  would?"  asked  a  returned  furlough  sergeant 
of  one  of  the  seniors,  as  they  stood  watching  him  quietly 
chatting  with  Benton  before  ilie  beat  of  the  second  drum. 

"Tiptop!  I  don't,  think  then-  ever  was  a  better  one. 
But  from  the  instant  he  draws  sword  in  command  of  that 
battalion  he  doesn't  know  auybod\." 

Again  the  long  line  stretched  beyond  the  flank  sentry- 
posts,  and  last  parade  in  camp  went  oft'  with  the  usual 
snap  and  spirit  in  face  of  hundreds  of  interested  lookers- 
on.  For  the  last  time  on  that  familiar  sward  the  plumed 
cadet  officers  of  Geordie's  class  marched  to  the  front  and 
saluted  the  commander,  then  scattered  to  their  com- 
panies, while  the  visitors  hastened  to  the  waiting  vehicles 
on  the  surrounding  roads.  No  time  could  be  lost  this 
evening.  It  was  that  of  the  final  hop.  Ten  minutes 
later,  rifles,  shakos,  and  equipments  laid  aside,  the  bat- 
talion reformed  on  the  color-line,  the  ollieers  sprang  to 
their  posts,  the  Held  music,  still  in  full  parade  dress  and 
•white  trousers,  took  station  at  the  left  of  the  lone  gray 
line.  Geordie  whipped  the  light  cadet  sword  from  its 
scabbard,  and  his  voice,  deep  and  powerful,  rang  out  the 
commands. 

••Continue  the  march.    Com  pan  ies.  left  wheel.  m«rrli .''' 

Drums  and  lifes  burst  instantly  into  the  liveliest  quick- 
step. Eight  beautiful  fronts,  eacli  pivoting  on  its  left,  ac- 
curate and  steady  as  sections  of  some  perfect  machine, 
came  swinging  around  into  column.  "  Forward,  mtii-cli  ' 
Guide  right,"  and  then  "Column  half  right,"  as  the  lead- 
ing subdivision  completed  the  wheel.  And  now  away 
they  go  over  the  level  plain,  heading  for  the  leaf-em- 
bowered gap  between  the  chapel  and  the  old  Academic, 
each  subdivision  led  by  its  Lieutenant  commanding, 
Connell,  Ross,  and  \Vinn  marching  as  field  officers  on 
the  guiding  flank,  Geordie  commanding  all.  Group  after 
group  the  gayly  dressed  visitors  opened  out  to  let  them 
through.  The  sword-arms  of  the  yeung  Captains  brush 
close  to  dainty  girlish  forms  those  very  arms  have  en- 
circled in  the  dance,  and  pretty  faces  are  smiling  into  the 
eyes  of  those  swarthy,  sun -burned  young  warriors,  in 
whom  it  would  be  unuiilitary  to  show  sign  of  recognition 
now. 

The  head  of  the  column  reaches  the  cross-road  at  the 
foot  of  the  plain,  and."  Column  half  left,"  Geordie's  voice 
rings  out  across  the  level,  and  comes  echoing  back  from 
the  gray  walls  beyond,  and  the  groups  of  spectators  fall 
further  back,  all  but  one,  which,  escorted  by  Colonel 
Hazzard  and  Dr.  Brett,  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  road  at 
the  pathway  just  under  the  beautiful  elms.  A  lady  with 
soft  blue  eyes  is  clinging  to  the  Colonel's  arm.  and  trem- 
bling despite  her  every  effort.  Close  beside  her  stands  a 
grizzled,  weather-beaten,  soldierly  looking  man  in  tweeds, 
one  hand  on  Ihe  shoulder  of  a  ruddy-faced  young  fellow 
who  is  evidently  in  high  excitement.  Just  back  of  them, 
Mrs.  Frazier,  her  dark  eyes  brimming,  is  resting  on  the 
arm  of  Dr.  Brett.  Company  after  company  comes  up  to 
Ihe  wheeling-point  and  changes  direction  almost  in  front 
of  them,  and  then,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  leading  guide  to 
see  that  each  sergeant  in  succession  gets  his  trace  the 
instant  the  wheel  is  completed,  here  comes  the  brawny 
blue-eyed  first  Captain.  These  returning  furlough-men 
are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  careless  in  marc.hing,  and  he  means 
to  bring  them  into  shape  without  an  instant's  delay.  He 
seems  to  see  nothing  outside  his  command;  but  when 
within  a  dozen  yards,  suddenly  he  catches  sight  of  the 


uniforms,  and  of  his  Colonel.  Instantly,  as  soldierly 
etiquette  demands,  the  blue  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  com- 
manding oflieer;  up  comes  Ihe  gleaming  blade  in  the 
first  motion  of  the  salute,  and  then  -  then  What  won- 
drous light  is  that  that  all  on  a  sudden  flames,  trans- 
figures the  brave  sun  tanned  face?  What  wild  ama 
doubt,  certainty,  delight,  all  in  a  single  second  flash  inio 
hi  eyes!  What  pride  and  joy !  What  love  and  longing! 
For  there,  so  close  that  he  can  almost  hear  the  whisper 
of  his  name,  and  feel  the  spray  of  the  joy-tears  that  brim 
in  her  eyes,  there  stands  mother;  there  stands  Buddie, 
fairly  quivering  with  eagerness,  and  there  stands  his 
father,  sturdily  striving  not  to  look  proud.  With  every 
mad  longing  tugging  at  his  heart,  and  tearing  him  from 
his  duty  to  her  arms,  he  as  suddenly  regains  his  self- 
control,  lowers  his  sword  in  salute,  as  soldier  should,  and 
only  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  hilt  and  leaps  to  her  side 
at  the  Colonel's  smiling  order,  "  Fall  out,  sir;  Mr.  Connell 
takes  command.'' 

"  If  that  wasn't  a  low-down  trick  to  play  on  Coyote,  I 
never  heard  of  one,"  said  Harry  Winn  that  night  at 
supper.  "  Old  Scad  never  evolved  a  harder  test.  Think 
of  parading  a  fellow's  mother  at  the  saluting-point  when 
he  hadn't,  seen  her  for  a  whole  year,  just  to  prove  thai 
lie's  such  a  soldier  he  couldn't  forget  himself  even  then." 

There  were  lots  of  boys  in  gray  who  believed  the 
whole  thing  was  a  "put-up  job"  to  settle  a  bet  among 
the  officers,  but  they  couldn't  prove  it 

Over  the  details  of  that  meeting  we  need  not  linger. 
Ordered  to  assume  the  duties  of  surgeon  at  West  Point, 
I>r.  Graham  was  urged  by  McCrra  and  others  to  give 
Geordie  no  warning,  but  keep  it  all  as  a  delightful  sur- 
prise. Neither  he  nor  his  gentle  wife,  however,  ever 
dreamed  of  its  being  carried  to  the  point  it  was.  That 
night  when  Grant  Hall  was  crowded,  and  pretty  girls  in 
the  daintiest  of  gowns  were  dancing  with  cavaliers  in 
gray  and  white,  in  blue  and  gold,  or  conventional  black, 
when  music  and  merry  laughter  and  glad  voices  all  con- 
spired to  banish  care,  there  was  one  couple  in  whose 
faces— one  so  sweet,  so  tender,  so  full  of  pride  in  the  stal- 
wart son  011  whose  arm  she  leaned  —  there  shone  a  radi- 
ance that  challenged,  and  then  was  reflected  in  every 
eye.  "She  makes  me  think  of  Ailie  in  Rab  and  liis 
Frii'iids"  said  Lieutenant  Allen,  as  he  and  a  group  of 
his  fellows  stood  watching  them  slowly  circling  the 
room.  Man  after  man  of  Geordie's  class  came  up  to  be 
presented  by  her  big  boy,  whose  cup  seemed  fairly  over- 
flowing, while  Bud,  painfully  conscious  of  the  rapidly 
liquefying  state  of  his  first  pair  of  kids,  followed  his 
brother  with  adoration  in  his  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Frazier,  still 
in  deep  mourning,  could  not  deny  herself  the  delight  of 
peeping  in  from  the  arched  entrance  where  she  and 
Benny  stood  for  half  an  hour,  "Just  to  see  how  happy 
Mrs.  Graham  looked." 

Bless  the  mother  heart!  How  much  joy  there  was  for 
her  after  all  the  long  exile  of  the  frontier,  and  the  three 
years'  separation  from  her  firstborn!  Speedily  they 
were  settled  in  their  new  home  overlooking  the  bright 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Hudson  winding  down  between  its 
bold  and  beautiful  shores. 

From  her  windows  she  could  see  the  front  of  the  gray 
mess-hall,  and  day  after  day  hear  Ihe  tramp  of  the  bat- 
talion as  it  came  marching  down,  and  Geordie's  deep 
voice  ringing  out  the  words  of  command.  She  used  to 
drop  her  needle-work  and  bustle  Buddie,  all  too  willing, 
from  his  lessons,  and  trip  away  to  the  cavalry  plain  lo 
watch  the  evolutions  at  squadron  drill,  and  see  her  boy — 
no  finer  horseman  among  them  all — swinging  his  sabre 
at  the  head  of  the  first  platoon,  or,  in  the  wintry  days  that 
speedily  set  in,  slashing-  at  the  heads  in  the  riding-hall, 
and,  with  his  nimble  fellows,  wreslliiig,  vaulting,  leaping 
high  hurdles,  and  easily  accomplishing  feats,  bareback  or 
in  saddle,  that  made  her  often  shudder  and  turn  her  eyes 
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away.     She  loved  tn  stroll  out  under  tlie  arching  elms  to 

meet    liini  Tor  :i   few  brief  minutes   bet  wccn    evening  drill 

and    parade,  and    then    \valcli    liim   and   Col II    putting 

their  splendidly  drilled  em n panics  ilirouirh  all   niai r  of 

evolutions,  as  they  marehed  tliem  out  to  tlie  spirited 
music  of  the  band.  She  soon  learned  the  \\a\s  of  the 
corps,  and  loved  to  liave  a  whole  -<|'iad  of  the  seniors 
down  to  tea  eacll  Saturday  evening,  and  was  sure  to  se- 
cure I  he  presenceof  such  J •_••  damsels  as  lingered  a  hoi  it 

(lie   I'oint.  so  as    ID  make    il    entertaining  and    joyous    for 
his    comrades.       Perhaps    she  would    have    been    less  \  en 
turesonie  had  she  been    less  sure  of  I'ops,  but   the  (dass  de- 
clared  "Coyote    is    s| uy    over    his   mother  and    nobody 

else."  She  bad  dreaded  the  day  that,  was  to  take  him 
from  her  arms  to  the  I'oint.  Now  it  seemed  as  though 
all  too  soon  the  day  v\as  coming  that  would  take  him 
from  the  Point,  and  from  her.  back  lo  tlie  far  frontier  he 
loved  so  well.  The  winter  fairly  Hew  away.  The  spring 
title  came,  and  she  almost  wept  the  day  the  ice  gorge  went 
whirling  down  the  Hudson,  and  the  whole  corps  cheered 
it  from  the  banks  above.  And  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
at  the  April  drills,  the  volleying  of  the  skirmish  lines  m 
May.  were  sounds  that,  brought  distress  lo  her  fond  heart, 
for  they  told  of  still  another  week  or  month  passed  by, 
and  only  a  little  space  reserved  in  which,  every  blessed 
sun,  she  could  have  her  big  boy  at  her  side. 

She  went  with  many  another  to  hear  the  .lime  exami- 
nations. She  would  not  confess  it  for  the  world,  but  if 
there  were  only  a  subject  in  which  (', -die  could  be  de- 
clared delicieut,  and  turned  hack  to  go  over  the  whole 
year,  she  would  have  heard  the  order  without  a  tear.  He 
had  done  so  well;  however,  that  her  friends  assured  her 
Geordie  would  he  recommended  for  the  artillery,  into 
which  he  had  no  desire,  however,  to  go.  She  had  Mrs. 
Fra/.ier  with  her  now,  and  at  last  Benny  seemed  to  he 
coming  into  favor  again.  He  bad  asked  no  clemency. 
He  had  gone  on  just  as  (leoi-die  suggested,  and,  winning 
his  rank  in  the  5's  of  the  Second  Class,  lie  won  what  was 
worth  far  more — a  gradual  restoration  to  conlidence  in 
the  corps  of  eadels. 

And  then  MeCrea.  came  East  on  his  first  long  leave, 
and.  mind  you.  be.  an  old  cadet.  Captain,  never  lost  one 
point  of  (ieordie's  work  as  Commander  of  Company  A. 
One  exquisite  evening  the  long-  line  formed  for  last  pa- 
rade. Many  and  many  a  tear-dimmed  eye  could  be  seen 
among  the  ladies  looking  on.  The  strains  of  "Auld 
Lang -syne"  were  too  much  for  Mrs.  (irahain;  but  she 
huii".  a.  little  back,  and  by  the  time  Ihe  brave  bright  rank 
of  sixty  young  soldiers  came  striding  to  the  front  to  sa- 
lute the  commandant  and  receive  his  brief  word  of  con- 
gratulation to  them  as  the  graduating-  class,  she  was  ready 
to  smile  up  into  Geordie's  face  as  he  hastened  to  seek  her 
first  of  all,  and  then,  with  his  comrades,  stand  uncovered 
to  receive  the  salute  to  them  as  graduates  tendered  by  the 
inarching  companies  on  their  way  to  barracks.  She  sat 
well  bad;  among  the  throng  of  visitors  and  dignitaries  on 
the  flag-draped  platform  when,  one  after  another,  the 
class  came  forward  from  the  throng  of  gray  coals  to  re- 
ceive the  long-coveted  hard-earned  diploma.  She  saw 
Ames,  "as  head  of  the  school,"  greeted  with  ringing  ap- 
plause by  the  whole  battalion  as  be  laced  about  to  rejoin 
them.  She  saw  gallant  Con,  third  in  rank  and  sure,  a.s 
he  hoped,  of  the  Engineers,  turn  again  lo  his  fellows,  for 
the  last  tune,  to  be  followed  to  his  seat  by  a  storm  of 
hand-chipping  that  told  of  the  faith  and  honor  in  which 
they  held  him.  And  then  man  after  man  received  his 
diploma,  none  lacking  kind  and  cordial  greeting  from  the 
corps,  but  arousing  no  such  clamor  as  that  evoked  by 
Council. 

Numbers  twelve  and  thirteen  and  fourteen  went  back, 
each  with  his  ribboned  prize,  and  then  her  heart  beat 
hard  in  the  pause  that  preceded  the  next  name.  She 
knew  just  where  it  would  conn-;  but  how  could  she  dream 


what  would  follow?  "draham,"  called  the  secretary, 
and.  (ilumed  hat  in  hand,  her  (Jeordie  rose,  and  with  him 
as  one  man  up,  rose  Ibe  corps,  classmates  and  comrades, 
fiirlouu  h  men.  yearlings,  anil  all.  She  never  beard — I 
doubl  if  ( leordie  could  hear  t  he  brief  soldierly  words  of 
the  superintendent  in  all  I  he  t  u  mull  that  fol  lowed.  Tops 
bit  his  lip  and  strove  to  control  himself  as  he  turned  al 
the  top  step  to  "  face  the  music,"  and  to  meet  llie  e\  e  of 

every  member  of  his  year's  command  and  such  a  whirl- 
wind of  cheers  a.s  never  he  had  heard  before.  Spring 

ing  down,  he  strove  to  regain  h  is  old  place    n  their  midst; 

but  there  was  ('on.  shouting  with  the  rest,  and  Benny, 
stamping'  and  clapping  and  pounding,  and  somebody 

grabbed  him  on  one  side  and  somebody   els the  oilier. 

and  awa\  went  his  plume,  and  be  Ihrew  up  his  band, 
waving  silence,  only  to  be  cheered  the  louder,  for  up  on 
the  platform  were  baldheaded  members  of  the  Hoard  of 
Visitors,  magnates  of  the  stall',  and  Met  Yea  and  bis  friends 
all  applauding  too.  For  once  and  at  last  the  corps  de- 
lied  their  old  first  ('aplain.  and  would  not  down.  Bud- 
die fairly  cried  wilh  excitement,  and  the  tears,  unfettered 
now,  rained  down  the  mother's  cheeks.  The  doctor 
slipped  away  from  the  rear  of  the  platform,  and  was 
found  pacing  up  and  down  behind  the  library,  just  as 
they  found  him  on  the  river-bank  long  years  before,  the 
evening  of  the  last  whipping  in1  bad  ever  given  Pops. 
(leordie  looked  for  him  in  vain  when,  a  little  later,  the 
ceremonies  over,  be  placed  his  diploma  in  his  mother's 
hand  and  bent  and  kissed  her  cheek.  "  Keep  it  for  me 
while  I  go  to  change  my  dress,"  he  whispered.  "  You 
are  the  lasl  lo  say  good  by  to  the  gray.  Come  ch.se  to 
the  lirst  division  so  that  you  may  be  the  first  to  "reel  me 
in  cits.  :  and.  mother,  don't  you  dare — don't  yon  dare  call 
me  Lieutenant." 

And  so,  leaving  her  with  MeCrea,  laughing  with  a  world 
of  gladness,  he  broke  away,  his  heart  too  full  for  further 
words,  his  eyes  brimming  at  the  thought  of  all  the  love 
and  pride  and  blessing  in  her  face,  and  up  the  steps  he 
sprang,  halting  one  instant  to  wave  his  hand  to  her,  then 
into  the  cool  depths  of  the  hall  he  darted,  and  we  have 
had  our  last  peep  at  the  gray -clad  form  of  Corporal 
Pops. 


A    CAXDV    PARTY. 

I!Y   (.'IIKIsTIXE   TKKHUNE   HEREICK. 

THE  party  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  is  usually  a 
bore.  The  party  where  there  is  something  to  do  is 
usually  a  success.  And  probably  there  is  no  party  where 
there  is  more  to  do  and  more  fun  in  doing  it  than  a  candy 
party. 

(  If  course  the  ideal  place  for  a  f nd ic  of  this  sort  is  a  big 
old  fashioned  kitchen,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  fora 
romp,  with  a  bare  floor  that  will  not  be  injured  by  a  splash 
of  molasses  or  a  sprinkle  of  sugar.  This  is  the  kind  of 
kitchen  in  which  were  held  the  candy-pulls  whereof  we 
have  heard  our  mothers  and  our  grandmothers  tell  charm- 
ing tales  of  how  they  pulled  great  ropes  of  candy  from 
dark  brown  to  gleaming  whiteness,  and  never  minded 
lame  arms  and  blistered  linger  tips.  There  are  a  few 
such  kitchens  left  in  the  city — alas,  that  there  should  be 
so  few! — and  they  are  still  delightfully  plenty  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  country  towns,  where  there  is  room  to  grow  in 
some  direction  besides  skyward. 

Still,  the  people  who  live  in  cities  may  have  candy 
parties — yes,  even  those  who  live'  in  Hats,  and  have  kitch- 
ens no  larger  than  elevators;  for  there  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  a  candy  party,  and  if  one  is  a  little  less  noisy 
than  the  other,  it  is  quite  as  sticky,  and  there  is  just  about 
as  much  fun  in  it. 

In  sending  out  invitations  to  either  style  of  party,  be 
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sure  and  tell  tlie  guests 
the  sort  of  fun  they  are 
to  expect,  and  warn  them 
to  come  pi-i-|iai-c-cl  fur  it. 
Even  the  hoys  will  he 
wise  if  they  tuck  their 
dignity  into  their  pockets 
for  once,  and  put  on 
aprons  to  save  their  trou- 
sers from  sugar  and  mo 
lasses  streaks. 

The  first  kind  of  parly 
— the  one  that  demands 
the  big  kitchen — requires 
hut  little  preparation  in 
advance.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  have  the  mo- 
lasses on  and  boiling  sc • 

time  before  the  girls  ar- 
rive, for  molasses  is  uncer- 
tain stuff,  and  sometimes 
requires  a  boiling  that 
seems  interminable  to 
the  eager  waiters  who  are 
\\alcliing  for  it  to  reaeh 
the  candyiiig-point.  No 
Silver  Drip  syrup  for  this, 
if  you  please,  but  the 
good  old  thick,  stiff  New 
Orleans  or  Porto  Rico 
molasses. 

The  quantity  you  need 
will  of  course  depend  upon 

the  amount  of  candy  you  wish  to  make,  but  fora  party  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  children  you  will  find  four  quarts 
of  molasses  none  too  much.  It  need  not  all  he  pulled  ;  part 
of  it  should  be  made  into  taffy.  With  this  amount  of 
molasses  you  will  need  to  mix  four  cups  of  brown  sugar 
dissolved  in  two  cups  of  vinegar.  Put  all  on  the  fire  to- 
gether in  a  big  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  steadily  until  a 
little  of  it  dropped  from  the  spoon  into  a  cup  of  very  cold 
water  will  harden.  Then  stir  into  the  molasses  three 
good  large  table-spoonfuls  of  butter  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  soda,  beat  it  hard  with  your  spoon,  and  pour  it 
into  buttered  platters,  where  it  will  become  cool  enough  to 
pull.  That  which  you  wish  to  make  into  taffy  turn  into 
buttered  pans,  putting  in  only  enough  to  make  a  quite 
thin  sheet.  As  this  cools  a  little  mark  it  off  into  squares 
with  a  greased  knife. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  taste  inclines  them  to  a 
variety  upon  the  plain  taffy,  have  ready  picked  out  the 
meats  of  hickory-nut,  walnut,  pecans,  or  peanuts,  and  stir 
them  into  the  candy  reserved  for  taffy  just  before  you 
pour  it  into  the  pans.  The  cracking  of  the  nuts  and  tak- 
ing out  the  kernels  may  be  done  by  some  of  the  guests 
while  they  are  waiting  for  the  candy  to  get  done. 

Molasses  candy  is  not  the  only  sort  that  may  be  pulled. 
If  you  like,  you  can  prepare  a  smaller  quantity  of  that 
and  make  some,  sugar  candy  also.  Take  for  this  three 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  a  cup  of  water,  and  a  cup  of 
mild  vinegar,  and  boil  all  together  icithout  stirring  until 
a  little  hardens  when  dropped  in  cold  water.  It  ought  to 
take  about  an  hour  to  reach  this  condition.  Add  to  it 
then  a  table-spoonful  of  butter  and  a  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing-soda dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  turn  it  out  into  plat- 
ters for  pulling,  or  into  pans  for  taffy,  as  you  did  the 
molasses  candy. 

A  little  advice  about  the  pulling  may  not  come  amiss, 
for  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  a  wrong  as  well 
as  a  right  way  to  do.  Beginners  often  pull  with  the 
palms  of  the  hands  instead  of  with  the  finger-tips,  with 
the  result  of  keeping  the  candy  warm  and  soft  instead  of 
making  it  hard  and  brittle.  Do  not  attempt  large 
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pieces  at  first.  It  is  better  to  take  a  small  amount,  not 
more  than  a  table-spoonful,  unless  you  are  an  experi- 
enced puller.  Grease  your  fingers  with  olive-oil  or  but- 
ter, and  begin  pulling  quickly  and  lightly,  doubling  the 
candy  between  the  pulls.  Take  care  that  you  do  not  be- 
gin until  it  is  tolerably  cool,  or  you  will  have  blistered 
fingers. 

The  candy  will  soon  begin  to  grow  lighter  in  color,  but 
if  you  do  not  work  briskly  it  will  harden  before  it  has 
reached  the  creamy  shade.  Confectioners  who  pull  large 
quantities  of  candy  have  an  iron  hook  fastened  in  the 
wall  and  throw  the  rope  of  candy  over  this,  drawing  the 
extended  sweetness  to  its  full  length,  then  taking  it  from 
the  hook,  doubling  it  and  pulling  again,  being-  always 
careful  to  save  their  hands  by  making  the  candy  move 
instead  of  the  fingers. 

It  is  not  usually  practicable  in  a  private  house  to  have 
a  hook  for  such  a  purpose,  but  two  people  can  pull  be- 
tween them  a  much  larger  piece  of  candy  than  either  one 
could  handle  satisfactorily  alone.  When  it  reaches  the 
proper  state  of  whiteness — and  the  longer  it  is  pulled  the 
whiter  and  crisper  it  will  grow — it  may  be  broken  into 
short  sticks  or  coiled  into  rings,  or  braided  or  twisted  to 
suit  the  fancy.  The  supply  of  oil  or  butter  upon  the 
fingers  may  have  to  be  renewed  frequently  at  first,  but 
not  after  the  candy  hardens. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  candy  that  may  be  made  at  the 
candy  party.  One  of  these  is  that  favorite  of  most  lovers 
of  sweets — chocolate  caramels.  For  these  put  on  the  lire 
in  a  saucepan  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  half  a  pound 
of  Baker's  chocolate,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  a  small 
cup  of  cold  water.  Boil  this  until  a  little  of  it  hardens  in 
water,  stir  into  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  butter  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla,  turn  into  buttered  pans,  and  cut 
into  squares.  If  you  like  the  sugary  soft  caramels,  stir 
the  mixture  hard  for  several  minutes  after  you  take  it 
from  the  fire,  but  should  you  prefer  the  sticky  variety, 
add  four  table-spoonfuls  of  molasses  to  your  sugar  when 
you  put  it  on  to  cook,  and  do  not  stir  it  after  it  leaves  the 
stove. 
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Maple-sugar  candy  is  also  delicious,  and  is  less  known 

than  i!  ought  to  be  For  this  \ou  must  take  I  \vo  pounds 
of  maple  sugar,  broken  ml.,  small  pieces,  and  put  II  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  quart  of  rich  milk  —  part  cream  is  better. 
I  .et  I  his  hoi  I  until  it  ivai1  hrs  tin-  Stage  where  it,  hardens  in 
o.ld  water;  pour  it  into  pans,  and  mark  it.  in  squares  as 
you  would  tall'\  or  caramels. 

[gal  is  another  popular  randy,  and  tin1  simplest,  if 
perhaps  I  he'  least  M' it'll  1 1 1  ie.  \\  a  \  I ake  I  his  is  the  follow- 
in..  |'.o:i  together  a  pound  of  sugar  and  hall'  a  eup  of 
<-old  \\ater  u nl  il  a  lillle  of  it  heroines  lint  I  Ie  when  dropped 

in  cold  water.    I  >o  not  stiri£  after  the  sugar  melts.    I '.utter 

a  shallow  till  —  ahiseuil  pan  \\ill  answer  and  cover  the 
bottom  closely  with  hlaiiched  almonds,  the  kernels  of 
hickorv.  ]iecan.  and  ha/el  nuts,  thin  strips  of  cocoannt., 
split  anil  stoned  dates,  bits  of  tigs,  etc.  "\Ylirii  the  candy 
is  done  add  to  it  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  juice.  ;,ml  pour 
it  over  \  our  nuts  and  fruits.  Mark  it  into  strips  or  squares 
when  it  is  cool. 

The  mere  thought,  of  all  the  goodies  that  can  he  made 
over  a  stove  is  enough  to  cause  one's  mouth  to  water. 
Perhaps  the  young  people  who  live  in  flats  or  in  homes 
where  the  kitchens  are  cut  on  a  small  pattern  may  think 
thai  thev  are  out  of  the  fun.  lint  it  is  possihle  to  make 
delicious  candies  in  a  dining-room  without  ever  going 
near  the  kitchen,  except  to  secure  your  supplies.  The 
sweets  you  will  make  under  these  circumstances  will  he 
French  bonbons  You  will  require  for  them  the  very 
finely  powdered  .sugar  known  as  confectioners'  XXX 
sugar.  You  will  need  three  or  four  pounds  of  this  if  \oii 
are  going  to  make  a  good  deal  of  candy. 

To  prepare  the  paste  that  is  the  basis  of  this  candy, 

measure  the  white  of  eg.j  into  a  boul.and  put  with  it 

an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  va- 
nilla flavoring.  Heat  hard,  and  then  stir  into  it  enough 
of  your  line  sugar  to  make  a  paste  that  you  can  handle 
with  your  lingers. 

Now.  if  you  wish  to  make  chocolate  creams,  form  of 
this  paste  a  number  of  small  halls  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  inside  of  the  chocolate  creams  you  liny  at  the  confec- 
tioner,'. As  these  have  to  stand  awhile  before  they  are 
dressed  in  their  brown  coats,  it  is  well  to  make  them  the 
verv  lirM  thing,  and  then  leave  the  finishing  of  these 
until  after  you  have  made  your  other  bonbons.  By  this 
time  the  balls  should  be  linn,  and  you  must  melt  half  a 
pound  of  chocolate  in  a  small  bowl  set  in  an  outer  vessel 
of  boiling  water.  This  can  easily  be  done  over  a  spirit- 
lamp.  Into  the  melted  chocolate  you  must  dip  the  white 
balls,  impaling  each  on  the  point  of  a  nut-pick  or  of  an 
olive  or  pickle  for!;.  Have  ready  some  sheets  of  waxed 
or  oiled  paper,  such  as  confectioners  use,  and  lay  your 
rhorolate  creams  011  these.  They  will  not  take  long  to 
harden,  and  if  you  are  very  fond  of  chocolate  you  may 
give  the  balls  a  second  dip  in  the  brown  hath. 

To  make  the  other  candies  you  must  have  some  dates, 
figs,  and  nuts  of  various  kinds.  English  walnuts  are  es- 
peciallj  nice,  but  almonds  are  good  also,  and  you  can 
make  many  delicious  bonbons  if  you  will  provide  your- 
self with  a  small  stock  of  such  crystallized  fruits  as  cher- 
ries, angelica,  pears,  plums,  and  ginger. 

Take  the  sugar  paste  left  over  from  your  chocolate 
creams,  or  make  more  if  you  need  it,  and  form  it  into 
small  balls,  long,  short,  or  flattened,  as  suits  your  purpi ise. 
Insert  one  of  these  in  each  date  in  the  place  of  the  stone 
you  take  out,  pressing  the  sides  of  the  date  together  just 
enough  to  show  the  line  of  while.  Divide  the  kernels  of 
an  English  walnut  and  put  between  the  halves  a  section 
of  \oiir  sugar  paste.  Put  a  bit  of  it  in  each  cherry  in 
place  of  the  pit,  and  use  your  fruits  with  it  just  as  \  ou 
did  the  walnuts.  Blanch  your  almonds,  and  put  a  whole 
one  on  each  side  of  a  hall  of  the  sugar  tilling. 

There  is  another  way  of  making  French  candies,  and 
some  people  prefer  one  and  some  the  other.  To  make  the 


Second  kind  a  little  previous  preparation  is  needed.  You 
must  boil  together  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  half 
a  pint  of  water,  ii-il/iinit  xl irriiii/.  until,  when  you  dip  a 
fork'  in  it,  long  leathery  sugar1  threads  form  on  the  tines. 
(  )r  you  may  lest  it  by  dropping  a  lillle  in  roid  u  aler.  and 
when  you  can  make  a  soft  ball  of  il  that  is  neither  sticky 

nor  brittle  beiueen   y •  thumb  and  linger  it   is  ready  to 

come  from  the  lire.  As  soon  as  il  is  cool  enough  for  you 
to  hear  \oiir  linger  in  it  hen  i  n  stirring,  and  heat  hard 
uniil  the  sugar  is  a  creamy  pasle.  It  is  then  ready  for 

Use. 

You  can  llavor  it  uitli  vanilla,  lei raspberry,  or 

what  you  will;  color  it  pink  with  the  cochineal  they  sell 
for  this.it  drug  stores,  or  yellow  from  orange  juice,  or 
brown  from  chocolate.  You  can  work  into  it  raisins, 
currants,  chopped  nuts,  and  citron,  and  make  of  it  tutti- 
frutti  candy.  You  can  mix  grated  cocoanut  with  it,  and 
have  cocoanut  -cream  candy.  You  may  use  it  with  nuts 
or  dates,  or  in  chocolate  creams  as  directed  for  the  un- 
cooked French  candies.  If  it  becomes  too  hard  to  handle, 
put  it  in  a  cup  set  in  boiling  water,  and  let  it  soften  a  lit- 
tle, hearing  in  mind,  however,  that  when  it  cools  again  it 
will  be  harder  than  it  was  before.  You  may  cut  it  into 
cakes,  triangle,  bars,  or  squares.  Indeed,  there  is  really 
no  end  to  the  changes  you  may  ring  upon  it. 

To  avoid  too  much  confusion  it  is  well  to  divide  the 
candy-makers  into  groups,  and  let  each  set  devote  itself 
to  one  variety  of  candy.  The  chocolate  creams  may  oc- 
cup\  the  attention  of  one  knot  of  young  people,  the  cream 
walnuts  and  dales  may  be  in  charge  of  another,  while  the 
tutti-frulti  candy  or  the  cocoannt  bars  may  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  third.  It  will  be  sticky  work,  and  a  provision  of 
linger-bowls  and  napkins  or  hand  towels  will  he  a  boon. 
The  fun  may  not  be  so  noisy  as  when  molasses  candy  is 
in  process  of  pulling,  but  the  French  candy  makers  udl 
have  fewer  lame  uriMs  and  sore  lingers  the  next  day 
than  will  those  who  engaged  in  the  more  old-fashioned 
sport. 

But  even  the  pleasures  of  candy-making  pall  after  a 
time,  and  the  fact  that  the  young  people  have  been  nib- 
bling sweets  all  the  evening  will  not  hinder  their  being 
eager  for  supper  when  the  signal  comes  for  that  meal. 
They  will  all  probably  be  glad  to  seek  the  seclusion  that 
a  dressing-room  grants,  and  rid  themselves  of  their  aprons 
and  of  the  traces  of  sugar  and  molasses  that  have  with- 
stood even  the  services  of  a  finger-bowl.  Only  soap  and 
\\ater  will  remove  the  lingering  stickiness  that  discloses 
itself  in  all  sorts  of  places  where  it  has  no  right  to  lie. 

A  substantial  supper  that  will  include  sandwiches, 
creamed  oysters  or  croquettes,  cocoa,  and  possibly  a  sim- 
ple salad,  is  the  best  for  such  an  affair.  Ice-cream  is 
never  out  of  place,  and  if  the  young-  guests'  digestions 
are  warranted  proof,  lemonade  will  probably  prove  pop- 
ular, for  much  consumption  of  candy  usually  induces  an 
overwhelming  thirst.  Cold  water  is  less  likely  to  pro- 
duce painful  consequences,  however. 

There  will  be  little  need  for  planning  entertainment 
for  the  guests  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  fun 
and  work  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  all  the  even- 
ing will  have  made  them  feel  wonderfully  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  they  will  require  no  urging  to  join  in  some  merry 
old  game  like  "  Blind-Mail 's-Buff,"  "Going  to  Jerusa- 
lem," 01-  "  Fox  and  Geese,"  or  to  fall  to  dancing. 

A  number  of  small  candy-boxes  should  have  been  pro- 
vided, that  each  one  may  carry  home  a  trophy  of  his  or 
her  evening's  labors.  They  may  esteem  themselves  for- 
tunate if  they  have  sufficient  prudence  in  eating  the 
work  of  their  hands  to  have  spared  themselves  other  and 
less  pleasant  souvenirs.  Even  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
ungracious,  the  hostess  should  warn  the  young  people 
against  partaking  too  freely  of  the  candy  before  it  has 
been  made  long  enough  to  be  comparatively  harm- 
less. 
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THE   TRUMPETER, 

CAN  you  IK-MI-  it?      Hark!   it   rings, 
Airiest  of  trumpet  ings  ; 
Sounding  through    tin-  sunny  \Vi-;it  lirr, 
Calling,   winged   tilings  together 
To  a   least   of  honey,  found 
III  deep  goblets  red   and   round. 
Belted  is  the  trumpeter, 
And   lie    wears   a    gallant's  spur. 
His  array    is   IVeaKed    \\  ii  li  gold, 
And   liis   liuoyaut  air  and   liold 
Is  liis  knightly  birthright.     Oh, 
See  him    puti'  his  cheeks  and   blow! 

What    strange   trumpeter   is  he, 
Do  you   ask?      The   honey-hee! 
Where   the  climbing   vines  embower 
Playing  on  a  trumpet-Mower. 

CLINTON  S<  oi.i..u:i>. 


representation  can  be  made,  and  if  a  lighted  candle  or 
lamp  is  placed  in  front  of  them  enlarged  shadows  can  be 
thrown  on  the  wall,  or  if  a  screen  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
candle,  with  the  figures  intervening,  the  spectators  cannot 
tell  how  the  effect  of  the  shadow  duel  is  produced. 


A    GIFT    EASILY   MADE. 

SOME  one,  a  wise  man,  whoever  he  be,  has  said  that  the  gilt 
made  by  a  woman's  own  hands  is  the  best  that  she  can  otiei  : 
I  hat  objects  purchased  at  a,  shop,  while-  they  may  be  tasteful 
ami  elegant  in  themselves,  of  necessity  fail  to  embody  that  sweel 
sense  of  personality  imparted  to  the  product  of  her  own  labor, 
and  that  the  simplest  thing  in  which  kindly  thoughts  are  sewn 
is  of  more  value  than  a  costly  object  which  has  entailed  ex- 


THE   PAPER   DUELLISTS. 

IF  you  suspend  two  heavy  bodies,  say  an  apple  and  a 
pear,  by  threads  near  each  other,  and  pull  the  apple 
back,  so  that  when  released  h  will  in  its  oscillations  come 
in  contact  with  the  pear,  you  will  find  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  well-known  physical  law,  it  will  impart  its  mo- 
mentum to  the  pear,  which  will  take  up  the  oscillation. 
and  the  apple  will  remain  at  rest,  until  the  pear  upon  its 
return  reverses  tin-  operation  and  the  apple  takes  up  the 
motion;  then  the  pear  remains  at  rest  until  the  return 
impact  again  starts  it  upon  its  travels. 

Now,  to  utilize  this  principle,  let  us  substitute  for  the 
thread  two  pieces  of  wire,  which  shall  pierce  the  apple 
and  pear  respectively  so  that,  they  will  remain  suspended. 
giving  each  wire  a  double  turn  over  a  small  nail  or  brad 
fastened  on  the  edge  of  a.  table  or  board,  having  the  nails 
near  enough  together  to  carry  out  the  experiment.  Bend 
the  top  end  of  the  wire  at  right  angles,  making  a  horizon 
tal  arm,  say  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  then 
turn  up  the  end  vertically,  cutting  it  oil  so  as  to  leave  it 
about  two  or  three  inches  high. 

Then  cut  out  of  card-board  a  couple  of  figures  of  men  in 
a  fencing  attitude,  with  swords  extended  and  the  left  arms 
extended  behind  them  in  the  attitude  of  delivering  a 
thrust.  Use  some  sealing-wax  to  fasten  them  to  the  up- 
right arms  of  wire  extending  above  the  table.  Now  pull 
back  the  apple  and  start  the  oscillations,  and  you  haveaii 
active  duel  in  progress  between  the  two  figures,  which 


•will  continue  as  long  as  the  weights  keep  in  motion. 
But  the  battle  is  bloodless,  as  when  one  thrusts  the  other 
is  continually  getting  out  of  danger. 

By   properly  marking   the   figures  with   ink  a  lifelike 


penditiire  of  money,  but  not  of  time.  Ami  as  von  are  all  young 
w  omen,  in  the  \  cry  sw  eetest.  fieshest  part  of  \oiir  lives,  the  rule 
holds  good  for  yon,  and  applies  (plile  as  much  to  your  Easter 
offerings  as  to  your  mamma's  larger  giffs.  There  is  a,  sense  of 
the  personality  of  tin-  giver  which  becomes  a  part  of  every  gift 
of  her  own  making  that  can  never  be  imparted  in  quite  the  sauie, 
w  ay  to  any  other  sort.  Then- fore,  if  you  make  up  \  our  minds  to 
do  the  work,  and  manufacture  such  a  pretty  triilc  as  the  oue 
the  drawing  shows,  yon  may  be  quite  sure  it  will  carry  safely 
the  message  of  love,  and  will  be  doubly  welcome  wherever  it 
may  go. 

The  materials  required  are  the  shells  of  three  ostrich  eggs, 
some  curled  white  hair,  a  bit  of  silk,  a  bit  of  coarse-mesh  white 
veiling,  and  a  bottle  of  gold  bronze.  Each  of  the  cups  is 
only  half  the  size  of  the  shell,  or  a  very  little  more,  but.  as  you 
must  use  the  same  end  for  each,  you  will  require  the  three  sin  11s. 
They  are  very  beautiful  both  in  texture  and  in  the  creamy-white 
color,  and  so  strong  that  they  will  endure  handling,  and  render 
cpiite  as  good  service  as  china. 

First  chip  off  the  smaller  ends  of  the  eggs  till  you  have  three 
cups  of  equal  size  with  irregularly  broken  edges.  Then  stand 
them  all  upon  the  table, and  carefully  mark  the  points  at  which 
they  touch.  Drill  small  holes  through  the  shells  at  each  of  the 
points  marked,  and  tie  tin-  cups  tirinly  together  with  narrow 
white  ribbon.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  glue  them  fast  together  with 
stratena  or  Japanese  cement.  In  either  case  they  will  stand 
quite  tinn,  and  will  perfectly  support  one  another. 

On  tin-  outside  of  all  three  shells  paint,  with  the  gold  bronze, 
some  simple  lloral  design,  and  gild  all  the  edges  in  an  uueven 
border,  if  you  wish  to  present  the  Easter  colors,  of  pure  white  arid 
gold.  Or,  if  yon  prefer  to  use  pink,  blue,  or  yellow,  paint  the 
flower  in  its  natural  colors,  and  only  gild  the  edge. 

When  the  paint  or  the  bronze  is  dry  yon  will  be  ready  to  make 
the  two  cushions,  one  for  pins,  and  one  for  hair-pins;  the  third 
en  ji  you  will  leave  just  as  it  stands,  to  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
rings  and  jewelled  pins. 

To  make  the  pin-cushion  cut  a  disk  of  card-board  that  fits  in 
just  below  the  edge  of  the  cup, and  in  it  make  a  cushion  covered 
with  soft  silk.  Then  paste  round  the  inner  rim.  and  drop  tin- 
covered  disk  into  place  to  dry.  after  which  that  part  of  the  work 
will  be  done,  and  you  can  make  the  hair-pin  cushion  for  the  t  bird 
bowl. 

Fill  up  all  the  space  with  the  loose  curled  hair,  and  cut  a  disk 
of  veiling  slightly  larger  than  the  opening  of  the  cup.  Paste 
round  tin-  inner  rim,  and  gently  but  tirmly  press  the  edge  of  the 

net  into  place.  Then  let  it  all  bccot [iiite  dry.  and  either  till 

the  cushions  with  pins  and  hair-pins  of  assorted  sizes,  or  leave 
them  ready  for  use.  as  \ou  may  prefer. 
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A    WINTER    (IIK)ST. 
Tin:  winter  wind  is  moaning  now 

So  mournfully  duel   sadly,  Ihal 
I    I  linik   it    is   Ilic   iuioii\\  in;;  nl' 

The,  ghost  of  some  old  Thomas-cat. 


THE    PAST   AND   THE   FUTURE. 

JJoitKiK  (/»  ii  unlit'/-  moii/!).  "Oh,  mamma,  I  wish  1  only  liad  all 
the  money  I'\e  .spent  for  caudy." 

MAMMA  (i>i-nii(Ui/).  "  My  boy  would  put  it  in  his  sa\  ings-bank, 
wouldn't  he  .'" 

Kinu'.ii:  (deliberately).  "  Xo,  ma'am       I'd  liny  more  randy.'' 


NEW    1st:    Full   THE   TEI.KHIONK. 

Ill  1:1  's  a  storj  nf  Ihe  leleplmne  as  il  is  used,  or  almsed.  in 
Russia.  The  use  of  Ihe  instrnmenl  to  intimidate  prisoners  is 
I  he  i  n  \  en  [  ion  ul'  a  poliee  inspector  a  I  I  >de>.sa.  A  man  was  one 
da\  Inoimlii  mio  Ihe  police  station,  charged  with  having  e - 

lllitted  a  serious  robbery.       Tile    inspeelor    had    some   dlllirnlly   ill 

[iroxinn    I  he  ease,  and   had    leeonrsr    lo  an   in^ci s  si  ralHgcni. 

lie  weni    id    ihe  le]e|)]ione  in   an    ad.ji  H  ii' IIL;  n .and   askrd   tin- 

I'li-lK  at  tile  eelitral  ol'lire  lo  speak  inlo  the  l  list  rn  me  1 1 1  I  he 
follou  iii  i;  words,  in  a  .solemn  tone,  "  1st  no  Smelianski.  \  mi  must 

roll  less    Ihe    rohhel  \    ;    if  \  on    doll' I    \  oil   are  snrr    to   lie  srnf  rnrrd. 

and  \  our  [inilislinienl   will  lie  all  I  he  more  srvrrr." 

ll<-    then    sent     for    the    prisoner   and    qiiesi  ionrd   him   a^ain. 

threatening   lo  appeal   lo  tl maehine"   lo  ^el   at    Ihe   truth. 

Tin-  line!'  Imi'si  mio  a  lannh.  lint  the  inspeelor  hehl  the  Ic-le- 
|ilionr  lo  his  ear,  and  ,i;ave  I  he  pi  eeoneerled  signal.  The  result 
w  as  as  e_\  peel  I'll.  The  roj;iir,  I  en  i  lied  liy  the  w  ai  nin^  ill  tered  hy 
the  nneanny  "  niaehinr,"  at  once  made  a  clean  lirrasl  of  it. 


AM>  OFF. 
K  IJixiio.  " Say, papa,  the  little l)oj  m -\t  door  has  a  m  \v 

liie\  ele.  and  he  is  learning  lo  ride  on  it." 
Mi:.  IIlM  HI.    "How    is  he  fjrtt  ini;  on  .'" 
I  iii] '.I '.!]•:.    "  'J'hat's  a  I  mil  t   all  he  does  —  is  to  net  oil." 


NOT    PARTICULAR. 

WlM.IF,   SIUXSON.   "  My  Sunday-si'hool    teacher   wants    me    to 
repeal  a  verse  from  the  ISilde  every  day." 
BoBIili:  liixiio.    "\\Tial  did  yon  lell  him''" 
\\TLLIK.  "I  said  I  wouldn't  mind  if  it  was  the  same  verse." 


NEITHER. 

TEACIIFK.  "  Now.  children.  I  want  to  explain  the  difference 
between  lady  and  woman.  .Suppose  one  of  either  class  should 
be  seated  in  a  horse-car,  and  should  give  up  her  seat  to  an  old 
gentleman,  what  would  she  be  '!" 

BltlGHT  I'xiY.   "  I  nuess  she  vrnuld  be  a  phenomenon." 


TllEV'VB    Ullilt    .'1    IllVek     -  I II  .  V.  - 1 1 1:1  II    hcl'C, 

He  SIM-DIM  holli   ln:m-  ;unl   ^reflf, 
Just  like  some  ^raiid  «ilil  ]HJI<»  wlio 
C'uuM  muUc  or  uiur  tli-/  state. 


A    TIMID    IIEP.O. 


And  yet  ilcnpile  tliis  SL-fining,  he's 

A  coward,  to  tlify  sny, 
Who'll  lake  to  flight  without  a  doubt 

The  first  sunshiny  day. 


\\\ 
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TU'U    1)111, 1, AILS    A     YKAK. 


HOW  NEW  YORK  WILL  BE  DEFENDED. 


BY    CAPTAIN     HOWARD     PATTERSON. 


SEVERAL  years  ain>,  when  an  unpleasantness  arose  t>e- 
I  ween  this  country  and  England  over  the  Newfomid- 
land  fisheries,  it  was  claimed  by  certain  of  our  officers  that 
one  of  John  Bull's  battle-ships  could  anchor  off  Coney  Isl- 
and, out  of  si<;-htof  thi?  soldiers  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  with 
her  long-rani;e  guns  bombard  Xc\v  York  city  into  ruins. 
This  statement  sent  a  thrill  of  alarm  through  the  country , 
and  awakened  the  people  from  their  false  dream  of  se- 
curity to  realize  that  the  seaboard  cities  were  at  the  mercy 
of  any  powerful  foe  who  mijfht  invade  them  from  the 
water.  Immediately  measures  were  adopted  to  so  fortify 
the  approaches  to  our  harbors  that  a  hostile  fleet  would 
find  the  gauntlet  too  ha/ardous  to  run. 

Did  our  authorities  at  Washington  decide  upon  build- 


in  y  forts  <>f  unusual  thickness  of  wall,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  resisting  the  masses  of  metal  that  might  be  hurled 
against  them?  By  no  means;  because  it  was  known  that 
a  modern  projectile  would  bore  through  stone  and  mortar 
as  though  it  was  so  much  cheese.  Another  point  that 
they  thought  of  was  that  the  platforms,  called  military- 
tops,  on  the  masts  of  war  ships,  as  well  as  the  rails  of 
those  vessels,  bristle  \\ithrapid-fireeaiinoii  and  Gat.ling- 
<j;ims.  and  that  such  an  iron  and  leaden  deluge-  would  be 
poured  through  the  port-holes  of  an  ordinary  fort  that 
the  artillerymen  would  be  swept  away  as  quickly  as  they 
Leathered  about  the  guns,  leaving  the  lleet  at  liberty  to 
knock  the  fortification  to  pieces  or  to  sail  past  it  into  the 
harbor  to  sack  and  fire  the  city. 
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I  ncler  lln-si-  considerations  it  he-came  necessary  to  |ini 
vide  a  system  that  would  insure-  pro ie.(-i  ion  to  the  soldiers, 
and  give-  ihe  advantage  I"  ihe-  e-oasi  defenders. 

In  the  proposed  plan  three  interesting  kinds  of  ord 
nance  ai'6  to  lie  used,  the  lirst  be-ing  Iliat  of  a  huge.  1C,  inch 

lireech  loading  rifle,  mounted  within  a  revolving  turi'el  of 
steel  buill  m  the  shape  of  an  ii'on  pot  turned  upside  down, 
so  that  anything  striking  ii  ma\  be  deflected  or  turned 

awaj  on  account,  of  its  rounded  surface.       The  si nd  kind 

of  defensive  \veapou  is  that  of  the  10-inch  hre-edi-loae  i  i  n  g 
rille.  mounted  on  a  plall'orni  lielo\v  the  surface  of  the 
g  rou  nd,  and  ari'a  li'ji'd  SO  as  to  he  raised  to  t  lie  level  of  I  hi' 

Si •    by    steam    or    hydraulic    power.      'Phis    platform    is 

ited  when  tin-  piece  is  ready  for  lirmg.  and  iimnedj- 
ate'h  lowered  out  of  sight  after  il  has  lieen  discha  rge-el. 
The  third  and  last  device  is  a  l.'iinch  dynamite  gun 
inoiinled  on  what  is  known  as  a  disappearing  carriage, 
because  as  soon  as  il  is  tired  it  sinks  from  the  vie\\  of 
those  outside  the  fort  i  I  ica  I  ions.  This  Uihe,  fifty  feet  in 
•i.  carries  an  awful  messenger  of  ruin,  in  contacl 
with  which  the  mightiest  iron  ship  that  floats  would  he 
torn  and  mangled  as  though  its  sides  were  of  paper  and 
its  I'ihs  of  card-hoard.  The  long  harre]  is  raised  into  a 
pusit  ion  for  lirmg  by  counterpoise  weights,  and  its  natura  I 
recoil  after  hei  n  g  discharged  tlirow.s  it  hack  again  belov, 
the  top  of  t  he  works. 

All  these  guns  are  aimed  cither  hefore  the  port-hole1 
side  of  the  turret  is  revolved  toward  the  enemy,  or  the 
platform  readies  its  height,  or  the  iron  arms  of  the  dis- 
appearing carriage  lift  the  gnu  into  vic'W  of  the  naval 
gunners. 

The  question  might  well  he  asked,  how  is  it  possihle  to 
point  the  guns  \\lien  the  target  is  hidden  from  sight '. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  very  interi-sting.  and  to 
make  it.  p  -rfectly  clear  we  will  begin  at,  the  starli  ng- point 
of  the  theory,  so  as  to  trace  it  in  an  orderly  way  to  tin- 
end. 

The  map  of  the  waters  within  several  miles  of  the  en 
trance  to  the  port  is  divided  by  imaginary  parallel  lines, 
formini1'  a  greal  number  of  small  squares,  so  I  hat  1  he  chart 
of  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eoast  looks  like  an  enor- 
mous checker -board.  The  sides  of  every  one  of  these 
squares  measure  one  hundred  yards,  or  three  hundred  feel. 
and  the  square  thai  is  t  lie  farthest  from  the  fortification  is 
called  ''No.  l,"and  from  this  the  numbers  increase, until 
each  particular  square  has  received  this  kind  of  distin- 
guishing mark,  and  can  be  referred  to  immediately  by 
simply  staling  its  number.  In  addition  to  this,  tin- army 
engineers  calculate  the  distance  from  each  and  everyone 
of  these  squares  to  each  and  every  gun  in  the  coast  de- 
fence, and  figure  out  the  direction  in  which  the  guns 
must,  he  trained  (turned  to  right  or  left),  and  the  amount 
that  the  nia//,ie-s  of  the  pieces  must  he  lilted  skyward 
(which  is  called  the  degree  of  elevation  I,  in  order  that  the 
projectiles  may  fall  into  square  J,  or  L2,  or  35,  and  soon, 
according  to  the  block  in  which  it  is  determined  that  the 
enemy's  ship  is  situated. 

But  how  is  it  possihle  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  to 
decide  positively  the  square  in  question. - 

This  is  ascertained  by  what  is  known  as  cross-bearings ; 
that  is,  two  bearings  of  the  same  vessel  taken  at  the  same 
instant  from  different  stations  or  points  of  view.  Let  us 
suppose-  that  looking  out  seaward  a  ship  is  discovered 
hearing  south  \~i  east  from  one  place  of  observation, 
and  north  45"  east  from  the  other.  Now,  if  these  two 
lines  are  marked  em  the  map  they  will  be  found  to  run 
in  such  directions  as  to  finally  cross,  and  the  point  of 
crossing  locates  the  square  in  which  the  vessel  is. 

For  this  purpose  two  places  are  selected  in  opposite  di- 
rections from  the  fortifications  which  afford  a  clear  view 
of  all  the  squares  on  the-  map.  and  observing-towers  are 
built  to  give  shelter  and  safety  to  those-  on  duty  within. 
At  each  of  these  observatories  army  ollicers  are  stationed 


to  measure  the  angle  of   be-armi:    of    an\    vessel    indicated 

tee  ilie-m   b\    ihe-  e- inandinL:'  ollie-er  of   the-   coasl    defence. 

and  to  reporl  the  same-  to  him  either  h\  te-legraph  or  le-le 
phone  connecting  the-  two  wale-h  tou  e-rs  v,  nh  I  he-  central 
station  in  the-  works.  When  these  angle's  or  hearings 
are  rccei ve-el  hy  the-  latte-r  they  are  transferred  quickly  te> 
the  chart,  and  the-  square  in  which  the  ve-ssd  lies  is  at 
once-  ase-e-rtained.  and  comm  u  n  icated  lei  the'  captains  e,f 
Ihe  turret  and  hidden  hallerles.  These  o|lice-rs  consult 
the-ir  'j'uiile'  beieiks,  (ruin  the  guns  accordingly,  e-levale  Ihe 

platforms,  then  lire- the- pa s  b\   pressi  ng  electric  Imllons, 

t  lie-  wires  of  which  an-  connected  u  it  h  i  he-  firing-primers 

in    I  lie1  rear  of  the-  guns. 

If.  in-had  of  the-  vessel  lying  at  re-si,  she-  is  steaming 
ae-i'<:  -.the  line  of  lire,  her  course-  anil  speed  nia\  be-  in- 
stantly h-ariied  by  taking  a  si-e-emd  se-rie-s  e,f  angles,  and 
noting  Ihi1  e-.Hirse  and  distance  sailed  in  the  inte-rval  be 
twi-en  bearings.  Then,  instead  of  the  commanding  e>llie-e-r 
directing-  llie-  guns  to  he-  lire-d  at  the  sepiare-  oi-cupn-el  al 
the-  instant,  he  calculates  where-  the  shi))  will  lie  by  the 
time  the  guns  are  trained,  and  gives  orders  i-onformably. 

Should  the  ships  of  tin-  I-III-IIM  altempt  lei  enle-r  Hie- 
harbor  under  <-ove-r  of  the  night  they  would  invite  alnieisl 
e-e-rlain  destruction,  for  the-  eh-ctric  se-an-lilights  em  the 
defe-nces  will  s\\e-e-p  tin-  ocean,  and  pry  into  every  nook 
and  corm-r  of  the  coast-line  from  the  time  that  darkness 
falls  until  the  morning  light.  If  a  ship  is  disceiveivd 
trying  te>  steal  in  past,  the1  forts  the-  electric  liiihf  will  be 
ke.pi  upon  her.  and  she  will  thus  become  a  glowing  tar- 
".e-l  lor  the  gunners  em  the  shore. 

Let  its  imagine  that  war  has  just  he-en  declared  against 
this  country  by  Kngland.  which  power,  hoping  to  lind  us 
uni»re]iareel.  se-nels  a  strong  tlee-t  eif  battle-ships  from  Hali- 
fax to  capture  tin-  city  of  New  York-.  We  will  also  con- 
sider  that  the  declaration  of  war  having  been  made  sooner 
than  was  anticipated  by  us.it  has  been  impossible  to  as- 
semble a  white  squadron  for  the  protection  of  the  port. 

<Mi  a  bright  siimim-r  morning  in  his  conning  ulirect- 
iiiLi'i  tower,  overlooking  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy 
He iok.<  ieneral  \V  hippie,  of  the  United  States  army,  is  talk- 
inn'  with  his  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Koberts,  who  has  just 
turned  away  from  the  telegraph  and  telephone  instru- 
ments e-em tiny  the  two  observing  -  towers  with  the 

commanding  ollicer's  station  situated  within  and  ele- 
vated above  the  defences. 

''Both  instruments  are  working  satisfactorily,  Gen- 
eral," reports  the.  Adjutant.  Then,  at  the  gray -haired 
soldier's  invitation,  he  is  about  to  seat  himself,  when  an 
ordi'i-ly  ascends  the  flight  of  stairs  leading  from  the  room 
below,  salutes,  and  presents  a  telegram. 

The  stron.tr  lines  on  the  old  General's  face  deepen  and 
his  keen  e-yes  light  up  ominously  as  he  reads  the  message. 

"Roberts,"  he  says,  "the  British  squadron  has  just 
been  discovered  off  Fire  Island,  heading  fiir  Xew  York. 
We  have  two  hours  grace.  Assemble  the  batteries  for 
iiispe-ct  iein  and  drill." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  commander  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  passing  from  one  battery  to  another,  critically 
inspecting  the  various  mechanisms,  and  making  sugges- 
tions to  the.  captains  of  the  guns.  Then  the  drill  com- 
mences. The  cannoneers  throw  off  their  coats  and  mil 
up  their  shirt  sleeves,  so  as  to  give  sinew  and  muscle  free 
play,  for  the  working  of  these  engines  of  war  is  no  easy 
task.  From  the  magazines  and  shot-sheds  in  the  rear  of 
the  turrets  and  platforms  small  push-cars  trundle  along 
on  the  narrow-gauge  tracks,  carrying  dummy  charges  and 
preijeci.iles  to  the  gunners.  The  "artillerymen  train  the 
piee'es.  and  lift  them  em  high  to  point  at  imaginary  foes. 
Telegraph  instruments  click  and  telephone  bells  ring 
trom  one  enu  of  the  works  to  the  other,  as  orders  and 
messages  fly  to  the  dill'erent  stations  from  the  command- 
ing officer's  tower. 
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Later  (in.  when  1lic  drill  is  ended,  the  men  are  sent.  to 
dinner,  for  Genera,!  Whipple  is  too  old  and  too  experi- 
enced an  officer  to  expect  ihe  best  work  from  hungrv 
soldiers. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy  are  made  out  from  the  Highlands  ()f  Xavesink. 
approaching  the  coast  in  extended  formation.  Warning 
of  ihe  danger  having  been  sent  to  several  vessels  anchor- 
ed behind  the  Hook,  these  are  now  seen  being  rapidly 
loued  iii  the  direction  of  the  city.  Down  in  the  south- 
east two  A  merican  clipper-ships  under  full  sail  are  stand- 
ing for  the  harbor,  unsuspicious  of  the  fate  lurking  so 
near  them,  for  they  have  been  at.  Sea  for  months,  and 
know  not  that  hostilities  have  begun.  Thev  camml 
fail  to  observe  the  ten  grim  -  looking  vessels  beading 
to  the  westward,  but  probably  consider  them  "on  a 
peaceful  errand  bent."  so  without,  fear  hold  to  a,  course 
that  will  soon  brine-  them  under  the  guns  of  the  south- 
ernmost vessel  of  Ihe  line. 

The  anxious  patriotic  thousands  who  have  gathered 
from  Brooklyn  and  New  York  and  Jersey  (  'it y.  and  who, 
defying  the  peril  of  their  exposed  situation,  blacken  the 
sands  on  the  Coney  Island  shore,  fiercely  ask  one  anoth- 
er if  it  is  not  possible  to  signal  to  the  ships.  Those  who 
are  provided  with  marine  Classes  suddenly  shout,  with 
joy  and  relief,  for  they  see  the  nearest  sai  line-vessel  spin 
around  and  bear  away  to  ihe  southwest,  followed  a  mo- 
ment later  by  the  other.  What  was  it  that  gave  them 
such  timely  warning?  At  that  distance  from  the  land 
it  was  impossible  for  the  vessels  to  make-  out.  the  two 
white  and  blue  flag's  of  flie  international  code  signifying 
"  You  are  in  danger." 

Out  there  between  the  two  Yankee  ships  a  column  of 
black  smoke  shoots  into  the  air,  and  from  beneath  it  a 
low-lying  something  darts  away  with  incredible  speed  in 
the  direction  of  the  beach.  Almost  hidden  from  observa- 
tion by  the  lowness  of  her  sides  a  torpedo-boat  has  stolen 
out  from  the  cover  of  the  land  and  warned  the  ships 
of  their  danger.  A  plucky  deed,  deserving  the  hearty 
cheers  that  honor  it. 

All  this  time  the  majestic  men-of-war  have  pursued 
their  course  in  the  direction  of  the  harbor  mouth,  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  coming  on  warily  now,  having 
learned  from  experience  in  days  long  past  that  Brother 
Jonathan  is  not  a  foe  to  be  despised  when  he  rolls  up 
his  sleeves. 

The  giant  16-inch  rille  in  the  turret  is  loaded,  but 
pointed  toward  the  Jersey  shore,  waiting  for  the  com- 
mand that  will  swing  it  half-way  around  the  circle  to 
hurl  its  deadly  missile  at  one  of  the  black  hulls  coming 
so  silently  on.  The  10-inch  rilles  and  the  dynamite  gun 
are  also  ready,  but  the  latter  can  only  be  used  when  the 
moving  targets  otl'er  much  nearer  marks  than  at  present. 

It,  must,  be  that  at  least  one  of  the  on  coming  ships  has 
drawn  within  the  checkered  surface,  for  the  electric 
gong  is  sounded  from  the  conning-tower,  a  signal  for 
every  man  to  take  his  place  for  action.  Then  to  the 
turret  comes  the  telephone  order,  "Square  seven."  The 
next  moment  the  dome  of  stec>|  turns  noiselessly  around 
until  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  points  true  for  the  indicated 
square.  An  awful  shock  and  roar  follow.  Then  the 
turret  revolves  attain,  and  almost,  before  the  smoke  has 
blown  awav  the  frowning  muzzle  is  once  more  looking 
out  across  the  Jersey  hills. 

From  the  conning-to\ver  comes  the  message,  "You 
are  one  hundred  yards  short  and  lifty  yards  to  the  left." 

The  captain  corrects  the  elevation,  makes  a  new  allow- 
ance for  the  wind  that  is  blowing  across  the  line  of  fire, 
then  gives  the  word,  and  the  tower  circles.  A  breath 
less  moment,  then  a,  second  mighty  roar  as  the  electric 
button  is  pressed  that  sends  the  iron  greeting.  Even  in 
the  turret,  amid  the  echoes  of  the  last,  discharge,  the  wild 
hurrahs  of  the  multitude  over  on  the  Long  Island  shore 


are  (dearly  heard.  The  great  missile  has  struck  the  Hag 
ship,  tearing  away  the  smoke  stack,  and  making  a  wreck 
of  the  light  work  above  the  deck. 

Now  Ihe  licet  opens  a  rapid  lire  upon  the  Hook,  and 
the  air  is  thick  with  iron  bolts.  The  vessels  Hying  the 
while  ensign  with  the  blood-red  CI'OSS  of  St.  George  in 
the  upper  corner  draw  nearer  Sandy  Hook-. 

For  the   lirst  time   the  long  slender  snout  of  the  dyna 
mile   gun    peers  over  the   parapet.       A   wicked    hissing,  so 
sharp  that  it  is  delected  above  the  infernal  din,  gives  evi 
del      •    that    the   charge    has    Li'one    forth.      Straight   as  an 
arrow   'I   goes,  and  strikes  ihe   leading  ship  full   and    fair 
upon    l.he  side,  bursting   its  way  into  the  vessel,  and   leav 
ing  a  gaping  won  ml.  thro  ugh  which  the  water  nisi ic.-, ;  t  hen 
the  great   frigate  plunges  beneath    the  surface. 

There  are  hearts  of  oak  out  there  on  those  ships,  for  a 
minute  later  a  dozen  boats  are  being  rowed  over  the  fatal 
spot,  dragging  the  survivors  from  the  water,  and  although 
the  liring  continnes.it  is  noticed  that  the  guns  within 
the  defences  are  directed  away  from  the  place  where  the 
work  of  rescue  is  going  on. 

Leaving  one  ship  to  pick  up  the  boats,  the  licet  now 
steam  in  a  circle  bet  u  ecu  them  and  the  shore,  pouring 
such  streams  of  iron  and  lead  upon  the  beach  that  the 
white  sand  is  driven  in  showers  over  the  crest  of  the 
breaM-works  and  falls  in  clouds  of  snow  upon  the  artil- 
lerymen below;  but  still  with  pendulumlike  regularity 
the  turret  revolves,  the  platform  rilles  rear  their  threaten- 
ing heads  for  an  instant,  above  the  parapet,  and  the  iron 
arms  of  the  dynamite  gun  lift  themselves  into  the  air, 
then  sink  quickly  back  to  rest  again. 

Brave  men  I  hat  those  Englishmen  are.  they  soon  rea  I  i/.e 
that  they  are  lighting  against,  hopeless  odds,  for  both 
military  masts  of  another  ship  have  been  blown  away  by 
the  terrible  dynamite  gun  that  they  cannot  silence,  and 
the  rilled  cannon  are  battering  and  piercing  their  devoted 
hulls;  so  a  signal  from  the  Hag-ship  directs  the  ileel,  to 
scatter  and  make  their  way  out  of  range;  but  this  thev 

d I  succeed  in  doing  until  two  of  them  are  so  disabled 

that  they  are  taken  in  tow. 

When  it,  is  realized  that  the  enemy  is  beaten  off,  shouts 
of  thanksgiving  and  triumph  roll  across  the  water  to 
where  the  soldiers  are  proudly  talking  over  the  battle 
they  have  won. 

The  excited  multitudes  have  dispersed,  the  enemy's 
ships  have,  sunk  from  view  below  the  horizon  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  night  has  fallen.  Within  the  defences  at 
Sandy  Hook  the  soldiers  are  again  standing  by  the  guns, 
or  at  "  quarters."  as  it  is  termed,  and  in  the  conning- 
tower  General  Whipple  and  several  of  his  staff  are  dis 
cussing  the  fight.  Outside,  the  electric  searchlights  on 
the  two  observatories  are  playing  to  and  fro,  penetrating 
the  gloom. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  both  .telephone  bells  start 
jingling,  and  when  the  General  answers  the  calls,  he 
hears.  "One  of  the  British  ships  to  the  eastward,  within 
the  ramre  of  I  he  search-light. " 

Under  cover  of  the  night  the  English  fleet  are  making 
an  attempt,  to  run  past  the  fortifications  and  gain  the  bar 
bor.  for  if  they  can  only  once  pass  the  batteries.  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  (  'it  \  ,  and  the  Hudson  Kiver  will 
be  at  their  mercy. 

General  Whipple  presses  a  button  in  the  key-board  be- 
fore him,  and  the  clanging  of  an  electric  gong  in  tin- 
batteries  down  below  starts  the  machinery  of  war  into 
action. 

"  ( live  me  the  bearing  of  the  ship."  he  directs  over  one 
wire,  then  instantly  repeats  the  orders  to  the  officer  in  the 
other  observing-tower. 

Lieutenant  Roberts  hangs  over  the  checkej-ed  map. 
instruments  in  hand,  and  when  the  required  information 
is  received  he  quickly  plots  the  angles,  and  calls  "  Square 
one  hundred  and  twenty." 
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"That's  pretty  near  i  n,"  answers  tlie  (ieiieral,  as  ho 
coir)municates  the  number  to  several  of  tlie  lotteries,  and 
the  next  instant  an  almost  siniiiltaniMHis  outburst  shatters 
the  peaceful  summer  night. 

The  light  is  too  iiiieertain  to  positively  truce  tl  .••  course 
of  the  projectiles,  or  to  determine  the  amount  of  damage 
done  by  them,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  enemy  is  satisfied 
as  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  coast -defenders  and  the 
hopelessness  of  gaining  the  channel  loading  to  tlie  har- 
bor, for  tlie  ship  is  turned  quickly  about,  and  is  soon  out 
of  range. 

All  night  the  long  beams  of  tlie  search-lamps  play  over 
the  waters,  but  nothing  further  is  brought  into  view. 

It  is  just  before  daybreak  ill  the  conning-towcr.  The 
General,  his  lieutenant,  and  another  ntlicer.  are  all  sit- 
tini;'  upright  in  their  chairs,  silently  waiting,  as  they  have 
lieen  waiting  all  night  long. 

"What's  the  time.  Lieutenant  '."  asked  the  General. 

"Twenty  minutes  to  four,  sir." 

"  Very  good,  sir.      It  must  be  near  day." 

"  I  see  light  breaking  to  the  eastward  now.  sir,"  replies 
the  other  officer. 

"  Try  tlie  Highlands  on  the  line,  sir,  and  see  if  they  can 
tell  us  anything."  says  the  commander. 

There  is  a  riipj-in^  of  bells,  a  moment's  delay,  and  then 
a  bright  smile  conies  over  the  Lieutenant's  face  as  he  turns 
to  his  commander,  and  says,  "Jackson  says  he  sees  to  the 
horizon,  sir.  and  there  is  not  a  sail  in  sight." 

"Thank  Heaven!     Its  over,  then." 


cans  In  eats'  tails,  but  1  dcm'l   remember  ever  seeing  a  doL. 

si>  treated,  and  usually  if  any  little  fellow  looks  up  at  you 

and  asks  you  u  il  h  Ins  eyes  or  wil  li  a  pal  belie  little  ua;: 
of  his  tail  to  give  him  a  bone,  yon  do  \oiir  lies!  to  linil 
him  one.  or  something  that  he  will  like  pretty  nearlv  as 

well. 

In  the  Madison  Square  Garden  lasl  week  there  were  no 

sad  specimens  of  dou  hood,  bill  t  he  lif 
teen  hundred  carefully  brought  upfel- 
lo\\s  were  unite  as  interesting  as  the 
do'j,  any  of  us  had  ever  seen.  The 
(lanli-n  is  a  hii".e  place,  like  two  old 
Koman  amphitheatres  joined  togeth- 
er, and  on  the  Hour,  arranged  in  little 
lanes,  each  in  his  own  particular 
house,  were  the  doe-s.  all  elassilied  iu 
their  different  families.  Around  the 
>nles  of  the  ball  on  the  raised  liei-s  of 
seats  was  another  row  of  little  houses, 
containing  the  smallest  dogs — the 
poodles  and  the  Sieves,  and  the  other 
leilous  thut  come  under  the  head  of 
"  pet  dogs." 

As  you  came  in  from  (he  street, 
down  below  on  the  lloor  of  the  Gar- 
den, there  uere  right  ill  front  of  you 
the  St.  Bernards,  the  mastill's.  and 
the  other  giants  of  their  race.  Pool- 
old  "Major  McKinley  "  hadn't  been 

measured  for  his  compartment.   It  was 

like  all  tlie  others,  built  to  a  scale 

ii  scale  that  did  not  take  into  account  his  size.  He 
kepi,  getting  up  and  turning  round  and  round,  Irving 
to  make  the  place  big  enough  to  lie  down  in.  and 
then  giving  it  up  finally  he  would  lie  down  with  a  dis- 
gusted slum]),  put  his  great  tongue  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  look  up  with  an  expression  that  said  very  plainly: 
"There's  no  use  trying.  The  place  is  wretched,  and  I 
might  iis  ui-11  accept  it."  And  then  in  a  minute,  with 
V.  runts  of  vexation,  he  would  get  up  and  begin  again. 

Every  dog  had  his  own  particular  discomfort,  but  they 
all  agreed  in  consulting  the  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  who  came  along  or  patted  and  spoke  to  them. 
Here  and  there  one  big  fellow  was  too  anxious  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  next-door  neighbors,  or  get  up  a 
little  quid  liL'lit  on  his  own  account.  The  keepers  had 
put  in  a  double  \\ire  partition  and  stuffed  the  space  in  be- 
tween with  straw.  I'.iil  amon^  the  big  fellows  there  was 


DOG  DAYS  ix  FF.m;r.\i^ . 

r,V    .losEPH    HAMMOND. 

PERHAPS  it  is  because  dogs  cannot  speak,  perhaps  it 
is  because  they  have  such  great  line  eyes,  but  for 
some  reason  or  Other  everybody  loves  them;  and  though 
the  particular  do^  in  question  is  a  bedraggled  fellow  yon 
find  on  your  door-step  coming  home  from  school,  you 
cannot  help  saying  a  kind  word  to  him,  even  if  you  drive 
him  away  while  saying  it.  Boys  sometimes  do  tie  tin 


"GOODNESS  KNOWS  i  DIDN'T  COMK  HKKK  OK  MY  OWN  ACCORD.' 

too  much   natural   dignity  and  too  much  good-nature  to 
give  any  cause  for  these  straw  walls. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Garden,  with  its  little  alleys  or  dog 
kennels  on  every  side,  was  an  open  space  where  the  par- 
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ticuhir  class  of  hounds  or  poodles  or  mastilt's  were 
brought  in  a  body  to  be  judged  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes,  or  for  honorable  mention,  and  when  anyone 
of  them  had  tin-  "blue  ribbon  "—the  emblem  that,  showed 
he  was  the  best  of  all  in  that  class— tied  in  his  collar,  he 
looked  as  proud  as  could  be.  At  other  times  this  central 
ring  was  the  scene  of  an  exhibition  given  by  the  trained 
dous.  and.  mo-,1  comical  of  all,  by  the  trained  cats.  The 
trainer  had  a  table  of  ordinary  size,  on  which  these  two 
cats  were  set,  each  having  a  pair  of  tiny  boxing-gloves 
fastened  on  his  paws  and  tied 
up  at  his  shoulders.  At  a 
signal  from  their  master  they 
rose  up  on  their  hind  feet 
and  went  through  the  spar- 
ring motions,  now  and  then 
giving  each  other  a  quick  but 
light  tap.  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den ''closing"  in  regular 
combat,  but  breaking  away 
at  once  to  take  up  the  care- 
ful sparring  again.  It  was 
all  very  scientific,  and  neither 
was  so  undignified  as  to  lose 
his  temper,  though  finally 
the  white  champion  knocked 
his  black  opponent  complete- 
ly off  the  table,  and  the  fight 
was  over. 

Then  came  the  long  slim 
jumping  greyhounds,  who 
leaped  over  a  table,  some 
chairs,  and  a  straw  basket, 
one  set  on  top  of  the  other, 
and  there  was  a  little  shaggy 
trained  poodle  who  did  the 
wrong  thing  every  time,  and 
was  continually  getting  into 
trouble.  He  went  about  tip- 
ping over  chairs  which  his 
master  had  carefully  put  into 
a  certain  position,  and  just  as 


the  man  was  going  to  pounce  on  him  to  punish  him, 
he  would  turn  so  many  beautiful  back  somersaults  that 
no  one  could  think  of  being  angry. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  dogs,  and  certainly  those 
who  considered  themselves  the  most  interesting,  were  the 
tiny  Japanese  poodles  and  King  ('harles  spaniels  up  on 
I  he  upper  row  around  the  great  hall.  They  felt  that  they 
ought  to  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  all  the  other  com- 
monplace ilo.js.  Some  of  them  had  little  Japanese  houses 
of  glass,  with  branches  and  twigs  for  roofs,  and  great  red 
tassels  hanging  down  from  the.  corner*.  "  Tootsie,''  who 
had  Ihe  cherished  "blue  ribbon  "  aboul  her  neck,  sat  up 
ill  a  very  snifl'y  way.  as  if  she  were  inclined  to  say  :  "( iood 
ness  knowsl  didn't,  come  here  of  my  own  accord.  I  never 
saw  so  many  common  vulgar  dogs  in  my  life."  Toot- 
sie was  very  famous.  She  had  the  best  prize  the  Japa- 
nese poodles  could  possibly  win.  and  besides  that  she  had 
two  little  fuzzy  -  woolly  sons  near  by.  who  looked  out 
upon  the  people  going  by  and  down  upon  the  rest  of  dog- 
kiiul  in  a  sleepy  way  that  seemed  to  show  they  would 
take  great  interest  in  everything  if  they  could  only  get 
their  eyes  fairly  open ;  but  that  was  bound  to  come  in 
time. 

Down  below  Tootsie  and  across  the  (iardeii  was  a  little 
space  set  aside  for  some  Eskimo  men  and  women,  who 
were  there  to  sell  some  furs  and  to  exhibit  their  Eskimo 
<lo<js.  Poor  thick-coated  dogs!  They  were  fearfully  hot 
and  tired,  and  they  had  to  bark  all  the  time,  and  were 
become  hoarse  by  the  end  of  the  exhibition.  Some  of 
them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  to  be  walled  around  with  the 
straw  partition,  because  they  were  too  anxious  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  hounds  and  the  bull-terriers  that  were 
near  them.  Evei'y  one  liked  to  watch  them,  but  when 
you  got  over  into  their  corner  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  stand  a  long  time  watching  the  huge 
heads  and  big  under  jaws  of  the  bull  dogs. 

For  a  famous  dog  I  suppose,  to  the  average  girl  or  boy, 
a  bull-dog  is  about  the  homeliest  thing  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, and  yet  they  look  so  fierce,  so  reliable  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a  friend  of  theirs,  so  dangerous  if  you  are  only 
a  stranger,  that  you  iii/tst  like  them,  whether  you  will  or 
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not,.     In  r..'  :orner  was  as  interesting  because  of  tlie 

I  icv  u  li;  u-  doo>  as  the  ni  her  end  of  i  In-  Garden  u  MS  because 
of  the  magnificent  beasts  ii  held.  l''or  nexl  the  bull  dogs 

were  lln-  I  i.ichshunde.  \villi  their  short  bow-logs,  llicir 
Hut  little  paws  tli.-il  CM  M  dig  s.i  quickly  inln  the  ground, 
ami  tlirir  lon^  inm  bodies  Mini  pointed  noses.  These 


Mild  Ihc  training  of  these  annual-:  i  lial  we  all  love  to  have 
around  us.  and  does  so  inueli  good,  because  they  make  us 
kind  and  thoughtful  of  dunih  animals. 


MIU     AMI    rin-N    GIVING    I   u  II    OTHEl;    A    QUICK    in. Hi     n 


strange  little  lieasts  will  L!'o  inl<>  a  ploughed  Held  and  dis- 
cover I  lie  hole  of  some  lit  I  le  earl  h  :iliiin:il.  One  will  bo- 
om to  dig  away  with  his  forefeet  down  into  t.he  hole. 
(ii-.-idiiMlly  his  head  gets  further  and  further  into  the 
giMiind.  Then  part  of  liis  body  disappears,  until  he  is 

c pletely    inside    the    earth,  and    you    c;iu    only    see    his 

wagging  tail,  aiel  \valeh  the  earlh  conic  shooting  up  from 
beneath.  Then  his  companion  he^ms  to  dig  away  in 
liis  tracks,  throwing  awa\  i  lie  earth  that  he  throws  up 
out  of  the  hole,  and  by-and-by  out  they  come  with  the 
poor  little  earl  h  mouse  that  t  bought  liimsel  f  so  .-  '•  in  his 
home.  And  the  great  mastiff,  who  hardly  considered  the 
llachshund  worthy  of  his  notice  before,  begins  lo  see 
some  use  in  those  tiny  leys,  and  wishes  he  h;ul  heen  ahle 
to  get  the  mouse  himself. 

A  great    inanv    | pie   refuse  to   let    their  little   pets,  no 

matter  how  sure  of  a  pri/.e  I  hey  may  be,  go  into  these  big 
dog  shows,  for  they  say  that  their  dogs  will  catch  some 
disease  from  liis  neighbors.  And  it  is  quite  true  that 
some  of  the  poor  fellows  are  not  well.  It  was  an  interest 
ing  part  of  the  show  to  watch  one  of  the  big  St.  Bernards 
take  his  medicine.  His  "  pill  "  was  as  big  as  an  egg.  and 
the  poorehap  didn't  like  it  at  all.  The  keeper  forced  him 
to  take  four  of  them  by  holding  the  dog's  mouth  open 
with  one  hand,  and  thrusting  the  pill  way  down  his 
throat,  with  the  other,  till  old  "  Bruno  "  had  to  swallow. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  dogs  keep  pretty  well,  because 
they  are  w<dl  taken  care  of,  and  because  each  particular 
dog  is  watched  so  carefully  that  even  if  he  catches  tin- 
distemper,  or  anything  else,  he  is  removed  so  soon  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  liis  neighbors  catching  it  from  him. 
Over  by  the  bull  -  dogs  and  the  queer  little  beagles 
there  was  a  beautiful  hunting  hound,  who  seemed  very 
sad  and  ill.  He  sat  looking  out  over  the'people's  heads 
with  his  big  eyes,  his  ears  hanging  down  in  a  very  de- 
pressed wa  \  .  and.  of  course,  everybody  thought  lie  was  ill. 
Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  he  began  to  bay — the 
long  bav  of  a  hound  that  you  SOUK  limes  hear  in  the 
night.  It  sounded  strange  there  in  the  Dog  Show,  but 
the  keeper  said  the  hound  was  perfectly  well,  and  that  he 
was  often  taken  that  way. 

All  these  and  a  lot  more  were  in  this  Garden.  Each 
year  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  has  its  exhibition  of 
tine  dogs,  and  every  year  there  are  belter  specimens,  ami 
the  treatment  and  training  of  dogs  improve  just,  because 
people  want  to  show  what  beautiful  specimens  they  have 
and  can  raise;  and  so.  lib-  I  he  (  'hicken  Show  and  the  Horse 
Show,  the  Dog  Show  encourages  the  care,  the  kindness. 


TWO    l.ri'TI.K   GIRLS. 
rpms  little  girl  is  very  pool  : 

She    1ms    troubles,   she    lilicls.   she    ran    Scarce    endure 
Anil   yet,  my   dear,  she    has   |il;iy  t  liin^s   plenty 
Dulls  as  in:iiiy   as   l\vn-ainl  twenty, 
limit's    M  ;    arks  ami  pictnre-hooks, 

Snnii-l  h  illi;    plelty    \\herr\rr   she    looks. 
But    half  the   tune   she's   |>n//lril    to  know 
\Vlmt    In    clo    with    the    ttondeiTnl    sho\\. 
Tired    of  dollies    t  \\o-anil   I  u  enly. 
And   bored    uilh   her   various   toys  aplenty. 

That    h  1 1  le   to  rl    is   very  rich. 

With   an   old   doll   like   a   pnTrrt    witch. 

A    broken    chair  and  a   liit    ol'  dell', 

And    :i    \\  ee    cracked    cup    on    the    elo>et    shell'. 

She   ran    play    \\ilh   only   a    \-tm    of  pins; 

Houses  and   gardens,  arks   anil    inns, 

She   makes   \\ilh    her  chubby    lin^ei-,  small, 

And  she   ue\iT  ask.^   tor  ;i    lov   al    all. 

I   nseen   around    her   tin-   fairies  strav. 

(living  her  bright   thon^hi-  even    da\ 


1'oor  little   ^ii'l    :nicl    rich    little   i;irl, 

How   nice   ir    \A«nil(I    IK-   if  in   Time's  swift,   whirl 

You   cmiM —  ]MTli;i])s    not    chai'Me   your   pl;icrs 

Hill    c;i  1  rli    ;i    i;l  i  in  [».-«_'    ot    r;irli    ot  liri  's    i;ir*'s  ; 

I  <>r  r;icii    ti>   (lie    (tllicr  could   soiiH'tliini;   (_;i\'*. 

\\  liich    \voiild    make   the  rhi i<l   lite   s\\  rrier   to   live. 

For  but  h   con  Id   gi  vc  ami   l»o(  h    could  share 

SoiuclhiiiL;    the  otlirr  had   to  snare.        M.  K.  S.\N<;M  Ki;. 

.MISS    TEAZI.K'S   TliL'XK. 
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KI.LEM    IK)l'<il,AS    DELAN1). 

CHARACTERS: 
Mi:   PITII:  Piinmtn&K,  a  bachelor  of  s&vintj  prop  //.s/r/.\ 

TOM     PlaMIMlsl  .    A*.v    ,;,•;./,,/'•  ,(,N/  ,(   M-/,n-,/-/.i,y/ 
F[."KA     I'KIMIIOSI-.   .v/.s/r/'    I'f    T»»l 

\.\  l.i  \   '|'I-A/I.K.  <-iji/s/tt  cf  i'lni  a  <uhl  niece  "/  Mr.  J'l-iun  OBB. 

M  \i:\  .  //f  maid. 

'i'uu    j\l  I  N 

Sc'K.NIC:    .1   xiltiiiii-riHini   ill   Mr.  Primrose's  linu>,e.      Mr.  Primrose 

I//.V.//VTM/  irriliii'i. 

1'riin.  There!  ixii/n  '•  irj  liix  ininn  irilli  n  jl<m  i-ixli)\  flatter  myself 
that,  this  letter  u  ill  ha\  e  the  desired  effect.  Tom  \vill  stay  where 
lie  is  for  the  holidays  if  /have  anything  to  say  about  it.  As  for 
having  I  ha  t  urea  I  i  run  pi  ug  roaring  school  -boy  home  for  two  weeks. 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  (Reads  over  Ms  letter,  /nixlu-x  ii/i/iix 
spectacles,  <m<l  rnl>x  lii«  li<nul»  n-itli  satisfaction.)  This  settles  it. 
The  fact  is  tin.'  whole  thing  is  an  imposition.  That  I  should  he 
saddled  with  tlie  care  of  three  noisy  nieces  and  nephew  is  prepos- 
terous. I  am  thankful  to  say  that  Lydia  is  out  of  ihe  way  for  a 
time.  Gone  to  her  father's  relations  to  make  a  visit.  Whv 
under  the  sun  wasn't  she  left  to  them,  anyhow?  Why  was  I 
made  her  guardian,  I'd  like  to  know? 

Exit  i-  Flora,  iritli  ii/n  n  1,11:  r. 

Flora.  Good-morning.  Uncle  Peter'  I've  just  had  a  letter  from 
Lvdia,  and  it  has  such  good  news  in  it!  She  is  coming  home  to- 
day. 

'I'l-iiii.  (xtnrtiiiii  Hi'}.  To-day1  She  sha'n't  do  any  such  tiling. 
Telemaph  her!  Stop  her!  She  went  for  two  weeks. 

F/iini.  She's  changed  her  mind,  ami  it's  too  late  to  stop  her.  for 
she  must  have  reached  the  city  by  this  time.  Aren't  you  glad, 
Uncle  Peter'/ 

1'i-iiu.    I'm  not  at  all  glad.  \llrnnlx. 

Fluni.  And,  oh.  Uncle  Peter.  Lydia  wants  Turn  to  come  home 
for  the  holidays.  She  says  he  must  come. 

I'fiiii.  Must  indeed!  And  who  is  India  that  she  says  "must" 
to  me?  Tom  is  not  to  come  Lome,  and  I  have  just  written  him 
to  that  effect. 

Fluni.   But  Lydia  wants  him. 

J'l'iin  (inill.-inii  HI*  nut/  t/i'ir/i)  Then  let  Lydia  want.  (Ani/n'/i/.'i 
I  would  have  you  know  that  Lydia  can  want  a,  great  deal  that 
she  won't  get.  (Axiili'  )  The  worst  of  it  is  she  always  does  get 
it.  I  never  knew  Lydia  to  want  anything  yet  that  she  didn't  uvt 
it  in  the  end.  (Aluml.)  Xow  not  another  word.  I  have  some 
letters  to  write.  |  >'//.«  at  </,  .v/,-  ,m,l  liii/inx  f"  i 
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flora  (oxide,  looking  or,  r  her  I,  II,  r)    Lydia  says  her  trunk  will 
get  here  before  she  does,  and  it  must  be  taken  to  her  room,  and 
must  unlock  it  at  once,  but  on  no  account  to  look  in.     She  semis 
me  the  key  (lo,l<l,n</  up  key),  ami  this  letter  did  not  come  by  mail, 
imt  bv  messenger,  so  Lydia  must,  he  in  town  already.     She  has  i 
all  underlined     (I!ra,l/ia/.)    "  Unlock  my  trunk,  but  do  notopen  it. 
I  have  something  in  it  In  surprise  you.     And  shut,  the  doorof  my 
room  when  you^come  out."     It's  the  oddest  thing  I  ever  heard, 
and  I'm  simply  devoured  with  curiosity.     (Loud  ring  at  the  door- 
bell heard.)     There's  the  trunk  now. 

Ent,  r  Mary. 

Van/.   Miss  Teazle's  trunk,  sir. 
Prim    Miss  Teazle's  trunk  indeed!     Mis.  leazle! 
Wary.  Shall  the  men  take  it  up  stairs,  sir? 
Flora.  Oh  yes,  uncle,  have  it  taken  up. 
Prim.   Pray  who   asked   for  your  opinion?     (Jo  Mary.) 
have  the  trunk  brought  in  here, 

Flora    lint    Uncle  Peter—  [A.r/C  Mary. 

Prim  (shouting).  Not  a  word!    Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to 
pav  extra    for  having  it,   carried   up  slairs?     Sin.-  can   unpack 
here     (Enter  tin,  men  carrying  trunk.)    Put  it  here— no,  here. 
\Morimi  furniture.     Trunk  Una////  deposited  back  .;/  centre 
Exeunt  men.     Primrose  /».« s  ohout,  then,  returns  to  desk 
and  resumes  im'tin;/. 

Flora  (aside,  approaching  trunk).   I  do  wonder  what  the  sur- 
prise is?     How  furious  Lydia  will  be  when  she  finds 
loo,,,'     I'll  unlock  it. anyhow.     (Unlades  it.  th,  n  looks  ol  it  from 
oil  sides. )     1  wish  I  dared  peep  in,  but  Lydia  wouldn't  ll 

Print.    Floia,  1  have  written  to  your  brother  to  te 
is  not  to  come  home  for  the  holidays, 

I-'/orii.   Oh,  Uncle  Peter!    I  am  so  disappointed,  and  Lydia 

"  /'•','.'/'„     I  v,lh    indeed  !     What  dilTcrence   does  it,   make   to   me 
what  Lv.lia  thinks?  [Again  becomes  absorbed  i. 

Flora(aside)  \  srcat  deal.  Nevermind;  Lydia  will  manage 
somehow  to  get  him  here.  (Advances  front.  Arranges  flowers 
in  bowl  etc  or  dusts  a  table,  so  that  *lte  does  not  set  tlie  tin  •;/  tlie 
trunk  slowly  rise  .(/"/Tom's  head  appear.  Thi*  is  dom  s 
tin,,*  on,l  'is  plainly  visible  to  audience.)  I  wish  Lydia  would 
come'.  It  seems  to  me  she  is  very  late 

|  I  /, /lent  ru/r/  at  the  door-bell. 

Prim    Of  course  that  is  Lydia.     She  makes  more  noise  than  a 
dozen  boys.     What  possesses  her  to  come  back  so  soon? 

[Sound  of  laughing  and  talking  heard  without.     Flora  listens 
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Enter  Lydia. 

Liidia.  Hollo!  Ilerelam.unkie!  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me? 
I  know  you  are  (  /,'»».<  t»  /"'<»  and  kixsc*  lit  in.  lie  draws  back.  ) 
You  dear  old  unkie,  I'm  so  dclishled  to  get  back  to  you!  I  sim- 
ply couldn't  stay  away  another  minute.  Flora,  you  angel 
(Throws  li,  r  arms  around  her.  Aside.)  Has  my  trunk  come,  and 
have  you  unlocked  it? 

Flora  (aside).  I've   unlocked  it,  but  it  is  not  in  your  room. 
There  it  is,  over  there. 

Lydia    Horrors!     I   can't  have   it  there.     How  unfortunate! 
(Aloud.)     Uncle,  can't  my  trunk  he  taken  up  stairs? 

Pr.'n/     Not  until  you  have  unpacked  it. 

/,,/,//,<.   But  it's  not  so  very  heavy. 

Prim    Let  me  try  it.  [Advances  toward  trunk. 

Lydia.   Oh,  uncle,  don',  you  try  to  lift  it! 


Prim.  Nonsense!     (Lifts  one  end.)     It  is  pretty  heavy.     Take 

0  it  the  trays  [&  about  to  raise  tlie  ha. 
Liidia  (screaming).   Oh,  Uncle  Peter,  don't!     (Sit.^  on   trunk.) 

I—  1  don't  want  any  one  to  see  what's  inside. 

"'  P/?»reThen  you  can  take  care  of  it  yourself.    The  trunk  must 
be  unmoked  here  [Returns  to  Ins  sent. 

iSKrtl*  to  Flora).  What  shall  we  do?    (They  advance  to 
front  )    Flora   I  shall  have  to  tell  you.     Now  don  t  show  any 
Surprise.     There  5s  something  queer  in  that  trunk. 
be  careful!     It's—  Tom. 

Flora  (starting  violently).  Lydia,  what  do  you  mean? 

Lydia.  Just  what  I  say.  Tom-your  brother  Tom-is  m  my 
trunk  I  had  it  taken  to  the  Winterblossoms  ,  and  packed  him 
there/and  sent  it  around.  We  had  such  fun  over  it.  O  course 

1  was  soin->'  to  have  him  home  for  the  holidays,  let  Uncle  Peter 
say  what  he  likes.     We'll  break  it  to  him  later.     And  now  the 
great  thins  is,  how  to  get  Tom  out. 

Flora.   I  am  afraid  he  is  suffocating. 

Lvdia  No,  he  isn't.  We  bored  holes  in  the  back  for  air.  It's 
a  great  lark.  But  we  had  better  keep  near  him.  (b!ie  lays  aside 
hat  and  coat,  and  sits  near  trunk.  Flora  does  li/,;  wis,  on  tlie  other 
side  )  I'll  have  to  think  up  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  Uncle 
Peter.  (Aloud.)  It's  a  lovely  day.  uncle.  .Aren't  you  going 
out? 

Prim.  Not  this  morning. 


Li/ilia(a«iile).   Oh  dear,  I'll  have  to  try  something  else. 

[Thinks. 

Tom  (in  louil  irli/xjitr,  rai*i/aj  trunk  In!}.  Say,  I'm  awfully 
hungry. 

Lydia  (aside).   Hush!  hush!     (To  Flora.)    Get  him  some  crack 
ers.     (l-:.i- it  Flora.     Lydia  thinl;*.)     1  have  it/    (Aloud.)    Uncle 
1'eler,  have  you  seen  the  morning  papers? 
Prim(s7iortly).  No. 
Li/ilia.    I  read  them  on  the  train. 
/'/•////.    And  ruined  your  eyes,  no  doubt. 

l.i/i/ia  {o/,,  niio/  and  shutting  In  r  eyes).  No;  my  eyes  are  all  right. 
There  were  lots'of  paragraphs  about  people  I  know. 

[Enter  Flora  iritli  arackt  rs 

Prim  (la i/i /a/  ilmrn  liix  lien .  anil  leaning  Imcl,  in  hi*  chair).  I've 
no  patience  with  that  sort  ..f  thins.  Any  man  who  will  allow 
his  name  to  appear  in  the  papers,  or  be  lalked  about  anil  inter- 
viewed is  not  worthy  the  name  of  man. 

Lydia.  I  had  no  idea  you  felt  that  way.  Uncle  Peter.  Why, 
that  is  too  bad,  because  1  am  sure— yes,  I  am  very  sure— that  J 
saw  something  about  you. 

Prim.  About  me'.'  (Starting up.}  Preposterous!  Pre— poster- 
ous!  What  could  they  have  to  say  about  me?  I'll  sue  them  for 
libel.  I'll—  What  was  it? 

Lydia  (appearing  to  lliinl,).  I  can't  exactly  remember. 
Prim.    Which  paper  was  it  in? 

Li/ditt.  I  can't  remember  that  either.  You  see,  I  had  a  lot,  of 
the  morning  papers.and  I  was  suddenly  attracted  by  seeing  your 
name. 

Prim,  (excitedly).    Why  didn't   you  bring   the  papers   home? 
What  extravagance  to  leave  them  in  the  train!     Was  it — was  it 
anything  desirable'.' 
Li/ilia.    Desirable? 

Prim    Yes.      What  one  would  wish  to  have  said  about  one. 
l.i/ilia.    Why,  I  think  it,  was;  and  yet  I  can't  exactly  remember. 
But' as  you  don'l  care  to  appear  in  Ihe  papeis,  let  us  try  to  forget 
all  about  it.  and  talk  about,  something  else.      I  ncle  dear,  cant 
Tom  conic-  home  for  the  holidays? 

Prim.  No,  he  can't,  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  This  time  you 
shall  met.  have  your  own  way. 

Li/ilia  (aside).  Sha'n't  1?    (To  Flora.)    Now  is  our  chance. 
Prim,  (walking  up  and  down).   It  isverj  strange  that  you  can- 
not remember  what  that  was  in  the  paper. 

[Lydia  s/amlx  in  front  of  trunk,  irliili:  Flora  slips  in  the  crack 

ers.     'J'/n  >/  l/o  n  «'V  ""  '  HI"  r  *iile  an  befori . 

Lydia.  Yes,  it 'is  strange.  How  would  it  do  to  send  out  and 
get.  them  ? 

Prim    It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  know  what  it  was 
I  have  any  curiosity  o'li  the  subject  ;  not  at  all.     Hut  I  would 
iust  like  to  know  what,  they've  chosen  to  say  about  me. 

Li/dia.  You'll  go  yourself,  uncle,  won't  you?     You  will  know 

what  to  get. 

Print    I  shouldn't  know  at  all.     I  shall  send  Mary. 

[Ring*  t!<c  bell. 

Lydia  (aside  to  Flora).  Oh  dear!  He's  not  going,  after  all. 
We  arc-  in  for  it  now. 

Enter  Mary. 

Prim  Mary  j  ust  step  to  the  corner  and  buy  me  a  copy  of  every 
mornins  paper  they  have—  Lydia,  you  are  sure  you  don't  know 
which  it  was  in  ? 

Liiilia.   I  really  don't,  uncle. 

Prim    Most  inexcusable  negligence.    Then  get  every  one,— Her- 
ald Tribune   \\~orltl,  Tim,*.  lt«-or,l  (naming  long  h*i  <;/  local  i>o- 
ner's)      Here  is  a  dollar.     (Gire-i  Mary  tin  mon,//.     JSriiMary.     Si- 
lence for  a  moment,  stive  a  loud  crunching  and  crackling  in  tlie 
t rii ill'.-.)    What's  that  noise? 
Li/ilia  (alit mo,/).    What  noise? 
Prim.   It  sounds  like  a  mouse. 
J.i/tlia.  I  suppose  it  is  a  mouse  in  the  wall. 
Flora    A  mouse?     Oh  dear  me! 

Prim    It's  not  in  the  wall  at  all.     It  is  right  here  in  the  room. 
[Flora,  eery  much  frightened,  jumps  on  a  chair;  Primrose  beg  ins 

to  look  al-onl.  niitl,  r  tables,  etc. 

Li/difi.  (aside  to  Flora).   It  is  Tom  eating  his  crackers 
can  you  be  so  foolish  ?     (To  Tom,  through  liil  of  trunk. )     lie  quiet! 

Prim,  (excitedly,  approacliing  trunk).  Here  he  is. 
He's  in  your  trunk. 

Lydia  (aside).  He  is  indeed.     (Aloud.)    Uncle,  don  t  open  my 
trunk      There  is  a  Christmas  present  in  there,     (bits  on  tru. 
Flora  descends  from    chair.)     The   mouse   couldn't,   possibly   be 
there      Listen!"  [A/llix/m.     Not  a  sound  heard,     louse. 

Prim    You  have  frightened  him  away.     (  Enter  Mary,  carrying 
mth  difficulty  an  immi  use  numbi  rofn  wspap<  rs.)    Ah!  here  comes 

aiJ[8he  drops  the  papers  on  the  floor  at  Primrose's  feet.     They 

spread  in  all  directions 

Man,    Here's  your  change,  sir.  [Gives- change.     E.n 

Prim    Now  we'll  so  to  work  systematically.     (Pirl;*  up  two  o 

three  papers  and  distributes  them.)    We  will  each  look  carefully 

through  from  beginning  to  end. 


Alili    NOT    HALF    LOOKING.      TAKE    ANuTIIEIi    r.U'KI!" 


l-'/nrn.  [Jncle  Peter!  All  these  papers  ?  I  thought  you  didn't 
care  about  — 

Ly dia  (aside).. 'Sh]  It's  the  very  thing.  (Almnl.)  Yes,  Uncle 
Pete] .  I  li:it  is  a  \ci\  uooil  )ilau.  I  Iliink  the  paragraph  was  in- 
side, somewhere  in  tlir  inidillc  nf  Ilir  sheet. 

Prim     1  inn  glad  you  know  that  much. 
[Opens  paper,     ^^  R.,  facing  audience,  holding  lur/fi  nt/i'*/,,' 

in  r  infi'niil  I'f/i/m.      Lydia  irliixjn  1:1  I"  Flora,  mill  lln  ij  stillnl 
bflir,  i  ii  Primrose  il  nil  t  runic,  l,,i  riin:  Hi,   hi  lit  r  /i/ii/n/,//  rixihli 

t,i  limit,  nee.     Tin  ii  "/"  "  ''"  "'  /"'/"  ''•••'  ''' ''.'/  "'"''  • 

I.l/ilin  (nxiili.  tnirnrilx  /run/.  \     Tom1 

[  Trim/.-  I  ill  fisia.      Tom's  //(,/(/  n/i/iii/rx,  tin  n  his  shmilili  rx.      Hi 

x/i'i  tijnx  jii'xt  mi,  1 1 nn,  tin  n  1 1 n nl In  r. 
Prim.    1  i 'a n't  find  a  word  about  me 
l.i/i/i,i.    Nor  I. 
l-'lii-n.    ,\or  I. 

[Primrose    rises   mnl   ftimi/'x  nxi,/,    jm/nr.     Tom   I//X,//I/H*/ ,-x. 

Lydia  iji/ii/li/  I'/n.iix  trunk. 
1'iiui.   I  will  take  another. 
L/iiliit.   So  will  I. 
Fl,> ni.   So  will  I. 

[//c  gives  Hi,  m  each  ,<  paper.     At!  search  for  tin-  //<M<///n<////. 

Tom  ii/iju-iii'x  ni/iiin.      /''/nn////  x/mn/x  n/ir/'i////  in  tin   trunk, 
xti'iti-liini/  /i/i/ixilf.      Lydia  mill  Flnra  ,/nnr  nearer  ti>  ft/in. 
Pi-im.  (half  looking  around,).    \\\\\  dnn't  you  sil  downy 
Li/ii;,!    Welji'ili  Inve  to  staod,  especially  when  we  are  reading 

i  In   | 

Prim.  Humph!  Never  knew  it  before.  1  thought  you  weje 
l>ntli  vi-ry  fond  of  easy -chairs.  It's  not  in  llii.s  paper. 

[T/ll'ii/rs  il    nxiili    mill   till.'ix   illnn'/nr        Tolll   i  in  xintll/  xti  /IS  out 

of  trunk.     L\dia<"«/  1'lnra  keep  between  him  mnl  Primrose 

irilh  III,  ii-  niii  n  in  /rx/i.i/i,  rs. 

Prim.  (Jialf  looking  nr-mm/i  Wli:it  are  you  doinu-y  You  are 
nut  half  looking.  Take  another  paprr. 

/, 1/1/1,1.    No,  no.  I'nele  Peter1      \Vc  haven't .  linislied  these. 

[Lydia.  Flora,  iiml  Tom  nun-/  1,'ini nix  ilnor,  L. 
Prim,  (scanning paper),    of  course  I  haven't  the  slightest  curi- 
osity about  the  matter,  as  1   said  lie  fore ;   but  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  know  what  has  been  said  about  nn 

\lii-infx,  mnl  tin   girls  mnl  Tom  movt    xlnirh/.      }\'lmi   In*   Inol's 
iii-"iiiiil  tin  /i  xtuji.     This  is  continued  for  some  tinn.     Tin  i/ 
ji null //  reach  n  scret  n,  L 
J'rin/    (xlm-tiinj    iiji   excitedly;    Tom    liiilis   lu-lu'ml   xcrti-n).    Ila' 


AVhai's  this?  (Tu/i-ix  njl' /ifx  x/m-tiii-lix,  rnlix  tin  111  rinli-ntlij,  replaces 
tin  in.  i'li  nfx  hix  Ihi'iint,  mnl  iritli  mi  i/ir  nf  .•.iit/xt'iff/mi,  reads) 
"Mr.  Peter  Primrose',  well  known  in  our  town,  lias  eonlriluitrd 
the  u'eneroiis  sum  of  live  dollars  to  the  support  of  our  new  l-'ree 
Library.  Mr.  Primrose's  benevolenee  is  well  known,  and  this 
only  serves  to  prove  it  "  I'm'  Ah!  Very  nice,  very  nice  indeed! 
Lydia,  my  dear,  what  shall  1  do  for  yon  to  repav  you  for  having 
SITU  this  pleasant  little  bity  Name  your  price.  Ha.  ha!  Name 
your  pi  ice. 

l.ijijiii.   Uncle!     Do  yon  really  mean  it? 

|  Ailrmn-imi  mnl  tlii'nirinrj  ilium  In  r  j  ii/n  r. 

Prim.  Of  course  I  do,  \S/tx. 

I  :/,:/, i  (iixiili}.  Nothinjr  venture,  nothing  have!  (Almnl.t  \\ell, 
Ihen,  I'lU'lr  Peter — ili'm'  \  ncle  Peler  i/.'/n '//»,'/  Inxiili  liini\ — all 
I  want  is  to  have  Tom  home  for  the  holidays. 

Prim,  (in  ,'//<"'  .'/"'«/  lunnnr}.  Well,  in}'  dear,  your  request  is 
ifi  anted.  The  letter  I  wrote  Tom  shall  not  be  sent.  (Tom's  In  ml 
n/i/ii  iii'xfi'niii  /H  /i  i  ml  xri'ii  ii.  Flora  x//ri,tli/ffii/ix  In  r  Imnilx  )  l!ul,  on 
the  contrary,  I  will  telegraph  Tom  to  come  home.  There!  \Vhat 
do  you  think  of  that  y  A  great  expense  to  telegraph,  but  still  you 
are  a  pretty  good  little  girl,  Lydia,  and  I'll  do  it  for  yon ! 

Lydia.  Uncle,  what  an  angel  you  are!  And  now  I'll  tell  yon 
something — I  knew  you'd  relent  and  say  Tom  could  come,  you're 
such  a  dear,  and  so  I  hroughl  him  myself!  And  you'll  be  saved 
the  expenses  of  telegraphing. 

Prim.    Brought  him  yourself!  [Hixim/. 

Li/ilin.  Yes,  in  my  trunk,  and  lie's  in  the  room  now.  'Pom. 
come  say  how  d'ye  do  to  Uncle  Peter. 

[Tom  advances  from  In  I, i  ml  xn-n  n. 

Prim.  AYell,  I  declare.  Lydia,  you're  a  smart  one'  It's  enough 
to  make  me  very  angry,  bin  sum, -how  I  don't  feel  so.  Tom,  my 
boy,  how  are  you'?  |  K/ml.-iinj  1m mis. 

Lydia,    And  yon  don't  really  mind,  uncle V        [Tulcinr/  hii  unit. 

Fl,'i;i  (on  Hi,  "tin  r  siiii-.  tiil.-inii  I/is  limn    !>,,//•  Uncle  Peter! 

Tout  (i/irinii  n  lini/i  ftnli'li).  I'm  glad  I  don't  often  have  to 
travel  in  a  trunk. 

Li/iliit.  We'll  all  be  just,  as  good  as  gold.  Uncle  Peter,  and 
solemnly  promise  not  to  make  any  more  noise  than — we  can  help! 

Prim.  1  knew  you  would  get  what  you  wanted  in  the  end, 
Lydia,  even  though  yon  had  to  bring  it  in  your  trunk. 

L.        TOM.        LYDIA.        PKIMROSE.        FLORA.        ft. 

<  'n/'ti/in . 
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CHAPTER     III. 
AN    UNDESIRABLE    ACQUAINTANCE. 

*  CCORDING  to  tli.'  plan  laid  out  l.y  Mr.  Ryder.  Pliil 
.fY  was  to  make  his  long  journey  across  tlie  continenl 
by  (lie  ( 'anniliaii  1'acilic  Railway,  which  not  only  i.ll,  !•, 
tlie  most  direct,  route  to  Victoria  and  a  connection  with 
the  Alaska  steamers,  but  passes  through  some  of  the 
grandest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  America.  Mr. 
Ryder's  letter  contained  explicit  instructions  concerning 
each  step  of  the  journey,  and  Phil  had  read  these  over 
so  often  that  lie  knew  them  by  heart..  It  had  also  con- 
tained a  .bank  check  for  sido.  which  formed  an  ample 
allowance  for  the  proposed  trip.  In  regard  to  this  Mr. 
Ryder  had  written:  "Above  all.  my  boy.  take  care  of 
your  money,  and  never  display  it  before  strangers.  You 
know  we  are  not  wealthy  people,  and  though  the  sum 
enclosed  is  not  a  large  one,  its  loss  and  replacement  would 
cause  me  a  real  inconvenience." 

"(  (f  course  I  will  take  care  of  it,"  said  Phil,  when  he 
and  his  aunt  Ruth   read   this   paragraph   over  together, 
and  she  added  her  caution  to  that  of  his  father.     "  I  may 
lose  some  other  and  less-important  tilings  now  and  then, 
but  money  is  something  I'm  likely  to  Keep  a  pretty  solid 
grip  on,  and    I'd  like  to 
meet    the     man    who'd 
dare  try  and  take  it  from 
me." 

Here  the  sturdy 
young  fellow  glared 
about  him  as  fiercely  as 
though  the  room  were 
filled  with  robbers,  with 
whom  he  should  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  in 
trying  conclusions. 

In  New  London, 
Phil's  ticket  could  only 
be  procured  as  far  as 
Montreal. at  w  hich  place 
he  was  to  purchase  an- 
other that  would  take 
him  to  Victoria,  check 
his  trunk  to  the  same 
desl  ination,  and  engage 
his  sleeping-car  berth  as 
far  as  Vancouver.  This 
latter  city  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  is  situated 
on  the  mainland  bor- 
dering Puget  Sound, 
and  is  seventy  miles 
by  water  from  Victoria, 
which  is  on  the  island 
of  Vancouver. 

Before  leaving  home, 
Phils  money,  in  the 
shape  of  Bank-bills,  was 
placed  in  the  new  alli- 
gator-skin pocket-book, 
which  was  Aunt  Ruth's 
parting  gift,  and  thrust 
carefully  into  the  young 
traveller's  inside  vest 
pocket.  There,  in  spite 
of  his  remonstrances, 
his  aunt  fastened  it  se- 
curely with  two  stout 
safety-pins. 


Phil  had  taken  the  journey  to  Mont  real  so  often  with 
his  father  that  he  felt,  entirely  at  home  in  the  <  ianadian 
metropolis,  and  knew  just  what  to  do  when  he  reached 
there  early  on  the  following  niorninu  after  leaving  New 
London.  With  quite  the  air  of  an  old  traveller,  and  a 
slight  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  lluttemiL:  anxiety  of 
those  who  were,  about  to  undergo  their  first  experience 
with  customs  officers,  he  handed  both  his  check  and  the 
key  of  his  trunk  to  the  Windsor  Hotel  porter,  requested 
him  to  send  it  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  station  after  it 
should  have  been  examined,  and  stepped  into  the  waiting 
hotel 'bus,  with  his  mind  relieved  of  all  furl  her  anxiety 

( cerning  thai  port  ion  of  the  business.  As  the  overland 

train  would  not  leave  until  evening,  he  now  had  the 
whole  day  before  him,  and  was  consequently  free  from 
hurry  or  worry  of  any  kind. 

After  a  capital  breakfast,  to  which  he  devoted  an  hour 
of  his  ample  leisure,  he  strolled  into  the  great  rotunda. 
Here  he  wrote  a  note  to  his  aunt  Ruth  on  the  hotel  pa- 
per, and  felt  imposed  upon  by  being  obliged  to  pay  three 
cents  for  a  Canadian  stamp  with  which  to  send  a  letter 
on  I  of  the  country,  into  which  a  two  cent  American  stamp 
would  bring  it.  This  was  so  clearly  an  extravagance 
that  Phil  decided  to  denv  himself  the  luxury  of  letter- 
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writing  until  lie  should  conic  <  nice  more  u  illiin  I  lie  lines 
Of  the  United  States  mail  service.  Having  settled  upon 
tins  plan  for  saving  money,  lie  purchased  a  silver  some 
nir  spoon,  (lie  lianillc  of  which  was  surmounted  liy  the 
Canadian  liea  vcr,  a  nd  mailed  it,  together  with  his  letter, 
to  hi-  annl  Until. 

Phil  argued  that  thoiejh  this  might  a]>])ear  exlraxa 
e-ant.it  n-ally  was  not;  for  in  return  for  all  her  kindness 

he  owed  something  to  his  dear  aunt,  whose  hobby  was  the 

collecting  of  souvenir  spoons,  liesules.  if  he  neglected 
this  opportunity  for  the  securing  of  one  of  those  beaver 
Spoons,  he  prohahly  \\onld  not.  meet  \vith  another. 

Tins  transaction  had  hardly  hecn  linished  when  the 
hotel  ]iortcr,  with  a  touch  of  the  hat  that  drew  a  quarter 
from  Phil's  pocket,  handed  him  the  key  of  his  trunk,  and 
announced  that  il  awaited  him  in  tlie  ( 'anadian  Pacilic 
station.  So  1'liil  strolled  down  to  the  super!)  building 
that  rears  its  massive  granite  front  like  that  of  a  mediseval 
castle  a  short  distance  helow  the  Windsor,  bought  his 
ticket,  and  checked  his  trunk  to  Victoria.  Then,  for 
twenty  dollars  more,  he  engaged  a  lower  berth  in  a,  sleep- 
ing ear  thai  \\oiild  run  to  Vancouver  without  change. 

These  expenditures  reduced  his  available  cash  to  a 
one  1  mild  red  dollar  hill  and  a  twenty.  As  I  lie  latter  would 
be  needed  for  meals,  etc.,  i-n  rmiii',  he  tucked  it  into  a  vest 
pocket,  but  the  larger  bill  be  restored  to  his  pocket  hook, 
which  now  looked  so  Hat,  it  was  hard  to  reali/.e  it  was  not 
empt  \  . 

\Vbile  he  was  struggling  to  recommit  this  to  the  securi- 
ty of  its  safety-pins,  and  the  sleeping  car  clerk  was  watch- 
ing him  with  a  slight  smile  that  caused  the  lad's  face  to 
Hush,  he  became  conscious  that,  a  young  fellow,  apparent 
ly  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  was  standing  near,  and 
regarding  his  precautions  for  securing  bis  money  with 
something-  very  like  a  sneer. 

Instantly  Phil  was  sei/ed  with  a  hot  indignation,  under 
the  impulse  of  which  be  blurted  out,  "  \Vell.sir!  I  trust 
that  I  atl'ord  you  snilicient  amusement  to  excuse  your 
rudeness." 

"Excuse  me. "said  the  young  man.  "  "Were  you  ad- 
dressing me?  I  am  glad  you  spoke,  for  I  see  by  your 
ticket  that  we  are  to  he  travelling  companions  together 
across  the  continent.  My  name  is  Goldollar — Simon 
Goldollar — and  I  am  from  New  York.  I  presume  \on 
also  are  from  the  States  '." 

Completely  disarmed  by  this  polite  speech,  and  feeling 
heartily  ashamed  of  his  own,  Phil  accepted  the  stranger's 
advances,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  con- 
versation. At  the  same  time  he  was  not,  at  all  prepossess- 
ed by  the  other's  appearance  or  manner.  Still, he  reflected 
that  if  they  were  to  be  shut  up  in  the  same  car  together 
for  the  next  live  or  six  days,  it  would  be  much  pleasanter 
that  they  should  be  on  friendly  terms  than  otherwise. 
So  be  told  Mr.  Simon  Goldollar  bis  own  name,  confided 
to  him  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Alaska,  and  they  walked 
out  of  the  station  together. 

"Going  to  Alaska,  are  you?"  asked  the  stranger. 
''Taking  the  regular  tourist  trip,  I  suppose.'" 

"I  don't  know'  what  the  regular  trip  is."  answered 
Phil.  "  I  am  going  as  far  as  Sitka." 

"Oh  yes,  just  to  the  edge  of  Alaska,  and  then  you'll 
come  away  thinking  that  you  know  it  all,  like  the  rest  of 
the  tourists.  If  you'd  studied  the  country  as  I  have, 
you'd  realize  that  Alaska  is  a  mighty  big  place,  and  that 
you  must  spend  months  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  trav- 
elling over  it  before  you  know  much  about  it." 

"Have  you  done  t  hat  '"  asked  Phil,  simply. 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly;  hut  I'm  expecting  to  in  the 
near  future — that  is,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  air  of  con- 
fusion, "  I  have  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  take  the 
trip,  and  if  things  work  out  all  right  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  it.  By-the-way,  I  suppose  you've  laid  in  your  supply 
of  hardware?" 


"Hardware?"  repeated  Phil,  in  a  pu/./li'd  tone. 

"  Ye-:  uel  goods,  you  know.  Montreal's  the  very  best 
place  for  providing  the  stock." 

"  I  can't   imagine  u  hat   you   mean." 

Alia  in  a  slight  sneer  II  it  led  across  M  r  S IU  Gol  dollar's 

face  ;is  lie  explained  t  hat  "  hard  ware  "  a  nd  "  wet  goods" 
were  hut  polite  terms  for  liquor,  with  a  Ha-k  of  which 
every  "travelling  gent  "should  provide  himself  before 
going  aboard  a  train. 

"I  don't  see  why  liquor  should  he  more  necessary  on 
board  a  train  than  anywhere  else."  said  Phil. 

"  Nor  I,''  replied  Simon  (ioldollar;  "for  to  me  it's  just 
as  necessary  in  one  place  as  another 

"And  as  I  am  not  a  '  travelling  gent',"  continued  Phil, 
"and  have  never  touched  liquor  in  my  life,  and  don't 
ever  intend  to,  I  can't  see  why  I  should  provide  myself 
with  a  Mask  of  it." 

"How  ahoiil   being  reaily  for  your  friend-:" 

"I  am  always  ready  for  my  friends,  and  glad  (o  see 
them,  and  willing  to  treat  them  to  the  best  of  every  I  hniir 
I  may  happen  to  have;  hut  none  of  /////  /r/r//</.x  have  any 
more  use  for  liquor  than  I  have." 

"  You  and  your  friends  must  he-  a  precious  spoony  lot," 
muttered  Simon  Goldollar  to  himself;  but.  aloud  he  said  : 
"  (  )h,  well,  you  are  young  yet.  and  not  rid  of  your  Yan- 
kee notions.  Wait  till  you've  been  out  on  the  coast  a. 
few  months,  and  you'll  sing  a.  dill'erent  tune." 

"I  guess  not,"  replied  Phil,  stoutly.  "For  I'm  sing- 
ing I  In-  same  I  line  now  t  hat  my  father  sings,  and  he  has 
been  out  on  the  'coast,'  as  you  call  it.  fora  good  many 
>  ears,  off  and  on." 

"  Well,  you  must  admit  that,  it's  a  mighty  good  medi- 
cine to  have  alone,  and  a  line  thing'  for  sickness." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lad.  dryly.  "I  have  often  heard  my 
father  say  that  liquor  was  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
world  for  sickness;  but  that  he  would  rather  not  lie  made 
sick  in  that  way." 

"  I  suppose  your  father  doesn't  smoke  either?" 

"  (  )h  yes  he  does;  be  smokes  a  cigar  every  evening' 
after  dinner." 

"Then  of  course  you  follow  his  example,  and  do  the 
same  thini/ .'" 

"Then  of  course  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  don't 
know  what  I  may  do  when  [  become  twenty  one  years  of 
age;  but  I  gave  him  my  promise  long  ago  never  to  smoke 
even  a  cigarette  until  that  time.  Besides,  I'm  on  a.  foot- 
hall  team,  and  a  fellow  who  smoked  would  he  fired  out 
of  that  quick  enough,  I  can  tell  you.  Now,  as  we  are 
at  my  hotel,  I  think  I  will  go  in  and  write  some  letters." 

Phil  said  this  with  the  hope  of  shaking  off  the  compan- 
ion whose  presence  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  him; 
but  the  other  remarked: 

"  <  >h  !  you  put  up  at  the  swell  hotel,  do  you?  Well.  I 
guess  I'll  go  in  and  write  a  letter  too." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  stopping  here.  I  didn't  see 
you  at  breakfast,"  said  Phil. 

"No,  nor  you  won't  see  me  at  dinner,  either,  unless 
some  of  my  friends  happen  to  give  me  an  invite.  All 
tin1  same,  I  write  my  letters  to  the  firm  from  here,  and 
send  in  my  expense  bills  from  here.  That's  the  onlv 
way  to  make  money  on  the  road  nowadays.  Charge  up 
first-class  hotel  prices, -live  at  restaurants,  and  pocket  the 
difference.  See?  That  is  the  reason  I'm  going  West  by 
this  route,  too,"  continued  Simon  Goldollar,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  show  off  bis  smartness  before  this  new  and 
evidently  very  verdant  acquaintance.  "The  scheme  is 
to  charge  up  the  highest  possible  railroad  fares,  and  travel 
on  scalped  tickets.  Oh,  it's  a  great  racket!  and  the  sooner 
you  get  onto  it  the  better  for  your  pocket-book." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Phil,  in  a  tone  that  expressed 
as  much  of  disgust  as  he  could  throw  into  it.  "When- 
ever I  find  it  necessary  to  make  my  living  by  turning 
'road-agent,'  which  is  what  I  suppose  you  mean  by  'go- 
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ing  on  the  road,'  I  will   remember  your  advice;  but  now 
you  really  must  excuse  me  if  I  loavr  you  for  a  while." 

With  this,  and  without  giving  the  other  a  chance  to  re- 
ply, the  lad  turned  and  left  the  hotel.  He  took  a  long 
walk  through  the  city,  and  when  lie  returned  fordinner 
was  thankful  to  lind  no  truer  of  his  late  companion.  "  I've 
almost  a  mind  to  stop  over  and  take  to-morrow's  train  in 
order  to  avoid  him,"  he  said  to  himself;  but  reflecting 
that  this  would  be  cowardly  us  well  as  extravagant,  he 
decided  to  adhere  lo  his  original  plan. 

CHAPTER     IV. 
ACK'nss    THK    rnXTIXEXT. 

Ix  his  journeying  thus  far  it,  may  have  been  remarked 
thai  our  cureless  hero  had  been  a  model  of  prudence  and 
forethought.  About  this  time,  however,  his  old  hubits 
began  to  assert  themselves.  Thus,  before  the  end  of  the 
lirs!  day  out  from  Montreal  his  belongings  were  so  scat- 
tered from  one  end  of  the  sleeping  car  to  the  other,  that, 
its  good-natured  black  porter  wus  kept  constantly  on  the 
alert  gathering  them  up  and  restoring  them  to  their 
owner.  At  the  same  time, by  his  cheerful  disposition  and 
ohligiii";  manners  the  young  fellow  made  himself  a,  uni- 
versal favorite.  Kspecially  was  this  the  case  \\ith  the 
weary  mothers  whose  restless  children  he  was  always 
ready  to  amuse  and  entertain. 

To  these  children  I  he  quaintly  carved  tooth  that  dan- 
gled from  his  watch-chain  was  a  source  of  never-failing 
deli'jhi.  ll  was  also  considered  a  great  curiosity,  ami 
examined  with  interest  by  the  older  passengers,  while 
Simon  Goldollar,  who  managed  to  maintuin  an  appear- 
ance of  intimacy  with  its  owner,  asked  many  questions 
concerning  it.  "  \Vus  it  not  a  witch  charm?  Did  its 
engraved  figures  represent  totems;"  etc.,  to  all  of  which 
Phil  had  to  plead  ignorance. 

One  day  he  detached  it  from  its  chain  to  give  it  to  a 
fretful  baby  as  a  plaything.  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
his  watch  to  another  child.  Then,  attracted  by  a  bit  of 
scenery  that  was  best  visible  from  the  smoking-room  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  car,  he  went  oil'  and  forgot  all  about 
them. 

A  few  hours  later  one  mother  returned  his  watch  to 
him;  while  the  other  said  that,  after  her  infant  had 
nearly  choked  himself  in  trying  to  swallow  the  fur-seal's 
tooth,  she  had  taken  it  from  him  and  laid  it  on  the  win- 
dow-sill of  Phil's  seat.  In  the  mean  time  the  berths  had 
been  made  up  for  the  night,  and  it  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Its  owner  good-naturedly  said,  "No  matter,  it 
will  turn  up  again  somewhere,"  and  thought  110  more 
about  it  until  the  next  day.  Then  a  vigorous  search  was 
instituted  for  the  missing  trinket,  but  with  no  avail.  It 
was  not  to  be  found,  nor  was  it  again  seen  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey. 

Phil  felt  badly  over  the  loss  of  the  fur-seal's  tooth,  be- 
cause the  universal  interest  it  had  excited  led  him  to 
believe  it  more  valuable  than  he  had  at  lirst  supposed. 
Also  because  of  Serge  Belcofsky,  of  whom  it  had  been  a 
constant  reminder,  and  whose  good  qualities  grew  more 
and  more  apparent  to  our  hero  with  the  lapse  of  time  and 
distance.  He  wondered  if  any  one  could  have  stolen  the 
bit  of  carved  ivory;  but  being  of  a  singularly  honest  and 
unsuspicious  nature,  he  dismissed  this  thought  almost 
before  it  was  formed. 

So  the  eventful  journey  wore  on,  with  each  day  more 
full  of  strange  and  wonderful  interest  than  its  predecessor. 
The  scenery  of  the  first  day  was  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  with  queer  settlements  at  wide  intervals.  It  was 
rather  monotonous,  and  to  beguile  the  time  Simon  Gol- 
dollar induced  Phil  to  join  him  and  two  others  in  a  game 
of  cards.  The  lad  did  not  care  much  for  the  game,  and 
only  entered  it  rather  than  appear  ill-natured  or  dis- 
obliging. When  at  the  eud  of  an  hour  he  expressed  a 


wish  to  withdraw,  Simon  Goldollar  informed  him  that 
he  could  do  so  upon  payment  of  the  two  dollars  lie  had 
lost,  us  they  had  been  playing  for  a  shilling  a  point.  At 
this  Phil  sprang  from  his  seat  in  a  sudden  fury. 

"So  you  are  a  gambler,  are  you!  And  I  have  been 
led  blindfolded  into  your  trap?"  he  cried  "Very  well. 
sir;  there  is  your  wretched  money;  and  now,  if  you  e\  er 
mention  cards  to  me  again,  or  in  fact  if  you  dare  speak 
to  me  on  any  subject,  I  will  knock  you  down."  With 
this  the  lad  Hung  two  silver  dollars  upon  the  table,  and 
left  the  room,  almost,  choked  with  the  tumult,  of  his 
feelings. 

He  heard  Goldollar's  sneering  laugh  and  his  remark  of 
"  Pretty  loud  crowing  fora  bantam,  eh?"  and  he  heard 
one  of  the  other  men  say  something  about  its  being  too 
bad  ;  but  he  did  not  wait,  for  anything  more. 

Afterwards  both  the  strangers  apologized  to  him  for 
their  apparent  share  in  the  deception,  saying  that  (  I  "Idol - 
lar  had  told  them  before  the  game  began  that  it  was  un- 
derstood by  all  they  were  to  play  for  money.  The  au- 
thor of  this  unpleasant  scene  did  not.  however,  see  fit  to 
offer  any  apology  for  his  share  in  it,  nor  did  be  ami  Phil 
exchange  aught  save  black  looks  for  several  days. 

Our  lad  was  loo  manly  a  fellow  to  allow  an  incident  of 
this  kind  to  all'ect  him  for  long',  and  he  was  soon  enjoy- 
ing the  trip  as  keenly  as  ever. 

The  second  day  was  passed  amid  the  rugged  scenery  of 
Thunder  Bay  and  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
greatest  of  fresh-water  seas.  It  was  followed  by  their  ar- 
rival in  the  early  morning  of  the  third  day  at  Winnipeg, 
the  old  Fort  Garry  of  fur-trading  times.  'Phis  fort  had 
pluyrd  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  stories  of  Phil's  boy- 
hood that  he  gazed  about  him  on  all  sides  with  an  eager 
interest,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  post  of  romance  grown  into  a  fair  and  \\ide- 
spread  city. 

Here,  with  the  crossing  of  the  Red  River,  the  forest 
country  ended,  and  the  treeless  plains  of  Manitoba,  once 
the'  ran •_;•(•  of  countless  buffalo,  but  now  one  of  the  great 
est  wheat  regions  of  the  world,  began.  As  the  train 
rushed  across  the  vast  breezy  levels  at  an  accelerated 
speed  the  far-reaching  view  with  its  myriad  objects  of 
interest  was  exhilarating  in  the  extreme,  and  Phil  gazed 
upon  it  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days  without  a  trace 
of  weariness.  Here  were  old  buffalo  trails  and  wallows; 
there  a  fleeing  band  of  antelope  or  a  skulking  coyote. 
Now  a  party  of  mounted  Blackfeet  in  all  the  bravery  of 
savage  decoration  would  dash  up  to  some  little  station  at 
which  the  train  was  stopping.  A  few  minutes  later  it 
would  whirl  past  a  cluster  of  their  tepees  looking  exact- 
ly like  the  pictures  of  Indian  camps  he  had  pored  over 
so  often  in  his  books.  He  saw  cowboys,  too,  and  gnat 
herds  of  cattle.  He  saw  a  vast  wheat  ranch,  containing 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  land,  divided  into  fields  of 
such  size  that  in  them  the  ploughing  of  a  single  furrow 
was  a  day's  work  for  a  man  and  team. 

At  length,  during  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day.  soon 
after  leaving  the  brisk  little  city  of  Calgary,  Phil  caught 
a  glimpse,  far  ahead,  of  something  that  caused  him  to  rub 
his  eyes  and  look  again.  It  was  high  up  and  of  dazzling 
whiteness.  It  could  not  be  a  cloud.  No,  it  must  be 
snow.  Yes,  it  actually  was  a  snow-capped  peak  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  As  the  discovery  burst  upon  him  in 
all  its  magnitude  Phil  uttered  a.  shout  of  delighted  won- 
der that  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the  cur, 
and  all  the  passengers  crowded  to  the  windows  to  look. 

From  this  on  all  wus  excitement,  which,  as  the  wou- 
drous  panorama  of  glistening  peaks  was  unfolded  and  up- 
lifted,until  finally  the  train  plunged  into  their  very  midst, 
increased  with  each  moment.  Now  an  open  observation 
car  was  attached  to  the  train,  and  as  it  sped  up  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Crystal  Bow,  the  ever-changing  and  ever-fas- 
cinating view  was  unobstructed.  On  they  hurried,  past 
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spoke  to  MIC  again  I  would  knock  you 
down.  ;inil  I  ne\  er  go  bacli  <  m  m\  u  ord." 
\\'itli  this  llic  young  athlete  stepped 
forward  with  so  threatening  and  deter- 
mined an  aspect,  that  Mr.  Simon  (io| 
dollar,  \vitli  one  lerrilied  <j'lan<-e,  sought 
safely  in  precipitate  Iliulil.  nor  did  lie 
pause  until  he  [lad  gained  the  shelter  of 
I  lie  I  rain. 

[TO    III-     COMIM'KD.  ] 


THE   LITTLE    "  MYSTEKY." 

BY    KAJ!1,E    THAI  V. 

E  back    in  the  nick  of  time. 
Bascom.      Where's  the    little  -1///N- 


A    MKLKI     I.\ 


Banff',  with  its  sky-piercing  peaks,  its  boiling  springs,  and 
its  stately  hotel :  and  past  Lankan,  the  point  of  departure 
on  horseback  for  the  marvellously  beautiful  lakes  of  the 
clouds.  Ten  miles  further  on  the  Great  Divide  was 
crossed.,  and  with  a  thrill  our  youii"-  traveller  reali/.ed 
that  the  rivulet,  flowing  beside  the  track  was  the  head- 
waters of  the  Kicking  Horse,  a  tributary  of  the  mighty 
Columbia,  and  the  first  Pacific  waters  he  had  ever 
seen. 

From  hen-,  for  a  hundred  miles  down  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rockies,  and  over  the  majestic  Selkirk  Range, 
the  scenery  was  so  indescribably  grand,  so  filled  with 
lofty  mountain  peaks,  fathomless  gorges,  gleaming  gla- 
ciers, and  foaming  cataracts,  that  no  words  can  tell  of  it, 
and  even  the-  enthusiasts  of  the  observation  car  were 
awed  into  silence.  As  for  Phil  Ryder,  who  had  never 
even  imagined  anything  so  marvellous,  he  sat  and  'j-.a/ed 
alone,  and  with  swelling  heart,  at  the  wonders  unfolded 
by  each  succeeding  moment.  The  majesty  of  that  day's 
scenery  was  so  overpowering  that  he  was  actually  g'lad 
when  night  came  and  bid  it  from  his  wearied  eyes. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  to  lie  his  last  on  the 
train,  the  strange  urandeur  of  the  mighty  Fraser  Canon 
was  almost  as  bewildering  as  that  of  the  mountains  al- 
ready left  behind,  and  the  lad  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  train  finally  emerged  from  it,  and  entered  the 
comparatively  level  country  that,  stretched  away  to  the 
western  ocean. 

At  one  pretty  little  station  where  the  train  slopped  for 
dinner,  Phil,  having  exhausted  his  change,  was  obliged 
to  take  the  one-hundred-dollar  bill  from  his  securely  hid 
den  pocket-book.  Simon  (ioldollar  watched  him,  and 
when,  in  the  haste  of  departure,  the  lad  thrust  both  his 
wallet  and  the  wad  of  bills  he  had  just  received  in  cha  nuv 
into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat,  instead  of  putting 
it  into  the  place  where  his  treasure  had  been  kept,  the 
former  noted  this  act.ion  also.  A  minute  later  the  over- 
coat was  carelessly  flung  into  a  seat  of  the  sleeper,  while 
its  you  n  v;  owner  joined  a  group  of  passengers  who  had 
called  to  him  from  one  end  of  the  car. 

At  the  last  stop  before  reaching  Vancouver,  Simon 
(Joldollar  approached  Phil,  who  was  walking-  beyond  the 
end  of  the  platform.  "Let's  make  up  and  befriends." 
he  said,  extending  his  hand.  "I  don't  hear  no  hard  feel- 
ings, and  to  prove  it  I'll  put  you  onto  a  big  scheme  by 
which  you  can  double  your  money  in  no  time.  Buy 
opium  in  Victoria,  run  it  into  Alaska,  and — 

•'Mr.  Simon  Goldollar,"  interrupted  Phil,  regarding 
the  other  with  blazing  eyes,  "I  once  said  that  if  you  ever 


Mr.  Marline/,  looked  up  from  his  desk 
as  he  spoke,  and  smiled  at  the  hardy  sun- 
burnt boy  who  had  come  into  the  olliee. 
"I've  worried  about  you-all  since  the 
wind's  been  rising." 

"  We're  all  right,"  answered  Bascom: 

"but  we  ain't,  in  yet.  Captain  Tony  thought  we'd  better 
anchor  in  front,  and  bring  her  round  in  the1  morning. 
Sent  me  across  to  tell  you  we  was  safe." 

"  You'll  not  be  going  back  to-night,  will  you '." 

"  <  >h  yes.  They'll  need  me  in  the  morning.  Captain 
Tony  thinks  the  gale's  going  to  last." 

"They'll  need  you.  will  they.'"  repealed  Mr.  Martinez, 
amused  at  Bascom 's  sense  of  importance.  "You  must  be 
a  threat  sailor.  Well,  tell  Tony  to  make  it  round  as  soon 
as  he  call,  we're  getting  short  of  oysters." 

"All  right,  sir;  but  we  didn't,  get  no  oysters.  It,  was 
too  rough  out  by  the  Marsh,  an'  we've  been  abealin' 
back,"  and  with  a  nod  for  every  one.  liascom  went  out. 

"  Dat  little  chap  t.'ink  he's  de  Mi/xti'ri/'N  mains']."  com- 
mented Captain  Lazare,  entering  to  report  his  nun 
arrival.  The  dingy  office  of  the  canning  factory  was 
full  of  oystermen  who  had  labored  in  against,  the  south- 
east gale.  The  smoky  lamps  threw  i v  shadow  than 

lii;ht  on  their  weather-beaten  red  and  blue  shirts  and 
brown  faces. 

"He'll  do."  said  Mr.  Martinez;  "it's  his  first  trip  to  the 
Marsh,  and  it  wasn't  a  slow  one,  but  he's  ready  for 
more." 

''E  ged  tire'  of  it,"  prophesied  Emil  Georget,  spin- 
ning his  shapeless  felt,  hat  on  a  restless  finger;  "'is 
people  was  all  lan'smcii." 

His  people  might  have  been  landsmen,  but  as  Bascom 
opened  the  door  into  the  twilight,  and  felt  the  blast  of 
strong  salt-air  he  was  sailor  through  and  through. 

It  was  two  miles  across  Potosi  Point  from  the  oyster 
factories  on  Back  Bay  to  the  Front,  where  more  factories 
stretched  their  long  piles  of  shell  into  Potosi  Channel. 
With  his  hands  in  his  pockets  Bascom  leaned  over 
against  the  wind,  and  whistled  gayly.  For  the  first  mile 
the  hard-shell  road  was  a  white  line  through  the  pine 
woods.  Only  the  occasional  glimmer  of  a  house  light 
broke  the  loneliness.  Bascom  was  glad  that  the  wind 
was  abeam,  and  he  could  lay  a  straight  course  from  the 
station  through  the  village  to  the  place  where  the  -1/.//.S- 
li'i'ij  was  anchored;  he  would  have  to  tack  from  right  to 
left,  from  left  to  right,  against  a  head-wind.  He  did  not 
merely  think  himself  the  mainsail,  as  Captain  Lazare  had 
said,  but  felt  and  acted  like  the  Mystiri/  herself. 

"You  brung  the  little  J///.S/IT//  in.  did  you.  Bascom, 
you  'n'  Captain  Tony?"  It  was  Albert,  the  ship-chandler, 
who  called  out  from  the  gallery  of  his  store.  Bascom 
belonged  to  nobody,  but  he  was  known  wherever  he 
went.  There  was  only  one  boy  in  Potosi  who  tacked 
asraiiist  a  head-wind  on  shore. 
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"  No."  said  Bascom,  coming  up  into  the  wind  a  little  to 
pause  in  the  middle  of  the  sired  — "  no,  we're  not  in  yet. 
We're  going  round  in  the  morning."  And  he  started  mi. 

"  Beat  in'  back  to  the  boal  to-night  '."  Albert  called  after 
him.  "  Why  don't  you  east  anchor  in  tow  n  :" 

"Can't  sleep  ashore,"  Uascoin  shouted  hack',  making  a 
trumpet  of  his  hands.  "I'm  bound  for  the  Mysti'i'i/ 

Out  in  the  channel  the  lights  of  the  little  Mystery  were 
tossing.  The  pier  was  deserted  when  Bascom  reached  it 
and  put  off  in  the  schooner's  tender.  He  wished  that  it 
were  day-time,  and  that  some  one  could  see  how  well  he 
made  it  take  the  big  waves  which  threatened  more  than 
once  to  swamp  him.  But  when  he  drew  close  enough  to 
the  Mi/xtrrt/  he  was  seen;  the  three  men  on  board  of  her 
were  watching  for  him. 

"  I  had  ought  to  sen'  Sonny,  hyar,"  Captain  Tony  said, 
as  he  caught  the  painter  that.  Bascom  threw  on  deck. 

Bascom  did  not  hear.  "  It's  gettin'  to  be  a  reefin' 
breeze,"  he  announced,  cheerfully,  when  he  had  clam- 
bered aboard,  and  stood  shaking  the  spray  from  his 
dripping  coat. 

"  Yaas,"  said  Sonny  Ladnier.  "  I  reckon  yo'  lak  to  take 
reef  in  dat  las'  big  wave,  wouldn'  yo',  Bascom  ?" 

"  Shet  up,  Sonny, ''Buck  McGuire,  the  third  man,  sug- 
gested, good -humoredly,  and  disappeared  into  the  bright 
little  hold,  which  was  the  Mystery's  cabin.  There  was  a 
lantern  there,  a  charcoal  furnace,  and  a  fragrance  of 
colVee.  But  even  the  coffee  could  not  overpower  the 
smell  with  which  load  after  load  of  oysters  had  seasoned 
the  hold.  The  fishermen  did  not  notice  that  .smell,  they 
were  used  to  it;  what  they  scented  through  the  coffee  was 
the  bacon  that  Bascom  had  brought,  for  Buck  set  it  frying 
briskly.  Captain  Tony,  Sonny,  and  Bascom  made  every- 
thing secure  for  the  night,  then  they  too  came  below. 

"  Right  sma't  watch  us'es  had  ought  to  keep  on  a  night 
lak  dis,"  Sonny  Ladnier  said,  after  supper,  crawling  into 
his  bunk,  while  the  Mystery  tugged  at  her  anchors. 

"I  call  yo'  ad  twelve,"  answered  the  Captain,  "an1  yo' 
call  Buck  ad  fo'."  Captain  Tony  went  up  for  his  watch; 
the  crew  dropped  asleep. 

Even   afloat  Bascom  slept  poorly  that  night,  rousing 
every  now  and  then  to  see  the  lantern  swinging  above 
him  from  the  little  cabin  roof,  and  to  hear  no  sound  but 
the  rush  of  the  storm  and 
the    thud,  thud,  thud   of 
the     schooner     011      the 
waves.      He   knew   when 
Captain        Tony       came 
down,  and    he     drowsily 
envied    Sonny    Ladnier, 
who  stumbled  out  for  the 
middle  watch. 

"Captain  Tony!  De 
cable's  broke!  Captain 
Tony!" 

The   men  in  the  cabin 
scrambled    for    the  deck, 
carrying  with  them  Son 
ny  Ladnier,  who  was  giv- 
ing the  alarm. 

Captain  Tony  sprang 
to  the  helm.  The  Mys- 
tery, her  forward  cable 
parted, had  swirled  round 
to  plunge  and  strain  at 
her  stern  anchor.  Bas- 
com clung  to  the  main- 
mast to  keep  his  footing 
against  the  wind  and  the 
wash  of  the  great  waves 
across  the  deck.  Rank 
after  rank  they  were 
coming  on  him  from  the 


east,  revealed  by  the  lightning.  To  the  west,  across  their 
tumult,  shone  the  Potosi  Light.  lied  and  green  will- 
o'-the-wisps  darted  out  between  flashes,  the  lights  of  other 
boats  pitching  at  anchor,  or  already  adrift.  Then  came 
a  greater  shock.  The  J///.s/rc//'.s  last  cable  gave  way,  and 
she  leaped  forward  into  the  trough  of  the  waves. 

Dropping  on  hands  and  knees,  Bascom  crept  aft.      <  'ap 
tain  Tony  and  Buck  were  throwing  their  weight  on   the 
helm.       Bascom   caught  hold   too,  and  pulled  himself  up. 

"  Where  d'yott  want  me?"  be  asked. 

"  In  yer  bed,"  Buck  answered. 

"  Keep  yo'se'f  below  out  de  way."  advised  the  Captain, 
gruffly. 

"Where's  Sonny;"  persisted  Bascom. 

"Hold  yer  tongue  an'  git  below,  kid,  or  I'll  kick  ye 
overboard."  cried  Buck,  pushing  him  out  of  the  way. 
"Sonny's  keepin'  lookout  forrnd." 

"  Xo.  be  ain't,"  shouted  Bascom.    "  I  been  there." 

"  Look  faw  'im,  den,"  ordered  the  ( 'aptain.  impatient  to 
be  rid  of  the  boy.  "  Wheah  /s  Sonny;"  he  added,  in 
Buck's  ear. 

"Overboard,  where  we's  all  goin',  I  reckon."  answered 
Buck,  bracing  doggedly  against  I  he  deck.  There  was 
silence  between  the  men  while  the  Mystery,  obeying  her 
helm  at  last,  (lew  bows  on  before  the  wind.  Now  that 
t  her,'  was  no  one  in  front  they  strained  their  eyes  for  any- 
thing they  might  be  bearing  down  upon. 

"Sonny's  skeered."  Bascom  was  between  their  legs 
again.  "I  went,  down  to  roust  him  out,  but  I  couldn't  ; 
he's  in  his  bunk  with  his  head  under  the  blanket  a- groan  in'. 
Sha'n't  I  go  forrud?" 

"Sonny  in  de  cabin!"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  at  once 
relieved  and  disgusted.  "Go  down  an' tell  'im  I  sayfaw 
'im  to  come  up  or  I  beat  'im  out  wid  a  belayin' -pin  !" 

"  Tell  him  to  come  up  or  I'll  cut  his  trifliii'  hide  off," 
Buck  put  in,  angrily. 

Bascom  went  down  with  the  messages,  but  they  had  no 
effect  on  Sonny,  who,  cowering  under  the  blanket,  scarcely 
heard  them  through  his  own  groans  and  prayers. 

"He  won't  budge,"  Bascom  reported,  eagerly.  "  Can  I 
go  forrud?" 

"  (ilad  de  deck's  cleah  of  de  rubbish,"  the  Captain  de- 
clared, with  an  oath.  "But  I  budge  'im  w'en  I  can  go 
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down.       V  '  6] kont.  hut    lek    can-    \  u' 

liaseom    crawled    forw  art!    again,  holding    tight    In    the 

rail:    raising  himself    uilli  an  aim  about    the   foremasl.  he 

.1    intently  across   th.e   \vilil    whiteness  of  the    waves. 

shadows  ni'  boats  fell   behind  them;   lights  showed 

for    a     moment     anil    were    lost          Tin1     nicn    al     llnj    helm 

seemed  so  i';ir  away  thai  In-  fdt  the  .!///.-</'•/•//  ami  lie  were 

in   fur  it   alone.        I  I <•  searched    vainly  lo  I  lie   left,   \\  here  he 

knew  l>eer  Island  lay,  sheltering  the  channel.  "We']] 
catch  ii  when  we  pass  the  Ton  it."  lie  muttered,  half  exult 

Hiy    ai     I  lie    1  1 1 1  .1 1  L'  1  I  I    ol'    I  lie   Open    Solllld. 

I'otosi  Light  was  a  tlickenni!  Star  I"  tin-  east  when  the 
unseen  I'oinl  fell  hehind.  \Vilh  a  pinnae  the  MI/.-:/,TII 
buried  her  nose  in  the  rollers,  driven  on  by  the  terrible 
.sweep  of  wind.  P.a-,com,  carried  entirely  oil'  hi-  feet, 

found,  himself  hanging  in  the  water, with  his  arms  round 

the  mast.  A  moment  later  he  was  lluny  on  the  deck. 
][e  caught  a  deal  between  his  knees.  got  a  new  hand  hold 
amony  llie  ropes,  and  began  making  his  way  astern.  A  I 
last  lie  heard  the  ('aptain's  Voice.  I  h  iniileri  ng  orders  to 

Buck. 

"(  'hop  away  de  i'o' m  as'  !"  was  I  he  fragment  t.liat  readied 
him  above  the  dm.  lint  as  he  ere  lit  on  P.uck  did  not  rush 
past  him  as  he  expected 

"  1  f  vo'  raise  da  I  haich  I  shoot  >  o' '"  I  ;a  scon  i  heard  again. 
\Vas  Buck  turning  coward  too:  lie  fairly  tinny  himself 
back,  reaching  I  he  cabin-hatch  jusl  as  llnck  jerked  him- 
self free  from  I  he  (  'a  plain  a  nil  laid  his  hand  on  it.  Bas- 
eom  struck  away  the  hand,  only  lo  be  hurled  aMile.  He 
felt  himself  rolling  down  the  deck-.  The  rail  saved  him, 
and  he  scrambled  hack  to  see  1  luck's  dark  ligiire  drop  into 
the  glow  of  the  cabin  and  llie  h.ildi  fall. 

"  I'll  chop  that  mast."  he  shouted. 

"  Yo'  can't."  cried  the  Captain,  springing  past  him  with 
t  he  axe. 

"I'll  hold  her,  then  ;"  and  Bascom,  gaining  the  tiller, 
threw  his  st  reii".!  h  i;  11011  it.  Under  headway.  I  he  schooner 
W'ls  not  as  hard  to  control  as  when  Tony  and  Buck  got  her 
out,  of  t  lie  troiiy!  i.  In  u.  Ba  sco  m's  footiny  was  washed  aw  ay 
more  than  once,  a.nd  the  unrelenting  pressure  of  the  yreat, 
tiller  made  him  almost  despair.  When  the  liltle  Mi/.tlrri/ 
Struggled  against  his  hold,  it  seemed  as  if  siie  was  sidiny 
with  tin-  wind  and  tlie  waves  and  the  rain  and  the  niyht. 
Tlie  sound  of  llie  Captain's  a\e  came  back  to  him  faintly, 
until  tlie  foremast  toppled  and  shot  overboard  into  tlie 
foam.  Bascom  could  feel  the  helm  ease  as  llie  schooner's 
bows  came  up  a  little.  Tlie  mainmast,  went,  like  the  fore- 
masl  :  the  sails  bad  gone  lony  ago.  while  Bascom  was  at 
llie  bow.  Captain  Tony  came  back  to  the  tiller. 

llo  to  de  pump."  he  ordered  ;    "  she  mils'  ha'  taken   in 
a  lot  of  water.       Yon's  de  stuff." 

Tlie  ('aptain's  praise  braced  Bascom  to  the  work,  but 
his  strained  arms  made  slow  proyress  at  the  leaky  little 
pump.  It  hardly  seemed  worth  while  to  be  bailing'  such 
a  poor  dismantled  hulk,  with  the  pitiless  wind  sweeping' 
it.  on.  It.  hardly  seemed  worth  while  for  Captain  Tony 
to  stay  at  the  helm.  They  would  never  see  daylight 
again,  norland.  But  Captain  Tony  had  someone  ashore 
to  miss  him;  Bascom  had  no  one  but  the  J/iy.sVrr//.  and  they 
would  yo  down  together.  A  soli  choked  him  and  Ins 
head  went  down  oil  his  drudging  arms. 

A  lony  time  afterwards  niyht  lifted  a  little  in  the  east, 
leaving  the  hori/.oii  gray.  There  was  no  trace  of  shore- 
line lo  the  north  :  tlie  water  about  them  was  full  of  lloat- 
iny  wreckage,  but  the  rain  outlasted  the  night,  and  .still 
walled  them  in.  l>ay  sifled  .slowly  through  it.  From 
his  place  at  the  pump  Bascom  saw  that  they  were  bear- 
ing' down  on  a  sinking  boat. 

"Hard  a-starboard!"  he  shouted,  but  the  Captain  had 
already  seen  it,  and  eased  oil'  the  tiller  not,  to  run  it  down. 
It  was  a  larger,  better-built  schooner  than  the  .V//.s/cr//. 
that  with  shattered  masts  and  broken  rudder  rocked  lower 


and  lower  in  the  1  rough.  There  was  not  a  soul  on  board, 
but  as  tlie  Mi/.s/i'i-//  passed  a  man's  arm  was  Hung  out  to 
her  from  the  water.  I'.ascom  leaned  oal  to  n.  and  llie 

Ca plain,  b'it  a  w  a  \  e  bore  M  under,  and  the  Mi/xlrri/  swepl 

on. 

"  I  lascom  !" 

Sore  and  si  i  IV  and  heavy  hearted.  Bascom  le.'l  his 
pumping  a  ml  w  cut  afl 

"  I  reckon  yo'  pret'  neali  biniyed  up."  the  *  'aptain  said. 
"bud  I  Wan'  yo'  to  hoi'  on  to  de  I  ilia  1 1  whiles  I  yo  down 

Paw  one  of  dose  coward,  and  den' yo' can  res'.  l>o.-m  \  «' 
see  de  win's  changed  ?  Dis  heah'sgoin.'  to  stop  befo'  long. " 

"  Where  are  we?"    asked    liascom.  taking  the  tiller. 

"Can't  tell  —  way  we's  somewheah."  llie  Captain  an 
swered.  as  be  \\  enl  below. 

liascom  could  see  by  the  chopped  waves  thai  the   wind 
had   really  veered,  and   lie  fell   a   thrill   of   hope,   not    real 
i/iny,  as    Hie   Captain    did,  thai    it    was    but    taking  them 
soul  Illo  the  open    sea. 

Presenily  Tony  reappeared,  white  with  rage,  his  drip- 
piny  Hollies  torn,  a  red  mark  on  his  forehead 

"  I  linisli  killiif  dem  if  I  stay  down  dar."  lie  hissed  be- 
tween 1 1  is  teeth.  "  I  ley  had  ought  lo  drown.  1  couldn't 
dray  'em  up  de  ih  > 

"  IJeekon  I'd  belter  keep  on  piimpin'.  then,"  sighed 
Bascom. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  rain  stopped,  and  they  could 
see  the  broad  stretch  of  troubled  water  round  them. 
From  tlie  erests  of  the  waves  they  made  mil  a  faint  line 
which  the  Caplain  thought,  was  (.'at  Island  to  llie  east, 
but  they  could  not  steer  for  it ;  the  fresh  wind  held  them 
always  south.  Although  llie  sea  was  wild  and  broken  it 
was  not  as  high  as  it  had  been  ill  the  night,  and  liascom 
rested  sometimes  from  Ids  work  at  the  pump.  The  Cap 
tain  sent  him  below  once  for  food.  The  cooking  had  al- 
ways  been  Buck's  province,  and  Bascom  rummaged  about 
for  some  minutes  before  he  found  what  lie  wanted.  Buck 
and  Sonny  did  not  hear  him.  Worn  out  by  their  terror 
they  slept.  The  hunks  ran  from  the  sides  of  llie  cabin 
clear  under  the  deck,  and  they  had  crawled  in  with  their 
beads  where  their  feet  lie  longed  in  the  reek-ing  black  hold. 
Bascom  eon  id  not  resist  giving  their  leys  some  vigorous 
punches,  but  they  paid  no  attention  until  the  reviving 
smell  of  coffee  pervaded  the  cabin.  Then  Buck's  feel 
beyaii  |o  wiggle  forward  mil  of  the  bunk.  Presently  be 
ducked  his  head  out  and  peered  round. 

"Git  back,"  said  Bascom.  decisively,  passing  with  the 
colfee -pot.  "This  here's  forme  an'  the  Captain."  As 
he  opened  the  hatch  to  go  out.  the  crest  of  an  enterpris- 
ing' wave  flopped  in,  and  Buck  crawled  back. 

"Wat  d'yo'  mek  of  dat  ahead?"  asked  the  Captain, 
eagerly  grasping  the  big  tin  cup  of  smoking  coffee,  and 
the  hardtack  that  Bascom  brought.  "  If  dat's  an  islaif, 
I  reckon  \\e-all  '11  git  dar,  faw  de  win  s  blow  in'  us  straight 
at  it." 

Bascom  wailed  until  the  sea  lifted  them,  then  took  a 
long  look.  "It  sure  is  land,"  lie  cried,  and  after  that  he- 
felt  neither  the  exhaustion  nor  the  cold  nor  tlie  ever- 
present  danger. 

By  noon  other  low  sandy  islands  were  in  sight,  beyond 
the  little  key  to  which  the  wind  was  carrying  them. 

"Dem's  Chandeleur,"  said  the  Captain,  joyful  at  get- 
ting his  bearings  again.  "Bascom,  ole  man,  we's  lining 
de  little  Mystery  Trough!"  But  not  till  the  waves  were 
yellow  on  the  shoals  did  he  send  Bascom  down  again  to 
rouse  the  men. 

"Git  out  of  this  an'  walk  ashore,"  Bascom  ordered, 
reaching  under  to  tickle  their  ears  with  one  of  the  long  iron 
spoons  Buck  used  in  stirring  jumbolai.  "The  l\fystery's 
comin'  into  port  an'  don't  need  no  more  ballast." 

"Po't?"  said  Sonny,  backing  out  suddenly  and  sitting 
up.  "W'atpo't?  Potosi?" 

"New  Orleeus,"  replied   Bascom;    "an'  a  carriage  is 
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awaitiu'  to  take  you  gentlemens  to  a  hotel.     Hev  you  hud 
a  comftable  trip'" 

"Sliet  yer  mouth."  said  Buck,  grumpily,  getting  to 
his  feet,  and  stooping  to  avoid  tin;  low  roof.  "Where',-, 
that  eolt'ee  I  smelied  awhile  hark:" 

"Coffee  at  the  hotel,  genllemens."  answered  Bascoin. 
with  a  grin.  "Them  what  don't  work  don't  eat  ahoard 
the  Mystery.  Captain  Tony  sends  you  his  compliments, 
an'  says  if  you-all  's  rested  an'  it  wouldn't  disfurnish  you 
too  much,  it  would  do  him  proud  to  see  you.  I've  got 
business  on  deck  myself;  good-evenin'." 

"  They're  tol'ablo  peart,  but  a  lit  Hi- bashful  about  mak- 
in'  your  acquaintance,"  he  explaineil  to  the  (  '.iptain,  who 
shrilled  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing. 

Soon  the  Myxtery'x  keel  was  grating  on  ihe  sand  of  llie 
tiny  barren  island.  They  bad  no  anchor:  there-  was  no- 
thin  g  to  tic-  to ;  but  the  layers  of  drift  on  the  beach,  showed 
that  the  tide  uas  fa  Mill";,  and  Ihe  Captain  saw  that  the 
danger  from  the  water  was  past,  (ioing  into  the  cabin  he 
gruffly  ordered  ihe  men  on  deck,  to  uatch  while  he  and 
Bascom  slept. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Marline/,  and  a  neighboring  faelory- 
inau  sat  comparing  their  losses  in  the  great  (lull 
storm. 

"Poor  fellows."  sighed  Mr.  Martinez,  who  had  been 
numbering  dozens  of  his  men  among  the  missing ;  "some 
trace  has  been  found  of  every  boat.  now.  except  (lie  little 
Mystery.  She  ran  in  before  it,  but  broke  louse  in  the 
night,  and  must  have  been  carried  riubl  out." 

"Why,  that  waif  Bascom  was  with  Captain  Tony," 
said  the  factory-man. 

"Yes,  with  Buck  MeCiuire  and  one  of  iln-  Ladnier 
boys.  Poor  little  Bascom!  He  was  here  that  night,  and 
he  said  they  weren't  in  yet.  and  they  \\ereift,  sure 
enough." 

"  I  remember."  said  the  other.  ''  I  was  up  at  Albert's 
as  he  went  tacking  down  to  the  beach.  The  last,  thing- 
he  called  back  to  us  was  that  he  could  not  sleep 
ashore." 

There  was  a  long-  pause.  Finally  the  factory-man  got 
up,  saying:  "Well,  there  hasn't  been  such  a  .storm  since 
'5'.l.  and  1  hope  I  won't  see  another.  Railroads  gone, 
telegraph  gone,  piers  gone,  and  half  the  men  and  boats 
lost.  Hello!  what's  Albert  running  for?" 

Mr.  Martinez  looked  out  of  the  window.  All  the 
ragged  leisure  class  of  Potosi  was  following  Albert  tow- 
ard them. 

"The  little  Mystery. '  The  little  J///.s/c /•//.'"  Albert 
panted,  pointing  toward  the  open  where  the  draw-bridge 
had  been. 

"Tlie  little  Mystery.'  The  little  Myxte ry .'"  echoed  the 
crowd. 

There  was  no  mistaking  her,  maimed  as  she  was.  With 
a  wobbling  stick  for  a  mast,  an  old  tarpaulin  as  a 
sail,  she  came  limping  in,  a  fair  wind  behind  her.  Mr. 
Martinez  caught  up  his  field-glass.  The  crowd  held  its 
breath. 

"  All  there,"  he  said.  "Tony  at  the  helm,  and  Bascom 
holding  up  the  mast." 

"  Ah,  dat  boy  !"  cried  Captain  Lazare.  "  Come  on !  De 
little  Mystery  ain't  beautiful,  but  we  cand  waid  faw  dat 
riggin'  to  bring  'er  in!" 

There  were  not  many  row-boats  since  the  storm,  but  a 
rush  was  made  for  all  that  were  left.  The  Mynteri/  was 
soon  captured,  and  they  towed  her  in  triumphantly. 

"Where  you  been?  What  happened?  How 'd  you 
stay  out  so  long?"  were  the  questions  that  rained  on  the 
adventurers  as  the  extra  men  from  the  row-boats  clam- 
bered aboard  the  schooner. 

"  WTe  been  a-campin'  near  Chandeleur,"  answered  Bas- 
com, placidly.  "That  honey  of  a  tide  laid  us  up  so  high 
an'  keerful  on  one  of  them  little  keys  that  we  was  three 


days  diggin'  a  channel  to   let   our>o]ve.s    out.      Then  we 
found  this  here  lishin'-pole  an'  hung  our  tarpaulin  to  it, 
an'  we've  been  layhf  a  straight  course  home  ever  since 
You  didn't,  think  anything  had  happened  to  us,  did  you, 
with  Captain  Ton\ 

Mr.  Marline/  had  been  gelling  a  more  detailed  story 
from  the  ( 'aptam.  Now  he  turned  lo  Bascom, 

"  l>o  \ou  want,  to  work  for  me  or  for  Captain  Tony 
after  this?"  he  asked,  jovially. 

Bascom  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  perplexity. 
Both  were  smiling. 

"  1   allow  I'll  stay  by  the  Mystery,"  he  answered. 

"All  ri;rht."  said  M  r.  Marline/.  "Then  you'll  work 
for  Captain  Tony.  Boys."  he  added,  addressing  the 
crowd,  "  if  any  body  ever  earned  anything',  Tony's  earned 
the  Mystery,  and  I'm  going-  to  give  her  to  him  when  she's 
in  .shape  again." 

The  whole  crowd  threw  up  caps  and  cheered.  Then 
I'aplain  Tony  put  his  baud  on  Bascmn's  shoulder. 

"Listen'.'  he  -honied.  "I've  not  earned  her  no  mo'  'ri 
dis  boy  has.  Make  de  papahs  out  fo'  bof  of  us,  sab.  Me 
an'  Baseom's  pu'dnahs  nt'tah  dis." 

The  crowd  hurrahed  more  wildly  than  before;  but  Ba-~ 
com  steadied  himself  by  the  wiggling  mast.  The  little 
Mystery.'  She  was  the  only  thing  he  had  ever  belonged 
to.  "  1— I'll  slick  by  her!"  he  said.  And  the  crowd 
hurrahed  again. 


AN  EASTER  BONBONNIERE. 

El .( :s  liave  IMTM  considered  symholirn ]  c.|'  Kastrr  .since  ;i  I  line 
si>  irmnle  lliiit  ii"  111:111  semis  to  know  just  \vlirn  they  lirst 
cjiine  into  use.  inn-  how  Hie  practice  of  decorating  tlicin  arose. 
In  llir  books  that  i;i\r  information  about,  all  such  tilings  \\  <• 
read  Hint  the  origin  of  tlir  rn.i;  as  an  Kasier  cinldrm  is  obscure, 
and  that  all  sorts  of  dc\  ices  for 

colol  111",  and    hranl  ll\  ill",    il    lia\  e 

liccn  in  use  since  llir  earliest 
Christian  timo;  but  just  \\  liy  it 
is  hrlil  as  an  emblem  or  ho\v  its 
use  arose  it  is  very  dil'tiriilt  to 
lind  out.  So  when  I  tell  yon 
that  the  pretty  bonhoniucic 
made  from  an  ostrich's  enn  is 
tint  li  dainty  in  itself  anil  well 
suited  lo  the  day.  yon  need  not 
pnx/.le  your  pretty  heads  with 
trying  to  lind  out,  the  why,  but 
may  vest  conlcni  \\  il  h  I  he  state- 
ment as  made  by  iminy  wise 
men. 

The'  ostrich's  egg  is    specially 
well    adapted  to  the    making    of 

bans  and  the  like,  for  the  reason  that  il  is  so  stroni;  Hint  its 
shell  can  be  used  just  as  line  china,  and  with  less  fear  of  its  earn- 
ing to  harm. 

To  make- a  honbonnicrc  like  the  one  the  illustration  shows, se- 
lect a  shell  of  iMiod  pit ir  color,  such  as  can  be  found  at  (lie  deal- 
ers in  Oriental  goods,  and  break  off  one  cud  so  as  to  leave  an 
irregular  edge. 

With  gold  bron/r  ",ild  all  the  points  and  irregularities,  and 
make  a  border  all  round  the  upper  cdi;c.  Then  on  the  shell  it- 
self paint  sweet,  tender  forget-me-nots  or  any  other  small  1  lower 
yon  may  prefer. 

Make  a  ban  of  soft  silk  the  color  of  the  llowcr.  and  fit  it  neat- 
ly inside  the  shell.  Paste  round  the  rim  for  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch,  and  press  the  silk  gently  but  lirmly  against  it  until  il 
sticks  fast. 

Make  a  frill  at  the  top  oft  IK;  bag.  and  stitch  in  a  double  cas- 
ing, through  which  run  drawing-strings  of  narrow  but.  handsome 
ribbon.  When  (he  paste,  is  quite  dry  the  bag  will  be  complete, 
and  when  you  have  filled  it.  with  bonbons  it  will  be  as  charming 
a,  little  gift  as  any  girl  need  wish  to  make. 

The  sweets  are  quite  sure  to  disappear  with  startling  rapidity, 
as  we  all  know  how  dear  they  are  to  a  school-girl's  heart,  but 
the  bag  will  last  a  long  time,  and  will  make  a  pretty  ornament 
for  the  dressing-table  of  your  friend. 
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wdy  do,   Miss  Seal'  said    the    Polar   Bear, 
you  keep  quite    warm   on  your  ice-cake  ihere  ? 
yes    Mr    Bear    for    I've   on    my   back 
very   snucr-filtinq-,  warm   seal   skin    sack.' 


AN    IIH'.A 

BOBBIE.  "1'apa.  I've  been  reading  :\  story  nlxiiit  an  elephant 
drawing  up  a  lut  of  water,  and  then  squirting  il  all  over  a  man 
In-  iliiln'l  like." 

BOHHIK'S  FATHER.  "Tlint  wasn't  a  very  nice  tiling  to  ilo,  was 
it  P 

l!i  mini:. 
his  t rhiik." 


OLD  .1  \<   Is    Tl  I  I  s   AMiTllEH 
STOK5 

"  |[O\VDV,  boys."  said  <)\i\  .lark, 
as  Bobbie  and  Tommy  poked  I  heir 
lii-ads  in  al  the  door.  "  llomlv. 
Clad  to  si  i-  \e.  Tommy.  How's 

your  |ia  .'  \\'i-ll .'  i.ood.  ii's  al- 
ways nice  to  '"•  well.  Your-,  is 
the  sail  lr .  I'mbhic  .'  i  iood  enOUgll. 
Tell  ye  slolA  .'  \\'aal  li-lllllie  see. 

]  >oii'  know  as  I  got  any  ;  but. 
conn-  to  think  on  1 1 .  I  ilo  i  enir  ni- 
lii-r  how  onret  I  won  a  prize  at 
sehool,  an'  you'd  ni-\  -ei- guess  what 
I'er.  /•'(•(•  itxin'  fi/niiii!  Yes,  sir. 
I  'sin'  slaii",  !  It  c-unn-  about  like 
this.  I  lef'nil  ion  elass  \\  as  n|>.  an' 
I  h'  leai-her  says  to  I  Sill  Toni|ikins, 

-  Hill,   what's  'rod, -nts. ''       I'.ill.  he 
didn'  know,  hut  In-  inadr  a  unrss. 

•  li'ndi-lits,'    he    s:n  s.    '  is    drills    in 
shad  roes.'      Tlf  teaehrr  laughed 
like  niinhty.      -.\rM.'  lie  says  to 
Jim    Atkins.      'What's    rodi-nts '?' 
'lients  in    roads. 'sa\s  .lim.  like- 
\\  isi-    not    know  in',  and    inakin'   a 
ji'iiess.       Teacher    laiiuhi-d    auain. 
•Next,'  he  says  to  Sallie  1'i-ikiiis. 
Xo\v  Sallie  .she  stood  next   to  i:n-. 
an'    I    didn't   know    what  roili  nls 
was    any    moie'n     a    man    in    th' 

n n.      It'  Sallie  missed,  I    was  a 

yoniT — an'  Sallie    missed.       '  Ro- 
dents.' sa\  s  sin-,  plain  and  si  in  pie, 

•oh,  I  know,'  says  she,  'lint  jest  at  present  I  can't  think.' 
Then  teac-hei-  In-  si-t  his  eye  on  me.  '  U'hat's  rodents  .''  says  In-. 
'  Leiniiie  think,' savs  I.  an'  then,  si-ein'  's  how  thinkin'  wasn't 
j;oin'  to  help  me  remember  anthill'  I  didn't  never  know.  I  sorter 
forgot  my  self,  an'  impatient  like  I  says.  '  Oh  Rats!'  an'  th'  I  ear  her 
Idnl  his  head.  •  That's  ri^ht .'  says  he.  '  Go  up  head,  an'  Bill 


No.      I  should  think  lie  would  have  made  him  check       Tompkins.  \  on    nive   him    the   medal.'      Nobody  kuowed   why  I 

warn't  punished  tor  nsin'  slang  ontil  we  got  home  an'  looked  tip 

• rodents  an'  found  out.      ]>'ats  was  rodents  sure  enough.      Never- 

tlic/i.v-.  box  s,  slang's   a    bad   t  hi  ng,  an'  you    mustn't    never  use  it 


EASY 

••  MA.MMX    I  gave  that    boy  uexl  door  : Id  in  the  head  this      ||>SS  >""   lill(1   y°ur  «"I(1   collection's  run   out,  an'  you've  got  to 

moi-niim."  say  suthiu!" 


•  \Vliy.  li'ohhie.  how  rniilil  you  do  thai  .'" 
I  hit  him  in  I  In-  head  \\  itli  a  suo«  liall." 


TIIK    DIFFKRKNCE. 

WlLLIK.  "There  isn't  any  dilli-rem-e  bcl  \\ecn  the  bluebird's 
drumstick  and  the  tnikc\  's  dnimst  ick,  is  t  In-re  .'" 

.MAMMA.   '-Only  in  si/e,  \Villii-  P" 

WILI.II-:.  "  O\\  yes,  mamma  :  and  t  he  turkey  's  mi^hi  lo  be  called 
a  bass  drumstick,  ougutn'l  it.'" 


NEVER    SATISFIED. 
UK  sighed   for  skating  all   last  summer-time 

When   happy  swallows  in   the   blue   wen-    winging, 
And   now    while  skaling's  at    its  very   prime. 

He   yearns   for   ball  ami  swimming. 


BESSIE. 
LOTTIE. 


BETT'EH    STILL. 

•We  had  a  new  cook  come  to  our  house  last  week." 
'That's  nothing,  we  had  two." 


A    II  A  IT  Y   IDEA. 
VisiTuu.   "How   did  you   happen    to    name    your  dog    Pantry, 

J  1 1111 1  lie  .'" 

JIMMII:.    •• 'Cause  papa  says  lie  holds  so  lunch  loud." 


TR.U'IXO    THE    RECDIM) 
TEACHKI:.   "And  Lot's  wife — 

1'ri-ll..   "  Was  turned  into  a  pillarof  salt.      Say.  teacher,  that's 
llic  liist  pillar-case  mciitii d  in  history,  isn't  n  .'" 
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EASTER  =  LILIES. 


BY   JANE    SMILEY 


"T'TERALD.  Globe — extra!"  cried  a  shrill  voice  at  my 
1  1  elbow,  and  looking-  down  I  saw,  not  a  newspaper 
boy,  but  a  newspaper  girl. 

"  Why,  bow  did  you  get  here?"  I  exclaimed  in  aston- 
ishment, for  in  all  my  years  as  superintendent  of  the  de- 
livery room  I  bad  never  seen  such  a  queer  little  figure. 

"  (  )n  my  fed."  was  the  quick  reply,  with  all  the  pertne.vs 
of  the  street  gamin. 


''Oh,  Mr.  Ainsley,  she's  all  right;  she's  my  sister,"  cried 
a  boy's  anxious  voice,  and  beside  me  stood  "Spud." 

What  his  real  name  was  no  one  knew.  I  think  the 
lad  himself  had  almost  forgotten.  Judging  by  his  sister's 
il  iiiii.il  have  been  something  very  fine;  but  as  "Spud"  we 
knew  the  brightest,  merriest,  dirtiest  boy  on  Newspaper 
Ro  i 

"Your  sisler.  Spud?     \Vhy,  I  thought  you  were  alone 
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in  tin-  world,  slept  in  !  oom,  and  ate  in  Pie 

Alley.  When  diil  you  lind  :i  sister?" 

•'  (  >h.  'bout  two  mini  Ills  ago;  she  '  I  [ere  Spud  checl  ed 
.•IT  suddenly. 

"Sin1  what,  Spud  .  '  I  asl  ed,  really  interested. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  kinder  a  longish  story,  an'  I  ve  gol  my  extras 

Id    sell.SO's    Maud    Is'hel  |e,  "  s;i  id    Spud,  like   the  true   lillle 

Yankee  lie  was. 

"  Well.  Spud,  sell  tin-  extras,  and  \\  lien  they  are  "/one  1 
will  he  ill  the  delivery-room  if  you  would  like  to  tell  me 
the  loli'j'ish  Story,"  I  replied,  eager  to  hear,  Imt  knowing 
well  that  over  <|i  icst  H  m  in";  would  only  render  Spud  as 
dilinh  as  an  oyster. 

It-    was    eiij'ht    o'clock    that    night,  and    the   ollice    people 
.  re    just    lou  ii"  in:j'    ahoiil    wailing     lor    election    returns, 
before  the  issue  of  fresh  extras,  when    from  my  high  desk- 
ill  tin-delivery  room  I  looked  over  the  heads  of  a  hundred 
newsboys  to  see  Spud  and  his  sister  enter  the  doorway  to- 
gether.      What    a    queer   pair    they    were!       lie    much   the 
same  as  any  raided,  d  i  rty.  bright   looking   paperboy  that 
,  our  city  streets.       But  sin — truly  she  was  a,  charac- 
ter. 

Tlie  child  could  noi  have  been  more  than  ten  years  of 
au'e.  and  small  for  her  years.  From  the  waist  down  she 
was  girl,  wi'h  a  pair  of  women's  shoes  fastened  to  her 
feet  bv  an  elaborate  net  work  of  twine,  a  short  red  brown 
skirt,  and  a  pair  of  ancient  kid  gloves  on  her  poor  purple 
hands.  Then  the  boy  pan  began,  for  the  little  girl  wore 
an  old  jacket  and  cap  that  were  unmistakably  Spud's. 

Straight  across  the  room  came  the  t  v.  o.  and  I  could  see 
wrath  in  Spud's  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Ainsley."  he  be-all,  "  we've  come,  me  and  Maud 
Is'belle.  an'  if  vou're  a  uoiirj'  to  report  Maud  I-  beile  for 
selling  papers.  I 

"  ]!nt.  Spud,"  1  interrupted.  "  I  never  thought  of  report- 
ing Maud  Isabelle;  but,"  with  tact  worthy  of  a  diplomat, 
"if  vou  tell  me  all  about  yourself  and  Maud  Isabel  I  e.  per 
haps  I  can  lix  it  so  that,  no  one  else  will  have  a  chance  |o 
report  her.'' 

Spud  looked  at  me  thoughtfully  for  a  moment.  "  Mr 
Ainsley,  you're  a  bride,"  he  said. 

"Sit  down."  said  I.  motioning  to  the.  steps  of  my  plat- 
form, and  down  they  both  sat,  and  Spud  began  his  story. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  ignore  the  idiomatic  expres- 
sions, as  my  poor  pen  could  never  do  them  justice. 

"Well,"  be^aii  Spud,  clasping  his  knees  with  his  hands, 
and  watching  his  foot,  swing  slowly  to  and  fro,  "  lirst, fa- 
ther got  killed  by  an  engine  running  over  him,  and  then 
Kate — she  was  my  stepmother — got  arrested  for  throw- 
ing a  llatiron  at  a  woman  in  our  street,  and  'bout  two 
months  ago  there  came  a  bij.  letter  from  the  Island  to  say 
she  and  the  new  baby  was  dead,  and  then  the  cop  he  took 
me  and  Maud  Is'belle  down  to  the  Island  on  a  tug,  an'  WI- 
NS as  chief  mourners  at.  the  funeral.  Oil,  I  tell  \  on  it 

was   larks!      Maud    Is'belle   she  cried   s 'cans,,   she's  a 

girl  and  got  scared,  but  we  had  just  a  bully  time,  an'  a 
dinner  a.  woman  they  called  Matron  gave  Maud  Is'bdle 
an'  me.  Then  they  took  us  home  in  the  tug.  an'  we  nev- 
er went  back  home,  'cause  a  cop  was  going  to  take  her  to 
a  'sy lu in,  an'  1  don't  want  her  to  go  to  no  'sy him." 

"But.  Spud,"  I  exclaimed,  "  where  do  you  sleep  •" 

"Why,  right  here  in  the  delivery  room,  and  down  at 
the  place  where  the  beds  is  live  cents,  an'  we  gel,  our  meals 
in  Pie  Alley,  same  as  1  used  to  when  she  was  to  home," 
and  Spud  looked  at  me  with  such  bright,  trustful  eyes 
that  1  could  not  find  it.  in  my  heart  to  say  the  little  gill 
ought  to  go  to  an  asylum.  No  harm  bad  come  to  the 
child  of  this  (|ueer  \\  a y  of  living,  and  the  new  responsi- 
bility had  evidently  awakened  the  latent  manliness  in  the 
ca  reless  hoy. 

"Spud."  I  said,  very  gravely,  "you  must  know  that  if 
you  told  about  Maud  Isabelle  to  any  one,  else  they  would 
see  that  she  was  sent,  to  the  asylum.  Now  I  am  not  go- 


iirj-  to  do  lliat.  ni\  boy.  but  we  must  make  some  other 
arrangement,  for  she  cannot  rough  it  as  \ou  can.  It  is 
going  to  gel  colder  now.  and  she  must  not  sleep  in  the 
delivers  room  with  the  boys.  Suppose  she  comes  into 
my  ollice  everj  ni'jht  and  sleeps  in  thai  chair  till  you 
have  old  'he  evening  papers.  Then  you  ca  n  take  her  to 
her  oun  bed  ill  some  boarding  house,  and  come  haclc 

\  ollrself." 

Spud  oul\  said,  "That's  so.  Mr.  A  nisley. "  a  lid  walked 
soberly  out  of  the  ollice.  |ea\  ing  his  sister  to  play  jack- 
slones  with  the  boys;  but  in  an  hour  he  was  back  to  tell 
me  he  had  found  a  hoarding-house  where  Maud  Isabelle 

could  have  a  bed  and  her  breakfast  for  seventy- five  cents 

a   weelc. 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  every  night  Maud  Isabelle 
slipped  into  my  ollice  and  silently  curled  herself  up  in 
the  big  chair  for  a  couple  of  hours'  nap.  Then  Spud 
would  'come  to  the  door  and  give  a  sharp  clear  whistle, 
and  the  sleeping'  child  would  spring  up  and  silently  slip 
away. 

Night  after  night  this  little  scene  was  repealed,  until 
Spud's  whist  le  became  as  much  part  of  the  night's  happen- 
ings as  the  striking  of  the  clock. 

So  the  long  winter  passed,  and   I   began   to  think  greal 
wisdom    had    been    shown    in    not    having    Maud    Isabelle 
-en  I  loan  as\  him.  when,  on   reaching   the  Office  one  even 
ing',  I    found    the    boys    gathered    in    silent   groups    about 

the   delivery  r n.      There   was    little   or    no    response   to 

my  greet iiiL1.  and  thinking  a  more  than  usually  exciting 
row  had  just  taken  place.  I  Mleiilly  mounted  the  steps 
to  my  deslc.  Once  there,  1  commanded  a  view  of  the 
room.  Over  in  one  corner  was  a  group  of  boys  sur- 
rounding Spud,  whose  face  was  stern  and  white  under 
its  mask  of  grime. 

"Spud."  I  called,  and  the  boy  looked  up  and  crossed 
the  room.  "What's  the  matter.  Spud.'"  I  asked,  as  he 

stoi  id  beside  t  he  desk-. 

"It's  Maud  Is'belle.  Mr.  Ainsley;  she's  been  run  over 
by  an  electric,  and  she's  took  to  the  hospital,  and  thej 
won't  let  me  in  to  see  her." 

"Won't  let  you  in^  There  must  be  some  mistake. 
Spud.  Wait  a  minute  and  we'll  lix  it  all  right." 

But  it  was  many  minutes  before  the  evening  edition 
was  distributed  and  I  found  some  one  to  take  my  place 
for  a  time.  Then  Spud  and  I  went  to  the  hospital.  There 
was  no  mistake.  Maud  Isabelle  had  been  hurt  b\  an 
electric  car.  more  badly  hurt  than  we  dreamed  ;  but  a 
word  to  the  house  physician  opened  the  way  for  us  to  her 
bed  in  the  long  \\ard. 

There  lay  the  little  girl,  her  tangled  hair  already  clipped 
oil',  her  face  very  white  and  drawn:  but  the  awful  work 
of  the  car  wheels  was  hidden  under  the  white  coverlet. 
at  which  the  thin  brown  hands  were  pulling  incessantly. 

Like  the  little  Indian  she  so  resembled,  Maud  Isabelle 
greeted  us  with  a  faint  little  smile,  and  throuhi"  up  her 
arms  caught  Spud  by  the  neck  and  kissed  him  passion- 
ately. It  was  a  pathetic  little  scene,  and  leaving  the  two 
alone  I  turned  to  the  house  physician  with  the  question, 
"  (.'an  she  live  :" 

"  *i  es,  she  may  live,  for  she  has  the  constitution  of  a 
savage,  but  she  will  be  a  cripple  for  life,"  was  the  reply. 

Poor  little  Maud  Isabelle.  with  her  once  nimble  feet 
and  bird  like  movements  to  be  chained  to  a  chair  for  life! 
If  we  could  only  place  her  in  an  asylum  now.  The  truth 
was  too  cruel  to  tell  the  boy.  so  with  promises  of  admit- 
tance on  the  morrow.  Spud  and  I  stole  away. 

Early  next  morning  Spud  was  at  the  hospital,  and  there 
he  staid  all  day.  It  was  strange  to  see  the  noisy  lad  trans- 
formed into  a  motionless  figure  sitting  by  the  little  bed 
and  holding  his  sister's  small  brown  hand,  which  he  gen- 
tly stroked  as  she  moaned  with  pain. 

So  good  was  lie  that  the  nurses  let  him  remain,  and 
Maud  Isabelle  seemed  to  sutler  less  when  he  was  by. 
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Only  at  night  ili<l  Spud  appear  in  the  ollico.  where  lie 
sold  papers  "  like  fury."  as  the  hoys  said.  He  lost  little 
by  the  day's  idleness,  for  there  was  never  a,  rival  paper- 
boy to  be  seen  on  tbe  section  of  street  that  Spud  se- 
lected. 

It.  was  the  day  before  Kaster,  raw  and  chilly. 

Spud  was  al  the  hospital  as  usual,  and  Maud  Isabelle 
Deemed  almost  like  her  bright  self,  until  the  house  physi- 
cian on  his  visit  gravely  ordered  absolute  quiet  for  tin- 
little  patient. 

"  All  right,  sir."  said  Spud,  and  he  refused  to  listen  to 
or  even  look  at  Maud  Isabelle. 

Then  the  child's  la  rye  eyes  restlessly  searched  the  ward 
for  fresh  amusements.  Far  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
long  room  she  spied  a  tall  graceful  uoman  carrying  :i 
basket  on  her  arm.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  lady, 
pausing-  at  each  bed  in  turn  to  smile  and  give  something 
to  the  occupant. 

"  What  is  it,  Spud  '"  asked  the  child,  eagerly. 

"  \Vait.  and  see.  Maud  Is'helle."  said  Spud,  sternly,  and 
he  looked  like  a  graven  linage. 

Maud  Isabelle  did  wait,  and  saw.  The  lady  was  distrib- 
uting splendid  white  flowers,  and  from  each  bed  smiles 
greeted  and  thanked  her  as  she  passed  on  her  mission. 
The  si  ra  Hirer  was  so  near  now  that  Maud  Isahelle  could 
see  I  he  lilies,  and  their  perfume  was  waft eil  to  her.  Then 
the  lady  paused,  and  laying  down  the  hasket.  gathered 
the  remaining  Mowers  in  her  hands.  Nearer  and  nearer 

,-d ame,  and  smaller  and  smaller  grew  the  bouquet. 

Maud  Isabel  le's  eyes  were  bright  and  her  chei  ks  were 
Hushed  with  excited  anticipation,  and  she  almost  sat  up 
in  her  eagerness. 

Suddenly  Spud  was  startled  from  his  daydreams  by  a 
sob  from  the  bed,  and  .turning  saw  the  visitor  pass  empty- 
handed  through  the  d -way. 

Love  had  made  the  hoy  quick-witted,  and  it  needed  no 
words  to  tell  him  of  the  hitter  disappointment. 

"  Don't  cry,  Maud  Is'belle.  I'm  going  to  get  you  a  flow- 
er,'' and  like  a  whirlwind  he  rushed  out.  of  the  ward. 
Through  the  streets  Spud  ran,  and  burst  into  the  deli  very - 
room.  It  was  between  editions,  and  the  boys  were  scat- 
tered about,  resting. 

"Which  of  you  fellers  will  lend  me  a  quarter, "  called 
Spud  from  the  doorway,  and  a  score  of  boys  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  gathered  about  him. 

"What's  the  matter.  Spud'" 

"Lost  your  money,  Spud;"  asked  several. 

"I  want  it  for  Maud  Is'belle,"  gasped  the  breathless 
boy. 

"  Ain't  they  treating  her  right  in  the  hospital?" 

"Don't  they  give  her  enough  to  eat?"  demanded  the 
listeners. 

"No,"  cried  Spud,  "it  ain't  that;  but  there  was  a  lady 
up  there  a-giving  away  big  white  lilies,  and  Maud  Is'belle 
wanted  one,  and  they  didn't  give  her  any,  and  Maud 
Is'belle.  cried." 

"  What,"  muttered  the  boys,  "didn't  give  Maud  is'belle 
any?  Ain't  they  muckers!"  and  a  grimy  hand  went  into 
every  pocket. 

"  Fellers."  shouted  a  big  rough  boy,  mounted  on  a  pile 
of  yesterday's  papers — "  fellers.  let's  not  lend  Spud  any 
tin.  Let's  send  Maud  Is'belle  some  flowers.  Let's  show 
the  folks  at  that  hospital  that  we  don't  care  for  their  old 
flowers,  an'  Maud  Is'belle  can  have  more  than  anybody. 
Come,  fellers,  let's  uo  to  Stanton's,"  and  with  a,  wild  yell 
the  boys  rushed  pell-mell  down  the  stairs 

On  the  marble  counter  lay  the  mound  of  blossoms,  and 
the  florist  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  purchase. 

"  No.yer  don't !"  cried  the  big  boy,  as  the  man  was  about 
to  produce  paper  and  twine.  "  We  don't  send  ours  in  any 
paper.  Now,  Spud,"  said  the  self-constituted  spokesman, 
filling  his  arms  with  lilies,  "you  just  hustle  outer  a  car  ; 


don't   stop  ter   walk,    'cause   Maud    Is'belle   is    waiting,   an' 

give  her  the  flowers  with  our  compliments." 

In  twenty  minutes  Spud  was  at  the  hospital,  and  stand- 
ing by  his  sister's  bed.  "Maud  Is'belle,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing very  loud,  that  nurses  and  patients  might  hear — "  Ma  ml 
<-,  here  are  some  flowers,  with  the  compliments  of 
your  gentlemen  friends.  It's  the  fellers  in  the  otlice,"he 
whispered  by  way  of  explanation,  but  Maud  Is'belle  did 
not  hear.  At  the  first  word  she  had  turned  to  Spud,  and 
opening  wide  her  thin  arms,  clasped  the  great  bouquet  in 
Speechless  happiness. 

"Sha'n't  I  put  them  in  water  for  you,  right  here  by 
your  bed  f"  asked  the  nurse  of  the  ward  kindly,  and  Maud 
I.sabelle  assented  with  a  nod. 

"  Won't  the  smell  be  too  strong  for  the  poor  child:" 
asked  the  nurse  of  the  house  physician. 

"No,  let  the  flowers  remain  by  her;  nothing  can  hurt 
her — now,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

All  day  Maud  Isabelle  lay  blissfully  happy,  her  hand  in 
Spud's,  gazing  at  the  lilies.  All  day  Spud  sat  beside  her, 
casting  scornful,  triumphant  glances  at  the  single  blos- 
soms of  the  other  patients. 

"How  glad  the  fellers  will  be!"  he  thought,  as  the 
child's  eyes  grew  brnjhl. 

Toward  evening  they  drew  the  boy  away  from  the 
little  bed,  feigning  the  child  needed  quiet,  and  as  Easter 
dawned  little  Maud  Isabelle  fell  asleep  amidst  her  lilies. 


EASTER. 

r.V    MARGARET    K.    SAX<;s  I  I  I; 

V]I7"11K\   I'.aster  conies  the  violets  lift 
T*       Tln-ir  shyly  flooded   faces. 

Where    lale    Ilie    flo/on    SHOWS    iidl'il'l 

Heaped   hi;;h   tin-  woodland  spares. 
When    Kaster  ciinics   the  snnlieains  dance 

I  >n   yivcn    leaves  all   aipiivcr, 
And  grasses  rally,  spear  and   lance, 
I!y  rippling   brook  and  river. 

When    r.astcr  comes  the  lilies  haste 

What   time   tin-   fie] Is  arc   ringing, 
To  bring   their  perfumes,  pure  and  chaste, 

From   hallowed   censers  swin^im;. 
Shine  dim   clinrcli  aisles  on    Kaster  da\ 

Beneath   their  serried  \\liitencss, 
And  happy  children   kneel  and   pray 

Amid  the  lilied  brightness. 

When  Easter  conies,  a  merry  train, 

The  robin,  wren,  and  starling, 
With  song  and  wing  are   here  again, 

And   many  another  darling. 
The  bluebird  and  the  oriole. 

The  martin  and   tin;  swallow, 
"Away."  they  chant,  "  w  it  h  ;;ricf  and  dole, 

Here's  spring,  and  summer  '11  follow!" 

When  Easter  comes,  when  Easter  comes, 

Then  winter's  spell   is  over! 
Erelong  we'll    heat1  the  ellin   drums 

Where    flees    arc    deep   in    clover. 

After  we  catch    the  swaying   lilt 

Of  winds  among  the  daisies. 
And  see.  the  rosecnps'  s\\cctness  spilt 
Among  the  garden  mazes. 

When  Easter  conies,  ah!  happy  day, 

-K'cn  tears  like  dewdrops  glisten. 
And  songs  climli  up  the  heavenward  way 

While  angels  bend   to  listen. 
For  love  and   life   and  joy  untold 

Are   in   the   aye-long  story 
That    spells   itself  on   harps  ol    yold, 

And   thrills  with  endless  ylory. 
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A   (  A.RRIAGE   THAT    NEEDS    NO    lloi.'SK. 

BY    II.    i;.    I'AINK. 

•  \lTllo.\:  whoa!     Help!  help!" 

\  \  A  powerful  team  cpf  bay  horses  were  dashing 
Hie  crowded  drive  in  (Vnlral  Park,  drair.iring  he 
liinil  lliein  a  T  cart,  which  swayed  menacingly  from  side 
to  side.  A  lad)  crouched,  clinging  lo  tin1  dash  hoard, 
and  failed  for  help.  A  little  way  hack  a  gentleman  lay 
stunned  on  the  grass  hy  the  road-side,  and  by  his  side 
knelt  a  lad  of  ahoul  roiu-leeii  years. 

It  was  only  another  runaway  accident,  that,  would 
icarcely  merit  a  few  lines  in  the  morning  papers.  For 
the  uvntleman.  Mr.  Ransom,  was  not  seriously  injured, 
and  c  )llieer  Burke,  of  the  mounted  Park  police,  galloping 
bravely  alongside  the  frightened  team  brought  them  to 
a  standstill  before  any  further  damage  had  been  done, 

111  fifteen  minutes  after  Mr.  Ransom's  handsome  pair 
had  taken  sudden  fright  at  no  one  was  able  to  tell  \\  hat. 
and  had  started  so  suddenly  to  run  away  that  their  owner 
and  his  nephew,  Frank  Ilaliburton,  had  been  thrown  vio- 
lently out.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ransom  were  riding  home  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue  stage,  and  Frank-,  who  had  fortunately 
sustained  only  a  few  unimportant  bruises  and  scratches, 
was  riding  back  to  the  stable  in  the  T-cart,  which  was 
driven  by  a  stalwart  Park  laborer. 

But  the  accident  was  mure  far-reaching  in  its  ( se- 
quences than  the  ordinary  observer  would  imagine,  and 
u  iiat  worried  Mr.  Ransom  was  not  that  his  expensive  new 
team  must  lie  disposed,  of  at  a  sacrifice,  or  that  his  wrist 
was  sprained,  or  that  his  nephew's  coat  was  split  up  the 
back. 

Mi's.  Hansom  had  been  an  invalid  for  several  years, 
owini;'  to  injuries  received  in  another  runaway  accident. 
audit  had  been  hard  work  for  Mr.  Ransom  to  i;et  his  wife 
to  go  out  in  a  carriage  a^am.  However,  she  had  finally 
yielded,  and  her  daily  drives  had  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  in  restoring  her  health.  Now  her  husband  felt 


IN    A    FEW    MOMENTS    THEY    WEUE    DASHING    ALONG    IN    THE    PARK. 


ii    would    be    impossible   for   him   to   persuade  her   ever   to 
dri  \  e   behind  another  pair  of   horses. 

ll  turned  out  just  a-  Mr.  Kansom  dreaded.  His  wife 
positively  declined  to  <;o  driving  again.  She  would  never 
ride  behind  any  animal  that  wa  Iked,  crept.  Hew.  or  swam, 
she  asserted.  And  that  u  as  her  iinal  word. 

Fr-ink  1  laliburton  chuckled  audibly  when  he  heard  her 
sa\  thai,  bill  ins  uncle  looked  troubled. 

"What,  '11    you   give   me.  uncle,  if    I    •_•<  I    Aunt  Flo  to 
drive  in  the  Park,  afternoons,  with  me?"  asked  Frank. 
"  I'll  send  yon  to  college."  said  his  uncle. 
"Do  you  mean  it?"  inquired  Frank,  seriously. 
"  1  do."  asserted  Mr.  Ransom. 

"There,  you  hear  that.  Aunt  Flo. "said  Frank.  "You 
couldn't  refuse  to  go  driving  with  me  now  '." 

But  Mrs.  Ransom  only  sighed  and  shook  her  head.  Her 
nervous  strength  had  given  out.  Not  even  to  give  her 
sister's  son  the  college  education  for  which  he  longed 
Could  she  overcome  her  fear  of  horses. 

Frank  lived  in  a  small  town  where  there  was  a  large 
boys'  boarding-school, which  he  attended  as  a  day  scholar. 
But  he  usually  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his 
tincle  and  aunt  in  New  York.  It  was  one  of  bis  father's 
greatest  disappointments  that  he  could  not  alt'ord  to  send 
his  son  to  college. 

"  !  neie,"  said  Frank,  after  a  short  pause,  "will  you 
put  that  in  writing?  It  is  not  because  I  doubt  your 
word."  Frank  hastened  to  say.  "  but  but  to  provide  for 
any  possible,  accident. 

"Yes."  said  Mr.  Ransom.  "I'll  write  that  down  with 
pleasure,  and,  what's  more,  your  aunt  will  witness  the 
signature.  Won't  you,  Flo?'' 

Mrs.  Ransom  smiled  sadly  as  her  husband  wrote,  in  his 
strong  business  hand,  the  brief  agreement,  and  a  tear 
quivered  in  her  eye  as  she  realized  Frank's  earnestness 
and  the  impossibility  of  her  ever  being  able  to  help  him 
m  that  way. 

No  sooner  had  Frank  secured  the  document  than  he 
said  lie  thought  he  would  better  run 
over  to  the  Thornes" — Mr.  Thome 
i  was  Mr.  Ransom's  partner  —  and  tell 
them  about  the  accident,  lest  some 
exaggerated  report  in  the  morning 
papers  should  unnecessarily  alarm 
them.  The  fact  was  that  Frank  was 
nearly  crazy  about  electricity. and  read 
nearly  everything  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  one  of  the  foreign  papers  lie 
had  seen  something  which  suggested 
an  idea. 

"I  wondered  how  long  he  could 
wait  before  calling  on  <  I  ussie,"  laugh- 
ed Mr.  Ransoiri,  as  the  front  door 
closed. 

The  Thornes  were  glad  to  see 
Frank,  and  very  much  interested  in 
his  story,  especially  in  the.  "agree- 
ment." 

"Do  you  think  you  are  going  to 
fulfil  your  part  of  the  contract?"  ask- 
ed Mr.  Thome. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Frank. 
"  (  >h.  won't  that  be  splendid  !"  cried 
Gussie. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  work  it?" 
Mr.  Thome  inquired. 

"With  your  help,  I  hope,  sir," 
Frank  replied. 

"  Certainly,  if  I  can  help  you,  my 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Thome,  heartily.  "  Not 
only  for  your  sake,  but  for  Mrs.  Ran- 
som's. How  do  you  think  I  can  help 
you?" 
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As  Frank  outlined  his  plan  he  was  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Thome,  who  had  a  great  many  keen  in- 
quiries and  sharp  businesslike  comments  to  make.  But 
for  each  Frank  had  an  answer  ready.  The  result  was  that 
before  Frank  went  back  to  his  uncle's  lie  had  succeeded 
in  enlisting  Mr.  Thome's  <-o -operation,  with  some  modifi- 
cations. The  Thorne  family  were  sworn  to  secrecy 

Frank  finished  his  vacation  with  the.  Ransoms  without 
making  further  allusion  to  the  paper  his  uncle  had  signed 
— at  least  to  his  uncle:  but  he  held  several  long  con  Ter- 
ences with  his  aunt  Florence  while  Mr.  Ransom  was 
downtown,  though  what  was  discussed  on  those  occasions 
is  only  matter  for  conjecture.  Two  days  after  New- 
Year's  he  went  home.  One  Saturday  morning  in  March 
Mr.  Ransom  was  astonished  to  see  his  nephew  Frank  walk 
into  the  dining  room  where  he  was  at  breakfast. 

"Why,  my  boy,  I'm  glad  to  see  you!  To  what  do  we 
owe  this  unexpected  pleasure?"  exclaimed  his  uncle. 

"Oh,  I  just  came  down  to  see  if  you  and  Aunt  Flo 
would  take  a  drive  in  the  Park,"  replied  Frank. 

"Why,  1  shall  be  de-lighted  to,"  said  Mr.  Ransom. 
"How  do  you  feel  about  it.  Flo;" 

"If  it's  in  the  carriage  Frank  told  me  about  I  shall 
be  charmed  to  accompany  you,"  declared  Mrs.  Ran- 
som. 

Her  husband  looked  astonished. 

"Oh,  by-the-way."  said  Frank,  "I  have  been  to  some 
expense  in  getting  this  carriage.  I  presume,  if  it  suits 
Aunt  Flo,  I  may  count  on  your  taking  it  oil'  my  hands, 
may  I  not?"  He  was  addressing  his  uncle. 

"  Why,  certainly ;  yes,  if  it  suits  your  aunt  ;  most  cer- 
tainly; why,  of  eour.se.  yes."  replied  his  mystified  un- 
cle. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you've  nothing  better  to  do.  you  might 
step  around  to  Mr.  Thome's  stable  and  look  at  it." 

His  uncle  could  not  put  his  hat  on  quick  enough. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that;''  asked  Frank,  indicating 
the  handsome  new  phaeton  in  Mr.  Thome's  stable. 

"  It's  a  good,  solid  looking  trap,"  replied  his  uncle;  "a 
little  heavier  than  I  should  have  selected,  perhaps;  but  if 
it  suits  your  aunt.  I'm  perfectly  satisfied.  But  let's  see 
the  horses  she's  willing  to  ride  behind." 

"Oh,  well,  you  see,  there  aren't  any  horse-,."  said  Frank. 
"Just  climb  up  in  front,  and  see  how  you  like  it." 

"No  horses!"  began  Mr.  Ransom.  And  then,  "What's 
this  wheel  for?" 

"To  turn  on  the  electricity,"  said  Frank. 

"  The  what  ?" 

"The  electricity  to  make  it  go, "shouted  Frank. 

Just  then  Mr.  Thorne  and  (iussie  stepped  in  from  the 
harness-room  and  joined  in  the  fun.  Mr.  Thorne  ex- 
plained how  Frank  had  told  him  about  the  new  elec- 
trical carriage  that  had  been  invented  by  Mr.  Paul 
Pouchain,  in  France,  and  how  he  had  inquired  into  its 
practicability  through  a  French  correspondent,  and  hav- 
ing found  it  in  every  way  satisfactory,  had  purchased 
it,  and  imported  it  on  Frank's  account.  First,  however, 
it  had  been  necessary  to  get  Mrs.  Ransom  to  say  that  she 
would  ride  in  the  carriage  if  it  were  brought  over  for  her. 
This  had  been  comparatively  easy  to  do.  At  first  she 
had  shown  some  hesitation,  but  when  she  understood  that 
the  power  was  contained  in  a  storage  battery,  and  could 
be  regulated  by  the  touch  of  the  hand  to  give  speed  vary- 
ing from  two  to  ten  miles  an  hour;  that  it  could  be-  di- 
rected or  steered  by  another  touch  instantly  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  could  make  a  complete  turn  in  a  width  of  street 
of  less  than  twelve  feet ;  that  it  could  be  slowed  up, 
stopped  completely,  or  backed  at  will;  and  that  it  could 
never  take  the  bit  in  its  mouth  and  run  away,  she  enthu- 
siastically accepted  Frank's  invitation  to  go  out  in  it  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  brought  over. 

Mr.  Ransom  was  delighted.  He  turned  on  the  three 
electric  lamps  and  helped  lift  off  all  the  upper  part,  so 


that  he  could  inspect  the  accumulators  and  the  motor. 
The  former  he  found  contained  in  six  harmless-looking 
boxes.  The  motor  was  placed  in  the  centre.  He  ^  as 
glad  to  learn  from  Frank  that  it  was  a  series  dynamo,  of 
Lechnewski  system,  of  a  normal  power  of  I'OOO  volts,  but 
capable  of  producing  twice  that  power,  and  actuated  a 
differential  movement  through  the  intermedium  of  a 
pitch  chain. 

At  Frank's  invitation  Aunt  Flo  and  Mr.  Ransom  got 
in.  and  went  up  through  the  Park.  The  ride  proved  a 
success,  and  Aunt  Flo  was  not  the  one  who  was  the  least 
pleased.  Her  days  of  terror  were  now  over.  On  their 
arrival  at,  the  house  Frank  asked  his  uncle  df  he  could 
not  take  Gussie  out  for  a  "drive"  in  the  carriage,  and 
he  consented  on  condition  that  they  should  take  one  of 
the  stablemen  with  them  in  the  back  seat  of  the  phaeton. 
In  a  few  moments  they  were  dashing  along  in  the  Park. 
As  they  turned  a  corner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorne  appeared 
in  their  victoria.  Mr.  Thorne  laughed  as  they  drew  near. 

"  Where  are  you  going;"  he  called,  as  they  passed. 

"To  college."  shouted   I'1  rank. 


THE   BOYKIXli    ISLANDS. 

OXE    OF   THE    OU>    S.ULOK'S   VAIIXS, 
BY    W.   J.   HENDERSON. 


T  was  a  hard  winter  day — 
one  of  those  days  when  the 
horizon  seems  to  have  been 
cut  out  of  cold  steel  and 
thrust  up  against  the  sky 
just  to  make  the  clouds  look 

far,  far  away.  The  Old  Sailor  walked  briskly  out  on  the 
pier,  catching  the  nails  011  the  soles  of  his  shoes  with 
sturdy  digs  into  the  little  ovals  of  ice  that  gleamed  here 
and  there  where  the  salt  spray  had  whirled  through  the 
biting  air  and  frozen  almost  as  soon  as  they  touched  the 
planks.  The  two  boys  spied  their  old  friend  as  he  beat 
to  windward  from  the  outer  end  of  the  pier,  and  with  glad 
shouts  ran  to  meet  him. 

"  Come  up  to  the  house,"  called  Henry ;  "  you  must  be 
half  frozen." 

"  Waal,"  answered  the  Old  Sailor,  with  a  quizzical  smile, 
"  I  ain't  edzackly  wot  ye  might  call  half  frozen,  nor  I 
ain't  parb'iled  iiuther.  It  are  right  properly  cool  this  'ere 
day,  an'  I  don't  mind  ef  I  do  drink  some  more  o'  your 
mother's  b'ilin'  hot  coffee,  w'ich  the  same  it  are  o'  the 
werry  finest." 

The  three  friends  walked  briskly  to  the  house,  and  the 
Old  Sailor,  having  divested  himself  of  a  huge  "comfort- 
er," which  went  round  and  round  his  neck,  for  all  the 
world,  as  he  described  it,  like  a  "gasket  around  a  Irish- 
man's reef,"  sat  down  and  warmed  his  heart  with  the 
ready  coffee. 

"Now,"  he  said,  peering  through  the  window  at  the 
hard  blue  sea,  "look  at  that  'ere  barky  out  there  a-stag- 
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gerin'  along  under  her  royals  in  this  'ere  breeze  <>'  wind 
\v'cn  she  miLjiii  jess  as  \\cil  l>e  under  to'gallants  an'  doin' 
as  in  i  n  \  knots  an'  a  savin'  her  mas  is.  But,  bless  3Tou ! 

Some   cap'ns     ain't    yot    no   sort    o'   hearts   fur  their 

--hips.  Now  there  were  <>lil  Silas  Mackleboy,  \voi  were 
cap'n  o'  tin-  -hip  l/«r/,'  Tiirlli'.  w'leh  the  same  I  were  fust 
mate,  u'i'ii  she  ran  afoul  <>'  the  IJoykmg  Islands.  An' 
l>\  the  same  token  thai  were  One  <>'  the  werry  parlickler- 

1  \   |i!cnli:ir  carcumstances  <>'  my  \  "\  ii 

"The  l'.o\king  Islands!"  excla  i  IIH-I  I  Henry;  "why, 
the\  're  not  in  my  geography." 

"  No.  nor  nobody  else's."  said  the  <  >l<l  Sailor:  "they 
ain't  on  no  cliart  ;  an'  1  don't  more  'n  ball'  li'lieve  there  is 
an\  sieli  ]ilaee.  'ccptin'  that  1  bill  there  an'  seed  'cm." 

"  Where  did  you  see  tbem  .'" 

"Waal,  tbat  are  tbc  werry  yarn  wot  I'm  a-goin'  fur  to 
tell  yi 

Tbc  i  Mil  Sailor  tossed  off  tbe  last  dregs  of  tbe  coffee, 
\vi)icd  liis  month,  cast  a  quick  glance  at  the  staggering 
liark.  settled  himself  bade  in  the  chair,  and  began  thus; 

"  \Vaal.  may  I  never  scuttle  a  lobster-pot  ag'in  cf  tliis 
'ere  weren't  the  werry  way  it  happened.  It  were  in  the 
year  IS.'.T.  an'  we  sot.  sail  from  Hosting  with  a  mixed  car- 
go o'  beans  an'  pcrlilc  literatoor  fur  distribution  among 
the,  ignorant  savidges  o'  Patagonia.  It.  wei'e  a  scheme  o' 
some  Bosting  ladies  fur  eddikatin'  of  'em  tip  to  the  p'int 
o'  \vearin'  shirts  along1  with  their  collars.  Howsumev'er, 
that  'ain't  got  nolbin'  to  do  with  this  'ere  yarn  wot  I'm 
a-tellilf  ve.  Cap'n  Silas,  be  sc/.  to  me,  sey.  he.  'The  SOOU- 
er  we  pets  down  there  an'  discharges  this  'ere  car^o  o' 
heavy  feedin'  an'  readin,'  the  sooner  I'll  feel  safe  aboard 
i>'  my  own  ship.'  So  wot  does  he  do  but.  he  cracks  on 
sail  till  I  jess  about  reckoned  thatef  it  blow  ed  any  harder 
the  bloomin'  old  hooker  "d  open  up  all  her  seams  an'  let 
the  beans  right  out  into  Davy  Jones's  locker.  We  was 
a-sniotherin'  an'  a-sniokin1  through  it  all  the  time  fur  the 
fust  week,  an'  in  the  night  watches  I  used  to  think  I  could 
jess  fairly  see  the  Southern  Cross  a-climbiii'  up  behind 
the  sea,  an'  gittiii'  ready  fur  to  come  into  sight  with  a 
hop,  skip,  an'  a  jump  like  a  circus  clown  a  -  holleriii' 
'  Here  we  is  ag'in.'  Waal,  sure  'null',  we  run  ca-smaek 
into  the  doldrums. 

"This  'ere  sort  o'  thing  went  on  fur  six  days.  (  hicet 
in  a  while  a  little  pull'  'd  come  along  an'  jess  put  steer- 
aye-way  on  her,  but  practically  she  only  kind  <>'  wash 
ed  along  with  the  surface  current.  Waal,  Cap'n  Silas 
were  'most  crazy,  w'eu,  all  on  a  suddent,  one  o'  the 
hands  wot  was  doin'  a  odd  job  aloft  sings  out,  'Land 
ho!'  Nobody  said  a  word  fur  a  minute,  'cos  w'y.  we 
was  right  down  on  to  the  hequator,  an'  there  weren't, 
no  land  near  us,  accorilin'  to  the  charl.  nearer  'n  Si. 
Paul's  Rocks,  w'ich  the  same  was  about  live  hundred 
miles  east,  o'  us.  Cap'n  Silas  axed  the  man  w'ere  the 
land  were,  an'  he  said  as  how  it  were  right  ahead  o'  us. 
Then  C'ap'n  Silas  allowed  as  bow-  he  was  about  to  make 
a  discovery  o'  a  new  island,  an'  be  sey  to  me.  scy.  he.  '  I'm 
a-goin'  fur  to  explore  this  'ere  land  an'  lind  out  what  it 
are 

"  Waal,  blow  me  fur  pickles  ef  'twarn't,  two  days  afore 
we  got  to  the  bloomin'  island,  an'  then  we  sees  there  was 
two  on  'cm  with  a  small  channel  atween  'em.  We  was 
a- won derin'  whether  we  couldn't  make  a  anchorage  in  the 
mouth  of  this  channel  w'en  we  seed  a  boat  a-puttin'  orf 
from  tbe  shore.  C'ap'n  Silas  had  arms  sarved  out.  'cos 
w'y,  we.  didn't  know  but  the  natyves  might  be  fond  o' 
eatin'  sailor  men.  But  putty  soon  the  boat  came  within 
bailin'  distance,  an'  then  we  seed  that  it  were  manned  by 
middle-aged  an'  old  men,  an'  a  boy  o'  ten  were  in  com- 
mand. An'  sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I,  'I  wonder  ef  these 
'ere  blessed  islands  is  settled  by  a  few  ships'  companies 
of  the  United  States  navy?'  sez  I.  The  boy  he  signitied 
that  his  designs  was  entirely  peaciflc,  an' he  were  allowed 
to  come  aboard.  As  soon  as  he  seed  Cap'n  Silas,  he 


walked  up  to  him.  and  sey.  be  to  him.  sey.  he.  '  I  I  is  Majesty 
King  llncky  the  Scckind  would  be  werry  pleased  to  have 
you  wisit  him  at  his  castle,  an'  bed  like  to  know  ef  there's 
a  n  \  t  hing  wol  ye  wants.' 

"  An'  the  ( 'ap'n  he  ups  an'  sey.  be,  '  I  wouldn't  mind 
lillin'  m\  water-tanks.'  An'  the  boy  sey  to  him,  sey.  he. 
1  Fetch  your  ship  to  anchor  in  the  channel  yonder;  1  hi 're's 

ten  fathoms  there,  an'  ye' 11  find  a.  well  about  a  quarter  o' 

a  mile  to  the  soulh'ard.  You  neidn't  be  afraid  o'  land- 
in'  men.  Nobody  'II  not  do  ye  no  harm  here.  \Ve  is 
peaceable  kids,  an'  all  we  axes  is  to  he  let  alone.' 

Waal,  the  long  an'  short  o'  the  u  hole  business  were 
that  most  o'  us  went  ashore,  me  a  goin'  w  il  h  the  ( 'ap'n  to 
wisit  bis  Majesty.  We  was  putty  much  pu/./lcd  afore 
we  "ol  I  here,  'cos  w'y :  everywhere  we  seed  old  people 
workin',  an'  boys  bossin'  'em.  W'y.  we  stopped  stock- 
still  in  front  o'  one  bouse  hearing  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
savin'.'  Now,  mother,  get  up  out  <>'  that  an'  peel  the  pota- 
ters:  an',  father,  it's  live  minutes  arler  nine,  an'  vou  ain't 
bin  down  to  buy  my  niornin'  candy  yet.  Come,  now, 
jump,  or  I'll  send  you  to  bed  without  any  supper  to- 
night.' (.'ap'n  Silas,  sey.  he  to  me.  sey.  lie,  '  I'd  like  to  give 
that  boy  a  sound  spankin'.'  An'  our  escort,  a  boy  o'  ten, 
sey,  he.  '  You'd  belter  not  let  the  King  hear  any  such  talk, 
or  he'll  ha.ve  yon  spanked.'  '.Me  spanked?"  sey.  (.'ap'n 
Silas.  '  Yes,'  sey  the  boy.  'Only  grown-up  folks  gets 
spanked  in  the  Boyuing  Islands,  an' we  makes 'em  holler, 
too,  an'  promise  never  to  do  it.  ag'in.' 

"  Waal,  we  wondered  more  an'  e  wot  kind  o'  a  place 

we'd  got  into,  but  we  didn't  say  nothin'  more,  but  waited 
to  see  the  King.  Bless  your  heart,!  W'en  at  last  we  was 
brought  into  his  Majesty's  presence,  he  were  a  bov  o' 
twelve!  'How  d'ye  do.''  sey  be,  •  uif  w'ere  d'ye  come 
from,  and  is  grow -n-up  people  still  bosses  in  America?' 
Then  he  went  on  to  explain  the  whole  business.  The 
Boyking  Islands  was  islands  w'ere  a  boy  were  allus  King, 
an'  w'ere  boys  was  the  bosses,  an'  old  folks  had  to  mind 
'em.  '  Yes,'  .sey.  King  Bucky  the  Seckind,  '  we  boys  got 
tired  11'  hem'  downtrodden  by  our  fathers  an'  mothers  an' 
uncles  an'  aunts,  so  we  riz  up  ail'  took  possession  o'  the 
governmint.  an'  fur  sixty  year  we  bin  a-rniiniif  things 
our  own  way.  The  King  are  elected  out  o'  the  boys  seven 
year  old.  an'  be  reigns  till  he  are,  fifteen.  Then  be  takes 
the  position  o'  Chief  o'  Police,  an'  holds  that  till  he  are 
twenty-one,  arid1  w'ich  age  all  pussons  retire  from  the 
public  service  here.  As  soon  as  a  man  gits  married  he 
lias  to  go  to  work  fur  the  governmint.  w'ich  allows  him 
so  much  land  an'  a  house.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  bin  born 
in  the  family,  the  father  an'  mother  does  all  their  work 
fur  him,  and  gives  the  governmint  six  per  cent,  fur 
taxi's,' 

1  How  'bout  gals?'  sey,  (  'ap'n  Silas. 

'  '  <  Hi,  gals  ain't  no  good  !'  sey.  King  Bucky  the  Seckind, 
jess  like  any  other  boy  o'  twelve.  '  The  police  seems  to 
like  'em.  an'  they  is  good  fur  cookin'  an'  mendin'  an'  beiif 
people's  mothers  and  sieh  things;  but  they  don'i  count 
ill  these  here  islands.  But  they  has  a  putty  good  nine. 
'cos  hem'  let  alone  they  does  putty  much  <-/.  they  pleases. 
They'd  look  better,  though,  ef  they  had  teeth.' 

'  W'y,  'ain't  they  got  no  teeth;'  sez  Cap'n  Silas. 

'No,'  sey.  the  King;  'their  teeth  allus  turns  black 
an'  falls  out.  The  old  people  sez  it's  'cos  they  eats  so 
much  candy;  but  wot  grown-up  folks  sey,  don't  go  here.' 

'  But  I  should  think,'  sez  I,  'that  the  dentists  would— 
'  '  I V  n  lists!'  sez  the  King;  'you  let  me  catch  a  dentist 
anywhere  on  these  'ere  islands  I      Dentists  is  shot  on  sight, 
my  friend.' 

'  '  But  you  has  doctors,  don't  ye?' 

'  Yep,'  sey,  he:  '  we  has  to  have  'em  fur  stomachaches, 
w'ich  the  same  pages  werry  bad  in  these  islands  at  all 
seasons  o'  tbe  year.  But  all  the  doctors  lias  to  be  homoe- 
opathies; an'  we  don't  allow  no  lancin',  nor  blisterin',  nor 
sich  things.' 
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'Wot  are  the  principal  manufacture  <>'  these  islands 
<>'  ynnrii?'  sez  Captain  Silas. 

'  '( 'a nil}', 'sez  King-  Bucky  the  Scckind. 
'  '  Do  yon  export,  much  .'' 

''Not  a  stick.  \V<>  cats  ii  all  ourselves.  But  you 
must  come  an1  see  the  royal  candy  factories  afore  you  no. 
They  are  run  by  the  governmint.  a,n'  are  directed  by  (lie 
Princes  o'  the  royal  blood.' 

'Then  I  s'pose  candy's  putty  high-priced  ?' 
''Oh  no,'  sez  the  King:    'candy's  werry   reasonable. 
The  price  is  fixed  by  law,  ye  see.      ( )'  course,  it  wouldn't  do 
to  let  it.  be  dear,  'cos  w'y,  that  'd  make  the  governmint 
onpopular.  an'  then  there'd  lie  plots  to  try  an'  git  the  King 
out  o'  power.      ( )'  course,  sometimes  the  people  does  git  a 
little  restless,  but   we  allus  fixes  that.' 
"  '  How.''  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I. 
"  '  W'y.  the  royal  family  gives  a  circus.' 
"  'Oh,  do  you  keep  a  circus:' 
"  '  Keep  one?     Xo ;   we  is  one.      See  here.' 
"An' the  King   he   iM>t,  down  off  the  throne,  an' did  a 
row  o'   back    hand-springs,   \vindin'    up    with    a    twi.stin' 
somerset.      I  tell  you  he  were  jess  great  at  it. 

"  'There.'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he:  'any  feller  wot  can't 
do  that  with  all  his  chillies  nit  'ain't  got  no  show  to  be 
elected  King  o'  the  Boyking  Islands.' 

'"I  bin  a-thinkin','  sez  Cap'n   Silas  to  him. 'that  you 
can't  live  on  candy.      Don't  ye  have  some  thin'  else  to  eat   ' 
''Oh   yes,'  sex,    the    King;     'there's   cake,  an'    pie,  an' 
plum-puddin',  an'  several  other  sich  things  as  them.' 
"  'Don't  ye  make  any  bread?' sez  I. 

"  '  Sure, 'sez  the  King;  'lots  o'  that.  Fathers  an'  mo- 
thers ain't  allowed  to  have  no  cake,  nor  candy,  nor  pie, 
except  at  Christmas.  They  has  to  eat  bread,  an'  b'iled 
pertaters,  an'  fried  fish,  an'  things.  Sometimes  they  gits 
into  the  pantry  an'  steals  cake  an'  jam,  an'  gits  spanked 
an'  sent  to  bed  early." 
"  '  How  early?' 

'  'Six  o'clock.      Their  reg'lar  bed-time  are  eight.      No 
grown-up  folks  is  allowed  to  sit  up  arter  that,  'cos  they 
has  to  git  up. an'  go  to  school.' 
"  'Oh,  does  they  go  to  school?' 
"  '  O'  course.     Does  ye  think  we're  a  lot  o'  ignoramuses 


here?     Everybody  has  to  go  to  school  wot's  passed  the 
age  o'  twenty-one.' 

1  'How  many  years  do  they  go?' 

'Twenty  years.  Most  on  'em  don't  live  much  longer 
than  that.  Say,  you  want  to  understand  that  we  got 
things  lixed  jess  right  here  fur  boys.' 

'"Are  the  grown-up  folks  allowed  to  vote  ?'  sez  the 
C'ap'n.  as  if  that  idee  jess  struck  him. 

''No,  siree!'  sex.  the  King.  '  W'y,  they'd  be  a-tryin' 
to  upset  the  govern  mint.  Nobody  kin  vote  wot's  passed 
the  age  o'  twenty  one.' 

'  I'.ul,'  sex,  1  to  him,  sez  I.  'I  don't  see  jess  how  you 
keep  'em  under.  They're  bigger  'n'  stronger.' 

"  '  Waal,'  si'z  the  King  to  me,  sez  he,  'there's  twicet  as 
many  o'  us  as  there  is  o'  them,  an'  then  most  <>'  them  has 
sich  poor  digestions  that  they  ain't,  werry  good  fur  much 
at  all.  Some)  iuies  their  children  brings  'em  to  the  circus 
jess  to  try  an'  cheer  'em  up  a  bit,  but  it  don't  seem  to. 
Grown-up  folks  ain't  much  good,  anyhow.  Boys  is  bet- 
ter. Even  gals  is  better.' 

"Waal,  yon  may  be  sure  that  Cap'n  Silas  'n'  me  was 
doin'a  good  deal  o'  thiukin'.  It  seemed  like  a  downright 
shame  to  us  that  all  them  fathers  an' mothers  was  a  work- 
in',  an'  the  kids  bavin' all  the  fun.  an' at  the  same  time 
a-ruinin'  their  innards  with  candy  an'  pie  an'  sich.  I  said 
somethin'  o'  the  sort  to  the  King,  an'  he  latt'ed. 

"  'Oh  yes, 'sex,  he;  'I  know  wot  you  think.  You  ain't 
the  fust  strangers  as 'a'  bin  here.  But  ain't  it  all  square? 
Byrne  by  I'll  get  too  old  to  be  King,  an'  I'll  git  to  be 
growed  up  an'  married,  an'  my  hoy '11  come  along  an' 
have  all  the  fun  I  bin  a-havin'.  An'  he'll  have  his  fun 
w'en  he's  a  boy.  an'  fun  in  fun  ;  not  w'eu  he's  a  head  <>'  a. 
family  an'  ain't  got  no  time  to  have  fun,  an'  are  too  old 
to  turn  hand-springs  or  play  football.  This 'ere  kingdom 
are  run  accordin'  to  common-sense,  an'  all  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world  is  dead  wrong.  We  knows  our  busi- 
ness, we  boys  does;  an'  we  means  fur  to  go  it  while  we're 
young,  'cos  w'en  we  gits  old  we  can't.' 

"  Waal,  nothin'  pertikler  occurrirT  to  Cap'n  Silas  or  me, 
we  kep'  our  mouths  shet.  But  jess  the  same  it  didn' 
seem  edzackly  a  square  deal  on  the  old  folks.  So  that 
night,  w'en  we  was  aboard  the  ship  again,  we  talked  it  all 
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over,  an'  determined  tliat  somethin' ort  to  be  did  fur  to 
rouse  up  the  'jro\vn-up  folks  on  them  islands  to  strike  fur 
libertv.  Cap'n  Silas  sez  he  to  me.  sex.  he,  •  I'll  go  ashore 
in  the  mornin',  an'  talk  to  the  old  man  who  lives  down 
by  the  well  w'ere  we  gits  our  water  '  An'  me  bein'  mate 
an'  him  Cap'n,  I  couldn't  say  nothin'  Veplin'  '  All  riiHil.' 
w'ich  the  same  I  said,  jess  like  that.  The  next  inornin', 
sure  'nuif,  the  Cap'n  did  go  an'  have  a  talk  with  the  old 
man.  but  he  come  back  in  about  half  an  hour  a-shakin' 
his  head.  '  It  ain't  no  sort  o'  good.'  se/.  he  to  me,  sez  he; 
'the  old  man  says  that  the  boys  kin  lick  their  fathers 
everv  time.  The  fact  o'  the  matter  is  that,  so  far  as  I  kin 
see,  by  the  time  these  people  git  growed  up  their  innards 
is  so  destructitied  with  eatin'  candy  an'  cake  an'  pie  an' 
sieh  truck  that  they  ain't  got  no  strength  nor  no  courage.' 
"Waal,  that  weren't  the  end  o't.  About  an  hour  later 
a  company  o'  boy  sodjers,  headed  by  a  drummer  playin' 
on  a  toy  drum  an'  a  ossifer  carryin'  a  tin  .sword,  an'  they 
themselves  a  carry  in'  little  wooden  guns  with  tin  bar'ls, 
come  a-marchin'  down  t.o  the  shore.  The  ossifer  he  sa- 
lutes, an'  sez  he  to  (_'ap'n  Silas,  sez  he,  'The  King  wants 
to  see  you.'  So  oil'  went  the  Cap'n.  In  an  hour  he  come 
back,  an'  lie  were  a-latliu'  'most  fit  tobusthisself.  '  Wot 
d'ye  think?'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he.  'I  don't  think  nothin' 
till  you  tells  me  wot  to  think,'  sez  I  to  him,  sez  1.  me 
bein'  mate  o' the  ship  an'  him  Cap'n.  'Waal, 'sez  he, 
'some  one's  bin  an'  told  King  Bucky  the  Seckind  that  I 
bin  a-talkin'  treason  to  the  old  man.  an'  his  Majesty's 


give  us  three  hours  to  quit  the  islands.'  '  Then,' sez  I, 
•we'd  better  standby  to  slip  our  cable.'  'Not  much!' 
sez  he,  'but  I  guess  we'll  heave  short  an'  lie  ready  to  git 
under  way  quick.  There's  no  tellin' wot  he'll  do.'  Waal, 
sure  'nutt',  we  didn't  go  at  the  time  we  was  ordered  to, 
an'  putty  soon  we  heerd  a  tremenjoiis  bent  in  o  toy  drums 
an'  blowin'  o'  toy  trumpets.  Down  comes  the  King  at 
the  head  o'  his  army  o'  boys — six  hundred  o'  'em,  there 
was— an'  they  opened  lire  on  us." 

"With  what.'"  asked  Henry. 

"  With  toy  cannons  loaded  with  gravel  by  way  o' 
g'i'apeshot  ;  with  bow- guns  firm'  bolts  wot  had  pins 
stickin'out  o'  the  ends;  with  blow-pipes,  an'  beau-shoot- 
ers, an'  sling  shots.  Say,  ef  ever  you  git  under  fire  o' 
three  hundred  bean-shooters  at  oncet  you'll  wish  you'd 
never  bin  born.  Cap'n  Silas  danced  an'  hollered,  an' 
the  sailors  danced  an'  hollered,  an'  couldn't  ma  n  t  he  cap- 
stan bars.  So  I  slipped  the  cable,  an'  let.  the  old  hooker 
drift  out  o'  the  channel  starn  fust.  An'  we  made  sail 
onto  her.  an'  got  out  o'  that  country  jess  as  quick  as  ever 
we.1  knowed  how." 

"  And  you've  never  been  back?" 

"  That  are  the  queer  part  o't.  I  tried  to  go  back  oncet, 
an'  made  the  latitood  an'  longitood  right;  but  the  islands 
wasn't  there;  an'  no  one's  ever  bin  able  fur  to  find  'em 
sence." 

And  the  Old  Sailor  looked  so  solemn  and  mysterious 
that  the  boys  did  not  dare  to  ask  any  more  questions. 
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FIVE  BULL'S-EYES  IN  six  SHOTS. 

:i  f  T  doesn't  seem  exactly  the  thing-  to  frighten  a  fellow 

_L  half  to  death  just  when  he  is  making  friendly  ad- 
vances to  you,"  reflected  Phil,  as  he  watched  the  Hying- 
figure  <>f  Mr.  Goldollar,  "but  what  else  could  I  do?  I 
had  to  try  and  keep  my  promise.  Besides,  how  dared  he 
to  insr.lt  me  with  such  a  proposal?  The  idea  of  suggest- 
ing that  I  should  turn  smuggler!"  At  this  thought  the 
lad's  blood  boiled  with  such  indignation  thai  he  IVll  in 
c  lined  to  follow  Mr.  ("roldollar,  and  still  further  impress 
upon  him  the  lesson  he  had  just  received.  Before  he 
could  carry  out  this  intention,  however,  the  train  started, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  let  well  enough  alone,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

As  for  Mr.  Simon  Goldollar,  his  feelings  had  received  a 
much  greater  hurt  than  that  with  which  his  body  had 
been  threatened,  and  as  lie  slipped  into  a  seat  in  the  smok- 
ing-car, as  far  as  possible  from  the  one  occupied  by  Phil, 
his  dark  features  were  distorted  with  rage. 

"I'll  pay  you  for  this  outrage, 
very  suddenly  and  with  compound 
interest,  you  canting  young  hypo- 
crite you  '."  he  muttered,  at  the  same 
time  shaking  his  fist  vaguely  in  the 
direction  of  the  sturdy  lad,  against 
whom  in  a  fair  fight  he  would  have 
stood  no  better  chance  than  an  in- 
fant. He  did  not  re-enter  the  sleep-  < 
er  until  after  the  train  reached 
Vancouver,  so  that  Phil  did  not  see 
him  again,  and  wondered  without 
much  caring  whether  he  had  not 
been  left  behind. 

During  the  last  few  miles  of  that 
eventful  overland  journey  Phil  was 
so  busy  gathering  up  his  belongings, 
repacking  his  bag,  and  bidding  fare- 
well to  those  of  his  fellow-passen- 
gers who  were  to  stop  in  Vancouver, 
that  he  forgot  all  about  the  scenery. 
Consequently  when  the  train 
stopped  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
porter  called  out:  "Vancouver! 
Change  here  for  Victoria,  Japan, 
and  China!"  it  seemed  incredible 
that  the  sparkling  waters  visible 
through  the  car  window  could  be 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

They  were, though,  or  rather  they 
were  the  waters  of  Burrard  Inlet, 
an  arm  of  Puget  Sound,  011  which 
the  new  but  rapidly  growing  city  of 
Vancouver  is  located.  Just  across 
the  wharf,  at  one  side  of  which  the 
train  had  stopped,  lay  a  great  white 
clipper  -  bowed  steamship,  bearing 
the  name  in  letters  of  gold  Em- 
press of  India.  She  was  one  of  the 
fleet  of  superb  ocean  flyers  that  form 
the  Canadian  Pacific's  connecting- 
link  between  America  and  Asia. 
The  mere  sight  of  this  beautiful 
ship,  and  of  the  Japanese  stewards 
and  cabin-boys  clustered  on  her 
snowy  decks,  made  Phil  feel  as 
though  he  had  indeed  joined  the 
great  army  of  "  globe-trotters." 


There  was  but  scant  time,  though,  for  romantic  reveries 
concerning  the  Orient,  for  near  the  I^IIIJII-CKH  lay  the 
Premier,  another  though  much  smaller  \\hile  steamer, 
wailing  to  convey  to  Victoria  such  passengers  and  mail 
as  the  train  had  brought. 

This  boat  had  hardly  left  the  wharf,  with  Phil  com- 
fortably seated  on  deck,  his  bag  and  gun  beside  him.  and 
his  overcoat  lying  across  bis  knees,  before  the  e.\eitable 
lad  sprang  to  bis  feel,  and  ran  to  the  opposite  side.  He 
had  caught  a  glimpse  as  the  steamer  swung  of  whal  be 
believed  to  be  a  canoe.  Yes!  it  was — a  genuine  Haida 
dugout  with  projecting  beaklike  prow,  ami  an  Indian 
crew  who  were  wielding  queer -looking  sharp  pointed 
paddles.  It  was  precisely  like  the  pictures  in  books  of 
British  Columbian  travel,  and  1'liil  recalled  at  once  that 
it  was  fashioned  out  of  one  of  the  huge  straight-grained 
logs  of  yellow  cedar  that  are  only  found  on  that  coast. 
!!(.•  remembered  too  that  after  it  had  been  laboriously 
hollowed  out.  and  shaped  with  fire,  adze,  and  halchet.  it 
was  steamed  by  means  of  hot  stones  and  boiling  water, 
until  its  sides  could  be  llared  out  so  as  to  give  it  beam 
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and   stabilitj       The\  are  held  in  tins  position  by  means 

of  crossbars:    lint    till     pl'OCI  SS    renders   III'1   uood  so    liable 

l,i      -|ih|      if     exposed     I'd!1    ally     length    dl'    Illlic    Id    ;i      lldl     Mill. 
tlial     U  hrll     hauled     M|l     dll     a     beach     lllr     CanOe    Illllsl     III1   ell- 

iire]\    covered    with   units  di1    blankets,  and    while    111    use 
\\aler  must    every    \io\\  and   tlii'ii   In1  dashed    over  its  sides 

keep  i hem  dain|i. 

While    I'liil    was    watching   this  canoe,  and    wishing   IK- 
MI   it    instead  df  on   ln.ai-d  a    prosaic   e\er\    da\    steam- 
er,  a    gentleman    a  pproachcd    linn    holding    soincl  li  i  n-_:    in 
liis  hand,  and  saying,  "   I  liclie\  e  1  his  is  yoni's,'  ' 

It  was  a  pocket-book. 

"  I   ddifl  think  it  can  lie  mine,  sir."  began  Phil,  politely, 
it    llie   ^aiiie   lime  clapping   a    hand    to   the   .-ide    where    In1 
accustomed   to  I'cc-l   every  now  and  then    for  his  pre- 
cious   monev.       An    expression    of   comical    dismay   over- 
spread    his    face          "(iood    gracious!     yes    it    is,  too!"    he 
cried,  extending  his  hand   for  his  properly. 

"  I  ihou'jlit  it  must  lie."  replied  the  gentleman,  with  a 
smile.  "  for  I  saw  it  drop  from  your  overcoat  as  you  left 
\diir  seal  Id  come  In  this  side  of  the  boat,  ll  seems  to 
me.  Ihouti-h,  that  an  overcoat  is  hardly  the  proper  place 
for  carrvinir  a  pocket-hook.  One  is  so  apt  to  leave  it  ly- 
iiej  round." 

"'I'liat  is  just  what  I  think,  sir,"  answered  I'liil,  with 
a  laughably  rueful  expression  of  countenance.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  leave  it  there.  lean  assure  you.  and  didn't  know 
that  I  had.  The  sleeping-car  porter  picked,  it  up  from 
the  floor  while  I  was  ildin-j  up  my  thing's,  and  as  I  had 
my  overcoat  on  I  just  stuck  it  into  one  of  the  pockets  for 
a  second,  meaning  to  place  it  where  it.  belonged  directly 
afterwards.  Then  we  got  in,  and  with  the  confusion  I 
forgot  all  about  il.  lint  I  will  put  it  away  safe  enough 
now.  anil  I  am  awfully  obliged  to  you.  sir,  for  I  couldn't 
well  atl'ord  to  lose  what  it  contains." 

Thus  saying,  Phil  restored  the  wallet  that  his  careless 
ness  had  so  nearly  lost,  to  his  inner  vest  pocket,  and  af- 
ter a  prolonged  si  niggle  succeeded  in  securing  it  there 
with  his  aunt  Ruth's  trusty  safely  pins. 

The  gentleman  watched  this  proceeding  with  an  amused 
smile,  but  with  words  of  commendation  for  the  safety-pin 
plan.  "I  am  glad  to  see,"  he  said,  "that  you  are.  after 
all,  an  unusually  prudent  and  careful  lad,  for  I  feared 
you  might  be  one  of  the  heedless  tribe,  and  might  thereby 
get  into  trouble.  May  I  inquire  if  you  are  going  to  stop 
in  Victoria  ?" 

"Only  until  the  Alaska  steamer  comes  along/'  an- 
suered  Phil.  "I  am  on  my  way  to  Sitka,  where  I  am 
to  join  my  father." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  stranger.  "Then  we  shall 
see  8  "Teat  deal  of  each  other,  for  1.  loo.  am  on  my  way 
to  Sitka.  In  fact,  that  is  my  home.  If  you  will  allow 
me.  I  will  hand  you  my  card.'' 

(.>n  the  card  which  Phil  thus  received  and  then  thrust 
into  a  pock-el  of  his  own  card-case  was  engraved  simply 

Mi  Arthur  Ames,"  and  of  course  the  lad  had  no  means 
of  knowing  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  one  of  (lie 
most  e -Hi  and  best-known  men  in  the  whole  North- 
west. As  he  handed  out  his  own  card  in  return,  Mr. 
Ames  said:  "I  uondered  if  I  should  not  know  your  fa- 
ther, and  now  I  see  that  I  do.  That  is,  if  he  is  Mr.  John 
Ryder,  t  he  mining  expert." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  his  name,"  replied  Phil,  delighted  at 
this  recognition. 

"Then  1  am  doubly  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Ryder,  and  am  obliged  to  the  fortunate  incident  of 
the  pocket-book  that  led  to  it." 

Phil  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  new  friend,  who  was 
able  to  point  out  everything  of  interest,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  such  stores  of  informal  ion  concerning  Alaska, 
that  the  lad  looked  forward  with  pleasing  anticipations 
to  travelling  in  his  company. 

It.  was  long  after  dark  before  the  electric  lights  of  Vic- 


toria were  sighted,  and  I'liil  expressed  disappointment 
that  lie  could  see  nothiii";  of  the  city. 

"  YIHI  will  have  plenty  of  lime  to  morrow."  suggested 
Mr.  Ames,  "for  our  steamer  is  not  dm-  to  arrive  here 
from  Port  Townsem!  until  about  Ibis  time  tomorrow 
evening,  and  she  \\ill  remain  here  an  hour  or  so  after 
getting  in.  So  yon  will  have  an  opporl  unit  y  to  visit  I'.ea 
con  I  I  ill  Park.  I  >n  iism  nir  ( 'ast  le,  the  museum,  and  go  out 
to  Squimault  as  well.  1  wish  I  might  act  as  your  guide 

In  I  In-  city,  bui  I  can  lldl.  and  shall  not  even  see  yon  at 
your  hotel,  as  1  must  stay  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  with 
whom  I  have  an  amount  of  important,  business  to  trans- 
act that  will  occupy  every  m ml  until  the  steamer 

leaves.  After  that  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other, 
I  trust." 

"Indeed  I  hope  we  shall,  sir,"  replied  Phil,  heartily, 
as  he  mentally  contrasted  this  new  travelling  acquaint- 
ance with  the  one  made  in  Montreal. 

"  l'>\  the-way,"  continued  Mr.  Ames,  "if  you  have  a 
trunk,  and  care  to  intrust,  your  check  to  me,  [  will  i  ave 
it  put  aboard  the  Alaska  steamer  with  mine,  and  will 
guarantee  its  safe  delivery  in  Sitka.  By  that  means  \  ou 
will  be  saved  a  tedious  trip  down  to  the  outer  wharf  to- 
morrow, and  will  gain  at  least  two  hours  of  extra  time 
for  sight  seeing." 

The  stranger  had  already  inspired  our  hero  with  such 
perfect  cdiilidence  that  he  handed  him  his  trunk  check 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  thus  shown  him. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  I'ri'iiiiiT  was  made  fast  to  her 
wharf  at  the  inner  end  of  a  tiny  but  perfectly  protected 
harbor,  at  the  bead  of  which  stands  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia.  Here  the  newly  made  acquaintances  parted, 
with  promises  of  again  meeting  on  the  following  evening. 
Mr.  Ames  was  driven  away  to  the  house  of  his  friend, 
while  Phil  took  a,  carriage  for  the  Driard,  the  hotel  at. 
which  his  father  had  instructed  him  to  stop  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  Victoria.  Here  he  found  a.  letter  from  Sitka, 
that  had  been  brought  down  by  the  last  steamer,  ll  was 
such  a  loving  epistle,  and  was  so  filled  with  the  joyful 
anticipations  of  a  speedy  meeting,  that  Phil  was  moved  to 
sit  down  and  answer  it  at  once,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
his  reply  could  only  reach  its  destination  by  the  same 
steamer  on  which  he  expected  to  travel. 

Having  thus  got  himself  into  the  mood  for  writing, 
Phil  also  indited  a  bmg  letter,  descriptive  of  his  journey 
thus  far,  to  his  aunt.  Ruth.  In  this  he  made  the  trium- 
phant assertion  that  his  pocket-book  was  still  securely 
fastened  in  its  proper  place  by  the  safety  pins  to  whose 
sturdy  clasp  she  had  intrusted  it,  and  that  up  to  date  he 
had  not  lost  a  single  thing.  In  making  this  assertion  the 
boastful  lad  entirely  forgot  the  fur-seal's  tooth,  though 
he  was  soon  to  have  ample  cause  to  remember  it. 

lloih  these  letters  being  mailed  in  the  hotel  box  before 
he  went  to  bed,  Phil  slept  the  sleep  of  him  who  has  a  clear 
conscience,  and  awoke  the  next  morning  as  light-hearted 
and  happy  a  lad  as  could  be  found  in  all  British  Colum- 
bia. After  breakfast  he  took  a  stroll  down  ( iovernment 
Street  and  into  the  Chinese  quarter,  with  the  queer  sights 
of  which  he  was  intensely  amused  and  interested. 

<  )n  his  way  back  he  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  rifle 
gallery  that  presented  an  open  front  to  the  street.  Here 
he  was  tempted  by  the  bad  marksmanship  displayed  by  a 
group  of  sailors  to  show  them  a  bit  of  Yankee  shooting-, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  make  five,  bull's-eyes  in  succes- 
sion out  of  .six  shots.  This  performance  was  greeted  by  a 
round  of  hearty  cheers  from  the  sailors,  and  these  were 
repealed  when  Phil  distributed  among  them  the  prize  of 
cigars  by  which  his  skill  was  rewarded. 

In  the  afternoon  he  rode  by  electric  car  out  to  Esqui- 
mault,  or  '.'vyH/inault,  as'  the  splendidly  fortified  harbor 
and  British  naval  station  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  called. 
Here  he  went  on  board  the  tioyal  Arthur,  one  of  the 
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lines!  cruisers  in  her  Majesl  \ 's  navy,  and  was  shown  all 
over  the  ship  by  a  marine  especially  detailed  for  thai  pur 
pose.  Then  he  made  tin-  acquaintance  of  a  middy,  who 
invited  him  to  dine  with  the  steerage  mess,  and  he  had 
altogether  such  a  line  time  that  the  sun  set  long  before  he 
thought  ii  ouuht  to,  and  it  was  dark  before  he  finally  re- 
turned to  Ills  hotel. 

I, earning,  by  inquiry,  that  the  Alaskan  steamer  was 
in.  and  that  he  had  barely  time  to  catch  her.  he  ordered  a 
cab  to  be  in  readiness,  rushed  up  stall's  for  his  thing's,  and 
then  hack  again  to  the  office,  where  it  only  remained  for 
him  to  pay  his  bill  and  be  oft'. 

CHAPTER      VI. 
PHIL'S    SAD    PREDICAMENT. 

As  Phil  stood  iii  front  of  the  hotel  desk  striving  to  un- 
clasp the  bewildering'  safety-pins  that  held  his  pocket- 
book  so  firmly  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder, a  ml 
a  -tern  voice  asked  if  he  was  Philip  Ryder. 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  name,"  replied  Phil,  looking  around 
inquiringly. 

"  Very  well."  said  the  owner  of  the  voice;  "  then  I  shall 
have  to  ask  yon  to  come  with  me." 

"I  haven't  time."  replied  the  lad,  "  and,  besides,  1 
wouldn't  go  anywhere  in  a.  strange  city  at  this  hour  of 
night  with  a  person  whom  I  do  not  know." 

"I  ti'iicss  you'll  come,"  retorted  the  man.  with  a  grim 
smile.  "  when  I  inform  you  that  I  am  an  officer  with  a 
warrant  for  your  arrest,  and  that  you  are  wanted  at  the 
central  police  station." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Phil,  stoutly ;  "you've  made  some 
mistake  and  got  hold  of  the  wrong  party.  I  haven't  done 
anything  to  be  arrested  for.  I'm  an  American  citizen  on 
my  way  to  Alaska.,  and  I've  only  barely  time  to  calcli  the 
steamer  now.  So  I  must  request  you  not  to  detain  me 
any  longer  with  this  foolishness,  or  you  may  have  cause 
to  regret  having'  done  so." 

"  I'll  risk  it,"  was  the  self-contained  reply,  "  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  you  will  start  for  Alaska  to-night,  or 
for  some  nights  to  come.  You  know  me,"  lie  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  hotel  clerk,  who  was  regarding  this  scene  as 
coolly  as  though  it  were  nothing  unusual  to  him,  and  as 
though  the  heart  of  the  lad  who  a  minute  before  had  been 
so  buoyant  with  hope  and  happiness  were  not  near  to 
breaking  with  an  undefined  agony  of  apprehension. 

"Yes,  I  know  you."  answered  the  clerk,  "and  what- 
ever you  do  is  all  right.  You'd  better  go  with  him  quiet- 
ly," he  added,  turning  to  Phil,  "for  it  won't  do  you  any 
good  to  make  a  kick." 

"But  what  am  I  arrested  for.'"  cried  Phil,  with  one 
more  despairing  effort  to  solve  this  horrible  mystery.  "Of 
what  crime  am  I  accused,  and  who  is  my  accuser?" 

"  It  is  not  my  business  to  say,"  replied  the  officer,  "but 
under  the  circumstances  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  the 
charge  is  an  attempt  at  felonious  assault,  and  that  the 
complainant's  name  is  Goldollar." 

"  Oh!"  gasped  Phil,  as  this  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
situation.  And  then,  eagerly,  "But  I  can  explain  all 
that  in  a  minute." 

"Not  here,"  said  the  officer;  "  this  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place.  You  must  come  with  me,  and  at  once  too," 
he  added,  sternly,  as  he  glanced  at  the  little  group  of  cu- 
rious spectators  gathering  in  the  hotel  office.  -"Now  don't 
try  to  resist  or  make  a  scene,  for  it  won't  do  the  slightest 
good,  and  will  only  get  you  into  further  trouble." 

So  Phil  Ryder  went  out  into  the  night  a  friendless 
prisoner  in  a  strange  city,  leaving  his  travelling-bag,  rifle, 
and  overcoat  behind  him,  the  clerk  remarking  significant- 
ly that  he  would  take  good  care  of  them  until  they  should 
be  called  for. 

No  word  was  spoken  between  the  officer  and  his  prisoner 
as  they  passed  through  the  brilliantly  lighted  streets  un- 


til they  finally  reached  the  police  station,  and  Ihe   laller 

stood  before  I  lie  sergeant's  desk,   behind   which  thai   f 

tionary  was  prepared,  pen  in  hand,  to  enter  a  record  of 
thiscase  in  bis  blotter.  Then  a  torrent  of  words  sprang  to 

Phil's  lips.   lie  lold  liis  story  with  such  evident  1 estyand 

pleading  ann'iiish  of  soul  that,  even  I  he  <jTi/./led  sergeant, 
accustomed  as  he  was  In  scenes  of  this  kind, was  mo\  ed  by 
it.  "  It  does  seem  hard,"  be  said,  when  Phil  paused,  more 
for  want  of  breath  than  anything  else,  "thai  a  \  omiL1'  V-'ent 
like  you  should  be  compelled  to  pass  a  night  in  the  cooler. 
If  you  had  any  one  to  ir<>  on  your  bail  now,  we  might  net 
the  Justice  to  give  you  a  private  examination. late  as  h  is. 
and  perhaps  he'd  accept  a  bond  for  the  night." 

"  But  I  haven't.  I  don't  know  a.  soul  in  the  city." 
answered  Phil,  despondently.  "How  much  do  you  think 
the  bail  would  be.'"  he  asked,  with  a  sudden  inspiralion 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  not  more  than  a  hundred 
or  so." 

"I  have  that  much  right  here  with  me!"  cried  Phil. 
eagerly,  "  and  I'd  gladly  give  every  cent  of  it  rather  than 
pass  a  night  in  a  cell.  That  would  be  too  awful,  and  it 
doesn't  seem  as  though  I  could  hear  it." 

"Let  us  see  your  money,"  said  the  sergeant,  with  a 
caution  bred  of  long  experience 

With  ea'_rer  hut  trembling  fingers  Phil  fumbled  at  the 
hateful  safety-pins  that  seemed  determined  never  to  relax 
their  hold  of  h  is  pocket-book.  At.  length  he  drew  it  forth, 
and  opened  it  with  an  air  of  anxious  triumph.  At  least 
oi f  his  assertions  was  about  to  be  proved  true. 

Suddenly  his  face  turned  to  a  deathly  pallor.  Tl  ie  empty 
wallet,  in  which  no  bill  remained,  dropped  from  his  nerve- 
less grasp,  and  he  clutched  wildly  at  the  rail  of  the  ser- 
geant's desk  for  support. 

"  I  have  been  robbed!"  he  gasped.  "Robbed  of  every 
cent  I  had  in  the  world.  What  shall  I  (In;  What,  shall 
I  do?" 

The  sergeant  and  officer  exchanged  significant  glances, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  only  the  ticking  of  a  big' clock  and 
the  boy's  panting  breathing  that  closely  resembled  sob- 
bing broke  the  painful  stillness. 

"You  certainly  seem  to  be  playing  to  hard  luck,  young 
fellow,"  remarked  the  sergeant  at  length,  "and  1  don't 
mind  saying  that  I'm  sorry  for  you.  You  appear  to  be  an 
honest,  well-meaning  sort  of  a  chap,  too.  Now,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  Though  appearances  are  often  deceit- 
ful and  I've  been  misled  by  them  a  many  times,  I'm  going 
to  trust  'em  once  more.  So,  if  you'll  give  me  your  word 
not  to  make  any  disturbance,  nor  the  slightest  effort  to 
escape,  I'll  let  you  occupy  my  room,  where  you'll  find  a 
bed  that  is  fairly  comfortable.  You  can  spend  the  inubl 
there,  and  it  will  be  better  than  being  locked  up  in  a  cell, 
anyway.  Maybe  in  the  morning  something  will  turn  up 
that  will  straighten  matters  out  for  you." 

Phil's  gratitude  for  this  favor  was  expressed  more  by 
looks  than  by  words,  though  he  did  manage  to  give  the 
required  promise. 

Then  he  was  shown  into  a  small  hare  room,  where, 
flinging  himself  face  downward  on  a  little  iron  bedstead 
that  stood  in  one  corner,  he  lay  for  a  long  time  motion- 
less and  apparently  unconscious.  At  length  he  be<jan 
once  more  to  think,  but  his  thoughts  were  of  the  most 
gloomy  and  despairing  nature.  Was  ever  a  fellow  in  such 
a  scrape?  What  should  he  do?  WTas  there  anyway  in 
which  he  could  get  out  of  it?  He  could  not  communicate 
with  his  father,  for  the  steamer  must  already  have  left. 
He  had  no  friends  in  Victoria.  He  had  no  money.  No 
money !  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Phil  realized  the  full 
horror  of  being  absolutely  penniless.  He  had  not  even 
money  to  buy  breakfast  with  in  case  he  should  be  set  free 
on  the  following  day.  Perhaps  a  prison  would  prove  his 
only  refuge  after  all. 

Where  could  that  money  have  gone  to,  though?  Some 
one  must  have  taken  it;  but  who,  and  when?  It  wouldn't 
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have  been  Mr.  Ames,  of  course;  nor  the  porter  of  the 
sleeping-car.  Xo;  his  very  face  \vasa  guarantee  of  hon- 
esty. ( 'nultl  it  have  been  Simon  Goldollar?  It  must  have 
been;  he  was  just  the  mean,  low-down  fellow  who  would 
do  such  a  tiling;  still,  w  ha  I  chance  had  he  had?  Phil 
couldn't  remember  that  he  had  had  any.  Still,  the  money 
must  have  been  taken  by  some  one,  and  while  the  pocket- 
book  was  in  some  other  place  than  the  one  provided  for 
it  by  his  aunt  Ruth,  too.  Oh,  why  had  he  forgotten  her 
warning's  and  neglected  her  advice!  Dear  Aunt  Ruth! 
How  much  better  she  knew  him  than  he  knew  himself. 
Well,  this  was  a  lesson  that  should  last  him  his  life-time. 
Never  again  would  he  get  into  such  a  scrape  through 
carelessness.  Never! 

At  length  the  unhappy  boy  fell  asleep,  and  when  he 
awoke  it  was  daylight.  An  officer  brought  him  a  !M.\\] 
of  strong  black  coffee  and  a  plain  but  plentiful  breakfast 
of  porridge.  Phil  drank  the  coffee,  but  could  not  eat. 
Then  he  waited,  pale  with  anxiety,  for  the  unknown  fate 
in  store  for  him.  After  a  while  he  was  summoned  out- 
side and  conducted  to  a  court-room.  There  he  was  placed 
in  the  prisoners'  dock,  together  with  the  previous  night's 
occupants  of  the  station-house  cells,  men  and  women. 
He  shrank  as  far  as  possible  from  contact  with  them,  and 
they  jeered  at  him.  His  case  was  one  of  the  first  called, 
but  as  no  one'  appeared  against  him  he  was  ordered  to 
step  aside  and  wait,  awhile,  longer. 

Finally,  last,  of  all,  Phil's  turn  came  again. 

"  What  is  the  charge  against  this  prisoner?"  demanded 
the  Judge. 

"It  is  a  case  of  assault,  your  Honor,'' answered  the 
officer  who  had  made  the  arrest. 

"Let   me  look  at    the   warrant.      H'm,  yes.      Well,  is 
Ihe  complainant  Goldollar  here  in  person,  or  represent 
eil  by  counsel  .'" 

To  this  no  one  made  reply,  but  another  otlicer  whis- 
pered something  to  the  .Indue. 

"  H'ni  !  Left  the  city,  has  he,  without  making  arrange- 
ments to  press  the  charge'  Very  well,  then,  the  case  is 
dismissed.  You  may  go.  young  man,  but  I  warn  you 
that  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  ;i  very  narrow  escape, 
and  you  had  better  never  let  me  see  you  here  again." 

A  minute  later  poor  bewildered  Phil  found  himself  out 
in  the  sunlight,  once  more  free  to  go  where  he  pleased 
and  do  what  he  liked.  For  a  few  blocks  he  walked  me- 
chanically, without  taking  note  of  where  he  was  going. 
Then,  with  a  forlorn  hope  that  the  steamer  might  still  be 
waiting,  be  directed  his  steps  toward  the  outer  wharf. 
The  walk  was  a  long  one,  and  at  its  end  his  worst  fears 
were  confirmed.  The  Alaskan  steamer  had  indeed  come 
in,  and  gone  out  again  during  the  night.  There  would 


not  be  another  for  at  least  ten  days.  1 1  is  trunk  had  gone. 
too,  as  he  discovered  by  finding  a  porter  who  distinctly 
remembered  seeing  one  marked  "  Philip  llyder.  Silka, 
Alaska."  pill  aboard  the  ship.  Mr.  Ames— Judge  Ames, 

they  called  him     had  also  departed  for  his  northern  home. 

as  several  persons  could  testify. 

Now  not  a  shred  of  hope  was  left.  What  would  Mr. 
Ryder  think,  and  what  would  he  do  when  the  steamer  ar 
rived  in  Sitka  without  the  son  for  whom  he  was  so  anx- 
iously watching.'  He  was  certain  to  meet  Judge  Ames 
and  to  see  t  lie  trunk.  I  low  terrible  would  be  his  anxiety  ! 
\Yonld  he  come  to  Victoria  by  return  steamer  in  search 
of  his  hoy,  or  would  be  wait  for  news  of  him  by  the  next 

boat       In  the  former  ease  he  could  not  possibly  get  there 

in  less  than  two  weeks,  and  perhaps  not  so  soon.  At 
any  rate  Phil  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  for 
many  days  to  come,  and  during  that  time  how  should  he 
"lii.n  ii  t'ood  and  lodging; 

While  vaguely  trying  to  form  some  plan,  he  walked 
slowly  back  into  the  city,  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
deal'  to  the  singing  of  birds,  and  careless  of  the  scent  of 
myriads  of  flowers  which  form  so  beautiful  and  striking 
a  feature  of  this  far  western  city.  Here  was  the  situation 
with  which  this  story  opens  and  to  which  we  have  been 
so  long  in  coming. 

Hardly  noticing  the  direction  of  his  footsteps,  Phil 
reached  Government  Street,  and  walked  slowly  down 
that  busy  thoroughfare.  Suddenly  there  came  a  quick 
footfall  behind  him,  a  hand  was  clapped  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a- hearty  friendly  voice  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  Philip  Ry- 
der or  liis  ghost?  Why,  old  fellow!  what  on  earth  are 
you  doing  here?" 

The  poor  lad's  heart  gave  a  great  throb  of  gratitude  as 
he  turned  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Ser-e 
Belcofsky. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


HOW    THE    MESSAGE  CAME. 

MAXY  a  little  hero  is  covered  with  fur  or  feathers,  and 
dies  as  bravely  while  doing  his  duty  as  any  soldier 
who  ever  laid  down  his  life  for  his  country  or  his  king. 
Mr.  Darwin  tells  of  one  such  hero,  an  old  baboon,  which 
rushed  out  among  some  hunters  who  were  shooting  and 
capturing  his  companions,  and  rescued  a  little  baboon 
which  probably  was  a  relative.  But  that  now1  -  famous 
animal  was  no  more  a  hero  than  any  brave  dog'  that  loses 
his  life  while  defending  the  property  of  his  master,  or  any 
bluebird  that  dies  while  trying  to  drive  a  snake  from  the 
nest  of  his  young  ones.  Almost  any  animal  will  face 
death  without  a  second's  hesitation  in  order  to  save  a 
creature  that  it  loves.  Such  cases  are  so  common  that 
little  notice  is  taken  of  them,  but  we  have  learned  of  an 
instance  of  another  sort  of  heroism  in  which  a  bird  gal- 


ONE    OF   THE    PIGEON'S    FEATHERS. 


lantly  lost  his  life  last  autumn  while  trying  to  do  a  ser- 
vice to  a  young  lady. 

Everybody  remembers  the  races  of  1893  between  the 
Vifjilroit   and    the    Valkyrie   for    the    possession   of   the 
a's  cup — the  international  yachting  trophy.      It 
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was  during  the  first  race  that  the  feathered  hero  lost  his 
life.  Among  the  smaller  craft  that  sailed  down  New 
York  Bay  on  the  morning  "I  <  Vtober  5th  was  tliesclimin 
er-yacht.  Ydiiijiii,  and  among  the  passengers  on  board  were 
five  carrier- pigeons.  They  belonged  to  a,  gentleman 
living  in  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  and  mie. 
of  them  was  to  be  freed  at  each  important  point  in  the 
race,  and  bring  the  news  back  to  the  city  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Yctn>i>(t's  owner.  As  a  carrier-pigeon  flies  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  it  is  the  best  possible 
messenger  between  a  vessel  and  the  shore,  and  if  all  went 
well,  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  in  the  regatta  outside 
Sandy  Hook  would  be  known  in  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street  thirty  minutes  after  every  critical  period  in  the 
race.  It  may  not  be  known  generally,  but  the  name  of 
a  carrier-pigeon's  owner  is  usually  stamped  on  the  bird's 
larger  feathers,  so  that  if  he  is  wounded  or  lost,  and  falls 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  know  a  carrier-pigeon  when 
they  see  him,  word  may  be  sent  to  his  owner. 

The  starting-point  of  the  first  international  regatta  last 
fall  was  the  Sandy  Hook  Light-ship  which  lies  out  in  the 
Atlantic  beyond  New  York  Bay.  As  persons  interested 
in  yachting  may  remember,  the  British  yacht  got  away 
first,  and  as  soon  as  she  crossed  the  line  a  slip  of  thin  paper 
bearing  a  message  was  fastened  to  the  foot  of  a  strong- 
gray  and  white  pigeon,  and  the  bird  was  tossed  into  the 
air. 

As  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  photographs  of  the 
message  printed  with  this  article,  one  side  of  the  paper 
read.  ••  11.20— Wind  light,  N  by  West,"  and  the  other 
side  read,  "  Valkyrie  over  first."  If  all  had  gone  well, 
this  message  would  have  reached  the  house  of  the  pigeon's 
owner  sooner  than  any  other  news  of  the  regatta.  The 
pigeon  rose  high  into  the  air,  made  several  circles,  each 
larger  than  the  one  before,  and  finally  darted  off  like  an 
arrow  toward  its  home.  Nobody  has  ever  discovered  how 
a  pigeon  finds  out  which  way  to  fly  on  its  return  journey. 
If  taken  hundreds  of  miles  from  home  in  a  basket,  and  then 
liberated,  it  will  rise  in  the  air,  fly  about  in  great  circles 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  choose  the  direction  which 
leads  in  a  straight  line  to  its  cote.  As  the  race  progress- 
ed, changed  into  a  difting  match,  and  the  Vigilant  over- 
hauled and  passed  the  V'.ilkyrie,  the  other  four  pigeons 
were  let  loose  from  the  Yampa,  each  with  a  message  fast- 
ened to  its  leg. 

When  the  passengers  on  the  Yampa  reached  home  late 
at  night  their  first  inquiry  was  for  the  pigeons.  Four 
had  arrived  safely,  but  the  first  one  released — the  one 


FiC-SIMILE    OF    THE    TWO    SIDES    OF    THE    PaPEU. 


bearing  the  news  that  the  Valkyrie  had  crossed  the  start- 
ing-line first— had  not  been  seen.  It  did  not  reach  home 
the  next  day,  nor  the  next,  and  was  given  up  as  lost. 
But  though  the  pigeon  never  reached  home,  one  of  his 


feathers  and  the  message  did  arrive  there  safely,  a.-,  tin' 
following  fac-simile  of  a  letter  received  by  the  bird's  own- 
er will  show  : 


The  pigeon  evidently  got  his  bearings  correctly,  and 
was  hurrying  home  with  his  message  when  death  in  the 
shape  of  a  hungry  hawk  overtook  him.  Barren  Island 
lies  iu  the  middle  of  Jamaica  Bay,  off  the  southern  shore 
of  Long  Island,  and  in  a  straight  line  between  Sandy 
Hook  Light-ship  and  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York.  ll 
is  one  of  the  dreariest  places  on  earth.  On  it  are  fish-oil 
manufactories  and  other  devices  for  making  bad  odors, 
and  to  this  ill-smelling  place  gulls  and  other  birds  of 
prey  flock  to  feed  on  refuse.  It  was  one  of  these  high- 
waymen of  the  air  that  seized  the  carrier-pigeon  and 
killed  him  before  a  shot  from  Mr.  McAvoy's  gun  fright- 
ened the  hawk  so  badly  that  he  dropped  his  booty.  The 
name  on  the  pigeon's  feather  showed  who  his  owner  was, 
and  so  the  feather  with  its  stamped  address  and  the  blood- 
stained message  reached  their  destination  after  all. 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  FIRST  CUTTER, 

BY  CHARLES  LEDTARD  NORTON. 

"rpURN   out,  old    man,  it's    'general   quarters,'  and   I 

_1_  think  we're  going  in."  Harry  was  out  of  his  hunk 
in  one  second,  and  clasping  his  sword-belt  in  the  next. 
They  slept  ready  for  duty  in  those  days,  except  side- 
arms,  and  in  a  twinkling  all  hands  were  on  deck,  and 
the  starboard  battery  manned. 

It  was  four  o'clock  of  a  warm  August  morning  in  the 
gun-room  of  the  United  States  gunboat  Mt't<i<-onn't.  The 
light  of  dawn  was  already  broad  in  the  east,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  lay  heaving  gently  on  the  swell  that  came 
rolling  in  from  the  sea. 

"The  'Flag'  has  signalled  to  come  alongside,"  was 
whispered  from  man  to  man,  and  the  watch  on  deck  was 
already  getting  the  anchor  catted. 

Everybody  knew  what  that  meant;  some  of  them  had 
been  alongside  the  flag-ship  before,  passing  the  rebel 
batteries  at  New  Orleans,  Port  Hudson,  and  Vicks 
burg.  All  around  them  on  the  other  ships  there  was 
an  air  of  suppressed  excitement  and  movement.  Signals 
were  run  up  here  and  there  to  yard  arm  or  gaff.  Orders 
were  given  to  serve  coffee  and  such  early  breakfasts  as 
could  easily  be  prepared,  and  then,  one  by  one,  the 
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smaller  vessels  l»"jan  to  Steam  quietly  alongside  tlicil1 
larger  consorts.  The  lit  I  le  Mac- 1;  monitors  drew  out  from 
ihe  lee  of  Sand  Island,  u  here  thej  liad  been  anchored  in 
a  bunch  I'or  protection  against  possible  hurricanes. 

ll  was  the  (lull"  of  Mexico  llial  slrelched  out  ID  the 
liern  liori/.oii.  and  the  low  shore  l<>  tlie  north,  scarce 
l\  visible  at  this  early  hour,  was  Ilie  Alabama  coast 
Jusl  here  Ihberville  had  planted  the  Krencli  tricolor 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  h'or  these  ],,u 
nodded  islands  France.  Spain,  and  England  had  fought. 
oil'  and  on.  fora  hundred  years  and  more;  ami  almost 
before  the  \  oimg  American  republic  was  out  of  its  cradle 
it  liad  to  ti^lit  Spain  and  England  in.  these  very  waters 
before  it  could  read  a  clear  title  tu  the  land.  But  now 
1  here  was  a  still  younger  flag  afloal  o\  er  the  grim  hast  ions 
of  Foil  Morgan  a  tlag  that  for  four  \  <-a  rs  had  replaced 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  had  been  most  gallantly 
upheld,  for  its  defenders  were  Americans. 

I'.ui  Harry  and  the  resl  of  the  young  dare-devils  on  the 
gunboal  thought  not  of  any  of  these  things,  as  the  light 
grew  brighter,  and  the  t.uo  ships  were  lashed  side  by  side. 
They  only  knew  that  there  was  lively  work  ahead.  A 
-•ha  niie]  thickly  set  with  torpedoes;  forts  with  a  hundred 
hi",  guns  c,,\  ering  the  approaches,  and  in  the  hay  beyond 
a  hostile  squadron,  and  a  huge  iron-clad  rain,  whose  com- 
mander had  boasted  that  he  could  sink  the  whole  Yankee 
tleet.  The  young  fellows  were  very  jolly  over  it  all  as 
they  hurriedly  swallowed  their  breakfasts  oil  the  gun- 
deck;  but  a  little  later, no  doubt,  many  a  heart  sank  a  tritle 
under  the  blue  tunics  when  the  forts  opened  lire.  They 
hardly  realized  exaelly  what  was  before  them,  that  some- 
thing like  three  hundred  of  their  mates  on  the  different 
ships  would  Lie  either  killed  or  wounded  before  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  but  even  if  they  had  realized  it  all,  they 
would  have  gone  on  and  done  their  duty  just  as  pluekily 
as  they  did. 

The  I-lrouL'li/ii  led  the  column,  and  drew  the  fire  of  the 
fort  at  a  few  m  I  nutes  a  I'  I  er  sevei  i  d'clock.  Captain  Alden 
wailed  full  three  minutes  before  replying  to  the  com- 
pliment, then  he  let  go  his  big  rille,  and  after  that  for 
several  hours  then-  was  no  interruption  to  the  strain  of 
disc  plined  excitement.  But  it  is  not  the  story  of  that 
famous  fight  that  I  am  going  to  tell,  only  a  little  incident 
that  might  readily  be  overlooked  by  the  historian. 

Harry  C.  Nields,  Ensign,  U.S.N.,  was  the  full  style 
and  title  of  the  young  lad  whom  we  have  introduced  as 
"  Harry."  He  was  on  duty  at  one  of  the  waist  guns,  and 
his  ship,  the  Metacomet,  and  her  hig  consort,  the  Hart- 
funl.  were  right  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  not  live  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort,  when  the  monitor  Tecitmseh,  close 
at  hand,  was  blown  half  out  of  water  by  a  torpedo,  and 
went  down,  carrying  with  her  most  of  her  crew.  The 
Admiral,  lashed  in  the  main  rigging  of  the  Hartford, 
saw  some  men  swimming  about  where  the  ill-fated  craft 
went  down,  so  did  Captain  .Touett  on  the  Mi'lai'oiiict,  and 
instantly  gave  orders  to  send  a  boat. 

"Away  there,  first  cutter!  Nields,  go  and  pick  those 
fellou  s  up." 

The  bluejackets  swarmed  over  the  side — the  ships  were 
moving  so  slowly  that  it  could  be  done — and  dropped  one 
after  another  into  their  places  in  the  boat.  Harry  was 
among  the  first,  and  jumped  to  his  station  in  the  sterii- 
sheets.  "  Shove  (>fl'  I  Oars!  Stern,  ail:"  And  the  cutter 
dropped  astern,  out  from  under  the  sheltering  wooden 
walls,  that  did  not  shelter  so  very  much  after  all.  into  ihe 
drive  of  shot  that  whipped  up  the  smooth  sea  in  angry 
little  spirts,  and  tore  through  the  air  overhead  in  both 
dir.-d  inns  between  the  ships  and  the  fortress. 

The  young  boy  ordered  his  men  to  give  way,  and  head 
ed  his  boat,  as  nearly  as  he  could  guess,  through  the  dense 
powder  smoke   toward    uhere    ihe    monitor  went    down. 
Then     he     glanced     astern.        No,    the    colors     w%re    not 
stepped!     ('aptain  Jouett  was  watching  him,  although  he 


did  not  know  it.  The  flag  lay  Oil  the  stern  sheets  of  the 
boat  in  Us  waterproof  case.  Harry  pulled  the  case  oil' 
as  cdolly  as  if  it  had  been  his  umbrella  COV61'  and  he 
walkmi'  in  the  ipiiet  Neu  England  lown  where  he  was 
born.  lie  shook  out  Ihe  folds  of  the  Hag.  stepping  it 
properly  as  lie  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  held  the 
boat  to  tier  course  through  the  battle  smoke  and  shriek- 
ing missiles  that  Hew  bad;  and  forth  over  his  head. 

lint  ihe  rest  of  the  Heel  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  The 
men  helou  on  the  gun-deck  could  actually  hear  the  tor 
pedoes  bumping  ;ejaiiis|  the  ship's  side  as  she  draped 
OVei'  them.  Naturally,  under  the  circunisla  i  ices,  torpe- 
does held  a  somewhat  prominent  place  m  their  thomjlits 
at  that  time.  The  captain  of  the  Hn r/j'uri/'s  bow  gun 
caught  sight  of  something  through  the  drift.  "  Torpe- 
does!" thought  lie.  and  forthwith  he  trained  his  hundred- 
pound  pivot  rille  upon  it.  His  practised  eye  glanced 
along  the  sights,  and  just  as  the  great  gun  came  to  hear 
and  the  lanyard  tightened  in  his  grip,  some  one  caught 
his  sleeve  and  exclaimed,  "For  God's  sake,  .lack,  don't 

lire;   t  hat 's  one  of  on  r  boats  !"    And  sure  e igh,  the  ( ]- 

ness  of  young  Nields  in  unfolding  the  flag  had  probably 
sa  \«d  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  gallant  crew. 

On  they  went,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fort  and  its 
jumping  tongues  of  flame,  till  they  -were  among  the  stir 
vivors  of  the  I'l'i-musi'li'x  crew.  Ten  men  uerc  all  that 
remained  alloaf,  though  as  many  more  saved  themselves 
by  swimming  ashore.  "With  these  half-drowned  fellows 
aboard,  the  cutter  pulled  rather  heavily,  and  as  the  flag- 
ship uas  now  well  on  past  the  fort,  it  was  hopeless  to  try 
to  overtake  her;  so  Harry  headed  his  boat  for  the  Win- 
iifliuijn,  put  the  Ti'fttiiiKi'li  men  aboard  of  her,  and  re- 
ported for  duty  on  board  the  Oin-iiln.  which,  wiih  Ihe  (!u 
leu /i  lashed  alongside,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  column. 

More  than  once  during  that  eventful  morning  he 
wished1  himself  back  on  his  own  ship,  which  had  the  e\ 
citement  of  a  successful  running  fight  up  the  bay  with 
the  light-weight  Confederate  gunboats.  The  Ou<ji<l<i,  on 
the  contrary,  was  severely  punished  by  the  lire  of  the 
forts,  and  uas  towed  out  of  range  by  her  consort,  with  her 
starboard  boiler  crushed  by  a  shell,  her  steering-gear  shot 
away,  and  a  third  of  her  crew  killed  or  wounded. 

Thus  crippled,  she  could  only  look  on  while  the  iron- 
clad Ti'inii'HKi'i'  gallantly  endeavored  to  make  good  Com 
inodore  Buchanan's  boast  that  she  could  sink  the  whole 
Yankee  fleet.  At  last,  with  her  commander  sorely 
wounded,  her  smoke-stack  shot  away,  her  rudder-chains 
gone,  several  of  her  guns  disabled,  she  surrendered,  and 
quiet  once  more  reigned  on  Mobile  Bay,  although  Fort 
Morgan  was  still  pegging  away  with  her  landward  bat 
teries  to  repel  the  shore  attack.  As  soon  as  Harrv  saw 
the  Mi'tiifoiin't  come  to  anchor  he  walked  aft.  Captain 
Mullany,  of  the  Oncidn,  had  been  carried  below  early  in 
the  action  with  his  left  arm  shot  off,  and  Lieutenant 
Huntingtoii,  second  in  command,  had  the  deck. 

Harry  looked  very  much  as  does  the-captaiii  of  a  foot- 
ball team  nowadays  after  a  championship  game.  Some 
sort  of  a  flying  missile  had  grazed  his  head,  and  he  had 
tied  it  up  with  his  handkerchief  till  such  time  as  the 
surgeons  should  have  done  with  the  serious  cases. 

Harry  touched  what  was  left  of  his  cap.  "May  I  go 
home,  sir .-" 

The  Lieutenant  was  absently  watching  two  "  jackies'' 
who  were  setting  up  some  damaged'  rigging.  At  this  he 
turned  and  looked  Harry  over. 

"AYho  are  you.  sir;"  he  asked,  for  in  the  excitement  of 
the  action  he  had  forgotten  the  incident  of  the  boat. 

"Ensign  Nields,  sir.  of  the  Mi'tm'oiiu'f." 

"Oil,  to  be  sure;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Nields.  Yes, 
you  may  go.  How  many  of  the  Tecumseh's  men  did 
you  pick  up?" 

"Ten,  sir." 

"It    was   very    well   done,  sir!      Very   pluekily    done! 
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You  may  give  my  compliments  to  Captain  Jouett,  ami  I 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  poor  Captain  Mullany's,  and 
tell  liini  I  said  so." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Any  of  your  men  hurt.;" 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of.  sir." 

"Very  i:-ood.  sir:    yon  may  go." 

So  the  first  cut  trr  was  called  a  way  and  went  back  to  the 
Metacomet,where  they  \vere  welcomed  and  complimented, 
and,  what  was  more  important,  got  a  good  square  meal, 
and  Harrv  had  tin-  pleasure  and  honor  of  having  his  name 
mentioned  in  general  orders  for  especial  bravery  and 
coolness.  He  remained  in  the  navy,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1881)  had  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Commander. 


A 


THE   SACRIFICE    OF    NOAH, 

BY   THE   REVEREND   WILLIAM    ELLIOT  GRIFFIS,  D.D. 

A  FT  KM  weeks  spent  on  hoard   ship,  how  delightful   to 
step  on   land!     To  feel  solid  earth  beneath  your  feet 
is  a  joy  in  itself. 

How  different,  too,  are  the  smells!  How  pleasantly 
new  are  the  sights!  On  every  side  brain  and  nerves  are 
alive  to  fresh  sensations. 

I  remember  how  happy  I  felt  after  being  twenty-nine 
da\s  on  the  1'acitic  Ocean.  The  land  I  stepped  upon 
was  full  of  mountains.  How  grand,  solid,  fust,  they 
were!  Nothing  was  rocking,  swimming,  tossing,  or  see- 
sawing. Even  at  night  I  could  undress  and  go  to  bed 
wit  bout  holding  on  by  one  hand  to  the  door-knob  or 
clothes-hook.  I  suppose  Americans  call  their  ship  bed- 
chamber a  "  stateroom, "because  th'-\  are  in  so  uncertain 
a  slate  while  in  them. 

Not  so  very  different  was  the  ark  from  an  Atlantic 
steamer,  for  both  floated  on  the  same  unstable  element. 
Noah  looked  as  long  and  as  eagerly  for  land  as  a  sailor 
in  the  tops.  When  the  pilot-raven  was  sent  out  and 
came  not  back.  Noah  took  it  as  a  good  sign.  Land 
was  near,  yet  not  near  enough  for  the  pink  toes  of  a 
dainty  dove.  After  the  messenger  dove's  second  flight, 
&  letter  came  from  God  addressed  to  Noah.  It  was  not 
written  with  pen  nor  with  ink  on  paper.  It  was  an  olive 
leaf,  glossy  green  on  one  side,  silvery-gray  on  the  other. 
Noah  examined  it  as  eagerly  as  we  look  for  our  friend's 
handwriting.  Yes,  it  was  a  live  leaf,  not  a  dead  one  of 
last  year  before  the  flood.  Fresh  as  a.  postage-stamp  can 
celled  yesterday.it  told  the  story  of  time.  It  was  "pluckt 
oit'.''  The  message  read,  in  God's  own  words: 

"Go  forth  out  of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy 
sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee." 

How  glad  Father  Noah  and  all  the  young  folks  were 
to  breathe  God's  air,  which  is  usually  so  much  purer  than 
house  or  ship  air!  The  great  floating  chest  was  like  a 
cattle-ship,  for  it  was  full  of  live-stock.  After  many 
months  of  wet  and  "nasty"  weather — as  sailors  say— 
their  cramped  limbs  enjoyed  the  climb  up  the  hill-side. 
How  sure  and  solid  the  ground  felt  to  them  !  No  wonder 
the  Psalms  are  full  of  gratitude  because  God  "setteth 
fast"  the  mountains. 

First,  they  let  free  the  beasts,  birds,and  creeping  things 
out  of  their  pens  and  stalls  in  the  ark.  What  a  scene  of 
frisking,  gambolling,  and  tail-whisking  there  must  have 
been,  as  the  animals  regained  their  freedom,  and  scattered 
•over  the  earth  ' 

Father,  mother,  and  children,  led  by  Noah,  hastened 
at  once  to  thank  God.  The  way  to  do  this  in  early  ages 
was  to  build  an  altar  of  stones,  and  with  fire  and  clean 
animals  laid  on  it  to  send  up  a  costly  smoke  to  Heaven. 
So  worshipped  all  the  ancient  nations  when  the  world 
was  young. 

High  up  on  the  mountain's  crest,  whence  they  could 
look  off  on  range  upon  range  of  bills  and  peaks,  and 
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upon  the  water  in  the  valleys,  they  halted,  (juickly  tbey 
laid  the  stones  in  shape.  Fire  was  very  bard  to  get  in 
those  days;  but  besides  plenty  of  drift-wood  lying  around 
the  ark  they  had  dry  pieces  which  they  rubbed  together. 
Soon  a  smoke,  and  then  a  spark,  appeared.  By  blowing 
the  spark,  flame  burst  forth  and  kindled  the  fuel. 

Lonely  places  on  the  mountain-tops  are  very  windy. 
The  stiff  bree/,e  blew  the  loose  hair  of  the  men  in  front  of 
their  foreheads,  turned  the  flame  sideways,  and  swept  the 
smoke  towards  the  eastern  sky.  All  in  reverent  expec- 
tation waited  for  some  sign  of  the  Divine  favor,  while 
they  watched  anxiously  the  cloud-covered  heavens. 

Still  dark  and  gloomy  was  the  weather,  still  black  the 
sky.  Why  does  not  God  speak  as  in  the  olive  leaf  sent 
by  the  dove? 

Suddenly  the  west  wind  rends  the  clouds,  and  the 
afternoon  glory  of  the  sun  bursts  forth.  How  green  and 
tender  seem  the  grass  and  flowers!  Even  the  snow-tipped 
mountain  ranges  in  the  far  distance  become  rosy. 

More  glorious  than  all,  see  the  rainbow  —  "a  blazing 
band  of  dazzling  dyes."  All  except  the  patriarch  fall  on 
their  knees.  They  bow  to  the  earth,  while  Xoah  lifts  up 
hands  and  voice  in  prayer. 

Pleased  with  His  children's  faith  in  Him,  pleased  with 
their  gratitude,  the  Heavenly  Father  makes  the  bow  the 
sign  of  His  promise  of  continued  favor  and  help.  Soon  a 
second  bow  of  seven  glorious  colors — violet,  indigo,  blue 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red — delights  their  eyes,  and  the 
clouds  wear  the  double  smile  of  God.  To  Noah  and  his 
children  it  meant  that  the  flood  should  no  more  destroy 
man  and  beast  from  off  the  earth. 

Even  today  there  are.  those  whose  hearts  "leap  up 
when  they  behold  a  rainbow  in  the  sky";  for,  as  of  old, 
it  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  unceasing 
love  and  care. 
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LOOK  INC  A  in-:  \n 

Wli.LIM.  •'  Mamma,  max  I 
have  sonic  i>l'  these  <_;]('('ii 
candies  .'" 

M  X  M  \1  \.    '•  NII.\\  Mile;    I  hc\ 

would    not    1  >••    L:OI "I    lor  \  nil 
no\\ ." 

WILLIE.  "Tlii-if  I  won't  eat, 
t  In- n i  now,  III:MIIIII;I  :  I'll  Jill  I 
them  away  until  they  get 
ri-il  and  ripe." 


•nil-",   IJKAMIX. 
1'iciUHY.     "  Do    you    know 

\\ll.V    I     IlUr   this    cake     lictler 

than  bread  .'" 

MAMMA.   "  No,  1  don't,  I'm 

sine.  l',iilili\  ." 

liuiiiiv.  "Well,  it  is  be- 
e:insi-  iiHil;i-,r>  ..n  it  would 
br  riilii-nlons." 

MA.MMA.  "Wliy. so,  r,ol,l,\  ' 

]i(ii;itv.    "   \Yliy. 
tliis  is  molasses 


HOW    .IllIINNIKS    GRIEF    WAS    TUKXED    TO    JOY. 


".lark,  where 
arc  my  slippers?" 

JACK.  "  1  threw  them  at 
Fred  Mason's  dm.;." 

FATHER.  "What  did  you 
do  that  forf" 

.1  u  t\.  "  Mamma  said  she 
was  nohif;-  to  tell  joii  I  liit 
sister.  So  I  thought  I'd  lie 
on  the  safe  side." 


A  RF.IJII.ST 

WILBUR.  "Isn't  it  the  yeast  that  makes  the  bread  rise  until  it 
is  half  a  fool  thick  .'" 

i'lHirx'FT    "Yes  Wilbur"  former  teacher  began  (he  exercise  1 

WlLBUH.'  "Then    I  wish  you  would  put  some  in  the  pies,  and          TOMSTC  JONES  (the  worst  I,,,,,  n,  school).  "She  generally  began 


IN  THE  DISTRICT  srltnol,. 

NKW    TKACIIEI:   (bci/iiuiiiii/  tin-   t>  nn.  mul    innliciilul    ir/nil    li.^nni, 
to  i/iri-  Jirxl).    "(.'an    any  of  my  little    pupils   tell    me  how    their 


make  them  half  a  foot  thick,  too." 


by  giving  us  a  good  lickiu'." 


THE    WEATHER 

.IIMMIK.  "  Isn't  this  a  lovely  day  .'" 
MAMMA.   "  \'es.  indeed,  Jimmie." 

Ji.MMln.   "I   tell   you,  mamma,  if  it  keeps  on  this  way  it  will 
soon  be  vacal  ion," 


CONSISTENCY. 

EiTEUT.  "Aren't  the  chickens  hatched  in  March  always  cou- 
sidercil  very  hard  and  touj;li  .'" 

MAMMA.  "  Yes.  my  son." 

K'rrr.ur.  " Then,  mamma,  why  is  the  spring  chicken  always 
considered  tender?" 


A   (JFKKI!    FISH.  SHE   SEES    THE   PAPERS. 

l;i  ntvKN.  "The  shad  is  a  very  singular  fish,  I  think,  mamma."  MILLIE.  "Mamma,  I  didn't  know  that  Mrs.  Sloper  had  been 

MAMMA.  "What  is  there  so  strange  about  him,  Kutliveu  ?"  sick.     What  has  she  been  cured  of?" 

IvmivEN.  "  \Yhy,  no  matter  how  fat  he  is,  he  is  all  bones  just  MiniiEi:.   "  What  do  you  mean  by  such  a  question,  dear  .'" 

the  same."  MILLIE.  "Why,  here's  her  picture  in  the  paper." 


-»    .-T:      -     - 
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CHAPTER     VII. 
THE    VALUE    OF    A    TRUE    FKIKNH 

meeting  of  Phil  Ryder  and  Serue  1  lelcofsliy.  who 
had  parted  months  before  in  far  away  New  London, 
and  who  now  so  unexpectedly  ran  across  each  oilier  in 
the  busiest  street  of  the  westernmost  city  of  the  continent, 
was  one  of  the  happiest  that  ever  took  place  m  Victoria. 
Phil  was  so  overcome  by  it  that  for  a  moment  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  he  could  only  hold  his  friend',-  hand  in 
both  of  his,  and  ga/c  at  him  as  though  fearful  that  he 
might  vanish  as  suddenly  as  lie  had  appeared. 


••  Sere'e,  did  man, "he  said  at  length,  "you  have  come 
1o  me  like  .-in  aii'jel  from  hcav<>n,  for  never  in  my  life 
have  I  needed  a  friend  as  at  this  very  minute.  I  never 
half  appreciated  you  before,  bill  you  may  be  certain  that 

1  ti w.  <>li.  my  dear  fellow!  if  you  could  only  know 

one  part  of  how  jyhul  1  am  to  see  you!'' 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter:'"  inquired  Serge,  anxiously. 
"Are  you  in  troubled  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
help  you?  How  do  you  happen  to  be  here  of  all  places? 
The  Si'/iuii'/r  »«\  in  two  days  ago;  hut  I  didn't  lind  a 
simj'ie  leiter  from  >se\v  London,  and  I  haven't  heard  a 
word  of  news  from  there  since  we  started  for  the  coast." 
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"Am  I  in  trouble !"  exclaimed  1'hil.      "  Well,  I  .should 
suv   1   was.       1  am  in    out-   of  (In1   very  worst  scrapes   llial 
ever   a    IVIlow    got    into.       ('an    you     help    mi'.'       I      ralher 
thin!;  you  can.      1   hope  so,  at  any  rate.     You  have  helped 
me  already  more  than   I  can  tell.      The  mere  sight,  of  your 
face.  1  hi'  sou  i  nl  of    \oiir  voice,  anil  the  clasp  of  your    IN, 
have  hanished  lialf  my  Iroiihles.  anil   uiven  me  new  com- 
aLje  to   face   the    reM  .       \Yliy,  old    man,  a    friend   was  what 
I   needed  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  and   now  that 
]   have  found  one.  every  I  him:  seems  possihle." 

••  You  in  trouble!"  cried  Serge,  in  ama/.emenl.  It  was 
hard  to  i-eali/.e  that  tliis  young  hero  of  h  is  ad  mira  I  n  m  . 
the  oiii-  who  a  hove  all  olhei-s  liad  seemed  so  strong  and 
self  reliant  and  free  from  care  of  any  kind  could  he  in  a 
position  in  which  his  hunihle  aid  could  he  of  value. 

"Indeed  I  am,"  replied  Phil;  "and  to  begin  with  I 
haven't  a  cent  in  the  world,  nor  have  1  eaten  a  mouthful 
of  food  to-day.  So  if  you  have  any  money  in  your 
pockets,  you  will  at  once  invite  me  to  hreakfast.  After 
that  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

"You    p •    old    chap!"    exclaimed    Serge,   to    whom 

hunger  was  of  all  things  the  most,  unpleasant.  "  Of  course 
I've  got  money" — lie  had  just  one  dollar,  which  repre- 
sented his  entire  stock  of  wealth  —  "and  the  'Poodle 
Dog'  is  just  around  the  corner." 

In  another  minute  the  lads  were  seated  at  a  tahle  in 
the  hest  restaurant  of  Victoria.,  and  Phil  was  giving  the 
waiter  a  hreakfast  order  that  confirmed  that  individual 
in  his  previously  formed  opinion  that  Americans  were 
not  only  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  world,  but  were 
possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary  appetites. 

Although  Serge,  whose  own  hreakfast  had  been  eaten 
hours  before,  would  willingly  have  shared  another  with 
bis  friend,  a  prudent  regard  for  his  linances  compelled 
him  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  declare  lhal  he  was  not 
the  least  hit  hungry.  So  he  merely  sal  and  watched  with 
real  pleasure  Phil's  demolition  of  the  very  heartiest  and 
most  thoroughly  enjoyable  meal  of  his  life.  As  he  ate, 
his  courage  and  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits  returned  to 
him  so  fully,  that  when  at  length  he.  pushed  away  his 
plate,  declaiing  himself  unable  l»  eat  another  mouthful, 
lie  was  again  the  self-reliant,  independent,  happy-go- 
lucky  Phil  Ryder  whom  Serge  had  known  and  admired 
in  New  London. 

The  bill  for  that  breakfast,  amounted  to  exactly  one 
•dollar,  and  as  Serge  paid  it,  Phil  wondered  why  he  did 
not  also  tip  the  waiter,  who  bad  been  unusually  attentive. 
He  was  too  polite  to  mention  the  matter,  and  concluded 
that  bis  friend's  oversight  must  be  the  result  of  his  early 
training. 

Serge  knew  well  enough  what  was  expected  of  him, 
however,  and  felt  uncomfortable  until  the  restaurant  was 
left  behind  and  be  was  beyond  reach  of  the  waiter's  re- 
proachful glance.  "Now, "said  he,  as  they  gained  the 
street,  "let's  have  your  story.  You  haven't  told  me  one 
word  of  yourself  and  your  troubles  yet." 

"Troubles?"  repeated  Phil,  inquiringly,  as  though 
such  things  arid  he  were  but  the  most  distant  of  acquaint 
ances.  "  Yes,  of  course,  I  have  had  some  troubles;  but 
they  don't  bother  me  now  half  so  much  as  they  did.  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  them,  though;  but  this  is  a  poor  place 
for  talking.  If  you  don't  mind  we'll  go  up  to  my  room. 
It  is  close  at  baud,  and  we  can  be  there  in  a  minute. 
Then  we  can  relate  our  several  adventures,  and  discuss 
plans  without  fear  of  interruption." 

Why  Phil  had  not  returned  to  his  hotel  for  breakfast 
the  very  first  thing  after  being  set  at  liberty  he  could  not 
have  explained;  but  hungry,  friendless,  and  penniless  as 
be  was  that  morning,  he  could  no  more  have  entered  the 
Driard  dining-room  than  be  could  have  begged  for  a  meal 
at  a.  private  house.  Now,  however,  the  situation  seemed 
to  him  so  entirely  different  that  he  walked  into  the  hotel 
ollice  as  coolly  as  a  young  millionaire,  and  with  quite  the 


air  of  one  demanded  the  key  of  his  room,  ordered  his  hag 
sent  up  to  it,  and  led  the  way  to  the  elevator. 

The  clerk  on  duty,  \\lio  happened  to  he  the  same  who 
had  witnessed  his  unpleasanl  encounter  with  an  ollicer 
tin-  evening  he  fore,  regarded  the  young  fellow  u  ith  a  mild 

surprise,  hut   made  no  co lent,      lie  concluded  that  there 

must  have  been  some  mistake  after  all,  but.  was  too  well 
trained  in  the  hold  hiisiness  to  ask  u  n  pleasa  lit  (iiiesl  ions 
of  a  guest.  I  le  did  e\  e  Scree  a  lit  lie  curiously,  for  though 
the  lad  had  on  his  best  suit,  it  was  nnmislaka  lily  the  uarh 
of  a  sailor. 

As    for   the    \iuing   Russo- American,  he    followed  his 

friend  into  this  swell  hotel,  listened  to  the  orders  that 
In-  issued,  and  which  were  so  promptly  obeyed,  and  final- 
ly accompanied  him  to  his  room  with  so  comical  an  ex- 
pression of  bewilderment  on  bis  face  that  Phil  noticed, 
and  laughed  at  if. 

"Yon  are  evidently  thinking  that  my  plea  of  poverty 
and  these  surroundings  do  not  exactly  match  each  other," 
he  said. 

"Well,  yes,  I  must  confess — 

"That.  1  appear  very  much  like  an  impostor.  But.  real- 
ly I  am  not  one,  old  man.  I  was  in  such  a  desperate  lix 
when  yon  turned  up,  like  a  blessed  angel  to  help  me  out. 
of  it,  thai  in  an  hour  more,  if  left  to  my  own  devices.  I 
believe  I  should  have  jumped  overboard." 

"  You  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,"  cried 
Serge,  indignantly.  "You  are  110  such  coward  as  that, 
and  I  know  it." 

"Well,  perhaps  not,"  replied  Phil.  "But  it  seems  to 
me  that  hunger  with  no  prospect  of  its  relief  can  make 
cowards  of  the  bravest  fellows.  And  I  was  hungry,  aw- 
fully h  iingry." 

"  I  can  well  believe  that,"  laughed  Serge,  "  after  seeing 
you  eat.  But  tell  me,  why  do  you  stay  in  this  hold'" 

"  Because  1  have  no  other  place,  to  ;M>  to,  and  have  no 
money  with  which  to  settle  my  bill  in  case  1  wish  to 
leave." 

"But  isn't  it.  awfully  expensive?" 

"Oh,  I  don't,  know.  1  suppose  they  charge  three  or 
four  dollars  a  day;  but  if  it  were  only  lifty  cents  a  day  I 
couldn't  pay  it,  and  so  would  have  to  stay  on  all  the 
same.  I  think  it's  very  lucky  that  I  am  stranded  in  so 
comfortable  a  place.  But  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story 
from  the  beginning,  and  then  you  will  see  just  what  sort 
of  a  position  1  am  in." 

So  Phil  related  his  recent  experiences,  and  when  he 
had  finished  Serge  only  asked, 

"What  has  become  of  the  fur-seal's  tooth  I  gave  you, 
and  which  yon  used  to  wear  on  your  watch-chain?" 

"Lost  it." 

"Then  that  accounts  for  everything." 

"What  do  yon  mean?" 

"I  mean  that,  according  to  what  the  old  chief  who 
gave  that  tooth  to  my  father  told  him,  it  is  a  most  pow- 
erful charm  for  good  or  evil.  He  said  that  whoever 
gave  it  away  gave  good  luck  with  it.  Whoever  received 
it  as  a  gift  received  good  luck.  Whoever  lost  it  lost  his 
luck,  and  whoever  stole  it  stole  bad  luck  that  would  fol- 
low him  so  long  as  he  retained  it  in  bis  possession.  Ac- 
cording to  this  you  who  have  lost  it  are  suffering'  the 
consequences." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Phil.  "I  hope  you  don't  believe 
in  any  such  foolish  superstition,  or  that  a  bit  of  carved 
ivory  can  possess  the  powers  you  claim  for  the  fur-seal's 
tooth?" 

"  I  don't,  claim  it,"  protested  Serge.  "I  only  repeated 
what  the  Indian  said.  At  the  same  time,  almost  every 
one  in  Alaska,  or,  at  any  rate,  every  one  whom  I  know, 
believes  in  such  things,  and  can  tell  you  lots  of  stories 
about  them." 

"Yes.  I've  no  doubt  they  can  tell  lots  of  stories,  but 
the.  thing  is  to  prove  them.  Now,  I  don't  believe  in  su- 
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perstitions  of  any  kind,  and  am  very  sorry  for  those  who 
do.  As  for  my  present,  had  luck,  it,  is  entirely  owing-  to 
in v  own  carelessness  and  hot  headedness,  hut  ten1  which  I 
should  he  comfortably  on  my  way  to  Sitka  at  this  very 
minute.  As  it  is,  here  I  am  up  such  a  very  tall  stump 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  sec.  t  ln-re  isn't  the  slightest  chance  of 
getting' down  from  it  inside  of  several  weeks.  My  chance 
of  visiting-  Alaska  is  knocked  higher  than  a  kite,  too,  for 
the  money  that  would  have1  taken  me  there  will  now  have 
to  be  devoted  to  paying-  1113'  hotel  hill  here." 

CHATTER     VII  I. 
ONE  RESULT   OF  GOOD    SHOOTING. 

"  WHY  not  go  with  me?"  suggested  Serge,  at  the  end  of 
his  meditation  on  Phil's  situation.  "The  Seanie w  sails 
for  Alaska  this  very  evening." 

"  For  what  part  of  Alaska— for  Sitka?"  demanded  Phil, 
eagerly. 

"Not  exactly,"  admitted  Serge;  "  but  in  that  direction. 
She  is  bound  on  a  fishing  cruise  to  the  cod  anil  halibut 
banks  off  the  Shumagin  Islands  ;  but  there  are  always 
vessels  running  from  there  into  Sitka,  and  Captain  DulF 
has  promised  to  set  me  on  board  the  very  first  one  of  these 
he  runs  across." 

"My!  but  that  is  a  scheme!"  exclaimed  Phil,  who, 
having  no  conception  of  Alaskan  distances  nor  the  slight- 
est idea  of  where  the  Shumagin  Islands  might  be,  im- 
agined that,  once  in  those  waters,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  reach  Silka.  In  fad,  to  him  Sitka  meant 
Alaska,  and  Alaska  was  the  same  as  Sitka,  for  he  could 
not,  remember  ever  having  heard  the  one  spoken  of  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  the  other. 

"That  would  suit  me  to  a  T,"  he  continued,  "for  [ 
have  hated  the  thought  of  giving  up  my  Alaska,  trip,  and 
I  have  hated  worse  the  idea  of  spending  two  or  three- 
weeks  in  this  place  with  nothing  to  do.  Do  you  suppose 

that  your  Captain  would  make  the  same  arrange nt 

with  me  that  he  has  with  you?  My  father  would  be  glad 
enough  to  pay  him  my  passage-money  if  he  would  only 
drop  me  at,  Sitka." 

"  I  don't  believe  the  Scamew  is  allowed  to  take  passen- 
gers." answered  Serge,  doubtfully.  "I  am  one  of  her 
crew,  you  know,  only  I  am  working  without  wages  for 
the  sake  of  getting  home." 

"  No  wages!     Don't  you  get  anything'  at  all?" 

"Oh  yes!  I  get  my  passage  and  food,  and  I  got  an 
outfit  of  clothing-  to  start  with." 

"Well,  I  should  be  glad  enough  to  get  a  passage  to 
Alaska  on  the  same  terms,  and  if  your  Captain  will  only 
take  me,  I'll  ship  with  him  in-a  minute.  But  look  here, 
old  man,  if  you  don't  get  any  wages,  how  do  you  hap- 
pen to  have  money  to  spend  on  breakfasts  at  expensive 
restaurants  for  your  pauper  friends?" 

"  I  haven't,"  laughed  Serge. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  squandered  your 
last  cent  on  me  this  morning?" 

"I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  anything  about  it." 

"Well,  if  that  doesn't  make  me  feel  meaner  than  dirt! 
If  I  had  known  you  were  spending  your  only  dollar  for 
my  breakfast  I  wouldn't  have  eaten  a  mouthful." 

"  And  so  you  would  have  made  me  very  unhappy,  in- 
stead of  giving  me  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
life,"  returned  Serge,  reproachfully. 

"All  I  can  say,  then,  is  that  you  are  easily  pleased. 
And  that  was  the  reason  why  you  wouldn't  eat  anything, 
was  it?  Why.  you  must  be  almost  as  starved  by  this 
time  as  I  was  then,  for  even  I  am  hungry  again.  Now, 
you  just  come  down  stairs  and  take  lunch  with  me  in  the 
hotel  dining-room.  After  that  we  will  visit  the  Seamew, 
and  offer  my  valuable  services  to  your  Captain  Duff." 

Never  in  all  his  life  had  Serge  Belcofsky  eaten  so 
sumptuous  a  meal  as  that  set  before  him  by  the  young 


pauper,  who,  with  the  air  of  a  prince,  played  the  host  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  Knowing  the  pecuniary  circum- 
slanres  of  his  entertainer  as  he  did,  Serge  could  not  hut 
admire,  while  he  marvelled  at.  the  nonchalant  air  with 
which  course  after  course  was  ordered,  while  he  was  urged 
to  partake  of  this  thing  and  that  until  the  resources  of  the 
Driard's  larder  were  wellnigh  exhausted. 

After  thus  fortifying  themselves  for  their  anticipated 
interview  with  Captain  Duff,  whom  Serge  had  not  described 
as  being  a  particularly  affable  man,  nor  one  whom  it  was 
a  joy  to  meet,  the  lads  strolled  down  to  the  cove  in 
which  the  saucy-looking  schooner  Seamen.'  lay  at  anchor. 
When  they  finally  got  on  board,  Serge  left  Phil  on  deck, 
while  he  ventured  alone  into  the  cabin  to  make  an  appli- 
cation on  his  behalf. 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  Phil  heard  through  the  open, 
cabin  sky  light  only  the  tones  of  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, the  words  of  which  were  undistingiiishable.  Then, 
all  at  once,  came  a  thunderous  roar  of :  "No,  I  tell  ye! 
No!  I'll  have  no  more  landlubbers  aboard  this  craft  at 
any  price.  So  clear  out  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it." 

The  next  instant,  Serge, cap  in  hand,  appeared  abruptly 
at  the  opening  of  the  companionway  almost  as  though  he 
had  been  fired  from  it.  He  was  closely  followed  by  a  big 
red-faced  man  with  a  stubby  beard,  who,  the  moment  he 
set  foot  on  deck,  gave  utterance  to  a  snarl  like  that  of  a 
wild  beast.  Suddenly,  as  his  eye  lighted  oil  Phil,  he  stood 
for  a  moment  like  one  petrified.  Then  in  a  tone  so  soft 
and  bland  that  Phil  instinctively  glanced  around  to  see 
who  was  speaking,  he  addressed  Serge  and  asked, 

"Is  this  young  sport  the  friend  you  was  speaking  of 
what  'ud  like  to  ship  for  a  cruise  to  the  nor'ard?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Serge;  "this  is  my  friend  Phil 
Ryder,  who  is  so  anxious  to  get  to  Sitka  that  he  is  willing 
to  ship  for  a  voyage  to  the  Shumagins  without  wages  if 
you  will  furnish  him  with  an  outtit,  and  agree  to  set  him 
aboard  the  same  vessel  bound  for  Sitka-  that  you  do  me." 

"Will  he  sign  to  them  terms  on  a  shipping-paper?" 

"I  think  so,  sir.      Won't  you,  Phil?" 

"  Certainly.      I  will  sign  any  paper  that  is  required." 

Looking  this  new  candidate  over  from  head  to  foot, 
and  still  speaking  in  the  blandest  of  tones,  Captain  Duff 
propounded  the  following  questions: 

"  Be  you  a  sailor?" 

"  I  can  handle  a  small  boat." 

"Humph!  Do  you  know  the  dog-star  from  the  cat- 
star?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Nuther  do  I.  Do  you  know  a  bull's-eye  when  you 
see  one?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Didn't  ye  plunk  one  yesterday  live  times  out  of  six 
shots?" 

"I  believe  I  did,  sir."  replied  Phil,  greatly  surprised 
at  this  turn  in  his  examination. 

"Could  ye  do  it  again?" 

"I  generally  make  six  bull's-eyes  in  six  shots  at  that 
distance  with  my  own  rifle,"  was  the  reply,  not  delivered 
at  all  boastingly,  but  as  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 

"  So  you've  got  a  rifle  of  your  own.  eh  '." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Ever  get  seasick?" 

"No.  sir." 

"  Can  ye  be  ready  to  start  in  an  hour's  time?" 

"I  shall  be  ready  as  soon  as  I  get  an  outfit,"  answered 
Phil. 

"  Very  good  ;  let's  go  ashore  and  get  it  at  once.  Hold 
hard,  though!  There's  the  paper  to  be  signed  first." 

So  Captain  Duff  re-entered  the  cabin,  where  with  la- 
bored penmanship  he  added  an  article  to  one  of  the  ship's 
papers,  which  Phil  signed  without  reading  it.  His  sig- 
nature was  witnessed  by  Jalap  Coombs,  mate  of  the 
Scuinew,  and  by  Serge  Belcofsky. 
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"You  understand  that  this  is  a  lishing  vVge?"  de- 
manded Captain  I.) nil',  at  the  conclusion  of  this  cere- 
mony. 

"I  understand  very  little  about  it,  sir."  responded 
Phil.  "  I  only  understand  that  for  me  it  will  end  at 
Sitka,  and  I  am  willing'  to  undertake  whatever  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  that  |>lace." 

"  Humph  !"  growled  Captain  lUiff.  Then  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  like  the  roar  of  a  bull  be  bellowed  out  : 
"  <  >n  deck  there!  Lively,  now,  and  have  a  boat  along- 
side:" 

So  promptly  was  In-  obeyed  that  by  the  time  the  occu- 
pants of  the  cabin  regained  the  deck  a  light  \vhalehoal. 
sharp  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  containing-  three  oars 
men,  of  whom  Ser^e  was  one,  awaited  them. 

Motioning-  Phil  to  enter  this  craft,  (..'a plain  l>ull'  pon- 
derously followed,  and  standing  in  the  stern,  with  one 
brawny  hand  grasping-  a  long  steering  oar.  he  ordered 
the  crew  to  give  way. 

A  few  sturdy  strokes  shot  the  boat  across  to  the  land- 
ing, where  the  Captain  ordered  two  of  the  men  to  await 
bis  return,  and  gave  the  lads  to  understand  that  they 
u  ere  to  follow  him. 

He  led  them  to  a  sailors'  slop-shop,  where  in  a  very 
few  minutes  he  had  provided  the  latest  addition  to  his 
crew  with  a  heavy  suit  of  duffle  cloth,  a  pea-jacket, 
two  flannel  shirts,  a  pair  of  rubber  hip  -  boots,  another 
pair  of  stout  cow-hide,  a  woollen  toque,  or  sailor's 
nightcap,  a  long  oil  skin  coat,  and  a  hat  of  similar  ma- 
terial. 

"There!''  growled  Captain  Duff,  viewing  these  things 
as  they  lay  piled  on  the  counter.  "I  call  that  an  outtit 
such  as  mighty  few  shipmasters  would  pervide  for  a 
landlubber.  But  when  I  undertakes  to  do  a  thing,  I  does 
it,  D'ye  hear?" 

Doth  lads  agreed  that  they  did  hear.  In  fact,  they 
would  have  been  very  deaf  indeed  not  to  have  heard. 
Phil  expressed  himself  as  gratified  for  so  complete  a  sup- 
ply of  everything  that  seemed  needful. 

"So  ye  .should  lie.  ye  young  vil — I  mean  so  ye  should 
be!"  roared  ('aptaiu  Dutt'.  "Now give  us  a  bag.  ye  swab, 
and  make  out  your  thundering  bill,  for  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
D'  ye  hear: " 

This   last    was  addressed    to  the   shopman,  who    there- 


upon pnnlnceil  a  heavy 
canvas  hag-  of  the  kind 
known  as  a  "  .sea-trunk," 
into  which  the  two  lads 
slowed  all  tin  recent 
purchases. 

When       the       bill       for 

these          was  presented, 

<  'aptain  I  >u  IV  growled 
over  each  separate;  item, 
and  after  he  hail  paid  it. 
he  said  to  Phil:  "There, 
young'  fellow,  I've  in- 
vested lifty  dollars  in 
you,  and  you're  bound  to 
work  it  out  afore  your 
account  is  all  squared. 

D'ye  hear?" 

You  are  very  good, 
I  am  sure,  murmured 
the  lad,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  sa  v. 

"What!  Me  good! 
Who  dares  say  I'm  not 
good?"  roared  the  (.'ap- 
tain. glaring  about  him 
with  a  ferocious  expres- 
sion. 

As   no  one   replied     to 

this  outburst,  he  ordered  the  lads  to  carry  the  recent  pur- 
chases down  to  the  boat,  and  get  back  to  the  schooner 
with  all  speed. 

"I  must  go  to  my  hotel  lirst  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness." suggested  Phil. 

"GrO  to  a  hotel?  What  business  have  you  with  a  hotel  ? 
1  thought  you  said  you'd  be  ready  as  Soon  as  ye  had  an 
outfit?" 

"I  have  some  things  there  which  1  desire  to  see  to," 
began  Phil. 

"Yes.  1  know.  Rifles  and  things.  Well,  hurrv  up; 
and  mind  ye,  if  you're  not  back  inside  of  an  hour,  I'll 
have  ye  arrested  as  a  desarter." 

"  I  shall  evidently  gel  pretty  well  used  to  being  arrested 
if  I  stay  in  this  town  long,"  thought  Phil,  as  he  hurried 
away. 

In  his  room  at  the  hotel  he  wrote  three  notes,  two  of 
which  were  to  his  father.  They  were  hoth  the  same,  and 
in  them  he  stated  that  he  was  about  to  start  for  Sitka  in 
the  tishing  schooner  Si'iimeir.  and  hoped  to  reach  there 
before  his  father  received  this  letter.  In  case  he  should 
be  unexpectedly  delayed  for  a  few  days,  his  father  need 
feel  no  anxiety  on  his  account,  for  he  would  surelv  turn 
up  sooner  or  later.  One  of  these  he  put  in  his  pocket  to 
mail  for  Sitka.  while,  with  a  forethought  unusual  in  one 
generally  so  careless,  the  other  was  to  be  left  at  the  hotel 
in  case  his  father  should  come  to  Victoria  in  search  of 
him. 

The  third  note  was  addressed  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel.  In  it  Phil  regretted  his  inability  to  pay  his  bill 
for  two  days'  board  and  lodging,  but  stated  that  it  would 
be  settled  as  soon  as  he  could  rejoin  his  father,  whom 
he  expected  to  see  in  a  very  short  time.  In  the 
mean  time  he  left  a  rifle,  an  overcoat,  and  a  bag  worth 
many  times  its  amount  as  security.  This  note,  together 
with  one  of  those  to  his  father,  he  left  on  the  table.  Then 
taking  a  few  small  articles  from  his  bag,  he  left  the  hotel 
and  hastened  to  the  landing-place.  There  ho  found  a 
boat  awaiting  him.  A  few  minutes  later  he  had  bidden 
farewell  to  the  city  in  which  his  short  stay  had  proved  so 
fruitful  in  strange  experiences,  and  again  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  craft  in  which  the.  second  portion  of  his  event- 
ful journey  was  to  be  undertaken. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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KITES   AND    KITE-FLYIXC. 

BY   II.  P.  ASULKY. 

S  MIC  spring-days  approach,  youn<r  peo- 
pie's  minds  turn  to  kites.  There  are 
of  course  many  di  H'erent  shapes  and  kinds, 
but  there  are  in>f  many  which  ran  be  re- 
lied upon,  and  I hese  few  are  the  only  ones 
that  it  will  be  worth  our  while  discus-ini;-. 
The  very  best  working  kite,  and  the  easi- 
est to  make,  is  the  cross  kite.  To  make 
this  take  two  pine  sticks,  one  measuring' 
3-j  feet,  and  the  other  2  feet,  and  cross 
them  at  right  angles  lj  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  kite.  The  two  sticks  should 
be  f  XT  inches  in  diameter,  tapering  to 
ixi  inches  at  the  extremities.  Lash 
them  together  with  strong-  cord  (waxed  i. 
Half  an  inch  from  the  top  of  each  stick 
bore  a  small  hole.  Pass  a  strong  cord 
through  one  of  the  holes  and  tie  it  around 
the  end  of  the  sticks,  pass  to  the  end  of 
next  stick  and  fasten,  and  so  on  entirely 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  frame.  Re- 
garding the  covering  of  a  kite,  do  not  use 
paper,  but  substantial  paper-muslin,  which 
can  be  bought  of  any  color  \-ou  desire. 
Turn  your  cloth  over  the  edges  of  the 
string  and  sew  twice  around  (this  takes  away  all  dan- 
ger of  ripping).  The  fine  point  in  making  a  kite  fly  well 
is  in  the  hanging  of  the  chest-band.  In  the  draft  repre- 
senting the  cross-kite  you  will  see  that  the  chest-band 
has  four  leaders,  while  the  face  and  star  kite  have  six. 
Arrange  all  the  leaders  so  that  they  will  meet  about  three 
feet  from  the  kite,  and  all  the  strain  will  be  divided 
equally  among  them.  By  tightening  the  leaders  more  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other  a  kite  can  be  made  to  veer  to  ei- 
ther side  as  desired.  By  this  means  one  person  can  han- 
dle three  small  kites,  and  have  the  three  strings  lead  to 
one  point.  The  top  or  bow  kite  in  the  above  illustration 
is  made  the  same  as  the  cross  kite,  but  has  in  addition 
the  half  of  a  split  flour-barrel  hoop;  this  is  lashed  to  tin- 
top  and  ends  of  the  crosspiece. 

We  pass  now  to  the  star-kite.  This  is  formed  of  two 
slats  each  three  feet  long,  and  one  upright  of  four  feet  in 
length.  Bind  these  together  in  the  centre  and  tie  the  cord 
loosely  around  the  ends,  and  draw  tight  with  guy  cords 
towards  the  centre  (see  dotted  lines  in  the  drawing).  Then 
comes  the  coffin-kite.  You  will  see  that  the  sticks  are  not 


THE    REEL,    FACE   KITE,    AND    METHOD    OK    FLYING    TIIKEE    KITES    AT    ONCE. 


THE    CI1OSS,    STAIt,    BOW,   AND    COFFIN    KITES. 


"placed  together,  as  in  the  others,  at  the  centre,  but  they 
leave  a  space  to  form  a  triangle.  This  gives  additional 
strength  to  the  frame.  The  face  kite  is  made  of  two  cross- 
ed sticks,  to  which  is  fastened  a  split  barrel  hoop  bent  in 
the  form  of  an  oval.  The  two  ears  are  split  barrel  hoops 
with  the  ends  lashed  together,  and  the  larger  end  of  the 
hoop  fastened  by  cords  to  the  frame.  In  putting  on  the 
chest-band  arrange  the  two  cords  leading  to  the  ears  a 
little  longer,  so  that  the  ears  will  lay  back  a  trifle  from 
the  face.  The  cloth  covering  for  the  ears  is  not  drawn 
tight,  but  put  on  in  the  form  of  two  bags,  the  outside 
ends  being  left  open  that  the  wind  may  escape.  The  ears 
are  kept  from  dropping  by  two  guide  cords  running  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  extremities  of  the  ears.  Often 
when  much  cord  is  out  it  tends  to  make  the  kite  sag. 
This  is  obviated  by  two  auxiliary  kites,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing'.  Send  up  a  larger  kite,  and  then,  after  it  is  well 
out,  a  smaller  kite  can  he  flown  and  attached  by  a  ring  or 
small  snap-hook  to  the  main  cord.  By  this  means  you 
can  move  the  auxiliary  kite  to  any  position  between  the 
main  kite  and  yourself  if  you  attach  another  kite  cord 
to  the  ring  and  keep  the  end  in  your 
hand. 

The  tail  of  a  kite  is  a  very  important 
consideration,  as  the  balancing  and  steady 
sailing'  depend  entirely  upon  it.  For  a 
good-sized  kite,  the  very  best  thing  to  use 
for  a  tail  is  an  old  clothes-line;  fora 
smaller  kite,  take  cotton  cord,  such  as  is 
used  for  signal  halyards  or  awnings. 

Always  provide  yourself  with  a,  reel  for 
the  cord  by  which  you  are  going  to  fly  the 
kite,  and  you  never  will  regret  it,  when 
you  wish  to  get  in  your  kite  in  a  hurry. 
The  reel  is  made  as  follows  :  take  four  slats 
each  one  foot  in  length,  J  x  1-i  inches,  cross 
them,  and  place  them  on  an  axletree;  they 
will  form  two  X's.  At  two  inches  from 
then-ends  insert  four  crosspieces,  on  which 
the  cord  is  wound.  Then  make  two  up- 
rights in  which  suitable  holes  have  been 
bored.  These  are  fastened  to  a  2-foot  board 
6  inches  wide.  A  wire  or  wooden  crank  liu- 
ishes  the  machine.  You  will  find  you  can 
reel  up  as  well  as  pay  out  cord  very  fast 
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\villi    tills   apparatus.       Dill   you    ever    tie    :i    cowbell    or   a 

small  hdl   to  tin-  end  of  the  tail  of  a  kite?     Try  it    and 

after  the  kite  is  uell  up  fasten  your  kite  string  to  some 
lixed  object,  and  lake  a  tin  can  and  |inncli  a,  small  hole 
I  h rough  the  hottoni.  and  lead  a  '_'  fool  string  from  llie  ean 
ID  the  standing  kid-  string.  l>raw  the  string  light  IVom 
can  ID  kile  siring,  and  place  the  ean  ID  your  ear,  and  yon 
will  have  a  telephone  t|u)  \vill  lei  yon  hear  llie  small  hell 
ringing  at  llie  other  end  of  the  string.  If  it  is  a  la  rye 
kite,  and  yon  lake  a  dinner  hell  and  aitaeh  to  the  tail, 
yon.  as  well  as  the  neighborhood, will  he  aware  that  there 
is  a  hell  ringing  in  the  sky. 


RETEIBUTION. 

Ul'OX   tin-   poreb    must   drowsily 
Is  si  retched    Ihr  seller  sleek   niul  red, 

\Yllile    nicies    \\  Mil    ;i    hoiie\  -lire 
Among    llie    roses    overhead. 

lie  sharplv  eves  liis  longed-for  prey, 
Then    like  a    tiger  swiftly  springs: 
Hut    from   Ins   ti-i'tli   Mini   far  away 

Tile    liee    \\  it  ll    little    effort    wings. 

And   tliea    tlie   bee  comes  darling  down. 

Swift    as   an    alTo\\    In    I  he   plain. 
And    i-'ido   feels  upon    his  crown 

A   lump   that   inidiilates   with   pain. 

1'onr  l-'idn  doesn't   look  as  proud 

As   usual    while   living  Heel, 
I'.nveloped   ill   a   great  ilnst,  cloud. 

And   howling   madly  down   the  street. 

I'm  glad  lie's  sliiu^;  I'm  sure  it's  right 
Thai  one  so  liig  and  strong  as  be 

Should  eonie  to  grief  I'm-  trying  to  bite 
A  little  inoffensive  bee.  R.  K.  M. 


A    REVOLUTION AKY  HEROINE. 

DURING  the  Revolutionary  war  the  colonists  were 
raised  to  a  high  plane  of  heroism,  and  there  are 
many  acts  recorded  of  valor  and  noble  deeds  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers  and  wives  and  daughters  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  American  army.  One  of  the  most  heroic 
actions  in  the  history  of  those  terrible  times  was  that  of 
Marion  Gibbs,  a  thirteen-year-old  girl,  who  lived  on  a 
plantation  near  Charleston,  in  tin-  Slate  of  South  Carolina. 
Marion's  father  had  heen  a  bra.ve  soldier  in  the  Continent- 
al army,  and  had  heen  horribly  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  which  left  him  a  cripple  for  life.  To  add  to  tl it- 
grief  and  troubles  of  the  household,  the  good  mother  sick- 
ened and  died  shortly  after  the  husband  had  been  car- 
ried hack  to  his  home  to  drag  out  a  helpless  existence. 

Marion,  the  eldest  of  u  family  of  live,  found  herself 
called  upon  to  take  the  place  of  the  gentle  woman  who 
breathed  her  last  on  the  afternoon  that  the  British  ships 
of  war  dropped  anchor  oil'  the  cily  whose  church  spires 
could  be  seen  from  the  roof  of  their  home.  From  that 
day  Marion  had  heen  the  head  of  the  house,  caring  for 
and  protecting  ber  sisters  and  brothers  and  comforting 
the  stricken  father. 

Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Charleston,  the  British 
soldiers  under  Colonel  Tarleton  ravaged  the  .surrounding 
country,  stealing  the  horses  of  the  planters,  and  selling 
lire  to  their  barns  and  homes.  One  morning  while  Marion 
was  busily  employed  with  her  spinning-wheel,  one  of  the 
plantation  slaves  made  his  appearance  in  the  room  where 
the  young  housekeeper  was  at  work,  and  in  great  excite- 
ment begged  his  mistress  ID  hurry  to  the  swamp,  as  the 
English  soldiers  were  Hearing  I  he  house,  adding-  that  they 
had  already  lired  .some  of  llie  buildings  and  shot  several 
of  the  negroes  who  attempted  to  escape. 

Hastily  summoning  the  servan  Is,  Marion  had  her  father 
and  the  children  conveyed  to  a,  hiding-place  in  the  swamp 
but  a  short,  distance  away,  and  directed  the  negro  nurse 


ID  L'el  the  baby,  a  boy  two  years  old.  and  join  them  while 
she  should  get  togelher  a  few  needed  articles.  As  soon 
as  (be  red  coals  of  the  soldiers  were  observed  approaching 
I  liron  gli  I  be  orchard.  Marion  slipped  out  of  the  rear  door, 
and  sped  a  u  a  \  to  1  he  ret  real  provided  for  this  emergency. 

I'pon  joining  the  frightened  group  our  lillle  heroine 
discovered  that  the  nurse  and  llie  baby  bad  not  heen  seen 
by  any  one  m  the  party.  Without  uttering  a  word  she 
darted  bad;  along  the  intricate  path  (bat  led  through  the 
lonely  morass,  fear  and  distress  adding  uings  to  her  feel. 
Upon  emerging  from  the  gloomy  forest  she  beheld  the 
house  iii  flames,  and  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  while 
Hying  towards  her  and  wringing  her  hands  in  agony 
came  Aunt  Dinah,  who  sobbed  out: 

"Honey,  h y  !  is  you  got  de  babby  ?      Aunt  Dinah  jes 

stop  one  minute  ter  go  ter  de  wash-house  fo'  de  babby's 
does,  an'  when  she  go  back  de  house  all  on  fire!  Ob! 
tell  me,  honey,  is  you  got  de  babby?" 

The  next  moment  a  lithe  form  flashed  between  the 
ranks  of  dragoons,  and  disappeared  within  the  structure, 
from  which  greedy  tongues  of  flame  were  spitefully  thrust 
out  of  doors  and  windows,  accompanied  by  rolling  vol- 
umes of  black  smoke.  Before  the  startled  soldiers  had 
finished  their  cries  of  consternation,  Marion  reappeared, 
bearing  in  her  burnt,  brave  little  arms  a  white  bundle, 
from  which  a  child's  frightened  cry  was  heard  as  the 
heroic  girl  once  more  rushed  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
swamp.  Instead  of  impeding  her  flight,  the  English  sol- 
diers swung  their  hats  and  cheered  her  until  the  dark 
forest  hid  her  from  their  view. 


COOKING    A    HKKAKFAST. 

BY    I'll  KISTINE    TEKIIUN.E    HEERICK. 
rilHERE     were    six    girls    in     the    cooking  -  class,    none 
1    younger  than  twelve  nor  older  than  fifteen,  and  not 
one  of  them  knew1  the  first  thing  about  cookery. 

Or  perhaps  that  is  loo  sweeping,  for  when  the  teacher 
asked  them  if  they  had  ever  done  anything  in  the  culina- 
ry line,  they  all  replied  with  pride  and  one  voice. 

"  We  have  made  cake  !" 

Most  of  them  followed  up  this  statement  by  assuring 
her  earnestly  that  it.  had  been  very  good  cake  too.  and 
had  been  praised  by  every  one  who  had  seen  or  tasted 
it.  Still,  they  were  open  to  conviction,  and  they  frankly 
acknowledged  that,  since  a  family  could  not  subsist  en- 
tirely upon  cake  and  keep  its  health,  it  would  he  as  well 
to  cultivate  a  familiarity  with  the  manufacture  of  more 
substantial  articles  of  diet. 

The  teacher  would  have  perished  sooner  than  confess 
the  least  nervousness,  but  she  was  secretly  tilled  with  a 
great  fear  lest  she  should  not  make  a  sin-cess  of  this 
class.  She  knew  a  good  deal  about  cooking,  and  she 
hail  no  doubt  of  her  powers  in  her  own  kitchen.  But 
would  she  be  able  to  direct  her  pupils  so  that  their  un- 
trained hands  would  produce  good  results; 

Sue  did  not  allow  her  misgivings  to  be  seen,  however, 
and  plunged  bravely  into  the  little  talk  she  had  prepared 
as  a  preface  ID  the  work,  declaring  various  deep  and  u  ise 
reasons  why  certain  kinds  of  food  should  go  together, 
and  eel-lain  others  should  not,  bringing  in  a  little  chem- 
istry, a  lillle  physics,  and  a  little  physiology.  The  girls 
listened  poliidy.  but  their  longing  glances  would  stray 
to  the  shining  array  of  pots  and  pans,  broilers  and  bowls, 
spoons  and  measuring  cups  that  were  marshalled  upon  a. 
long  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

It  was  the  nicest  kind  of  a  little  kitchen,  with  a  hard- 
wood iloor  and  painted  walls.  Three  windows  lighted 
it.  There  were  a  sink  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a 
good  sized  range.  A  large  table  and  a  few  wooden  chairs 
were  the  only  other  furniture. 

The  lecture  lasted  about  live  minutes,  but  it  seemed  all 
too  long  to  the  girls,  eager  for  the  new  experience,  and 
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they  looked  almost  as  much  relieved  as  Miss  Dodge  felt 
when  she  ended  the  talk  hy  saying,  briskly, 

"Now,  girls,  let's  get  to  work  !" 

The  first  thing  was  to  start  the  fire.  For  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  girls  were  to  learn  everything  from  the 
beginning.  Coal,  wood,  and  paper  were  ready  at  hand. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  to  lay  the  tire.  Coaxing  it  to  burn 
properly  was  quite  another  thing. 

Mary  Jay  twisted  the  paper  and  laid  it  in  the  bottom  of 
the  grate.  Ethel  Potter  arranged  the  kindlings  artistic- 
ally and  lavishly,  and  Carolyn  Stanley  put  in  the  coal  by 
the  shovelful,  and  was  also  generously  allowed  to  apply 
the  match,  while  the  others  stood  about,  and  envied  and 
criticised. 

"To-day,"  began  the  teacher,  "we  propose  to  prepare 
a  breakfast.  This  will  consist  of  oatmeal,  halibut,  steaks, 
creamed  potatoes,  corn-bread,  and  coffee.  First  of  all,  \ve 
must  fill  the  kettle." 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  stove,  and  six  pairs  of  hands 
clutched  at  the  kettle.  Nellie  Seymour  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  it,  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  sink. 

"  .Mayn't  I  peel  the  potatoes?"  begged  Mary  Jay. 

"That  isn't  fair!  You  helped  make  the  fire,"  said  three 
voices  at  once. 

"  Don't  worry,  girls,  there  is  enough  to  do  to  give  every 
one  a  chance,"  assured  Miss  Dodge.  "If  any  one  is 
anxious  to  peel  potatoes,  pray  don't  hinder  her.  It's  not 
the  pleasantest  work  in  the  world,  especially  as  the  pota- 
toes have  to  be  washed  first.  By-the-way.  how  is  that 
fire  getting  on?" 

Another  rush  for  the  stove  and  a  scramble  for  the  lifter. 
The  removal  of  the  top  revealed  a  discouraged  pile  of  coal 
and  smouldering  kindling. 

"The  kettle  will  never  boil  at  this  rate,"  said  Nannie 
Wister. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter?"  puzzled  Miss  Dodge,  poking 
the  coals  with  the  stove-lifter.  "I  am  afraid  I  don't 
understand  these  drafts.  Let  me  see.  This  one  over 
the  oven  door  ought  to  be  pulled  out,  and  the  one  below 
the  grate  should  be  opened,  and  the  one  in  front  of  the 
grate  closed,  and— oh,  dear !  I  don't  see  why  all  ranges  are 
not  made  on  the  same  pattern.  I  never  saw  one  like  this 
before.  Mercy  on  us!  Now  it's  beginning  to  smoke!" 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  open  the  windows, 
transfer  the  smoking  coals  and  kindling  to  a  scuttle,  and 
begin  all  over  again.  For  an  hour  did  they  toil  over 
that  fire  before  they  mastered  the  mysteries  of  the  drafts. 
At  last,  however,  the  secret  carefully  concealed  by  the 
makers  of  the  range  was  discovered,  the  fire  began  to 
burn  beautifully,  and  the  girls  washed  their  sooty  hands 
and  were  happy  again. 

Bv  this  time,  in  spite  of  many  interruptions,  the  pota- 
toes had  been  washed,  peeled,  and  dropped  into  cold  water, 
and  Marv  was  quite  willing  to  yield  to  some  one  else  the 
privilege  of  cutting  them  into  neat  dice. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  girls,"  said  Miss  Dodge,  "that  to  my 
way  of  thinking  the  potatoes  are  better  if  boiled  whole 
and  cut  in  dice  when  cold:  but  we  have  no  time  to-day 
to  wait  for  them  to  cool.  So  as  soon  as  the  kettle  boils, 
put  them  on  the  fire  in  plenty  of  boiling  water  a  little 
suited,  and  let  them  cook  until  they  are  tender. 

"Now  for  the  oatmeal.  One  cup  of  that  to  four  cups 
of  boiling  water  and  cook  in  the  double  boiler.  Ethel, 
you  and  Nannie  may  get  that  ready." 

"Where  does  the  water  go?"  whispered  Nannie  to  Ethel. 
"In  the  outside  of  the  double  boiler  or  the  insider" 

"  Outside,  of  course,  you  goose!  Don't  you  know  that 
the  bottom  of  the  outer  saucepan  would  burn  out  if  it 
were  empty?  Even  I  knew  that,"  with  an  air  of  lofty  su- 
periority, measuring  the  oatmeal  into  the  inner  vessel. 

"  But  how  does  the  oatmeal  get  wet?"  ventured  Nannie. 

"Steam,I  suppose,"  said  Ethel,  a  little  nonplussed. 
"Don't  you  see  that  it  says  'Steam-cooked  Oatmeal' on 


the  outside  of  the  package?"  and  she  M>|,  the  saucepan   on 
the  holiest  corner  of  the  stove. 

Gertrude  Plielps  had  possessed  herself  of  the  collee -mill, 
and  was  grinding  so  vigorously  that.  no  word  of  the  fore- 
going colloquy  had  reached  llie  teacher's  ears,  who  was, 
moreover,  deep  in  the  directions  for  making  the  corn- 
bread. 

"Two  cups  of  yellow  corn-meal,"  she  dictated,  "  one 
cup  of  white  corn-meal,  two  cups  of  milk,  two  eggs,  two 
table-spoon fuls of  sugar,  one  heaping  table-spoonful  of  but- 
ter, one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing-powder. Mix  both  kinds  of  meal  together  with  the 
salt  and  the  sugar.  Now  nil)  in  the  shortening." 

"What  is  the  shortening,  Miss  Dodger"  said  Nellie. 
"You  haven't  said  anything  about  that." 

"The  butter  is  the  shortening,  in  this  case.  Some  peo- 
ple vise  lard  or  cottolene  or  olive-oil  instead,  hut  I  prefer 
butter  for  corn-bread." 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  it  now  that  I've  put  it  in?" 
asked  Nellie. 

Mub  it  into  the  meal.      Be  sure  your  hands  are  per- 
fectly clean." 

"  But  I  won't  like  to  eat  it  if  my  hands  have  been  in  it." 
objected  Nellie. 

"Leave  it  alone, then,"  said  Carolyn,  bluntly.  "Don't 
you  suppose  the  cook  puts  her  hands  into  everything  you 
eat  :" 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  before,"  said  Nellie,  with  a  look 
of  decided  disgust,  beginning  1o  rub  the  meal  and  butter 
together  with  reluctant  finger-tips. 

"You  can  use  a  spoon  if  you  wish,"  interposed  Miss 
Dodge;  "but  you  can  do  it  more  quickly  with  the 
hands.  Carolyn,  you  may  mix  the  milk  with  the  yolks 
of  those  eggs,  and  then  beat  the  whites.  How  are  the 
other  things  getting  on?"  turning  to  the  stove. 

"The  oatmeal  has  been  on  about  ten  minutes,"  said 
Ethel,  with  a  little  air  of  importance.  "  I  think  it  must 
be  time  to  stir  it." 

"  No,  it  doesn't  need  stirring  until  just  before  it  comes 
from  the  fire,"  said  Miss  Dodge,  lifting  the  lid  of  the 
double  boiler.  "  Why,  my  dear  child,  you  forgot  to  put 
in  the  water!" 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  measured  four  cups  into  the  outer 
pot,"  said  Ethel,  eagerly. 

"  But  it  was  to  go  in  with  the  oatmeal.  Never  mind; 
put  it  in  now." 

"  I  thought  the  steam  cooked  it,"  faltered  Ethel,  shame- 
facedly. 

"  It  would  take  dry  oatmeal  a  good  while  to  get  up 
steam  enough  to  cook  itself,"  said  Miss  Dodge,  turning 
back  to  the  table  just  in  time  to  see  Carolyn  pour  eggs 
and  milk  into  the  bowl  upon  Nellie's  hands. 

"Well,  I  thought  if  part  was  to  be  mixed  with  the 
hands,  it.  might  as  well  all  be  mixed  that  way,"  said 
Nellie,  rill-fully,  at  the  teacher's  explanation. 

"You  may  mix  it  that  way  if  you  choose,  of  course, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,"  said  Miss  Dodge, 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  egg-and-milk-stained 
lingers,  and  the  dejected  face  above  them. 

"Well,  hands  are  easily  washed,"  said  Nellie,  philo- 
sophically, going  over  to  the  sink-,  while  Carolyn  turned 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  into  the  bowl,  and  followed  Miss 
Dodge's  directions  to  use  the  baking-powder  last  of  all. 
Nellie  came  back  with  clean  hands  in  time  to  dip  the 
paint-brush  used  for  greasing  into  the  cottolene,  and  ex- 
ercise  her  artistic  powers,  as  she  said,  on  the  inside  of 
the  gem  pans,  and  both  girls  filled  them  half  full  of  the 
batter,  and  shared  the  delight  of  putting  them  into  the  oven. 

Every  one  was  pretty  busy  by  this  time.  Mary,  who  had 
kept,  fond  watch  over  the  potatoes,  pronounced  them  ten- 
der enough  to  break  when  pierced  with  a  fork,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  the  water  oil'  of  them.  A  cup  of  milk  had 
been  heating  in  a  double  boiler,  and  this  was  thickened 
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with  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  flour,  ami  ;i  tcaspoonfiil  of 
butter. 

"  Yon  need  less  Hour  with  the  potatoes  than  yon  do  in 
making  ordinary  white  sauce,  because  the  potatoes  them- 
selves are  lloury  and  help  thicken  the  milk,''  explained 
the  teacher. 

Just  here,  Ethel,  who  had  been  told  to  mince  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  parsley,  was  discovered  cutting  up  each  frac- 
tion of  a  leaf  separately,  and  the  girls  gathered  .in  an  ob- 
servant circle  while  Miss  Dodge  hunched  half  a  dozen 
sprays  together,  and  cut  through  them  all  with  one 
movement  of  the  knife.  This  was  for  the  potatoes,  but 
as  much  more  was  needed  to  put  with  the  sauce  for  the 
Bsh. 

"Sure  enough,  the  lish,"  said  Gertrude.  "When  are 
we  going  to  cook  that 

"Very  soon,"  said  Miss  Dodge;  "I  already  have  the 
pan  on  the  fire  with  a  little  eottolene  in  it,  for  the  fish  is 
to  lie  Minli'd  -there?  is  no  English  word  that  just  expresses 
it — but  it  means  fried  in  shallow  fat,  not  in  a  bath  of 
deep  fat  as  you  cook  doughnuts  or  croquettes." 

"Oh,  1  want  to  learn  to  make  croquettes,"  said  Ethel. 
"  Let's  have  t  hem  next  time." 

"Perhaps  we  will.  Now  dip  those  pieces  of  lish  tirst 
in  cracker  dust,  then  in  a  beaten  egg,  and  then  in  cracker 
dust  again  After  that,  put  Ihein  in  the  pan." 

And  now  all  the  cooks  were  at  work.  Mary  had  poured 
the  thickened  milk  on  her  potatoes,  and  returned  them  to 
the  fire,  and  ^tood  guard  over  them,  waiting  for  the  mo- 
iii'  nl  to  add  ihe  parsley.  Ethel  and  (Jerlrude  were  fry- 
ing the  lish  and  roaMing  their  faces  at  the  same  time  in 
their  anxiety  lest  they  should  not  see  the  exact,  moment 
when  the  lish  was  done  on  one  side  and  fit  to  turn:  Nan- 


nie had  undertaken  the  coffee,  and  having  measured  four 
heaping  table-spoonfuls  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cott'ee- 
pot  was  pouring  over  it  four  cupfuls  of  boiling  water; 
Carolyn  was  making  a  sauce  for  the  fish  by  whipping  up 
with  a  fork  two  table-spoonfuls  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  and  one  of  parsley;  while  Nellie  divided 
her  attention  between  the  table  she  was  setting  and  the 
oven  in  which  her  corn-bread  was  beginning  to  brown. 
Miss  Dodge  exercised  a  general  superintendence,  incident- 
ally salting  and  beating  up  the  oatmeal. 

Well,  it  was  all  done  at  last.  The  oatmeal  was  dished, 
the  coffee  had  been  dripped  through  the  grounds  for  the 
third  time,  the  potatoes  were  turned  out  in  a  deep  dish, 
the  lish — a  trifle  broken  in  turning — laid  on  a  platter,  and 
its  imperfections  concealed  by  artfully  arranged  sprays  of 
parsley.  And  the  corn-bread!  Nellie  would  allow  110 
one  t<> help  her  in  removing  it  from  the  tins,  even  although 
^he  Inirned  two  lingers  in  the  operation  and  dropped  three 
mullins  on  the  floor.  But  there  were  plenty  of  good  ones 
left,  she  said,  of  both  fingers  and  mullins. 

Perhaps  the  eatingwas  about  as  much  fun  as  any  of  it, 
after  all.  It  made  no  difference  to  the  girls  thai  the  table- 
cover  was  of  white  oil-cloth,  and  that  they  had  to  supple- 
ment their  supply  of  knives  and  forks  with  those  they 
had  used  in  cooking.  "It's  a  poor  cook  that  won't  lick 
her  own  fingers, "and  they  proved  by  example  their  hiuh 
opinion  of  their  own  culinary  powers.  The  only  criticism 
to  lie  made  was  that  they  all,  Ihe  teacher  included,  had 
forgotten  to  salt  or  pepper  the  fish  before  breaking  it. 
But  that  was  not  worth  mentioning. 

And  when  they  at  last  arose  from  the  table,  sati.-lied 
and  happy,  the  only  blot  on  their  bliss  was  that  they 
would  have  to  wash  all  those  dishes. 


THE     SIEGE     OF     THE     RED     HOUSE. 


BY   WILLIAM   Ml'UHAY   UI.'AYDoX. 


O QUIRE  ROWCLIFFE  came  slowly  down  the  shady 
O  main  street  of  Duncannon.  his  ivory lopped  c;mc>  in 
one  hand  and  a  packet  of  letters  and  papers  in  the  other 
He  stopped  at  the  last  house  on  the  street,  a  pray  sione 
mansion  enclosed  by  a  terraced  lawn  and  a  pirket-lVnee. 
He  was  about  to  open  the  gate  when  a  peal  of  boyish 
laughter  came  In  his  ears.  He  turned  and  crossed  the 
read.  Down  a  grassy  bank  lay  the  broad  Susquehaima. 
sliming1  under  the  mellow  September  sun.  At  the  water's 
edge  stood  two  boys.  They  were  in  the  act  of  launching 
a  light  cedar  boat. 

•M  'lein!  Clem!"  called  the  Squire. 

"All  right,  father."  A  bright-looking  lad  of  sixteen, 
with  deeply  sunburned  face  and  hands,  ran  swiftly  up  the 
bank. 

"  Where  were  you  going?"  asked  the  Squire. 

"Out  on  the  rocks  to  fish." 

"Who  is  with  you?" 

"Sydney  Cornish,  father." 

"Well,  I  have  a  better  plan  for  you.  Sydney  can  go 
along  if  lie  wishes." 

"  Along  where?"  exclaimed  Clem,  eagerly. 

The  Squire  slowly  sorted  his  bundle  of  mail.  "  I  have 
a  letter  calling  me  to  the  city  on  important  business."  lie 
resumed,  "and  here  is  another  from  Marshbank.  The 
poor  fellow's  mother  is  very  ill,  and  he  is  compelled  to  go 
home.  He  leaves  this  morning." 

"Then  there  is  no  one  in  charge  of  the  Red  House?" 
asked  Clem. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  Squire.  "Marshbank  had  no 
time  to  find  a  substitute.  I  was  talking  to  some  of  the 
men  a  little  while  ago,  and  they  are  all  too  busy  to  get 
away.  I  want  you  and  Sydney  to  go  down  there  and 
stay  for  a  few  days  until  — 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Clem.      "Won't  that  be  jolly!" 


The  Squire  frowned  at  the  interruption.  "Wait  till  I 
have  finished,"  lie  said,  in  a.  tone  of  rebuke.  "Listen 
closely  to  my  instructions,  for  I  have  no  time  to  spare  if 
1  wish  to  catch  the  noon  train.  I  intend  to  combine 
business  and  pleasure,  since  the  occasion  suits.  Let  me 
see.  This  is  Monday.  I  shall  get  through  my  business 
by  Wednesday  evening  at  the  latest.  I  will  stop  at  Fair- 
view  on  the  way  back,  and  I  want  you  to  meel  me 
there  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The  train  is  due  at  two 
o'clock." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Clem.  "  Will  you  come  up  to  the 
Red  House  then  J" 

"Yes;  we  will  remain  until  Saturday,  and  try  our  luck 
with  the  bass.  You  had  belter  lake  the  bateau  when  you 
come  down  for  me.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  locker,  and 
this  is  the  house-key  that  Marshbank-  sent  in  the  letter.  I 
spoke  to  Dr.  Cornish,  and  he  says  that  Sydney  can  go.  Be 
careful  not  to  leave  the  locker  open,  for  it  contains  agood 
deal  of  valuable  property.  The  rustic  fishermen  who  stop 
at  the  island  sometimes  may  not  be  above  temptation." 

"We'll  be  careful,"  declared  Clem.  "But  how  shall 
we  go  down,  father?  Take  the  train  to  Fairview?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Squire.  "  I  almost  forgot  to  say  that 
Meyers  has  finished  my  new  ducking  boat.  You  can  take 
it  down  by  water." 

"  Hurrah  for  that '."cried  Clem.  "  It's  a  grand  day  for 
a  cruise.  We  can  make  the  trip  in  two  or  three  hours." 

"  Look  out  for  the  rapids,"  warned  the  Squire.  "  Good- 
by.  my  boy.  I  have  just  time  to  pack  my  valise." 

He  hurried  across  the  road  and  entered  the  yard.  Clem 
ran  down  the  bank  with  a  shout,  and  poured  the  good 
news  into  Sydney's  delighted  ears.  The  two  lads  were  of 
an  age,  and  were  almost  inseparable.  They  were  intense- 
ly fond  of  all  healthy  sports.  They  were  experts  at  tish- 
iug  and  boating,  and  could  handle  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun 
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with  .-i  fair  amount  of  skill       The  I  fed  1 1<  MISC.  w  here  they 

were  now  going,  belonged  joilltlj  I"  half  :i  (ln/.cii  l>un- 
caimon  sportsmen,  uinoni:1  whom  were  Sc|iiire  KowcliM'e 
ami  hi1  ('ornish.  Il  stood  on  Ihr  louerend  of  Shawmiit 

Island.  I  u  elve  miles  below  I  )iinca  11  lion,  a  nd  was  surround 

ed  by  the  best  fishing  waters  in  Llie  Susquehanua.  Hen- 
the-  men  came  on  short  trips  during  the  shooting  and  lish- 
ing  seasons,  and  here,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  they 
kept  their  boats,  rods,  guns,  and  various  other  articles. 
They  had  purchased  the  house  ami  island  outright  from 
]N  owner.  The  island  was  of  little  value  except  for  its 
heavy  t  iniher.  The  house  was  eighty  or  ninety  years  old, 
and  dated  from  the  early  I  hues  of  Su.squehan  na  naviga- 
tion. It  took  its  name  from  the  dull  red  color  in  which 
it  was  painted.  A  middle-aged  mai.  named  Marsiibank 
was  employed  to  take  charge  of  (lie  place,  and  lived  here 
from  the  Isl  of  April  until  the  close  of  November. 

Squire  Rowelill'e  caught  the  noon  train,  and  two  hours 
later  Clem  and  Sydney  were  on  their  way  down  the 
river  in  the  new  ducking  boat,  which  was  provisioned  for 
a  week's  slay  on  the  island.  The  current,  was  good,  and 
the  boys  puddled  steadily.  They  slipped  through  one 
mountain  .yap  after  another,  and  finally  ran  the  Dauphin 
K'apids  with  110  more  serious  mishap  than  a  spatter 
ing  "I  spray.  Then  came  the  Rockville  Falls,  and  an 
hour  lat'-r  Shawmut  Island  hove  in  sight..  It  lay  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  river,  which  here  widened  out  to  a  sort 
of  hike,  and  stretched  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
shore  to  shore. 

It  was  precisely  half  past  four  o'clock  when  the  boys 
lauded  at.  the  floating  wharf.  A  gravel  beach  sloped  to 
the  base  of  a  steep  bluff  fifteen  feet  high.  A  narrow 
tli'jhl  of  steps  led  to  the  top.  and  here  stood  the  Red 
House,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  locust-trees.  It  was 
less  than  fifty  yards  from  the  lower  point  of  the  island, 
and  commanded  an  extensive  view  down  the  river. 
Three  miles  away,  along  the  right  hand  shore,  could  be 
seen  the  spires  and  roofs  of  Fairview.  Half-way  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  end  of  the  island  stood  the 
small  shed  where  the  boats  were  stored  under  lock  and 
key. 

The  boys  made  three  trips  to  the  top  of  the  hank  with 
the  provisions.  Then  they  opened  up  the  house  and  the 
out-kitchen.  The  latter  was  a  new  addition  tacked  on 
to  the  other  structure.  The  Red  House  proper  had  two 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor.  The  front  apartment  was  the 
dining  and  lounging  room.  Two  windows  and  a  door 
opened  on  the  porch,  and  two  windows  faced  the  river  on 
the  south  side.  The  other  side  bad  merely  a  door  com- 
iiiunicai  ing  with  the  out -kitchen.  The  rear  apartment 

coniai 1  eight   small  cots,  and  two   windows  looked  up 

the  island.  The  house  was  built  of  stout  logs,  weather- 
boarded.  The  doors  and  window  shutters  were  massive, 
and  of  solid  oak.  Overhead  was  an  unfurnished  loft,  to 
which  access  was  had  by  a  ladder  from  the  front  room. 
I'nderneath  was  a  cool  cellar,  that  served  the  purposes 
of  a  refrigerator.  A  pump  stood  just  outside  the  kitchen, 
and  near  by  was  the  Wood  shed. 

Marshbank  had  left  everything  in  complete  order,  as 
tin-  boys  speedily  discovered.  They  put  the  provisions 
away,  and  then  paddled  out  to  a  neighboring  grass  patch 
with  their  tishing-rods  and  a  can  of  minnows  \\isely 
brought,  dou  n  from  Duncaunon.  In  a  .short  time  they 
caught  half  a  do/.en  plump  bass,  ranging  in  weight  from 
ten  ounces  to  two  pounds.  They  came  in  at  dusk,  and 
cooked  a  "jolly  good  supper,"  as  Clem  expressed  it. 
Fried  lish  and  potatoes,  coffee,  bread,  ami  apple  pie  van- 
ished like  magic-  before  two  such  keen  appetites.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  boys  locked  up,  and  were  presently 
sound  asleep  on  the  co/y  cots. 

They  were  wakened  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
by  a  terrific  thunder-storm.  The  rain,  was  coming  down 
in  sheets,  and  the  wind  howled  savagely  around  the  cor- 


ners of  the  house.  I'eals  of  thunder  alternated  with 
vivid  Mashes  of  lightning.  Out  in  the  yard  a  IOCUM  ire. 
fell  w  it  li  a  I  remendous  crash. 

"  I  W3.S  afraid  of  this."  said  (Mem.  "The  air  was  too 
(do-e  lust  night  for  Sepiemher.  I  wonder  if  the  boat  is 

all  right,  Syd?" 

"  II  ought  to  be,"  replied  Syd.  "  We  can  Mil  it  far 
enough  lip  I  he  beach.  I  u  on  Id  n't  go  out  in  such  a.  s!  or  in 
for  a  UO<M|  deal." 

The  boys  remained  in  bed  a  little  longer.  Then  they 
rose,  and  lighted  the  swinging  lamp  in  the  front  room. 
About  live  o'clock,  when  dawn  was  breaking,  the  fury  of 
the  storm  abated.  (  Mem  put  on  rubber  hoots  and  an  oil- 
skin, and  ventured  out  through  the  still  pouring  rain.  In 
live  minutes  lie  was  back. 

"The   boat   is  all  right,"  he  announced,  "but   our  lisb 
inLr  is  cooked.      The  river  is  as  yellow  as  mud,  and    it's 
coming  up.      The  wharf  is  afloat,  but  the  chain  and  anch- 
or will  hold  it.." 

"Well,  we  can  lisb  for  catties  and  eels."  declared  Syd. 
"  That's  almost  as  much  fun  as  catching  bass.  Let's  have 
breakfast  now,  and  then  we'll  dig  some  worms." 

"  All  right."  assented  Clem.  "  I'm  <joing  to  bake  some 
soda  biscuits  (he  way  Marsbbank  showed  me." 

It  was  now  daylight,  so  the  boys  put  out  the  lamp  and 
opened  up  the  bouse.  In  a  short  time  a  tire  was  blazing 
merrily  in  the  stove.  (Mem  prepared  the  biscuits  for  the 
oven,  while  Syd  peeled  potatoes  and  cleaned  the  rest  of 
the  bass. 

"Shall  we  eat  breakfast  in  the  "kitchen  this  morning;" 
said  Clem.  "We'll  get  throii'jli  the  work  sooner.  This 
table  will  do." 

"  We  may  as  well."  replied  Syd.  "  There,  the  lish  and 
potatoes  are  on." 

"And  the  biscuits  are  browning  nicely."  added  Clem. 
"Fix  the  table.  Syd,  while  I  boil  the  coffee." 

Out-of-doors  the  rain  still  poured,  but  inside  was  the 
snuggest  of  comfort.  The  room  was  tilled  with  a  savory 
odor,  and  the.  table  glistened  with  china  and  linen.  Clem 
took  the  hot  viands  from  the  stove  and  dumped  them  on 
to  plates.  Syd  discovered  that  the  knives  and  forks  were 
not  in  the  closet,  and  thinking  they  might  be  in  the  lock- 
er, he  took  the  key  and  went  into  the  other  room. 
While  there  and  in  the  act  of  looking  for  what  he 
wanted  he  heard  a  step  behind  him.  He  supposed  that 
Syd  had  entered  the  room.  He  closed  the  locker  and 
pocketed  the  key.  He  turned  around  with  the  can  of 
milk  in  his  hand.  Then  he  uttered  a  gasp  of  surprise. 
Two  wretched-looking  tramps  stood  before  him:  at  least 
then-  appearance  warranted  that  belief.  Their  patched 
and  weather  worn  clothes  were  dripping  wet.  Their  hair 
was  long  and  unkempt,  and  a  stubbly  growth  of  beard 
covered  their  faces.  The  partly  open  front  door  showed 
how  they  had  entered. 

(Mem  quickly  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and  faced  the 
intruders  with  a  cold  stare.      He  knew  by  the  u  reed  v  look 
in  their  eyes  that  they  had  seen  the  contents  of  the  locker. 
"  I  lullo!''  he  exclaimed. 

"  Hullo!"  echoed  Syd  from  the  kitchen  doorway, 
"llnllo  yourself, "  muttered  the  elder  of  the  tramps,  a 
big  fellow  with  a  purplish  face  and  bloodshot  eyes.  "  Kx- 
cuse  us  fur  comin'  in  out  of  the  rain  without  bein'  axed. 
It's  nasty  weather,  boys.  If  you  hain't  no  objections 
we'll  take  a  bite  of  breakfast."  he  added,  catching  sight  of 
the  tempting  table  in  the  room  beyond.  He  strode  into 
the  kitchen  with  his  companion,  and  the  boys  followed 

helplessly. 

The  tramps  coolly  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  began  to 
help  themselves  liberally  to  the  steaming  food. 

"You've  got  lots  of  cheek, "cried  Syd,  in  an  indignant 
manner. 

"Cheek;  What's  that?"  asked  the  elder  man.  "It 
must  be  slang,  Kidder,"  with  a  leer  at  his  companion. 
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"  I  reckon  so,"  replied  the  younger  tramp.  "  We  don't 
know  nothin'  about  ii.  do  we,  H.-i^-shot  '." 

"Of  course  not,"  mumbled  Bag.shol,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  potatoes.  "  Pass  me  the  roll'ee,  Kidder." 

"You  fellars  mustn't  judge  people  by  their  dress  an1  ap- 
pearance," In'  went  on,  with  an  indignant  glance  at  tin- 
boys.  "  MIJ  and  Kidder  an-  yen  I  lemen  sportsmen.  Our 
boat  \vas  di-ivi-ii  to  this  here  island  liy  the  storm,  and  the 
wind  blowed  our  traps  an'  fl  shin '-tackle  a.way.  How's 
that.  Kid. lei-;" 

''  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  other,  as  lie  impaled  two  bis- 
cuits on  a  fork. 

The  boys  looked  on  with  silent  wrath. 

"  Don't  be  uppish,"  said  Bagshot,  after  a  lengthy  pause. 
"Sit  down  an'  eat.  You  fellars  are  alone,  I  reckon." 

"We  won't  be  long,"  snapped  I'lem.  in  a  significant 
tone. 

The  tramps  looked  at  earli  other  and  laughed.  Evi- 
dently the  lad's  veiled  threat  had  no  terrors  for  them. 

"  I'm  full,"  declared  Kidder.  He  had  reason  to  be,  for 
half  of  the  boys'  breakfast  had  gone  down  his  hungry 
throat. 

"So am  I,"  replied  Bagshot.  lie  pushed  his  plate  away, 
and  rose  slowly  from  the  table.  "I'll  trouble  you  fur 
the  key  to  that  there  closet  yonder,  my  lad,"  he  added, 
with  a  running  leer,  as  he  slouched  toward  (Hem.  "I've 
a  hankerin'  to  look  at.  them  gnus  an'  tackle." 

Clem  expected  this,  though  not  quite  so  soon.  During 
the  past  ten  minutes  he  had  been  puzzling  his  brains  for 
some  way  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  visitors.  Now  he 
was  taken  by  surprise,  and  with  a  startled  face  he  let  Bag- 
shot  come  within  three  feet  of  him.  Then  he  sprang  for 
the  inner  room,  the  door  to  which  was  luckih-  close  by. 

The  tramp  made  a  vicious  snatch,  and  caught  the  lad 
by  the  coat.  Clem  deftly  slipped  out  of  the  loose  gar- 
ment, and  the  next  instant  he  was  over  the  threshold. 
Bant;-!  went  the  door  shut  right  in  Bagshot's  face.  Thud! 
went  the  heavy  bolt  as  Clem  rammed  it  home. 

Had  the  tramps  been  wise  they  would  have  rushed  out 
of  the  kitchen,  and  entered  the  house,  from  some  other 
point.  Instead,  they  rattled  the  door-handle  and  began 
kicking  the  panels.  No  doubt  they  expected  au  easy  vic- 
tory. 

Meanwhile  Clem  had  not  lost  his  wits.  He  closed  and 
locked  the  frontdoor,  and  went  swiftly  from  window  to 
window,  drawing  in  and  bolting  the  heavy  shutters.  As 
he  leaned  out  the  last  window  of  the  back  room  Syd 
darted  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  Clem  helped  him 
in,  and  hurriedly  fastened  the  shutters. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  were  captured,"  lie  exclaimed, 
gladly. 

"They  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  me,"  replied  Syd, 
"so  I  watched  my  chance  and  slipped  out.  They  found 
the  key  to  the  locker  in  your  coat,  though." 

".lust  my  luck!"  groaned  Clem.  "  Why  didn't  I  put 
it  in  my  trousers;  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now.  This 
is  a  nice  pickle  we're  in,  Syd." 

"  Beastly,  Clem.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  It  makes 
m  •  mad  as  a  hornet  to  think  of  those  ragged  old  scally- 
wags cleaning  up  our  breakfast.  I'm  awfully  hungry, 
too." 

"So  am  I,"  replied  Clem,  in  a  doleful  voice.  "  And  as 
sure  as  anything  we're  in  for  a  siege.  Those  tramps  are 
vicious  fellows,  and  they've  got  their  hearts  set  on  rob- 
bing the  locker.  We're  here  to  guard  the  property,  and 
we've  got  to  do  it." 

"  Of  course,"  echoed  Syd,  "  even  if  it  comes  to  fighting. 
Is  everything  tight;" 

"  As  tight  as  we  can  make  it,"  said  Clem.  "  The  next 
thing  is  a  light.  Come  on." 

They  stumbled  through  the  darkness  into  the  front 
room,  and  the  lamp  was  soon  shedding  a  cheerful  glow 
on  the  scene.  The  tramps  could  be  heard  moving  about 


outside.  They  tried  all  the  window-shutters  in  succession, 
and  I  hen  re  I  uriied  to  the  kitchen. 

"  We've  gut  a  p rope rsi lion  ler  make  you  fellars."  called 
Bagshot's  u  hee/y  voice.  "  Let  us  in,  an'  we  won't  take 
nothiif  but  two  guns  out  <>'  that  there  closet.  If  we've 
n'ot  to  1  >us I  the  door  we'll  lick  you  till  you  can't  stand  up." 

"You  can't  come  in."  replied  Clem,  "and  that  settles 
it.  The  first  man  that  tries  to  break  the  door  down  will 
get  peppered  with  shot." 

Bagshot  responded  with  a  savage  oath,  and  then  then- 
was  sili-nce  for  a  lit!  le  \\  bile. 

"1  wish  we  had  a  gun."  whispered  Syd.  "Can't  we 
break  the  locker  open 

"Nut  without  an  axe,"  said  Clem.  "The  door  is  of 
solid  oak,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  the  hinges  and 
lock  are  of  the  strongest  kind.  I  wouldn't  want  to  shoot 
the  fellows,  anyway.  Marshbank's  old  musket  will  do 
to  scare  them.  It's  up  there  on  the  hooks." 

Syd  took  the  weapon  down.  The  hammer  was  off  and 
the  barrel  was  empty.  A  moment  later  the  tramps  at- 
tacked the  kitchen  door  with  an  axe.  They  rained  blow 
after  blow  until  the  keen  blade  burst  its  way  through  the 
panel.  As  quickly  as  it  was  withdrawn  Clem  poked  the 
muzzle  of  the  musket  into  the  aperture. 

The  tramps  jumped  to  one  side,  evidently  believing  that 
the  gun  would  shoot.  They  did  not  renew  the  attack, 
though  they  could  be  heard  muttering  in  low  tones.  The 
boys  withdrew  the  mn.sket,  and  slacked  two  of  the  cots 
a-jainst  the  broken  door.  They  were  considerably  cheered 
by  the  success  they  had  so  far  met  with.  The  thunder- 
storm seemed  to  have  changed  to  a  settled  spell  of  bad 
v.  eat  her.  The  rain  pattered  Steadily  and  smartly  on  the 
roof. 

"  How  long  do  you  think  the  siege  will  last?"  asked 
Syd. 

"No  telling,"  replied  Clem.  "This  is  only  Tuesday 
morning,  and  we  can't  expect  any  assistance  until  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  the  earliest.  Father  will  come  up  here 
if  he  don't  find  us  at  the  train.  We've  got  to  hold  out 
that  long." 

"We'll  do  it," declared  Syd,  confidently.  "We  can't 
prevent  the  tramps  from  stealing  one  of  the  boats, 
though." 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  that  price,"  replied 
Clem,  "but  I'm  afraid  there's  no  such  luck.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  they've  got  all  the  provisions.  We're  in 
danger  of  starving." 

"  Let's  look  about  us  before  we  make  sure  of  that." 
suggested  Syd. 

This  was  a  happy  thought.  In  the  dining-room  closet 
the  boys  found  a,  hard  loaf  of  bread  and  a  few  crackers — 
evidently  left  there  by  Marshbank.  They  opened  the 
trap-door  and  descended  to  the  cellar.  Here  was  only 
what  they  had  brought  themselves— butter,  milk,  and 
two  raw  beefsteaks.  In  one  corner  of  the  cellar  was  a 
pool  of  muddy  water  that  had  leaked  in  during  the 
height  of  the  storm.  This  gave  Clem  an  idea. 

"Tramps  hate  water,"  he.  said.  "Let's  take  a  supply 
Up  Stan's." 

"We  can  heat  it  on  the  oil-stove,"  added  Syd. 

They  found  a  tub  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  dipped 
it  nearly  full  with  a  tin  can.  After  carrying  it  up  to  the 
dining  room  they  sat  down  and  made  a  hearty  breakfast 
of  bread  and  butter  and  milk.  Then,  not  hearing  any- 
thing of  the  enemy,  they  ascended  to  the  loft,  and  look,  d 
out  of  the  one  little  window.  The  sky  was  a  sheet  of 
murky  gray,  and  the  rain  was  still  falling  steadily.  Not 
a  boat  was  visible  on  the  long  misty  stretch  of  water  be- 
tween the  island  and  Fail-view,  nor  were  any  likely  to 
come  within  bailing-distance  as  long  as  the  bad  weather 
continued.  The  craft  belonging  to  the  tramps,  however, 
lay  on  shore  near  the  wharf.  It  had  doubtless  been 
stolen  at  some  point  up  the  river. 
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HK    HEAKII    KKO.M    SOMK    UUAKTKK    A     FAINT    MDKKI.K1)    SOUND. 

'  lioys  went  down  stairs,  and  walked  listlessly  about 
for  several  hours.  About  midday  the  tramps  made  an- 
other assault  on  the  kitchen  door  with  axes.  At  the  lirst 
stroke  Clem  lighted  the  oil  stove,  which  was  a  small  af- 
fair intended  for  healing-  purposes,  and  put  a  bucket  of 
\\  ater  on  top. 

('rash!  crash!  went  the  axes.  The  hole  was  soon  en- 
larged, and  now  the  barricade  toppled  over.  The  water 
had  not  yet  reached  the  boiling-point,  but  it  was  pretty 
hol.  The  boys  seized  the  bucket  between  tin-in,  and 
dashed  the  contents  through  the  opening1.  Cries  of  rage 
and  pain  instantly  followed.  The  baffled  tramps  fell 
back,  uttering-  terrible  threats  and  curses. 

"We've  scored  another  victory,"  exclaimed  Syd.  "  Up 
with  the  barricade  again." 

The  cots  were  quickly  in  position,  and  the  barrier  was 
made  stronger  by  pushing  the  heavy  table  against  it. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  from  the  tramps  all  afternoon. 
They  evidently  hoped  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
had  given  up  the  siege  and  departed.  But  the  hoys  were 
not  deceived.  When  night  came  they  took  turns  at 
sleeping-  and  watching,  and  so  the  long-  hours  slipped 
away  until  the  dawn  of  Wednesday. 

The  second  day  of  the  siege  was  less  eventful  than  the 
(irst.  The  tramps  could  be  heard  at  intervals  outside  the 
house  and  in  the  kitchen,  but  they  made  no  attempt  to 
bold  a  parley.  At  dinner  lime  the  boys  devoured  the 
la-t  fragim-nt  of  bp'ad,  .-mil  pretty  soon  they  felt  the 
panns  of  hunger.  They  made  frequent  trips  to  the  loft 
window,  bul  always  to  be  disappointed.  Not  a  boat  was 
on  the  river.  The  sky  was  still  overcast  u  ith  heavy 
clouds,  and  showers  of  rain  fell  at  intervals. 

Downstairs  the  constantly  burning  lamp  made  night 
and  day  seem  as  one.  YViien  tin-  faint  streaks  of  gray 
li-ht  faded  from  the  chinks  of  the  shutters  the  boys  felt 
prel  ly  blue.  They  were  ravenously  hungry,  and  the  pros- 


pect of  spending  allot  her  twenty  four  hours  u  il  bout  food 
wa--  dismal  indeed.  Kor  drinking  purposes  they  had  to 
Ii]|er1he  muddy  \\aler  from  t  he  eel  lar  through  Iheirhand- 
kercliM 

"IVe   'jot    ;i   sell  cine     S  \  (1 .  "  ( •  \el  a  1 1 I   (  'lem.  about   eight 

o'clock  in  the  evening,  "You  know  that  big  locust  tree 
that  sticks  its  branches  into  the  left  \\indow.'  Well.  I'm 
^•oing  to  shin  doss  n  it  to  the  ground,  and  paddle  to  Kail- 
s'lew  in  the  ducking  boat.  I'll  be  bad;  here  with  help  in 
an  hour  and  a  half." 

"The  tramps  will  catch  you, "expostulated  Syd.    "  They 
must   be  outside,  for  1  don't   hear  them  in  the  kitchen." 
"As  like  as  not  they're  asleep,  "replied  Clem.    "  I'd  open 

one  of  the  windows  if  1  wasn't  afraid  of  making  : ise." 

Syd  was  I ina II y  won  over  to  the  plan,  and  agreed  to  pro- 
tect the  bouse  during  his  companion's  absence.  ('lem 
ssi-nl  noiselessly  up  the  ladder  and  vanished.  Ten  minutes 
passed  away,  and  .just  when  Syd  felt  most  hopeful  he 
heard  a  rush  of  feel,  and  a  hoarse  cry  outside.  A  bang- 
ing- noise  followed,  and  the  next  instant  Clem  came  sadly- 
down  the  ladder. 

"  .No  go, "he  muttered,  angrily.  "  Bag-shot  was  smok- 
ing a  pipe  bv  the  wharf.  I  didn't  know  he  was  there, 
but  he  made  a  rush  the  minute  I  got  near  the  boat.  I 
had  to  run  like  a  streak.  You  should  have  seen  me  go 
up  that  tree  and  in  at  the  svindow.  I  bolted  the  shutter, 
in  case  the  tramps  should  try  the  same  trick." 

The  failure  of  Clem's  plan  left  the  boys  face  to  face  with 
the  cert  linty  of  another  day  and  a  night  of  captivity  and 
hunger.  They  divided  the  night  into  watches  of  three 
hours,  and  took  turns  at  sleeping.  About  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Syd,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  time,  was  over- 
powered by  drowsiness,  and  dropped  into  a  cot  alongside 
of  his  companion,  lie  woke  two  hours  later,  conscious  of 
his  unfaithfulness.  The  1  ight  of  day  was  shining  bet  \\een 
the  shutters,  and  the  lamp  was  still  burning  brightly  in 
the  front  room.  He  heard,  from  some  indistinguishable 
quarter,  a  faint  muffled  noise.  It  puzzled  him.  He  could 
not  account  for  it.  He  hastily  wakened  Clem,  and  both 
listened.  The  strange  sounds  continued.  They  seemed 
to  be  underfoot. 

••  The  cellar'."  gasped  Clem.  "  The  tramps  are  digging 
into  it  from  outside." 

Just  then  the  noise  ended  in  a  dull  rattle,  and  the  boys 
ran  excitedly  into  the  next  room.  They  were  less  than 
half-way  across  the  floor  when  the  trap-door  leading-  from 
the  cellar  was  burst  open  by  a  tremendous  blow,  and  out 
tumbled  P,,i--hol  Mild  Kidcler.  No  defence  was  possible. 
The  tramps  were  in  a  decidedly  ugly  humor.  They 
knocked  the  boys  roughly  about,  and  finally  tumbled 
them  into  one  corner  of  the  room. 

"  That  '11  do  fur  the  present,"  snarled  Bagshot.  "  You 
chaps '11  wish  you'd  never  been  born  afore  we're  done 
with  you.  Watch  'em,  Kidder,  while  I  tend  to  the  plun- 
der." 

The  younger  tramp  sei/.ed  the  musket,  and  stood  guard. 
The  lamp  was  burning  dimly  for  want  of  oil,  so  Bagshot 
unbarred  the  front  door  and  tiling  it  open,  admitting  the 
broad  light  of  day.  Then  he  opened  the  locker  wilh 
Clem's  key,  and  greedily  began  to  overhaul  the  contents. 
The  bovs  looked  on  from  the  corner  in  helpless  rage 
and  indignation.  They  were  terrified  also,  for  there  was 
no  tellinir  what  vengeance  their  captors  might  svnak 
upon  them.  They  exchanged  despondent  glances. 

Suddenly  a  step  was  heard  on  the  porch.  Then— oh, 
happy  moment! — Marshbank's  tall  figure  and  sunburnt 
face  stalked  in  at  the  doorway.  It  was  a  lively  scene 
that  followed.  (.'lem  and  Syd  rushed  at  Kidder  ssilh 
chairs  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  A  blow  from  Marsh- 
bank's  powerful  list  sent  Bagshot  reeling  to  the  floor, 
whence  he  crass  led  to  the  cellar  trap  and  disappeared. 
Kidder  thresv  down  the  musket,  and  dodged  through  the 
door. 
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When  the  three  pursuers  reached  the  river-bank  the 
tramps  were  already  dragLrin"1  their  boat  into  the  water 
A  moment  later  they  were  pulling  wilh  might  and  main 
down  the  swift  muddy  current.  In  their  frantic  haste 
they  had  overlooked  Marsh  liank's  boat,  which  was  not 
only  a  better  ci-al'l.  bat  was  well  stocked  with  provisions. 

The  game  was  not  worth  the  chase.  Marshbank  de 
dared,  so  he  and  the  boys  turned  back  to  the  house. 
After  looking  at  th.-  cleverly  dug  hole  by  which  the 
tramps  had  ell'ecled  an  entrance  to  the  cellar,  Clem  and 
Syd  told  the  thrilling  story  of  the  sic^-e.  Then  Marsh 
bank  brought,  a  big  basket  of  food  from  tin-  boat,  and 
while  Itis  furnished  companions  were  eating-  their  (ill  he 
explained  his  timely  arrival.  His  mother  was  entirely 
well  again,  and  lie  had  started  up  the  river  from  Fairview 
at  five  o'clock  that  morning-. 

"  I  didn't  get  here  a  minute  too  soon, "he  concluded; 
and  the  boys  heartily  agreed  with  him. 

Later  on  the  sky  cleared  and  the  sun  came  out.  Clem 
and  Syd  pulled  down  to  Kail-view  to  meet  Squire  Row- 
clitfe  at  tile  two-o'clock  train,  and  bis  words  of  commen- 
dation, when  he  heard  what  they  had  to  tell,  more  than 
repaid  them  for  the  hardships  they  had  so  pluckily  en- 
dured. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS    HUNTING    IN    AFIJICA. 

BY    DAVID    POI.LO.  K. 

'  T   SEE  you,  great  chief, "  said  a  tall  black  ligure  rising 
JL    out  of  the  green  grass. 

"I  see  you."  I  replied  in  the  grave  salutation  of  Ma- 
shonaland.  That  was  my  lirst  introduction  to  Cherum- 
bila.  He  was  a  tali  gray-headed  negro  with  notan  ounce 
of  spare  flesh  on  bis  wir\  frame.  He  was  innocent  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  clothing-,  hut  he  wore  the  spoi  i>',| 
skin  of  a  wild-cat  tucked  carelessly  into  a.  g-irdle  of  pink 


and    blue   bead*,  and    a   thick'    brass   bangle   round    each 
wrist  and  ankle. 

"  What  news  do  you  bring: "  I  asked,  after  looking  him 
up  a  ud  down. 

"Great  news,  chief,"  he  said,  speaking  rapidly  in  bis 
excitement.  "  I  have  seen  ibe  iuim/m  [hippopotami]  in 
the  great  river  Iiiteliquy,  and  I  have  come  to  tcl  I  t  he  urea  I 
chief  ;so  that  he  may  take  the  spear  that  spits  lire  and 
kill  them." 

"How  many  did  you  see?"  I  queried,  rather  incrcdii 
lously,  knowing  that  the  Calfres  are  the  most  persistent 
liar.-,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"Many.  many,  chief."  lie  held  up  both  arms  to  ex- 
press a  young  army  of  hippopotami. 

"  \Vill  you  take  me  to  the  river  and  show  me  where 
the  iinriilin  are?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  chief;  and  tin-  great  chief  will  give  him  a.  pres- 
ent, a  little  one,  some  beads,  some  gunpowder,  and  some 
salt;  is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yes,  and  a  blanket  as  well  if  I  shoot  one,"  I  added,  to 
stimulate  his  exertions. 

The  bargain  was  soon  struck.  I  determined  to  start  at 
once,  and  nothing  remained  but,  to  gel  leave  from  my 
amiable  old  chief,  for  at  that  time  I  was  a  pupil  in  the 
noble  art  of  land  survey  ing.  and  was  studying-  the  rudi- 
ments in  the  wildest  regions  of  Mashonaland.  This  was 
easily  obtained. 

"I»on't  do  anything  foolish.  Jack,"  said  my  kind  old 
instructor,  when  I  rushed  into  the  tent  where  he  was  pa- 
tiently wading  through  a  tangled  scribble  of  my  triangu- 
lations.  "  hon't.  have  any  accident  and  be  carried  back 
home  on  a  stretcher.  And  oh,  Jack,  I  wish  you  would 
learn  to  write  bet  ter.  But  then  it's  no  g'ood  talking.  Now, 
that  Ml  do.  Don't  say  you're  sorry,  because  I  know  \n\t 
aren't.  You  couldn't  be  if  you  tried,  you  scaramouch. 
No\\  be  oil'  with  vou,  and  if  YOU  don't  bring  me  back  a, 
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hippopotamus  whip  thai  \vill  tickle  up  old  (Jinger.  and  a 

load  i>f  I'at    'bacon,'   look    out    for   squalls.       I'll    make  w,u 

plan!  a  white  llai:  "ii  everj    nmimtaiu  in  Mashonaland." 

Laughing  gaylj    al    the    terrible  threat  conlaincd   ill   the 

last    sentence,  1    ran    out    and   collected    a    few   articles    for 

our    journev.        Five    minutes    laid1    we    were    I'll    nui/i1. 

imbila  carried  niy  Manic. -I   and  the  bai;  of  bread  and 

dried     at,    \vliil.-    my    diminutive    keltic    uas    jauntily 

suspended  on  the  did  ol'  Ins  Ion;.'  spear.  I  carried  my 
rillc  and  a  few  cartridges.  ( 'lieni  inMla  was  an  ideal 
pace  maker.  Ills  |>el  pace  \\as  a  kind  of  dogtrot  wliieli 
meant  live  miles  an  hour.  lie  knew  every  path  anil 
Inline  track,  and  without  his  assistance  1  c.inld  not  have 
reached  the  distant,  blue  mountains  at  \\hosc  foot  the 
river  ran  until  long  after  nightfall.  As  it  was.  we 
reached  the  Inteliquy  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
\Ye  sat  down  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river 
and  made  a  lire  and  got  something  to  eat,  which,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  was  quite  ready  for,  as  we  had  been  trav- 
elling for  about,  six  hours  without  a  stop. 

••  Now  is  the  time."  said  Cherumbila,  pointing  to  the 
declining  sun.  "  when  the  hippopotamus  comes  out  to 
plav.  At  night  he  feeds  on  the  banks,  in  the  day  he  lies 
in  the  uel  reeds,  but  now,  when  the  sun  is  low,  he  plavs 
in  the  water.  Let  the  great  chief  come  now  and  shoot." 
"  Can  we  speak?"  I  asked,  as  we  walked  to  the  river. 
For  answer  Cherumbila  pressed  his  finger  on  his  lips 
as  a  warning  to  me  to  be  silent,  and  began  to  advance 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Luckily  the  long  grass  by  the 
riverside  had  been  recently  burned,  and  we  were  thus 
able  to  follow  the  hippopotamus  track  in  the  soft  ashes 
without  making  a  sound. 

Suddenly  Cherumbila  stopped  as  if  transfixed,  and 
clutching  my  arm  with  his  left  hand  pointed  eagerly  to 
the  river  with  his  right.  I  could  see  nothing,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  saying  so,  when  1  heard  the  .sound  which 
old  hunters  had  So  often  described  and  which  I  had 
longed  to  hear — a,  hippopotamus  "blowing."  It  was  a 
weird,  curious  sound,  and  my  heart  seemed  to  stop  dead 
as  I  listened.  We  tried  to  locale  the  great  beast  in  the 
river,  but  he  was  still  some  distance  away.  \Ve  advanced 
another  fifty  yards  in  the  same  stealthy  fashion,  and  airain 
listened  intently.  Hark!  there  it  is  again,  a,  long  steady 
blast  like  an  engine  blowing  off'  steam,  only  not  quite  so 
shrill.  I  could  see  a  big  dark  object  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  through  the  thick  frini'e  of  reeds.  We  lay  down 
Hal  on  our  stomachs  and  wriggled  through  the  black 
ashes  to  the  bank  and  peered  eagerly  through  the  bushes. 
There  he  was,  an  enormous  bull,  and  not  fifty  yards  off! 
It  was  quite  wonderful  to  watch  his  ungainly  antics.  At 
one  moment  he  would  hurl  himself  almost  clear  into  the 
air  and  descend  with  a  mighty  concussion,  driving  the 
water  away  in  waves  from  all  sides.  Then,  as  if  ex- 
hausted with  his  exertions,  he  would  gently  sink  and 
rise  again  with  a  "  blow  "  you  could  hear  a  mile  away. 
Then  sink  again,  and,  emerging  slowly,  expose  nothing 
but  his  gigantic  nostrils  and  one  cunning  little  brown 
e\  e  to  view. 

Cherumbila,  squatting  by  my  head  like  a  huge  black 
toad,  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper, 

"Shoot,  chief;  he  will  smell  us.'1 

"  What  part  shall  I  aim  at?''  I  asked,  remembering 
that  his  tough  hide  is  practically  invulnerable. 

Cherumbila  closed  his  right  eye  significantly,  but  said 
not  a  word.  I  took  a  fine  sight  and  fired  dead  in  his 
eye.  There  was  a  violent  splash  as  the  great  brute  sank, 
and  a  few  bubbles  rippled  lightly  to  the  surface.  C'he- 
ruinbila  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  scream  of  delight,  dan- 
cini!-  and  brandishing  his  spear  in  the  air. 

"  See,  chief,"  he  cried,  "the  blood  in  the  wa'er!" 
There  was  indeed  a  glossy  red  stain  on  the  water,  which 
died   quickly  away  as   the   ripples  washed  over  the  spot 


where  the  monster  had  sunk.     Darkness  descended  with 

true  tropical  suddenness.  \Ye  made  a  lire  on  some  hi^h 
ground  aboul  I  wo  hundred  yards  from  the  river  in  order 
to  escape  I  lie  poisonous  in^hl  mist,  which  as  soon  as  the 
sun  went  down  beyan  to  brood  over  the  water.  A  few 

m in  11  lev  later,  after  our  scan tj  supper.  1  had  rolled  myself 
up  in  my  blanket  and  was  snoring  in  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness. Next  morning  when  I  awoke,  Cherumbila 
uas  blouiiin'  some  sticks  into  a  lire  for  our  coll'ee.  Be- 
fore the  sun  was  up  we  yot  down  to  the  river.  Then- 
was  not  a  siiin  of  the  hippopotamus  to  be  seen  on  the 
placid  surface  of  the  ureat  pool. 

"We  inusi  take  the  trail,  Cherumbila,"  I  said,  "and 
follow  him  up.  He  is  badly  wounded.  I  know,  and  he 
cannot,  slay  under  water." 

"  Yes,  chief,  let  us  hunt  him  down,"  responded  Che- 
rumbila, with  alacrity,  as  he  spranu  into  the  reeds  and 
dense  undergrowth  which  edevd  the  river,  while  lie  add- 
ed, "The  chief  must  walk  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and 
look  for  a  trail  leaving  the  river,  while  I  hunt  for  the 
ililfilhn  ill  the  reeds." 

In  this  way  we  worked  along  together  like  terriers 
hunting  a  rat.  but  for  a  long  time  without  success.  At 
the  end  of  the  lony;  pool  ( 'herumhila  u'ot  his  clew. 

"Chief,  chief!"  he  cried  out,  and  I  ran  to  the  spot. 

"  What  is  it '."  I  cried,  eagerly. 

"See!"  said  ( 'heriimbila.  who  was  standing  in  a  sort 
of  tunnel  pierced  throu.yh  the  dense  mass  of  reeds,  "here 
are  the  tracks;  they  are  fresh,  and  still  wet.  The  nil 
mini  is  near  us.  And,  look,  here  is  warm  blood."  He 
plucked  a  smeared  and  broken  reed,  against  which  the 
hippopotamus  had  brushed  as  he  emerged  from  the  river. 
Together  we  followed  in  the  tracks  of  the  wounded  beast. 
It  was  easy  to  trace  every  turn.  Where  he  had  pushed 
inland  through  the  long  yrass  the  track  was  fresh  and 
plain.  Now  and  then,  to  keep  the  excitement  hot,  ( 'he- 
rumbila  would  pluck  a  blood-stained  leaf  or  blade  of  grass, 
and  hold  it  up  with  a  .ir learn  of  vindictive  triumph  spark- 
linu-  in  his  sharp  bright  eyes. 

What  a  chase  it  was!  The  tracks  went  away  from 
the  river  for  quite  two  miles,  and  then  it  was  evident 
that  the  hippopotamus,  who  must  have  lost  a  vast  amount 
of  blood,  had  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  element. 
A  hippo  will  always  die  by  the  water.  We  got  back  to 
the  river,  and  as  the  tracks  were  warm  and  fresh  we 
fairly  trotted  on  the  trail.  We  scrambled  over  the 
rou^h  slippery  rocks,  through  pools  of  stagnant  water  shal- 
low and  slimy,  across  stony  beaches,  and  dense  patches 
of  willow  and  thorn  trees.  The  rocks  hurt  my  feet,  the 
thorns  had  torn  my  hands  and  face,  and  parts  of  my 
clothes  were  cut  into  shreds.  Cherumbila  seeing  my  ex- 
haustion caught  hold  of  my  arm.  and  hurried  me  along. 
We  got  on  to  ;i.  long  strip  of  heavy  sand,  and  before  us, 
gleaming  through  the  reeds,  we  could  see  the  great  pool 
which  the  wounded  hippopotamus  was  doing  his  utmost 
to  reach,  and  to  which  we  were  racing  to  cut  him  off.  A 
irreal  dark  object  emerged  from  behind  a  solitary  rock 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  long  strip  of  sand 
Cherumbila  gave  a  wild  yell  and  darted  forward  like  an 
arrow,  and  I  made  a  desperate  spurt  and  came  up  with 
him.  There  was  the  hippo  not  two  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  us,  staggering  blindly  towards  the  great  pool, 
which  was«not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
Every  minute  he  groaned  and  plunged  his  head  in  the 
sand.  For  the  last  two  hundred  paces  it  was  a  neck-and- 
neck  race.  I  was  loo  much  out  of  breath  to  fire,  and 
Cherumbila  prodding  the  great  brute  with  his  spear  only 
made  him  travel  the  faster. 

We  reached  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  just  as  his  great 
feet  splashed  into  the  shallow  water  we  both  jumped  in 
front  of  him  and  barred  the  way.  Cherumbila  commenced 
stabbing  him  furiously  with  his  spear.  I  was  slipping  a 
cartridge  into  my  rifle.  Before  I  could  lire  the  infuriated 
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monster  had  charged  atCherumbila,  knocking  liim  several 
yards  into  the  pool.  Just  MS  hr  was  rushing  l<>  tram- 
ple  the  bruised  ;ind  prostrate  negro  I  put,  up  my  rifle, 
and  aiming  at  the  uninjured  eye.  shut  him.  lie  stag- 
o-ered  and  swayed  for  a  few  seconds,  bellowing  with  rage 
and  pain,  then  with  a.  threat  splash  he  fell  on  his  .side  in 
the  shallow  water,  not.  more  than  a.  foot  from  (  'heriim- 
bila's  head.  The  next  thing  was  to  rescue  my  unfor- 
tunate companion  from  a  watery  "'rave.  I  ran  into 
the  water  and  picked  up  poor  Cherumbila,  wlio  was 
lying  Needing  and  unconscious.  Laying  him  out  at  full 
length  on  the  sand,  I  lost  no  time  in  pumping;  the  water 
from  his  lungs  and  bandaging-  his  wounded  leg-.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  open 
his  eyes.  He  seized  my  hand,  and  kissed  it  fondly. 

"Chief,"  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "you  have 
saved  my  life.  The  hnrnlm  would  have  crushed  me  to 
death,  but  you  shot  him  dead,  and  you  have  saved  my  life. 
I  am  your  slave." 

"DearCherumbila,"!  answered.  "  I  don't  want  to  boast, 
l)ut  I  must  confess  it  was  rather  a  close  shave.  Now  we 
must  strip  off  the  hide  while  it  is  warm,  and  get  back  to 
the  wagon." 

After  that  day  Cherumhila  never  left  me  while  I  re- 
mained in  Mashonaland.  \Ve  got  back  safely  to  the 
wagon  before  dark,  and  the  first  person  I  saw  was  my 
dear  old  chief  coming  out  to  meet  us.  He  greeted  me 
warmly,  and  was  evidently  astonished  at  my  success.  I 
.handed  him  a  choice  strip  of  hippopotamus  hide  for  a 
riding  whip. 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  have  kept  my  promise,"  I  said.  "  Here 
is  something  that  will  persuade  old  Ginger  to  quicken  his 
(paces;  but  we  couldn't  bring  you  back  any  of  the  '  bacon.' 
We  must  send  some  of  the  'boys'  to  bring  that." 

"Never  mind,  Jack;  I'll  forgive  you  everything  for 
this  beautiful  whip,  even  your  bad  writing  and  your  worse 
calculations,"  he  replied,  heartily. 

"  And  how  about  those  white  Hags  I've  got  to  plant  on 
every  mountain  in  Mashonaland?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  laughingly,  "  we'll  see  about  it. 
Perhaps  your  new  black  friend  can  be  induced  to  develop 
a,  weakness  for  climbing  mountains  in  the  tropics.  At 
any  rate,  Jack,"  he  added,  with  a  sly  laugh,  as  he  swished 
the  hippopotamus  whip  suspiciously  near  my  legs,  "  you 
have  made  me  a  present  with  which  I  mean  to  keep  you 
in  order.  So  beware!" 


THE    ORIGIN    OF   THE    PIANO. 

EVERY  boy  and  girl  knows  what  a  piano  is,  and  most  of  the 
girls  are  obliged  to  learn  to  strinn  on  tin-  instrument.  Pmt 
very  few  of  tlu'in  know  \\hcre  or  how  tlie  instrument  originated. 
Tin;  fact  is  that,  the  piano  was  a  gradual  development  from  sev- 
eral instruments.  One  of  these  was  tlie  monoehoril,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pythagorus  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ.  He  probably  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, for  the  principle  on  which  the  monochord  was  constructed 
was  known  among  them  at  least  '2400  li.C'.  The  principle  to 
which  I  refer  is  that  of  the  divided  string.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  are  only  four  strings  on  a  violin,  yet  the  player  can 
produce  mure  than  four  notes.  He  does  it  by  pressing;  down  the 
string  at  certain  points  with  the  lingers  of  his  left  hand,  thus 
dividing  the  string,  and  shortening  the  (part  that  sounds.  Short- 
ening the  sounding  part  produces  a  higher  note.  Now,  the 
moiiochord  was  used  by  Pythagoras  to  measure  intervals;  that 
is,  the  distance  on  a  string  between  any  given  note  and  the 
next.  The  moiiochord  consisted  of  an  oblong  box  with  a  string 
stretched  over  it.  Little  bridges  like  those  seen  on  banjos  were 
used  to  divide  the  string,  the  latter  being  made  to  sound  by 
plucking  it  with  a  pointed  piece  of  ivory  called  a  plectrou,  or 
with  the  lingers. 

After  a  time  it  occurred  to  some  one  to  lessen  the.  trouble  by 
making  the  bridge  fly  up  and  hit  the  string,  thus  dividing  it  and 
causing  it  to  sound  both  at  once.  So  he  put  his  little  bridge  on 
the  end  of  a  lever  ami  struck  the  other  eud  with  his  linger,  the 


lev. •!•  working  on  a  (pivot  run  through  its  own  middle.  And  that 
was  the  beginning  of  piano  keys  with  something  on  the  inner  end 
to  hit  the  strings.  Y.m  .see  t  he  bi -iilge  could  now  hit  tin-  string 
in  onh  one  place,  and  so  they  had  to  have  more  bridges.  Then 
the  idea  was  suggested  IIP  apply  the  key-board  of  the  organ  to 

the   inslrii nt,  and  tlie  key-board  of  the   piano  of  to-day  is  ex 

artly  the  same  as  that  of  I  he  early  organs.  When  ihey  hail 
done  ihis  they  saw  the  need  of  more  strings.  which  they  Kept  on 
adding,  till  in  the  thirteenth —or,  at  a  in  rale,  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  inst  i  iniient  called  the  cla\  ichord,  the  earli- 
liest  kind  of  (piano,  was  developed. 

This  was  simply  an  oblong  box  with  wires  strung  across  fiom 
end  to  end.  It  had  a  Key  board  like  a  modern  piano,  on  I  \  the 
naturals  were  black  and  the  sharps  and  Hats  white.  The  Keys 
were  long  le\  ers,  (pivoted  iu  the  middle,  and  on  top  of  t  he  inner 
end  of  each  was  an  upright  (piece  of  brass.  When  the  plaver 
struck  down  the  Key  with  his  linger,  the-  inner  cud  llc\v  up  and 
the  brass  struck  the  string,  dividing  it,  and  sounding  it,  at  the 
same  time.  There  were  two  or  three  Keys  to  each  string — that 

is.  for  example,  string    had'  to   (produce  C  and  (_'.  sharp    by 

being  divided  at  different  places — and  the  short  ends  were  kept 
from  sounding  by  means  of  llannel  (passed  between  them.  About 
1725  these  instruments  were  improved  so  that  each  note  had  a 
string  to  itself,  and  later  on  they  gave  each  note  t  w  o  strings, 
both  tuned  alike,  thus  (producing  a  stronger  tone.  Clavichords 
remained  in  use  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
when  they  finally  disappeared  before  the  advance  of  the  (pi: 

Another  Kind  of  early  piano  was  called  the  harpsichord. 
It  differed  from  the  clavichord  in  its  action.  Instead  of  a. 
piece  of  brass  to  strike  and  divide  the  string,  this  instrument 
had  on  tin;  inner  end  of  the  key-lever  an  upright,  from  which 
protruded  a.  little  point  of  hard  leather  or  <|tiill.  When  the, 
]p|a\ei  pressed  down  the  key,  the  other  end  in  rising  moved 
the  upright,  past  fcbe  string,  and  the  quill  or  leather  point  (picked 
the  si  i  ing.  thus  causing  it  to  sound.  The  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment was  a  good  deal  like  that  which  yon  can  get  by  (licking 
the  lighter  strings  »f  a  piano  with  vour  liuger-nails.  The  harp- 
sichord was  developed  from  the  instrument,  mentioned  in  the 
I'.ilile  as  I  he  psaltery.  That  was  a.  Kind  of  .small  harp  (played  by 
plucking  the.  strings  with  a  (plectrou.  The  plucking  of  the 
string  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  harpsichord,  and  this  in- 
strument, is  simply  the  result  of  attempts  to  niaKe  keys  do  the, 
plucking, and  to  apply  the  key-board  of  the  organ  to  the  (in-ek 
lyre,  the.  classical  form  of  the  (psaltery. 

Now  the  mam  difference  between  these  old  instruments  and 
the  piano  is  that  in  the  latter  the  strings  are  struck  by  liam- 
IIICTS.  which  fall  back  alter  the  blow.  This  notion  of  a  hammer 
came  from  a  very  old  Persian  and  Arabian  instiument  called  the 
dulcimer.  This  consists  of  an  oblong  sound-box  with  a  number 
of  wires  stretched  across  its  top.  They  are  struck  by  two  ham- 
mers held  in  the  pla\er's  hands.  This  instrument  is  to  be  seeii 
in  all  Hungarian  bands,  and  is  called  by  the  Hungarians  a  cem- 
balo. The  striking  of  the  strings  by  hammers  suggested  the 
idea  of  having  the  work  done  by  meaus  of  a  key-board,  and  in 
1710  Barfcolommeo  di  Francesco  Crislofori  invented  the  first 
hammer  action.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  invention  super- 
seded the  older  forms,  but,  as  every  one  knows,  the  hammer 
action,  greatly  improved  since  Cristofori's  day,  is  the  only  one  in 
use  now.  W.  J.  HENDEKSON. 


OUR    LITTLE    ECHO. 

WE  have  an  echo  in  our  house, 
An   echo  three  years  old. 
With  dimpled  cheeks  and  wistful  eyes, 
And  hair  of  suuuy  gold. 

This  little  echo  soft  and  sweet 

Kepeats  what  others  say, 
And  trots  about  on  tireless  feet, 

Up  stairs  and  down  all  day. 

It    makes   us  very  careful   not 

To  use  a,  naughty  word, 
Lest   in  the  echo's  lisping  tones 

It  should  again   be.  heard. 

Which    would  be  such   a  dreadful  thing, 

As  any  one  may  see. 
Who  has  an  echo  in  Ilis  house 

A  litlle  over  three. 

MAIIGAHET  E.  SANGSTEH. 
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A    CAMP   PRAYER-MEETING 

In  UNI;  ihr  war  \\illi  Kngland  in  l^TJ.  <  M-ncra  I  ,l;irkson, 
commanding  the  Ann-Mean  aim;,  :il  New  Orleans,  issued  .-in 

order  I  h;il  win  k  ol  e\  ei  \  descripl  ion  .--I lil  lir  suspended  on  t  lie 

Salihath.  and  I  hat  all  uncommon  noise  in  t  hr  camp  w  MS  si riclly 

1 1  i-i  ill  ]  1 .1 1  nl   on   I  I  Kit   (l.-l  \    lit'  I  hi-    \\  rrk.        Thr  I'ul  li  i  «  i  ]  I  g   Stlllda\    one 

of  the  officers  of  the  General's  staff  reported  i"  him  i  h:it  .-i  nnm- 
ber  of  soldiers  bad  assemhled,  :nnl  in  \  inhit  ion  of  hi*  orders  had 
opened  a  prayer-meeting,  :IIM|  \\crc  .si  nging  :ind  c\  Inn  I  ing. 

••  1. 1 1  :im  I  join  thrin,"  replied  the  gallant  nlil  soldier  :  "Mini  re- 
quest tlnil  they  "ill  mil  forget me  in  their  pra\  crs.  (onl  lorliid 
lliMl  praying  should  be  Mil  uncommon  noise  in  my  camp." 


A  'i  i:i;i:ii!LK  TK.MIT.VI  IOH 
I   \\  IMI    my    hint  lier  didn't    \\  c;ir 
ThuNC   curls   upon    liis   lic:id. 

For    I    eMll'l     keep    IVollI    pllllllli;    'em. 

And    then    I'm   sent    to   lied  ! 


A    LAC'KDK.MIINIAN    WciMAN. 

A  LACUIIKMOXIAN  \voimin  Imd  li\e  suns  in  M  liMllle  that  \\MS 
l'inij;ht  near  Spjirta.  Se\eial  da\s  after  the-  !i.nht  she  mel  a  snl- 
dier  lieliniiiin.n  to  the  company  that  her  lm\s  had  joined,  and 
eagerly  areosted  him.  ini|iiirini;  as  to  the  issue  ol'  the  eonllict. 

••  All  your  live  sons  are  slain."  lie  replied. 

••Soldier."  said  the  mother."  I  ask  thee  not  of  my  children, 
lull  of  my  country." 

"As  lo  that,  it  is  well."  answered  lie. 

"  Then."  said  the  heroic  \\  omaii.  "  instead  of  mourning  for  my 
sons,  1  will  lie  happy  hccaii.se  my  country  and  theirs  is  saved." 


FRED'S   SUPPOSITION. 

VKKI>.  " Mamma,  doesn't  that  colored  l>o\    make  awful  faces 
diiyinif  on  the  hariuoniooi]  ?" 

,\1  \.\1.M.\.    "  lie  does   indeed,   Fred." 

l'i:t:i>.   "Mamma,  is  that  what  is  called  expression  in  playing?1' 


A   sri'MY    IN   FOI;KNTI;Y. 

A   \\ '  >•>  HKI:I  ri.   i'Ti;  'IILII  :    in  \i*.  \  i  i  j'ri.i.  ur  I.I 


A   HOPE. 

;I;I:.   "Aunt   Alice,  didn't    yon    say  the   other   day    that    I 
]ia\  e  a  Sw  eel  tooth  .'" 

AIM    Alii  r.   "  Vcs.  (Jeorn-e." 
liKoiKM-:.   "And  lio\v  did  \nn  know  it 
A  IN  I    \i.n  i..   "  I!i -cause  you  are  so  fond  of  cand\ ." 
t;i:i  i!,-i,i;.   ••  Hoes  my  s«  eel   tooth  make  me  fond  of  candy  .'' 
Ar.NT  Al.K'i-:.   "  Ves.  (ieorye.      \Vh.\  .'" 

Ci':<ii:iii-'..  "  \Vh\ ,  lieeanse  if  my  sueel  tooth  makes  me  fond  of 
candy,  1  just  hope  the  dentist  won't  go  and  pull  it  out  by  mis- 
take when  I  go  next  wci-K." 


NOT    A    PHILANTHROPIST 

IlF,i:TIIA.   "Tom.  this   paper  says   .Mr.  Tightlist   was   •  generous 
to  a  fault.'      What  does  that  mean  .'" 

TOM.   "  Well,  from  what  1  know  of  Mr.  Tight  list,  I  should  say 
that  it  mi -any  he  couldn't  possildy  be  generous  to  any  thing  else." 
— * — 

"A  Ol'lilors  thing,"  said   Tommy   Kajones. 
"  I   notice   it    day   ai'ler  day. 
I  get   so  awfully   tired   of  work', 
But   never  get    tired  of  play." 


"  WHAT  sort   of  a  colled  ion  have  you,  Will  '!"  asked  the  vis- 
itor.     "Perhaps  I  can  help  yon." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Will,  "  I'm  ccdlccling  American  coins." 


A    LITTLE    LEARNING    IS    A    UANliEKOUS    TlIINCi- 

,1,,,'ko    DKOIDKB    I  II  VI     Klllll     onniT   Til    UAVC   A    liATIJ,  WHICH    KICbULTy    IN    HIS    UNWITTINGLY    GETTING    ONE    U1.M8ELF. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

OUR  years  ago  three  little  Navajo  Indian 
hovs  were  attending  a  school  established 
liy  the  government  at  Fort  Defiance. 

Tin-   N.-iv.-ijo  Reservation  is  on  the  bor- 
der-line between  Ari/.ona  and  New  Mexi- 
co, running  directly  to  the  northern  lim- 
its of  botli  these  States. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  were  very  many  Indian 
boys  there;  but  this  story  more  particularly  concerns 
these  three. 

The  oldest  had  been  named  by  his  parents  Mamilawoi, 
which  means  The  Runaway;  but  since  each  of  the  pupils 
in  these  schools  must  have  an  English  name,  he  was 
called  Larry  Bright.  The  next  was  known  at  home  as 
Narkivau/.i,  or  Little  Mexican,  and  designated  by  his 
teachers,  John  Bowman.  The  third  was  Yaiquategwa, 
the  Soft  Tongue,  and  to  him  had  been  given  the  name 
of  Ernest  Riley. 

There  are  limes  when  every  boy  and  girl  thinks  it  par- 
ticularly hard  to  be  forced  to  go  to  school,  but  it  must  be 
doubly  irksome  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  walls 
of  a  building  for  children  who  have  known  only  out-door 
life,  and  whose  sports  consist  almost  entirely  of  riding 
and  hunting. 

Taken  from  the  broad  range  of  the  reservation,  with 
its  majestic  hills,  beautiful  valleys,  innumerable  water- 
courses, and  grassy  plains,  without  any  preparation  for 
what  must  seem  like  imprisonment,  it  is  little  wonder 
these  untamed  children  frequently  rebel  against  the  laws 
which  are  made  by  the  government  for  their  benelit. 

They  do  not  understand  why  they  should  learn  any- 
thing save  that  connected  with  the  hunt.  Why  ".r" 
.should  represent  an  unknown  quantity,  and  " // "  some- 
thing equally  as  mysterious,  fails  to  interest  them,  and 
the  life  at  such  an  institution  is  wofully  dull  and  spirit- 
less as  compared  with  what  they  knew  while  on  the  plains. 

These  three  little  Navajos  had  done  their  best  to  master 
the  intricacies  of  the  alphabet,  probably  wondering  not  a 
little  why  the  name  Larry  Bright  should  be  the  same  as 
Mamilawoi,  and  John  Bowman  identical  with  Narkivauzi ; 
but  strive  as  they  might  to  keep  their  thoughts  upon  the 
lessons  before  them,  the  hours  would  come  when  they 
dreamed  of  the  homes  from  which  they  had  been  taken — 
homes  which  to  more  favored  boys  would  have  seemed 
rude  and  forbidding,  but  to  them  represented  all  that  was 
natural  and  comfortable. 

They  fancied  the  school-room  at  Fort  Defiance  must  be 
the  most  unpleasant  in  the  country,  and  that  their  con- 
dition could  not  possibly  be  changed  for  the  worse,  there- 
fore when  the  Agent  proposed  that  a  number  of  the  pu- 
pils go  lo  Grand  Junction,  where  they  could  be  taught 
a  trade,  these  tbree,  among  many  others,  believed  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  exchanging  a  prison  for  freedom,  and 
gladly  signified  their  willingness  to  do  as  was  suggested, 
even  though  they  would  thus  be  removed  two  hundred 
miles  further  from  their  homes. 

Grand  Junction,  where  one  of  the  government  schools 
for  Indian  children  is  located,  lies  almost  directly  north 
from  Fort  Defiance,  and  about  midway  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  Between  it  and  the  Nava- 
jo Reservation  is  the  Uncompahgre  Plate  Range,  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  to  any  but  Indian  boys  would  seem 
an  im passable  barrier. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  they  were  to  begin  the 
journey  there  was  but  little  time  spent  in  parting  with 
their  parents,  for  before  them  was  the  exciting  prospect 


of  seeing  a  portion  of  that  great  world  from  which  the 
white  men  came,  and  all  were  more  happy,  but  in  a  quiet 
way,  than  they  had  been  since  their  introduction  to  the 
school. 

The  clumsy  wagons  at  the  fort  were  brought  into  requi- 
sition to  carry  the  party  of  seventeen  to  Gallup,  which  is 
a  station  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Road  a  few  miles 
west,  of  Fort  Wingate. 

Here  for  the  first  time  the  boys  saw  a  railway  train, 
and  it  is  difficult  even  to  fancy  what  must  have  been  in 
their  minds  as  they  beheld  the  huge  iron  monster,  whose 
stomach  was  fed  with  coal,  and  who  breathed  forth  smoke 
and  steam,  dragging  behind  him  a  long  line  of  "tepees 
on  wheels." 

Now  they  were  carried  across  the  country  faster  than 
they  could  ever  have  hoped  to  gallop  on  their  ponies;  but 
there  was  no  exhilaration  about  the  ride  such  as  would 
have  been  experienced  in  the  saddle,  when  they  seemed  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  animal  who  carried  them. 

This  travelling  by  the  white  man's  conveyance  was  too 
strange  to  be  delightful.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  these 
huge  wooden  fabrics  could  be  drawn  over  the  iron  rails 
in  safety  at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  the  silence  of 
awe  came  upon  them  all  as  the  ride  was  continued  with- 
out interruption. 

The  wonderful  animal  which  the  white  men  had  made 
to  carry  them  from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  another 
apparently  did  not  need  rest,  and  this  in  itself  was  quite 
as  surprising  to  Soft  Tongue  and  his  companions  as  was 
any  of  the  strange  things  around  them. 

Now  the  party  congratulated  themselves  upon  having 
decided  to  go  to  Grand  Junction  school,  for  they  were 
free  from  the  restraint  put  upon  them  at  the  Agency,  and 
fancied  this  ride  but  a  sample  of  the  life  to  be  led  in  the 
near  future. 

As  the  train  passed  through  the  different  towns  they 
must  have  gained  a  better  idea  than  ever  of  the  strength 
and  power  of  the  white  men.  and  before  the  journey  was 
half  ended  they  had  become  so  far  accustomed  to  these 
evidences  of  civilization  as  to  speculate  among  themselves 
upon  the  life  at  this  new  school,  wondering  what  manner 
of  things  "trades"  were,  whereby  they  could  be  taught 
to  shoe  a  horse,  as  if  such  a  thing  would  ever  be  neces- 
sary, since  their  own  ponies  needed  no  iron  bands  on 
their  hoofs;  or  to  build  a  house,  when  each  of  them  al- 
ready knew  how  to  construct  his  tepee  with  a  limited 
amount  of  material. 

Then  in  due  time  came  the  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  simply  exchanged  one  prison  for  another,  and 
this  :last  more  confining  and  more  distasteful  than  the 
first  had  been. 

After  twenty-four  hours  spent  in  the  buildings  and 
upon  the  grounds  comprising  this  school,  they  looked 
back  on  the  life  at  Fort  Defiance  as  something  compara- 
tively agreeable,  and  longed  quite  as  earnestly  to  return 
as  they  once  had  to  leave  it. 

Even  if  the  editor  would  allow  us  sufficient  space  in 
which  to  describe  the  routine  laid  down  by  the  authori- 
ties for  these  little  Indians,  it  is  hardly  probable  the  de- 
tails would  be  interesting,  more  particularly  since  it  has 
been  pictured  so  often. 

The  school  life  of  the  Indian  boy  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  with  which  every  reader  is  familiar, 
except,  perhaps,  that  it  seems  odd  to  see  a  young  man 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  old  struggling  to  learn  the  al- 
phabet or  to  repeat  the  multiplication  table. 

Therefore  of  what  took  place  at  Grand  Junction  after 
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Runaway,  Lit.tle  Mexican,  and  Soft  Tongue  arrived,  until 
the  night  on  which  a  desperate  resolve  was  made,  nothing 
more  shall  be  said  than  that  they  were  highly  dissatisfied 
with  school  life  in  general,  and  this  institution  in  par- 
ticular. 

Seventeen  Navajos  had  comprised  the  party  from  Fort 
Defiance,  and  the  entire  number  resolved  to  return  secret- 
ly to  their  parents,  regardless  of  that  barrier,  the  range, 
which  intervened  between  them  and  home. 

It  was  Soft  Tongue — Ernest  Riley — who  proposed  on 
this  particular  evening  that  they  break  the  ties  by  which 
the  government  held  them. 

Every  one  of  the  party  had  been  inured  to  hardships; 
but  yet  it  seemed  like  a  formidable  undertaking  to  at- 
tempt to  travel  two  hundred  miles  over  the  mountains, 
across  rivers,  through  the  forests,  and  upon  the  plains 
during  the  winter  season,  while  they  were  really  insuffi- 
ciently clad. 

Through  some  oversight  or  neglect  on  tlje  part  of  those 
having  the  matter  in  charge,  the  winter  clothing  had  not 
been  distributed,  and  that  which  they  wore  upon  arriving 
at  Grand  Junction  was  now  sadly  dilapidated. 

Soft  Tongue's  shoes  barely  sufficed  to  cover  his  feet, 
while  all  ten  of  Little  Mexican's  toes  could  be  plainly 
seen.  Some  of  the  party  had  no  blouses,  others  were 
without  under-clothing,  and  the  majority  had  lost  or  wil- 
fully destroyed  their  head  coverings.  In  fact,  they  were 
in  very  bad  condition  for  a  two-hundred-mile  tramp  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  to  start  on 
such  a  journey  in  the  winter  would  have  seemed  to  other 
boys  as  little  short  of  suicide. 

The  fever  of  homesickness  was  upon  them  so  strong, 
however,  that  the  possible  dangers  of  the  adventure  were 
put  aside  as  not  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  prob- 
able hardships  looked  upon  as  a  not  over-large  price  to 
pay  for  liberty. 

Therefore  it  was  that  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  Soft  Tongue  proposed  they  should  run  away 
from  Grand  Junction,  everything  had  been  decided  upon. 

The  first  idea  was  that  they  should  travel  together;  but 
Little  Mexican  insisted  that  the  chances  of  being  captured 
were  much  greater  than  if  they  journeyed  in  small  bands, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  formed  themselves  into  three 
squads,  two  of  five  boys  each,  and  the  other  made  up  of 
seven. 

It  was  among  this  last  squad  that  the  three  already 
referred  to  cast  their  fortunes,  and  Soft  Tongue  was 
chosen  as  the  leader. 

There  was  no  time  wasted  in  preparations,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  there  were  no  preparations  to  be  made. 

Their  only  belongings  consisted  of  the  apologies  for 
garments  which  they  wore,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  think  a  supply  of  provisions  might  be  gathered,  since 
there  was  not  the  remotest  possibility  they  could  succeed 
in  making  a  raid  upon  the  larder  of  the  school. 

"  It  is  better  to  be  hungry  than  remain  here;  better 
that  we  freeze  in  the  mountains  than  suffer  with  cold  at 
the  white  men's  school,"  Soft  Tongue  said,  and  from  that 
moment  their  only  thought  was  how  they  could  getaway. 

The  boys  were  allowed  to  spend  the  time  between  the 
evening  meal  and  sunset  in  recreation,  and  when  they 
tiled  out  of  the  building,  each  having  eaten  as  much  as  he 
believed  would  satisfy  his  hunger  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  Soft  Tongue  announced  that  the  moment  for 
the  hazardous  venture  had  arrived. 

"I  shall  lead  my  band  out  now,"  he  said  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  other  parties,  "and  it  will  be  well  if  you  come  soon 
after  we  go." 

"We  shall  follow,"  one  of  the  boys  replied,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  decide  upon  any  particular  course.  Soft 
Tongue  conducted  his  six  companions  from  the  school 
enclosure. 

Since  the  mountain  range,  which  could  be  seen  so  far 


away,  lay  between  Grand  Junction  and  the  reservation 
they  were  so  eager  to  gain,  there  was  no  necessity  of  any 
other  landmark,  and  with  a  heart  made  brave  by  the 
hope  that  he  would  soon  be  with  those  he  loved,  Soft 
Tongue  went  out  into  the  night  in  advance  of  his  com- 
panions. 

They  attracted  no  special  attention  as  they  made  their 
way  through  the  town,  and  when  arriving  at  the  out- 
skirts just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  young  leader  pointed 
toward  the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  range. 

"  It  is  there  we  must  cross,"  lie  said,  and  his  compan- 
ions understood  the  words  to  mean  that  whatever  of  suf- 
fering, privation,  or  danger  was  before  them,  must  be 
borne  without  a  murmur  and  met  without  fear,  if  they 
were  ever  to  gain  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which 
their  hearts  hungered. 

The  eldest  of  the  party  was  fifteen,  the  youngest  twelve 
years  old.  All  had  been  taught,  long  before  they  knew 
there  was  such  a  place  as  a  school,  how  to  elude  an  ene- 
my, and  each  was  careful  to  leave  no  unnecessary  trail 
behind  him. 

They  were  following  a  road  which  led  not  directly  tow- 
ard the  point  at  which  they  proposed  to  cross  the  range, 
but  rather  at  right  angles  with  it. 

To  leave  this  before  they  came  to  some  path  or  other 
road  would  be  to  imprint  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice- 
covered  country  a  sign  regarding  their  whereabouts  which 
all  might  read;  therefore  they  did  not  complain  because 
of  the  detour  in  the  long  journey,  since  it  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  all. 

Travelling  at  a  pace  faster  than  a  walk,  and  yet  not 
running — loping,  some  would  term  it,  perhaps — they  con- 
tinued on  in  perfect  silence  during  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  arrived  at  a  bridge. 

Here  Soft  Tongue  allowed  his  companions  a  halt  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  but  when  one  would  attempt  to 
speak,  he  hushed  him  with  a  gesture. 

It  was  night,  and  some  eavesdropper  might  approach 
unobserved.  To  be  captured  now  would  be  death  to  all 
their  hopes,  for  once  it  was  known  by  the  authorities  at 
the  school  that  they  were  striving  to  escape,  every  move- 
ment would  be  watched  to  prevent  such  a  possibility,  and 
with  tLe  reward  of  home  and  loved  ones  before  them  in 
case  of  success,  Soft  Tongue  preferred  the  excess  of  pre- 
caution rather  than  the  lack  of  it. 

Little  Mexican  pleaded  for  a  longer  halt,  when  the 
leader  signified  that  it  was  time  to  resume  the  journey, 
and  the  latter  said,  sharply: 

"It  is  better  to  be  weary  than  go  back  in  disgrace. 
The  range  is  but  a  short  distance  away,  and  until  that  is 
crossed  we  are  not  safe  from  pursuit." 

"  We  shall  run  better  in  an  hour  from  now." 

"But  then  we  may  be  forced  to  run  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Let  us  keep  on  while  we  have  the  chance." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  further  argument,  Soft 
Tongue  started  at  full  .speed  once  more,  and  his  compan- 
ions were  obliged  to  follow  him  in  order  to  avoid  separa- 
tion. 

When  nearly  another  hour  had  elapsed,  and  even  the 
leader  was  faltering  in  his  stride,  the  party  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  a  swiftly  running  stream  dotted  here  and  there 
with  floating  ice,  and  with  no  sign  of  a  bridge. 

The  path  led  directly  to  the  water,  and  without  doubt 
this  was  a  ford;  but  in  a  winter's  night  for  seven  boys  to 
make  their  way  through  the  chilling  current  with  the 
ice-cakes  sweeping  down  upon  them  seemed  almost  im- 
possible. 

"Have  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  journey?"  Runaway 
asked,  gazing  apprehensively  at  the  dark  stream. 

Little  Mexican  answered  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  and 
even  Soft  Tongue  himself  seemed  dismayed,  but  only 
for  a  few  seconds. 

"On    that    side    are    the    Navajos,    and    within    their 
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tepees  we  shall  tind  food  and  u  :i  mil  li. "  lie  said,  pointing 
across  |  he  fiver.  "  <  >n  tins  side  I  lie  u  hile  i nc  11  and  their 
school.  It  \vill  be  cold  making  DIM-  \vay  through  tile 
water;  I>:i1  tin1  thoughts  of  those  \\lioiu  we  wish  In  see 

shall  keep  us  warm." 

Then    With    rapid    movements,  as    if   lo  sustain    his   ciu  n 

courage,  the  hoy  undressed,  tying  his  clothes  together  in 

8  compacl  hnndle  lo  he  carried  (.n  the  top  of  his  head, 
and.  \vithout  waiting  to  ascertain  if  his  companions  were 
ready,  \\aded  into  the  hlaek.  icy  waters. 

After  that  example  not  one  of  the  party  would  have 
I n  willing  to  acknowledge  himself  deterred  hy  the  suf 

Fei'ing  wliicli  inns!  he  endured  during  the  passage,  and 
helore  Soft  Tongue  was  in  midstream  each  of  his  eom- 
panions  was  following  in  his  footsteps. 

Ill  the  darkness  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  cakes  of 
ice,  and  more  than  one  of  the  fugitives  was  in  danger  of 
being  overturned 

Now  and  then  the  leader  slopped  to  urge  the  others 
on.  even  though  his  desire  to  gain  the  opposite  bank,  and 
protect  his  body  from  the  chilling  waters. must  have  heen 
great,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  they  had  arrived 
at  the  southern  shore  in  a  most  pitiable  condition. 

It  was  necessary  to  dress  themselves  immediately,  for 
the  cutting  winter  wind  was  rapidly  converting  the  mois- 
ture on  their  bodies  into  ice.  and  when  their  scanty  gar- 
ments had  been  resumed,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  layer 
of  frost  between  their  skin  and  clothing. 

"  Xow  we  must  run  to  warm  ourselves."  Soft  Tongue 
said,  as  if  pleased  that  there  should  be  additional  induce- 
ment for  exertion.  "  The  white  men  will  not  dare  cross, 
as  we  have,  for  their  homes  are  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
are  safe  for  the  night.  Let  us  halt  only  when  the  weak- 
est of  the  party  can  run  no  further,  and  perhaps  before 
morning  we  shall  find  shelter." 

He  had  turned  to  continue  the  painful  journey  when 
from  out  the  gloom  came  aery  of  distress. 

"Help!  help  me!"  a  boyish  voice  screamed,  and  Run- 
away advanced  two  or  three  paces  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  words  had  come,  returning  almost  immediate- 
ly as  he  said,  impatiently: 

"It  is  a  white  boy.  We  can  leave  him  where  he  is. 
The  Indians  have  not  taken  him  from  his  home  and  sent 
him  to  school.  He  is  only  cold  and  afraid." 

"Sliall  we  leave  him?"  Little  Mexican  asked,  and  Soft 
Tongue  replied,  as  he  went  along  the  bank  of  the  stream: 

"If  he  is  in  distress,  so  are  we.  Let  us  help  each  oth- 
er, for  we  ourselves  may  need  help  before  the  range  has 
been  crossed." 

CHAPTER     II. 

I  UN  AWAY  showed  plainly  by  his  actions 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  course 
their  leader  was  pursuing,  and  when  his 
companions  would  have  followed,  he 
motioned  impatiently  for  them  to  remain 
near  him. 

Little  Mexican,  however,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  mute  command,  but  went  toward  the  spot 
where  Soft  Tongue  had  dropped  to  his  knees  on  the  snow 
by  the  side  of  a  boy  who  appeared  unable  to  help  him- 
self. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  the  latter  asked  of  the  stranger. 
"  Why  do  you  lie  here  calling  for  help;" 

"  1  think  my  leg  is  broken,"  the  boy  replied.  And. 
bending  nearer,  the  Indians  could  see  that  his  skin  was 
white.  "  I  have  been  waiting  here  since  dark,  hoping 
some  one  would  cross  the  ford  on  horseback,  and  I  might 
get  a  chance  to  ride.  About  an  hour  ago  I  slipped  on 
the  ice,  and  it  seems  certain  a  bone  must  be  splintered." 

Soft  Tongue  passed  his  hand  gently  over  the  injured 
limb,  and  only  the  most  superficial  examination  was  ne- 
cessary. 


The   hoy's   left    leg  was  badly  swollen,  particularly   in 
the   vicinity   of  tin-'   knee,  and    it  would   have   been    useless 
to    ask     if    he     had    anv    control    over    the    injured    mem- 
'  her. 

"  \Vhere  do  you   live;"  Soft  Tongue  asked. 

"At  ( i  r.'i  nd  .1  unction." 
"  \Vhal   is  your  name.'" 

"  hick  Eargrave." 

"Are  there  any  houses  on  this  side  of  the  stream  lo 
which  you  can  he  taken  }" 

"I  haven't  seen  one  since  leaving  I'naueep.  That  is 
where  I  came  from  this  morning.  Where  ale  \oii  fel- 
lows going;" 

Soft  Tongue  hesitated,  and  Runaway,  who  had  ap- 
proached \\lule  this  short  conversation  was  being  carried 
on,  laid  his  hand  over  the  leader's  mouth,  as  if  fearing  lie 
might  divulge  what  should  be  kept  a  secret. 

"He  will  freeze  before  morning  if  we  leave  him  here," 
Little  Mexican  said.  And  Soft  Tongue,  freeing  himself 
from  Runaway's  grasp,  asked, 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Uiiaweep?" 

"About  twenty  miles.  I  left  there  at  sunrise  this 
morning." 

"  \Ve  can't  carry  you  back,  and  you  must  be  taken 
across  the  river."  the  leader  said,  half  to  himself. 

"Why  should  it  trouble  us  if  he  does  freeze;"  Run- 
away asked,  angrily.  "If  we  return  we  shall  be  made 
prisoners,  and  it  is  better  one  white  boy  die  from  the  cold 
than  that  we  are  shut  up  in  the  white  men's  school." 

"  But  he  isn't  our  enemy,"  Soft  Tongue  said.  "  Since 
we  left  the  Reservation  I  know  what  pity  is,  for  1  have 
pitied  myself.  He  shall  he  taken  to  his  home." 

"Then  you  will  deliver  yourself  up  to  those  who  will 
hold  you  prisoner;" 

"I  hope  not;  but  if  it  should  be  that  we  are  captured, 
if  is  belter  to  go  back,  knowing  this  boy  is  where  lie  can 
be  taken  care  of,  than  to  keep  on,  with  the  thought  in  our 
minds  that  he  is  freezing  to  death." 

"You  may  speak  for  yourself,  but  not  for  me,"  Run- 
away said,  sharply.  "I  am  out  of  the  prison  school, 
and  will  not  go  back." 

"  I  shall  recross  the  river  if  any  one  will  help  me  carry 
him." 

"I  am  willing,"  Little  Mexican  said,  promptly,  and 
the  others  of  the  party  remained  silent. 

"If  you  go  we  shall  leave  you,"  Runaway  said. 
"There  are  Hve  who  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  return  to 
the  prison."  and  lie  turned  to  his  companions,  who  signi- 
fied that  they  were  of  the  same  mind,  by  ranging  them- 
selves beside  him. 

"Then  you  can  go  on,"  Soft  Tongue  replied,  decided- 
ly. "We  will  overtake  you  if  it  is  possible,  but  the  boy 
shall  not  be  left  here  to  die." 

"  If  you  do  so,  all  are  certain  to  be  captured,  for  lie  will 
tell  where  we  met  him." 

"See  here,"  Dick  interrupted,  "I  reckon  I  understand 
now  what  the  trouble  is.  You  fellows  have  run  away 
from  the  school  at  Grand  Junction,  and  it  don't  seem 
right  any  of  you  should  waste  your  time  on  me  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  being  caught;  but  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand I  am  no  such  sneak  as  to  tell  on  those  who  are 
willing  to  help  me  across  the  river." 

"I  am  certain  of  it,"  Soft  Tongue  said;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Runaway,  he  added:  "Go  where  you  choose.  We 
will  follow  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  if  it  should  be  that 
we  never  return  to  the  Reservation,  tell  Black  Horse,  my 
father,  why  I  remained  behind." 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  the  crippled 
boy,  and  Runaway  spoke  in  low  tones  to  those  of  his 
companions  who  were  not  willing  to  aid  the  stranger. 

The  entire  party  was  so  benumbed  with  cold,  owing  to 
this  halt  immediately  after  having  plunged  into  the  icy 
stream,  that  active  exercise  was  absolutely  necessary, 
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and  Soft  Tongue  made  his 
preparations  for  recross- 
ing  the  dangerous  ford 
without  loss  of  time. 

With  a  gesture  to  Little 
Mexican,  which  signified 
that  he  was  to  follow  his 
example,  the  brave  Ind- 
ian began  to  undress 
himself  once  more;  and 
Runaway,  with  his  four 
companions,  set  out  at 
full  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  range,  as  if 
believing  it,  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  make 
any  further  attempt  to 
dissuade  the  charitable 
ones  from  their  mission 
of  mercy. 

Again  the  two  fugitives 
were  standing  miked  to 
the  skin  in  the  chilling 
blasts ;  and  Soft  Tongue 
asked  Dick,  his  teeth 
chattering  so  severely 
with  the  cold  as  to  render 
the  words  indistinct, 

"Can  you  hold  our 
clothes  when  we  lift  you 
up?" 

"Yes."  And  Dick  gath- 
ered both  bundles  in  his 
arms. 

"Then  make  no  effort 
to  help  yourself,  but  re- 
main motionless;"  and 
Soft  Tongue  raised  the 
helpless  boy's  shoulders, 
while  Little  Mexican  lift- 
ed his  lower  limbs  as 
gently  as  possible. 

With  Dick  restingupon 
their  heads,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  bale  of  merchan- 
dise, the  two  Indians 
waded  once  more  into  the 
cold  waters,  no  longer 
able  to  ward  off  the  float- 
ing ice-cakes, because  their 
hands  were  needed  in  car- 
ing for  the  burden;  and  before  the  river  had  been  crossed 
tiny  streams  of  blood  were  trickling  from  the  many 
scratches  and  cuts  inflicted  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  ice. 

Once  on  the  northern  side  Dick  was  laid  upon  the 
ground  until  his  companions  could  put  on  their  clothes 
•again,  and  then  Soft  Tongue  said, 

"We  must  run  now  to  keep  ourselves  from  freezing, 
and  it  may  be  we  shall  hurt  you." 

"Seeing  that  you're  saving  my  life,  I  reckon  I  can 
stand  a  good  bit  of  pain,"  Dick  replied.  "If  you  bear 
around  by  the  first  turn  to  the  right  you  will  find  a 
house  less  than  half  a  mile  from  here,  and  there  I  can  be 
left." 

Almost  before  ho  had  ceased  speaking,  Soft  Tongue  and 
Little  Mexican  had  him  in  their  arms  once  more,  and 
•were  travelling  as  rapidly  as  was  possible  with  such  a 
burden. 

Although  they  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  it  was 
nearly  half  an  hour  before  the  building  of  which  Dick  had 
spoken  was  gained;  and  then,  despite  their  severe  exer- 
cise, the  Indian  boys  were  thoroughly  benumbed  with  the 
cold. 
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SEEING    THAT    YOU'RE    SAVING    MY    LIFE    I    RECKON    I    CAN    STAND    A    GOOD    BIT    OF    PAIN." 


"  We  shall  leave  you  in  front  of  the  door,"  Soft  Tongue 
said,  in  a  whisper,  when  they  were  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  house,  "and  you  will  wait  until  we  are  out  of  sight 
before  you  knock." 

"Why  don't  you  fellows  come  in  and  get  warm?  I 
know  the  man  who  lives  here,  and  am  certain  he  wouldn't 
tell  any  one  at  school  about  you." 

"  There  would  be  too  much  danger  for  us,"  Soft  Tongue 
replied.  "You  have  promised  no  one  shall  know  we 
helped  you." 

"  And  I  will  keep  my  word,  110  matter  what  happens." 

"  Then  we  will  go."  And  before  Dick  could  make  any 
reply,  the  two  who  had  risked  their  own  happiness  in  or- 
der to  aid  him  were  running  at  full  speed  in  the  direction, 
from  which  they  had  just  come. 

Now  that  they  carried   no  burden    they  could    travel 
more  swiftly,  and  warm  their  benumbed  fingers  by  heal 
ing  them  upon  their  bodies,  and  in  this  manner  some  eon 
siderable  relief  had  been  gained  when   they  arrived  once 
more  at  the  bank  of  the  river. 

For  the  first  moment  since  he  had  started  on  his  errand 
of  mercy  did  Little  Mexican  falter,  and  seeing  him  hesi- 
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talc  1<>  undress  for  the  third  time—which  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  l';ict  that  lie  himself  already 
fell  as  it'  he  was  free/.ing.  Soft  Tongue  said,  encourag- 
ingly, 

"  It  will  he  the  last  time  nt  tins  river,  for  there  is  little 
chance  we  shall  lind  another  hoy  who  is  crippled." 

"  1  hope  so,"  Little  Mexican  replied,  with  an  attempt 

to  speak  in  a  cheery  ti "for  I  am  afraid  if  it  was  to 

save  my  own  life  I  could  not  cross  that  stream  a^ain." 

"  It  means  more  than  life  to  us  now.  for  our  flight  has 
really  hegun.  and  it  remains  only  to  overtake  Runaway 
and  the  rest  of  the  parts 

It  was  difficult  for  Soft  Tongue  to  speak  cheerily,  and 
yet  he  did  so.  because  he  knew  full  well  what  the  result 
might  he  if  his  companion  should  lose  courage. 

A  brave  heart  was  now  the  one  thing  needed,  and  do- 
ing his  best  to  hide  all  evidences  of  pain,  the  boy  exposed 
his  body  to  the  piercing  wind,  dashing  into  the  water  with 
a  merry  laugh,  as  if  it  was  the  most  pleasant  of  baths. 

When,  finally,  the  two  were  for  the  second  time  on  the 
southern  bank,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they 
could  draw  on  their  ice-laden  clothing,  and  as  they  started 
from  the  shore  on  the  trail  left  by  Runaway  and  his  com- 
panions, they  moved  slowly,  their  limbs  stiffened  by  much 
travelling  and  chilled  by  the  frost, until  they  had  but  lit- 
tle command  over  them. 

"  It  is  well  we  must  run,"  Soft  Tongue  said,  seizing  his 
companion  by  the  hand  as  he  dashed  up  the  incline. 
"We  shall  not  find  it  as  cold  in  the  air  as  it  was  in  the 
water,  and  before  we  have  travelled  very  far  the  heat  of 
our  bodies  will  have  returned." 

Little  Mexican  did  not  reply;  it  was  as  if  he  no  longer 
had  the  power  of  speech,  and,  like  one  in  a  dream,  he  half 
followed,  was  half  dragged  along  by  his  companion. 

It  was  now  past  midnight;  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  trail  left  by  the  other  portion  of  the  party, 
since  it  led  directly  across  the  hitherto  unbroken  surface 
of  the  snow,  and  was  as  distinct  as  if  at  noonday. 

The  exercise,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  restore  the 
natural  warmth  to  their  bodies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hour  after  this  second  stage  of  the  flight  had  begun,  they 
•were  yet  moving  as  painfully  and  slowly  as  at  the  start. 

"The  boy  whose  leg  was  broken  told  us  there  was  no 
house  nearer  than  the  one  to  which  we  carried  him, "Lit- 
tle Mexican  said,  when  sixty  long  minutes  had  passed 
amid  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  crunching  of  the  snow 
beneath  their  insufficiently  clad  feel. 

"Yet  we  are  in  110  worse  condition  than  Runaway  and 
the  others." 

"  They  have  not  travelled  as  far." 

"That  is  true,  but  the  cold  to  them  will  be  none  the 
less  painful  because  it  comes  slowly.  Don't  lose  courage, 
Narkivauzi,  for  when  that  is  gone  our  condition  will  be 
worse  than  it  is  now.  We  can  yet  walk." 

"Yes,  after  a- fashion;  but  the  others  must  be  going 
twice  as  fast,  and  we  shall  be  left  behind  for  those  who 
pursue." 

"This  is  not  the  time  to  think  we  may  be  followed. 
Once  across  the  range  we' shall  be  safe." 

"  But  the  mountains  are  a  long  distance  away,  and  the 
snow  will  come  before  morning." 

Soft  Tongue  made  no  reply.  He  had  already  noted  the 
unpleasant  fact  that  the  clouds  were  gathering  thickly  in 
the  sky,  giving  token  of  the  coming  storm,  and  young 
though  he  was,  he  knew  full  well  all  the  dangers  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed  if  from  out  of  the  heavens  should 
come  that  bewildering,  mystifying  fall  of  frozen  vapor 
which  had  veiled  so  many  from  the  death  which  finally 
overtook  them. 

Hand  in  hand  they  struggled  on  manfully,  at  each  step 
sinking  several  inches  beneath  the  icy  crust,  and  uncon- 
sciously leaving  behind  them  a  trail  of  blood  as  the  frosty 
particles  cut  iuto  their  half-naked  feet. 


Then  came  that  which  was  most  to  be  feared  on  the 
journey.  A  sharp  needlelike  point  struck  against  Soft 
Tongue's  check,  and  he  knew  Ihe  storm  was  upon  them. 

"  The  snow  is  coming,"  Little  Mexican  said,  calmly. 

"Yes;  and  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  keep 
moving." 

"The  wind  no  longer  [joints  the  way." 

"No;  but  we  can  hardly  fail  of  keeping  in  the  right 
direction,  even  after  the  trail  shall  have  been  covered, 
because  the  land  leads  upward  to  the  range.  We  have 
been  out  in  storms  before,  Narkivauzi.  and  are  vet  alive. 
So  shall  it  be  now.  We  will  overtake  Runaway  and  the 
others  when  they  have  made  camp  for  the  night." 

"Perhaps,"  was  the  reply;  and  then  the  two  pursued 
their  painful  way  in  silence. 

The  storm  of  snow  heralded  by  the  tiny  particles  which 
Soft  Tongue  had  felt  upon  his  cheek  had  now  increased, 
until  in  the  gloom  it  was  as  if  the  fugitives  were  walk- 
ing amid  a  downpour  of  cotton,  so  rapid  was  the  fall  of 
the  whirling  feathery  atoms. 

They  were  enveloped  in  a  fleecy  cloud,  which  settled 
softly  but,  none  the  less  deadly  around  them;  and  had 
it  been  noon-clay,  to  have  distinguished  an  object  twelve 
inches  from  their  faces  would  have  been  literally  impos- 
sible. 

To  one  who  has  not  experienced  such  a  storm  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  it  by  any  comparisons. 
It  is  not  infrequent  that  strong  men  have  been  bewil- 
dered by  the  silent,  confusing  down-fall  within  a  few 
rods  of  home' and  loved  ones.  In  such  a  storm  animals 
familiar  with  the  country  halt  in  terror,  and  are  frozen 
as  they  stand.  Soldiers  on  the  march  have  been  saved 
only  by  most  superhuman  exertions  of  their  command 
ers  to  keep  them  moving;  and  here,  struggling  over  the 
trackless  waste,  already  benumbed  nearly  to  unconscious- 
ness, were  the  two  fugitives,  tramping  on  with  the  hope 
of  finding  a  shelter,  and  braving  what  seemed  certain 
death  in  order  that  they  might  escape  from  the  prison- 
like  life  of  the  government  school. 

CHAPTER     III. 

OTH  boys  fully  realized  the  danger,  and  un- 
derstood how  absolutely  necessary  it  was 
they  should  not  only  keep  moving,  but 
exercise  every  precaution  to  travel  in  a 
straight  line. 

It   seemed  each   instant   as  if  the   cold 
grew  more  intense,  and  the  blinding,  sting- 
ing   particles    of  snow  which  were  dashed  against  their 
faces  by  the  furious  wind  told  that  the  blizzard  was  upon 
them. 

They  were  not  yet  on  the  mountains  of  the  range,  but 
among  the  foot-hills.  Had  they  gained  the  higher  land 
it  is  not  probable  either  could  have  remained  on  his  feet 
many  moments  against  the  blasts. 

Such  protection  as  they  had  from  the  range,  however, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  freezing  to 
death  if  they  were  forced  to  remain  very  long  exposed  to 
the  elements,  and  yet  they  had  every  reason  to  believe 
no  shelter  could  be  found  for  many  miles  on  the  course 
they  were  then  pursuing. 

When  they  had  advanced  as  rapidly  as  was  possible 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  snow  was  wreathing  around 
them  more  like  frozen  vapor  than  a  regular  downpour, 
Soft  Tongue  said,  with  a  sigh: 

"It  is  not  possible  we  can  walk  till  morning,  and  yet 
to  stop  for  five  minutes  may  mean  death.  We  are  leav- 
ing behind  us  the  only  shelter." 

"  And  there  also  is  the  school,"  Little  Mexican  replied, 
in  a  meaning  tone. 

"Then  we  shall  keep  on?" 

"Better  anything  than  turn  back.  We  can  be  no 
worse  off'  than  Runaway  and  the  others." 
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It  was  necessary  they  should  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  make  any  headway  against  the  tempest. 

The  lethargy  which  precedes  death  by  freezing  was  al- 
ready creeping'  over  both,  and  yet  neither  for  a  moment 
thought  of  retracing  his  steps. 

Then  came  a  time  when  they  no  longer  made  any  ef- 
fort to  continue  conversation,  but  toiled  blindly  forward, 
almost  unconscious  of  what  they  did. 

They  had  ceased  to  speculate  upon  the  possible  fate  of 
their  friends,  who  were  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  ad- 
vance. Their  limbs  were  benumbed  beyond  the  sense  of 
feeling,  and  they  had  arrived  at  that  point  where  but  little 
was  needed  to  cause  them  to  cease  battling  for  life. 

They  had  clasped  hands  when  the  blizzard  first  came 
upon  them,  lest  they  should  be  separated  in  the  blinding 
whirl  beyond  the  possibility  of  finding  each  other  again, 
and  now  neither  had  the  strength  to  unclasp  his  nearly 
frozen  fingers.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  last  gleam 
of  consciousness  was  deserting  them  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  earth  gave  way  beneath  their  feet. 

There  was  a  sensation  of  sliding,  not  swiftly,  but  slowly. 
It  was  as  if  the  frosty  mantle  which  covered  the  hills  sud- 
denly enveloped  them,  and  then  all  was  a  blank. 

The  next  sensation  which  Soft  Tongue  experienced  w;is 
that  of  intense  relief  from  the  cutting  wind.  He  was  ly- 
ing as  comfortably  as  if  enveloped  in  furs,  and  the  pleas- 
ing sense  of  perfect  repose  prompted  him  to  remain  mo- 
tionless. Fortunately,  however,  his  mind  was  yet  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  admit  of  his  realizing  that  this  might 
be  the  languor  which  precedes  death  by  freezing,  as  he 
had  heard  it  described,  and  he  made  a  mighty  effort  to 
arouse  himself. 

Stretching  out  his  hands  as  far  as  possible  in  either 
direction  he  touched  Little  Mexican,  and  the  latter  mur- 
mured unintelligible  words. 

"Get  up.  ,  We  must  not  lie  here." 

"  What  has  happened?     Where  are  WD?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  it  is  time  we  found  out."  And 
Soft  Tongue  struggled  to  his  feet,  shaking  off  the  cover- 
ing of  snow,  which  was  not  so  heavy  but  that  he  could 
easily  rise  from  beneath  it. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  no  longer  felt  the  force  of  the 
wind.  He  could  hear  a  sound  such  as  would  be  made  by 
a  person  in  breathing,  but  many  hundred  times  greater 
in  volume,  and  yet  the  air  which  struck  his  benumbed 
body  seemed  almost  warm. 

"  It  is  no  longer  snowing,"  he  said,  as  he  raised  his 
face  in  the  direction  of  the  sky.  "  There  must  have  been 
a  slide,  and  we  have  been  carried  back  into  the  valley 
where  the  storm  cannot  reach  us." 

"Then  we  have  found  the  shelter  we  needed,"  and 
Little  Mexican  scrambled  to  his  feet,  feeling  a  delicious 
sensation  of  warmth  as  compared  with  the  pain  of  brav- 
ing the  storm. 

"I  do  not  understand  how  the  blizzard  should  have 
ceased  so  suddenly;  but  it  is  not  wise  that  we  I'emaiu 
quiet.  There  is  danger  of  freezing  to  death." 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

"Walk." 

"But  in  which  direction?" 

"  We  cannot  go  wrong  if  we  keep  on  ascending 
ground."  And,  taking  his  companion's  hand  in  his, 
Soft  Tongue  felt  his  way  with  his  feet  until  he  believed 
he  was  heading  in  the  right  direction. 

Then  the  two  started  painfully,  because  of  the  be- 
numbed condition  of  their  limbs,  but  before  a  dozen  steps 
had  been  taken  both  came  in  contact  with  what  seemed 
to  be  a  wall  of  rock. 

"There  are  bowlders  here.      We  have  hit  one." 

Soft  Tongue  felt  his  way  along  the  rocky  barrier,  but 
no  break  in  it  was  found  until  they  were  standing  once 
more  upon  the  drift  of  snow,  which  evidently  had  de- 
scended with  them. 


"We  will  go  back.  I  don't  remember  seeing  any 
such  line  of  bowlders  as  this,  and  yet  they  are  here." 
And  Soft  Tongue  retraced  his  steps,  holding  Little  Mex- 
ican (irmly  with  one  hand  as  he  passed  the  other  over  the 
surface  of  the  wall. 

In  this  slow  manner  the  boys  continued  on,  realizing 
each  moment  that  they  were  gaining  better  control  of 
their  frost-enchained  limbs,  and  yet  there  was  no  opening 
in  the  rocky  barrier  before  them. 

Then  the  truth  dawned  upon  Soft  Tongue. 

'•  We  have  been  carried  into  a  hole  or  ca>3,"  he  said, 
suddenly  coming  to  a  stand-still. 

"  But  why  do  we  feel  the  wind?"  Little  Mexican  asked, 
as  a  certain  puffing  sound  could  be  heard  at  intervals  of 
perhaps  sixty  or  eighty  seconds. 

"Most  likely  there  are  two  openings  to  the  cavern.  It 
is  certain  we  are  beneath  the  surface." 

"  Very  well.  We  can  be  content  to  stay  till  morning. 
I  hope  Runaway  and  the  others  have  as  good  a  shelter." 

"  But  if  the  storm  continues  we  may  be  blocked  in 
here." 

"  There  is  more  hope  of  our  being  able  to  dig  our  way 
out  than  there  was  of  remaining  alive  in  the  blizzard 
which  we  were  in  on  the  hill." 

"That  is  true;  but  yet  we  must  not  stay  here  motion- 
less. We  have  been  so  cold  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  feeling  of  warmth  is  not  the  same  sensation 
which  comes  before  freezing.  We  must  walk,  Narkivauzi, 
even  though  it  be  in  a  circle." 

"  I  am  certain  there  will  be  no  danger  in  sleeping,  for 
now  I  can  feel  that  I  have  hands  and  feet,  which  was 
more  than  could  have  been  said  while  on  the  hill." 

"It  is  safer  to  resist  the  desire  to  sleep,"  Soft  Tongue 
replied,  as  he  forced  his  companion  to  continue  the  exer- 
cise, but  in  a  circumscribed  space,  lest  they  should  strike 
against  the  barrier  which  apparently  encompassed  them 
on  every  side. 

They  were  no  far  beneath  the  surface  that  not  even  the 
howling  of  the  wind  could  be  heard,  and  the  blizzard, 
which  would  have  brought  death  to  them  if  they  had  re- 
mained outside  many  moments  longer,  now  had  no  ter- 
rors. 

Very  shortly  after  their  own  safety  seemed  to  be  assured, 
the  thoughts  of  both  went  out  to  their  companions  who, 
not  having  turned  back  to  assist  the  crippled  boy,  must 
have  been  higher  up  on  the  range  when  the  storm  began. 

"Unless  they  found  shelter,  they  are  no  longer  alive," 
Little  Mexican  said,  mournfully. 

"  It  may  be  they  reached  some  place  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  build  a  camp  of  bushes.  Runaway  knows  what  a 
blizzard  means  on  the  hills,  and  wouldn't  take  any  risks." 

"So  do  we  know,  and  yet  but  for  the  snow-slide  we 
would  be  sleeping  our  last  sleep." 

"'No  good  can  come  of  talking  about  them,"  Soft 
Tongue  replied,  quickly,  as  if  these  fruitless  conjectures 
caused  him  distress  of  mind.  "  It  seemed  positive  we 
would  freeze  to  death,  and  yet  an  accident  has  saved  us. 
They  may  have  fared  as  well — 

He  ceased  speaking'  suddenly  as  a  low  murmur,  such 
as  might  have  been  made  by  human  beings  in  conversa- 
tion, fell  upon  his  ear. 

Little  Mexican  started  in  surprise,  and  then  bent  for- 
ward, as  if  hoping  to  pierce  the  dense  gloom  with  his 
eyes. 

The  noise  ceased  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun,  and  Soft 
Tongue  said  in  a  whisper, 

"  There  must  be  others  here." 

"  We  should  have  heard  them  before." 

Soft  Tongue  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  clasping1 
his  companion's  hand  yet  more  firmly,  attempted  to 
make,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  a  survey  of  the  place  into 
which  they  had  fallen. 

Beginning  at  the  bank  of  snow  with  which  they  had 
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ided,  the  boys  groped  their  \vay  around  tin-  cavern. 

i.r  excavation.  whiche\er  ii  should  )>r  termed,  finding  no 

,11   ilir   apparently    solid  u  a  I  Is.  until  f  hey  arrived   al 

that  side  of  the  drift  opposite  which  the  survey-had  begun. 

As  thev   halted,  lli''   murmur  of  voices  coiilii    l>e   heard 
again,  and  I  his  time  tliere  was  no  mistaking  I  lie  sou  ml. 
"  \Ve  must  lie  in  a  eave."Sot'i  Tongue  whispered,  "and 


There  was  a  possibi  I  ii  y  they  might  better  their  condi- 
tion by  opening  up  coinmnnieai  ion  with  those  who  had 
iraiiiccl  the  same  shelter,  and  Soft  Tomjue  hegaii  hy  call- 
ing first  in  a  low  tone,  and  then  repealing  the  words  in  a 
louder  voice  as  no  reply  was  received. 

"  Ai!    Ail    It   is  a   friend  who  calls' " 

Not  until  several   moments  had  elapsed  was  any  answer 


IN    THE    CAVKIiX. 


the  fall  of  snow  has  shut  off  one  end  from  the  other,  per- 
haps imprisoning  those  on  the  opposite  side." 

"  Shall   we  call   out  to  them  ?" 

"  If  they  are  while  men,  they  are  our  enemies,  and  it  is 
iiol  lik'-lv  there  are  any  Indians  here." 

''  If  they  are  white  men,  our  escape  could  not  have  been 
known  when  they  took  shelter.'' 

"  But  why  should  we  tell  them  where  we  are?" 

"They  may  have  a  fire  or  blankets  to  share  with  boys 
who  need  them  as  we  do." 


returned,  and  then,  muffled  and  indistinct,  because  of  the 
curtain  of  snow  which  intervened,  they  heard  a  voice 
which  sounded  very  much  like  Runaway's. 

"We  are  enemies  to  no  one,  and  have  taken  refuge 
here  from  the  storm." 

In  another  instant  botb  Soft  Tongue  and  Little  Mexi- 
can were  shouting  "Mamilawoi!"  at  the  full  strength  of 
their  lungs,  and  delighted  by  hearing  replies  from  those 
whom  they  bad  feared  would  never  be  seen  again. 

lioth  now  attacked  the  barrier  of  snow,  digging  vigor- 
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ously  with  their  hands,  and  encouraging1  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  do  the  same.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
fugitives  from  the  school  were  reunited,  and  Soft  Tongue 
and  Little  Mexican  made  comparatively  happy  by  the 
warmth  of  a  small  fire  built  at  an  angle  in  the  rocks, 
where  the  wind,  which  came  in  gusts  and  hail  sounded  in 
their  ears  like  some  monster  breathing,  could  not  have 
any  effect  upon  the  tlame. 

Runaway  and  his  companions  soon  explained  how  they 
chanced  to  be  there.  After  leaving  t.lie  two  on  their 
errand  of  mercy,  the  main  portion  of  the  squad  had  con- 
tinued straight,  on  up  the  foot-hills  until  arriving'  at  the 
opening  of  this  place,  which  was  in  truth  a  cave. 

Here  they  sought  shelter  from  the  coming  storm,  tind- 
ing  the  ashes  of  a  fire,  and  sufficient  in  the  way  of  fuel 
to  kindle  a  blaze,  which  served  to  restore  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing to  their  numbed  limbs. 

\Vhen  the  snow-slide  came,  bringing  with  it  their  com- 
panions, the  boys  believed  the  entrance  to  be  entirely 
choked  up,  and  would  have  begun  to  burrow  their  way 
out,  but.  for  the  fact  of  having  heard  voices. 

Fearing  the  authorities  from  the  school  had  tracked 
them  to  this  point,  they  remained  nearly  silent,  speaking 
only  at  intervals,  until  they  were  hailed  by  Soft  Tongue. 

Now,  reclining  by  the  fire,  sheltered  from  the  elements, 
and  comparatively  safe  from  their  enemies  because  of  the 
storm  which  raged  above,  the  fugitives  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  delicious  sense  of  repose,  without  speculating 
very  much  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  peculiar  sobbing  of 
the  wind,  believing  it  resulted  from  the  fact  of  the  cavern's 
having  another  opening  a  short  distance  lower  down  the 
hill. 

It  was  decided  that  a  watch  should  be  kept  during  the 
night,  although  there  was  little  probability  those  whom 
they  feared  would  come  in  pursuit  before  morn  ing,  and  Soft 
Tongue  suggested  that  the  sentinels  occupy  their  time  by 
enlarging  the  opening  in  the  curtain  of  snow  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  entrance,  lest  it  should  freeze  so  solid 
as  to  imprison  them. 

Therefore  it  was  that  when  the  morning  came,  the  light 
of  day  crept  into  their  subterranean  hiding-place,  and  the 
leader  of  the  little  party  insisted  on  an  early  continuance 
of  the  journey. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  spent  in  getting  breakfast,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  had  nothing  to  prepare; 
and  in  this  poor  condition  for  the  forced  painful  march 
the  fugitives  started,  Soft  Tongue  leading  the  way,  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face,  as  if  to  encourage  his  companions  by 
his  example. 

The  snow  which  had  fallen  into  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern  had  so  hardened  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
clambering  up  on  it,  and  when  the  boys  reached  the  sur- 
face, now  crusted  with  ice,  the  cold  wind  struck  them 
like  half-frozen  water,  causing  the  bravest  to  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  the  task  before  them. 

The  strong-hearted  little  leader  halted  for  an  instant 
to  glance  back  over  the  trail  by  which  they  had  come, 
and  make  certain  the  enemy  was  not  in  close  pursuit. 
No  sign  of  life  could  be  seen.  Far  down  the  hill  the 
turbulent  stream,  now  almost  completely  choked  with 
ice,  dashed  and  roared  in  token  of  its  power  to  overthrow 
those  who  should  attempt  to  breast  its  current,  and  Soft 
Tongue  said,  triumphantly: 

"  We  have  a  friend  there,  even  though  we  were  treat- 
ed so  harshly  last  night.  The  white  man  cannot  cross 
now,  and  we  need  only  to  continue  on  till  the  tepees  of 
our  fathers  are  gained." 

Then  he  began  what  was  destined  to  be  a  most  painful 
march,  for  the  surface  of  the  snow  had  not  frozen  suffi- 
ciently to  bear  their  weight,  and  at  each  step  they  broke 
through  the  thin  coating  of  ice,  which  tore  their  ragged 
garments,  and  cut  cruelly  into  their  flesh. 

At  times  they  were  wading    waist-deep   in   the  frosty 


mass.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  make  long  detours,  in 
order  to  avoid  great  ribbed  drifts,  and  at  rare  intervals, 
where  the  wind  had  bared  the  earth,  was  it.  possible  to 
march  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  speed. 

Walking  closely  together,  that  the  weak  might  be  aided 
by  the  strong,  the  little  party  toiled  manfully  on,  leaving 
behind  them  a  trail  of  blood,  but  making  light  of  their 
sufferings  as  they  thought  of  the  homes  to  be  gained  by 
this  pain  and  privation. 

CHAPTER     IV. 

HE  record  of  this  day's  journey  can  be 
given  in  few  words,  for  one  hour  was 
spent  the  same  as  another  from  the  time 
the  boys  started  in  the  morning'  until 
the  sun  sank  in  the  west. 

It  was  a  constant  struggle  on  the  part 
of  each  to  gam  the  summit  of  the  range 
and  keep  in  subjection  the  hunger  which  assailed  him. 

The  repose  they  had  had  in  the  cave  was  by  no  means 
as  much  as  was  needed  after  the  fatigue  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  journey,  therefore  they  were  weary  as  well  as  in 
need  of  food  when  Soft  Tongue  started  off  so  bravely 
through  the  frozen  snow,  and  each  hour  it  became  more 
difficult  to  continue  the  exhausting  labor. 

Surely  never  did  a  Navajo  display  more  bravery  than 
Soft  Tongue,  as  he  continued  a  few  paces  in  advance, 
forcing  himself  to  speak  always  in  a  cheery  tone  to  his 
companions,  and  halting  only  in  order  to  assist  some  of 
the  weaker  members  of  the  party. 

One  would  have  said  he  was  on  a  pleasure  excursion 
rather  than  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life,  and  when  the 
day  was  nearly  spent  they  were  well  up  toward  the  sum- 
mits of  the  range. 

Each  of  his  companions  in  turn  had  declared  it  was 
impossible  to  go  any  further,  insisting  a  snow  hut  should 
be  built  that  they  might  encamp  until  the  following  7iiorii- 
ing;  but  he  constantly  urged  them  forward,  reminding 
the  grumblers  that  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain food  until  the  barrier  had  been  surmounted,  and 
picturing  in  glowing  colors  the  pleasures  which  would  be 
theirs  once  the  Reservation  had  been  gained. 

''Our  fathers  will  not  allow  us  to  be  carried  away  to 
school  again  after  we  tell  them  what  we  have  suffered," 
he  said,  when  a  longer  speech  than  usual  was  necessary 
to  revive  the  courage  of  the  weary  party.  "We  shall 
remain  on  the  Reservation,  and  when  it  is  possible  to  say 
we  walked  from  Grand  Junction  to  Fort  Wingate  in  De- 
cember, half  clad,  without  weapons  and  without  food, 
who  can  deny  us  the  right  to  call  ourselves  warriors? 
We  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  boys,  but  men,  and 
even  if  our  sufferings  become  greater  we  shall  be  re- 
paid." 

"Yes,  by  death,"  Runaway  replied,  impatiently.  "It 
is  impossible  we  could  suffer  more  and  live." 

''  Others  have  done  so,  and  why  not  we?  Death  comes 
more  quickly  to  him  who  waits  for  it,  and  by  struggling 
now  we  shall  save  our  lives." 

Not  until  the  shadows  of  night  were  merged  into  the 
gloom  of  darkness  did  Soft  Tongue  cease  his  efforts  to 
urge  his  companions  on,  and  then,  instead  of  throwing 
himself  upon  the  snow  as  did  Runaway  and  several  of  the 
party,  who  declared  they  were  too  nearly  exhausted  to  be 
able  to  make  any  further  exertion,  lie  with  Little  Mexican 
set  about  forming  such  a  shelter  as  would. at  least  protect 
them  from  the  night  winds,  cheering  his  tired  friends 
meanwhile  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  was  considerably  higher  than  when  they 
started  in  the  morning. 

"  We  shall  110  longer  be  forced  to  contend  against  the 
ice,"  lie  said;  "and  once  beyond  the  range  can  count  on 
finding  the  streams  open,  when  by  building  a  raft  we 
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shall  !»•  able  to  rest,  and  at  the  same  lime  advance  toward 
our  homes." 

Fes;  but  now  we  shall  sink  deeper  in  (lie  snow,  and 
find  places  over  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  pass  be- 
cause of  the  drifts."  Runaway  Crumbled. 

"  Then  we  can  make  snow  shoes.  There  will  always  be 
a  chance  left  open  if  we  do  not  despair." 

Soft  Tongue  «as  far  from  feeling  as  cheerful  in  mind 
as  he  would  have  his  companions  bcheve.  He  knew  full 
well  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  and 
when  the  wall  of  snow  had  been  piled  as  high  as  was 
thought  necessary,  and  he  nestled  among1  his  friends  for 
mutual  warmth,  his  heart  was  very  heavy. 

The  fugitives  "•ained  i,ut  little  sleep  on  this  night.  The 
combination  of  hunger  and  cold  prevented  them  from 
sinking  into  the  unconsciousness  of  slumber  many  mo- 
ments at  a  time,  and  all  were  heartily  glad  when  the 
rising  sun  admitted  of  their  resuming  the  weary  march. 

By  this  time  they  were  nearly  famished,  and  knowing 
it.  would  be  impossible  to  procure  food  until  they  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  range,  their  eagerness  to  scale  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  up  whose  side  they  had  been 
clambering  with  so  much  difficulty,  increased. 

The  air  was  warm  and  balmy;  the  snow  had  already 
beinin  to  show  signs  of  yielding  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
Soft  Tongue  said,  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  move  his  stiffened 
limbs  rapidly, 

"  In  two  hours  we  shall  be  at  the  highest  point,  and 
then  will  come  the  descent." 

''Yes;  and  the  snow-slides,  too,'' Runaway  said.  ''Who 
can  tell  whether  we  will  not  be  buried  before  we  can 
descend  this  mountain?" 

"No  one.  It  is  for  us  to  learn,  and  that  we  shall  do 
quickly." 

Speak  cheerfully  as  he  would,  Soft  Tongue  was  unable 
longer  to  prevent  his  companions  from  falling  into  a 
state  of  despondency,  and  when  considerably  more  than 
the  specified  time  having  elapsed,  they  began  the  down- 
ward journey,  each  of  the  fugitives,  with  the  exception  of 
the  leader  and  Little  Mexican,  moved  like  a  boy  from 
whom  all  hope  has  fled. 

Now  the  heat  seemed  as  painful  as  the  cold  had  thirty- 
six  hours  previous,  and  even  the  well-worn  clothing,  so 
insufficient  to  protect  them  against  the  rigor  of  the  cli- 
mate when  they  started,  became  burdensome. 

On  every  hand  could  be  seen  signs  of  that  concerning 
which  Runaway  had  spoken. 

The  snow,  which  had  been  accumulating  since  winter 
beuan,  hung  in  huge  drifts  from  the  bowlders,  need- 
ing only  the  slightest  jar  to  start  it  on  its  destructive-- 
course to  the  valley,  and  from  every  overhanging  point 
rested  tons  of  half -thawed  masses  which  threatened 
momentarily  to  overwhelm  the  weary  travellers. 

Soft  Tongue  led  the  way  with  the  greatest  caution, 
avoiding  those  paths  which  seemed  most  dangerous,  how- 
ever much  more  easily  they  could  have  been  traversed, 
and  keeping  well  in  advance  of  his  companions  in  order 
that  he  might  be  the  first  to  meet  any  danger  that  arose. 

From  the  time  the  descent  was  begun  until  the  after- 
noon was  half  spent  not  a  word  had  been  spoken,  and 
then  the  leader  electrified  his  followers  by  saying  in  a 
low  tone,  as  he  glanced  up  at  the  huge  bank  of  snow 
which  seemed  ready  to  fall : 

"  Don't  cry  out,  for  even  the  sound  of  our  voices  may 
bring  an  avalanche  down  upon  us.  Just  ahead  I  can  see 
a  log  cabin.  If  any  one  is  living  there  we  shall  get  food. 
If  not,  a  place  in  which  we  can  rest  with  safety." 

It  was  well  he  gave  the  warning  to  his  companions, 
otherwise  they  would  have  shouted  with  joy  as  they 
pressed  forward  eagerly  until  a  rude  hut  could  be  seen, 
for  it  is  a  well-known,  fact  that  even  the  vibration  of  a 
human  voice  will  detach  an  avalanche  at  certain  times, 
•nul  once  one  should  be  started  on  that  almost  sheer 


descent,  every  trembling  pile  of  snow  would  join  it  in  a 
mad  rush  for  the  valley. 

Now  the  fugitives  moved  more  rapidly.  Fatigue  was 
forgotten  momentarily  in  the  thought  that  hunger  would 
soon  be  appeased. 

More  than  one  of  the  party  floundered  through  the 
damp  drifts,  and  would  have  fallen  in  the  race  to  what 
all  hoped  might  prove  a  place  of  refuge,  but  for  the 
watchfulness  of  Soft  Tongue. 

His  vigilance  did  not  relax  for  a  single  instant  until 
they  stood  before  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  then  Little 
Mexican  cried  gleefully: 

"  \Ve  shall  yet.  food!  See,  the  hunter  is  coming!"  and 
he  pointed  directly  across  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
could  be  seen  a  man  advancing  cautiously  with  a  burden 
on  his  shoulders. 

The  words  had  hardly  been  spoken  when  Soft  Tongue 
heard  a  dull  heavy  sound  far  up  the  range,  apparently 
directly  above  the  cabin. 

In  an  instant,  he  realized  that  a  mass  of  snow  had  been 
detached,  thus  sowing  the  seed  of  an  avalanche. 

"Quick!  For  your  lives!"  he  shouted,  bursting  open 
the  door  of  the  cabin,  which  had  been  but  loosely  fast- 
ened, and  literally  forcing  his  companions  before  him,  he 
succeeded  .-u  closing  it  just  as  the  roar  of  the  avalanche 
rang  out  with  awful  distinctness. 

They  were  in  a  shelter,  but  one  which  it  seemed  would 
avail  nothing  against  the  overwhelming  masses  which 
could  be  heard  thundering  down  the  mountain-side. 

Then  came  a  shock  and  vibration  of  the  building,  which 
tossed  the  movable  articles  to  and  fro  violently,  a  sudden 
shutting  out  of  the  light,  a  wavy  rocking  motion,  a  de- 
cided settling  as  if  the  cabin  of  logs  was  being  forced 
into  the  earth,  and  all  was  still. 

While  one  might  have  counted  ten  the  boys  remained 
silent  and  motionless,  and  then  Runaway  asked,  in  a 
trembling  voice, 

"Has  the  snow  been  stopped  in  its  flight  '." 

"  It  has  buried  us,"  Soft  Tongue  replied,  trying  to 
speak  in  a  natural  tone.  "Some  of  the  larger  drifts  must 
have  protected  the  cabin,  and  we  are  allowed  to  live  a 
little  longer." 

A  wail  from  his  companions  told  how  necessary  it  was 
he  should  summon  all  his  courage  at  this  time,  and  as  a 
means  of  doing  so,  he  called  upon  Runaway,  who  carried 
the  matches,  to  light  one  that  they  might  gain  some  idea 
of  the  interior  of  the  hut. 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  Little  Mexican,  re- 
alizing the  necessity  of  retaining  the  light,  looked  around 
him  for  something  with  which  to  feed  the  flame.  A  half- 
consumed  candle  lay  on  a  small  shelf  near  the  fireplace, 
and  to  the  wick  of  this  the  match  was  applied. 

"  Now  we  know  some  one  has  been  living  here,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  we  can  satisfy  our  hunger,"  Soft 
Tongue  said,  "and  that  should  be  enough  for  us." 

It  seemed  difficult  for  Runaway  to  convince  himself 
they  had  really  been  buried  by  the  avalanche,  and  his 
first  act  was  to  open  the  door  which  the  leader  had  closed 
behind  them.  Upon  doing  so  the  snow  could  be  seen 
packed  solidly  in  front  of  the  aperture,  as  if  beaten  into 
place  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  shutter  which  served  as 
window  was  unbolted,  and  here  it  was  as  at  the  door. 

Soft  Tongue  ran  to  the  fireplace,  for  a  very  unpleasant 
thought  had  occurred  to  him.  If  the  snow  was  so  firmly 
lodged  it  might  not  be  possible  to  build  a  fire,  and  such 
provisions  as  would  likely  be  found  in  a  hunter's  cabin 
could  hardly  serve  to  satisfy  their  hunger  while  in  an 
uncooked  state. 

It  is  true  the  snow  had  not  fallen  down  the  chimney, 
but  that  might  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  foliage  above  prevented  it,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
learn  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 
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There  was  a  supply  of 
light  wood  near  the  lire- 
place,  and  converting  this 
into  kindlings  with  a. 
knife  he  found  upon  the 
table.  Soft  Tongue  started 
a  tiny  blaze,  bis  compan- 
ions watching  him  eager- 
ly, for  they  had  begun 
to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  his  movements. 

At  first  the  smoke  in- 
stead of  ascending  came 
out  into  the  cabin,  and 
Runaway  said  in  a  tone  of 
despair,  "It  will  be  no  use 
to  build  a  fire,  unless  you 
wish  to  suffocate  us  all." 

"I  am  not  so  certain 
of  that,"  Soft  Tongue  re- 
plied, cheerily,  crouching 
near  the  floor  to  protect 
his  eyes  from  the  smoke. 
''  If  the  limbs  of  the  trees 
have  prevented  the  snow 
from  falling  into  the  cab- 
in through  the  chimney 
it  is  possible  we  may  yet 
get  a  vent,"  and  he  piled 
carefully  above  the  blaze 
the  driest  of  the  wood. 

For  ten  minutes  the 
cabin  was  densely  filled 
with  smoke,  forcing  the 
occupants  to  cover  their 
faces,  and  then  it  was  as 
if  the  smoke  began  to 
pass  away.  The  air  grew 
lighter,  the  blaze  leaped 
up  more  cheerily,  and 
Soft  Tongue  said,  as  he 
searched  for  fuel : 

"  We  only  have  to  have 
patience.  The  heat  of  the 
fire  will  soon  thawenough 
of  the  snow  to  clear  the 
chimney." 

"But  if  we  can't  get  outside  for  wood  it  isn't  likely 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  it  burning  a  great  while,"  and 
Runaway  looked  as  if  he  was  determined  to  find  some 
cause  for  un happiness. 

Soft  Tongue  opened  a  small  door  at  one  end  of  the 
hut,  disclosing  a  sort  of  shed,  which  was  filled  with  fuel 
cut  in  convenient  lengths  for  the  fireplace. 

By  this  time  his  companions  began  to  gain  courage, 
and  looked  about  them  for  means  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
which  was  making  itself  felt  now  they  were  in  compara- 
tive safety. 

They  had  no  hesitation  in  using  anything  which  might 
be  found,  for  there  could  be  little  question  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  probable  owner  whom  they  had  seen  approaching 
the  hut. 

Above  him  were  dozens  of  overhanging  masses,  all  of 
which  must  have  been  detached  by  the  shock  of  the  ava- 
lanche, and  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  he  now  lay  a 
corpse  in  the  valley  below,  buried  beneath  tons  upon  tons 
of  rock,  foliage,  and  snow. 

A  search  of  the  building  revealed  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  a  good  position  to  withstand  the  long  siege  which 
must  necessarily  ensue. 

There  were  sufficient  skins  and  blankets  to  serve  as 
comfortable  beds  for  all,  cooking  utensils,  a  table,  three 
rough  stools,  a  clock,  a  fairly  good  supply  of  candles, 
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tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  with  pork  and  flour  enough  to  serve 
the  party,  as  nearly  as  Soft  Tongue  could  estimate,  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Once  assured  of  their  safety,  Little  Mexican  proposed 
that  they  indulge  in  a  hearty  meal,  which  was  what  all 
stood  most  in  need  of,  and  at  the  same  time  he  set  about 
carrying  the  suggestion  into  effect  by  acting  the  part  of 
cook. 

Soft  Tongue  assisted  to  the  extent  of  making  coffee, 
afterward  setting  out  such  supplies  of  cooked  provisions 
as  could  be  found,  which  consisted  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
evidently  cooked  in  a  frying-pan,  and  a  small  number  of 
drop-cakes,  thoroughly  soaked  in  lard. 

As  a  rule  Indian  boys  are  not  fastidious  regarding 
their  food,  but  even  had  this  party  been  so,  hunger  would 
have  prevented  them  from  indulging  in  anything-  of  the 
kind.  Before  Little  Mexican  finished  his  task  Runaway 
and  the  others  began  to  eat  ravenously,  and  quite  an  in- 
I'oad  had  been  made  upon  the  larder  before  the  cooks 
could  get  their  portion. 

When,  finally,  the  meal  was  concluded,  each  made  for 
himself  a  bed  of  furs  upon  the  Hoor,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Soft  Tongue  and  Little  Mexican,  all  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  repose  which  was  so  sadly  needed. 

The  responsibility  the  leader  of  the  party  felt  was  so 
great  that,  weary  though  he  was,  slumber  would  not  come 
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quickly  a  I,  his  bidding,  and  he  sal  in  front  of  the  fire 
tliinkimj-  Over  I  In-  situation,  until  Lilt  le  Mexican  asked. 

"  1  >o  you  fear  we  may  not  lie  alile  to  leave  lllis  place 
hefore  I  he  provisions  arc  gone  '" 

"  ,\o  one  can  tell.       \Ve  are  safe  now.  and  that  should 

lie  enough." 

"  Hut  yon  think  \ve  may  be  forced  to  slay  here  many 
days 

"  Ye*.  ev<  11  if  the  thaw  continues  no  longer  than  we 
have  reason  to  hope  for.  It'  the  cold  comes  again  now, 
we  shall  lie  imprisoned  beneath  this  pile  of  snow,  unable 
to  yet  out  until  spring,  unless 

"Unless  what;"  Little  Mexican  asked,  impatiently. 

"  I'nless  we  could  tunnel  our  way  out." 

"  \Vhy  cannot   that   he  done  f" 

''What  would  becdiiic  of  the  snow  which  we  would 
lake  from  the  tunnel  J" 

"Briny  it  into  the  cabin  and  shed." 

"  I  loth  places  would  be  II  lied  lie  fore  we  had  dug  twenty 
feet,  and  this  slide  may  extend  a  hundred  times  that  dis- 
tance." 

Little  Mexican  was  silent.  Although  they  had  been 
saved  from  immediate  death  by  the  avalanche,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  their  lives  were  prolonged  simply  that  the 
time  of  sufTeriug  might  be  lengthened. 

CHAPTER     V. 

F  the  fugitives  had  not  been  so  sadly  in 
need  of  rest  that  their  eyes  closed  im- 
mediately hunger  was  appeased,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  party  would  have  found 
siillieient  cause  for  fear  that  the  danger 
had  not  wholly  vanished,  even  though 
the  avalanche  had  long- since  passed  over 
them.  For  some  time  after  the  catastrophe  the  timbers 
of  the  cabin  gave  forth  ominous  creaks  and  groans,  as  if 
the\  were  settling  beneath  the  heavy  load  which  had  so 
suddenly  been  precipitated  upon  them. 

Soft  Tongue,  engrossed  by  thoughts  of  possible  suffer- 
ing which  the  future  might  have  in  store  for  them,  gave 
no  heed  to  these  noises,  until  Little  Mexican  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  unpleasant  fact  by  saying. 

"There  must  be  a  great  weight  on  the  roof  of  the  hut.'' 

"'  Many  tons." 

"And  if  it  should  give  way — 

"Then  there  would  not  be  reason  to  fear  starvation, 
since  we  should  110  longer  be  in  this  world." 

"It  would  be  better  to  die  quickly  than  linger  many 
days." 

"No  good  can  come  of  talking  about  what  may  never 
happen.  We  have  as  much  need  of  sleep  as  they,"  and 
Soft  Tongue  pointed  to  their  slumbering  companions. 

"  Runaway  has  no  thought  save  for  the  present.  If 
he  is  neither  cold  nor  hungry  he  is  satisfied." 

"1'erhaps  it  is  well  we  follow  his  example  for  a 
while." 

"But  the  timbers  of  the  roof  cannot  bear  much  more 
strain,  and  if  another  slide  of  snow  should  come — 

"Let  us  sleep."  And  Soft  Tongue  spread  out  the  furs 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  himself.  "  lieath  will  not 
come  more  quickly  because  we  are  unable  to  see  it." 

This  remark  was  not  calculated  to  give  Little  Mexican 
any  relief  of  mind,  but  he  understood  that  if  dangers  were 
to  IM-  met  he  would  be  better  prepared  for  whatever  might 
come  by  a  certain  amount  of  repose,  and  at  once  follow- 
ed his  friend's  example. 

The  timbers  continued  to  give  forth  their  groans  of 
protest  against,  the  heavy  weight,  bending  inward  until  it 
seemed  certain  they  must  be  torn  from  their  fastenings, 
but  the  tired  boys  soon  closed  their  eyes  in  slumber  de- 
npite  ihe  ominous  sounds. 

Not  until  after  many  hours  had  passed  did  either  of  the 


fugitives  awaken  siillicienlly  to  be  sensible  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  when  linally  Soft  Tongue  leaped  to  his 
the  hands  of  the  (dock  pointed  to  the  hour  of  six. 
The  lire  had  burned  itself  out;  the  candle  was  only  a 
Smudge  Of  grease  Upon  the  table,  anil  there  \\.-is  nolhillg 

save'  t  be  sense  of  continued  repose  to  show  whether  they 
had  slept  until  the  close  of  the  day  or  through  another 
night. 

Soft  Toiiyue  concluded  this  last  was  the  fact,  since  the 
ashes  were  cold,  and  at  once  realized  it.  was  time  to  put 
into  execution  a  plan  he  had  formed  immediately  before 
slumber  <  losed  his  eyelids. 

J'.uilding  a  lire,  he  began  cooking  another  meal,  under- 
standing from  his  own  feelings  that  his  companions 
would  be  hungry  again  when  they  awakened,  and  while 
engaged  in  this  work  Little  Mexican  joined  him. 

Not  until  the  two  had  prepared  the  meal  were  the  oth- 
ers aroused,  and  they  needed  but  one  invitation  to  par- 
take of  the  plentiful  supply. 

This  done.  Runaway  stretched  himself  out  on  the  skins 
again,  as  if  he  would  indulge  in  more  slumber,  and  Soft 
Tongue  said,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance: 

"There  is  no  longer  any  good  reason  why  we  should 
sleep.  It  is  time  we  were  at  work." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  except  cook  while  we  are  shut  up 
here?"  Runaway  asked,  in  surprise. 

"Very  much.  Unless  we  make  our  way  through  the 
snow  before  the  thaw  has  come  to  an  end,  we  shall  be 
imprisoned  here  till  spring,  and  you  can  see  the  store  of 
provisions." 

"Do  you  think  it  possible  to  make  a  tunnel?"  Little 
Mexican  asked,  in  surprise,  remembering  the  conversation 
in  regard  to  the  matter  shortly  before  he  fell  asleep. 

"There  is  plenty  of  wood.  We  can  melt  the  snow, 
and  pour  it  out  of  the  door  in  the  form  of  water." 

Runaway  and  two  of  his  friends  were  positive  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  by  such  a  plan,  but  the  others  were 
willing  to  make  the  experiment,  and  the  task  was  begun 
ai  once. 

Boards  were  formed  into  rude  shovels,  a  huge  fire  built, 
and  over  it  was  suspended  a  kettle.  Beginning  at  the 
door,  Soft  Tongue  set  the  example,  first  filling  the  kettle, 
and  then  packing  the  snow  into  such  portions  of  the  .shed 
as  was  not  already  occupied  by  wood. 

Runaway  positively  refused  to  perform  labor  which  he 
believed  would  prove  useless,  but  lay  upon  a  bed  of  skins 
while  the  others  worked  industriously. 

Little  Mexican  attended  to  melting  the  snow,  empty- 
ing the  kettle,  whenever  it  was  filled  with  water,  out  of 
the  door,  where  it  would  run  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  tun- 
nel. Before  the  boys  had  been  thus  engaged  half  an  hour, 
it  was  learned  that  the  first  rush  of  the  avalanche  had 
brought  down  a  quantity  of  small  trees  and  bushes,  leav- 
ing them  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  cabin  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  would  serve  to  support  the  top  of  the 
tunnel,  preventing  the  mass  above  from  caving  in  upon 
the  laborers. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  an  excavation  had  been  made 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  straight  toward  the  valley, 
and  now  it  was  no  longer  necessary  either  to  melt  the 
snow  or  carry  it  into  the  cabin,  for  the  drift  was  not 
packed  so  tiyhtU  hut  that,  by  a  little  additional  labor,  it 
was  possible  to  press  it  back  on  either  side  until  a  passage 
was  formed. 

Then  the  boys  were  startled  by  hearing  what  sounded 
like  the  voice  of  a  human  being  in  distress,  and  for  a  few 
moments  all  labor  was  stopped  as  they  stood  gazing  at 
each  other  in  dismay. 

Even  Soft  Tongue  was  frightened.  He  had  been 
taught  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  who 
roam  through  the  world  seeking  to  work  mischief,  and 
it  seemed  positive  something  of  the  kind  now  menaced 
them. 
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"Could  it  be  the  man  we  saw  just  before  the  ava- 
lanche came?"  Little  Mexican  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"He  must  have  been  carried  into  the  valley — 

Another  groan  was  heard,  apparently  coming  from  the 
drift  directly  above  their  heads,  and  all  save  Soft  Tongue 
and  Little  Mexican  ran  trembling  with  fear  into  the 
cabin. 

The  leader  of  the  party  did  his  best  to  appear  unmovrd. 
and  when  he  saw  his  friend's  face  paling  with  terror,  lie 
mustered  sufficient  courage  to  say  in  a  reasonably  firm 
voice: 

"We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  grow  afraid.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  remain  here  many  days,  and  we  can- 
not spend  our  time  hiding  from  whatever  may  be  trying 
to  work  us  harm." 

"  What  shall  we  do?" 

"  Meet  it  at  once  instead  of  trembling  before  it." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  it  is?" 

"I  do  not  know;  but  the  others  must  think  we  are 
brave,  however  frightened  we  may  be  at  heart." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do?"  Little  Mexican  asked,  in  a 
whisper,  struggling  against  the  inclination  to  run  away. 

"  Dig  through  at  the  spot  from  which  the  noise  came." 

Little  Mexican  gave  vent  to  a  sob,  much  as  one  does 
when  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  but  did  not  trust 
himself  to  speak. 

"  We  will  work  fast,  and  the  danger  will  soon  be  met," 
Soft  Tongue  said,  as  he  began  an  attack  at  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel,  not  even  glancing  at  his  companion. 

Showers  of  snow  fell  around  the  two  boys  under  re- 
peated blows  of  the  wooden  shovel,  and,  gaining  courage 
from  his  companion's  bold  appearance,  Little  Mexican 
joined  manfully  in  the  task. 

It  was  possible  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  a  short 
time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  shovel 
the  snow  away,  and  as  it  fell  they  mounted  higher  and 
higher  above  the  level  of  the  tunnel. 

Save  for  the  fact  that  the  mound  rose  constantly  be- 
neath their  feet,  it  would  soon  have  been  impossible  to 


continue  the  work,  so  rapidly  did  the  shovels  of  wood 
bore  through  the  drift;  and  when  the  excavation  which 
had  cost  them  so  much  labor  was  nearly  choked  at  this 
point,  Runaway  ventured  to  come  out  of  his  place  of 
refuge. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there?"  he  asked,  angrily.  "  Is 
it  not  enough  that  we  should  be  warned  to  stop  the  sense- 
less work  of  digging  a  tunnel?  Must  you  brave  the  evil 
spirits  ?" 

"I  would  rather  do  that  than  run  away  from  them," 
Soft  Tongue  replied,  without  ceasing  his  labor. 

"Do  yon  want  to  destroy  us  all?" 

"  Little  Mexican  and  I  will  meet  the  danger.  You  and 
the  others  who  are  so  brave  can  remain  hidden  in  the 
cabin." 

Runaway  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  angry  reply, 
when  a  cry  of  dismay  burst  from  Soft  Tongue's  lips,  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  dark  heavy  body  came  rolling  down 
through  the  hole  which  had  been  dug. 

This  was  too  much  for  Runaway's  small  amount  of 
courage,  and.  with  a  loud  shriek,  he  lied  with  all  speed  to 
the  cabin,  closing  and  barring  the  door  behind  him. 

That  which  had  fallen  through  the  opening  overturned 
both  Soft  Tongue  and  Little  Mexican,  and  when  it  was 
possible  to  shake  off  the  weight  of  snow  which  had  ac- 
companied the  object,  both  might  have  followed  their 
companion  in  his  ignominious  retreat,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  leader  was  forced  to  scramble  over  the  cause  of  the 
alarm. 

"It  is  a  white  man!"  lie  exclaimed,  and  the  words  ar- 
rested Little  Mexican's  flight.  "He  must  be  the  owner 
of  the  cabin,  who  has  been  trying  to  get  to  his  home,  and 
fell  through  the  drift  when  we  had  loosened  the  snow.'1 

The  boys  did  not  stop  to  speculate  as  to  how  he  escaped 
from  what  seemed  like  certain  death  when  the  avalanche 
went  thundering  down  into  the  valley,  but  began  to  ex- 
amine him  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  why  he  remained 
so  still  and  silent,  like  one  dead. 

There  was  good  cause  for  him  to  lay  motionless,  and.. 
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in  fact,  il  seemed  positive  life  bad  already  departed. 
Although  unable  to  determine  Ilir  exact  extent,  the 
l»>\  s  could  see  he  had  received  severe  injuries.  (  hie  arm 
was  doubled  under  bis  back,  as  if  broken,  bis  face  was 

covered  with  blood,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  clothing 
torn  from  the  body. 

"  Is  he  alive?"  Little  Mexican  asked,  as  his  friend  pressed 
his  hand  over  the  man's  heart. 

"  Yes;  but  unless  something  can  be  done  for  him,  deatli 
must  come  soon.  Let  us  gel  him  into  the  cabin." 

Then  he  shouted  loudly  for  Runaway,  but  that  tim- 
id boy  did  not  show  himself  until  the  wounded  man  had 
been  dragged  nearly  to  the  threshold  of  the  hut,  and 
then  he  opened  the  door  a  few  inches  to  ask  in  an  injured 
tone, 

"  If  that  is  a  white  man,  why  do  you  bring  him  here?" 

"To  save  liis  life;  he  is  not  dead." 

"  Then  he  may  stay  where  he  is.  No  one  can  say  how 
long  we  shall  be  shut  in  here,  and  there  is  no  more  than 
we  want  for  ourselves.  We  have  good  reason  to  know 
the  white  men  are  our  enemies." 

"  This  one  lived  here.  It  is  his  food  we  have  been  eat- 
ing; and  if  he  needs  what  is  left,  we  are  the  oiies  who 
should  remain  outside." 

"  You  cannot  bring  him  in." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Mamilawoi ;  we  are  too  near  death  our- 
selves to  quarrel;  but  I  say  to  you  that  the  owner  of  this 
cabin  shall  be  taken  inside,  and  if  you  try  to  prevent  us 
there  will  be  trouble  for  some  one." 

Runaway  knew  full  well  that  Soft  Tongue  would  keep 
his  word,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  bring  about  a  tight  with 
one  who  was  his  superior  in  strength;  therefore  he  left 
the  door  open,  contenting  himself  with  retreating  to  the 
wood-shed  when  the  injured  man  was  brought  into  the 
room. 

Two  of  the  other  boys  assisted  in  caring  for  the  stranger, 
who  was  placed  on  a  couch  of  furs  near  the  fire,  where 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  his  suffering  from  the  cold, 
and  then  Soft  Tongue  set  about  restoring  him  to  con- 
sciousness by  bathing  his  face  with  moistened  snow. 

In  this  task  he  was  successful  after  five  or  six  minutes 
had  elapsed,  and  the  man  looked  around  woiuleringly  at 
the  many  faces. 

"  Was  it  you  I  saw  near  the  door  of  the  cabin  when 
the  avalanche  fell?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  we  had  time  to  get  inside  before  the  snow  struck 
the  hut.  What  can  we  do  for  you?" 

"Give  me  water." 

Fortunately  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  this 
liquid  on  hand,  which  Little  Mexican  had  saved  while 
melting  the  snow,  and  the  wounded  man  drank, until  Soft 
Tongue,  fearing  lest  he  would  do  himself  some  injury, 
wrenched  the  mug  from  his  grasp. 

"Your  arm  is  broken,"  the  boy  said. 

"Yes,  an'  it  oughter  be  straightened  out  somehow. 
Do  you  think  you  could  make  a  try  at  settin'  it?" 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  say." 

Grievously  injured  though  the  man  was,  he  could  give 
directions  for  attending  to  his  own  wounds,  and  Soft 
Tongue  followed  them  implicitly  until  the  task  was  fin- 
ished. 

"  It  ain't  a  very  neat  job,  I'll  allow,"  the  hunter  said, 
grimly;  "  but  I  reckon  it  has  been  done  so  the  bones  will 
knit  together  in  time.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  me 
you  boys  happened  along  just  as  you  did." 

"Is  there  nothing  more  we  can  do  for  you '." 

"There's  liniment  in  a  bottle  behind  the  clock.  I  wish 
you  would  give  me  a  good  rubbing  with  it,  an'  perhaps 
you'll  find  out  if  I'm  broken  up  any  worse  than  appears 
from  what  I  can  see." 

"  Do  I  hurt  you?"  Soft  Tongue  asked,  when  he  had  be- 
gun to  rub  the  man's  swollen  limbs. 

"It  stands  to  reason  you  ain't  ticklin'  me;  but  I'd  be  a 


poor  sort  of  chip  if  I  couldn't  stand  a  little  pain  after 
what  I've  jest  been  dragged  through.  Put  on  all  your 
strength  to  the  rubbin';  but  give  the  broken  arm  a  wide 
berth,  for  it's  like  touchin'  a  nerve  to  hit  that." 

Little  Mexican  assisted  his  friend  in  this  labor,  and  the 
two  continued  it  until  the  hunter  asked  for  something  to 
eat. 

Soft  Tongue  at  once  began  to  prepare  such  a  meal  as 
he  fancied  the  sufferer  would  relish,  and  while  he  was 
thus  employed,  Runaway  sat  in  one  corner  watching 
sulkily  his  every  movement,  but  without  making  any 
offer  to  assist. 

Little  Mexican  remained  by  the  injured  man's  side  ap- 
plying the  liniment,  until  the  latter  insisted  he  had  been 
cared  for  sufficiently. 

"  You  can  let  up  on  this  work  now.  If  I'm  goin'  to 
pull  through  at  all,  I  oughter  be  able  to  do  it  on  what 
you've  done  in  the  way  of  patchin'.  Now  tell  me  how 
you  happened  to  be  on  this  range?" 

Soft  Tongue,  despite  Runaway's  signals  to  remain  si- 
lent, gave  a  truthful  account  of  their  school  life  and  the 
reasons  for  leaving  Grand  Junction,  saying,  in  conclu- 
sion, 

"  I  do  not  think  you  would  tell  those  at  the  school  where 
vie  are  if  it  was  possible;  but  our  secret  is  safe  while  you 
are  unable  to  leave  this  place." 

"And  so  it  would  be,  boy,  if  I  stood  face  to  face  with 
them  you've  no  cause  to  like.  If  I  come  out  all  right  of 
the  whirl  I've  been  through,  it  shall  be  my  business  to  see 
you  safe  to  the  Navajo  Reservation." 

CHAPTER     VI. 

HEN  the  invalid  had  been  fed,  and  a  full 
pot  of  coffee  placed  where  it  could  be 
most  conveniently  reached,  he  asked  Soft 
Tongue, 

"Didn't  you  see  me  just   before    the 
avalanche  came?" 

"Yes;  and  believing  you  were  the 
owner  of  the  cabin,  we  were  waiting  to  ask  your  permis- 
sion to  enter." 

"  It  don't  seem  as  if  you've  any  curiosity  to  know  how 
I  got  out  of  the  scrape.  You  haven't  asked  a  question." 

"  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  you  get  ready  to  tell  us." 

"I  reckon  that  time  will  never  come,  because  I  don't 
know  much  about  it  myself.  I  saw  the  slide  when  she 
started,  and  had  two  or  three  seconds  more  than  you  did. 
There  wasn't  a  big  show  of  escaping;  but  I  did  what  lit- 
tle I  could.  Luckily  I  was  near  a  cliff  which  couldn't 
have  been  started  by  any  quantity  of  avalanches,  and  the 
way  I  burrowed  under  it  was  a  caution.  Then  the  snow 
struck  me,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  was  when  I  found 
myself  betwixt  here  and  there,  tangled  up  with  a  lot  of 
bushes  that  had  been  flung  out  one  side.  I  was  pretty 
badly  used  up,  an'  reckon  there's  no  need  of  tellin'  you 
that.  It  wasn't  likely  I  could  tramp  very  far,  an'  I  start- 
ed in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  here.  Took  me  all 
night  to  do  it,  an'  then  it  seemed  as  though  the  last 
chance  had  gone  when  I  found  how  deep  the  cabin  was 
buried." 

"  Did  you  call  to  us  at  any  time?" 

"No;  I  didn't  allow  you  was  this  side  of  the  valley. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  snow  struck  before  you  had  time  to 
get  inside." 

"  But  we  heard  your  voice  while  digging  the  tunnel." 

"Well,  it  might  be  I  did  say  something,  for  I  was 
kinder  out  of  my  head,  I  reckon.  What  with  lug-gin' 
round  these  broken  bones,  an'  beiii'  considerably  the  worse 
for  loss  of  blood,  it  stands  to  reason  I  wasn't  myself." 

"  It  is  fortunate  we  dug  the  tunnel  directly  under 
where  you  were  lying." 

"Yes,  boy,  it  strikes  me  there  was  a  good  deal  in  this 
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little  trick  for  all  liands  to  be  thankful,  an'  since  yester- 
day Jim  Dawsoii  has  done  a  pile  of  thinkin'." 

"Are  you  Jim  Dawson?"  Soft  Tongue  asked. 

"  I  am,  for  a  fad." 

"Had  you  just  come  from  the  valley  when  we  saw 
you?" 

"Not  much.  I  ain't  such  a  tenderfoot  as  to  take  a 
trip  like  that  when  a  thaw  is  coming  on.  I  had  been 
out  for  a  bear  I  spotted  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  an'  was 
bringin'  him  home.  Pity  we  couldn't  have  the  carcass 
now,  for  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  would  do  all  hands  of  us 
good,  an'  it's  layin'  right  where  I  left  it.  I  must  have 
clung  to  the  fur  when  I  got  such  a  shakin'  up,  an'  brought 
the  game  along  with  me  to  the  surface." 

"  It  might  be  possible  for  us  to  fetch  it  in,"  Soft  Tongue 
suggested. 

"No  reason  why  you  shouldn't.  Accordin'  to  all  the 
talk.  I  come  down  through  a  hole  you've  been  diggin', 
an'  if  you've  got  that  much  wit  there's  no  reason  why  a 
couple  of  you  couldn't  manage  to  get  out  to  the  surface. 
There  are  two  or  three  pairs  of  snow-shoes  behind  the 
wood  in  the  shed,  an  you  could  do  the  job  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  It  would  pay  too,  I  reckon,  for 
we're  likely  to  be  housed  in  here  quite  a  spell." 

"If  it  is  possible  for  us  to  get  out  we  must  turn  our 
faces  toward  the  Reservation,"  Runaway  said,  sulkily. 

"  Do  you  count  on  leavin'  me  here  alone  in  this  shaped" 
Dawson  asked,  apprehensively,  as  he  tried  in  vain  to 
raise  himself  on  his  uninjured  elbow. 


"It  is  for  us  to  get  home,"  Runaway  began  ;  but  before 
he  could  say  any  more,  Soft  Tongue  interrupted  him. 

"We  shall  not  leave  until  you  can  care  for  yourself," 
he  said,  decidedly,  and  then  entered  the  shed  to  find  the 
snow-shoes. 

Little  Mexican  was  by  his  side  when  he  reappeared 
ready  to  set  out  in  search  of  the  bear,  and,  without  saying 
anything  to  their  companions,  the  two  groped  their  nay 
through  the  gloom  of  the  tunnel  to  the  aperture  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hunter's  descent. 

Here,  by  vigorous  use  of  the  impromptu  shovels,  they 
were  able  to  cut  what  served  as  a  flight  of  steps  up  through 
the  forty  feet  of  solidly  packed  drift,  and,  buckling  on  the 
snow-shoes,  were  ready  to  venture  forth  in  search  of  fresh 
meat. 

Three  hours  elapsed  before  they  returned  successful, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  having  been  spent  in  drag- 
ging their  heavy  burden  over  the  yielding  surface,  and 
the  noise  made  when  the  carcass  was  dropped  through  the 
hole  in  the  drift  brought  Runaway  out  from  the  cabin. 

"Is  it  to  act  like  women  by  helping  the  white  man 
that  we  left  Grand  Junction,  crossed  the  stream  of  ice, 
and  ascended  the  range  during  the  blizzard?"  he  cried. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  ask  the  question,  for  you  know 
as  well  as  I,"  Soft  Tongue  replied. 

"Then  why  do  we  stay  liere^  We  are  no  longer  im- 
prisoned in  the  cabin." 

"That  is  true,  and  there  are  no  chains  to  hold  any  of 
us.  The  way  is  open." 
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"  Hut  you  will  stay .'" 

"  Yes,  until  tln>  white  111:111  can  take  care  of  liiinsclf." 

••  lint  u  h  Y  are  von  so  careful  <ii'  iii ii i . "    Runaway  asked. 

\Vltll    a    MM 'IT. 

Because   Of    Ins   helplessness.       It    vvas   Ins  cabin    tliiit. 
enabled  us  Iii   save  din1  lives,  and  his   food   which  restored 

us  to  strength  when  we  were  starving.  We  will  pay  the 
debt." 

"Then  \ou  will  pay  il  alone.  F  will  lc;i.il  tin-  others. 
W!MI  are  licit  Tools,  to  then-  iioiues." 

"It     is    dangerous    until     the    IV. >s'    has    hardened    the 

SIIOU  ." 

"  \Ve  siiall  go  now,"  Runaway  replied,  doggedly,  and 

Soft    Tongue,    looking  decidedly    .ilixiolls.    lllllTlecl     llltci    the 

cabin  to  try  to  dissuade  his  friends  1'nun  then'  mail  pur- 
pose. 

"  It  is  of  no  use-,  boy."  I  Ijiw.son  said,  when  Soft  Tongue 
ceased  pleading  willi  his  companions  and  turned  away 
with  n  gesture  of  sorrciw.  "I  have  told  'em  that  neither 
sensibly  white  man  nor  Indian  would  make  :i  try  for  it 
just  now;  hut  they  won't  listen.  Give  them  a  fair  share 
of  the  provisions,  for  we  won't,  have  it  said  they  went 
away  empty-handed,  an'  that's  all  you  ran  do.  Did  you 
get  i  lie  bear?" 

"  He  is  iii  the  tunnel." 

"Let  them  take  as  much  of  the  meat  as  can  he  carried. 
]irovidin'  they  don't  gobble  the  whole  lot,  for  tlicv'll  need 
it  more  than  we  shall." 

Soft  Tongue  repeated  to  Runaway  what  had  been  said, 
and  the  latter  showed  no  disposition  to  be  bashful  about 
accepting-  the  proposition,  lie  would  have  taken  oven 
'more  than  their  .share  of  provisions,  hut  that  Little  Mexi- 
can boldly  resented  any  unfair  division,  and  even  when 
a  just  proportion  had  been  set  aside,  it  was  a  larger  bur- 
den than  they  should  have  cumbered  themselves  with  on 
such  a  journey. 

The  afternoon  was  half  spent  when  Runaway  sum- 
moned those  of  his  companions  who  were  unwilling  to 
do  a  charitable  deed  to  follow  him. 

Even  at  this  late  hour  Soft  Tongue  made  one  more  ap- 
peal  ;  but  it  was  fruitless;  and  he  and  Little  Mexican  stood 
in  the  tunnel  watching  until  the  last  boy  had  disappeared 
through  the  excavation  in  the  snow. 

Then  after  caring  for  that  portion  of  the  meat  which 
the  greedy  ones  had  been  forced  to  leave  behind,  they 
entered  the  cabin  which  was  to  be  their  home  for  many 
a  weary  day  before  Dawson  could  he  left  alone  and  it 
was  safe  to  resume  the  journey. 

At  midnight  the  temperature  in  the  hut  was  uncom- 
fortably high,  even  though  the  fire  had  been  allowed  to 
die  away,  and  Dawson  announced  that  the  midwinter 
thaw  had  begun. 

"I  allow  it's  rainin'  outside,"  he  said, "an'  the  chances 
are  that  before  another  cold  spell  comes  we  shall  be  able 
to  look  out  of  these  windows." 

"  But  what  will  become  of  Runaway  and  the  others?" 
Little  Mexican  asked,  springing  up  from  lushed  in  alarm. 

"I  am  afraid  that  question  can  be  answered  mighty 
easy,  boy,  unless  they  have  even  greater  luck  than  when 
all  hands  steered  clear  of  the  avalanche;  but  it  is  certain 
you  did  what  you  could  to  prevent  them  from  goin'." 

Dawson  understood  how  the  boys  felt  regarding  the 
probable  fate  of  their  friends,  and  did  his  best  to  prevent 
their  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  the  sad  topic  by  talk- 
ing of  indifferent  subjects  whenever  he  found  them  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  him. 

"You  see,  layin'  still  here,  as  we  do,  we  don't  need  a 
great  deal  of  grub,  an'  there  has  been  so  much  taken 
away  that  it  '11  be  a'tight  fit  if  we  pull  through  without 
gettin'  hungry." 

The  six  days  which  followed  were  but  a  repetition  of 
this  one.  Soft  Tongue  and  Little  Mexican  ministered  to 
the  hunter's  wants  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  he  eoii- 


lidenll\  announced  tliat  by  the'  lime  n  was  possible  to 
leave  the  mountain  side  uilh  safety  he  should  be  in 
eondil  ion  to  aeeompan  \  I  hem. 

"  I  ain't  sa  \  in'  I  hat  1  in  goi  n'  to  be  in  tiptop  shape,  as  1 
was  before  1  fell  in  with  the  avalanche;  but  there's  no 

i|ueslioi>  about,  my  hem'  in  g 1  trim  enough  to  see  you 

hoys  safe  from  here  to  Fort  Delia  nee. 

"But  why  should  yon  make  the  long  journey  r"  Soft. 
Tongue  asked.  "We  can  goal :." 

"  I  ain't  sa\iif  you  can't;  but.  at  the  same  time  1  al- 
low il  would  he  a  mighty  hard  trip,  seein'  you  are  strang- 
ers in  this  section  of  the  country.  Now  I  can  pill  this 
party  through,  Mrikin'  a  camp  here'  an'  there,  until  the' 
chances  are  we  sha'n't  have  to  sleep  more  'n  a  couple  of 
nights  in  the  open  durin'  the  whole  trip." 

"  I'.ut  it  will  take  so  much  of  your  time,"  Soft  Tongue 
suggested. 

"That  don't  count  while  I'm  crippled  up  in  this  shape, 
an',  besides,  I  ain't  sure1  I  wouldn't  like  to  drop  in  at 
(iallup  jest  now.  I've  got  some  friends  there  who  would 
make  me  welcome.  The-  snow  hasn't  got  clown  past  the 
windows  yet;  but  it's  mighty  nigh  the  top,  I  reckon." 

"The  tunnel  has  caved  in. "Little  Mexican  said,  "and 
that  shows  how  great  the  thaw  has  been." 

"It's  bound  to  come  to  an  end  now,  accordin'  to  the 
fall  of  ualer.  an'  if  you  hoys  feel  like  tacklin'  the  job,  I 
allow  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  sec'  what  the  show  is  for 
diggin'  out." 

This  was  sufficient  intimation  to  Soft  Tongue  that  the 
work  should  be  begun,  and  without  making  any  reply  he 
and  Little  Mexican  commenced  the  task. 

It  did  not  prove  as  difficult  as  seemed  probable  at  first, 
and  before  this,  the  seventeenth  day  after  Runaway's  de- 
parture-, had  come  to  an  end,  a  sufficient  opening  had 
been  made  to  permit  of  their  clambering-  to  the  surface 
whenever  the  time  should  come  for  continuing  the 
journey. 

Then  another  week  was  spent  in  idleness  before  the 
temperature  fell,  and  after  that  Dawson  waited  six  days 
more  for  the  drifts  to  be  solidly  frozen.  Then  came  a 
morning  when  he  announced  it  would  be  safe  to  venture 
forth  on  the  journey,  and  declared  himself  ready  and 
willing  to  begin  it. 

The  boys  no  longer  made  any  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose,  for  they  realized  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  the  cabin  very  shortly,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  There 
was  only  about  as  much  food  on  hand  as  would  suffice 
for  the  journey,  and  this  the  two  boys  divided  between 
them,  because  the  hunter  was  in  no  condition  to  carry 
a  burden. 

With  his  wounded  arm  bound  tightly  to  his  body  to 
prevent  any  mishap  from  a  slip  or  a  sudden  shock,  he  led 
the  way,  and  under  his  guidance  but  little  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  traversing  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
which  lay  before  the  homesick  boys  and  the  tepees  of 
their  fathers. 

Dawson's  familiarity  with  the  country  was  such  that 
he  was  able  to  find  shelter  for  them  each  iiiglit  at  some 
cabin,  and  that  which  had  promised  to  be  a  dangerous 
and  painful  undertaking  became  little  more  than  a 
pleasurable  excursion  to  boys  so  accustomed  to  hardships 
as  were  Soft  Tongue  and  Little  Mexican. 

When  they  gained  the  Reservation  it  can  well  be  fan- 
cied that  they  paid  no  visit  to  Fort  Defiance,  where  they 
might  have  been  forced  to  remain,  but  parted  with  Daw- 
son  a  short  distance  from  the  military  post. 

Regarding  their  reception  at  home  the  old  hunter 
knows  nothing.  He  can  only  say  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  sent  back  to  school,  and  that  Runaway  and  those 
who  accompanied  him  are  still  numbered  among  the 
missing. 
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AN     APRIL=FOOL. 


\:\     NuRA    PERRY. 


I. 


HAVE  you  written  it,  Nelly?" 
"Yes,  I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket.      I'll  show  it 
to  you  when  I  get  a  chance." 

"Oh,  show  it  now!  There's  as  good  chance  now  as 
you'll  have,  for  the  girls  are  all  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.'1 

Nelly  sent  a  quick  glance  around  the  school-room,  and 
then  took  from  her  pocket  a  small  square  envelope.  Tin- 


envelope  was  directed  to  "Miss  Angela  Joscelyn."  Lizzie 
Lyder  gave  a  little  giggle  as  she  read  this,  but  as  she 
drew  forth  the  note-sheet  and  read, 

"  Miss  Marian  Selwyri  requests  the  pleasure  of  Miss 
Angela  Joscelyn's  company  on  April  1st,"  her  giggle 
licramc  a  smothered  shriek,  and  she  said  to  her  cousin, 
"  Oh,  Nelly,  it's  perfect,  she'll  never  suspect.  It  looks 
just  like  Marian's  writing.  Wouldn't  it  be  too  good  if 
we  could  somehow  get  hold  of  Angela's  acceptance,  and 
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keep  it  l);irk.  anil  have  her  actually  </<>  to  tin-  parly. 
What  do  you  suppose  Marian  \voulil  say  Id  her  when  she 
ualkeil  in  '," 

"She  wouldn't  sag/ anything,  but  she'd  look  suasion 
ished  anil  still'  that  Angela  would  Mini  diit  she  wasn't 
P761-J  \velcdine.  We  can't  keep  hack  Angela's  note 

\er\    well,  even  if  \vt uhl  get  hdhl  of  H.  il  might  get   us 

into  trouble,  for  it  would  be  against  the  law;  hut  there's 
in.  law  aga'insl  an  April  I'ddl  letter  of  ipur  own.  anil  this 
will  he  just  as  good  fun  in  the  end.  I'm-  Marian  will  set 
Miss  Angela  right  in  double-quick  time  after  she  receives 
her  note.  Oh,  1  ean  imagine  the  top  lofly  style  in  which 
she'll  inform  Angela  that  there  nmsl  he  some  mistake." 

"  And  then,  of  course,  they'll  hoth  find  out  that  some- 
body's heeu  April-fooling  them." 

"Of  course;  but  that  isn't  going  to  interfere  with  our 
fun.  Miss  Angela  will  he  set  down  by  that  time  just 
where  I  want  her,  when  she  discovers  that  her  invitat  idti 
is  nothing  but  an  April-fool  on  her.  I  wish —  Buthush, 
somebody's  coming'  this  way, "and  in  an  instant  Nelly 
whisked  into  her  pocket  the  note  she  had  written,  and 
was  walking  down  the  room  with  her  cousin,  talking  in 
a  loud  tone  about  her  lessons. 

The  "somebody"  coining  was  Mary  Marcy,  a  very 
observing  girl,  who,  as  she  saw  the  sudden  start  of  Lizzie 
and  Nelly,  also  caught  sight  of  the  little  white  missive  as 
it  was  whisked  into  Nelly's  pocket,  and  immediately 
t.hought.  "There's  some  mischief  going  on.  I  wonder 
what  it  is  nun' .'  Those  girls  an;  generally  up  to  mischief 
of  some  kind  or  other." 

"That  sly  Mary  Marcy,  she's  always  spying  'round," 
whispered  Nelly  to  her  companion,  as  (hey  passed  along. 
Then  in  a  high  voice,  thinking  to  mislead  Mary,  she  cried. 
"Oh,  Lizzie,  now  I've  shown  you  mi/  composition,  you 
must  show  me  yours." 

Mary  Marcy  was  a  shrewd  girl  as  well  as  an  observant 
one,  and  she  laughed  in  her  sleeve  as  she  heard  this. 
"  <  '.imposition  !  That  was  no  school  composition,"  she 
said  to  herself;  and  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  bell 
rang  for  the  close  of  recess,  and  she  saw  Nelly  send  a 
siguilicant  glance  to  Lizzie  as  the  two  hurried  to  their 
seats,  this  shrewd,  observant  Mary  was  surer  than  ever 
that  there  was  mischief  going  on. 

That  night  Angela  received  the  note  of  invitation  in  all 
good  faith,  and  answered  it  by  a  prompt  acceptance,  for 
she  was  very  much  gratilied  at  such  an  invitation,  coming, 
as  she  supposed,  from  Marian  Sehvyn,  a  girl  whom  she 
had  always  greatly  admired,  but  had  never  expected  to 
have  more  than  a  speaking  acquaintance  with. 

"To  think  of  Marian  Selwyn's  inviting  »n> .'  Wasn't  it 
beautiful  of  her?"  she  had  said  to  her  elder  sister  Martha, 
after  she  had  read  the  invitation  to  her. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  put  such  an  emphasis 
on  me,  as  if  you  were  an  inferior,"  Martha  Joscelyn  bad 
rather  tartly  remarked.  "You're  as  good  as  Marian  Sel- 
wyn." 

"Yes,  Martha,  I  know.  It  isn't  that  I  feel  inferior  in — 
in  myself,  "Angela  then  explained,  "  but the  Selwy  us  have 
always  had  money  and  everything  always,  and  we  are 
poor,  and  live  so  out  of  the  way  that  it's  beautiful  and 
kind  of  her,  /think,  when  she  knows  me  so  little.  Why, 
Martha,  I  never  see  her  anywhere  but  on  tin;  street  and 
at  Sunday-school." 

"Well,  she  likes  yon,  I  suppose;  she's  taken  a  fancy  to 
you.  and  she's  independent  enough,  I  should  hope,  to  in- 
vite any  girl  she  likes,  if  the  girl  /.s  poor  and  lives  out  of 
the  way,"  was  Martha's  cool  reply. 

Liked  her!  Taken  a  fancy  to  her!  How  Angela's 
heart  jumped  at  this  suggestion!  Could  it  be  possible 
that  this  lovely,  fortunate  Marian  Sehvyn  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  ln'i:  poor,  plain  little  Angela  Joscelyn  ?  And  it 
was  with  this  thought  warming  her  heart  that  she  wrote 
her  cordial  note  of  acceptance. 


And  Marian,  receiving  and  reading  I  Ins  note,  exclaimed 
in  astonishment.  "  What  in  the  world  does  this  mean  ' 
I  never  invited  Angela  Joscelyn.  I  don't  know  her,only 

just  to  speak  Id  her  as  1  meet  heron  the  street.  She's 
taken  advantage,  1  suppose,  of  I  he  parl\  being  on  the  1st 
Of  \pril  Id  plaj  a  joke  on  me.  I  wish  to  goodness  my 

birthday   cat PII    any    other   day!       I'm    tired    of    these 

horrid  April  jokes,  and  it's  very  impertinent  of  this  girl. 
I  dare  sa\  she  did  it  because  she  is  angry,  and  thinks  she 
ought  to  have  i»en  invited.  That's  the  worst  of  living  in 
a  small  town  like  Westboro'.  I'll  teach  her.  But  there 
goes  Mary  Marcy.  I  iniixt  show  this  to  Mary;"  and  run 
in  HI:  oui  upon  the  veranda,  she  called.  •  Mary  !  Mary  !" 

The  moment  Mary  read  Angela's  acceptance  and 
listened  to  Marian's  indignant  remarks,  that  moment  she 
felt  convinced  thai  the  Lyder  girls'  mischief  had  been  the 
concocting  and  sending  to  Angela  a  note  of  invitation  in 
Marian's  name,  and  that  this  was  the  note  she  had  seen 
whisked  into  Nelly's  pocket. 

"But  why  should  they  choose  Angela  Joscelyn?" 
asked  Marian,  when  Mary  told  her  what  she  suspected. 

"I  suppose  because  they  are  so  envious  and  jeal 
ous  of  her  success  over  them.  Angela  is  a  very  line 
scholar,  and  always  succeeds  where  they  fail.  I've  heard 
both  of  them  say  very  spiteful  things  about  her,  and  An- 
gela is  as  modest  as  she  can  be;  she  never  sets  herself  up 
as  she  might,  for  she's  a  really  wonderful  scholar,  and. 
poor  girl,  it's  all  she  has  to  be  set  upon,  for  the  Joscelyns 
are  quite,  i/it/ti'  poor,  and  her  mother  and  sister  take  in 
sewing  to  help  her  along;  and,  oh.  Marian,  you  innxlii'l 
believe  that  Angela  could  have  written  her  note  of  ac- 
ceptance without  a  note  of  invitation  that  she  thought 
came  from  you.  She  couldn't  do  such  a  thing.  She's 
incapable  of  playing  a  vulgar  joke,  on  any  one,  for  she's 
very  refined  and  gentle.  If  you  went  to  the  High-school 
and  were  in  our  classes  yon  would  see  how  refined  she 
was.  And  if  you  knew  the  Lyder  girls,  as  we  do— 

"I  do  know  them — I've  known  them  all  my  life— 
that  is,  they  belong  to  a  family  my  family  has  always 
known,  and  I  always  invite  them  to  my  parties.  I've 
never  been  inlimate  with  them  and  never  cared  for  them 
specially,  hill  1  Nlionliht'1  have  thought  they  could  do  a 
thing  like  this.  You  may  be  right,  though;  yet  I  want 
to  he  sure  about  it.  I  want  proof,  and  I  can  get  it,  per- 
haps, if  you'll  do  something  for  me,  Mary-  if  you'll  go  to 
Angela  Joscelyn  and  borrow  her  note  of  invitation — if  she 
has  one — with  the  excuse  that  you  want  to  compare  (he 
seal  with  the  one  you  have.  Kverybody  is  interested  in 
seals  just  now,  and  I  used  a  variety  on  my  notes  and  a 
variety  of  colored  wax,  so  you'll  have  a  very  good  ex- 
cuse. If  you'll  do  this- -if  you'll  get  this  note  and  bring 
it  to  me,  I  can  tell  at  once  if  it  was  either  of  the  Lyder 
girls'  handwriting." 

"  But  it  may  have  no  seal  at  all." 

"Oh,  yes  it,  will.  Whoever  would  send  such  an  invi- 
tation would  have  examined  mine,  and  have  tried  to  copy 
the  sealing  as  well  as  the  handwriting." 

That  Marian  was  right  on  these  points  was  seen  at  once 
when  Mary  returned  triumphantly  with  the  note  of  in- 
vitation she  bad  borrowed  from  Angela,  for  there  was  a 
seal  in  colored  wax  like  some  that  Marian  had  used,  and 
an  S  stamp  faintly  outlined.  The  hand  writing,  too,  upon 
the  envelope  was  not  a  bad  imitation  of  Marian's,  but  the 
moment  that  Marian  looked  at  the  note  within  she  called 
out  to  Mary : 

"  I  know  it!  I  know  it!  She  tried  to  keep  up  the  imi- 
tation, but  it's  of  no  use;  I  know  this  hand,  I  know  it!" 

"  And  it  is — 

"  Nelly  Lyder's— yes,  yes.  you  were  right:  and  now— 

"Well,  go  on,"  cried  Mary,  as  Marian  stopped  sud- 
denly^ "Now  what — 

"Wait  and  see;"  and  Marian  nodded  her  head  and 
compressed  her  lips  into  a  resolute  line. 
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"Oh,  Marian,  are  you  going  to  punish 
Nelly?"  cried  Mary,  a  little  alarmed  at  these 
indications,  for  Mary  knew  that  Marian's  hot 
temper  was  likely  to  lead  her  to  extreme 
lengths  sometimes. 

Marian  nodded  again  as  she  answered. 
"Yes,  I'm  going  to  punish  her." 

"  Oh.  how.  when,  where.-" 

"When?  oil  Thursday  night.  Where:1  at 
the  birthday  party.  How?  wail,  and  see." 

II. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April. 

"  A  just  perfect  evening,"  said  more  than 
one  girl,  delightedly,  as  she  set  out  arrayed 
in  all  her  furbelows  for  the  birthday  party. 
"A  just  perfect  evening;"  and  no  one  said 
this  more  emphatically  and  felt  it,  more  em- 
phatically than  Mary  Marcy  and  Angela 
Joscelyn.  Mary  in  her  pretty  and  becoming 
if  rather  plain  white  gown  of  China  silk, 
and  Angela  in  her  old  white  cambric  that  had 
been  done  over  for  the  hundredth  time,  per- 
haps, and  was  neither  pretty  nor  becoming, 
with  its  skimp  skirt  and  sleeves  and  shrunk- 
en waist.  But  a  new  gown  had  been  out  of 
the  question  just  then  with  the  Joscelyns, 
and  Angela  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  old 
one;  and  it  did  not  seem  at  all  hard  to  make 
a  very  good  "best"  of  it,  when  she  .stood  in 
her  own  little  bedroom  with  Martha  tying 
the  well-worn  blue  sash  around  the  shrunken 
waist,  and  her  mother  looking  on  and  saying, 

"It  really  looks  very  nice,  and  thai  sash  ilorx  wash  so 
well." 

But  when  she  went,  up  into  the  great  brilliantly  lighted 
bed-chamber  at  the  Selwyns'.  and  saw  Mary  Marry  in  her 
perfectly  fitting  gown,  drawing  on  her  delicate  gloves, 
and  talking  with  several  young  ladies  beautifully  dres-ed 
in  fresh  muslin  and  silk,  the  skimp  skirt  and  sleeves,  the 
shrunken  waist  and  washed  sash  seemed  all  at  once  very 
mean  and  shabby  to  Angela.  They  seemed  still  meaner 
and  shabbier  when  two  other  girls  appeared  in  yet 
prettier  costumes  of  fresh  daintiness,  and  when  these  two 
dropped  their  little  hooded  shoulder-wraps  of  silk  and 
lace,  and  she  saw  that  they  were  the  Lyder  cousins, 
poor  Angela  suddenly  began  to  feel  a  strange  sense  of 
awkwardness  and  unfitness.  This  feeling  increased  as 
she  noticed  the  unmistakable  start  that  the  cousins  gave 
when  they  caught  sight  of  her,  and  heard  Nelly's 
astonished  exclamation,  "What,  you  here!" 

It  was  a  bitter  moment,  but  a  bitterer  was  yet  to  come, 
when  Lizzie  Lyder,  with  a  certain  innocent  little  way  that 
was  peculiar  to  her,  said:  "Oh,  if  you've  come  to  help  us 
take  off  our  things,  do  help  me  with  this  scarf.  Angela." 

If  Angela  could  but  have  known  then  and  there  that 
this  was  only  a  petty  stab  from  one  petty  jealous  girl ! 
But  she  did  not  know.  She  heard  the  words  apparently 
so  innocently  spoken,  and  said  to  herself,  "They  think  I 
am  here  as  a  servant,  not  as  a  g'uest!"  and  with  a  miser- 
ably confused  feeling  that  everything  was  wrong,  from 
her  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  her  shabby  gown,  she 
started  back  with  all  her  confusion  merging  into  one 
thought — to  get  away  out  of  the  sight  of  these  well- 
dressed  happy  girls.  But  as  she  started  back,  Mary 
Marcy,  who  had  heard  Lizzie  Lyder's  speech,  started  for- 
ward and  called  out: 

"Oh,  Angela,  how  do  you  do?  I  didn't  see  you  when 
you  came  in,  but  I  thought  you'd  be  here,  and  I  thought 
we'd  go  down  together.  Are  you  ready?" 

Angela  couldn't  speak.  She  could  only  give  a  little 
nod  of  assent,  and  yield  herself  to  kind  Mary's  guidance 
with  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  It  was  only  a  partial  I'elief, 
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however.  She  had  yet  to  go  down  into  the  brilliant 
parlor  with  its  crowd  of  Selwyn  cousins,  yet  to  face  in 
that  old  shrunken  gown  with  its  washed  sash  all  those 
critical  eyes.  And  down  behind  them,  following  closely, 
though  Angela  did  not  know  it,  came  the  two  I  .viler  girls, 
full  of  eager  curiosity,  for  they  were  both  of  them  now 
quite  certain  that  Marian  had  received  no  note  of  any 
sort  from  Angela. 

"She  didn't  know  enough  to  write  an  acceptance-  - 
how  should  she?  I  don't  suppose  she  ever  had  an  invi- 
tation to  a  party  in  her  life,"  whispered  Nelly  to  her 
cousin  in  the  lirst  shock  of  surprise  at  seeing  Angela  in 
the  dressing-room. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  whispered  back  Lizzie,  and  so, con- 
fident and  secure  in  this  belief,  and  in  the  anticipation  of 
"  fun  "  as  they  called  the  displeased  astonishment  they 
expected  to  hear  Marian  express  at,  the  sight  of  her  unin- 
vited guest,  and  the  guest's  mortification  thereat,  the  con- 
spirators stepped  softly  along  down  the  stairs  and  across 
the  great  hall  into  the  beautiful  brilliant  parlor. 

Marian  was  standing  at  the  further  end  of  the  parlor, 
facing  the  doorway,  with  two  of  the  Selwyn  cousins  be- 
side her,  as  the  fresh  arrivals  appeared.  She  was  laugh- 
ing joyously  as  they  entered,  but  at  her  very  first  glimpse 
of  the  approaching  group  the  laugh  ceased  and  a  look  of 
sudden  resolve  flashed  into  her  face — a  look  that  the 
Selwyn  cousins,  who  had  been  told  the  whole  story  of 
the  fraudulent  invitation,  understood  at  once  to  mean. 
"  Here  is  my  opportunity,  and  I'll  make  the  most  of  it." 
Mary  was  a  peace-loving  girl,  and  she  could  not  help 
saying  to  herself,  "Oh,  I  do  hope  Marian  won't  say  any- 
thing sharp  nine.'" 

And  it  was  then,  just  then,  at  that  very  moment,  that 
she  saw  Marian's  face  change  again,  as  the  softest,  sweet- 
est, kindest  of  smiles  beamed  from  lips  and  eyes,  and  the 
softest,  sweetest,  kindest  of  voices  said: 

"How  do  you  do,  Mary?  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. 
You  know  my  cousins  Bertie  and  Laura."  And  in  the 
next  breath:  "How  do  you  do.  Miss  Joscelyn;  it's  very 
nice  to  see  you  here.  Bertie,  Laura,  this  is  my  friend, 
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parly  next   month,  if  I  can  persuade  her. 

One    of    liial     May     da\     cliarade     part\  '       Mary    opened 

liei   eyi     verj   wide  ai   this,  and  Angela  wondered  if  she 

awake.       I'm   llie  charming  voice  was  now  speaking 
to    some    one    else    -was    Saying    very    politely,    without    a 

1 1  mi -h  of  sharpness,  hut  \\  ith  a  world  of  meaning  to  those 

who  hail  the  clew,  and  those  on  |y  : 

"How   do   yon   do.  Li/./ie.'      How    do    yon    do,   Nelly: 

\nd.    Nelly,    I    want    to    thank    you    for   a    real    .service   in 

conned  ion  with    my   birthday   invitations.       lint,  for  .'/"" 

1    should    have    missed    a.    very    welcome    guest.       I    shall 

never  forget,  this,  yon  may  he  sure 

"I — I —  Hut  for  once  Nelly  Lyder's  ready  speech 
failed  her.  Her  cousin  tried  to  take  up  her  words,  tried 
to  say  something  about  April  fun,  tried  to  smile,  to  laugh. 
but  the  laugh  died  upon  her  lips,  and  she  was  only  too 
"•lad  to  move  on  with  Nelly  into  the  room  beyond,  and 
there,  out,  of  the  range  of  observation  for  ;i  moment,  the 
Iwo  expressed  their  astonishment  and  dismay  at  Marian's 
knowledge,  and  wondered  how  she  came  by  it. 

"  Hut  to  think  of  her  taking  an  April  joke  so  seriously 
as  to  make  much  of  Angela  Joscelyn,  just,  to  come  up 
with  me.'"  burst  out  Nelly. 

"  And  to  think,"  burst  out  Lizzie,  with  a  little  sly  laugh, 
"that  it  is  you  who  have  introduced  Angela  to  Marian's 
good  graces,  and  that  it  is  i/on,  after  all,  who  have  been 
made  the  April-fool  and  not  Angela!" 


fee]  and  if  I  he  I  rip 
is  made  for  the  lirst 
time  you  heave  a 
sigh  of  relief  when 
you  feel  the  earth 
beneath  your  feet 
again.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that 
those  Iwo  parallel 
(•aides,  only  1  ^  ill 
dies  in  diameter, 
could  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  the 
weight  they  are  re 
quired  to,  yet  each 
is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  support 
sixty  tons.  The 
.span  between  the 
river-banks  is  over 
10(50  feet,  and  on 
the  southern  side, 
where  thetall  hi  nil's 
are.  you  are  350  feet 
above  the  water — 
no  small  distance 
crosses  your  mind 
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SLIDING   TIIi;OU(iII   T1IK 

1!Y    UICI1ARD    BARRY. 

AT  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  they  have  a  novel  way  of 
crossing  the  broad  river  that  bears  the  name  of  the 
Stale.  The  city  horse-cars  take  you  out  to  the  station, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  you  may  liml  yourself  suspended  by 
two  thin-looking1  cables  that  stretch  away  to  the  tall 
b  hilt's  on  the  opposite'  side.  You  glide  smoothly  along, 
getting  higher  and  higher,  until  the  earth  and  river  seem 
to  be  dropping  away  from  beneath  you,  and  the  sensation 
is  odd  and  strange  as  yon  look  down  from  the  side  of  tin- 
car,  which  is  capable  of  seating  sixteen  passengers  (and 
often  carries  more).  You  can  imagine  how  a  bird  must 
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to  drop,  and  this  idea  probably 
ipiite  often  on  the  lirst  two  or 
three  trips.  The  propelling  force  is  on  the  Knox- 
ville side;  it  consists  of  two  twenty-horse-power  engines 
that  operate  the  hauling  cable  attached  to  the  car.  The 
trip  upward  takes  about  three  minutes  and  a  half,  and 
the  descent  takes  only  half  a  minute,  the  propelling  force 
in  this  case  being  gravity.  You  literally  coast  down 
through  space,  and  if  the  first  trip  was  exciting,  this  one 
proves  doubly  so.  As  there  is  nothing  close  to  gaii'je  \  our 
speed  by.it  seems  like  a  dangerous  pace;  the  station  grows 
nearer  and  nearer:  the  earth  seems  to  be  coming  up  this 
time  to  meet  you.  It  is  not  strange  to  say  that  there  is  very 
little  talking  on  this  downward  trip  by  those  who  take  it 
for  the  very  first  time.  The  car  is  provided  with  auto- 
matic brakes,  which  arrest  its  motion  if  the  propelling 
cable  breaks  or  slips  the  drum.  The  cables  that  support 
the  car  are  (irmly  anchored  on  either  side,  and  provision 
is  made  for  taking  up  the  slack. 

Not  long  ago  the  brakes  on 
this  same  aerial  cable  car  were 
put  to  a  severe  test.  The  propel- 
ling (or  lifting,  better)  strand  (//</ 
break,  and  down  rushed  the  car. 
swaying  and  jumping  on  the  two 
supporting  cables.  The  brakes 
stopped  it  when  200  feet,  above 
the  river,  and  so  tightly  had 
they  gripped  the  wire  that  the 
passengers  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  car  in  mid-air,  and 
lower  themselves  down  a  rope  to 
boats  in  the  river.  Luckily 
there  were  no  ladies  in  the  party. 
They  tell  a  story  of  an  old 
darky  who  lives  not  far  from 
the  picnic-grounds  on  the  top  of 
the  tall  bluffs.  It  was  in  order 
to  make  these  grounds  more 
easy  of  access  that  the  cables 
were  thrown  across  the  river. 
This  old  darky  never  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  the  car.  When 
he  wished  to  go  to  Knoxville  he 
would  climb  down  the  rocky  path 
to  the  shore  and  row  himself 
across,  content  to  watch  "  dem 
foolish  white  folks''  glidingover- 
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head.  On  the  day  that 
tin-  r:ir  got  caught  out  on 
the  line  lie  \v;is  half-way 
across  the  river,  mid  look- 
ing up  lie  perceived  lli.'il 
sipinelliing  was  wrong.  I  le 
stopped  rowing-.  "  1  'at 
jess  what.  I  said  'd  hap- 
pen," he  remarked  to  the 
nl  her  ueeupaiit  of  tlie  Ixiat. 

Kullcs  better  slick-  to  dis 
yer  earth,  an'  lea.ve  de  air 
to  de.  hirds  dar  oil'.  lleah 
me  talkin'."  One  day 
they  lured  him  inside  the 
car  011  the  pretence  of 
showing  the  old  man  how 
it  worked;  then  off  they 
started.  Old  Tom  closed 
his  eyes.  When  they  ar- 
rived on  the  other  side 
siime  one  asked  him  how 
he  felt.  "Well,  sah."  he 
replied,  "it's  mos'  like  lly- 
in'  of  anything'  I  know  on. 
sah.  Slio  'miff  I  could 
feel  the  p in  feathers  coin- 
in'  out  all  oveh  me. 
Yes,  sah,  dat's  de  trull'." 
He  has  heeome  i|uite  used  '<" 

to  it  hy  this  time,  how- 
ever. 

Probably  before  long1  they  may  have  a  cable  line  like 
this  over  the  Hudson  River,  and  when  you  take  your 
first  trip  you  will  see  that  the  "pin-feathers"  just  de- 
scribe the  sensation. 

Another  cable  line,  only  much  smaller  and  for  adill'er 
ent  purpose,  has  been  built  at  Gibraltar,  the  English 
strong-hold  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
They  call  it  over  there  "the  aerial  railway,"  and  in  this 
case  the  car  is  capable  of  holding  only  three  or  four  oc- 
cupants, and  runs,  as  the  illustration  shows, upon  a  single 
cable.  There  is  a  signal-tower  at  the  top  of  the  high 
rock  that  is  called  "El  Haclio,"  which  means  a  rau-.il 
saturated  with  pitch,  with  which  the  Moors,  who  once- 
owned  Gibraltar,  used  to  signal  in  the  olden  times.  Un- 
til lately  it  was  approached  on  foot  by  a  covered  passage 
way,  but  now  the  signal-man  goes  up  seated  comfortably 
in  the  little  car.  An  engine  at  the  foot  runs  the  propel- 
ling cable.  In  case  of  war,  if  a  hostile  fleet  were  sighted 
from  "  El  Hucho,"  signals  would  flash  that  would  turn 
the  whole  face  of  the  great  rock  into  a  bristling  array  of 
great  yawning  guns,  and  the  vessel  would  be  fortunate 
that  could  escape  the,  hail  of  iron  that  would  be  turned 
loose  upon  her. 

Since  1704  Gibraltar  has  been  English,  and  Eng- 
land has  spent  millions  and  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling upon  making  it  the  greatest  fortress  in  the  world. 
In  June  of  177S1  the  Spanish  made  a  great  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  lost  stronghold,  and  then  began  a  struggle  that 
has  hardly  been  equalled  in  history.  Just  think  of  a 
siege  that  lasted  three  long  years  and  more,  with  only 
seven  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  forty 
thousand  against  them.  For  weeks  and  weeks  six  thou- 
sand shells  were  thrown  daily  into  the  town  and  against 
the  stone  defences.  The  commander,  General  Elliot,  was 
often  at  his  wits'  end  to  feed  his  troops  and  provide  the 
munitions  of  war.  They  shot  back  many  of  the  can- 
non-balls that  the  Spanish  poured  at  them,  and  repulsed 
a  grand  attack  that  lasted  five  days.  No  wonder  that 
Parliament  voted  thanks  to  that  brave  garrison,  and  the 
King  knighted  General  Elliot  after  peace  was  declared  in 
1783.  Every  year  England  increases  the  facilities  and 
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conveniences  for  defence  of  the  great  rock,  and  the  aerial 
railway,  which  renders  quick  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  rock  possible,  is  one  of  the  latest 
additions. 

In  the  Pyrenees — the  mountains  between  France  and 
Spain — is  the  longest  span  of  cable  in  the  world — twelve 
hundred  yards  between  the  two  supporting  ends.  Here 
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our  r;ir  LT'ies    up  a-  the   other  <j'oes  clown,  anil    the   engine 
that,   furnishes    the    power   is    al    the    higher   end.       The 
cable  lines,  or  aerial    rail  ua  \  s,  a  re  \  er\    >at'e.  de-pi  !c  t  heir 
liii'hl    appearance,  and  there    is  probably   less  dam/cr  than 
climbing  up  such   slopes  on    rails  laid    on   the'  earlh.       I  !e 
fore  Ion".-  we  max   see  elevated  cable  roads  running  on  the 
as    they   cost    inueli    less   to  linild  than    those    where 
the  eahle  runs  beneat  h  ground. 


FEED    rol.dKirs    ];i-:VK\(iK. 

BY    IIEKBERT    LAWS    WEBB. 

UNCLE  ALEC  often  asked  Fred  why  he  did  not  apply 
for  a  indent  on  that  famous  tclephonograph  that  he 
exhibited  at  (  'hnstmus.  The  younger  hoys,  too,  made 
many  ungracious  and  Ilippant  remarks  ahoiit  "those 
scienlilie  smart  irs  that  were  always  riggin'  up  experi- 
ments and  never  makin'  'em  work."  Fred  said  nothing-, 
but  bided  his  time.  He  had  been  rather  mortilied  by 
the  accident  that  happened  when  be  was  .setting  free  the 
bottled-np  voice  of  Uncle  Alec  on  Christmas  eve,  and  he 
acknowledged,  inwardly  at  least,  that  he  bad  been  saved 
from  utter  confusion  only  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Uncle 
Alec  himself.  He  was  accordingly  quite  grateful  to 
Uncle  Alec  for  having  saved  the  situation,  and  bore  his 
little  jokes  all  the  better,  because  for  the  most  part  they 
were  uttered  privately,  and  before  tin-  other.-  Uncle  Alec 
loyally  upheld  Fred's  scientific  reputation  by  discussing 
with  him  most  seriously  the  wonders  of  the  telephone, 
the  phonograph,  and  electrical  appliances  in  general. 

His  comparative  fail  lire,  however,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Christinas-eve  lecture,  and  the  chaff  it  had  given  rise 
to,  had  put  Fred  on  his  mettle,  and  he  was  determined 
to  do  something-  to  retrieve  his  reputation  and  turn  the 
tables  on  the  scoffers.  He  worked  harder  than  ever  in 
his  laboratory,  and  denied  himself  many  little  pleasures 
and  extravagances  in  order  to  spend  more  money  on  coils 
and  batteries  and  magnets  with  which  to  conduct  his  ex- 
periments. He  read  the  electrical  papers  with  avidity, 
and  tried  times  without  number  to  reproduce-  some  of 
the  startling  effects  he  saw  described  in  them,  but  gener- 
ally without  much  success. 

Fred's  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  he  even  managed 
to  arouse  some  in  his  chum  Jack  Hastings,  who  had  pre- 
viously rather  looked  down  on  .scientific  matters,  .lack 
was  of  a  very  practical  turn  of  mind.  lie  said,  "  I  don't 
see  the  fun  of  messing  with  thc.se  things  just  for  the 
sake  of  //cc.s.s/m/  with  'em.  If  you  can  really  make  'em  <!<> 
anything,  why, then, I  should  say  there's  something  in  it." 

Fred  modestly  mentioned  the  electric  bells  and  the' 
telephones  and  the  burglar  alarms. 

"  Yes,"  went  on  .lack.  "  they're  all  very  well.  At  lea -I 
they  would  be  if  they  worked  all  right,  but  half  the  time 
the\  don't  worl;.  Besides,  any  bloomin'  bell  -  hanger 
could  fix  those  things  up.  Why  don't  voti  do  some- 
thing new '." 

Fred  was  rather  hurt  at  that,  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  baseball. 

A  few  days  after  he  said  to  Jack,  "I  say,  Jack,  how 
would  you  like  for  us  to  be  able  to  talk  to  each  other 
u  hen  we  are  at  home  !" 

"  Well,  it  strike's  me  we-  are  able  to  talk  all  right,  now." 

"  Xo,  no.  I  mean  when  you  are  at  your  bouse  and  I  at 
mine." 

"  Now,  Freddie,  don't  get  springing  any  telegraph  or 
tele-phone  lines  on  me." 

"I  don't  mean  a  tele-graph  or  a  telephone  line  at  all. 
old  chap.  That  would  be  the  best  thing,  but  the  line 
would  cost  too  much  to  build." 

''What  then'  We  can't,  fliink  to  each  other  by  elec- 
tricity." 

"  No,  that  hasn't  been  done  yet,  though  it  has  been 
tried,  I've  read." 


"  Oh,  bother,  Fred  !  l>on't  start  wilb  your  books  now. 
Tell  us  \vhai  \  on  mean." 

1  si  i  a  n  't  do  anything  of  the1  sort .  l!ut  if  you'll  come 
here'  to-night.  I'll  show  \  on  bow  we  can  talk  to  each 
oilier  without  any  wire  or  telephone  or  anything  of  the 
sort." 

.lack  had  to  be  content  \\ilb  that,  because  Fred  posi- 
tively refused  to  explain  himself  any  further. 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  Fred's  work-shop,  and  found 
him  tapping  away  at  a  telegraph  key.  with  a  book  on 
telegraphy  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  open  at  the 
place  where-  the  Morse  code  of  signals  was  set  out  in  full. 

"There  !  1  said  it  'd  be  a  telegraph  scheme,"  exclaimed 
Jack,  in  an  injured  tone.  "And  I  sha'n't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

Well,  that's  just  where  you're  wrong,  chappie.  It 
isn't  a  telegraph  scheme,  as  you  call  it.  at  all.'' 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  a  telegraph  key  when  I 
see  it?"  ' 

"Perhaps  you  do.  It  is  a  sort  of  a.  telegraph,  but  just 
kindly  tell  me  where  you  see  the  sounder,  or  the  printer, 
or  whatever  you've  seen  used  iritlt  the  telegraph  key." 

Jack  looked  round,  and  found  the  invitation  something 
of  a  sla'jve-rer.  "Well,  he1  said  at  last,  "among'  al'l 
this  truck  it  might  be  anything,  or  anything  might  be  it. 
Come,  tell  us.  Freddie,  what  you're  after." 

Fred  softened  at  that.  "All  right;  now  I'll  show  \ou 
my  plan  for  telegraphing  without  any  wires.  I  read  the 
other  day  that  some  chap  over  in  England  had  been  do- 
ing it  at  quite  long  distances,  but  he  uses  dynamos  and 
all  sorts  of  gear.  Hell  in  love  with  the  idea,  and  thought 
it  would  just  suit  us,  but  I  couldn't  afford  to  do  it  his  way, 
so  I  struck  on  this  scheme.  It  isn't  really  new  at  all, 
but  it  works  first  rate,  and  1  dare  say  it.  'II  be  new  to  you, 
.lack."  As  he  was  speaking,  Fred  turned  out  the  lights 
in  the  room,  leaving  it  in  perfect  darkness,  much  to 
Jack's  astonishment. 

"  Why.  what  on  earth  are  you  up  to?"  he  exclaimed. 

Just  then  Fred  stumbled  back  into  his  seat,  and  groped 
for  the  telegraph  key.  As  he  put  his  hand  on  it  a  bar  of 

bright   light   shone  out   from   the   far   -ner  of  the  room 

right   into  Jack's  eyes.      The  next  moment  it  was  gone, 
and  the  room   was  in  tola]  darkness  again. 

"Eh — er     what.  \\as  lliat1:"  said  Jack,  with  a  jump. 

"  It's  all  right,  old  chap.  Sit.  fast,"  sung  out  Fred, 
cheerily. 

Then  he  began  tapping  the  key  steadily,  and  the-  liu-hi 
broke  out  again,  appearing  and  disappearing  in  a  bewil- 
dering succession  of  flashes.  It  Hashed  long  and  short 
flashes,  and  little  sets  of  stuttering  flashes,  and  combina- 
tions of  short  and  long  ones,  until  Jack  cried  out,  at  last, 
"  Here,  stop  it.  You're  dazzling  my  eyes  until  I  sha'n't 
he  able  to  see  anything  for  a  month." 

I1' red  slopped  lapping  the  key.  and  the  Hashing  light 
went  out.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  we  caii  sit  in  the  dark  for 
your  poor  eyes  to  recover,  and  I  will  explain  the-  work- 
ing of  this  little  scheme.  You  see,  of  course,  it  isn't  in- 
tended to  work  at  short  range  like  this." 

"I  should  hope-  not,"  said  Jaclc.  feelingly.  "  Seems  to 
me  I  can  still  see  that  light  dancing  in  front  of  my  eyes." 

"No  doubt,"  replied  I1' red.  with  his  true  scientific  air. 
"That  light,  though,  is  just,  an  ordinary  bull's-eye  lan- 
tern, with  a  shutter  over  the-  glass.  The  shutter  works 
on  a  pivot,  and  can  be  pulled  away  by  ail  electro-magnet. 
When  1  press  the  key,  you  see, "said  Fred,  tapping  on  the 
key  as  he  spoke,  "the  magnet  pulls  the  shutter  away. 
By  signalling  with  the  key  I  make  short  and  long  flashes, 
and  anybody  who  understands  the  Morse  code  can  read 
them." 

"  But  I  can't  understand  the  Morse  code,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  could  learn  it  in  a  month,"  objected  Jack. 

"Oh,  pshaw!  it's  as  easy  as  pie  when  once  you  get  the 
hang  of  it,"  said  Fred.  "  It  only  wants  a  little  practice. 
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and  you  never  forget  it.  and  you've  no  idea  how  useful 
it  is.  There  are  lots  of  ways  that  we  could  talk  to  each 
other  without  anybody  knowing  \\liat  we  said  if  we  both 
knew  it  well." 

"Are  there?     What  ways?" 

"  Oh,  by  tapping  ou  anything  so  as  to  make  little  clicks, 
or  by  flashing-  with  a  mirror,  or  by  wiggling  something 
to  and  fro." 

"H'm!  Well,  thai  would  be  rather  fun.  But  how 
would  you  use  this  flash  lamp  business?" 

"  Why.  just  like  telegraphing.  You  make  the  dots  and 
dashes  on  the  key.  and  that  works  the  shutter,  and  the 
lamp  makes  short  and  long  flashes;  the  short  ones  are 
the  dots  and  the  long  ones  the  dashes.  Just  like  this," 
added  Fred,  tapping  the  key,  and  Hashing  several  letters 
of  the  Morse  code. 

"But  why  not  work  the  lamp  by  hand?"  asked  Jack. 
'•  What's  the  use  of  having  all  the  electrical  gear;" 

"  Because  often  you  want  to  have  the  lamp  high  up,  so 
as  people  can  see  it  from  a  distance.  That's  how  they 
signal  at  night  from  ship  to  ship  in  the  navy.  The  lan- 
tern is  slung  up  at  the  masthead,  and  an  officer  works 
the  key  down  on  the  deck." 

"Do  they  really,  though?"  said  Jack,  enthusiastically. 
"Go  on,  Freddie,  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  How  could 
we  use  it?"  Fred  had  reached  his  friend's  tender  point, 
because  Jack's  great  ambition  was  to  be  a  sailor,  and  ev- 
erything belonging  to  the  navy  had  a  mighty  interest  for 
him. 

''  Well,"  said  Fred,  rather  loftily,  turning  up  the  lights, 
"I  don't  know  as  it's  worth  while.  You  seem  to  find 
such  a  pile  of  objections." 

"Oh  no.  Come,  now,  old  chappie,  don't  be  mean.  I 
think  it  would  be  splendid,  jusl  splendid,  to  flash  to  each 
other  like  that.  Show  us  the  Morse  alphabet." 

Fred  yielded,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  deep  in  ex- 
planations of  the  construction  of  his  electric-signalling 
lamps  and  the  working-  of  them,  and  before  Jack  went 
home  he  learnt  to  tap  out  on  the  key  half  of  the  Morse  al- 
phabet, all  of  which  he  had  forgotten  the  next  day  except 
e,  which  he  remembered  because  it  is  only  a  single  dot. 
After  a  week's  steady  practice,  however,  he  became  quite 
proficient,  and  could  tap  off  whole  sentences,  and  read 
them  too  by  the  flashes  of  the  lamp. 

Once  or  twice  the  flashing  lamps  led  to  rather  awkward 
misunderstandings.  One  night,  just  after  they  began  to 
work,  one  of  Mrs.  Hasting's  mauls  was  coming  home 
from  a  visit  to  her  cousin's,  and  saw  the  light.  She  came 
rushing  into  the  parlor  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Lor',  mum. 
one  of  the  chimney's  afire.  There's  fire  coming-  out  of  it 
up  on  the  roof.  1  see  it  as  I  come  up  the  hill."  There 
was  a  fine  commotion  for  a  few  minutes  while  every  one 
rushedabout  to  see  which  chimney  it  was.  Jack,  hearing 
the  noise,  came  down  from  his  room  and  explained  mat- 
ters. The  very  next  night  Mr.  Folger  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  visit  from  a  sergeant  of  police. 

"I've  got  men  posted  all  round  the  house,  Mr.  Folger, 
and  we'll  catch  him  sure  enough.  Must  be  a  pretty  fool 
to  begin  work  at  this  time  o'  night!" 

"Catch  whom?  What  fool?"  said  Mr.  Folger,  staring 
at  the  sergeant  in  amazement. 

"  \Vliy," said  the  sergeant,  with  a  sly  chuckle,  "there's 
a  burglar  up  on  your  roof.  I  saw  his  light  moving  about 
as  he  showed  it  over  the  coping,  and  I  trotted  some  of  my 
men  up  here  to  nab  him  quietly." 

"Oh,  i sense. "said  Mr.  Folger.  "I'll  just  send  up 

for  Fred  and  see  what  he's  doing."  Fred  came  down  and 
soon  satisfied  his  father,  but  the  sergeant  wouldn't  go  till 
he  had  examined  the  roof  and  the  mysterious  lantern, 
and  even  then  he  didn't  entirely  recover  his  temper. 

One  night  toward  the  end  of  March,  Fred's  lamp  flashed 
out.  "Come  over  at  once.  Want  see  you  urgently." 

"What  for?"  flashed  back  Jack. 


"Got  an  idea." 

••What  aboul    ' 

"Can't   explain  this  way.      (  Vnnr  over." 

"  Is  it  important?" 

"Yes,  very.      Something  electrical.      Come  over." 

"All  right." 

"Well,  let's  have  it."  said  Jack,  uitliout  ceremony, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  workshop  where  Fred  was  await- 
ing him. 

'  *  Mi,  it's  too  lovely,"  said  Fred.  "  Look  here,  I've  been 
trying  for  ever  so  long  to  find  something  to  get  even 
with  the  kids  about  that  Christmas  business.  You  re- 
member about  Uncle  Alec  and  the  phonograph?  Well. 
I've  just  hit  on  a  scheme,  and  you'll  have  to  help  me,  be- 
cause there's  only  a  few  days  before  the  first." 

"The  first  what?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Why,  the  1st  of  April,  of  course." 

"  An  April-fool's  joke,  eh?     Well,  what's  the  racket?" 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  was  telling  the  other  day. 
about  the  Tesla  business — induction  coils,  and  all  that. 
Well,  I  couldn't  exactly  make  anything  out  of  that,  but 
this  is  something  in  the  same  line.  You  see,  I  take  a  coil 
ami  a  fair-sized  battery  and  run  wires,  and  —  "  and  here 
Fred  whispered  energetically  in  .lack's  car  for  a  few  min- 
utes, as  if  afraid  of  some  one  overhearing  his  explanation, 
though  they  were  quite  alone.  Jack  was  simply  doubled 
up  with  laughter  before  he  had  finished. 

"Oh,  my, "he  said,  faintly,  at  last,  "what  a  breakfast 
it'll  be!  Bat  do  you  really  think  we  can  fix  all  that  so 
as  to  work  all  right?  And  do  you  think  the  mater  will 
lei  you  do  it?" 

"  \Yliy,  yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  I  can  get  round  the 
mater  all  right.  It  won't  hurt  anybody,  you  know." 

"No;   but  how  about  the  table?" 

"  Well,  it  is  rather  awkward  about  the  table." 

"How  will  you  manage  it?" 

"I  thought  at  first  of  getting  a  pine  table  rigged  up, 
but  I  don't  think  they'd  let  us  do  that.  But  I've  got  a 
lot  of  white  covered  wire;  it  only  needs  very  fine  wire, 
you  know,  and  it  doesn't  show  against  the  table-cloth. 
I'll  get  them  to  put  on  several  small  table-cloths,  and  we 
ran  bring  out  the  wires  in  between  them." 

"Yes.  that  would  do  it  all  right,"  said  Jack. 

"And  then  I'll  hold  the  switch,  and  I'll  have  Robert 
outside  to  close  up  the  shutters  suddenly  at  the  last,  so  as 
to  show  up  the  illumination  with  the  Geissler  tubes." 

"  Pity  we  couldn't  have  it  at  night,"  said  Jack. 

"Yes.it  would  be  better,  but  it  must  be  before  twelve 
or  we'd  be  April-fools  ourselves." 

Very  early  in  the  morning  on  the  1st  of  April,  Fred 
and  Jack  were  hard  at  work  in  the  dining-room.  They 
were  laying  the  table  for  breakfast.  It  was  evidently  a 
very  long  job,  and  that  is  probably  why  they  got  up  so 
very  early  to  spare  the  maids  their  usual  work.  There 
were  some  strange-looking  boxes  and  coils  underneath 
the  table,  and  the  cloth  did  not  look  so  neat  as  it  usually 
did.  There  seemed  to  be  several  loose  seams  in  it,  and  a 
close  inspection  showed  some  loose  threads,  or  what  ap- 
peared to  be  loose  threads,  over  parts  of  the  cloth.  While 
they  were  deep  in  their  work  the  door  opened,  and  Sarah, 
the  waitress,  appeared.  She  stopped  short  in  the  door- 
way, gazed  at  the  table  and  then  at  Fred,  who  was  stoop- 
ing over  a  coil  that  gave  out  a  slight  humming  sound. 

"  Lor', "she  said.  Then  Fred  rushed  at  her  and  pushed 
her  out  of  the  room. 

"Get  out.  Sally. "he  said,  "the  table's  all  laid,  and  if 
it  isn't  we'll  finish  it.  You  needn't  come  till  they  ring 
for  you  to  serve  breakfast."  With  that  he  returned  to 
the  coil,  and  looked  from  it  to  a  curious  frame  that  he 
had  hung  up  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room.  The 
frame  seemed  to  be  giving  out  glimmers  of  light. 

At  breakfast-time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Folder  ami  Uncle  Alec 
appeared  lirst.  Mrs.  Folger  looked  rather  nervous,  Mr. 


'OW,  OW,  OH  !"    HE    HOWLED. 


•I'VE    ITT   MYSELF." 


Folger's  eyes  were  twinkling,  and  as  for  Uncle  Alec,  he 
was  on  a  broad  grin. 

"  Now  mind,  Fred,  none  of  your  nonsense  with  Muriel. 
She  is  too  young1  for  such  jokes,"  said  Mrs.  Folger.  "  And 
I  can't,  say  I  like  them  even  for  the  others." 

"  Oh,  come,  now,  mother,  don't  you  get  grumpy  at  the 
last  moment,  after  having  been  such  a  duck  about  all  the 
arrangements.  Muriel's  place  is  just  the  same  as  always," 
said  Fred. 

"  All  right,  my  dear.  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  to  say 
anything  now." 

Then  the  younger  ones  came  in  and  took  their  places. 

"Why,  why  is  Jack  here '"  exclaimed   I'.ohhv 

"Well,  that.'s  not  very  gracious,"  said  Mr.  Folger. 
"Fred  asked  him  over."  Fred  looked  gratefully  at  his 
father,  for  he  was  a  trifle  confused  by  the  question. 

"  Oh,"  said  Bobby,  "  funny  idea  to  ask  a  chap  to  break- 
fast." And  he  took  hold  of  his  knife  and  fork. 

He  dropped  them  again  with  a  clatter. 

"  Ow,  ow,  oil  !"  he  howled.      "  I've  cut  myself," 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Uncle  Alec,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 
"  Where's  the  blood?"  Mrs,  Folger  looked  at  Fred. 

"Can't  see  any  blood, "said  Hobby,  turning  his  hands 
ovei d  over,  "  but  it  hurt  like  fury." 

Just  then  Ethel,  who  had  been  toying  with  her  fork, 
took  up  her  knife.  She  immediately  clutched  tight  hold 
of  both  knife  and  fork,  and  shook  and  gasped  fora  few 
moments.  Then  Fred,  talking  unconcernedly  with  .lack, 
put  his  hand  under  the  table  and  turned  oil'  the  switch. 
Ethel  gave  a  sigh,  and  put  down  her  knife  and  fork. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Ethel;  don't  you  want  any 
breakfast;"  asked  Mr.  Folger.  "  I  can't  think  what  has 
come  over  you  children  this  morning.  Now,  just  look 
at  Harry  and  Bob!" 

Bob  had  cautiously  approached  his  knife  and  fork 
again,  and  finding  nothing  wrong,  had  begun  to  use  them. 
Harry  was  just  putting  a  tempting  morsel  into  his  mouth 


when,  as  Mr.  Folger  was  speaking,  Fred  turned  the  switch 
on  again.  Bob  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  with  a  clash 
and  .sat  back  straight,  and  Harry's  tidbit  did  not  reach  its 
destination. 

"Well,  it's  perfectly  astonishing  how  badly  behaved 
you  children  are. "said  Uncle  Alee,  cheerfully. 

"St'ikes  me  dey've  all  dorn  mad,"  piped  up  Muriel, 
who  had  been  going  through  her  breakfast  in  a  most 
businesslike  manner. 

The  young  ones  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  As 
often  as  they  took  their  knives  and  forks  they  felt  a  sharp 
tingling  sensation,  that  either  made  them  clutch  hold  so 
tightly  that  they  couldn't  leave  go  until  the  tingling  mys- 
teriously stopped,  or  else  made  them  drop  the  things  be- 
fore they  fairly  got  hold  of  them,  just  as  if  they  were  red- 
hot.  Not  a  mouthful  could  any  of  them  eat.  What  was 
u  orse,  nobody  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  Fred 
and  Jack  were  talking  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  Mrs.  Folger 
was  attending  to  Muriel  or  buried  in  the  newspaper,  and 
Mr.  Folger  and  Uncle  Alec  were  talking  politics  in  very 
loud  tones.  It  was  a  perfect  babel  of  voices.  Sarah 
looked  on  in  amazement,  giving  a  little  jump  now  and 
then  as  Ethel  or  Bob  or  Harry  or  Amy  caught  up  their 
In-witched  knives  or  forks  and  dropped  them  suddenly, 
or  struggled  with  them  for  a  few  seconds. 

As  Fred  drained  his  coffee-cup  for  the  last  time  he 
waved  his  napkin  in  the  air,  and  then  the  shutters  were 
suddenly  closed  and  the  room  was  left  in  darkness.  A 
strange  dim  light  seemed  to  come  from  somewhere. 

"  Why,  look  up  there,  over  the  picture  of  the  stag." 

They  all  looked  up.  Up  over  the  picture  was  the  pe- 
culiar frame  that  Fred  had  hung  up,  and  it  held  large 
letters  that  glowed  with  a  bluish  light — "April-fools." 

When  the  shutters  were  opened  Fred  and  Jack  had 
disappeared.  They  came  back  soon  after,  when  the  younir 
ones  had  finished  their  breakfast,  to  gather  up  their  coils 
and  batteries,  and  to  set  free  the  knives  and  forks. 
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(  '  II  A  I'  T  K  R    I  X. 

"OLD  KITK  H<>BKI:S<>X." 


CAPTAIN  DUFF  was  not  visible  when  Phil  readied 
tlie  Si'dini'ii'  :  but  the  male  received  him,  and  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  friend, 
pointed  to  the  forecastle.  There  our  lad  found  Serge, 
from  whom  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  schooner's  master,  in  whose  power 
he  had  so  deliberately  placed  himself.  Having  had  no 
experience  in  shipping  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a,  vessel, 
Phil  did  not  realize  how  fully  he  had  done  this;  but  he 
had  seen  enough  of  Captain  lliitV's  peculiar  manner  to 
render  him  rather  nervous  now  that  the  irrevocable.  step 
was  taken. 

Serge  could  only  say  that  while  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  was  almost  as  much  of  a  mystery  to  "him  as 
to  Phil,  he  had  at  least,  proved  himself  a  capital  seaman. 
Also  that  while  his  frequent  outbursts  of  temper  were 
frightful  to  witness,  no  serious  consequences  had  thus  far 
resulted  from  them.  No  one  had,  however,  ventured  to 
thwart  his  will  in  the  slightest,  and  all  hands  regarded 
him  with  more  or  less  of  fear. 

While  the  two  lads  were  thus  talking  there  came  a 
sudden  call  for  all  hands 
to  up  anchor  and  make 
sail,  whereupon  they  tum- 
bled up  on  deck  and  turn- 
ed to  with  a  will,  Phil 
working  with  the  rest  to 
the  best  of  his  limited 
knowledge  concerning 
what  was  to  be  done. 

Before  a  light  off-shore 
breeze  the  trim  schooner 
slipped  out  of  the  cove, 
and,  as  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing behind  the  snow- 
capped Olympic  moun- 
tains. gained  the  waters  of 
the  Strait  of  Fuca,  through 
which  she  would  reach 
the  open  sea. 

While  Phil  stood  gazing 
at  the  fast  -fading  land. 
feeling  a  little  homesick 
and  lonely,  Jalap  Coombs 
informed  him  that  the 
Captain  wished  him  to 
bring  his  things  aft  into 
the  cabin. 

As  tin-  lad  had  not  seen 
his  recently  acquired  out- 
fit since  coming  aboard  he 
had  nothing  to  carry,  and 
so  entered  the  cabin  with 
empty  hands. 

"Where  is  your  rifle.'" 
demanded  the  Captain,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared. 

"  I  left  it  behind,  sir." 

"What!"  roared  the 
other,  springing  to  his 
feet  with  every  appear- 
ance of  violent  rage. 
"Left  it  behind?  Cheated 
me  out  of  a  first-class  rifle? 
Never  mind;  it  shall  be 
charged  to  your  account." 


Then,  work  in  <j'  himself  into  an  increase  of  passion,  he 
bellowed:  "Von  young  villain!  I've  a  mind  to  brain 
you  for  this,"  and  seizing  a  stool  from  ihe  Mom-  he  lifted 
it  threateningly,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  step  forward. 

Phil's  lirst  impulse  was  to  lly  from  the  presence  of  one 
whom  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  madman. 
<  In  second  thoughts  he  turned,  ami,  with  very  pah-  tare 
but  an  unlrembling  voice,  said:  "You  don't  dare  do  it. 
^  on  are  a  coward,  and  yon  know  il  as  well  as  I  do." 

For  tin-  lirst  time  in  all  his  sea  going  life  big.  red 
faced,  bn  living  Captain  Putt'  was  bearded  in  hisowii  den, 
and  that  by  a  mere  slip  of  a  boy,  as  he  regarded  tin-  lad 
now  so  boldly  confronting  him.  He  was  a  coward  at 
heart,  and  he'  knew  it.  His  very  air  of  bluster  and  bra 
vado,  assumed  so  long  a<jo  that  it  had  become  a  second 
nature,  was  worn  solely  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  his 
associates,  and  biding  from  them  his  true  character.  This 
manner  was  so  well  borne  out  by  his  size  and  his  fero- 
cious expression  that  until  this  time  he  had  succeeded  in 
inspiring  awe  merely  by  noise  and  aspect.  Now  his  true 
character  was  known,  the  fraud  that  be  had  perpetrated 
so  successfully  and  so  long  was  discovered,  and  like  a 
great  gorgeous  soap-bubble  his  inflated  wind-bag  of 
bravery  had  been  pricked  and  dissipated. 
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The  collapse  of  this  roaring  |> ret nice  u  MS  so  Mulclcn  and 

complete  as  t<>  l»'  staggering.      l-'or  M    i nent    the  111:111 

stiinil  motionless,  with  die  stool  still  uplifted,  hut  \viili  ev- 
ery vestige  (if  color  HIM!  from  his  ordinarily  crimson  face 
Then  the  siool  dropped  In  (lie  Moor  \\itli  M  crash, and  IK.' 

loitered  limply  backward  into  the  huge  arm-chair  thai  fie 

had  oeeiipied  when  Phil  entered  the  cabin.  His  eyes 
rolled,  his  hreath  eaine  in  gasp.-.,  and  a  hoarse  rattling 
issued  from  hist  hroal . 

During  tli is  extraordinary  scene  1'hil  slood  his  ground, 
outwardly  calm  and  resolute,  hut  wondering  whether  lie 
\vas  to  lie  eaten  or  skinned  alive  I'or  his  audacity.  At 

length,  realizing  that    (1 nemy  was  powerless  for   the 

time  being,  lie  left  the  cahin,  and  reported  to  the  mate  on 
deck  that  lie  helieved  Captain  Duff  was  having  a  fit,  and 
needed  attention. 

I"  pi  in  this  .la  lap  ( lootnbs  cautiously  approached  the  sky- 
light, and  peered  down  into  the  cahin.  Then  he  as  cau- 
tiously tiptoed  back  to  where  Thil  was  standing.  "  I 
ruther  guess  we'd  hest  lea\e  him  alone  to  light  it  out," 
he  said.  "  He's  a.  born  lighter,  Cap'n  Duff  is,  an' he's  had 
'em  afore.  As  my  friend  old  Kile  L'oherson  lister  say 
eonsarning  tits:  '  When  a  ordinary  seaman  takes  a  no- 
tion to  indulge  in  'em.  roll  him  on  deck,  dowse  him  with 
buckets  of  salt-water,  and  otheru  ise  wraslle  Yin  out  of 
him.  fer  he  'ain't  no  business  with  any  such  luxuries. 
With  a  cap'n,  though,  it's  dilfrunt.  He's  a  priverleged 
character,  and  when  he  feels  inclined  fer  a  fit,  he  wants 
to  enjoy  it.  and  have  it  out,  without  interference,  same  as 
ef  it  war  a  glass  o'  grog.  So  never  interrupt  a  eap'n's 
tits  ef  you  want  to  have  peace  unit  <|iiietness  aboard  ship.' 
That's  what  old  Kite  uster  say,  and  he  must,  er  knowed, 
'cause  he'd  had  more  millions  of  experience  than  most." 

"  Who  was  this  Mr.  Robinson?"  asked  Phil. 

"  Who!  Kite— old  Kite  Robersoii?  'Tain't  likely  now 
that  ye  never  heerd  of  him  !  Why,  he  was  one  of  the 
best-known  men.  By  his  own  'count  he'd  been  'round 
the  world  more  times  than  there  is  parallels  of  latitood, 
and  some  of  his  charts  looked  like  spider-webs  they  war 
kivered  so  thick  with  his  tracks.  Why,  he  come  from  the 
same  place  as  me,  old  Kite  did,  and  sometimes  it  makes 
me  feel  prouder 'n  a  mere  mortal  man  orter  feel  to  think 
that  him  and  me  was  fashioned  outer  the  same  clay,  as  it 
war,  and  brung  up  on  the  same  air." 

"  Tt  must  be  a  great,  satisfaction,"  remarked  Phil,  polite- 
ly. Then,  to  show  his  interest  in  the  subject,  he  asked: 
"  But  where  is  your  native  place,  Mr.  Coombs  ?  You  arc 
a  down  Kaster,  are  you  not  .'" 

"Sai-lain  I  am,"  replied  the  mate  "A  genuine  down- 
Easter  is  the  one  thing  in  this  watery  earth  I  can  surely 
claim  to  be.  But  whether  I'm  a  Britisher  or  a  Yankee  is 
the  problem  I'm  wearing  my  life  out  trying  to  solve." 

"  That  seems  queer."  said  Phil,  reflectively. 

"Queer  ain't  no  name  fer  it.  It's  simply  redicerlous. 
Ye  see,  when  they  seilied  the  boundary  'twixt  Maine  and 
the  Provinces,  they  run  it  plumb  through  my  father's 
house,  and  as  nigh  as  I  kin  tigger  I  was  born  straddle  of 
the  line.  After  that  1  was  brung  up  fust  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  t'other;  so  that  el'  one  man  says  I'm  a,  Brit- 
isher and  another  says  I'm  a  Yank,  they  ain't  nuther  of 
'em  lying,  nor  yet  they  ain't  telling  the  truth.  Some- 
1  inns  I  I'eel  as  ef  I  war  a  British  subjeck,  and  again  like  a 
full-blown  American  citizen.  It  depends  mostly  on  tin- 
weather.  When  it's  dam])  ami  foggy,  like  it  is  now,  I 
ginerally  feels  like  a  suhjeck.  Old  Kite  Robersoii  he 
uster  say 

Just  then  came  the  note  of  a  siren  fog-horn  over  the 
waters  from  dead  ahead.  A  dense  mist  had  rolled  in 
from  the  sea.  obscuring  the  light  on  Race  Island,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  few  light  stations  maintained  on  the 
coast,  of  British  Columbia.  All  the  time  that,  he  was 
talking  with  Phil,  .lalap  Coombs  had  also  been  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  this  light.  Now,  at  the  first  note  of 


its  siren,  he  sprang  up,  transformed  in  an  instant  from  a 
shambling,  gari  u lous  "suhjeck, "as  he  called  himself,  into 
an  alert  and  thoroughly  callable  Yankee  sailor. 

I  lead  y  about!"  he  shouted,  in  clear,  crisp  tones. 
"Hard  alee!"  And  a  minute  later. as  the  lively  craft 
spun  round  to  a  deafening  accompaniment  of  rallling 
blocks  Mild  slatting  can  vas,  "  Draw  away  !"  \\~ilh  this  the 
schooner  settled  coinforlably  down  on  her  new  course, 
and  bending  gracefully  over  before  a  damp  sea-breeze, 
sped  swiftly  away  from  the  threatened  dangers  of  Kace 
Island  rocks. 

About  (his  lime  Ehenezer,  the  black  cook,  announced 
that  supper  was  ready  in  the  cabin,  and  the  mate,  after  a 
long  careful  look  both  to  windward  and  leeward,  sug- 
gested to  Phil  that  they  might,  as  well  go  below  and 
"stow  a  cargo  of  chuck." 

In  the  cabin,  which  was  fairly  roomy  and  well  venti- 
lated, stood  a  table  on  which  supper  was  spread,  a  small 
stove  for  heating  purposes  onl}',  the  Captain's  big  arm- 
chair, several  stools,  and  a  short  bench.  On  two  sides 
were  single  tiers  of  comfortable-looking  bunks,  five  in 
all.  On  the  starboard  side  was  a  closed  door  that  evi- 
dently opened  into  a  small  state-room,  and  on  the  port 
side  was  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  the  galley,  an  un- 
usual luxury  of  appointment  in  schooners  of  the  Sea- 
mew's  class,  and  one  that  assured  the  safe  and  speedy 
transmission  of  food  from  the  stove  on  which  it  was 
cooked. 

Captain  DutF  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  when  Phil  and 
the  mate  entered  the  cahin,  and  in  answer  to  Phil's  in- 
quiring glance,  the  latter  pointed  significantly  with  his 
thumb  toward  the  closed  state-room  door.  There  were, 
however,  two  other  occupants  of  the  cabin,  both  young 
men.  They  were  already  seated  at  the  table,  and  eating 
with  silence  and  despatch.  They  did  not  speak  to  Phil 
nor  he  to  them,  and  as  the  mate  also  ate  in  silence  the 
meal  was  uninterrupted  save  by  the  steady  clatter  of 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons  against  that  peculiarly  thick 
and  indestructible  form  of  china  known  as  stone  ware. 

The  two  young  men  finished  first,  pushed  back  from 
the  table,  lighted  their  pipes,  and  left  the  cabin. 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  Phil,  after  they  had  disap- 
peared. 

"  Hunters,"  was  Mr.  Cooinbs's  laconic  answer. 

Then  he  too  pushed  back  from  the  table,  and  Phil 
hastened  to  ask  him  before  he  could  leave  the  cabin  where 
he  should  find  his  bag,  as  he  wished  to  get  a  pea  jacket 
from  it. 

The  mate  merely  pointed  to  an  end  berth  on  the  port 
side,  in  which,  sure  enough,  Phil  spied  a  new  canvas  bag 
that  he  now  recognized  as  his  own. 

"Am  I  to  bunk  in  here?"  he  asked,  in  some,  surprise. 

"Sai-tain."  replied  Mr.  Coombs,  and  then  he  too  van- 
ished up  the  companion-way. 

CHAPTER    x. 

PHIL    DISCOVERS    WHAT    HK    IS. 

"  WELL,  this  is  a  queer  go!"  thought  Phil,  as  he  extri- 
cated the  heavy  pea-jacket  from  his  "  sea-trunk,"  and  put 
it  on.  "I  never  heard  of  a  green  hand  before  the  mast 
being  fed  and  lodged  in  the  cabin.  I  must  find  Serge, 
and  ask-  him  about  it." 

The  night  seemed  intensely  dark  as  he  gained  the  deck, 
and  fora  few  minutes  he  stood  still  to  accustom  his  senses 
to  it.  He  bad  found  the  slide  drawn  over  the  companion- 
way,  and.  as  on  emerging  he  shoved  it  back,  he  was  grulV- 
ly  requested  by  the  helmsman  to  "shut  it,  quick!"  Phil 
was  enough  of  a  sailor  to  know  that  this  was  so  the  glare 
of  the  cabin  lamp  might  not  blind  the  man  and  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  steer.  So  he  immediately  pulled 
the  slide  to.  and  then  stood  leaning  against  it. 

He  could  feel   the  chill  dampness  of  the   mist  on  his 
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cheek,  and  could  see  it  driving  by  in  Lin1  red  and  green 
blurs  from  the  side  lights  in  the  forward  rigging.  From 
the  binnacle  near  at  band  also  came  a  faint  glow  of  re- 
flected light  that  vaguel\  oullined  ihe  man  at  the  wheel. 
All  else  was  a.  gray  black  lies-;,  upon  which  the  lofty  masts 
and  flattened  sails  were  traced  m  deeper  shadows,  like 
Indian-ink  airainst  crayon.  Two  or  three  glowing  sparks 
from  lighted  pipes  showed  where  the  watch  on  deck  were 
gathered  in  the  lee  of  the  weather  bulwarks.  Phil  started 
toward  these,  but  ere  he  had  taken  half  a  dozen  steps  he 
ran  plump  into  the  mate,  who  was  standing  facing  him 
on  the  weather  side  of  the  deck. 

"Hello,  young  feller !" cried  that  worthy,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  the  breath  of  which  Phil's  sudden  onset  had 
deprived  him;  "ye  seem  to  be  blundering  ahead  like  a 
June  bug  in  an  electric  flare.  Aren't  ye  afraid  ye'll 
walk  overboard  next,  and  step  on  the  tail  of  a  merry- 
maul  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  laughed  the  lad  ;  "  and  I'm  awfully  sorry  I 
ran  into  you.  But  I  didn't  see  you,  indeed  I  didn't." 

"  No  wonder,"  replied  the  mate,  good-naturedly,  "  for 
I'm  too  thin  to  make  a  respecterble  shadder,  much  less  to 
cast  one.  Ef  it  had  been  the  Cap'n  now.  ye  couldn't  have 
missed  seeing  him  any  more  than  ye  could  the  broad- 
side of  a  ship.  By  the  way.  had  the  old  man  turned  out 
when  ye  left'?" 

"No,  sir.      I  didn't  see  him." 

"  Waal,  ye'd  not  only  seen  him,  but  heerd  him  fast 
enough  ef  he  had.  lie  gets  so  cramped  up  in  that  cubby- 
hole of  his'n  that  when  he  comes  out  he  has  to  roar  to 
get  his  lungs  in  working  order  again.  It's  a  marciful 
dispensation  of  Provenience  I'm  not  a  Cap'n,  for  I  never 
could  abide  to  sleep  in  one  of  them  chicken-coops." 

"  He  doesn't  have  to,  does  lie?"  inquired  Phil. 

"  Sarfain  he  does,  to  maintain  his  nautical  dignity.  All 
('ap'ns  has  to  occupy  state-rooms,  pervided  their  vessels 
has  'em,  no  mailer  whether  they  lit  or  not.  Why,  there 
was  my  friend  old  Kite  Koberson,  longer  than  I  be  by  half, 
so  that  when  he  was  only  a  mate  he  had  to  have  two  end- 
to-end  bunks  cut  into  one  to  give  him  stretching-room. 
When  he  come  to  be  C'ap'n  he  had  to  take  a  state-room 
that  had  been  built  fer  a  short  man,  and  couldn't  in  no 
way  be  lengthened.  Poor  old  Kite  naturally  hated  it, 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  perfessional  dig  he  usler  crawl 
in  there  and  double  himself  up  like  a  shut  jackknife. 
Bimeby  it  got  so  that  in  the  morning  they  had  to  pull 
him  out  in  sections,  like  a  spy-glass,  and  rig  preventer 
back-stays  on  his  legs  to  keep  him  from  getting  sprung 
in  the  knees.  As  it  was,  he  got  so  bent  over  that  tinallv 
his  head  got,  under  his  left  arm,  and  he  uster  turn  round 
backward  to  see  for'ard,  but  he  never  gave  up  his  dig', 
which  he  allus  said  it  war  his  proudest  boast." 

After  Phil  had  politely  allowed  such  time  to  elapse 
that  the  mate  might  think  he  was  laughing  over  this 
yarn,  he  said, 

"  By-the-way,  Mr.  Coombs,  when  do  I  go  on  watch?" 

"You?"  replied  the  other.  "You  don't  have  to  stand 
no  watch.  Hunters  never  does." 

"  Am  I  a — "began  Phil;  but  his  question  was  forced 
to  remain  unasked,  for  at  that  moment  some  subtle  sense 
informed  the  mate  that  it  was  again  time  to  change  the 
schooner's  course,  and  he  bawled  out,  "  Iteady  about!" 
In  the  confusion  that  followed  he  disappeared,  and  Phil 
stumbled  forward,  more  anxious  than  ever  to  meet  with 
Serge,  and  beg  him  to  throw  the  light  of  his  superior 
knowledge  on  the  situation. 

He  discovered  his  friend  snugly  stowed  away  in  a  fore- 
castle berth.  Here,  as  half  a  dozen  men  constituting  the 
watch  below  occupied  other  berths  in  the  extremely  nar- 
row quarters  allotted  to  the  crew,  the  lads  were  obliged 
to  converse  in  whispers  to  a.void  being'  overheard,  as  well 
as  not  to  disturb  those  who  slept. 

"  Why  haven't  you  been  to  supper,  old  man?"  began  Phil. 


"I  have,  long  ago,"  replied  Serge;  "but  where  have. 
you  been  all  this  time?  I  was  beginning  to  worry  about 
you." 

"Been  in  the  cabin  eating  supper,  mostly;  but  I  didn't 
see  you  there." 

"  Kating  in  the  cabin  !"  exclaimed  Serge,  springing  up 
so  carelessly  in  his  excitement  that  he  bumped  his  head 
against,  the  bottom  of  the  berth  above  him.  "You  don't 
mean  it!  Are  you  going  to  lunik  there,  too?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.  You  see,  I  don't  exactly  like  to  ask  a 
favor  of  Captain  Duff,  or  I'd  try  for  permission  to  sleep 
in  here  with  you." 

"<)h,  pshaw  !"  ejaculated  Serge.  "You  don't  mean 
that.  You  know  you  don't.  Why,  man,  the  mere  fact 
that  you  are  billeted  in  the  cabin  instead  of  in  the  fore- 
castle shows  that  you  must  be  rated  as  a  hunter." 

"Why  must  I?"  inquired  Phil,  in  a  puzzled  tone. 
"And  pray  what  is  a  hunter;" 

"One  who  hunts,  of  course.  He  lives  aft,  and  don't 
have  to  stand  watch 

"So  Mr.  Coombs  said,"  interrupted  Phil. 

"  Nor  do  any  of  the  ship's  work,"  continued  Serge. 

"  Am  I  to  be  allowed  to  do  anything  a,t  all  except  suck 
my  thumbs  and  maintain  my  'dig, 'like  old  Kite  Robin- 
son?" asked  the  young  hunter. 

"Oh!  you've  heard  of  him,  have  you?  Of  course 
you  will  be  allowed  to  do  something.  You  will  be  al- 
lowed to  shoot,  and  not  only  that,  but  you  will  be  expected 
to  shoot  all  day,  and  every  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset; 
and  mighty  hard  work  you  will  find  it,  too,  before  you 
get  through  with  it." 

"Shoot!"  cried  Phil,  forgetting  all  about  the  necessity 
for  whispering.  "Shoot  what?  Fish?" 

"Shoot  up,  and  stow  yer  jaw  tackle,"  growled  the 
sleepy  voice  of  the  forecastle  wit  from  an  upper  berth. 

"Shoot  fish!  of  course  not,"  whispered  Serge.  "You 
will  shoot  seals  and  sea-otter,  if  we  have  the  good  luck  to 
run  across  any.  Oh!  I  am  so  glad  you  have  got  that 
berth,  for  I've  been  wondering  and  fretting  over  how 
you'd  get  along  as  a  foremast  band;  but  now  it  will  be 
all  smooth  sailing." 

"But  I  don't  understand  yet."  protested  Phil.  "This 
is  the  first  mention  I  have  heard  of  seals  or  sea-otter.  I 
thought  this  was  a  fishing  schooner." 

"  So  she  is,"  replied  Serge,  a  little  impatiently ;  "but  on 
this  coast  all  fishermen  are  pelagic  sealers  as  well  when- 
ever they  get  a  chance,  and  they  generally  try  to  ship 
two  or  three  good  shots  among  the  crew  to  act  as  hunters. 
The  regular  sealers,  who  go  over  on  the  Japan  coast,  fix 
for  the  business,  and  carry  six  or  seven  hunters.  On  this 
side,  though,  and  especially  if  there  i>  a  chance  of  g'oing 
into  the  sea  they  generally  clear  as  fishermen.  It  makes 
it  easier  to  explain,  you  understand,  if  they  happen  to  get 
nabbed  by  the  cutters.  We  gathered  in  two  or  three 
hundred  skins  coming  up  the  coast,  and  I  heard  Captain 
Dull' say  that  if  he  could  get  hold  of  a  first  class  hunter 
he'd  like  to  ship  him.  Strange  that  I  never  thought  of 
you  for  that  position,  when  I  knew  what  a  good  shot  you 
are,  too.  That  must  be  why  he  changed  his  mind  so  sud- 
denly about  taking  you  along,  for  at  first  he  declared  he 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  do  wonder,  though, 
how  he  happened  to  know  that  you  could  shoot." 

Phil  thought  he  knew,  for  he  remembered  the  crowd 
of  sailormen  who  were  gathered  about  the  shooting-gal- 
lery in  Victoria  the  day  before,  and  who  had  applauded 
his  score;  but  he  was  too  full  of  questions  just  now  to 
waste  time  on  explanations. 

Where  did  people  shoot  seals  and  how?  Out  at  sea  or 
on  land  "i  With  rifles  or  shotguns;  What  did  Serge  mean 
by  "pelagic  sealers"?  What  did  he  mean  by  going  into 
the  sea  ?  What  did  he  mean  by  getting  "  nabbed  "? 

As  our  young-  traveller,  to  whom  a  new  world  of  strange 
men,  strange  animals,  and  strange  scenes  was  about  to  be 
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opened   poured  forth  tliese  questions  concerning  ii,  Serge,      three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide.     A  sharp  pointed 
to  whoin  the  whole  business  of  sealing  was  an   old  story,      !.<•   oecessarj    also,  with    whirli   to   punch   holes 


lied. 

••  ll  would  take  several  hours  Io  tell  you  the  whole 
thing,"  he  Said,  "and  I've  only  two  left  in  u  hich  I  o  sleep 

before   going  on  watch  at    midnight.      So  if.  like  a  good 

,    ir,  you  \\ill  turn  in  now,  and  restrain  your  curiosity 

till  morning,  1   will   then  do   my   hest    to   answer  all    your 

I  HIS 

Apologizing  i'or  his  thoughtlessness,  1'liil  accepted  his 
friend's  suggestion;  and  making  his  way  hack  to  the 
Cabin,  tool;  possession  of  the  hunk  Jalap  C i  hs  had 

said  was  to  be  his.     As  he  laj  there  listening  to  the  gurgle 

of  waters  on  the  other  side  of  the  thin  plank  separal  int: 
him  from  them.  In-  could  not  help  contrasting  his  presenl 
position  with  that  of  only  twenty-four  hours  before,  and 
marvelling  at  t  he  wonderful  changes  that  may  he  made 
in  one's  surroundings,  circumstances,  and  whole  plan  of 
life  in  the  hrief  spa< f  a  single  day. 

[in    BK    CIIMINrKII.  | 


DOOR    HAItmVAIJE. 

BY   J.  HARRY    A  HAMS 

TIMIERE  are,  perhaps,  very  few  boys  and  girls  who 
.1  would  suppose  that  from  a  few  pieces  of  sheet-iron 
such  as  stove-pipes  are  made  of,  some  oval-headed  carpet 
tacks,  and  a  few  rings  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  a 
blacksmith  can  make  at  a  small  cost  some  very  hand- 
some and  artistic  door  hardware  could  be  made.  But  it 
is  true,  however;  and  what  appears  to  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  make  is  sometimes  very  easy  if  one  only  knows 
how. 

Many  attractive  finishing  touches  may  be  added  to  tin- 
interior  of  the  house  if  one  has  the  artistic  and  mechan- 
ical ability  to  originate  and  carry  out  the  ideas,  and  by 
bringing  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  materials  into 
play  some  of  the  most  pleasing  results  may  he  obtained 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Here,  for  instance,  in  the 
illustrations  are  some  suggestions  for  hinges,  escutch- 
eons, door-knockers,  etc.,  that  any  smart  boy  can  make 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools  and  materials  and  some 
black  paint. 

At  a  tinsmith's  purchase  a  few  sheets  of  thin  iron  about 
the  same  weight  as  that  used  for  stove-pipes.  It  should 
be  of  the  best  quality  of  sea  led  or  cleaned  iron,  as  that  will 
he  much  easier  to  cut  and  work  than  the  common  grades. 


Fill.    1. 


To  cut  this  iron  you  will  need  a  pair  of  tinman's  shears 
and  two  cold-chisels— one  with  a  blade  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  the  other  with  the  cutting  edge  about 


iron  t<>  receive  the  lacks  lhai  fasten  the  iron 
the  wood-casing  or  door,  as  if  may  he. 

The  other  tools  necessary  will  be  several  small  liles.an 


DESIGN    NO.    1. 

old  Bat-iron,  a  small  hard  wood  mallet,  a  hammer,  and  a 
bench  or  table  vise  to  hold  the  iron  when  it  is  being  filed. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  ten -ounce  oval- 
headed  carpet  tacks,  and  some  still  larger,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  ounce,  if  you  can  get  them.  But  as  there  is 
so  little  call  for  such  a  large  tack,  they  are  not  kept  in 
the  majority  of  hardware  stores.  If  you  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  them  as  large  as  that,  then  use  round- 
headed  brass  upholsterer's  tacks,  and  when  painted  black 
they  will  look  like  iron. 

Design  No.  1  is  a  set  of  hardware  for  a  front  door  or 
an  inside  door.  It  is  rather  odd  in  appearance,  and  will 
produce  an  artistic  effect  if  worked  out  well. 

If  this  design  is  applied  to  an  outside  door,  the  long 
hinge-strap  will  look  best  if  it  will  tit  on  the  style,  and 
not  interfere  with  any  panelling  or  glass. 

The  knocker  may  also  be  used  on  the  outside,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  above  the  middle.  If 
these  are  to  decorate  an  inside  door,  the  smaller  hinge- 
strap  will  perhaps  be  better,  as  it  is  less  conspicuous,  and 
will  be  better  adapted  to  the  place. 

Before  cutting  out  any  of  the  plates  or  escutcheons 
from  iron  it  is  best  to  first  cut  them  from  heavy  paper, 
and  hold  these  in  place  temporarily  on  the  door  to  see 
the  effect,  and  if  satisfactory  the  outlines  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  sheet-iron  with  a  piece  of  French  chalk  or 
a  white  crayon  pencil,  and  then  cut  out  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  an  old  flat-iron  of  good  size,  six  or  seven  pounds 
in  weight,  turn  it  upside  down,  and  hold  it  between  the 
knees;  on  the  smooth  upturned  surface  lay  the  sheet  of 
iron,  and  with  the  cold-chisels  and  mallet.or  hammer.cut 
all  around  the  edges  of  the-  design,  or  over  the  white  lines, 
until  the  desired  piece  is  loose  from  the  sheet. 

It  will  be  necessary  of  course  to  make  the  hardware  in 
the  right  proportion  to  the  door  it  is  to  decorate.  The 
butt  or  large  end  of  a  hinge-strap  should  always  be  the 
same  width  as  the  back  of  a  hinge  on  a  door,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  also  to  make  the  escutcheon  in  proportion 
to  fit  the  knob  and  keyhole  already  in  a  door. 

The  knob-rim  and  keyhole  escutcheon  on  a  door  will 
have  to  be  unscrewed  and  taken  off  before  the  new  one 
can  he  applied,  the  knobs  can  always  be  removed  by  un- 
screwing a  small  set  screw  in  the  shank,  which  will  al- 
low one  knob  to  come  off,  and  the  other  having  the  square 
mandrel  attached,  can  be  pulled  out  from  the  other  side. 
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When  the  required  number  of  hinge-plates,  UK-  escutch- 

( ,  and  the  knocker-plate  have  been  made,  lay  the  pieces 

•  ;il   a    I  HIM.'  mi  a  hard-wood  block,  and  with   Hie  sharp- 

pointcd  a\vl  and  a  mallet  punch  holes  through  the  iron 
when-  yon  desire  the  tacks  to  pass  through.  Arrange 
the  holes  in  neat  order,  and  do  no!  get  too  many  on  a  sin- 
o|(.  plate.  Keep  as  close  lo  the  edge  as  possible,  that  is, 
within  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  iron  to  the  centre  of  the  hole. 

When  the  escutcheon  is  tacked  fast  to  the  door,  replace 
the  handles,  and  if  they  do  not  lit  snugly,  but  slide  for- 
ward and  backward  when  the  dooi-  is  opened  and  closed, 
cut  a  few  small  washers  from  the  sheet-iron,  and  place 
enough  of  them  on  the  mandrel  between  the  knob  shank 
and  the  escutcheon  to  make  the  handles  fit  tight. 

A  blacksmith  can  make  a  ring  i'or  the  knocker  of  five- 
sixteenth  or  three-eighth  inch  square  iron  twisted;  the 
suspending  knob  should  have  a  screw  welded  fast  to  it,  so 
as  to  screw  the  ring  fast  to  the  woodwork  of  the  door. 
A  band  of  iron  forming  a  ball  should  be  welded  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  ring  to  give  it  more  weight,  and 
thus  make  it  heavier  at  the  bottom.  Where  this  ball 
or  knob  strikes  the  plate  a  large  -  headed  iron  tack  or 
wrought-iron  bellows  nail  should  be  driven  into  the  wood; 
you  will  tind  this  will  help  the  knocker  to  make  a  much 
louder  noise  than  if  it  should  strike  only  the  thin  iron 
plate. 

All  the  iron-work  should  he  painted  a  dead  black,  and 
if  the  door-knob  is  a  metal  or  wood  one  it  should  be 
painted  also;  if,  however,  it  should  happen  to  be  of  white 
porcelain  it  will  be  best  to  leave  it  so,  as  paint  would  wear 
olt'  quickly  and  leave  it  neither'  black  nor  white. 

If  the  hardware  is  on  the  outside  of  a  front  door  it  will 
require  several  coats  of  paint  to  prevent  it  from  rusting, 
but  if  on  an  inside  door  two  coats  will  be  siiHicient. 

The  best  black  coating  for  iron  is  a  composition  known 
as  Berlin  black,  but  as  it  is  not  kept  in  every  paint  or 
hardware  store  a  very  good  substitute  can  be  made  by 
purchasing  a  small  can  of  ivory  black  ground  in  oil.  and 
thinning  it-  This  black  will  be  thick — about  the  con- 
sistency of  vaseline  or  soft  butter— and  should  be  thinned 
with  equal  parts  of  japan  dryer  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
mixed  together  until  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  cream. 
It  may  then  be  applied  to  the  iron  in  successive  thin 
coats  with  a  soft  hair  brush:  one  coat  should  dry  thor- 
oughly before  another  is  applied,  and  you  will  find  this  to 
be  a  very  handsome  and  lasting  dead-black  finish. 

Do  not  thin  the  black  with  oil,  varnish,  or  any  other 

substitute,   but    only    with   the    mediums    mentioned,    as 

otherwise  it  will  dry  with  a  shiny  surface,  which  is  not 

pleasing  on  iron,  and  tends  to  lend  it  a  cheap  appearance. 

If  there  should  be  a  slight  gloss  after  the  first  coat  has 
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dried,  then  add  a  little  more  turpentine  to  the  paint,  and 
the  dead  surface  will  be  obtained.  Design  No.  2  forms  a 
quaint  set  of  hardware  for  an  outside  door,  and  is  to  be 
made,  applied,  and  finished  in  a  similar  manner  as  de- 
scribed for  design  No.  1. 

The  large-headed  nails  in  corners  of  escutcheons  and 
knocker-plates,  also  in  centre  of  the  round  projecting  edges 
of  the  hinge-straps,  should  be  wrought-iron  bellows  nails, 
but  if  you  cannot  get  them  a  large  brass-headed  up- 
holsterer's taclc  will  answer  very  well.  The  ring  for 
the  knocker  can  be  made  by  a  blacksmith,  and  should 
be  heavier  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 

When  a  ring  is  stouter  in  one  place  than  another,  as  the 
one  forming  the  knocker  of  design  No.  2,  a  blacksmith 

makes  it  by  taking  a 
square  of  iron,  like 
Fig.  1,  and  by  heat- 
ing and  hammering 
draws  it  down  at  the 
ends  to  look  like 
fig.  2.  This  piece  is 
then  held  at  the  cen- 
tre in  a  vise,  and  a 
small  hand  vise 
fastened  to  one  end, 
and  turned  so  that 
it  twists  the  rod  and 
forms  it  to  look  like 
Fig.  3.  The  other 
end  is  then  treated 
in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  finished 
straight  piece  will 
look  like  Fig.  4. 

A  knob  formed  of 
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a  strap   o!'    iron    i-    nexl    welded    in    Hit-    centre  of   this 
,,i   piece   tolooli  like  Fig.  .".,  and  Hie  rod  is  then  bent 
in    tin-   I'c.rni  ol'  a    ring.  HIM!    the   small    ends  made    fast    in 
lioles  in  (lie  suspending  knob 


be  made  of  square  iron  by  a  blacksmith,  and  where  tlie 
louei-  part  strikes  llie  door  drive  a,  large-headed  nail  in 
the  wood  I'oi-  it.  to  strike  against. 

UesiL'ii    No.  li   is  also   for  a    knocker,  lint    of  a   lillle   more 
elaborate  onler.       This  should   Ite  carefully  cut   from    the, 
slice!   iron,  as  all  sides  should  lie  sy  linnet  rica  1  to  look  well 
A  blacksmith   will   make  a   ring  ol    the  desired  size  at  a 
slight  cost,  and  von  will  lind  when  it  is  made  and  fasten 
ed  to  a  door  thai   it  will  make  a  very  handsome  all'air. 

Many  other  pretty  designs  can  be  made  for  hard  w  are, 
and  if  any  of  these  do  not  quite  fulfil  your  ideas,  they 
may  suggest  some  features  that  you  may  improve  upon. 


DKS1KN    NO.    6. 

Design  No.  3  is  Old  English  Gothic  in  style,  and  will 
form  a  very  antique-appearing  set  of  hardware. 

You  will  find  after  chiselling  out  the  patterns  in  iron 
that  the  edges  will  be  ragged.  These  ran  be  filed  oil',  and 
the  outline  made  smooth  and  regular  by  clamping  the 
pieces  of  metal  one  at  a  time  in  a  vise,  and  with  a,  smooth 
file  cleaning  off  the  jagged  parts. 

The  knocker  should  be  of  five-sixteenth  or  three-eighth 
inch  square  iron,  not  twisted,  and  the  suspending  knob 
and  cube  at  the  bottom  should  be  perfectly  square,  with 
the  corners  filed  off.  Drive  a  large  headed  nail  in  the 
door  where  the  bottom  of  the  knocker  strikes,  and  the 
sound-result  will  be  much  improved. 

A  very  odd-looking  set  of  hardware  is  suggested  in 
design  No.  4;  and  as  well  as  being  odd  in  looks,  it  is  a 
design  that  is  very  uncommon,  and  the  irregular  lines 
lend  it  a  unique  raid  artistic  appearance. 

Tlie  outline  is  to  be  cut  from  a  sheet  of  iron  as  de- 
scribed for  the  other  sets,  and  where  one  member  of  the 
projecting  parts  of  the  escutcheon  and  knob-plate  seems 
to  overlap  another  it  does  not  do  so,  but  the  iron  is  de- 
pressed or  raised  as  the  case  may  be,  to  lend  it  the  lapped 
appearance.  The  depression  is  done  by  laying  the  cut- 
out escutcheon  on  a  piece  of  soft  pine  board,  and  with  a 
blunt  cold  chisel  or  a  screw-driver  and  a  mallet  beat 
down  the  iron  that  appears  to  lay  under  the  overlapping 

piece. 

The  knocker  is  to  be  made  of  square  iron,  not  twisted, 
and  the  suspending  knob  and  knob  at  bottom  of  knocker 
are  to  be  cubes  with  the  corners  filed  off.  All  the  iron 
parts  should  be  covered  with  several  coals  of  the  paint, 
and  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  any  water  or  moisture 
touching  the  hard  ware,  the  backs  should  be  painted  a  coat 
or  two  before  they  are  applied  to  the  door. 

If  the  hardware  should  be  exposed  so  that  when  it 
rains  moisture  rests  on  the  parts,  a  due  precaution  to  keep 
them  from  rusting  or  from  streaking  the  door  with  rust- 
marks  is  to  give  them  a  coat  of  red  lead  thinned  with  oil, 
and  over  this  when  dry  the  black  coats  may  be  applied. 

Design  No.  5  is  a  suggestion  for  a  simple  knocker.  The 
back  plate  is  to  be  cut  from  the  thin  iron,  and  applied  to 
a  door  with  large-headed  tacks.  The  knocker  part  can 


GOLD -HUNTING    IN   THE    ARCTIC    REGIONS. 

BY  PAUL  HULL. 

MORE  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of 
Eli/abeth,  the  idea  of  reaching  China  by  sailing 
round  the  northern  coast  of  America  was  revived,  and 
Martin  Frobisher,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  navigators 
of  his  day,  received  the  support  of  the  Queen  in  fitting 
out  two  small  vessels  to  search  for  tlie  "northwest  pas- 
sage." The  larger  of  Frobisher's  barks,  named  the  Ga- 
in-id, was  of  only  twenty-five  tons  burden,  and  the  other, 
the  Michael,  of  twenty  tons.  With  these  ridiculously 
small  vessels,  loaded  with  provisions  calculated  to  last 
twelve  months,  the  daring  navigator  set  sail  from  Lon- 
don on  the  7th  of  June,  1570.  When  passing  Greenwich, 
where  the  Queen  was  staying,  the  little  carronades  of  the 
(!<i/>ri<'l:i.nt\  Mii-liat'I  belched  forth  a  salute  to  her  Majesty, 
who  appeared  at  the  window  of  her  palace,  and  waved 
her  hand  to  the  brave  voyagers. 

For  several  days  after  leaving  port  the  weather  con- 
tinued pleasant;  then  a  succession  of  heavy  gales  sep- 
arated the  two  frail  vessels,  but  not  before  those  on  board 

the  Miclnii'l  observed  •  of  the  Gabriel's  masts  to  go 

overboard.  After  being  bull'eled  about  for  three  weeks, 
i  he  crew  of  the  M/i'lnii'l  lost  heart,  a.nd  petitioned  their 
Captain  to  return,  staling  that  the  Gabriel  was  undoubt- 
edly lost,  and  that  if  they  prolonged  the  voyage  as  far  as 
<  ireenland.  it  would  be  productive  of  little  good,  for  there 
would  be  110  one  to  lead  in  the  search  for  the  long- 
sought  passage  to  the  westward.  These  arguments  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  Mii-lmi'l  returned  to  England,  carry- 
ing gloomy  forebodings  concerning  the  probable  fate  of 
Captain  Frobisher  and  his  crew,  lint  the  dauntless  sea- 
man was  not.  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  With  one 
mast  gone  and  the  other  badly  sprung,  he  nevertheless 
repaired  damages  and  sailed  on.  opposed  for  several  weeks 
to  head  gales  and  heavy  seas,  which  seemed  to  defy  his 
advance.  The  following  quaint  passage  copied  from  his 
journal  of  the  voyage  explains  liis  sentiments  at  this  time: 
"The  sea  at  lengthe  must  needs  have  an  endinge,  and 
somnie  lande  should  have  a  beginninge  that  waye." 

On  the  21st  of  .Inly  he  entered  the  strait  which  was 
afterwards  named  after  the  groat  explorer  Davis,  and 
sailed  north,  until  his  way  was  blocked  by  an  enormous 
ice-field  stretching  from  mainland  to  mainland.  Anchor- 
ing his  vessel  to  a  mass  of  ice  near  the  Greenland  side, 
Frobisher  went  on  shore  to  look  about.  Here  he  fell  in 
with  a  body  of  natives,  who  at  first  showed  signs  of  hos- 
tility, but  the  Captain  soon  reached  a  friendly  understand- 
ing with  them.  In  exchange  for  bells,  looking-glasses, 
bright  coins,  and  nails,  the  Esquimaux  brought  off  to  the 
ship  quantities  of  salmon,  seal  meat,  and  skins  of  animals. 
Another  extract  from  the  log-book  reads,  "The  natives, 
to  shew  their  agilitie,  tried  mannye  masteries  upon  the 
ropes  of  the  shippe,  after  our  mariners'  fashione,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  va.rie  stronge  of  their  arms  and  nimble  of 
their  bodies." 

The  seeming  friendship  of  the  natives  was  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  however,  for  several  days  following  five  of 
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the  crew  went  on  shore  to  trade  with  the  Esquimaux,  anil 
failing  to  return,  strict  search  was  made  for  them,  but 
they  were  never  agaiii  seen.  As  the  tribe  disappeared  a  I. 
the  same  time,  it  was  believed  that  the  seamen  had  been 
murdered  for  their  clothes  and  arms.  While  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  the  missing'  ones,  Frohishor  came  across  a 
great  quantity  of  black  stone,  which  was  so  heavy  that  he 
brought  a  piece  on  board  as  a  curiosity. 

The  Captain  now  decided  to  return  to  England,  as  the 
winter  was  rapidly  drawing  near,  making  it.  necessary  to 
escape  at  once  from  the  strait  unless  he  proposed  to  incur 
the  risk  of  having  his  ship  frozen  in  the  ice.  Several 
days  later,  while  sailing  near  the  land,  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux paddled  around  the  ship  in  their  leal  her  boats, called 
kayackft,  "expressing  astonishment  by  signs  to  one  an- 
other over  the  mightye  shippe  that  sailed  with  wings  like 
unto  a  birde  of  the  aire."  Frobisher  determined  to  rap- 
ture one  of  these  outlandish  people,  and  carry  him  to 
England  as  a  proof  of  having  navigated  his  ship  to  a  high 
northern  latitude;  so  one  of  them  was  enticed  on  board, 
and  made  prisoner.  On  the  2d  of  October  the  Gabriel 
arrived  in  the  Thames  amid  great  rejoicing,  for  she  had 
been  given  up  for  lost.  The  Esquimau,  who  had  been 
christened  "Gabriel"'  by  the  Captain,  was  presented  to 
the  Queen  as  a  representative  of  her  new  subjects  within 
the  arctic  circle.  Poor  Gabriel  was  unable  to  stand  the 
warm  climate,  and  died  of  consumption  a  few  months 
later.  The  "black  stone"  was  given  as  a  polar  curiosity 
to  a  wealthy  patron  of  the  Captain,  who  exhibited  it  to  a 
friend,  a  refiner  in  London,  and  by  the  latter  it  was  claim- 
ed to  contain  "a  goodlie  quantitie  of  pure  gold."  Great 
excitement  followed  this  announcement,  and  a  new  voy- 
age was  quickly  planned,  the  object,  of  which  was  to  bring 
back  a  cargo  of  the  precious  ore. 

Ou  tin'  211th  of  May,  1577.  Frobisher  sailed  on  his  second 
expedition,  and  alter  a  pleasant  voyage  of  six  weeks  the 
ships  came  to  anchor  in  the  "land  of  gold."  As  soon  as 
the  Captain  landed,  he  was  accosted  by  the  same  natives 
who  had  so  suddenly  disappeared  the  year  previous,  when 
the  five  members  of  the  G'«hivW.s'  crew  were  missed.  Cap 
tain  Frobisher  asked  them  by  signs  \\here  his  men  were, 
and  was  informed,  in  like  manner. that  they  u  ere  all  ali vi- 
and well.  Thinking  that  perhaps  the  Esquimaux  were 
holding  his  sailors  in  captivity,  he  determined  to  make 
•capture  of  several  natives  and  hold  them  as  hostages.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  success  of  the  venture  this  was  at- 
tempted on  land,  and  although  a  number  of  the  treacher- 
ous people  were  overpowered,  the  remainder  of  the  tribe 
let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows  at  the  kidnappers,  by  which  sev- 
eral of  them  were  severely  wounded  and  the  escape  of 
the  prisoners  was  effected.  An  arrow  entered  Captain 
Frobisher's  back,  and  was  cut  out.  with  difficulty  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  ship.  Luckily  the  tips  of  the  arrows  were 
not  poisonous,  and  the  wounds  soon  healed.  Several  days 
after  this,  while  overhauling  the  contents  of  the  Esqui- 
maux huts,  the  owners  of  which  had  taken  Might  after 
the  skirmish,  a  number  of  articles  were  identified  as  the 
property  of  the  five  missing  seamen.  Having  laden  his 
ships  with  ore,  Frobisher  set  sail  for  home,  where,  he 
safely  arrived  after  a  long  and  tempestuous  passage. 

The  Queen  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  into  the 
merits  of  the  venture,  and  upon  being  assured  that  the 
project  was  one  "  worthie  of  her  Majestie's  most  gracious 
encouragement,"  a  third  expedition  was  by  her  orders 
planned  on  a  liberal  scale.  Fifteen  large  ships  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Frobisher,  who  was  direct- 
ed by  the  Queen  to  convey  to  the  new  country  one  hun- 
dred persons  of  both  sexes  who  desired  to  colonize  the 
land  where  gold  could  be  gathered  on  the  surface.  A 
large  portable  timber  fort  was  built  and  stowed  in  the 
hold  of  one  of  the  vessels,  and  this  fort  was  of  such  size 
that  it  was  calculated  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  by  all  the 
colonists  in  times  of  emergency.  It  was  also  the  Queen's 


orders  (hat  four  of  the  ships  were  to  be  retained  at  the 
colony,  and  a  number  of  sailors,  soldier-,  and  miners  were 
sent  out  to  serve  in  their  several  capacities,  it  being  under- 
stood that  their  term  of  service  was  to  he  three  years.  A 
<  iovernor.liaving  under  him  several  ntlieors,  was  to  direct 
the  all'airsof  the  colony.  Several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  fortune,  influenced  by  the  novMl.v  and  excitement 
of  the  plan,  and  wishing  to  see  this  strange  and  wonderful 
country,  obtained  permission  to  sail  on  the  flag-ship  as 
guests  of  the  commander. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1578,  the  fleet  sailed  from  England, 
and  on  the  Kith  of  July  reached  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
where  a  number  of  the  party  landed  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  Disappoint- 
ment awaited  the  adventurers  when  the  entrance  to  the 
strait  was  reached,  for  a  mighty  barrier  of  ice  completely 
blocked  the  passage;  and  while  the  intrepid  navigators 
were  endeavoring  to  tind  a  lane  through  the  mass,  a  ler 
rifle  gale  arose,  which  drove  large  quantities  of  drifting 
ice  against  the  ships,  sinking  the  one  that  had  the  fort 
on  board  and  wrecking  others.  From  this  time  forth  a 
series  of  difficulties  and  dangers  beset  the  expedition,  and 
after  bravely  battling  against  them  for  several  weeks  and 
contending  with  a  widespread  mutiny  among  the  seamen 
of  the  fleet,  Frobisher  abandoned  the  idea  of  founding  a 
colony,  and  sailed  for  England.  Subsequent  assays  proved 
that  the  ore  did  not  repay  the  great,  cost  of  mining  it,  and 
the  arctic  gold  fever  soon  burnt  itself  out. 

In  the  year  1585  Frobisher  served  with  distinction  un- 
der the  gallant  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  West 
Indies.  Three  years  later  he  commanded  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  fleet  which  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  for 
his  gallantry  on  that  occasion  was  knighted.  He  was 
killed  in  battle  in  the  year  1504  while  gallantly  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  men. 


HANKY'S    CIJAf'KKD    HEAD. 

I:Y  i;.  w.  M.  \U-IXE. 

SIIK  sat  in  the  shade  at    the   farm-honsr  floor, 
With  a  scowl   on    her  liro\v   anil   a    Hash   mi    her  check  ; 
And  her  haiiiliiiaiilen    Katie   Mood   \\ccping   with  shame. 

And   so  frightened   her  lips   would   not  serve   her  to  speak. 
"Now,  Katie,  inc.  girl,"  s;|i'l  ""'  angry  dame, 

"Ho\v   is  it  ye  eanna   nniir  rantion   display  '' 
Ilka  day  ye'ro  di'stroyhf   me   platters  and   bowls, 

As  though  it   were  nothing   for  rhina   to  pay. 
Here,  I  he  morn,  \c  come  gallopin'  ower  the  Held, 

And   toomble  and   shatter  me-   liest   tureen; 
And   noo  ye  destroy  a  tine   Aberdeen  bowl  — 

It's  ilka  day   thus.      Now,  pray,  what   does   il    mean  .'" 
Poor  Katie  looked  up  through  her  glistening  tears; 

Her  features  an   aspect    of  misery   wore. 
"Dear  mistress,"  she  stammered,  "the   bo\\l   I   lnake  not; 

The   Aberdeen   bowl   it   were  crackit  afore." 
"Ah,  Katie,  'tis  ever  the  till  that   ye  tell; 

Ilka  jug  broken   were  crackit  afore. 
Erelang  ye   will   have  :i  new  ditty   to  sing. 

For  I   will  be  kind  and   forgiving  na  more." 
The  good  dame's  boy  Harry,  a  sharp  little   imp, 

Had  heard   Katie's  plea,  and   began    to  rellect; 
And  resolved   that,  in   case  of  an   accident,  he 

Would  use  it    with  tonally    happy  eft'eet. 
One  day  down    the  staircase  lie,  0:11111-  with   a.  bounce; 

A  yell   and   a   scream   told    the   tale   to  the  ear. 
In  the  arms  of  his  mother  the  victim  was  held. 

As  she  cried   and   caressed  him   with   matronly   fear. 
"  Has  lie  broken   his  head,  me  own   darling,  me  pride  ?" 

"Nay,  mither,"  said  Hal.  with   a   soli  and   a   roar, 
As  he  rubbed   his   wet   e\  es  and  his  little  round   head; 

"I  pray  dinna  scold   me — 'twere  crackit   afore." 
Years  after,  the  lad  grown   to  manhood.  \\as  seen 

Where  titles  and   honors  he   modestly    wore: 
And   when  in  defending  a  vililied  (^iiccn 

None  thought   that   his  bead   bad   been  "crackit  afore." 
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RfLF.S    FOI;     AIMML-FOOI.S. 

DON'T  put   pepper  in   tlir  pie. 

Don't    put  wait    into   tin1  cake. 
Lest   when   -upper-time  comes  by 
(If  these  same  HUH   may  partake. 

]  lon't    tic   cans  to   kit  I  v's  tail ; 

On  small   dogs  don't    play  \onr  jokes 
For  to  scratcli    few    killcns   fail; 

I  >OL;S   ha\  c   teeth    that    an-    no   hoax. 

Spare  your  dear  old  grandmamma; 

Spare  your  parents  every  prank  — 
(iiandmas  slionld    lie   popular; 

Parents  all  know  limv  to  spank. 

Don't    (Hit    pins  in   teachers'  cli.-u  is. 

Lest  your  .jnkr  precedes  a   fall; 
If  yon  \vonld   lie  tree   from  rates. 

Don't  play  "  April-fool  "  at   all. 


ol. I)    JACK'S    ArKII.-Fool,    .Ion  I-:. 

"MoiwiN',  gentlemen,"  said  Old  Jack,  as  Bob 

and  'roinmie  appeared  on  the  scene.  ••  I've  Keen 
expectin' you  aluml  that  lillle  matter  we  was 
speak  ill'  Over  tin'  other  day.  an'  I'\  e  decided  to 
.uri  (it  \oni  oiler.  Don'l  rememher  no  offer.' 
Nonsense,  gentlemen,  nonsense.  I've'  got  wit- 

liesses.        Von     olf.-red    me    Sill. (Mill    lor    this    here 

house  an'  lot  o'nmie;  s.'ilill  for  the  fnrniloor. 
inclndin'  tin1  melojcan  :  s."illll  for  I  he  stnll 
ion  nil  I  he  pi  a  cr—  the  horse  an'  I  he  cow  I  won't 
sell.  What  am  I  I alkin'  ahoiit  .'  (  :, gentle- 
men, come  — yon  was  reperseuted  to  me  as  men 
o'  your  w  01  -.Is.  a  n '  now  \\hen  1  decide  lo  lake 
yon  at  your  words  an'  let  \  on  have  my  place 
here  t'oi  \IHI  to  Imihl  a  hotel  on  yon  try  to 
make  out  as  how  yon  ne\er  heard  on  it  hel'orr. 
Well,  you  can  take  that  p'sition  if  \  CPU  w  ant  to  ; 
1ml  there's  law  in  this  land,  an'  I'll  see  that 

you  gel    it.       Look  out  for  I  he    p'leece.        I'llllave 

'em  after  yon  right  cdf."  I'liili  and  Toinmie 
looked  al  each  ot  her  i  n  flight.  "  Yes.  siiee.  I'll 
send  fo i  I  he  ( 'ap'n  of  i  he  P'leeee,  an'  ouless  you 

sink    by  yonragtveiiient  to  pay  me  that  $11,000 
j*ou  gentlemen  will  ha ve  th'  pleasure  of  goi  n'  to 
jail.       Yon    ain't   gentlemen?      Well,   I    think, 
mcbbe  \  IHI'I-I'  ri^ht.    If  yon  was  yon  wouldn't  jjo 
back  on  your  w  ords.    What's  that  ?    Yon?     Y'on 
I  >nl>  and  'roinmie  ?   Look  here,  don't  try  any  such  game  as  that  are 
on    me.      /  know    I!ol>   ami    Tonnnie   well.      Them   two'.s  boys  — 
you're  full-i;ro\\ n  men.      Ye.-.  \"ii  he       Full-growl)  men.      Why, 
do   yon    mean  I'  tell   me  a  boy  like   liobbie'd  have  a  lony  black 
miistarcbe  like  \onrn.sir?     Or  that  a  nice  little  feller  o'.six  or 
seven    like    Tonmiie  'd    be    walkin'  around    here,  even    on    Ap'l- 
I'ools  day,  with  red  side  whiskers  like  yonrn  '    Xo.  siree.    1  knows 
those    b(.ys  loo   well    lo    be   folded    by  scch  a  trick  as  that. an'  I 
warn   \  on   if  that    $11,11(1(1  ain't    paid   before  the  fifteenth  o' this 
month    -ban;;!      Yon  joies  lo  jail.      Now^it." 
And  l>ob  and  Toinmie  ^ot.. 

"I  yness  maybe  he's  ".one  crazy,"  said  Tonnnie,  in   a  whisper, 
as  they  walked  aloni;  home. 

"  Looks  so,"  said   Hob.      "  lie  scared  me  silly." 
As  for  Old  .lack,  he  chuckled  as  I  he  ho\  s  disappeared. 
"  1  "jiess  1   fooled  'em    that    lime.      1  'ain't  fjjottcn  what  t' do 
on  Ap'1-fools  day." 


WHYS 

I'l:  \\K.   "  I.cets  are  full  of  sii»ar.  aien't  they,  inamma  .'" 
MAMMA.  '•  Yes.  Frank.'' 

FKANK.  "Then,  mamma,  why  does  the  cook  go  and  put  \  ine- 
gar  on  them  .'" 


JOHN  NY.   "Mamma,  this  cake  si  ips  down  tine." 
MAMM  v.   "  \\  hy  do  \  on  s.-iy  it  .slips  dow  n  .'" 
JOHNNY.   "  Why.  mamma,  because  it  has  icing  on  it." 


I  WISH   my    father  'd    buy   more  blocks  for  me — 
I    must    admit    1    think   the   prospect's  slim. 

But   why  he  doesn't    I   can't  really  see, 

Since  with  them  I   would  build  a  house  for  him. 


APRIL-FOOL   CANDY. 
JOHNNY  Ti  HI.S  i  '  n  I:IMI  NTS   ON  TIIK  KLK.I'HANT  \VITII  Ar[lll.-FOOl.  CIANDV,  Wilicu  UF.SULTb  IN   H\MIM.MNO  aie  KNTUDSIABM  FOR  TUK  REMAINDER  OF  TIIIC  HAY. 
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FLYING=FISH     FOR     BREAKFAST. 


BY  A.  J.  KENEALY. 


is  just  the  weather  for  catching  flying-fish, "said 

L  Hertslet  to  me.  "  Turn  out  of  your  bunk  and  conn- 
on  deck,  and  I'll  teach  you  a  deep-sea  '  wrinkle,'  my  little 
longshore  lubher." 

The  scene  was  the  midshipman's  berth  of  the  ship 
Rnjah,  the  time  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  was 
fast  asleep  and  probably  snoring-,  it  being  rny  watch  be- 
low, when  my  messmate's  cheery  hail  aroused  me  from 
the  land  of  Nod.  Rubbing  my  eyes  in  a  half-stupefied 
manner,  I  rolled  out,  and  slipping  on  my  scanty  garments, 
went  on  deck.  The  night  was  warm,  and  dark  us  pitch, 
and  the  pale  stars  shone  brightly.  Forced  along  by 
the  brisk  northeast  trade-wind  which  blew  dead  astern, 
the  fine  old  ship  made  her  way  to  the  southward 
at  an  eight  knot  gait.  She  was  an  actual  pyramid  of 
canvas,  all  her  square  sails  being  set  except  the  mainsail 
and  cross-jack.  On  the 
starboard  side  studding- 
sails  swelled  oul  to  the 
steady  breeze,  and  the 
big  main-skysail,  which 
formed  the  pinnacle  on 
the  mainmast,  looked  no 
larger  than  a  lady's  lace 
kerchief. 

The  cut-water  cleaved 
through  the  waves, 
forming  a  furrow  of 
phosphorescent  froth 
which  glinted  in  spray 
under  the  ship's  bows. 
Far  astern  glistened  the 
silvery  wake  marking 
the  vessel's  course  over 
the  ocean.  All  was  si- 
lence save  for  the  hiss 
and  the  seethe  of  the  sea 
and  the  seolian  strains 
of  the  wind,  which 
rustled  melodiously 

through  the  wire  rig- 
ging and  the  taut  sheets 
and  halyards. 

The  watch  on  deck 
slumbered  under  the 
shade  of  the  long-boat, 
which  was  decked  over 
to  protect  it  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  was  at  that  mo- 


ment inhabited  by  half  a  hundred  fat  fowls — dear  to  our 
hungry  Captain  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  The  officer  of 
the  deck  paced  the  poop,  giving  an  occasional  glance  at 
the  binnacle  to  see  that  the  helmsman  kept  the  vessel 
steady  on  her  course.  On  the  top-gallant  forecastle  the 
lookout  pursued  his  noiseless  walk;  for  Jack  Tar  invaria- 
bly goes  barefooted  in  the  tropics  in  order  to  save  shoe- 
leather,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  coolness. 

I  was  star-gazing,  like  a  romantic  dreamer,  at  the  beauty 
of  the  warm  night,  when  I  was  aroused  from  my  musings 
by  a  hand  on  my  shirt  collar,  which  gave  me  a  hearty 
shake,  and  awoke  me  to  the  actualities  of  a  seafaring  life. 

"Shake  a  leg,  young  man,  shake  a  leg!"  sang  out 
Hertslet  in  my  starboard  ear.  "Your  head  is  as  sleepy 
as  though  it.  was  made  of  duff.  Lay  aft  with  me,  my  lad, 
and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see." 


TO    SEIZE    HIM    WAS    BY    NO    MEANS    SO    EASY    AS    IT    APPEARED. 
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Ami  afl  we  went  In  llu1  boatswain's  locker  and  hauled 
out  a  hie-  deck  l.-niip.  which  \\hen  lighted  .shone  in  the 
inky  night  \vitli  almost blinding  lustre. 

Taking  it  forward,  we  trired  open  one  of  i  he  hig-  square 
ports  just  abaft  the  fore  rigging.  (The  Hnjuli  was  friyate- 
built,  and  lier  ports  \vrre  l>i^  emui.iih  for  an  lS-[ioiiiid 
carronade  to  lie  run  oiil.  of.)  In  this  port  the  deck-lamp 
was  placed,  and  its  bright  rays  pierced  the  "'loom,  just 

as  a  hull's  eye  lantern  penetrates  a  fog. 

''You  can  bet  your  sea  boots  that's  going  to  fetch  'em," 
said  Hortslet.  as  he  gave  a  'jrnnt  of  satisfaction.  Draw- 
ing a  sheath-knife  from  his  helt,  he  cut  up  a  lump  of  plug 
tobacco  strong  as  a  young  horse,  and  tilling  a  short  black 
pipe,  was  soon  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  enjoyment. 

"  The  living- lish  is  a  mighty  queer  bird,"  he  re- 
marked. "  It  lives  in  the  tropical  oceans,  and  in  a  good 
season  I  have  seen  the  sea  just  thick  with  them.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  to  lower  a  bucket  over  the  side  and  haul  it 
up  half  full  of  fish.  I  warrant  you  we  lived  high  those 
times.  The  cook  was  kept  busy  all  day- 
Plop!  came  a  silvery  tish  through  the  open  port,  striking 
the  deck  lamp  square  in  the  centre. 

"  Catch  him,  you  young  imp,''  exclaimed  Hertslet,  "  be- 
fore he  wriggles  overboard  again.  Judging  by  the  way 
he  wags  his  tail,  he  must  weigh  pretly  nearly  a  pound. 
Seize  him  by  the  scutf  of  the  neck,  or  you  shall  go  hun- 
gry to  bed  in  the  morning!" 

The  flying-fish  is  as  slippery  as  an  eel  and  as  lively  as 
a  monkey.  To  "seize  him  by  the  scull'  of  the  neck,"  as 
I  was  commanded,  was  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  appear- 
ed. At  last  I  succeeded,  and  had  him  safely  secured  in  a 
bucket.  He  was  as  big  as  an  ordinary  herring,  and  his 
scales  glittered  with  phosphorescent  light. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  resumed  Hertslet,  "the  cook  was 
kept,  at  work  all  the  time  frying  those  fish.  The 
skipper  was  a  Scotchman,  and  had  certain  economic 
notions  that  must  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  his 
owners.  When  we  first  struck  the  flying-fish  licit  he 
ordered  the  steward  to  serve  out  no  more  salt  horse  from 
the  cask,  and  only  a  few  pounds  of  pork  to  cook  the  lish 
with.  And  as  it  took  an  immense  quantity  of  the  fish  to 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  sailors,  poor  Jumbo,  who  hailed 
from  the  Congo,  was  soon  worn  to  skin  and  bone.  At 
last  he  refused  to  fry  any  more,  so  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  great  mess  kids  full  of  them  just  boiled  ill  salt 
water  in  the  cook's  coppers.  They  were  not  so  savory  this 
way,  and,  believe,  me — 

At  this  moment  a  whole  flight  of  the  fish,  ten  in  num- 
ber, came  scooting  in  through  the  port,  a  big  one  landing 
almost  in  the  mouth  of  my  yarn-spinning  shipmate. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  hurry  and  a  scurry  and  a  Hurry 
in  their  pursuit  about  the  decks.  Some  of  the  watch  on 
deck  had  gathered  round  the  lamp  to  listen  to  Hertslet's 
Munchausen  yarn  which  he  was  reeling  off  for  my  es- 
pecial gratification— I  being  a  marine  tenderfoot  or  green- 
horn, and  therefore  a  legitimate  victim. 

It  took  some  time  to  gather  in  our  finny  prey,  but  at 
last  the  ten  were  added  to  the  one  already  in  the  bucket. 
Hertslet  picked  up  his  pipe,  which  the  lish  had  knocked 
out  of  his  mouth.  He  refilled  it,  lighted  up,  and  con- 
tinued: 

"I  tell  you  all  of  us  got  tired,  of  the  flying-fish  fare, 
and  we  called  a  council;  then  we  walked  aft  and  bearded 
the  old  man  in  his  den.  He  spoke  us  fair  and  softly,  as 
oily  and  as  bland  as  Billy-be-blowed.  He  told  us  how 
wholesome  a  fish  diet  was,  and  that  his  only  reason  for 
stopping  our  salt-junk  was  to  keep  the  scurvy  out  of  our 
precious  bones.  Oh,  how  lie  loved  us!  He  palavered 
like  a  Dutch  uncle,  and  I  believe  we  should  have  gone 
forward  again  to  our  fish  as  humble  as  you  please  if  the 
old  carpenter  hadn't  spoken  out  and  given  the  skipper  a 
piece  of  his  mind.  '  No  junk,  no  work,'  was  his  motto, 
and  to  prevent  a  mutiny  the  skipper  gave  in. 


"  We  L'-ot  out  of  tlu'  living  lish  belt  in  a  few  days,  and 
when  we  reached  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  one  of  those 
philosopher  fellows,  with  a  uholc  length  of  capital  let- 
ters tailed  "ii  to  his  name,  came  aboard  and  explained  tin- 
ea use  of  i  lie  number  of  flying-fish  in  the  tropics  that  year, 
lie  said  that  a  fleet  of  .steam-whalers  from  Dundee  had 
killed  or  IV in  htened  away  all  the  whales,  and  that  the  fly- 
ing-fish had  therefore  increased  and  nnilliplied  loan  alarm- 
ing extent,  being  deprived  of  their  natural  foes.  He 
prophesied,  as  a  set  oil'  to  this,  a  similar  increase  in  the 
number  of  bonitos,  and  assured  us  that  these  rapacious 
fishes  would  soon  reduce  the  number  of  Hying  lish  to 
their  normal  proportion.  This  philosopher  fellow  talked 
like  a  book.  He  was  nearly  as  truthful  as  I  am,  for  on 
our  passage  home  we  did  not  notice  any  more  flying-fish 
than  usual,  but  the  bonitos  were  especially  plentiful  and 
fat.  All  this  happened  ever  so  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  like  a  young  bear,  with  all  my  sorrows  and  troubles 
to  come.  You,  my  young  friend,  may  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Captain  Noah,  of  the  good  ship  Ark,  and  never  see  such  a 
sight." 

I  asked  Hertslet  how  it  was  that  the  glare  of  a  lamp 
on  a  dark  night  lured  the  fish  to  their  doom. 

"  If  you  can  tell  me  why  moths  lly  to  a  candle  and  are 
scorched  to  death,  or  why  land  and  sea  birds  dash  them- 
selves against  the  shining  lamps  of  a  light-house,  then  I 
will  tell  you  why  the  flying-fish  is  fascinated  by  a  glare 
such  as  you  sec." 

"  Make  it  eight  bells  there  ;  call  the  watch !"  roared 
the  mate. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  What  with 
the  sport  of  fishing  and  Hertslet's  yarns  the  hours  had 
sped  rapidly.  It  was  now  my  watch  on  deck,  but  I  did 
not  grudge  the  time  torn  from  sleep. 

"Now.  youngster,  put  away  the  lamp,  clean  and  scale 
those  tish,  and  ask  the  cook  to  fry  them  for  breakfast,  and 
when  you  call  me  at  seven  bells,  mind  and  be  sure  to 
bring  me  a  plate  of  them,  red-hot  and  well  peppered,  or 
look  out  for  squalls!" 

So  saying,  he  went  to  his  berth  and  turned  in.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  I  followed  his  instructions  implicit- 
ly, and  I  may  as  well  remark  right  here  that  I  never 
before  ate  a  more  toothsome  breakfast  than  those  same 
fish  that  came  aboard  of  their  own  volition,  and  were 
showered  on  our  decks  after  the  fashion  of  the  manna  in 
the  wilderness. 


"DON'T!" 

IMKSHT  have  just   the   niostest  fuu 
If  'twasn't  for  a   word, 
I    tllhlk    the    very    \\orMrst    one 

'At  ever  /  have  heard. 
I    wish  'at  it  'd  £0  away, 

But  I'm  afraid  it   won't  ; 
I  s'pose  'at  it  'II   always  stay — 
That  awful  word  of  ''don't." 

It's  "don't  you   make  a  bit   of  noise," 

And  "don't  go  out  of  door;" 
Anil   "  don't   you   spread   your  stock  of  toys 

About  tlie  parlor  tlooi  ;" 
And  "don't  you  dare  play  in  the  dust;" 

And  "don't  you  tease  the  rat;" 
Anil  "don't  you  get  your  clothing  mussed;" 

And  "don't"  do  this  and  that. 

It  seems  to  me  I've  never  found 

A  thing  I'd  like  to  do 
But  what  there's  some  oue  close  around 

'At's  got  a  "don't"  or  two. 
Aud  Sunday — 'at's  the  day  'at  "dou't" 

Is  worst  of  all  the  seven. 
Oh,  gooduess!  but  I  hope  there  won't 

Be  any  "  dou'ts  "  in  Heaven  ! 

NIXON  WATERMAN. 
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were  three  students  who 
were  learning  all  that  they  could. 
The  first  was  named  Joseph,  the  sec- 
ond named  John,  and  the  third  was 
named  Jacob  Stuck.  They  studied 
seven  long  years  under  a  wise  mas- 
ter, and  in  that  time  they  learned  all 
that  their  master  had  to  teach  them. 
And  now  they  were  to  go  out  into 
the  world  to  practise  what  they  knew. 
The  master  called  the  three  students  to  him,  and  said  he 
to  them,  said  lie  : 

"You  have  studied  faithfully,  and  have  learned  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  teach  you,  and  now  you  shall 
not  go  out  into  the  world  with  nothing  at  all.  See,  here 
are  three  glass  balls,  and  that  is  one  for  each  of  you. 
Their  like  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
world.  Carry  the  balls  wherever  you  go,  and  when  one 
of  them  drops  to  the  ground,  dig-,  and  there  you  will  cer- 
tainly find  a  treasure." 

So  the  three  students  unit  out  into  the  wide  world. 

Well,  they  travelled  on  and  on  for  day  after  day,  each 
carrying  his  glass  ball  with  him  wherever  he  went.  The  v 
travelled  mi  and  on  for  I  cannot  tell  how  long,  until  one 
day  the  ball  that  Joseph  carried  slipped  out  of  his  lingers, 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  I've  found  a  treasure  !"  cried  Joseph.  "  I've  found  a 
treasure!" 

The  three  students  fell  to  work  scratching  and  digging 
where  the  ball  had  fallen,  and  by-and-by  they  found  some- 
thing. It  was  a  chest,  with  an  iron  ring  in  the  lid.  It 
took  all  three  of  them  to  haul  it  up  out  of  the  ground, 
and  when  they  did  so,  they  found  it  was  full  to  the  brim 
of  silver  money. 

Were  they  happy  ?  Well,  they  were  happy.  They 
danced  around  and  around  the  chest,  for  they  had  never 
seen  so  much  money  in  all  their  lives  before. 

"  Brothers,  "said  Joseph,  in  exultation,"  there  is  enough 
for  all  hands,  and  it  shall  be  share  and  share  alike  with 
us;  for  haven't  we  studied  seven  long  years  together?" 
And  so  for  a  while  they  were  as  happy  as  happy  could  be. 

But  by-and-by  John  and  Jacob  Stuck  began  to  catch  a 
flock  of  second  thoughts.  "Why,  "said  they,  "as  for 
that,  to  be  sure,  a  chest  of  silver  money  is  a  great  thing 
for  three  students  to  find  who  had  nothing  better  than 
book-learning  to  help  them  along;  but  who  knows  but 
that  there  is  something  better  even  than  silver  money  out 
in  the  wide  world."  So,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  the  chest 
of  silver  money  they  had  found,  the  two  of  them  were  for 
going  on  to  try  their  fortunes  a  little  further. 

So  the  two  travelled  on  and  on  for  a  while,  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  until  at  last  it  was  John's  ball  that 
slipped  out  of  his  fingers  and  fell  to  the  ground.  They 
digged  where  it  fell,  and  this  time  it  was  a  chest  of  gold 
money  they  found. 

Yes,  a  chest  of  gold  money  !  —  a  chest  of  real  gold 
money!  They  just  stood  and  stared  and  stared,  for  if 
they  had  not  seen  it,  they  would  not  have  believed  that 
such  a  thing  could  have  been  in  the  world. 

"  Well,  Jacob  Stuck,"  said  John,  "  it  was  well  to  travel 
a  bit  further  than  poor  Joseph  did.  was  it  not  ?  What  is 
a  chest  of  silver  money  to  such  a  treasure  as  this?  Come, 


brother;  here  is  enough  to  make  us  both  rich  for  all  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  We  need  look  for  nothing  better  than 
this." 

But  no  ;  by  this  time  Jacob  Stuck  was  beginning  to 
cool  down  again,  and  now  that  second  thoughts  were 
coming  to  him,  he  would  not  even  be  satisfied  with  a 
half  share  of  a  chest  of  gold  money.  So  the  two  shook 
hands,  and  then  Jacob  Stuck  jogged  away  alone,  leaving 
John  stuffing  his  pockets  and  his  hat  full  of  gold  money; 
and  I  should  like  to  have  been  there  too. 

Well,  Jacob  Stuck  jogged  on  and  on  by  himself,  until 
after  a  while  he  came  to  a  great  wide  desert,  where 
there  was  not  a  blade  or  a  stick  to  be  seen  far  or  near. 
I  le  joined  on  and  on,  and  In-  wished  In-  had  hoi  come 
there.  He  jogged  on  and  on,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
glass  ball  he  carried  slipped  out  of  his  fingers  and  fell  to 
the  ground. 

"  Aha!"  said  he  to  himself.  "  Now  maybe  I  shall  find 
some  great  treasure,  compared  to  which  even  silver  and 
gold  are  as  nothing  at  all." 

He  digged  down  into  the  barren  earth  of  the  desert, 
and  he  digged  and  he  digged,  but  neither  silver  nor  gold 
did  he  find.  He  digged  and  digged,  and  by -and  by 
he  did  find  something.  And  what  was  it  ?  Why,  no- 
thing' but  a  thing  that  looked  like  a  piece  of  blue  glass, 
and  nota  bit  bigger  than  my  thumb.  "  Is  that  all?"  said 


THEY    DANC1CD    AROUND    AND    AROUND    TIIE    CHEST. 
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Jacob  Stuck.      "And  have  I  travelled  all  lliis  weary  way 

into  tin-  blinding  desert  only  for  this  piece  of  blue  glass  ;" 

Jacob  Stuck  did  nol  know  what   he  had  found.      I  shall 

tell  you  what  it,  was.      It  \va.s  a  solid  piece  of  good  luck, 

without  Haw  or  blemish,  and  it  was  almost  the  on  ly  piece 
]  ever  heard  tell  of.  Yes,  that  was  what  it  was— a  solid 
piece  of  trood  luck  ;  and  it  looked  just  like  a  piece  of  blue 
gla^s  no  linger  than  my  thumb,  and  nothing  else. 

Jacob  Stuck  looked  at    the  lilt  of  glass,  and  lie  turned  it 


"  WHAT    WILL    YOT    HAVE  V"    SAID    THE    GKNICS. 

ovei1  and  over  in  hi.s  hand.  It  was  covered  with  dirt.  He 
blew  his  breath  upon  it,  and  rubbed  it  with  his  thumb. 

Crack!      Dong!      Bang!      Smash! 

Upon  my  word,  had  a  bolt  of  lightning  burst  at  Jacob 
Si  nek's  feet  he  could  not  have  been  more  struck  of  a  heap. 
For  no  sooner  had  he  rubbed  the  glass  with  his  thumb 
than,  with  a  noise  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  there  instantly 
stood  before  him  a  great  big  man  dressed  in  clothes  as  red 
as  a  flame,  and  with  eyes  that  shone  sparks  of  fire.  It 
was  the  Genius  of  Good  Luck.  It  nearly  knocked  Jacob 
Si  nek  oil1  bis  feet  to  see  him  there  so  suddenly. 

''What  will  you  have:"  said  the  Genius.  "I  am  the 
slave  of  good  luck.  Whosoever  holds  that  piece  of  crys- 
tal in  his  hand  him  must  I  obey  in  whatsoever  he  may 
command." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  my  servant  and  that  I  am 
your  master?"  said  Jacob  Stuck. 

"Yes.      Command,  and  I  obey." 


"  Why.  then,"  said  Jacob  Sluck.  "I  would  like  you  to 
help  me  out  of  this  desert  place  if  \oii  can  do  so,  for  it  is 
a  | r  spot  for  any  Christian  soul  to  lie." 

"'To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  the  Genius;  and  before 
Jacob  Si  uck  knew  what  had  happened  to  him.  the  ( Jenius 
had  sei/.ed  him.  and  was  Hying  with  him  through  the  air 
swifter  than  the  wind.  ( )n  and  on  he  flew,  and  the  earl  h 
seemed  to  slide  away  beneath.  <  )n  and  on  Hew  the  tlame- 
colored  G  en  ins,  until  at  last  he  set  Jacob  down  in  a  great 
meadow  where  there  was  a  river.  Beyond  the  river  were 
the  white  walls  and  grand  houses  of  the  King's  town. 

"  Mast  thou  any  further  commands?"  said  the  Genius. 

"  Why,"  said  Jacob  Stuck,  "I  think  I  would  like  to 
have  plenty  of  money  to  spend." 

"To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  the  Genius,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  reached  up  into  the  air  and  picked  out  a  purse  from 
nothing  at  all.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "is  the  purse  of  for- 
tune; take  from  it  all  that  thou  needst,  and  yet  it  will 
always  be  full.  As  long  as  thou  hast  it  thou  shall  never 
be  lacking  riches." 

So  Jacob  Stuck  went  into  the  town  with  all  the  money 
he  could  spend,  and  such  a  one  is  welcome  anywhere. 
He  lacked  nothing  that  money  could  buy.  He  bought 
himself  a  flue  house;  "ne  made  all  the  friends  he  wanted 
and  more;  he  lived  without  a  care,  and  with  nothing  to 
do  but  to  enjoy  himself.  That  was  what  a  bit  of  good 
luck  did  for  him. 

Now  the  Princess,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  that 
town,  was  the  most  beautiful  in  all  the  world,  but  so 
proud  and  haughty  that  whenever  she  went  out  to  take  a 
ride  a  herald  was  sent  through  the  town  with  a  trumpet 
ordering  that  every  house  should  be  closed  and  that  every- 
body should  stay  within-doors,  so  that  the  Princess  should 
run  no  risk  of  seeing  a  strange  man  or  that  no  strange 
man  by  chance  should  see  her. 

One  clay  the  herald  went  through  the  town  blowing 
his  trumpet  and  calling  in  a  great  loud  voice:  "Close 
your  doors  !  Close  your  doors  !  Her  Highness  the 
Princess  comes  to  ride!  Let  no  man  look  upon  her  on 
pain  of  death !" 

Thereupon  everybody  began  closing  their  doors  and 
windows.  But  Jacob  Stuck  was  not  satisfied  with  that. 
So  he  bored  a  hole  through  the  door,  and  when  the  Prin- 
cess came  riding  by  he  peeped  out  at  her. 

Jacob  Stuck  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so 
beautiful  in  all  his  life.  Her  cheeks  were  like  milk 
and  rose-leaves,  and  her  hair  like  fine  threads  of  gold. 
She  sat  in  a  golden  coach,  with  a  golden  crow  n  upon  her 
head,  and  Jacob  Stuck  stood  there  sighing  and  sighing. 

All  that  day  he  sat  sighing  and  thinkingabout  the  beauti- 
ful Princess,  until  the  evening  had  come.  Then  be  sud- 
denly thought  of  his  piece  of  good  luck.  He  pulled  his 
piece  of  blue  glass  out  of  his  pocket  and  breathed  upon 
it  and  rubbed  it  with  his  thumb,  and  instantly  the  Genius 
was  there. 

This  time  Jacob  Stuck  was  not  frightened  at  all. 

"What  are  thy  commands,  oh,  master?"  said  the 
Genius. 

"Oh,  Genius!"  said  Jacob  Stuck,  ''I  have  seen  the 
Princess  to-day,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nobody 
like  her  in  all  the  world.  Tell  me,  could  you  bring  her 
here  so  that  I  might  see  her  again  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Genius,  "I  could." 

"  Then  do  so,"  said  Jacob  Stuck.  "  and  I  will  have  you 
prepare  a  grand  feast  and  have  musicians  to  play  beauti- 
ful music,  for  I  would  have  the  Princess  sup  with  me." 

"To  hear  is  to  obey,''  said  the  Genius.  As  he  spoke 
he  smote  his  bands  together,  and  instantly  there  appeared 
twenty  musicians,  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  silver. 
With  them  they  brought  hautboys  and  fiddles,  big  and 
little,  and  flageolets  and  drums  and  horns,  and  this  and 
that,  to  make  music  with.  Then  there  appeared  fifty 


servants,  dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  and  spangled  with 
jewels,  wlio  began  to  spread  a  table  with  tine  linen  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  to  set  plates  of  gold  and  silver 
upon  it.  Then  there  came  six  servants.  They  led  Jacob 
Stuck  into  another  room, where  there  was  a  bath  of  musk 
and  rose-water.  They  bathed  him  in  the  bath,  and 
dressed  him  in  clothes  like  an  Emperor,  and  when  he 
came  out  again  his  face  shone,  and  he  was 
as  handsome  as  a  picture. 

Then  by-and  by  he  knew  that  the  Princess 
was  corning,  for  suddenly  there  was  the  sound 
of  girls'  voices  singing-  and  the  twanging  of 
stringed  instruments.  The 
door  Hew  open,  and  in  came 
a  crowd  of  beautiful  girls 
singing  and  play  ing  music, 
and  after  them  the  Prin- 
cess herself,  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  But  the  proud 
Princess  was  frightened  ; 
yes,  she  was.  And  well  she 
might  be,  for  the  Genius 
had  flown  with  her 
through  the  air  from  the 
palace,  and  that  is  enough 
to  frighten  anybody.  Ja- 
cob Stuck  came  to  her,  all 
glittering  and  shining  with 
jewels  and  gold,  and  took 
her  by  the  hand.  He  led 
her  up  the  hall,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  musicians  struck 
up  and  began  playing  the 
most  beautiful  music  in 
the  world.  Then  Jacob 
Stuck  and  the  Princess  sat 
down  to  supper  and  began 
eating  and  drinking,  and 
Jacob  Stuck  talked  of  all 
the  sweetest  things  he 
could  think  of.  After  they 
had  eaten  their  supper  a 
beautiful  young  serving- 
lad  entered,  carrying  a  sil- 
ver tray  upon  which  was  something  wrapped  in  a  nap- 
kin. He  kneeled  before  Jacob  Stuck  and  held  the 
tray,  and  from  the  napkin  Jacob  Stuck  took  a  necklace 
of  diamonds,  each  stone  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  "  This 
is  to  remind  you  of  me,"  said  he,  "  when  you  have  gone 
home  again."  And  as  he  spoke  he  hung  it  around  the 
Princess's  neck. 

Just  then  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

Hardly  had  the  last  stroke  sounded  when  the  Genius 
of  Good  Luck  snatched  the  Princess  up  once  more  and 
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flew  back  to  the  palace,  and  before  the  Princess  knew 
what  had  happened  to  her  there  she  was. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  great  buzzing  in  the 
palace,  you  may  be  sure.  The  Princess  showed  her 
necklace  of  diamonds,  and  the  King  and  his  Prime  Min- 
ister could  not  look  at  it  or  wonder  at  it  enough.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  the  King  talked  and  talked  the  matter 
over  together. 

"Anybody,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "can  see  with 
half  an  eye  that  it  is  all  magic,  or  else  it  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  good  luck.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  shall  be 
done,"  said  he.  "The  Princess  shall  keep  a  piece  of  chalk 
by  her,  and  if  she  is  carried  away  again  in  such  a  fashion, 
she  shall  mark  a  cross  with  the  piece  of  chalk  on  the  door 
of  the  house  to  which  she  is  taken.  Then  we  shall  find 
the  rogue  that  is  playing  such  a  trick,  and  that  quickly 
enough." 

"Yes,"  said  the  King,  "  that  is  very  good  advice." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  the  Princess. 

All  that  day  Jacob  Stuck  sat  thinking  and  thinking 
about  the  beautiful  Princess.  He  could  not  eat  a  mite, 
and  he  could  hardly  wait  for  the  night  to  come.  As 
soon  as  it  had  fallen  he  breathed  upon  his  piece  of  glass 
and  rubbed  his  thumb  upon  it,  and  there  stood  the  Genius 
of  Good  Luck. 

"I'd  like  the  Princess  here  again,"  said  he,  "as  she 
was  last  night,  with  feasting  and  drinking  such  as  we  had 
before." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  the  Genius. 
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And  as  it  was  the   nighl  before,  so  it   \v,-is  now.     The 

(iemiis  hroirj'hl  the  Princess,  and  she  and  Jacob  Stuct 
feasted  •  r  until  nearly  midnight.  Then  auain  the 

;|<MII-  opened  and   the  beautiful  Serving  lad  came  with   the 

tray,    and    something    n| it    covered     with    a    napkin. 

Jacob  Stuck  infolded  the  nankin,  and  this  time  il  uas  a 
cup  made  of  a  single  ruby  and  li'led  to  the  hrim  with 
gold  money.  "  Take  this."  said  Jacob  Stuck,  "  to  remind 
you  of  me."  Then  the  <•  lock  struck  I  wcl  ve,  and  instantly 
the  Genius  carried  the  Princess  home  again. 

P.ul  the  Princess  had  liroicj'hl  her  piece  of  chalk  with 
her  as  the  Prime  Minister  had  advised,  and  in  some  way 
or  other  she  contrived,  eh  her  in  coming  or  going',  to  mark 

a  crOSS  upon   I  he  door  of  .lacob  Shirk's  house. 

lint  clever  as  she  \\  as.t  he  (ien'm.s  of  ( loud  Luck  was  more 
clever  still.  He  saw  what,  the  Princess  did.  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  carried  her  home  he  went  all  through  the  town 
and  marked  a  cross  upon  every  door,  great  and  small, 
little  and  big.  just  as  the  Princess  had  done  upon  the  door 
of  Jacob  Stuck's  house,  only  upon  the  Prime  Minister's 
d •  he  put  two  crosses. 

The  next  morning  everybody  was  wondering-  what  all 
the  crosses  on  the  house-doors  meant,  and  the  King  and 
the  Prime  Minister  were  no  wiser  than  they  had  been 
before.  But  the  Princess  had  brought  her  ruby  cup  with 
her.  and  she  and  the  King  could  not  look  at  it  and  won- 
der at  it  enough. 

"Pooh:"  said  the  Prime  Minister.  "I  tell  you  it  is 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  just  a  piece  of  good  luck; 
that  is  all  it  is.  As  for  the  rogue  who  is  playing  all  these 
tricks,  let  the  Princess  keep  a  pair  of  scissors  by  her,  and 
if  she  is  carried  away  again  let  her  contrive  to  cut  otf  a 
lock  of  his  hair  from  over  the  young  man's  ri^ht  ear. 
Then  to-morrow  we  will  find  out.  who  has  been  trimmed." 

Yes,  the  Princess  would  do  that.  So  before  evening 
was  come  she  tied  a  pair  of  scissors  to  her  belt. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A    DREAM   OF   CHILDREN. 

LYINCl  :i\vakr  the  other  nigbt 
With  the   moonlight   in   my  room, 
I   hoard   tin'  whirring  of  countless  wings, 

And  thought   of  Ho  WITS  in    lilooni. 
Ami  I  said.  "It  is  Spring,  who  is  coining  fast 
To  banish  the  Winter's  gloom." 

And  the  wings  and  the  bloom  together, 

They  sent    me   fast   asleep, 
And  I  had  the  prettiest  dream,  dears, 

A  dream  too  bright  to  keep. 
For  it  seemed  tli.it  all  the  children 

Who  had  lived   since   Eden's  day 
Were  passing  in   long  procession 

Like  stars  in   the  .Milky   Way. 

There  were  grave-eyed  Hebrew  children 

Who  carried    branches  of  palms. 
Thru-   were  sturdy   Puritan   clnhlirn 

.Marching  anil  singing  psalms. 
Little  brown-eyed  babies 

Who  lluttered  each  a   fan, 
And  said   that   they  came    from   China, 

From  India  ami  Japan. 

Then  round-faced  children   dimpled, 

And  sweet-faced  children    frowned. 
And   all  of  a  sudden    they  grouped   themselves 

About  a.  Table   Round. 
And  they  sent   a  snow  of  letters 

Like  pinions  into  the  air, 
And  I  woke  as  I  heard  them  saving, 

"We'll  meet  at   the   great  World's   Fair." 

'Twns  a  lovely  dream  of  children, 

And  I'm  glad  it  came  to  me, 
For  I'm  very  fond  of  the  children, 

And  the  children  all  love  me. 

MAHGAKKT  E.  SANGSTER. 


(  OOKING    A    LUNCH. 

I'.Y     I'll  I!  1ST  INF.     TKIIIlr.NK     HEKRICK 

ri"M[KKK  were  great  preparation-:  made  before  the  next 
J_  ineeliii'j'  of  the  ('ookiiig  ('lass,  for  il  was  to  be  a, 
luncheon  I  hey  were  to  prepare  this  time,  and  as  chicken 
croquettes  were  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Miss  Dodge  had  to 
instruct  in  advance  the  girl  to  whom  the  high  honor  of 
preparing  that  dainty  had  been  given. 

The  favored  one  was  Mary  .lay.  and  a  proud  girl  she 
was  when  she  displayed  to  the  rest  of  the  class  the  boiled 
fowl  and  the  soup  in  which  it.  had  been  cooked. 

"\Vliy  did  you  cook  the  chicken  r"  asked  Ethel. 
"  Wouldn't  it  have  done  as  well  raw?" 

"I  don't  think  you  would  have  liked  the  result,"  said 
Miss  Dodge,  laughing.  "Croquettes  are  made  of  cooked 
meat,  roast,  boiled,  or  stewed.  They  may  be  made  of 
left-overs  of  poultry  or  almost  any  meat.  But  as  we  had 
nothing  of  that  kind,  I  thought  we  would  boil  our  chick- 
en, and  then  we  would  have  the  liquor  for  soup.'1 

"It  doesn't  look  very  nice,"  said  Nellie,  peeping  into 
the  pail. 

"  No  cold  soup  is  very  attractive  in  appearance,  except 
perhaps  bouillon."  answered  Miss  Dodge.  "But  it  will 
be  good  when  it  is  ready  for  the  table.  \Ve  are  going  to 
have  to-day  soupe  u  la  lifine— sometimes  called  cream  of 
chicken  soup — chicken  croquettes,  fried  potatoes,  an  ome- 
let, quick  biscuit,  and  chocolate." 

A  long-drawn  and  hungry  "  Ah!"  from  the  girls  re- 
sponded to  this  announcement,  and  was  followed  by  a 
chorus  of  eager  cries. 

"  Oh,  let  me  make  the  omelet!" 

"  Oh  no,  I  want  to  do  that!  Let  me  make  the  omelet, 
and  you  do  the  biscuit!" 

"I  speak  for  the  fried  potatoes!" 

"The  chocolate's  mine!" 

"Girls!  girls!"  cried  the  teacher,  as  soon  as  she  could 
make  herself  heard.  "Listen  to  me!  I  will  give  the 
receipts  to  all  of  you.  and  those  who  don't  do  what  they 
especially  wish  to-day  can  try  it  some  other  time.  But 
you  can't  all  of  you  do  only  one  dish,  you  know.  Mary 
is  to  make  the  croquettes,  and  Ethel  may  help  her. 
Nellie  may  have  the  soup,  Carolyn  the  potatoes,  Ger- 
trude the  biscuit,  and  Nannie  the  chocolate." 

"And  the  omelet!  Who  is  to  do  the  omelet?"  came 
the  cry. 

"Well."  said  Miss  Dodge,  hesitating,  "I  think  per- 
haps that  would  better  come  to  Gertrude,  because  she 
will  have  her  biscuit  in  the  oven  out  of  the  way  when  it 
is  time  to  make  the  omelet,  and  you  girls  will  be  busy 
with  other  things.  If  she  needs  help,  any  one  who  is  at 
lei.Mire  may  give  it  to  her." 

"Now,  what  about  the  soup?"  began  Nellie,  always  in 
a  hurry  to  begin. 

"The  first  thing  about  the  soup  is  to  have  Mary  tell 
how  she  made  the  stock  for  it." 

"Oh,  I  put  the  chicken  in  a  pot  with  three  quarts  of 
cold  water,  a  carrot,  an  onion,  a  stalk  of  celery,  and  a 
ba\  leaf!" 

"What  under  the  sun  is  a  bay-leaf?"  from  Nellie,  the 
irrepressible. 

"A  leaf  from  a  bay  -  tree,  I  suppose,"  responded 
Mary. 

"It  is  a  leaf  used  in  seasoning  soups,  stews,  and  the 
like."  explained  Miss  Dodge. 

"Then  I  let  it  come  to  the  boil  very  slowly,"  went  on 
Mary,  "and  kept  it  simmering  gently  for  about  two  hours 
and  a  half.  Every  now  and  then  I  stuck  a  fork  into  the 
chicken  to  try  it,  and  when  it  was  tender  I  took  the  pot 
oil'  the  fire  and  set  it  away  in  a  cool  place.  That  was 
yesterday.  This  morning  I  took  the  chicken  out  and 
strained  the  soup.  That's  all." 

''Your   part  comes    now,   Nellie,"  said   Miss   Dodge. 
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"  Measure  the  soup,  please.  Mary,  you  may  cut  the  meat 
from  the  chicken,  keeping  the  white  and  dark  sep.-iratc. 
Ethel,  you  may  chop  up  enough  of  the  dark  meat  to  make 
two  cupfiils  when  it  is  minced.  Carolyn,  I  see  you  have 
begun  to  peel  your  potatoes.  Slice  them  very  thin,  after 
paring  them,  and  lay  them  in  ice-cold  water.  Gertrude 
may  help  you,  for  it's  a  little  early  to  begin  with  the 
biscuit.  Nannie,  you  may  break  up  that  half-pound  cake 
of  chocolate  into  little  pieces  and  put  it  into  the  double 
boiler." 

"Two  quarts  of  soup,"  announced  Nellie. 

"  Put  three  table-spoonfuls  of  rice  with  that  in  a  sauce- 
pan and  set  it  at  the  side  of  the  stove,  where  the  rice  will 
cook  soft  in  about  half  an  hour.  While  that  is  going  on 
chop  up  a  cupful  of  the  white  meat  of  the  chicken." 

The  fowl  was  well  dismembered  by  this  time,  and,  un- 
der the  teacher's  direction,  Mary  set  to  work  to  make  the 
croquettes.  She  rubbed  a  table-spoonful  of  butter  and 
one  of  flour  together,  put  them  both  into  a  small  saucepan 
on  the  stove,  and  stirred  them  until  they  began  to  bubble. 
As  soon  as  this  point  was  reached,  and  before  they  had 
begun  to  brown,  she  poured  a  half-pint  of  milk  upon 
them,  and  continued  stirring  until  she  had  a  thick  sauce. 
Meanwhile  Ethel  had  chopped  the  two  cups  of  chicken, 
seasoned  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  having  been  told  to 
add  a  half-teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  was  discovered  with 
tearful  eyes  trying  to  extract  the  juice  from  an  onion  by 
pressing  it  in  the  lemon-squeezer. 

"Don't  cry  about  it,  Ethel,"  said  Nellie,  commisera- 
tingly.  "The  onion  does  not  seem  to  suffer  much  pain." 

"  Why  doesn't  the  wretched  juice  come?"  snuffed  Ethel, 
as  renewed  pressure  only  brought  a  fresh  whiff  of  the 
smarting  odor  to  her  nostrils.  "What  is  the  matter, 
Miss  Dodger" 

"You  poor  child,  what  a  state  you  are  in!"  said  the 
teacher.  "  Here,  this  is  the  best  way." 

And  taking  a  vegetable  grater,  she  scraped  the  onion 
against  it  a  few  times,  tearing  the  layers,  and  making  the 
juice  trickle  into  a  plate  underneath. 

"  Live  and  learn,"  said  Ethel,  emerging  from  the  depths 
of  her  handkerchief.  "Now,  after  the  onion  is  with  the 
chicken,  I  mix  it  with  Mary's  sauce,  don't  I.'" 

"  Yes.  and  then  take  the  mixture  from  the  fire  and  turn 
it  on  a  flat  platter  to  cool.  Carolyn,  it  is  time  you  put  the 
fat  on  to  heat  for  your  potatoes.  It  should  get  hot  slow- 
ly. Nannie,  if  your  chocolate  has  begun  to  melt,  you 
may  put  with  it  six  cups  of  milk,  and  stir  it  until  the 
chocolate  is  well  mixed  with  it.  And  it  is  high  time 
those  biscuit  were  under  way." 

"  I  am  to  make  those,"  said  Gertrude,  with  a  little 
skip.  "  What  do  I  do  first,  Miss  Dodge?" 

"  Wash  your  hands,"  came  from  Nellie,  who  was  hov- 
ering over  the  soup-kettle. 

"I've  done  that,"  said  Gertrude,  soberly.  "Is  there 
'shortening'  in  biscuit?" 

"Yes;  you  may  use  half  butter  and  half  lard  to-day. 
Sift  four  cups  of  flour,  with  a  half-teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and  rub  or  chop 
the  shortening  into  them." 

"  I'll  rub  it  in.      I'm  not  afraid  of  my  hands." 

"That  isn't  the  point" — Nellie  again.  "  You  .  must 
consider  the  people  who  are  to  eat  the  biscuit." 

"There,  there,"  interposed  Miss  Dodge.  "Let's  at- 
tend to  making  the  biscuit.  As  soon  as  the  shortening 
is  rubbed  in,  put  in  two  cupfuls  of  milk  and  make  a  soft 
dough.  Is  the  rice  boiled  soft.  Nellie?" 

"Not  quite,"  said  Nellie,  lifting  a  little  in  a  spoon. 
"  But  it  is  almost  ready." 

"Now  what  shall  I  do  with  the  dough?"  came  from 
Gertrude. 

"Flour  the  bread-board,  turn  the  dough  out  upon  it, 
and  roll  it  out  into  a  sheet  about  an  inch  thick." 

"  But  it  sticks  so !"  came  a  wail  a  minute  or  two  later. 


It  did  stick,  undoubtedly.  The  rolling-pin  and  Ger- 
trude's hands  were  both  liberally  coated,  and  had  to  be 
scraped  with  a  knife  and  liberally  sprinkled  with  flour 
before  either  could  be  used  again.  By  the  time  the  bis- 
cuits were  rolled  and  cut  and  arranged  in  the  pan  for 
baking,  the  fat  was  hot  enough  to  brown  a  bit  of  bread 
dropped  into  it,  and  the  chicken  mixture  was  so  stiff  that 
it  was  easy  to  form  it  into  croquettes.  An  egg-  was  hast- 
ily beaten  up  in  a  saucer  with  a  table-spoonful  of  water, 
another  saucer  was  filled  with  cracker-dust,  and  as  faM 
as  Mary  shaped  the  little  oblong  rolls,  about  the  size  of 
large  wine-corks,  Ethel  rolled  them  first  in  the  cracker- 
dust,  then  in  the  egg.  and  then  in  the  cracker-dust  again. 

"When  they  are  done  put  them  out  in  the  cold  for  a 
few  minutes  before  you  fry  them,"  advised  Miss  Dodge. 
"  It  makes  them  firm  and  easier  to  handle.  You  can 
fry  them  in  the  same  fat  you  use  for  cooking  potatoes." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Carolyn,  who  was  dry- 
ing her  potatoes  between  two  towels.  "  It  seems  a  shame 
to  use  such  a  big  lot  of  cottolene  just  to  cook  potatoes.  I 
think  I  must  have  put  two  pounds  of  it  in  the  saucepan." 

"  Oh,  it  can  be  used  again,  "explained  Miss  Dodge.  "Just 
strain  it  when  3-ou  have  finished  with  it,  and  you  can  fry 
in  it  two  or  three  times  at  least.  Move  it  to  the  hottest 
part  of  the  stove  as  soon  as  you  put  the  potatoes  in,  and 
let  it  stay  there  two  minutes,  to  recover  from  the  chill 
the  potatoes  gave  it.  Then  move  it  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  let  the  potatoes  cook  until  they  are  crisp  and  light 
brown.  It  will  take  about  six  or  eight  minutes." 

Before  they  were  ready  to  come  out,  Nannie's  chocolate, 
which  she  had  stirred  with  praiseworthy  perseverance, 
was  thick  and  smooth,  and  smelled  delicious,  and  the 
biscuit  had  begun  to  puff  and  brown.  Nellie  had  stirred 
the  cupful  of  minced  white  meat  of  the  chicken  into  the 
soup,  had  taken  this  from  the  fire,  and  was  rubbing  it 
through  a  colander. 

"It  seems  a,  shame  to  waste  all  that  good  stuff,"  she 
said,  regretfully,  looking  at  the  rice  and  chicken  that  re- 
fused to  go  through  the  sieve. 

"There's  no  reason  why  it  should  be  wasted,"  said 
Miss  Dodge.  "  It  will  make  very  good  croquettes,  or, 
moistened  with  a  little  gravy  or  soup,  it  may  be  baked  on 
shells  or  a  pudding  dish,  as  you  would  a  scallop.  You 
can  make  the  gravy  for  it  from  the  scraps  of  skin  and 
gristle  and  the  bones  of  that  chicken." 

"Now  what  am  I  to  do?"  asked  Nellie.  "Is  the  soup 
ready  for  the  table?" 

"  No,  you  must  put  it  back  on  the  stove,  and  thicken  it 
with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  butter  and  two  of  flour 
rubbed  together.  Stir  until  it  is  smooth,  and  then,  just 
before  you  put  it  in  the  tureen,  add  half  a  pint  of  cream." 

"Isn't  this  a  pretty  expensive  soup,  Miss  Dodge?"  asked 
Mary. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  also  a  very  elegant  soup  for  company 
luncheons  or  dinners.  And  it  is  certainly  delicious." 

"There,  the  last  of  the  potatoes  are  done,"  said  Caro- 
l3Tn,  flushed  and  triumphant.  "  Now  you  other  girls  may 
go  ahead  with  your  croquettes." 

"  Those  will  take  only  two  or  three  minutes,  and  as 
fast  as  you  take  them  out  you  must  lay  them  on  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  laid  in  a  colander,  as  Carolyn  did  with 
her  potatoes,"  directed  Miss  Dodge.  "  Keep  the  potatoes 
hot  in  the  plate-warmer,  Carolyn.  Are  your  biscuits 
done,  Gertrude?" 

"  Oh  dear,  I  forgot  all  about  them,"  cried  Gertrude, 
making  a  dash  for  the  oven  door. 

Alas!  an  unmistakable  odor  of  burnt  bread  poured  out 
into  the  room.  Gertrude  snatched  out  a  pan  of  brown 
and  blackened  mounds,  and  surveyed  them  ruefully. 

"What  a  shame!"  chorussed  the  girls. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  forget  them,  Gertie?" 
«     "I  was  just  washing  some  dishes,"  said  Gertrude,  in  a 
sad    voice.       "  It    was     such    a    nuisance    cleaning    up 


ALAS!    AN    UNMISTAKABLE    ODOR    OP    BURNT    BREAD    POURED    OUT    INTO    THE    ROOM. 


that  big  pile  of  dirty  things  after  luncheon  last  time  that 
I  thought  I  would  just  get  a  few  of  them  out  of  the  way 
beforehand,  and  so  I  forgot— 

"Never  mind,"  said  Miss  Dodge,  kindly.  "They  are 
not  all  burnt.  See,  these  at  this  side  of  the  pan  are  only 
over-browned,  and  when  they  are  a  little  cooler  you  can 
grate  m-  scrape  off  the  charred  part  of  some  of  the  others. 
Tliij  inside  is  all  right." 

"  I  can't  see  yet  why  they  should  have  scorched  so 
quickly,"  said  Gertrude,  somewhat  comforted.  "The 
corn  bread  didn't  burn  last  week,  and  that  was  in  the 
oven  a  good  deal  longer  than  my  biscuits.'1 

"That's  because  I  made  it,"  said  Nellie,  calmly.  "It 
had  to  turn  out  right." 

"Not  altogether,"  said  Miss  Dodge,  smiling.  "Corn 
bread  requires  more  heat  and  longer  baking  than  wheat 
biscuit.  But  the  croquettes  are  all  done  now,  and  we 
are  only  waiting  for  the  soup." 

"That's  ready  now,"  Nellie  announced,  turning  the 
cream  into  the  saucepan  as  she  spoke.  "Or  at  least  it 
only  needs  salt,"  and  in  a  flash  she  had  salted  it  gener- 
ously. 

"Take  care,  Nellie,"  continued  Miss  Dodge;  "have  a 
light  hand  with  your  salt.  It's  a  good  deal  easier  to  put 
it  in  than  it  is  to  take  it  out." 

"  Are  you  talking  about  the  soup?"  said  Mary,  looking 
up  from  the  croquettes  she  was  arranging  on  a  platter. 
"I  salted  the  stock  after  I  took  the  chicken  out." 

Miss  Dodge  and  Nellie  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
may, and  both  tasted  the  soup.  A  look  of  consternation 
overspread  their  faces;  but  Nellie  was  the  first  to  recover 
her  composure. 


"  It's  as  salt  as — as — Lot's  wife,"  she  pronounced. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  I  didn't  tell  you  I  salted  it,"  said 
Mary,  distressed. 

"It's  good,  all  the  same,"  said  Nellie,  tasting  it  again. 
"And  I'm  going  to  eat  it,  although  I  suppose  I  shall 
drink  the  river  dry  before  night  if  I  do." 

"  I  like  salt  soup,"  proclaimed  Gertrude,  coming  to  the 
rescue. 

"Bless  you,  my  child  !"  said  Nellie,  dramatically. 
"You  and  I  will  eat  it  all!" 

"If  we  only  had  more  cream,"  said  Miss  Dodge,  "  we 
would  add  that,  and  make  it  a  little  less  briny.  We 
might  add  a  little  milk.  It  is  so  thick  that  it  could  stand 
more  liquid." 

"I  can't  see  it  makes  much  difference,"  said  Nellie, 
after  the  soup  had  received  the  addition  of  as  much  milk 
as  it  could  stand.  "Briny  it  is,  and  briny  it  must  re- 
main. And  I  still  insist  that  it  has  a  delicious  flavor, 
in  spite  of  the  salt.  'Lor',  let's  be  comfortable!'  in  the 
words  of  the  great  and  good  Mrs.  Boffin.  There's  plenty 
to  eat  besides  soup." 

"Croquettes,  fried  potatoes,  chocolate,  scorched  bis- 
cuit " — enumerated  Gertrude,  as  they  gathered  around  the 
table.  "  Why,  Miss  Dodge,"  she  broke  off,  "  what  about 
the  omelet  f 

The  teacher  looked  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  began  to  laugh.  "I  declare,  girls,  I  forgot  all 
about  the  omelet!"  she  said.  "  I  was  so  upset  by  the  ac- 
cidents to  Gertrude's  biscuit  and  to  Nellie's  soup  that  the 
thought  of  the  omelet  went  entirely  out  of  my  head.  But 
never  mind,"  she  added,  consolingly.  "It  will  be  just  the 
thing  to  cook  for  luncheon  the  day  we  make  fancy  cakes." 
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CHAPTER     XI. 

SEALS    AND    SEAL-SKINS. 

S  it  is  as  essential  for  those  who  wish  to  follow 
this  story  understandmgly  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  fur-seal — its  haunts,  habits, 
and  the  methods  of  its  capture — as  it  was 
to  Phil  Ryder,  let  us  anticipate  by  a  few 
hours  the  information  that  Serge  is  to  give 
him.  and  learn  a  few  of  these  things  for 
ourselves. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  seals  either  in 
salt-water  harbors  or  coast  inlets,  or  at 
least  in  the  tanks  of  zoological  gardens; 
but  the  animals  we  have  thus  seen  are 
•  hair  seals,  which  are  so  common  as  to  be 
found  in  all  the  salt-waters  of  the  world 
from  poles  to  tropics.  They  are,  however,  most  plen- 
tiful on  the  coasts  of  the  north  Atlantic,  where  they 
form  an  important  food  supply  for  the  Eskimos  of 
Greenland  and  the  natives  of  Labrador.  Although  the 
skin  of  the  hair-seal  is  of  little  value,  the  oil  extracted 
from  its  blubber  forms  so  important  an  article  of  com- 
merce that  a  large  fleet  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  leaves 
St.  John,  Newfoundland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  captur- 
ing hair-seals,  and  the  annual  catch  amounts  to  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  animals. 

The  fur-seal  is  as  different  from  its  cousin  the  hair-seal 
as  a  sheep  is  from  a  goat.  The  most  important  point  of 
difference  between  them  is  that  while  both  are  furnished 
with  outer  coats  of  stiff  grayish  hair,  the  former  wears  an 
under  covering  of  soft  velvetlike  down 
or  fur  which  the  hair-seal  is  obliged  to 
go  without.  It  is  this  under-garment  of 
the  fur-seal  that  is  so  highly  prized,  and 
from  which  are  made  the  seal-skin  jack- 
ets, cloaks,  muffs,  and  other  articles  that 
are  so  expensive  and  valuable. 

An  immense  amount  of  the  most 
skilled  and  careful  labor  is  devoted  to 
preparing  these  seal-skins,  besides  that  re- 
quired in  procuring  them  in  distant  seas 
and  shipping  them  to  London,  where  it 
can  be  had  most  cheaply.  When  re- 
moved from  the  animal  the  skin  is  salt- 
ed, bundled,  and  shipped.  Arrived  at 
its  destination  it  must  be  repeatedly  wet, 
dried,  and  heated,  scraped,  shaved  down 
to  a  uniform  thickness,  and  softened. 
Then  its  outer  coating  of  coarse  unsight- 
ly hairs  must  be  plucked  out  by  the 
roots,  and  the  yellowish-gray  inner  coat 
of  soft  fur  must  be  given  eight  to  twelve 
coatings  of  dye,  applied  by  hand  with  a 
brush,  in  order  to  produce  the  rich  "seal- 
brown"  color  that  fashion  demands. 
The  amount  of  labor  thus  expended  on 
a  single  skin  is  enormous,  and  as  several 
of  them  are  required  for  a  garment, 
while  a  heavy  duty  must  be  paid  before 
they  can  re-enter  this  country,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  seal-skin  jackets  are  expen- 
sive luxuries. 

One  hundred  years  or  so  ago  vast  rook- 
eries of  fur-seals  existed  in  the  far  south- 
ern watersof  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  eighty  years  these  were 
so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  sealing- 


ileets  of  all  maritime  nations  that  in  those  waters  the 
fur-seal  became  practically  exterminated. 

About  1768  the  Russian  sea-otter  hunters,  who  had  dis- 
covered the  Aleutian  Islands,  that  wonderful  chain  of 
volcanic  rocks  that  divides  1-Jering  Sea  from  the  North 
Pacific,  first  noticed  the  annual  migration  of  countless 
millions  of  fur-seals  northward  through  the  passes  be- 
tween the  islands  in  the  early  summer,  and  southward  in 
the  autumn.  For  eighteen  years  they  sought  in  vain  to 
discover  where  these  seals  went  to.  and  at  length  a  Mus- 
covite fur  trader  named  Gerassin  Pribyloff  solved  the 
mystery.  For  three  years  he  had  braved  the  terrors  of 
Bering  Sea,  cruising  over  its  length  and  breadth  in  a  little 
old  sloop  named  St.  George.  At  length  oil  a  certain 
July  day,  when  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  it  hid  one  end 
of  his  vessel  from  the  other,  he  heard  the  roar  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  seals,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  wafted 
to  him  through  the  sodden  air  the  unmistakable  odor  of 
their  rookeries. 

Witli  the  lifting  of  the  fog  Pribyloff  discovered  the 
group  of  rocky  islets  that  bears  his  name  to  this  day. 
The  nearer  or  more  southerly  of  these  he  named  St. 
George,  after  his  vessel,  while  a  much  larger  one  some 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  he  called  St.  Paul.  Two  other 
insignificant  islets  named  Otter  and  Walrus  complete 
the  group. 

From  these  islands, which  are  enveloped  in  fog  for  half 
the  year,  and  lashed  by  winter  storms  during  the  re- 
mainder, comes  to  day  the  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of 
seal-skin.  While  they  were  owned  by  the  Russians,  the 
annual  slaughter  of  seals  upon  them  was  something  in- 
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credible,  amounting  d>  in.-iny  hundreds  of  thousands.  It 
sometimes  li;ip]icni'd  lliat.  a  hundred  thousand  skins 
would  In-  i-ast  into  the  S63  and  dot  roved,  in  order 
to  Ui-i-p  ii|i  tin-  markel  price,  and  the  nlti-i'  exlerininat  ion 
of  tin-  fur  seal  appeared  inevitable.  Since  I  Mi?,  however, 
when  the  1'riliyli ill's,  together  with  the  n-s|.  of  Alaska,  be- 
Came  the  |ini|ic-]-l  \  of  tliel  niti-d  Si  airs,  wist-  laws  ha  vi'  so 
restricted  the  killing,  that  the  preservation  of  the  seal 
In-nU  is  assured  just  so  long  as  the  law  can  he  enforced. 
I  'ndel1  these  laws  only  one  coin  |>auy.  who  pa\  s  handsome- 
1\  lor  the  privilege,  may  kill  seals  CPU  these  islands,  and 
even  they  may  only  kill  a  specified  nuinlier  of  young 

male,    between    < and   six   years  of  age.      Thus  the  old 

bulls,  the  females,  and  the  pups  are  never  molested. 

On  this  little  group  of  fog-enshrouded  islands  does  the 
fur-seal  breed,  and  to  them  the  vast  herds  return  year 
after  year  with  the  regularity  of  the  seasons  themselves. 
They  arrive  in  June  and  depart  in  October,  when  they 
move  southward  into  the  Pacific,  spreading  themselves 
over  all  its  limitless  area,  bet  ween  the  coasts  of  North 
America  and  Japan,  but  never  landing-  or  leaving  the 
\\atei-untilthey  again  return  to  their  chosen  home  in 
Bering  Sea. 

In  their  annual  northward  journey  the  seals  divide 
into  two  gre;>.t  herds,  one  of  which  follows  the  North 
American  coast-line,  and  the  other  that  of  Japan,  keeping 
as  close  to  shore  as  do  the  schools  of  fish  on  which  they 
feed,  which  is  anywhere  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles. 
1  hiring  this  journey  they  are  harassed  and  pursued  by 
what  is  termed  "pelagic"  or  open  -  water  sealers,  both 
American,  who  outfit,  at  Ban  Francisco  or  Seattle,  and 
British,  who  sail  from  Victoria.  Heretofore  these  pel- 
agic sealers,  who  are  said  to  kill  and  lose  from  five  to 
ten  seals  for  every  one  that  they  obtain,  and  who  annu- 
allv  bring  in  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skins, 
have  been  unrestrained  by  law.  For  some  years  they 
hunted  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  as  well  as  in  the 
open  ocean.  Finally  the  Americans  claimed  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  sea.  and  the  British  denied  that  they 
possessed  the  right  to  do  so.  While  the  question  was  in 
dispute,  both  parties  agreed  that  Bering  Sea  should  be 
closed  to  all  pelagic  sealers,  and  both  nations  maintained 
war  vessels  in  those  waters  to  capture  or  drive  away  anv 
sealers  violating  this  agreement.  In  181)3  the  vi  \i-d 
question  was  settled  by  arbitration,  that  gave  to  the 
Americans  exclusive  control  of  Bering  Sea  waters  within 
a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  forbade 
the  killing  of  fur-seals  in  any  waters  between  the  1st  of 
May  and  the  last  of  July,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  rifles 
in  seal-hunting  at  any  time. 

As  the  year  of  our  story  was  before  that  of  this  settle- 
ment by  arbitration,  Bering  Sea  was  closed  by  law  to  all 
sealers,  though  certain  of  them  still  dared  the  risk  of 
entering  it  for  sake  of  the  rich  prizes  they  might  bring 
out  if  undetected  by  any  of  the  patrolling  war-ships.  At 
the  same  time  pelagic  sealing  was  briskly  carried  on  out- 
side of  the  protected  waters,  and  the  north-bound  herds 
were  harassed  on  all  sides  by  swift  sailing-vessels  and 
even  steamers  fitted  out  for  their  destruction.  Some  of 
these  attempted  to  pass  themselves  off  as  fishermen,  and 
as  such  ventured  inside  the  forbidden  limits,  trusting  to 
their  disguise  to  protect  them. 

It  was  on  board  one  of  these  pelagic  sealers,  owned  in 
Victoria  and  clearing  as  a  fisherman  from  that  port,  that 
Phil  Ryder  now  found  himself  shipped  as  a.  hunter.  In 
this  position  he  hoped  and  expected  to  make  a  speedy 
vo\age  to  Sitka,  in  Alaska  which  was  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  very  last  ports  in  which  Captain  Duff  would 
have  cared  to  find  himself  under  the  circumstances. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  information  concerning  fur-seals 
was  imparted  to  Phil  by  Serge  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  out,  and  before  the  lesson  was  concluded  the  former's 
eyes  were  opened  to  many  things.  He  had  been  awakened 


\er\  early  thai  morning  by  a  slarlli  IILT  crash,  which  for 
a  moment  caused  him  to  imagine  (hat  the  SeameW  had 
struck  a  rock.  A  I  tin-  same  time  I  he  cabin  was  filled  with 
the  roar  of  (  'a  plain  I  >u  11"  s  fierce  \  nice.  I.VasMired  as  to 
the  s;i|Vt\  of  the  schooner,  Phil  smiled  as  he  recalled 
Jala])  ( 'oomhs's  theory  of  Ihe  necessary  lung  exercise  in- 
dicated by  the  latter  sound.  The  burly  master  of  the 
Si'H  ini'/r  seemed  t.o  have  been  entirely  restored  to  his 
wonted  slate  of  mind  by  his  night  of  seclusion,  and  to 
have  decided  to  continue  his  practice  of  loud-mouthed 
bullying  in  spite  of  the  surprising  setback  it  hail  received 
the  even  ing  before.  Consequently  the  moment  he  emerged 
from  his  state-room  he  glanced  about  him  to  see  whom  lie 
might  first  devour.  Just  then  the  form  of  the  schooner's 
black  cook,  Ebenezer  by  name,  who  was  called  "Ebb" 
for  short,  and  sometimes  "  Slack  Ebb  "  or  "Low  Ebb,"as 
the  nautical  fancy  of  the  crew  suggested,  appeared  at  the 
entrance  of  the  narrow  passage  leading  from  the  galley. 

Snatching  a  plate  from  the  table,  and  flinging  it  at  the 
cook's  head  to  emphasize  his  remarks,  the  Captain  roared 
out  a  query  as  to  why  breakfast  was  not  ready. 

Adroitly  ducking  like  one  well  accustomed  to  such 
greetings,  and  thereby  allowing  the  flying  missile  to 
crash  against  the  side  of  Phil's  bunk.  Ebenezer  grinned 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  Captain's  playfulness,  and 
answered:  "  Yes,  sail.  Dreckly,  in  free  minute,  sab." 

"Three  minutes,  ye  black  swab!  See  that  it's  on  the 
table  inside  of  one  minute  or  I'll  have  ye  cut  into  fish- 
chuni.  and  make  halibut  bait  of  your  heart.'' 

"  Berry  good,  sah,"  responded  Ebenezer,  still  grinning, 
though  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  at  this  horrible  threat,  as  he 
hastily  shuttled  from  the  cabin  backward  like  a  crab. 
Not  until  he  gained  the  shelter  of  the  passage  did  he  cease 
to  watch  the  Captain's  every  movement.  Then  he  turned 
and  fled  precipitately  to  the  galley.  Here  he  felt  as 
safe  as  though  in  a  fortified  castle,  for  the  passage  was 
too  narrow  to  be  successfully  navigated  by  so  beamy  a 
craft  as  the  S<'ft  nine's  master,  and  when  that  autocrat  of 
the  ship  was  on  deck  the  cook  took  good  care  to  keep  the 
galley  hatch  closed  and  fastened  on  the  inside. 

At  Ebb's  flight,  Captain  Duff  chuckled  hoarsely,  and 
muttered  to  himself,  "That's  the  way  to  fix  'em." 

"Good-morning,  sir."  remarked  Phil  at  this  moment. 

"  Eh  !  What's  that?"  demanded  the  Captain,  whirling 
around  with  surprising  agility  for  a  man  of  his  size. 
"Why  aren't  you  on  deck,  ye  landlubber?  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  don't  allow  no  skulking  below  at 
this  time  o'  day." 

"Very  well.  sir.  I'll  go  just  as  quick  as  I  get  my 
shoes  on.  I  don't  suppose  you  want  me  to  do  so  bare- 
footed." 

"Barefooted,  or  web-footed,  or  club-footed,  or  without 
any  feet  at  all!  What  is  it  to  me  how  ye  go,  so  long  as 
ye  do  go!"  roared  the  Captain.  "Am  I  master  of  this 
ship,  I'd  like  to  know,  or  am  I  only  a  howling  figure- 
head;" 

•  You  certainly  are,  sir,"  replied  Phil,  as  with  shoes  in 
hand  he  moved  toward  the  companion  way.  "  And  I  am 
certain  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  you  would 
doubt  it  for  a  moment." 

With  this  parting  shot  the  lad  disappeared,  leaving  the 
Captain  to  splutter  and  fume  and  wonder  if  there  was  any 
hidden  meaning  in  his  remark.  "If  it  warn't  for  his 
shooting,"  he  muttered,  "I'd  set  him  ashore  on  the  first 
land  we  make,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  I'd  better  get 
rid  of  him  anyway,  afore  he  stirs  up  a  mutiny." 

Then  he  went  on  deck,  where  he  made  things  so  lively 
for  the  next  five  minutes,  and  sent  the  crew  scurrying 
hither  and  thither  with  such  agility  by  his  fiercely  worded 
and  loudly  bellowed  orders,  that  when  he  went  below  for 
breakfast  he  actually  forgot  to  find  fault  with  the  cook 
for  having  served  the  meal  so  long  before  that  its  several 
dishes  had  grown  cold. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 

CAPTAIN    DUFF'S    SHREWDNESS. 

ALTHOUGH  Phil  Ryder  was  generally  a  liearty  eater, 
he  had  a  dainty  taste,  and  was  very  particular  about  his 
food.  It  must  be  what  he  liked,  it  must  be  cooked  just 
so,  and,  above  all,  it  must  be  served  with  cleanliness,  or  he 
would  rather  experience  a  considerable  degree  of  hun^'iT 
than  touch  it.  In  this  he  had  been  encouraged  by  his 
Aunt  Ruth,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  his  father.  Now, 
therefore,  he  found  the  Seameiv's  table  so  far  beneath  his 
standard  of  perfection,  and  so  very  different  from  those 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  that  he  barely  tasted 
the  food  prepared  for  that  breakfast.  He  refused  the 
coffee,  which,  as  Captain  Duff  was  a  great  coffee  drinker, 
was  of  a  better  quality  than  that  usually  furnished  aboard- 
ship,  nibbled  at  a  bit  of  hardtack,  and  then  pushed  back 
liis  stool. 

"  What's  up  ?"  inquired  the  Captain,  noting  this  move- 
ment with  surprise.  "  Feeling  squeamish?  I  thought 
you  never  got  seasick." 

"  No,  sir,  I'm  not  feeling  squeamish,  and  I'm  not  in  the 
habit  of  getting  seasick." 

"Then  why  don't  ye  eat?" 

"Because  I'm  not  hungry." 

"  Humph  !  ye'd  better  say  at  once  that  it's  because  the 
victuals  don't  suit  ye.  Never  mind,  though,  we'll  try  and 
have  them  fixed  to  your  liking  the  next  time." 

After  breakfast,  the  mate,  who  had  been  up  all  night, 
and  had  brought  the  schooner  safely  through  the  Strait  of 
Fuca  into  an  open  seaway,  turned  in  for  a  long  sleep, 
and  Captain  Duff  took  the  deck. 

Phil  went  forward  for  his  talk  with  Serge,  and  learned, 
among  other  things,  that  the  light-house  tower  of  Cape 
Flattery,  which  was  just  fading  from  view,  marked 
the  most  northerly  light  station  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  When  the  young  hunter  wondered  at 
this,  and  asked  if  there  were  no  light-houses  in  Alaska, 
Serge  replied  that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  was  not  one. 

In  this  statement  he  was  correct,  for  though  many 
Alaskan  harbors  and  channels  are  well  buoyed  and 
marked  by  day  beacons,  yet  on  all  of  its  thousands  of  miles 
of  storm-beaten  fog-enshrouded  coast  not  a  light  sends 
forth  its  cheery  gleam,  nor  does  a  single  fog-horn  give 
warning  of  hidden  dangers. 

Phil  was  intensely  interested  in  everything  that  Serge 
told  him  concerning  seals,  and  now  realized  for  the  first 
time  the  importance  of  his  position  on  board  the  Seamen', 
and  the  reason  why  his  skill  in  shooting  had  been  so 
highly  regarded  by  Captain  Duff. 

"What  pay  does  a  seal-hunter  generally  receive?"  he 
asked,  after  a  short  period  of  thinking. 

"One  dollar  each  for  the  first  one  hundred  skins,  two 
dollars  for  the  first  two  hundred,  and  so  on  up  to  four 
dollars  each  for  the  first  four  hundred,  I  believe,"  re- 
sponded Serge. 

"And  how  many  does  a  good  hunter  usually  secure? 
What  is  the  average,  I  mean?" 

"The  best  I  have  heard  of  in  a  three  months'  cruise  is 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  skins,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Whew!"  ejaculated  Phil.  "That  would  make  his 
pay  for  three  months'  work  something  over  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  If  I  could  only  make  half  of  that  sum, 
wouldn't  it  be  fine?  How  much  do  the  green  skins 
fetch?" 

"Anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  apiece,  accord- 
ing to  the  demand." 

"  I  had  no  idea  they  were  so  valuable,  and  I  wish  we 
could  begin  getting  some  right  away.  I  should  like  to 
make  enough  money  before  reaching  Sitka  to  replace  what 
I  lost  by  carelessness,  "remarked  Phil.  "  I  forgot,  though," 
he  added,  with  an  abrupt  change  of  tone  and  a  comical 
expression  of  dismay.  "I  have  agreed  to  work  without 


wages,  and  I  suppose  that  means  that  I  am  not  to  receive 
any  commission,  no  matter  how  many  skins  I  get.  I 
wonder  if  I  am  shipped  as  a  hunter  or  only  as  a  sailor?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Serge.  "Didn't 
you  read  the  paper  before  you  signed  it?" 

"  No;  I  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and  too  glad  to  be 
taken  on  any  terms.  Did  you  read  it?" 

"No,  for  I  thought,  of  course,  that  you  had." 

"Well,"  sighed  Phil,  "I  have  often  heard  my  father 
say  that  one  should  never  sign  his  name  to  a  paper  of 
any  kind  without  knowing  exactly  what  it  contained. 
Oh  dear!  If  a  fellow  could  only  remember  and  do  just 
what  his  father  told  him,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  keep 
out  of  scrapes.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  you  never  think 
of  these  things  until  it  is  too  late?" 

"  How  lucky  those  fellows  are  who  have  fathers  to  tell 
them  what  to  do.  I  haven't  had  one  since  I  was  a  little 
chap  and  too  young  to  appreciate  him,"  said  Serge,  rather 
enviously. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  Captain  Duff  called 

Phil  aft  and  said  that  he  wished  him  to  join  in  a  si t- 

ing-match  with  the  other  two  hunters,  Ike  Croly  and  Oro 
Dunn.  A  number  of  rifles  and  shot-guns  lay  on  top  of 
the  cabin-house,  while  towing  astern  of  the  schooner,  and 
bobbing  in  her  wake  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  yards  of 
line,  was  a  round  billet  of  wood  painted  black,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  very  small  keg. 

"  Five  shots  apiece  with  rifles,  six  with  shot  guns,  and 
I  will  keep  the  score,"  announced  the  Captain,  adding, 
"and  the  one  who  does  the  poorest  cleans  the  guns." 

One  after  another  the  young  men  stepped  to  the  rail 
and  fired  without  a  rest,  with  either  rifle  or  shot-gun,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Although  the  Captain,  who  watched 
the  target  through  a  glass,  would  announce  no  results 
until  the  contest  was  ended,  Phil  saw  so  many  splashes 
in  the  water  while  the  others  were  shooting,  that  though 
he  was  unable  to  judge  of  his  own  work,  he  was  almost 
certain  the  gun  cleaning  of  that  day  would  not  fall  to 
him. 

To  his  dismay,  when  the  contest  was  ended,  the  Cap- 
tain, who  had  kept  the  score  in  a  blank-book,  declared 
that  out  of  the  eleven  shots  fired  by  each,  Ike  Croly  bad 
scored  nine  hits  and  two  misses.  Oro  Dunn  eight  hits  and 
three  misses,  and  Phil  Ryder  five  hits  and  six  misses. 
"You  therefore  may  take  the  guns  forward  and  clean 
'em,"  he  said  to  Phil.  "And  I  must  say  I  expected  bet- 
ter work  from  you,  judging  by  the  way  you  bragged  yes- 
terday." 

Phil  could  not  understand  it.  He  could  not  remem- 
ber having  shot  so  poorly  as  that  in  years.  His  defeat 
was  the  harder  to  bear  on  account  of  Captain  Duff's  scorn- 
ful words,  and  the  triumphant  looks  of  the  other  hunt- 
ers who,  as  he  had  seen  from  the  first,  were  intensely  jeal- 
ous of  him.  Still,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  or  done, 
and  gathering  up  the  guns  he  went  forward  to  clean 
them.  He  was  resolved,  however,  that  when  the  time 
came  for  real  action  he  would  show  those  two  who  could 
bring  in  the  most  seal-skins,  which  was  exactly  the  result 
that  shrewd  Captain  Duff  wished  to  obtain. 

By  the  time  the  young  hunter  finished  his  task  the 
morning  was  well  spent,  and  he  was  beginning  to  sniff 
with  some  interest  the  savory  odors  of  cooking  that  came 
from  the  galley.  As  he  carried  the  cleaned  guns  into 
the  cabin  and  placed  them  in  their  racks,  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  Ebenezer  was  setting  the  table  for  dinner. 

When  he  again  went  on  deck  the  Captain  ordered  him 
to  bail  out  the  boat  that  was  towing  astern.  Looking 
over  the  rail,  Phil  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  one  of 
the  three  light  whale-boats  carried  by  the  schooner  was 
indeed  towing  astern  by  a  short  painter.  He  could  dis- 
cover no  way  of  getting  into  her  save  by  sliding  down 
the  rope  by  which  she  was  held,  and  he  wondered  if  the 
feat  were  possible.  His  hesitation  was  but  momentary, 
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however,  for  he,  saw  that  his  hunter  rivals  and  several  of 
the  crew  were  watching  him  curiously. 

So  the  lad  swung1  himself  over  the  rail,  and  tightly 
clutching  the  rope  with  both  hands  and  feet,  slid  down- 
ward. As  he  reached  the  boat,  his  weight  resting1  on  the 
bow  caused  it  to  sheer  so  abruptly  that  he  was  very  near- 
ly flung-  into  the  eddying  water,  but  with  a  violent  effort 
he  managed  to  fling-  himself  at  full  length  into  the  bottom 
of  the  uneasy  craft.  As  he  scrambled  up  he  saw,  to  his 
dismay,  that  the  forward  plug-  was  missing-,  and  through 
the  half-inch  hole  thus  left  in  the  boat's  bottom  a  stream 
of  water  was  spirting  viciously.  Acting  more  from  in- 
stinct than  from  knowledge  he  made  his  way  hurriedly 
to  the  after  end.  Tims  his  weight  sank  the  stern  and  at 
the  same  time  lifted  the  bow,  so  that  the  volume  of  wa- 
ter entering  the  boat  was  very  considerably  diminished. 
Here  he  found  a  wooden  bailer,  with  which  he  set  vig- 
orously to  work. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  this  he  bethought  himself  that 
some  one  might  toss  him  a  plug  from  the  schooner,  and 
he  hailed  the  deck  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Although  he 
shouted  until  he  was  hoarse,  he  received  no  answer,  nor 
could  lie  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  human  being  on  board  the 
craft  behind  which  he  was  towing.  No  one  came  to  look 
at  him  over  the  rail,  and  she  might  have  been  sailing  of 
her  own  accord  at  her  own  sweet  will  for  aught  that 
he  could  see  of  life  or  guiding  intelligence.  One  thing 
he  did  discover,  however,  which  was  that  the  rope  by 
which  lie  was  towing  had  been  so  materially  lengthened 
that  his  boat  was  now  twice  the  distance  it  had  been 
when  he  entered  it. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


<•<>. \STIM;  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEMMINGWAY 

HOW  would  you  like  to  coast  down  a  mountain-side 
on  a  sled  weighing  fifteen  tons?  You  can  do  it  not 
far  from  New  York.  You  may  be  more  frightened  than 
entertained  on  the  tirst  trip,  but  the  entertainment  grows 
greater  every  time  you  slide  down  the  mountain. 

Of  course  the  coasting  is  managed  with  much  care  and 
precision.  There  will  never  be  an  accident,  the  chief 
coasters  say.  Certainly  none  has  happened  yet.  although 
the  sliding  clown  hill  has  been  going  on  daily  for  several 
months.  Horses  and  carriages  and  ice  wagons  and  butch- 
er carts  all  join  in  the  sport.  Indeed,  Alice  never  saw 
anything  more  remarkable  in  Wonderland. 

Every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know  that  the 
people  of  the  Oranges  are  life-long  coasters.  No  matter 


whether  born  in  (trance.  East  Orange. 
South  Orange,  West.  Orange,  or  lirick 
Church,  the  lirst  thing  a  tiny  Orangeman 
tries  in  life  is  to  slide  down  hill.  (io  to 
any  Orange  nursery,  and  yon  will  lind 
babies  not  old  enough  to  talk  coasting 
down  chutes  made  of  pillows  and  such 
things.  I  have  been  told  —  but  I  shall 
believe  as  much  of  this  story  as  I  choose 
— that  a  venerable  ((range  person  asked 
as  a,  last  request  that  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral  lie  might  be  permitted  to  glide 
gently  down  hill  on  bis  favorite  tobog- 
gan. The  fact  remains  that  to  coast  is 
as  natural  as  to  breathe  among  the  Or- 
ange- bills.  Some  of  the  hills  are  verita- 
ble mountains  green  clad,  but  mountains 
nevertheless.  On  such  choice  emi- 
nences as  these  the  coaster  reigns  su- 
preme. In  winter  he  rushes  down  the 
sides  of  his  hill  on  toboggans  and  bob- 
sleds. Ill  summer  be  darts  from  his 
breezy  heights  on  a  bicycle,  his  feet  dangling  over  the 
bar,  and  his  soul  communing  with  nature,  while  he  sails 
along  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  A  careful  ob- 
server may  at,  times  see  a  pair  of  Orangese  coasting  on  a 
bicycle  built  for  two. 

"How  shall  we  coast  by  wholesale?"  is  the  question 
that  naturally  grew  in  the  minds  of  certain  astute  Orange- 
men a  year  ago.  "It's  hardly  safe  to  let  babies  whirl 
down  hill  alone  in  perambulators.  Besides,  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  of  over-ambitious  horses  having  scat- 
tered their  owners  ludicrously  along  the  way-side  while 
under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  a  mad  down-hill  gal- 
lop. Come,  how  shall  we  arrange  this  thing?" 

Thus  pondering,  the  citizens  formed  a  company,  con- 
sulted engineers,  bought  cables  and  drums  and  engines 
and  rails  and  cars.  To-day  you  may  coast  down  one  of 
the  longest  hills  in  this  part  of  the  world,  thanks  to  their 
efforts.  Not  only  that,  but  you  can  coast  up  hill  too. 

For  years  before  the  road  was  built  the  owners  of  a 
broad  plateau  that  overlooks  New  York  and  Newark  bays 
were  unable  to  do  anything  profitable  with  it.  They 
were  permitted  to  pay  taxes  on  it.  They  also  found  it  a 
pleasant  spot  whereon  to  breathe  mountain  air.  The 
cable  railroad  made  the  plateau  available  as  a  home  site. 
To  begin  with,  the  top  of  the  plateau  is  300  feet  higher 
than  the  nearest  valley.  The  engineers  dug  and  blasted 
a  lane  through  the  crest  of  the  hill.  This  they  levelled 
and  smoothed  so  cleverly  that  a  Norwegian  on  skis  could 
skim  its  surface  with  his  eyes  shut.  This  lane  is  about 
forty  feet  wide  and  fully  3700  feet  long,  or  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  A  big  power-house  was  built  at  the 
top  of  the  lane.  In  it  were  placed  two  150  horse-power 
engines.  With  these  as  motive  power,  and  two  cables  of 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  to  hold  the  cars,  you 
can  easily  guess  how  the  coasting  is  managed. 

Why  two  cables,  do  you  ask?  There  was  a  nervous 
old  lady  on  a  train  of  the  Switchback  (zigzag)  Railroad 
who  asked  the  conductor  "  where  the  passengers  would 
go"  if  the  engine  should  break  down,  the  brakes  fail, 
and  all  the  other  safety  appliances  become  useless. 

"  Madam,''  replied  the  conductor,  "that  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  lives  they  have  led." 

So,  to  prevent  undue  haste  in  the  descent,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  coasting  company  have  two  cables  attached  to 
each  car.  One  lowers  it  or  hauls  it  up  hill.  The  other 
stands  by  as  a  safeguard  in  case  the  other  should  break. 

The  cars  are  forty-four  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide. 
They  weigh  fifteen  tons  each,  and  each  can  carry  fifteen 
tons  of  passengers  and  freight.  The  tracks 'they  run  on 
are  eight  feet  wide.  The  cables  are  attached  to  the  car 
by  what  the  engineers  call  the  "forward  body  bolster." 
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They  are  clamped  fast  here  as  well  as  at  the  rear  of 
the  car.  The  most  remarkable  thing-  about  the  cars  is 
the  way  they  would  kick  up  at  one  end  if  they  stood  on 
a  level-ground  track.  Of  course  the  elevation  of  tliu 
lower  part  of  the  cars  is  necessary  to  keep  their  platforms 
level  oil  the  steep  grade. 

The  engine  whirls  or  reverses  the  driving-drums  as  it 
is  desired  to  lower  or  pull  up  the  cars.  There  are  safety  - 
drunis,  too,  whose  business  it  is  to  arrest  the  movement  of 
the  cars  in  case  of  accident  to  the  driving-drums.  All  of 
these  great  cylinders  are  provided  willi  air-brakes.  In 
fact,  everything  that  tends  toward  safety  has  been  not 
only  provided,  but  made  in  duplicate. 

A  dainty  little  cabin  of  polished  woods  stands  at  one 
end  of  each  car.  Here  you  may  sit  at  ease  while  flying 
through  the  air.  Or  if  you  like  you  may  stand  at  the 
front  of  the  giant  coaster  and  gaze  on  distant  lands  as  you 
swiftly  descend.  Fifty  passengers  are  carried  at  once,  to 
siy  nothing  of  the  horses  and  wagons  and  carriages  that 
are  packed  in  on  one  side  of  the  car.  Once  in  a  while 
some  horse,  with  more  imagination  than  self-control,  takes 
it  into  his  silly  fiddle  head  to  object  to  coasting.  Such 
a  fellow  has  to  be  patted  on  the  neck  and  held  with  a 
short  grip  at  the  head.  It  is  remarkable,  though,  that 
after  a  few  trips  horses  enjoy  the  coasting.  Trust  a  horse 
to  find  out  when  he  is  having  an  easy  time.  The  wheels 
of  all  vehicles  are  always  securely  blocked. 

When  I  first  made  the  descent  I  was  tempted  to  close 
my  eyes  and  hold  on  with  a  death  grip.  The  ascent  after 
dinner  on  the  evening  before  was  very  simple.  Darkness 
veiled  every  appearance  of  danger.  We  sat  up  and  studied 
logarithms  all  night.  Then  we  went  to  the  verge  of  the 
plateau  and  saw  the  sun  rise.  Our  host  said  that  a  little 
coasting  would  give  us  an  appetite  for  breakfast.  (An 
Orange  person  would  prescribe  coasting  for  cholera  or  a 
broken  heart.)  We  all  hastened  to  the  bow  of  the  coast 
ing-car,  and  breathed  the  thin  mountain  air  with  keen 
delight.  Far  to  the  eastward  we  saw  the  lazy  .sun,  a 
smoky  ball  of  copper,  glowering  through  the  mists  upon 
the  sleeping  metropolis. 

"Isn't  it  glorious?"  exclaimed  McDougall. 


At  that  moment  the  engineer  in  the  power-house  pulled 
a  lever,  and  down  we  sped.  The  earth  came  rolling  up 
under  our  feet.  Where  would  we  stop?  Certainly  not 
this  side  of  the  Milky  Way!  Without,  a  jar  or  a  tremor 
we  leaped  into  space.  We  must  surely  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  Imperceptibly  our  speed  diminished.  We  weren't 
going  to  fly  from  the  earth,  after  all.  Another  breath 
and  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  route.  The  ponderous  ma- 
chine ceased  moving  as  gently  as  a  wandering  bit  of 
thistle-down  caught  on  a  way  side  brier.  McDougall 
laughed  when  I  spoke  of  my  fears  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  The  engineer  in  the  power-house  watched  us  all  the 
way,"  he  said.  "One  touch  on  the  lever  of  the  air  brake 
would  have  arrested  us  in  a  moment.  It's  safer  to  coast 
than  to  walk  home.  You  can't  even  sprain  an  ankle." 


FIFTY    PASSENGERS    ARE    CARRIED    AT    ONCE,  TO    SAY    NOTHING    OP    THE    HORSES,  WAGONS,  AND    CARRIAGES. 
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TIIH    K1KST    AMERICAN    BOYS    IN   .lAI'AN. 

r,Y  WILLIAM   JM;YM>.\  !.!•:. 

T1IK  first  American  l»iys  \\  1 ver  visited  Japan  were 
set  ashore  with  greai  cerei ly  near  the  city  of  Yedo, 

or  Tokyo, on  Thursday  .  tin'  lit  li  of  .1  n  l\  .  1s.".::.  They  wore 
the  uniform  <>!'  the  United  States  navj  ami  every  gilt 
button  and  buckle  was  polished  till  it  shone  like  gold. 
I'M.  \  carried  between  tliein  a  large  square  envelope  of 
SCai'let  cloth  Containing  tWO  beautiful  round  boxes  made 
of  gold,  each  box  inclosed  in  a  larger  bo\  of  rosewood. 
with  lock,  hinges,  and  mounting-  all  made  of  pun-  gold. 
Kach  of  tlie  L!old  boxes  contained  a,  letter  to  tlic  Kmperor 
of  Japan,  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  and  not  folded, 
but  bound  in  blue  silk  velvet.  To  each  letter  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  was  attached  wilh  cords  of  inter- 
woven gold  and  silk,  with  pendent  gold  tassels.  The 
names  of  thrse  boys  are  not  known  to  the  writer;  but  it 
would  not  be  sin-prising  if  some  young-  American  should 
write  to  tin-  VuL'NU  PEOPLE,  "  My  father  was  one  of  those 
boys." 

it.  would  lie  hard  to  tell  when  the  first  American  boy 
visited  Europe,  or  Africa,  or  almost  any  other  country; 
hut  the  record  of  the  first  American  hoys'  visit  to  Japan 
is  kept  by  the  State  Department  in  Washington.  It  may 
lie  found  in  a  curious  old  volume,  full  of  odd  pictures, 
published  by  order  of  Congress  in  1856,  and  entitled, 
••Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an  American  Squadron 
to  the  China  Seas  and  Japan,  under  the  Command  of 
Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  United  States  Navy."  Japan 
at  that  time  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  It  had  a  history  and  a  civilization 
of  its  own,  and  was  content  to  remain  as  it  had  been  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  Chinese  and  the  Dutch  were 
both  allowed  to  do  a  little  trading  at  several  Japanese 
ports,  but  under  very  humiliating  restrictions.  The}' 
were  looked  upon  as  outside  barbarians  by  the  Japanese, 
and  had  to  put  up  with  great  indignities. 

Millard  Fillmore,  who  was  then  our  President,  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  for  this  country  to  lie  on  friendly 
terms  with  Japan.  But  we  could  not  go  into  the  empire 
on  our  knees,  as  the  Dutch  had  done.  That  is  not  the 
American  way  of  doing  things.  We.  must  go  in  by  the 
front  door,  if  we  went  at  all,  with  high  dignitaries  of  the 
nation  to  show  us  into  the  parlor  with  proper  respect. 
It  required  a  man  of  great  lirmness  and  sound  sense  to 
negotiate  with  the  Japanese  government,  to  arrange  for 
our  dealing  with  them  on  a  footing  of  exact  equality 
and  justice.  For  this  delicate  and  important  service 
President  Fillmore  selected  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  and  sent  him  to  Japan  \vith  a  fleet  of  four  steam 
war-ships.  Some  of  our  sailors  who  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Japan  had  been  killed  or  cruelly  treated ; 
and  Commodore  Perry's  mission  was  not  only  to  open 
Japanese  ports  to  American  commerce,  but  also  to  arrange 
that  any  American  citizens  who  went  to  Japan  should  be 
treated  in  a  civilized  and  humane  way. 

The  letters  that  the  two  boys  carried  ashore  in  the  gold- 
en boxes  were  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.  One  of  them  certified  that  Com- 
modore Perry  was  authorized  to  treat  with  the  Japanese 
government.  The  other  was  a  kindly  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  explaining  the  object  of  the  expedition. 
It  is  too  long  to  print  here  entire.  "Great  and  Good 
Friend, "the  letter  began,  "I  send  you  this  public  letter 
by  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  an  officer  of  highest 
rank  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  commander 
of  the  squadron  now  visiting  your  imperial  Majesty's 
domains.  I  have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  assure 
your  imperial  Majesty  that  I  entertain  the  kindest  feel- 
ings toward  your  Majesty's  person  and  government,  and 
that  I  have  no  other  object  in  sending  him  to  Japan  but 
to  propose  to  your  imperial  Majesty  that  the  United 


Stalls    and   Japan    should    live   in    friendship,  and     have 

co leivial    intercourse'    with     each     other."       The    letter 

concludes.  "Max  the  Almighty  have  your  imperial 
Majesty  in  His  great  and  holy  keeping.  Your  good 
friend,  Millard  Fillmore." 

The  reception  of  Commodore  Perry  by  two  of  the  im- 
perial Princes,  and  his  landing  near  Yedo.  on  the  14th 
of  July,  accompanied  by  the  two  boys  and  about  three 
hundred  ollicers  and  sailors,  were  brought  about  only 
after  months  of  negotiation.  Many  a  quiet  laugh  the 
Commodore  must  have  enjoyed  when  he  thought  of  the 
intense  dignity  he  was  forced  to  assume.  If  he  had  not 
appeared  before  the  Japanese  as  a  person  of  great  impor- 
tance and  power,  they  would  have  had  little  respect  for 
him  or  his  government.  He  took  pains  to  tell  them 
that  he  represented  the  great  and  powerful  nation  of  the 
West,  that  his  four  ships  were  only  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  American  navy,  and  that  more  ships 
were  coming.  When  be  first  anchored  in  Yedo  harbor 
no  native  boats  were  allowed  to  approach  the  flag-ship, 
the  Susquehanna.  When  the  Governor  of  the  province 
went  out  in  great  pomp  to  pay  his  respects  he  was  re- 
ceived by  one  of  the  captains;  the  Commodore  himself 
could  not  see  him  ;  the  Commodore's  business  was  with  a 
direct  representative  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  could  not 
lower  his  dignity  by  giving  an  audience  to  a  mere  Gov- 
ernor. 

He  sent  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  Emperor  by  one 
of  the  high  officers  of  the  empire,  but  the  originals  he 
would  deliver  only  to  some  member  of  the  royal  family. 
The  Emperor  offered  to  send  two  Princes  to  receive  the 
letters  at  Nagasaki,  but  this  would  not  do;  the  Commodore 
would  not  go  to  the  Princes,  the  Princes  must,  come  to 
him,  and  receive  the  letters  where  his  ships  lay.  By  skil- 
ful and  dignified  management  he  carried  all  his  points; 
not  only  did  the  Princes  come  to  him,  but  he  negotiated 
the  treaty  under  which  Japan  and  the  United  States 
remain  firm  friends  to  this  day. 

So  great  a  man  did  Commodore  Perry  become  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Japanese  that  they  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  please  him.  A  building  was  erected  a  mile 
from  the  shore  for  the  Princes  to  receive  him  in.  The 
Governor  of  the  province  apologized  to  the  captains  be- 
cause he  could  not  supply  such  an  arm-chair  for  the 
Commodore  to  sit  in  as  he  used  in  his  ship;  but.  there 
were  none  in  the  country.  He  was  told  that  whatever 
sort  of  chair  the  Princes  u.>ed  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Commodore.  Then  the  ships  were  moved  up  close  to  the 
shore.  When  the  Governor  protested  against  this,  he 
was  told  that  it  was  because  a  man  of  the  Commodore's 
importance  could  not  properly  travel  a  long  distance  in 
a.  small  boat;  but  the  real  reason  for  it  was  that  as  ten 
thousand  Japanese  troops  wrould  be  present,  and  only 
three  hundred  men  could  be  spared  from  the  ships,  it  was 
feared  that  the  whole  American  party  might  be  massa- 
cred. We  know  now  that  the  Japanese  would  not  be 
guilty  of  such  treachery,  but  we  did  not  know  them  as 
well  then.  Before  the  Commodore  landed  all  the  decks 
were  cleared  for  action,  howitzers  were  mounted  in  small 
boats,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  protect  the 
landing  party  if  they  should  be  attacked. 

The  three  hundred  sailors  and  ollicers  landed  first,  and 
forming  in  two  lines,  made  an  open  lane  for  the  Commo- 
dore to  pass  through.  Then  came  the  two  boys,  seled.-d 
for  their  fine  appearance  and  manly  bearing,  and  guarded 
by  two  immense  colored  men  armed  to  the  teeth.  The 
audience  with  the  Princes  occupied  only  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  few  words  were  spoken,  though  many  digni- 
fied bows  were  made.  At  a  signal  from  the  Commodore 
the  two  boys  stepped  forward  and  delivered  their  gold 
boxes  to  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Princes  to  receive 
them,  who  had  a  handsome  scarlet  box  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  important  documents. 


Al'KIL  10,  1894. 
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This  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  of  vast 
benefit  both  to  this  country  and  to  Japan. 


AN   AEOLIAN-HARP    \V1TII    TKLEPIIONE 
ATTACHMENT. 

BY    II.    PERCY    ASHLEY. 

npHERE  are  many  of  our  young  readers  who  have 
_L  heard  the  sweet  tones  of  an  teolinn-harp,  but  when 
they  attempt  to  make  one  they  find  the  principal  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  the  noise  of  the  wind  deadens  the  music 
of  the  harp.  There  is  a  solution  of  this  problem.  Below 
we  give  a  draught  of  an  seolian-harp.  The  sounding-box 
is  constructed  of  the  best-seasoned  pine  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  free  from  knots  and  checks.  The  top 
and  bottom  measure  21  x  6  inches,  the  sides  2  x  23|  inch- 
es, the  ends  2x6  inches.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper 
board  saw  out  a  circle  2  inches  in  diameter.  (This  open- 
ing allows  the  vibrations,  or  sound-waves,  to  escape  from 
the  box.)  Now  take  two  pieces  of  pine,  each  measuring 


good  sand-papering  (finest  grade),  and  two  coats  of  vav- 
nish.  The  telephone  attachment  can  be  added  in  the 
following  manner.  Find  a  good-sized  (one-half  pound  i 
baking-powder  box,  remove  the  cover,  and  punch  a  very 
small  hole  in  centre  of  bottom.  In  this  hole  fasten 
a  long  string  free  from  knots.  Put  a  very  small  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  harp.  Hang-  the  harp  by 
strings  attached  to  its  legs,  and  hold  in  place  by  guy- 
strings.  See  that  the  strings  of  the  harp  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  wind.  Stretch  the  cord  tight  (allowing 
it  to  come  in  contact  with  nothing  but  the  harp  and 
baking-powder  can),  and  you  will  hear  the  sound-vibra- 
tions thrown  out  from  the  harp  and  transmitted  through 
the  cords  and  magnified  by  the  baking-powder  can  held 
close  to  your  ear.  An  ;iM>linii-harp  will  not  play  unless 
placed  in  direct  contact  with  a  good  breeze.  If  placed 
on  a  window-sill  without  telephone  attachment  the  liar]) 
can  stand  on  its  legs;  but  if  suspended  in  a  tree  in  the 
back  yard,  it  could  be  bottom  side  up,  and  thus  in  case 
of  rain  or  snow  the  strings  and  interior  will  be  protected. 
The  bass-string  will  not  rust,  being  covered  with  fine 
copper  wire.  The  other  strings  and  screws  can  be  coated 
with  machine-oil,  which  will  protect  them  from  the  wea- 
ther. The  higher  the  harp  is  tuned  the  stronger  must  the 
breeze  be  required  to  make  the  sound-vibrations. 


PLAN,  ELEVATION,   AJiD    DETAILS    OF    THE    HARP. 

5|  x  2  x  1  X  i  inch,  shape  it  so  that  one  side  will  be  per- 
pendicular and  two  sides  horizontal,  and  one  side  an 
angle  (see  draught  interior  of  head  and  tail).  These  form 
the  braces  at  each  end  of  the  sound-box  to  resist  the  strain 
of  the  strings,  and  are  placed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
box  on  the  inside.  When  putting  the  box  together  fasten 
the  top  on  last.  Every  contact  surface  should  receive  a  lib- 
eral coat  of  glue,  and  small  brads  driven  home  when  the 
glue  is  in  a  liquid  state  insure  the  box  being  air-tight, 
except  the  two-inch  hole.  Two  bridges,  triangular  in 
shape,  5  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
the  triangle,  are  fastened  half  an  inch  from  the  tail  and 
4s  inches  from  the  head.  Four  notches  are  cut  in  each 
to  receive  the  strings.  In  the  head  are  placed  four 
screws,  each  screw  being  li  inches  long;  in  the  tail  end 
are  four  strong  wire  nails  (always  use  a  round  surface 
nail,  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  strings).  Procure  a 
spool  of  mandolin  -  wire  strings,  and  a  bass  -  string  of  a 
banjo  (silk  body).  Loop  them  on  the  wire  nails  at  the 
tail,  and  wind  the  other  end  around  the  screws  ;  first 
passing  it  through  the  slot  of  the  screw  by  taking  a 
single  hitch  around  the  standing  part  of  the  wire  insures 
its  not  slipping.  Three  legs  on  the  harp  are  preferable,  as 
it  mav  stand  011  an  uneven  surface.  Give  the  outside  a 


SOME  STRANGE  MISTAKES. 

PAT  isn't  the  only  creature  in  the  world  who  makes  those 
absurd  remarks  we  call  luills.  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and 
all  others  make  them  with  equal  frequency.  Even  Americans 
make  them,  as  witness  the  statement  made  by  a  writer  in  one  of 
New  York's  best  evening  newspapers,  apropos  of  tlje  death  of  a 
great  American  si  a  tesnian.  some  months  ago.  "  Mr.  Soaudso," 
wrote  this  strange  individual,  "  .s/m/.r  no  ln.il  irords." 

A  French  bull,  all  the  worse  for  having  been  written  ami  not 
spoken  hastily,  was  made  by  a  certain  Parisian,  Callou  by  name  : 

"MY  DicAi; — — ,  —  I  left  my  knife  at  your  lodgings  yester- 
day. Pray  send  it  to  mi-  if  you  find  it.  Yours,  GALLON." 

"  P.  g. — Never  mind  sending  me  the  knife;   I  have  found  it.'" 

There  is  also  in  existence  a  note  written  by  Callon  to  his  wife, 
which  lie  sent  home  with  a  basket  of  provisions,  the  postscript 
to  which  read  . 

••You  will  iiud  this  letter  at  the  bottom  ofthe  basket.  If  you 
should  fail  to  do  so,  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible." 

A  Scotch  lady  once  made'  an  amusing  remark  which  comes 
very  aptly  under  the  head  of  hulls.  It  appears  that  she  was 
conversing  with  a  friend  upon  the  smoking  habit,  which  she  de- 
clared to  be  vile  and  destructive  of  health. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  lie.  "There  is  my  dear  old 
father;  he  smokes,  and  has  smoked  every  day  for  years,  and  he 
is  seventy  years  old." 

•'That  may  be,"  she  retorted.  "  But  if  he  had  never  smoked, 
he  might  have  been  eighty." 


BENEVOLENCE   AT  A  DISCOUNT. 

T1HK  resourceful  newsboy  is  not  a  product  of  America  alone. 
He  is  found  in  London  as  well  as  in  New  York,  as  the  follow- 
ing story,  told  by  a  clergyman  some  years  ago,  attests. 

A  benevolent  old  gentleman,  having  observed  for  several 
nights  in  Trafalgar  Square  a  youngster  selling  "evenings,"  who 
.seemed  particularly  sharp  and  above  the  average  iu  every  way. 
conceived  the  idea  of  benefiting  him,  and,  as  he  expressed  it. 
putting  him  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living.  One  night,  there- 
fore, the  boy  was  accosted  with, 

"I  say,  my  boy,  wouldn't  you  like  to  give  up  selling  papers 
and  have  a  situation  where  you  could  be  good,  and  away  from 
bad  company  '" 

••  How  much  a  week  ?"  promptly  inquired  the  lad. 

The  old  gentleman  was  taken  aback  at  such  a  very  practical 
question,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  answer.  At  last  he  said, 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  :   perhaps  four  or  live  shillings." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  lad,  "that's  good.  Why,  I  pay 
my  mother  fifteen  bob  a  week  now." 

The  old  gentleman  collapsed,  and  has  given  lip  trying  to  get 
"  paper'1  boys  into  situations. 


A     NURSE     IN     TOPSYTURVYDOM. 


i:V     .luHN     KKMUJIi'K     BANGS 


O\T   al';crnoou.  u  hile   standing   mi    m\    head 
In   Topsv  tnr\  viand,  w  here,  a-    I've   said. 
All   tilings  are  upside  down,  there  came    to  me 
An   rpsidowncy  I'ull  di'  tearful  glee; 
And   when  1  ,s;i\v    his  c\es    \\illi    inirlh    were  dim, 


HE    THERE    RECITED    ALL    HE    HAD    TO    SAY. 


I  knew  some   trouble  dire   had   come   to   him. 

As  was  the  custom  in   that   wondrous  land. 

To  show   my   sympathy   I  stretched   my  hand. 

And  gave   him  one   most   fcartul  sounding    whack 

I'pon    Ins  chest — which  served   him   for  a   back. 

Said    I:   ••  (ircal    Dow  ney.  pray   recite   to  me 

The  causes  of  \  our  grievous  show  id'  glee. 

Has  some  one  sown   your  weed-patch   full  of  grass? 

Has  s e  bad   boy    upset,  an   empty  glass 

And   spilt    the  contents  on  your  parlor  wall, 

.So  that   the  cook  can'l    fi  y    yoni    tea  at   all? 

Or  has,  perchance,  some  burgh. r  broken  through 

Ami  left   11)1011  your  floor  a  dime  or  two.' 

Come,  tell   me   what's  the  matter  now,  I  pray 

What   makes  you   smile   so   broadly    with  dismay?" 

The    Downey    gave   three  cheers  that  relit  the  skies — 

The  cheers  were  meant,  of  course,  for  doleful  sighs — 

Then   climbing  np  upon   the  oak  buffet 

He  there  recited  all   he  had  to  say 

"I'm  so  upset."  said  he,  ••  I   hardly  know 

What   not   to  do  and   where   I  should   not   go. 

We  had  a  row  this  morning  at   my  house, 

Which  all  my  happiness  bids  fair  to  douse. 

My  infant  father  was  not  well   last  night, 

And   laughed   until  he  wellnigh  spoiled  his  sight. 

The   Doctor  came  and   gave  me   twenty  grains 

Of  dynamite,  with  which  to  cure  his  pains. 

And    told  me   that   to  make  my  father  well, 

And  fully  over  his  annoying  spell, 

The  pills,  when  he   should   haply  be   awake, 

Each  sixty  minutes  his  dear  nurse  should  take. 

You   know."  he  added,  "here  amongst   my  kin, 

When    babes  are   ill,  nurse   fakes  the   medicine. 

Unfortunately  what  should  Papa  do, 

When    in    the   church    the   weather-vane   struck   two, 

Bub  rise   up   from   his  bed.  despite   his   ills. 

And  swallow   then   and   there   the   nurse's  pills, 

Which  made   her  so   indignant    that   at  dawn. 


When  we   rose   up.  we   found   the  nurse  had  gone. 
Ami    then   at    breakfast    she  returned   once   more: 
She   peeped   inside  the  open    nursery  door. 
Ai.d.  w  ith  an    angry  look   at    In  lie   Ma, 
Discharged  forever  my  dear  baby  ]'a!" 

"Well,  let     her  go."  .-aid    1.       "II    seems    to    me 

I'll   waste   no  smiles  on   one  so   eioss  as  she. 
Jf  she  decides  she  will   not   stay  with  you 
Because    the   baby  took   a    pill    or  two, 
It  docs  not    seem   to  me   that    one  so  i|ii. .  r 
Is  worth  a   smile  of  grief.  ( I    Downey  dear." 
"You   do  not    understand,"  said    Downey    then. 
•'Your  statement's   based   upon   the  ways  of  men. 
Wnli    us  'tis  otherwise,  for  here,  yon    know. 
The   ha  by  'tis,  and  not   the  nurse,  must   go. 
And  we    have   but   one  choice:  to  give   np  him, 
Or  lose  our  house   to  please  her  little  whim. 
She   owns  the   house-  just  as  all   nurses  <!<>-- 
Employing  us   to  care   for,  hence  our  rue. 
She'll   let   me  stay,  she'll   keep  my  baby  Ma, 
But  we  can't    live  without  our  little  Pa, 
And   since  he's   been   discharged,  we  all   must  roam 
About    the   land   to  seek  allot  her  home. 
Hut   worst  of  all,  as  long  as  she  doth   live- 
She   says  a  reference  she  will  not  give 
For  little  Pa — and  such  the  nurses'  raco 
1'nless  he  has  one  he  can't  get   a  place. 
'Tis   hard."  he   cried.      "I   know  not  what   to  do, 
And  so   I  come  to  ask   advice  of  you." 
I   thought  a   long  time  on   it,  but   I  could 
Advance   no  plan    my  friend   considered   good, 
1'ntil,  perchance,  I  said  perhaps  that   I 
Could  go  and  nurse  the   baby.      Downey's  e\  e 
Showed   plainly   that    he  thought   the   plan    was  bad. 
'•You'd  tiud  it  pretty  hard  to  mind  my  dad." 
"I'll   try  it  for  ten   minutes,  though,  for  yon. 
And   then   I'd   write  the   reference.      Twould  do 
No  doubt,  as  well  as  one  from  Polly  Anne." 

"Dear  '"  be  cried.      ''Yon   are  a  wondrous  mail. 

The  scheme  is  great.     'Tis  truly  <juite  the   thing. 

I'd   make  yon   Premier,  sir,  w  ere   I   the   King." 

\\  e    thereon   went  and   took   his   baby    Pa 

Out    diiving   in   a   private  e«|iiine  car 

I   nursed  the  infant  for  ten    minutes  quite, 

And    then   a   glowing   letter  1  did  write, 

In  which  1   said    he  was  the  tiuest   child 

I'd  ever  seen,  who  never  sang  or  smiled. 


m  -y  JK~ 
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AND    SWALLOW    THEN    AND    THERE    THE    NIlKSE's    PILL. 


In  short,  I  said  I  certain  was  that  he 

Was  everything  a  Downey  babe  should  be  : 

And   ere  the  night  came  on   they'd  ceased  to  roam, 

And  oil  tny  reference  secured  a  home. 
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1!Y  ROGER  STARBU.'K. 


V  BITTER  disappointment  it  was  to  little  Tom  Trent,  "I'm  going  to  have  a  crack  at  that  fellow  with  the 

the  sailing-master's  son,  a  boy  of  twelve,  aboard  the     boat-hook  before  the  fog  hides  him,"  he  said,  pointing  to 


coast-inspecting  ship  Nomir//.  when,  half  an  hour  after     a  seal  on  a  floating  ice-cake  astern. 

eight   bells,  noon,  on  May  14,  1855,  his  father  told   him          "No,  no!"  cried  Tom;   "the  Captain   told  you   not  to 

that   a   midshipman's  warrant,  which  the   lad  had  been     meddle  with  the  seals." 

expecting  soon,  was  to   be   delayed   two 

years  longer. 

Sadly  the  little  fellow  cuddled  him- 
self on  a  gun-slide  forward  of  the  waist; 
but,  naturally  of  a  bright,  cheerful  tem- 
per, he  finally  arose,  trying  to  feel  com- 
forted. 

"I  will  still  do  my  duty  like  a  tntr 
man,"  thought  he,  drawing  up  his  small 
form. 

The  vessel,  under  topsails  and  top- 
gallant sails,  with  a  strong  wind,  was  at 
this  time  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  a  mile  to 
leeward  of  the  upper  west  Kamtchatka 
coast,  nearly  opposite  a  purple  signal- 
flag  which  had  been  left  ashore  by  the 
Saracen's  First  Lieutenant  on  the  day 
before  for  a  high  -water  mark  at  that 
point.  The  boy  now  heard  the  boat- 
swain say  that  as  all  the  officers  of  the 
ship  would  be  required  on  this  day  to 
attend  a  court  martial  to  be  held  aboard 
the  craft,  Wilton  French,  a  youth  of  fif- 
teen, the  nephew  of  the  master's  mate, 
who  was  also  expecting  a  warrant, 
would  be  sent,  instead  of  a  midshipman, 
after  the  flag. 

Presently  quick  orders  came  ;  the  main- 
topsail  was  laid  to  the  mast,  and  the  gig 
piped  down.  Tom,  having  received  per- 
mission from  his  father  and  the  Captain 
to  accompany  French,  dropped  lightly 
into  the  boat,  which  was  then  rowed 
landward  \>y  its  crew.  As  a  fog  was 
spreading,  the  Captain  had  given  strict 
orders  to  French  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  ship,  and  not  to  stop  to 
molest  the  seals  among  the  ice-drifts. 
When  at  last,  however,  the  boat  grated 
against  a  long  wide  strip  of  fixed  ice 
extending  from  a  shore  cove,  beyond 
which  was  the  signal  -flag,  the  mate's 
nephew,  noticing  that  the  ship  was  then 
concealed  by  the  fog,  thought  it  was 
a  good  time  for  a  little  sport.  THE  STRANGE  IMAGE  SEEMED  DOUBLE. 
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"Oh,  come,  st<>\v  ili.-it.  young  Pel  <•  I'roper!"  retorted 
French. 

n,  in  obedience  I"  his  command.  (In-  cockswain  \v:is 
llir   rudder  :i    twist,   when   Tom   sprang   oul 
on    the    tisi-d    ice   ;nid    lii-ld   the    lionl    firmly,  lo   hinder  its 
being  turned. 

"Lei    go  Ilia!    gunwale  '."  cried   French,  angrily. 
Tom  sloiit.lv    he-Id  on.       "I'm  doing   ni\    duty.  \Vilt.oli; 
prevent  i ng  you  disobeying  orders,"  lie  said. 

French  le:i|ird  out  at  him.  and.  being  very  strong. 
pulled  him  away  from  the  boat. 

"  I'l  I  dm;;'  von  ashore,  my  conscieill  ions  prig, "  he  sin  ml 
ed.    "and   le.-ive  you  I  her"  III!    1   come  lo  pick  yon  up." 

Litt.lt?  Trent    resisted   vigorously. 

"Look  out  Tor  thiil  ice  hole!"  cried  the  cockswain, 
waruinglv.  for  dunlin'  t  he.  struggle  tin;  lads  had  slid  close 
to  ii  | I  in  the  ice 

.lust,  then  French  slipped,  let  go  the  master's  son, 
and.  pitching  headlong  toward  the  pool,  would  have 
plunged  under  the  ice.  to  certainly  perish,  had  not,  Tom. 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  braced  his  right  foot,  against 
the  opposite  edge  of  the  opening,  thus  catching  the  fall- 
mi;  youth  on  his  knee.  The  shock  nearly  knocked  his 
leg-  from  its  position,  but  the  little  fellow  having  his  heel 
in  a  hollow  kept,  it  firm,  otherwise  both  boys  would  have 
tumbled  into  tin-  hole. 

After  the  lads  had  drawn  back  from  the  pool,  Wilton 
grasped  Tom's  hand,  thanking  him  warmly.  "But  I 
mii-.t  have  my  way  about,  that  seal,"'  he  added,  running 
and  springing  into  the  gig,  to  he  rowed  off  before  Tom 
could  reach  the  boat. 

Suddenly  the  report,  of  a  gun  from  the  ship  came 
booming  over  the  waters.  "The  recall  gun  !''  ci  ied 
Trent.  "  Quick  !  Wilton,  come  back,  while  I  go  to  fetch 
the  signal  Hag." 

French,  without  answering,  kepi  on  after  tin?  son  I. 

Tom  ran  to  the  signal-flag.  As  he  plucked  the  low 
staff  from  the  rocky  crevice  that  held  it,  close  at  hand 
came  the  rumbling  roar  of  a  gale.  The  cove  ice,  up- 
heaved by  a  swell,  split  asunder,  preventing  his  return 
over  it  to  the  gig,  which,  fearing  to  lose  more  time,  Wil- 
ton  had  at  last  headed  back.  The  booming  of  a  second 
gun  from  the  ship  rolled  along  the  darkening  sea.  With 
flying  rack,  mist,  ami  snow,  a  cold,  biting,  howling  gale 
came,  a.  moment  later,  scudding  from  the  east.  Trent, 
waving  the  flag,  now  stood  on  a,  low  shelf  near  a  large 
bowlder  that  fronted  the  deep  cleft  of  a  tall  rock  at  the 
extremity  of  a  projecting  headland.  French  strove  in 
vain  to  reach  him.  The  violent  gale  blowing  directly 
from  shore,  driving  the  rushing  waves  and  the  ice  against 
the  gig,  forced  it  rapidly  back  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  crew.  A  great  sea  slantingly  struck  the  rock.  Trent, 
was  hidden  by  the  waters  and  the  spray.  After  the  sea 
passed,  French  no  longer  saw  him,  and  the  next  instant, 
the  storm  haze  had  shut  the  rock  from  his  view. 

"Lost!  Tom  is  lost!"  was  his  despairing  cry.  "  All 
my  fault  too,  wasting  time  going  after  that  seal." 

But  Tom,  who  heard  that  cry.  though  he  could  no 
longer  see  the  fast  receding  boat  through  the  thick  mist, 
had  not  been  washed  away  by  the  great  wave.  He  had 
narrowly  escaped  by  throwing  himself  behind  the  con- 
cealing bowlder,  into  the  cleft  of  the  rugged  wall. 
Thoroughly  drenched,  he  at  length  scrambled,  still  hold- 
ing the  Hag,  to  a  higher  shelf  of  the  rock  projecting  from 
an  opening. 

Alone  on  that  uninhabited  part  of  the  cold  Kamlchatka 
coast,  with  no  means  for  making  a  fire,  with  ship  and 
boat  on!  of  sight,  and  driven  every  moment  further  from 
him  by  the  east,  gale,  Tom  began  to  despair.  He,  know- 
ing that  French,  if  he  should  reach  the  Saraci'ii.  would 
report  him  as  perhaps  lost,  now  realized  his  peril. 

The  full  fury  of  this  gale  of  May  14,  1855,  probably 
remembered  by  any  mariner  living  who  was  then  in  the 


Okhotsk  Sea.  linall  y  broke  forth.     Far  along,  to  I  he  utter- 
most  bounds  of  the  sea,  there   was  one   con  1 1  n  nous  crack 
ling,  crashing  roar,  like  the  incessant  discharges  of  mighty 
guns,    as    swiftly     west  u  ard.  da  -  Ii  ing-    logvlher    and    rend 
ing   the  ice  drifts,  rolled    the    great    green    walls   of  water. 
Shivering,  with   the  water  free/ing  on    his  coal,  liltle  Tom 
Cl' -lied    in    the   lee  of  the    head  In  nd    rock,  even    here   ex- 
posed lo  the  .MIOW  drifts  and  sea-spra\  . 

"  I'm  a  lost  boy,  "he  muttered.  "I'll  never  get  my  mid- 
shipman's warrant.  But.  French  will  reach  the  ship,  1 
think,  and  he'll  iell  how  I  did  my  duly  about,  the  seal  and 
the  signal  Mag  to  the  last  !" 

He  thrust  the  (lag  through  the  opening  near  him  in 
the  rugged  wall.  His  limbs  were  stiffening.  Jleer.-iwh-d 
through  the  opening,  to  tind  himself  in  a  slanting  lissure 
extending  to  the  rock's  summit.  It  was  w  itle  enough  to 
enable  him  to  swing  his  arms  and  stamp  his  feet  in  ef- 
forts to  keep  warm.  But  it  was  bitterly  cold  here  too,  and 
every  time  he  stopped  exercising  the  biting  air  would  be- 
numb his  body. 

Night  came  on.  Faint  and  exhausted,  his  movements 
became  few  and  feeble.  The  storm  still  raged.  Long 
dreary  hours  passed.  Another  day  dawned,  the  atmos- 
phere was  clearing,  and  the  gale  had  subsided  to  a  gentle 
breeze.  Whitened  with  hardened  snow,  and  partly  sheath- 
ed in  the  frozen  waters,  the  tall  headland  rock  resembled 
some  crystal  tomb. 

Tom  lay  on  the  rugged  floor  of  the  fissure,  near  his  sig- 
nal-Hag, facing  the  opening  that  fronted  the  ocean,  with 
scarcely  power  enough  to  move  his  benumbed  frame,  with 
icicles  in  his  hair  and  all  over  his  clothes.  Half  frozen, 
he  wanted  to  go  to  sleep.  Something  crept  to  (he  open- 
ing and  looked  at  him.  It  was  a  small  seal,  with  soft  hu- 
manlike eyes. 

"Come  in,  little  shipmate,"  said  Tom,  in  a  drowsy 
voice. 

He  tried  to  raise  a  hand  to  pat  the  seal  on  its  round 
head,  but  then  it.  glided  off. 

"Little  friend  has  left  me,"  muttered  the  half-uncon- 
scious lad.  "I  thought  he'd  be  company,  but  he's  gone." 

Now  he  heard  a  ringing  sound.  Innumerable  tiny 
silver  bells  seemed  to  glitter,  swing,  and  tinkle  before 
him. 

"How  strange!"  thought  the  boy. 

In  reality,  however,  what  he  saw  and  heard  were  shin- 
ing icicles,  dropping  under  the  sun  gleams  about  the  open- 
ing in  front,  of  him. 

He  was  hardly  aware  that  lie  was  lapsing  into  a  dreamy 
state.  But,  presently  tin-  weird,  harsh,  barking  cry  of  a 
walrus  not  far  off  roused  him.  A  partial  sense  of  the 
danger  he  incurred  from  giving  way  to  sleep  nerved  him 
temporarily  to  struggle  against  it.  He  raised  his  head, 
looking  over  the  sea  with  his  half-shut  eyes  for  a  sail. 
But  discovering  none,  he  was  about  yielding  to  the 
drowsy  influence,  when,  afar  off,  where  a  thin  misty  strip 
resembling  water  extended  high  above  and  parallel  with 
the  ocean,  he  saw  a  ship  slowly  sailing  along  through 
the  air!  The  strange  image  seemed  doiibh — another  ship 
was  under  it,  upside  down,  with  its  masts  pointed  toward 
the  sea  so  far  below.  But  Tom  was  not  at  all  startled. 
Having  been  long  enough  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  to  know 
that  such  spectacles  were  not  uncommon  in  this  region, 
where  he  had  previously  witnessed  them,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  now  looking  upon  a  mirage.  The  real 
ship  was  tot)  far  tiff  at  sea  for  him  to  discover  even  the 
tops  of  her  masts,  yet  there  was  her  image — he  knew  not 
she  must  be  the  Saracen — plainly  revealed  to  him,  doubly 
reflected  high  in  air,  gliding  toward  the  desolate  coast. 

That  sight  roused  him  to  renewed  efforts  to  keep 
awake.  But  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rock  big  lumps 
of  frozen  snow  now  and  then  dropping  before  the  open- 
ing through  which  lie  gazed  must  finally  close  it.  Then 
he  would  be  entombed  and  never  discovered,  for  his  ship- 
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mates,  having  probably  heard  French's  report  about  his 
seeming  to  have  been  swept  oft'  by  the  great  wave,  would 
conclude  that  he  had  really  been  lost.  But  if  he  could 
show  a  sign  they  might  come  here  to  look  for  him,  and 
.so  with  great  difficulty  lie  contrived  witli  his  .still'ened 
fingers  to  push  the  signal-stall'  through  the  opening  far 
enough  for  the  bright  purple  flag  to  hang  over  the  rocky 
shelf  outside,  and  he  kept  it  so  by  resting  his  breast  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  pole.  A  moment  later  the  mirage 
had  faded  away,  but  Tom  could  now  see  the  tops  of  the 
real  ship's  masts  above  the  ocean.  In  a  short  time  the 
opening  in  his  cave  was  half  blocked  up  by  the  lumps  of 
fallen  snow,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  lad  was  having' 
a  hard  struggle  to  keep  awake. 

It  was  a  long  struggle.  It  seemed  ages  to  little  Tom; 
but  at  last  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  was  yielding  to  the 
deathly  slumber,  when  the  booming  of  a  gun  vibrating 
through  his  brain  created  a  vision  in  his  confused  mind. 

A  sort  of  ''  frost  spirit,"  seemed  to  appear,  having  a 
conical  cap  of  snow  ornamented  with  minute  bells  of 
ice.  Its  short  thick  legs,  its  whole  form,  and  its  face 
were  sheathed  in  icy  armor,  and  it  had  ice  gauntlets, 
which  shook  threateningly  at  the  boy  as  it  advanced,  cry- 
ing out: 

"They  have  sent  a  boat,  and  are  firing  a  gun  that  you 
may  know  they  have  seen  your  signal ;  but  I'll  have  you 
in  HIV  embrace  before  they  reach  you,  and  my  clasp  is 
deatli  !" 

On  it  came.  Tom  could  not  move.  Presently  it  .seemed 
to  seize  him,  and  then  he  recovered  from  his  dreamy  stu- 
por to  hear  his  father's  well-known  voice. 

"  \Yakc  up,  Tom!  wake  up.  my  boy!"  He  opened  his 
eyes.  He  was  in  his  father's  arms.  A  sailor  was  pouring 
brandy  from  a  tlask  between  his  lips.  Another  was  bath- 
ing and  dialing  his  head.  Presently,  wrapped  in  blank-els, 
he  was  taken  to  the  cutter  that  had  come  .-ishore,  and  an 
hour  later  lie  was  doing  so  well  aboard  the  Surnci'ii, 
under  the  surgeon's  care,  that  he  was  able  to  tell  his 
father  about  the  mirage  that  sign  of  a  coming  ship  - 
and  to  hear  explanations  from  his  parent  in  return. 

"French  succeeded  yesterday  in  reaching  US,"  lie  said, 
"before  the  full  fury  of  the  gale  broke  forth.  His  story 
about  you  was  a  heavy  blow  to  me,  but  1  would  not  give 
you  up,  hoping  that  you  might  in  some  way  have  escaped 
the  great  wave  that  had  washed  the  rock.  Therefore,, 
when  the  gale  had  subsided,  with  the  wind  shifting- a  little 
to  the  north,  our  ship  was  headed,  close-hauled,  for  the 
coast,  the  signal  flag  was  seen,  a  cutter  was  finally  low- 
ered, a  gun  fired,  and  with  some  sailors  I  reached  the 
headland  rock  to  discover  you  through  the  gap  in  the 
opening,  which  was  not  yet  closed  by  the  snow  clumps 
lying  in  the  fissure,  from  which  we  soon  rescued  you." 

French  had  honestly  told  the  Captain  about  his  own 
•disobedience  of  orders,  and  how  Torn  had  not  only  op- 
posed him.  but  had  also  saved  his  life.  The  Captain, 
after  praising  the  sufferer  both  for  doing  his  duty  and 
for  his  pluck,  promised  to  reward  him  with  the  midship- 
man's warrant  in  a  year's  time.  French's  warrant,  for 
his  misconduct,  was  to  be  put  off  indefinitely;  but  he.  did 
not  mind  this,  so  overjoyed  was  he  at  the  rescue  of  Trent. 

The  latter  at  the  time  promised  received  his  warrant, 
and  there  never  was  a  happier  boy. 
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tloes  .V01"'  brother  look  like?" 
I  asked  small  Dorothy. 
"Like  pa,  or  ma,  or  little  Jack, 
Or  Uucle  James,  or  me  ?" 

"Well,  really,"  came  tlie  answer 

From  the  funny  little  elf, 
"  I  rather  think  he  looks  more  like 

His  tiny  little  self." 


CHAPTER     XIII. 
THE   FIRST   SEAL-HI  XT. 

FOR  an  hour  or  more  Phil  Ryder  sat  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  alternately  bailing,  shouting,  and  casting 
hopeful  glances  at  the  schooner's  rail  every  few  moments 
in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing  some  one  who  would 
relieve  him  from  his  unpleasant  position.  During  this 
time  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  a  most  vigorous  ap- 
petite, that  was  whetted  by  occasional  tantalizing  whill's 
that  came  floating  hack  to  him  from  the  galley.  At 
length  he  began  to  believe  that  by  some  strange  over- 
sight he  must  have  been  forgotten,  and  that  if  anything 
was  done  to  relieve  the  situation  he  must  do  it.  himself. 
He  thought  that  if  he  could  only  haul  his  boat  up  close 
under  the  stern  of  the  schooner  he  might,  he  able  to 
squirm  up  the  rope,  and  so  gain  her  deck.  As  no  other 
plan  offered,  he  proceeded  to  put  this  one  into  execution, 
and  stepping  forward  into  the  bow  of  the  boat,  without 
i  •'••_':  i  nl  to  the  increase-  of  water  that  this  movement  caused 
to  How  in  through  the  plug-hole,  he  seized  the  rope  and 
began  to  pull  with  all  his  might.  The  instant  the  stern 
was  raised  and  the  bow  lowered  by  this  transfer  of 
weight  the  boat  sheered  wildly  to  one  side.  Then  she 
was  brought  back  with  a  sudden  jerk  that  very  nearly 
cap>i/ed  her.  and  immediately  made  a  furious  rush  in  the 
opposite  direction,  until  her  how  was  so  nearly  dragged 
under  that  to  save  himself  and  restore  the  former  state  of 
affairs  Phil  was  compelled  once  more  to  spring  aft.  His 
sole  plan  for  escape  had  resulted  in  dismal  failure,  and  so 
niiieh  \\-aler  had  entered  the  boat  during  the  experiment 
that  to  keep  her  from  swamping  he  had  need  lo  hail  furi- 
ously for  another  hour.  At  the  end  of  that,  ti he  had 

once  more  g-ot  the  better  of  ihe  exasperating  leak',  so  that 
he  could  rest  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  must  fall  to 
bailing  again.  So  in  resting  and  bailing  by  turns  the 
long  afternoon  hours  were  slowly  worn  away.  The  poor 
lad  was  faint  from  hunger,  cold,  wet,  and  furious  at  the 
.supposed  carelessness  that  had  left  him  in  such  an  un- 
pleasant, not  to  say  dangerous,  position. 

1 1  was  not  until  nearly  sunset  that  the  welcome  sound 
of  a  voice  came  to  his  ears.  Looking  up,  he  saw  Ebene- 
zer's  black  face  peering  over  the  rail,  and  heard  him  an- 
nounce, "  Suppah,  sah  !" 

"Haul  in  on  the  painter,  you  grinning  idiot!"  shouted 
Phil,  whereupon  the  negro  placed  his  hand  to  his  ear  and 
called  back:  "  Yes,  sah.  Suppah!" 

"Oh,  what  an  old  stupid!"  groaned  Phil,  sinking  back 
despairingly  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  "I  may  stay  here 
until  I  starve  or  drown  for  all  the  help  he'll  give  me." 

Just  then  came  another  shout,  and  a  new  hope  sprang 
into  the  breast  of  the  despairing  lad  as  he  saw  the  lank 
but  powerful  frame  of  Jalap  Coombs  rising  above  the 
rail,  and  felt  that  his  boat  was  being  drawn  toward  the 
schooner.  When  it  was  at  length  pulled  up  as  close  as 
possible  the  mate  shouted  : 

"Now,  lad,  make  a  climb  for  it  hand  over  hand,  and 
I'll  stand  by  to  give  ye  a  h'ist  when  ye  get  within  reach." 

A  minute  later  Phil  stood  safe  and  sound  on  the  Sea- 
mew's  deck,  but.  so  angry  that  he  broke  out  at  once  with: 

"That's  as  mean  a  piece  of  business  as  I  ever  heard  of. 
and  if  I  can  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  it,  I'll  pay 
him  hack,  see  if  I  don't!  It's  an  outrage!  and — 

"Steady,  lad!  Steady!"  interrupted  Jalap  Coombs. 
"  Your  trouble's  all  over  now,  and  there  ain't  no  use 
*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  749. 
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kit-king  il  into  life  again.      As  my  friend  old  Kile 
-on  uster  say 

"  <  ill.  hang  K  ili-  llobinson  !"  cried  1  'liil. 

"So,  now!  So!  \Vh.-n  did  porn-  old  Kill'  evrr  do  in 
you  thai  ye  should  want  lo  hang  him'  "l';iin'l  right  to 
sp>-ak  MI  onrespeel  ful  agin  them  as  is  older  llian  you  \H\ 
and 'twon't  do  no  good  nutlier.  As  my  old  friend  usier 
oll'i-n  say,  '  l-'.l'  ye  kick  a  I  ronlile.  it  '11  kiek  hark,  hut  I  lie  re 

ain't   no  trouhle   in    the  world    kin  stand  up   agin    a  g I 

hroad  grin.'      So  ji-sl    ye  give  a  grin  'slead  ol'  a   kirk,  and 

Feel  all  right." 

Phil  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  very  homeliness  of 
this  advice,  and  with  that  laugh  liis  recent  experience  did 

really  lie-in  lo  look  as  mueh   like  a  joke— though  a  rather 

serious  one.  to  he  sure  as  an  outrage.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  was  following  ,lal;ip  Coombs  into  the  cabin, 
where  Captain  IinlV  and  the  other  two  hunters  were  al- 
ready seated  al  supper. 

How  warm  ami  bright  and  cozy  the  cabin  did  seem' 
Phil  wondered  how  he  could  have  thought  it  dingy  and 
stuH'y.  I  low  good  it,  was  to  see  a  bountifully  provided 
table  once  more,  and  people!  He  even  felt  an  almost 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  Captain,  whose  broad  red  face 
loomed  above  one  end  of  the  table. 

"  Hello,  Ryder!"  roared  that  individual.  "Too  bad  ye 
was  left  out  in  that  boat  so  long,  but  fact  is  I've  been 
turned  in  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  neglected  to  mention  it 
to  Mr.  Coombs  when  he  went  011  watch.  The  wust  of  it 
to  me  would  have  been  the  missing'  of  my  dinner;  but 


I  di  m 'i  suppose  you  minded  that,  seeing  as  ye  ain't  pert  i eer- 
ier 'Unit  eating  noway." 

"The  worst  ol'  il  was  thai  as  a  plui;-  \\as  out  of  the 
boat.  1  had  to  hail  nearly  all  the  lime  to  keep  her  from 
swamping."  replied  Phil. 

"  Sho.  now  !  That  so;  Waal,  it  give  ye  something-  to 
do.  and  kep'  ye  from  idleness,  uhirh  some  folks  finds 
mighty  hard  to  stand.  1  don't  mind  it  much  myself,  but 
then  we  ain't  all  made  alike." 

Phil  was  too  busy  eating  to  make  any  reply  to  this,  and 
at  the  same  lime  he  was  wondering  if  a  new  cook  had 
been  found  to  take  Kbene/.er's  place.  Certainly  nothing 
he  had  previously  eaten  on  board  the  Scunit'ii-  had  tasted 
half  so  good  as  that  supper. 

It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  from  that  time  on  our 
young  hunter  seemed  to  enjoy  his  meals  as  mueh  as  any 
of  those  who  sat  at  the  cabin  table.  It  was  also  observed 
that  Captain  Duff  every  now  and  then  broke  into  a  hoarse 
chuckle  at  meal-times  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Early  the  next  morning,  several  seals  having  been  seen 
from  the  schooner's  deck,  the  three  boats  were  cleared 
away  and  sent  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  shy  but  coveti  d 
game.  In  each  boat  were  a  hunter,  a  boat-puller,  and  a 
steersman:  each  was  provided  with  a  sail.  oars,  and  a 
boat  compass,  and  in  each  were  stowed  a  breaker  of  fresh 
water  and  a  bag  of  sea-biscuit.  The  hunter  sat  or  stood 
in  the  bows  forward  of  the  mast,  where  he  could  have  an 
unobstructed  view  ahead  and  on  both  sides.  He  was 
provided  with  both  a  rifle  and  a  shotgun,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  was  always  in  his  hands  ready  for  instant 
use.  He  also  carried  a  plentiful  supply  of  cartridges. 

The  boat-puller  sat  amidship,  and   rowed   or  trimmed 

sail  as  oceasio ighl  demand:  while  the  steersman,  oc- 

eup\ing  the  stern,  not  only  steered  the  boat,  but  kept, 
careful  note  of  the  courses  taken  by  means  of  his  com 
pass,  and  of  weather  indications.  He  of  course  is  always 
an  experienced  sailor.  All  three  were  waimly  clad,  and 
each  had  an  oilskin  suit  ready  at  hand.  A  long-handled 
gall'  or  sharp  hook  of  steel  lay  along  the  thwarts,  where 
it  could  be  readily  reached  by  any  one  of  the  three. 

When  the  boats  left  the  schooner  they  separated  until 
about  half  a  7iiile  apart,  and  then  ran  down  the  wind,  all 
steering  exactly  the  same  course.  They  were  followed 
by  the  SeameiV,  under  shortened  sail,  and  steering  the 
same  course  as  they.  Thus,  though  they  might  lose  sight 
of  her  through  distance,  darkness,  or  fog.  they  were  pretty 
certain  to  find  her  again,  though  it  often  happens  that 
seal  liu  nt  ing  boats  are  lost,  sometimes  to  be  (licked  up  a  f  lei- 
days  of  anxious  drifting,  and  not  infrequently  never  to  be 
seen  or  heard  of  more. 

Serge  was  ordered  to  go  as  boat-puller  in  the  craft  of 
which  Phil  was  the  hunter,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  lads.  As  they  were  the  least  experienced  of  the 
three  crews,  they  were  given  the  schooner's  best  sailor 
man  for  boat-steerer,  no  other  than  Jalap  Coombs  him- 
self. 

Phil  felt  rather  nervous  as  he  found  himself  actually 
embarked  oil  the  career  of  a  seal-hunter,  and  realized  how 
largely  the  success  of  the  cruise  depended  on  his  individual 
efforts.  To  be  sure,  he  had,  by  his  own  carelessness,  cut 
himself  oft'  from  sharing  any  of  its  profits,  but  he  felt 
that  he  had  a  reputation  at  stake.  So,  like  all  young 
sportsmen,  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  make  as  good  a 
"bag-"  as  either  of  the  other  hunters  who  were  on  the 
same  quest  as  himself.  Thus  he  was  determined  to  do 
his  very  best,  if  only  to  show  Ike  Croly  and  Oro  Dunn 
that  there  were  other  people  in  the  world  who  could 
shoot  as  well  as  if  not  a  little  better  than  they. 

This  first  hunting  day  was  a  gray  one,  with  occasional 
flurries  of  rain,  but  fortunately  without  fog — a  rare  cir- 
cumstance in  those  latitudes.  For  an  hour  or  more  the 
oe, -ii pants  of  the  mate's  boat  held  their  course  without 
catching  sight  of  the  coveted  game,  though  the  eyes  of  all 
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three  searched  the  dull  surface  of  the  waters  incessantly. 
They  heard  several  faint  shots  from  the  direction  taken 
by  theother  boats, and  theseonly  made  them  the  more  anx- 
ious to  discover  game  of  their  own.  Suddenly  a  sharp 
whisper  of  "There's  one!"  from  the  stern  of  the  boat 
caused  both  lads  to  look  around. 

"  Where?"  cried  Phil,  eagerly,  not  realizing1  in  his  ex- 
citement that  he  was  speaking  aloud. 

"Gone,"  answered  the  mate,  dryly,  but  in  a  tone  of 
great  vexation,  '•  to  see  who  ye  was  hollering'  at.''  With 
this  he  pointed  to  the  right,  where  the  boys  saw.  already 
out  of  range,  a  dark  object  lleciug  with  incredible  swift- 
ness and  a  series  of  curious  boimdings,  by  which  its  body 
was  thrown  clear  of  the  water  by  each  impulse. 

"Oh!''  exclaimed  Phil.  "  That's  too  bad!  What  an 
idiot  I  was!" 

"  Never  mind,  son,"  replied  Jalap  (,'oombs,  consolingly. 
"Better  luck  next  time;  but  mind  and  don't  speak  out 
loud  again  till  your  seal's  in  the  boat." 

The  next  was  discovered  by  Phil  himself,  and  holding 
up  his  hand  warningly,  he  pointed  to  it.  It  lay  on  the 
surface  asleep,  and  ere  its  keen  sense  of  smell,  which  in  a 
seal  is  active  even  in  slumber,  warned  it  of  the  presence 
of  its  enemies,  they  were  within  range.  As  it  finally 
lifted  its  startled  head  a  sharp  report  rang  out.  and  it  was 
(lead. 

"  Quick,  Serge!"  shouted  the  mate.  "Row  to  it  afore 
it,  sinks,  as  it  surely  will  unless  it  had  just  drawn  in  a 
breath."  Tiie  animal  had  sunk  when  they  reached  the 
spot,  but  so  short  a  distance  that  the  body  could  still  be 
reached  by  the  gaff  and  drawn  into  the  boat.  Phil's  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  gloated  over  this  his  first  seal,  and  while 
Serge  was  skinning  it  he  eagerly  searched  for  another. 

The  next  one,  discovered  an  hour  later,  took  the  alarm 
before  they  got  within  shot-gun  range,  and  bounded  away. 
"He's  a  lucky  beggar!"  said  Jalap  Coombs,  in  a.  disgusted 
tone;  but  Phil,  dropping  the  useless  shot-gun  and  snatch- 
ing up  his  rifle,  took  a  quick  aim  and  fired. 

"The  very  prettiest  wing  shot  that  ever  I  see!"  cried 
the  exulting  mate,  as  three  minutes  later  they  hauled  the 
dead  seal  into  the  boat.  "  Plumb  through  the  head,  too!" 


So  with  varying  fortunes  the  day  wore  on  until  it  was 
time  to  return  to  the  schooner,  unless  they  wished  to  re- 
main out  all  night.  In  the  boat  were  five  handsome 
skins  and  one  seal,  just  killed,  that  still  retained  its  glossy 
coat.  Now  their  sole  anxiety  was  to  know  whether  either 
of  the  other  boats  had  beaten  them  or  not.  The  mate 
thought  they  were  "  high  line  "  for  that  day,  but  Phil  was 
doubtful. 

CHAPTER      X  I  V . 
OVERBOARD    IN  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC. 

As  the  mate's  boat  approached  the  Si'inncir  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  first  (lay's  bunt,  its  occupants  saw  that  the 
other  two  boats  were  already  alone-side,  and  that  their 
cargoes  were  bcinjr  transferred  to  the  schooner's  deck. 

"They've  beaten  us."  said  Phil,  despondently,  as  he 
noted  the  number  of  skins  being  handed  up  over  the  side. 
"  I  declare  luck  seems  to  be  dead  set  against  me  !" 

"If  you  only  hadn't  lost  the  tooth,"  murmured  Serge. 

"  I'm  glad  I  have."  replied  the  other,  sharply,  as  he 
caught  these  words.  "I'm  glad  I  haven't  got  it  now,  too, 
because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck,  and  I'll  prove  it  to 
you  yet  by  getting  more  seals  ihan  both  those  fellows  put 
l"L'cllier.  even  without  any  wretched  tooth  to  help  me." 

"I'm  sorry,  then,  that  I  ever  gave  it  to  you,"  retorted 
Serge,  angrily. 

"So  am  I;  and  after  this  I  hope  you  will  keep  your 
witch  charms  to  yourself." 

"  Hello,  for'ard  there!"  cried  Jalap  Coombs,  whosequick 
ear  detected  the  angry  tones,  though  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  words  of  their  conversation.  "What's  to 
pay?  You  two  aren't  quarrelling-,  be  ye?  I  hope  not.  for, 
as  old  Kite  Roberson  uster  say.  '  Any  man  as  will  quarrel 
with  a  friend  don't  desarve  to  have  no  friend.'  So  kiss 
and  make  up.  same  as  the  little  lambs  does.  I  tell  ye, 
lads,  be  added,  earnestly,"  in  this  'ere  onsartin'  v'y'ge  of 
life  the  wise  sailor-man  takes  ad  vantage  of  the  fair  breezes 
and  smooth  waters  of  friendship,  while  the  swabs  is  for- 
ever bucking  agin  the  cross -seas  and  head -winds  of 
strife." 
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Although  both  lads  heard  these  words  and  ap)  m-cia  I  ed 
their  iMiod  861)86,  their  anger  slill  so  ra  n  ,Jed  lh:il.  they 

coahl  no!  .  rnselves  to  act  upon  the  mate's  advice. 

So  : i*  their  hont  ranged  . igside   the  schooner  they  sat 

in  a  moodj   silence,  and  it   rested  \vitli  .lalap  ('oombs  to 
reply    to  i piest ionium  li.-uK  ri  the  success  of 

I  heir  li  r-t   day's  hunt.. 

"  lion-   main     ye    got?"    shontrd     I  ke    (  Yoly,  from    the 

decli 

"  1 1 1 e.\   man  \  ye  got  yourself?  '  queried  the  mate. 

"  I  got.  eight,  and  '  )ro   lie  L:O|  seven,"  was  (he,  reply. 

"Ye  done  well!  Mighty  \vell:  Them's  the  figgers  we 
'lowed  yn  was  making  b\  counting  your  shots,  and  as  we 
didn't  want  to  make  ye  fed  had  at  fust  start,  oil',  we  only 
bruiig  in  six  of  ourii.  We're  going  to  fetch  along  the 
rest  lo  morrow,  though,  so  look  out  for  yourselves." 

So  I  l;e  I 'roly  was  "  high  line  "  for  I  hat  day.  and  during 
the  rest  of  ll:e  evening  he  showed  both  by  looks  and  con- 
versation how  proud  lie  wa-i  of  the  honor,  and  that  he 
considered  himself  to  he  a  very  line  fellow  indeed. 

As  for  Phil,  he  was  not  only  humiliated  by  his  defeat, 
but  hea»t  sore  over  his  quarrel  with  Serge.  How  bitterly 
he  repented  of  his  hasty  words!  and  how  gladly  would  he 
recall  them  even  now  if  only  his  \\retdied  pride  svould 
permit!  Bui  it.  would  not.  and  so  at.  the  supper  table  he 
sat,  moody  and  silent,  while  the  others  eagerly  discussed 
the  events  of  the  day. 

"I  tell  ye."  cried  Jalap  ( 'oombs.  mo  ved  to  do  a  little 
boasting  for  his  side  as  all  otl'set  to  that  of  Croly  and 
I  'mi  ii.  "  that,  young-  feller"  here  he  nodded  in  Phil's 
direction  —  "has  made  the  best  fust  day's  record  of  any 
green  hand  at,  the  business  I  ever  run  across." 

"I  inig-ht  think  so  too,"  growled  Captain  Duff,"  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  his  big  talk  about  how  he  could  shoot  at 
the  start,  oil'.  As  it  is,  I  must  say  I  am  disappointed  in 
the  result." 

"And  I  tell  ye,"  continued  Jalap  Coombs,  without  pay- 
ing the  slightest  heed  to  this  interruption,  "  he  made  as 
pretty  a  wing- shot  today  as  ever  1  see  A  clean  kill  at 
rnore'n  two  hundred  yards,  nighertwo  hundred  and  lil'tv. 
with  the  seal  on  end,  jumping-  like  all  possessed,  and  tear 
ing  along-  like  a,  blue  streak.  A  man  might  live  to  be  a 
thousand,  like  old  Jerusalem — Methiisalem,  I  wean— and 
never  see  a  neater  shot  in  all  that  time.  Why,  I  couldn't 
have  done  better  myself." 

As  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  while  Jalap  Coombs 
was  a  capital  judge  of  shooting,  he  was  also  one  of  the  very 
worst  shots  in  the  world,  this  last  sally  raised  such  a 
laugh  at  his  expense  that  even  moody  Phil  was  unable  to 
resist  a  faint  smile.  It  was  quickly  overclouded,  how- 
ever, as  his  thoughts  revei-ied  to  Serge,  and  he  was  glad 
when,  the  meal  being  finished,  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  on 
deck. 

Here  a  busy  scene  was  being  enacted,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  so  new  and  strange  to  Phil  that,  he  could  not 
hut  regard  it  with  interest.  By  the  light,  of  the  setting 
sun  the  last  three  seals  shot  that  day  were  being  stripped 
of  the  precious  skins  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  their  lives.  The  three  most  expert 
seal-skinners  of  the  crew,  one  of  whom  was  Serge  Belcof- 
sky,  were  engaged  in  a  maleh  race  al  I  his  business.  Phil, 
who.  having  had  some  experience  in  skinning  deer  and 
other  game,  could  appreciate  the  ditliculties  of  the  task, 
watched  with  ama/emenl  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  his  friend  worked. 

Serge  had  placed  tin-  body  of  his  seal  squarely  on  its 
hack,  and  with  a  knife  sharpened  to  the  keenness  of  a 
razor  he  made  a  single  straight  cu<  through  the  skin  from 
the  lower  jaw  along  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen  to  the 
root  of  the  tail.  Next  came  four  swift  circular  cut  .  one 
around  the  base  of  each  lore  flipper,  one  around  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  at  the  tail,  and  another  around  the 
head  just  back  of  the  jaws. 


The  si, in  being  now  ready  for  removal.  Serge  grasped 
an  edge  of  it,  and  with  his  keen  blade  rapidly  "  llensed  " 
il  or  cut  il  free  from  the  body,  which  he  rolled  over  as 
the  operation  proceeded,  until  he  literally  rolled  the  seal 
out  of  its  skin.  After  this,  one  of  the  crew  carried  the 
skin  below,  and  laid  it,  hair  side  down,  in  a  "kench  01 

bin  constructed  for  the  purpose.  1 1  ere  I  he  lies  by  sides  of 
the  skins  are  covered  thickly  with  sail,  and  they  are  left. 
in  that  condition  until  the  end  of  the  voyage.  They  are 
thus  thoroughly  pickled,  and  will  keep  in  this  stale  for  an 
indelin  iti-  leiigl  h  of  1  inie. 

As  Serge  tinisbed  his  task  nearly  half  a  minute  ahead 
of  his  most  expert,  rival  in  this  peculiar  business,  I  he  spec- 
tators greeted  him  with  shouts  of  applause  and  a  vigorous 
hand-dapping-.  The  young  Alaskan  acknowledged  this 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow.  bnl  at  the  same  time  glanced  in- 
quiringly to  w  here  Phil  slood.  lo  see  if  he  were  joining  in 
these  tokens  of  appreciation.  But,  the  young  seal -hunter 
was  not  given  to  outward  demonstrations  of  his  feelings, 
and  though  his  heart  was  peculiarly  u  armed  toward 
Serge  at  this  moment,  and  he  longed  for  a  reconciliation, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  let  this  feeling  manifest  it- 
self before  others.  So  he  stood  motionless  and  silent. 

Serge,  too.  was  long-ing  for  a  renewal  of  friendship 
with  the  one  of  all  bis  companions  whom  he  most  ad- 
mired and  loved,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  that  Phil 
should  give  no  sign  of  a  similar  desire.  More  to  hide 
t  lie  expression  of  this  feeling  than  anything  else  he  picked 
up  the  body  of  the  seal  which  he  had  just  finished, 
and  bore  it  to  the  rail  with  the  intention  of  Ihrowingit 
overboard.  The  deck -was  slippery  with  blood  and  blub 
her  oil,  and  Serge  was  not  jusl  then  in  a  mood  to  exercise 
caution.  He  was  thinking  of  Phil  instead  of  what  he 
was  doing.  As  a  consequence,  when  he  lifted  the  seal 
above  his  head  and  leaned  far  over  the  rail  to  Iling  it 
from  him.  his  feet  slipped,  and  in  an  instant,  he  had 
plunged  head  foremost  into  the  cold  waters. 

Phil  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  as  his  friend  thus  disap- 
peared from  view,  for  it  instantly  Hashed  into  his  mind 
that,  like  most  natives  of  Alaska,  where  the  water  is  too 
cold  to  tempt  them  to  linger  in  its  icy  embrace,  Serge  did 
not  know  bow  to  swim.  The  young  hunter  was  so 
prompt,  to  act,  that  even  as  he  cried  aloud  in  his  distress 
he  was  casting  aside  his  coat  and  kicking  oil'  his  hea\  v 
boots.  Then,  darting  aft.  he  sprang-  on  the  rail,  and  with 
the  same  motion  Hung  himself  into  the  sea.  As  he  came 
to  the  surface  he  caught  sight  of  Serge  struggling  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  but,  a  few  feet  from  him.  and  a 
couple  of  strokes  took  him  to  the  side  of  the  drowniii"- 
lad. 

"Rest  your  hands  on  my  shoulders,  old  man,"  he 
shouted,  "and  1  can  support  you.  Don't  grab  me,  or  you 
will  drown  us  both," 

Half  choked,  blinded,  and  breathless  as  he  was,  Serge 
heard,  understood,  and  obeyed. 

By  treading  water,  and  at  the  same  time  paddling  with 
his  hands  as  a  dog  uses  his  fore  paws  in  swimming,  Phil 
managed  lo  keep  both  his  own  head  and  thai  of  his  hdp- 
less  comrade  above  water.  It  required  a  tremendous 
ell'ort,  however,  and  he  re.'ili/ed  that  some  unnatural 
weight  was  gradually  dragging  them  down. 
Kick  oil'  your  boots.  Serge  !"  he  cried. 

"  I  can't."  gasped  the  latter 

"  You  must!  Unless  you  do  I  can't  hold  out  a  minute 
longer." 

Somehow  or  other  Serge  managed   to  obey  and  get  rid 

of  his  heavy  water-filled   sea-1 ts.  though   bow  he  did  it 

he  never  could  tell.  Fortunately  they  were  several  sizes 
too  large  for  him,  a  fact  over  which  he  bad  previously 
lamented. 

The  relief  from  their  weight  was  instant,  and  Phil  felt 
that  he  was  now  good  for  several  minutes  longer. 

"Can  you  see  the  schooner?"  he  asked. 
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"No,"  answered  Serge,  who  was  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

"Look  again,  and  look  all  around.'' 

"Yes,  ves!"  screamed  the  other.  "Here  she  is,  right 
on  top  of  us.  Look  out!  or  we  shall  be  run  down." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE    IDLK    I'.OV. 

\\J  HIT!  IKK  away,  sinning  brooklet  •'     Uli.  staj 
\V      With   in.-.  I    pi-ay. 

No,  idle  boy,  no! 

1  must   flow 

To  the  river,  who's  waiting  for  inc. 
To  carry  me  mi   to  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

I  must  away  ; 

I  cannot,  slay  ! 

Whither  awa.v,  flying  birdie?      Oh,  slay 
With   me,  I   pray. 

No,  idle  boy,  no  ! 

I  must  go 

To  the  little  ones  waiting  for  me 
In   the   top  of  the   Imdcling  apple-live, 

And  I  must,  fly — 

Good-by  !      Good-by  ! 

Wliiiher  away,  sailing  cloudlet?      Oil,  slay 
With   me,  I  pi  ay. 

No,  idle   hoy,  no  ! 

I  must  show 

To  the  world,  ere   the    fall   of  ni^ht, 
The  beautiful  tints  of  the  sunset  bright. 

Fast  speeds  the  day, 

I  must  away!  ZITF.LI.A  COCKK. 


THE    BRAINS    OF    A    WAR-SHIP. 

BY   \V.   J.    HENDERSON. 
I. 

"TlfR.  EVANS!    Mr.  Evans!     It's  ten   minutes  before 
iVl   eight  bells,  sir." 
"All  right." 

"  It.'s  raining  pretty  hard,  sir." 

Mr.  Evans  rolls  out  of  his  bunk,  hastily  sluices  his  face 
with  cold  water,  and  jumps  into  his  uniform.      Remem- 
bering the  man's  words  about  the  rain,  he  pulls  on   his 
rubber  boots,  wraps  himself  in  a  long  oil-skin  coat,  and 
puts  on  his  sou'wester.      His  hasty  toilet  completed,  the 
officer  emerges  from  the  ward-room,  hastily  returns  the 
salute  of  the  orderly,  and  scrambles  up  to  the  spar-deck. 
A  dash  of  cold  rain  strikes  him  in  the  face,  and  he  pulls 
the  collar  of  his  oil  skin    coat  higher  around  his  neck. 
Water  three  or  four  inches  deep  is  swirling  and  hissing 
about  the  deck  as  the  United  States  cruiser  Albany  sul- 
lenly lurches  forward  into  the  fathomless  gloom  ahead. 
Stumbling  and  slipping,  the  officer  makes  his  way  to  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  bridge.      He  seizes  the  man-ropes 
with  both  hands  and  swings  himself  upward  to  the  ele- 
vated platform,  where  another  man,  attired  like  himself, 
is  sending  a  strained  and  anxious  gaze  out  over  the  bows. 
"  Anything  special,  Wilson?"  says  Mr.  Evans. 
"I've  sent  a  man  aft  to  secure  the  gripe  on  the  dingy, 
which  was  reported  loose.     Carter  reports  from  the  en- 
gine-room that  there  are  slight  indications  of  heating  in 
•  of  the  bearings.      His  relief  will  notify  you  if  it's  ne- 
cessary to  slow  down.      We're  running  at  only  ten  knots 
now.      That's  all." 

"  Eight  bells,  sir,"  speaks  a  voice  out  of  the  darkness. 
"  Make  it  so." 

The  bell  rings  out  its  four  pairs  of  strokes.  Instantly 
a  voice  away  forward  says:  "  A-ll-11  well.  Starboard  li'jht 
burning  brightly."  Another  voice  reports  concerning 
the  port  light,  and  hails  from  the  waist  and  after-guard 


are  heard.  A  bustle  on  the  forecastle  deck  tells  the  olli- 
cer  on  tin-  bridge  that  his  junior  is  mustering  the  watch. 
Two  or  three  minutes  later  a  pell  \  ollieer  comes  lo  report 
the  muster  complete,  and  the  men  at  their  stations.  For 
the  ncxl  half  hour  not  a  sound  is  heard  except  the  throb- 
bing of  the  machinery,  the  dull  thunder  of  the  seas  smi- 
ting  ilie  ship's  bow.  and  the  hissing  of  the  water  that  oc- 
casionally breaks  over  her  rail  and  tumbles  about  the 
decks.  There  is  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  every  spar  Mini 
stay  is  dripping  with  rain.  The  darkness  ahead  is  im- 
penetrable. Ever  and  anon  the  lights  of  the  ship  throw 
dim  rays  upon  the  glancing  crest  of  some  threatening 
sea.  A  voice  from  the  darkness  below  him  has  told  Mr. 
Evans  that  the  boat  gripe  is  secured.  On  the  stroke  of 
eight  bells  Mr.  Wilson  had  swung  himself  down  the  lad- 
der, and  disappeared  in  the  gloom.  Mr.  Evans's  mind  is 
now  concentrated  on  the  thought  of  possible  danger  ready 
to  spring  out  of  that  wall  of  blackness  ahead  of  the  ship. 
A  blast  of  wind,  colder  than  that  which  has  been  blow- 
ing, brings  a  sudden  thought  of  ice  to  his  mind— ice  which 
conies  upon  the  sailor  most  unexpectedly  of  all  dangers  at 
sea,  and  brings  with  it  immediate  destruction. 
"  Boatswain's  mate!" 
"  Ay,  ay.  sir." 

"  Take  the  temperature  of  the  water." 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

Five  minutes  later  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  re- 
ported as  normal,  and  Mr.  Evans  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"Ha!"  he  exclaims  to  himself,  half  aloud.  "  The  wind 
ha-,  shifted  a  good  throe  points."  Then  lie  calls  out, 
"Bruce,  give  me  the  wind  and  the  barometer  for  the  last 
watch." 

Bruce  is  tl Ilicer  of  the  forecastle,  and  as  junior  offi- 
cer of  the  watch  it  is  his  duly  to  make  the  entries  in  the 
log  regarding  wind,  barometer,  and  other  weather  condi- 
tions. The  report  indicates  that  the  heavy  weather  is 
about  to  pass  away.  It  is  early  in  September,  and  short 
but  furious  gales  blow  frequently  in  the  "roaring  for- 
ties." The  clouds  break,  and  here  and  there  a  star  shows 
itself.  The  vessel  ceases  to  ship  water,  but  continues  to 
roll  and  pitch  heavily.  A  whistle  calls  Mr.  Evans  to  the 
engine-room  tube,  where  he  hears  the  pleasant  words, 
"The  bearing  is  all  right,  sir."  So  he  dismisses  that  sub- 
ject from  his  mind.  The  clouds  drift  further  apart,  and 
the  moon  .struggles  through,  bringing  the  horizon-line 
into  sharp  relief  against  the  sky. 

"Messenger,"  calls  Mr.  Evans,  "go  below  and  get  my 
sextant." 

The  instrument  is  brought,  and  the  officer  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  well-marked  horizon  to  assure  himself  of  the 
correct  latitude  of  the  ship  by  an  altitude  of  a  star.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  strong  white  cruiser  plunges  into  a 
solid  bank  of  fog,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  officer  on  the 
bridge  becomes  intense.  Lookouts  are  doubled,  and  the 
steam  siren  hurls  a  hoarse  blast  of  warning  into  the 
murky  atmosphere  every  minute.  Hardly  half  a  dozen 
of  these  blasts  have  beeu  blown  when  the  Captain  of  the 
ship  mounts  the  bridge. 

"Good-morning,  Evans,"  he  says.  "Thicker  than 
cheese,  isn't  it?" 

The  words  have  just  passed  his  lips  when  there  is  a  shout 
forward. 

"Vessel  on  the  port  bow!" 

Through  the  thick  curtain  of  the  fog  they  see  a  reel- 
ing, shapeless  shadow-.  Is  it  instinct  or  the  quick  eye  of 
a  trained  sailor  that  recognizes  a  vessel  heading  so  as 
to  strike  the  cruiser  on  the  port,  side?  The  Caplain  does 
not  speak  to  Evans,  nor  Evans  to  the  Captain;  but  (lie 
former  springs  to  Ihe  engine-room  telegraph  and  signals, 
"Ahead,  full  speed,  port  engine;  astern,  full  speed, 
starboard  engine!"  at  the  same  time  calling  lo  the 
man  at  the  wheel:  "Hard  a-port  !  Hard  over!'  Mr. 
Evans  has  seized  the  whistle  cord  from  the  hands  of  the 
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man  wlio  was  stationed  to  sound  it  during  the  fog,  and 
lias  pulled  out  a  long  slim-king  yell,  which  tells  that  the 
vessel  has  put  her  helm  a- port.  Back  through  the  fog 
comes  another  weird  scream,  and  the  next  moment  an 
8000- ton  ocean  greyhound  tears  past,  not  seventy  -  live 
yards  away  from  the  cruiser's  port  quarter. 

"Hang  those  fellows!"  says  the  Captain,  as  he  heaves 
a  sinh  of  relief  and  signals  the  engineer  to  slow  down 
again.  "They  ought  to  be  compelled  to  run  at  half 
speed  in  (lie  fog." 

The  dull  gray  light  of  morning  appears.  The  Captain 
descends  from  the  bridge  and  walks  away  aft.  The  ship 
seems  to  lie  rutting  her  way  through  a  heavy  gray  veil. 
Suddenly  Ibe  lookout  forward  shouts. 

"  Wreck  dead  ahead,  and  close  aboard  of  us1" 

"  Hard  a  -starboard  !"  says  Mr.  Evans. 

The  vessel  swerves  out  of  her  course  and  passes  a  half- 
submerged  wreck  bottom  up — one  of  the  deadliest  dangers 
of  the  sea.  A  moment  later  the  thought  Hashes  through 
Mr.  Evans's  mind  that  the  cruiser  is,  as  the  sailors  say, 
"running  in  with  the  land."  He  calls  the  quartermas- 
ter  and  orders  him  to  get  ready  the  deep-sea  sonnding- 
machine.  A  few  minutes  later  the  report,  is  brought  to 
him  that  bottom  has  been  found  at  ninety-seven  fathoms. 
He  accurali-ly  notes  the  time  at  which  the  sounding  is 
taken.  Ten  minutes  later  be  has  another  sounding  made 
in  seventy-five  fathoms,  and  ten  minute^  later  still  an- 
ollier  in  fifty-eight.  All  the  time  he  keeps  careful  record 
of  the  course  and  distance  made  liy  the  ship.  Bv  com- 
paring the  results  of  his  observations  with  the  chart  he 
is  enabled  to  tell  pretty  closely  the  position  of  the  vessel. 
and  his  next  words  are. 

"  Messenger,  report  to  the  Captain  that  I  make  the 
ship  about  twentv-eigbt.  miles  west  -soifwest  of  Cape 

Clear." 

This  message  brings  the  Captain  back  to  the  bridge. 
In  a.  few  minutes  the  fog  lifts,  and  immediately  a  voice 
cries,  "Land  ho!''  It.  is  now  live  minutes  of  four,  and 
Mr.  Evans's  relief  mounts  the  bridge.  Again  eivhi  bells 
are  made,  and  Mr.  Evans,  relieved  in  more  senses  than 
one,  goes  below  to  sleep  a  well-earned  sleep  till  the  bugle 
sounds  the  mess  call. 


II 
li     is     live    minutes     before 

eight  o'clock  on  a  calm  Sep 
lember  evening.  The  cruiser 
is  riding  lo  I  \\  eni  \  five  fathoms 
of  cable  in  the  peaceful  u  alers 
of  an  Irish  harbor.  The  lir.-t 
•  aleh  is  aboiii  lo  beM'Jn.  and 
again  Mr.  Evans  comes  on  deck- 
as  the  relief.  This  lime  he 
does  not  go  upon  I  he  bridge, 
but  walk's  (|iiiel  ly  up  and  dou  n 
the  quarter-deck.  The  riding- 
lights  had  been  set  before  he 
came  up,  and  there  is  little  for 
him  to  do  except  to  dream  of 
home  and  friends. 

On  the  gun-deck  the  smoking 
lamp  is  lii.  The  yellow  glare 
of  an  electric  light  fills  the 
crannies  around  the  polished 
guns  with  glinting  rays  that 
deepen  the  silent  shadows. 
Grave,  weather-beaten  faces  are 
screwed  into  a  hundred  strange 
curves  around  the  glowing 
points  that  tell  where  the  sail- 
ors' comfort  breathes  its  pun- 
gent incense  from  the  bowls  of 
the  pipes.  Strange  rumbling 
voices  pour  quaint  words  and 

quainter  thoughts  along  the  snowy  deck.      Solemn,  pre- 
ternaturally  grave,  Jack  is  killing  time. 

Overhead  on  the  spar-deck  Mr.  Evans  walks  slowly  up 
and  down.  Ever  and  anon  he  raises  his  head  and  throws 
a  sweeping  glance  over  the  waters  surrounding  the  ship. 
It  is  more  from  habit  than  from  necessity.  The  silence  of 
night  on  the  water  is  broken  only  by  the  familiar  sounds 
of  a  harbor.  Yonder  the  hoarse  rattle  of  a  cable  conies 
down  the  wind,  telling  that  another  craft  has  found  her 
anchorage.  Anon  the  faint  rhythmic  click  of  distant 
oars  is  heard,  and  a  stave  or  two  of  "  'Way  Rio  "  breaks 
musically  on  the  air.  Presently  the  sharp  hail  of  a  guard 
rings  out, 

"Boat  ahoy!" 

"  AHiinii/.'"  comes  the  immediate  response. 
The  name  of  the  ship  in  answer  to  a  hail  signifies  that 
the  Captain  is  in  the  approaching  boat.  Mr.  Evans  re- 
ceives him  in  the  usual  polite  manner.  A  blaze  of  light 
flashes  upon  the  quarter  deck,  gilding  the  brass-work  and 
sparkling  along  the  shiny  noses  of  the  6-pounders.  as 
the  Captain  opens  the  door  of  bis  cabin  and  goes  in. 

"  It's  ten  minutes  of  nine,  sir,"  says  the  messenger,  sa- 
luting. 

"  Call  the  bugler,  "says  Mr.  Evans.  "Boatswain's  mate!" 

'•  Ay.  a\  .  sir." 

"  I'ipe,  down." 

The  shrill  voice  of  the  boatswain's  whistle  orders  the 
men  to  turn  in  and  keep  silence.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
bugler  blows  tattoo,  and  taut  hammock  clews  are  soon 
vibrating  to  honest  snores.  The  anchor  watch  is  set,  and 
the  period  of  rest  settles  down  over  the  cruiser.  Still  the 
ollicer  of  the  deck  walks  up  and  down.  The  night  air 
grows  chill.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  increases  his 
pace.  The  wind  hums  a  lullaby  in  the  rigging.  The 
water,  flowing  outward  with  the  tide,  bubbles  childishly 
around  the  vessel's  forefoot.  The  very  ship  herself  seems 
to  sleep  and  dream. 

III. 

At  sea  again.  Nevermind  the  year,  or  the  day,  or  the 
latitude  and  longitude.  Perhaps  we  are  looking  into  a 
future  that  may  never  come.  Aloft  the  cruiser  looks  bare, 
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fm-  her  topmasts  are 
housed.  Alow  she  is 
dingy,  for  the  once 
while  hull  is  painted 
a  leaden  green.  Mr. 
Evans  walks  the  bridge, 
in  the  forenoon  \\atch 
with  set  lips  and  anx- 
ious eyes. 

"  Steamer  on  the  port- 
bow  !" 

A  dead  silence,  brok- 
en only  by  the  churn- 
ing of  the  pistons,  falls 
upon  the  ship  while  Mr. 
Evans  questions  the 
lookout.  The  stranger 
is  suspicious.  In  half 
an  hour  suspicion 
grows  to  certainty.  It 
is  a  cruiser  flying  a 
strange  flag.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  takes  the 
bridge  with  speaking- 
trumpet  in  hand.  The 
Captain  stands  beside 
him.  Mr.  Evans  goes 
aft  and  takes  command 
of  his  division,  the  first, 
consisting  of  the  two  af- 


ter  8-inch  guns  anil  the 
two  6 -pounders  that 
frown  over  the  taffrail. 

The  Captain  nods  at  a  midshipman,  who  delivers  an  order 
in  a  low  tone.  The  next  instant  the  sharp  rat-a-tat  of  a 
drum  breaks  upon  the  air.  For  several  minutes  all  ap- 
pears to  be  confusion,  as  men  come  bounding  up  from  the 
hatchways  to  the  deck  and  take  their  places  at  the  guns. 
Others  rig  shell  whips  and  stand  by  to  hoist  heavy  am- 
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munition  from  the  hold.  Others  go  aloft  to  the  machine 
and  rapid-fire  guns  in  the  tops.  The  marine  guard,  with 
glittering  rifles,  musters  on  the  quarterdeck. 

"  Silence!     Cast  loose  and  provide!"  commands  the  Ex- 
ecutive Ollieer,  in  short  sharp  tones. 

Sight  covers  are  thrown  off,  tompions  and  muzzle-bags 

removed,  sponges  and 
rammers  laid  on  deck, 
buckets  and  tubs  of  wa- 
ter put  near  the  big  guns. 
Rifles,  cutlasses,  and  re- 
volvers are  brought,  and 
belts  and  bayonets  are 
strapped  on. 

"  First  Division,  sir." 
says  Mr.  Evans,  touching 
his  cap.  to  let  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  know  that  the 
guns  under  his  command 
are  ready.  The  other  di- 
visions follow,  and  the 
orders  are  given  to  sponge 
and  load.  Meanwhile 
the  lookout  has  reported 
the  flag  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  cruiser,  and 
she  has  been  identified. 
She  is  prepared  foraction. 

"  Keep  the  port  guns 
trained  on  her.  and  wait 
orders,"  says  the  Captain. 

"Three  thousand! 
Twenty-eight  hundred  !" 
calls  the  man  at  the 
range  indicator. 

"Ready  with  the  port 
forward  eight." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Try  him  at  two  thou- 
sand live  hundred." 
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"  Raise,    lower.    HUM-;    well,  elevator,"    comes   the     low 

tone  of  lln               C3  nlain.  ,1    li  :i  :i   niUi  >mel  \  ." 
I '.ix  mi  ! 

Til.'     tlilllulrrons     shock      of  tlie     mig'htj    *  inch,  loaded 

u  it  1 1  (i  full  charge  and  an  armor-piercing  shell,  makes  the 

deck  .juui|).  The  deep-toned  report  is  :nis\\ere<l  h\  MII 
Other,  and  a  greal  u  lute  cloud  bursts  from  the  port  IMIU 
of  the  MII  \  M  ucing  enemy. 

I  hi  I'd  a  starboard!"  exclaims  the  Captain.   At  ihe  s.-nne 
time  he  i  urns  in  the  Executive  Officer,  and  says:   "T»  slay 

here  is  mere  folly,  sir.  \Vesli;ill  he  food  for  (heir  rifle- 
men." 

He  leaves  the  bridge  ;iiid  goes  to  the  conning-tower, 
where  the  boatswain  is  already  a(  the  wheel,  ami  where 
both  commander  and  petty  officer  are,  ten  minutes  later, 
sent  to  eternity  by  an  8-inch  projectile,  which  smashes 
the  (.bin  steel  \valls  of  I  lie  tower  as  if  they  were  »'lass.  The 
Executive  ( >Hicer  springs  (o  the  bridge,  and  lights  his  ship 
from  that  historic  point,  of  command.  Crash  upon  crash 
smiles  the  air.  Shouts  of  officers  follow  fast. 

•'First  riflemen  on  Ihe  starboard  quarter!  Firemen  in 
the  port  uMiiirway!  Magazine  lire  there,  rillemen,  and 
sweep  her  decks!  Ready  with  the  bow-torpedo!" 

The  Executive  Ollicer  and  the  Navigator,  exposed  to  a 
storm  of  lire,  direci  the  movements  of  the  ship  from  the 
bridge. 

"  Xow's  our  time'  Let,  us  ram!  And  give  her  the 
forward  8  inches  at  the  same  time!" 

A  horrible  crash  follows.  Tlie  din  becomes  appalling, 
when  suddenly  a  cheer  rings  out  from  the  quarter  deck, 
and  Mr.  Evans's  voice  cries, 

"  She  has  struck',  sir!" 

The  liu'ht  is  over. 


Till-;    AWAKKNING   OF  TIIK   CHAMPLAIN 
FAMILY 

I  NEVER  knew  such  a  silent  family  as  the  Cham 
plains.  One  scarcely  ever  beard  them  speak  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Cliamplain  bad  saved  up  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  from  his  farming,  and  neither  Mary  nor 
Jerry  knew  it;  Jerry  bad  collected  nine  hundred  dollars 
from  his  wages,  so  that  he  might  go  to  the  Iowa.  State 
University,  and  neither  his  father  nor  Mary  knew  it; 
and  Mary  was  tired  of  home  and  work,  and  needed  a 
change,  and  neither  Mr.  Chaniplain  nor  Jerry  knew  it. 
Every  day  went  by  in  very  much  the  same  way.  Mr. 
( 'bamplain  superintended  the  farming,  Jerry  looked  after 
the  stock,  and  Ma.-y  look  care  of  the  house  and  the  dairy. 
They  hardly  ever  spoke  to  each  other,  and  never  showed 
any  signs  of  a  flection,  except  when  Mary  kissed  Ihe  other 
two  good-night. 

Jerry  had  had  a  job  of  it  saving  up  that  nine  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  hard  for  fathers  to  realize  that  their  sons 
are  growing  up,  especially  when  the  family  lives  almost 
alone,  as  the  ('bamplains  did.  So  though  Jerry  bad  the 
entire  charge  of  the  live-stock',  and  superintended  tlie 
breeding'  of  all  the  horses  and  cattle,  his  father  only  al- 
lowed him  eight  dollars  a.  week.  But  when  Jerry  was 
twelve  he  had  made  up  Ills  mind  that  he  would  go  to  col- 
lege: and  now  that  he  was  nineteen,  he  was  pretty  nearly 
ready  to  go.  A  thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  he  bad 
tixed  upon  as  the  proper  amounl  to  take  him  through  the 
university.  Money  is  precious  when  one  has  slaved  for 
it  and  denied  one's  self  new  clothes  for  it;  and  I  am 
afraid  poor  Jerry  eyed  his  savings-bank  book  with  alino-i 
miserly  eyes  as  he  saw  his  nine  hundred  dollars  changing 
into  a  I  hou-aiid. 

"  (  Y>me  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  Mary  came  in.  Her  eyes  were 
red  from  crying,  and  that  made  Jerry  uncomfortable. 


He    put  down  his   algebra-hook,  and   u  ailed    to    hear  what 
she   bad  to  say.       She  did    not   say   anything,  and   lhe\    sal 

for  some  i ime  In  silence, 

"  I'm  miserable."  she  broke  out  at  last,  and  the  words 
brought  a  fresh  How  of  tears.  She  checked  them,  how- 
ever, from  a,  vague  feeling'  t  hat  Jerr\  wouldn't  like  it. 

"What's  the  mallei'1;"  asked  her  brother.  it  seemed 
as  if  this  unfortunate  family  could  not  say  more  than 
three  u  ords  running. 

"  Well.  I  guess  I  don't,  see  enough  of  oilier  girls.  I'm 
kind  of  lonely.  And  1  don't  know  nothing.  1  want  to 
get  out.  I  want  to  go  to  college. " 

Jerry  was  not  used  to  comforting  people.  "  That's  too 
bad,"  be  said.  "|)on't  cry.  Molly."  lie  did  not  kiss 
her.  because  be  never  did  kiss  her.  except  when  she  came 
up  to  kiss  him. 

"  I  guess  I'm  bothering  you,"  Molly  said,  after  a  pause. 
"I'm  too  silly,  anyway.  Good  night." 

She  walked  over  to  where  he  sat  and  kissed  him. 

"Good-night,  dear."  be  said.  The  "dear"  sounded  so 
strangely  that  she  looked  up  suddenly  when  be  said  it. 
and  saw  him  blushing.  Then  she  went  out.  and  he  went 
on  willi  his  algebra. 

ITe  went  on  with  bis  algebra,  but  I  don't  believe-  he 
accomplished  much  that,  evening.  His  thoughts  kept, 
getting  in  the  way  of  bis  work,  and  when  he  went  to  bed 
tiie\  kepi  getting  in  the  way  of  his  sleep.  So  Mary  want- 
eel  to  go  tei  colh'ge.  did  she?  Poor  child,  he  did  not  won- 
der. She  had  no  one  of  her  age  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  hardly  a  woman  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  except, 
old  Mrs.  Atkins,  and  Mrs.  Atkins  was  deaf.  P.ut  how  was 
she  to  go;  Father  never  would  send  her.  He  could  not 
spare  the  money.  Then  it  occurred  to  Jerry  that  he 
might  give  up  going-  to  college  and  let  her  go  instead. 
"But  that  would  be  hardly  fair  to  myself,"  he  thought. 
"And,  besides,  she'd  never  take  the  money  from  me.  If 
she  would,  I  might —  No,  it  would  be  too  much.  Sav- 
in- ever  since  I  was  twelve.  Poor  Mary!  1  wish  I 
could  do  something.  But  not  that— at  least  I  don't  feel 
as  if  I  could."  And  so  lie  thought  and  thought,  and  at 
last  fell  asleep 

Father,  I  guess  Mary  wants  to  go  to  college." 

Mr  Chainplain  said  nothing.  He  and  his  son  had  just 
finished  their  day's  work,  and  were  watching  one  of  the 
hired  men  milking  the  cows. 

"  Would  you  let  her  go  if  she  bad  the  money,  father?" 

"Weil,  I  dnn'no'.  She's  a  good  girl,  and  I  wouldn't 
like  to  balk  her." 

"  Well.  I  guess  she's  got  it,  so  maybe  you'd  better  let 
her  go."  Jerry  said  these  words  quickly,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  he  would  change  his  mind  before  he  got  them  out. 
"I've  got  nigh  onto  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  savings- 
"baiik.  father,  an'  I  guess  I  couldn't  spend  it  better.  But 
if  you'd  just  as  soon,  I'll  transfer  it  to  you,  an'  let  it 
come  to  her  as  if  it  was  from  you.  She  wouldn't  take  it 
from  me." 

"What  'd  you  save  up  a  thousand  dollars  for?"  asked 
his  father. 

"  Oh,  I  just  saved  it  up,''  said  Jerry. 

Then  they  stood  in  silence  for  a  little  longer. 

"  Will  you  do  it,  father?" 

"I  guess  ii.'s  supper-time,"  said  Mr.  Champlain  :  and 
they  went  into  the  house. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Mr.  Champlain  seemed 
a  little    preoccupied.      He   did   not  eat  much,   and   kept 
playing  with  bis  coffee-cup  after  he  had  only  drunk  one 
cupful.      He  evidently  wanted  to  say  something. 
I  'o  you  want  to  go  to  college.  Mary;" 

"  Yes.  father." 

"  Well,  p'r'aps  you'd  better  go  next  autumn." 

"  Father!" 
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"  And,  Jerry — 

"  Yes,  father.'' 

"Maybe  you  tliink  I  don't  know  what  you  saved  up 
your  money  for,  but  p'r'aps  I  knowed  more'n  you  thought. 
I  guess  you'd  IK -si  go  to  college  'n'  take  care  o' your  sister. 
I  can  manage  with  the  hired  help,  and  likely  you'll  be 
back  summers.  But  as  to  that,  thousand  dollars,  we'll 
let  it  lie  where  it  is,  in  the  bank.  I  guess  it's  safe  there. 
Marv,  'jirl.  pour  mo  out  a  cup  o'  coffee.  I  'ain't  talked 
M>  much  for  twenty  years." 

Mary  and  Jerry  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Can  you  really  spare  us,  father?''  Mary  asked. 

"  Another  cup  o'  coffee,  please.     Look  sharp,  my  girl !" 


A   PIECE   OF  GOOD  LUCK. 

UY    HOWARD    PYLE, 

AUTUOR  OF  "MEN  OF  IKON,"  "  TF.PPI-K  AM>  SALT,"  "THE  WONDEII 
t  ILOGK,"  r/ni. 

flnvt  £•£. 

11  TELL,  Jacob  Stuck  could  hardly  wait,  for  the  night 
\\     to  ron ic  to  MI n i u K in  the  Genius  of  Good  Luck.      ''  I 
want  to  sup  with  the  Princess  again,"  said  he. 

"To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  the  Genius  of  Good  Luck; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  everything  ready,  away  he 
flew  to  fetch  the  Princess  again. 

\Vell.  they  feasted  and  drank,  and  the  music  played, 
and  the  candles  were  as  bright  as  day.  and  beautiful  girls 
sang  and  danced,  and  .lacob  Stuck  was  as  happy  as  a  king. 
But  the  Princess  kept  her  scissors  by  her.  and  when  .laeob 
Stuck  was  not  looking  she  contrived  to  snip  off  a  lock  of 
his  hair  from  over  his  right  ear,  and  nobody  saw  what 
was  done  but  the  Genius  of  Good  Luck. 

So  it  came  toward  midnight. 

Ouce  more  the  door  opened,  and  the  beautiful  serving- 
lad  came  into  the  room  carrying  the  tray  of  silver  with 
something  upon  it  wrapped  in  a  napkin.  This  time  Jacob 
Stuck  gave  the  Princess  an  emerald  ring  for  a  keepsake, 
and  the  wonder  of  it  was  that  every  morning  two  other 
rings  just  like  it  would  drop  from  it. 

Then  twelve  o'clock  sounded,  and  the  Genius  took  the 
Princess  home  again. 

But  the  Genius  had  seen  what  the  Princess  had  done. 
As  soon  as  he  had  taken  her  safe  home  he  struck  his 
palms  together  and  summoned  all  his  companions.  "  Go," 
said  he,  "throughout  the  town  and  trim  a  lock  of  hair 
from  over  the  right  ear  of  every  man  in  the  whole  place." 
And  so  they  did,  from  the  King  himself  to  the  beggar- 
man  at  the  gates.  As  for  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Genius 
himself  trimmed  two  locks  of  hair  from  him,  one  from 
over  either  of  his  ears,  so  that  the  next  morning  he  looked 
as  shorn  as  an  old  sheep.  In  the  morning  all  the  town 
was  in  a  hubbub,  and  everybody  was  wondering  how  all 
the  men  came  to  have  their  hair  clipped  as  it  was.  But 
the  Princess  had  brought  the  lock  of  Jacob  Stuck 's  hair 
away  with  her  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  there 
it  was. 

As  for  the  ring  Jacob  Stuck  had  given  to  her,  why,  the 
next  morning  there  were  three  of  them,  and  the  King 
thought  he  had  never  heard  tell  of  such  a  wonderful 
thing. 

"I  tell   you,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "  there  is  noth- 
ing  in   it  but  a  piece  of  good  luck,  and  not  a  grain  of 
virtue.     It's  just  a  piece  of  good  luck,  that's  all  it  is." 
"And  now  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  said  the  King. 
The  Prime  Minister  could  think  of  nothing. 
Then  the  Princess  spoke  up.      "Your   Majesty,"  said 
she,  "  I  can  find  the  young  man  for  you.      Just  let  the 
herald   go  through  the  town  and   proclaim   that   I  will 
marry  the  young  man  to  whom  this  lock  of  hair  belongs, 
and  then  we  will  find  him  quickly  enough." 

So  the  herald  was  sent  out  around  the  town  proclaim- 


NRXT    MOKNIXi:     IMF.    I'KIME    MINISTER    LOOKED    LIKE    A    SHORN    SHEEP. 

ing  that  the  Princess  would   marry  the  man   to   whose 
head  belonged  the  lock  of  hair  that  she  had. 

Jacob  Stuck  heard  what  he  proclaimed.  He  knew 
whose  hair  the  Princess  had.  Away  he  went  by  himself 
and  rubbed  up  his  piece  of  blue  glass,  and  there  stood  the 
Genius. 

"What  are  thy  commands?"  said  lie. 

"lam,"  said  Jacob  Stuck,  "going  up  to  the  King's 
palace  to  marry  the  Princess,  and  I  would  have  a  proper 
escort." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  the  Genius. 

He  smote  his  hands  together,  and  instantly  there  ap- 
peared a  score  of  attendants  who  took  Jacob  Stuck  and 
led  him  into  another  room,  and  began  clothing  him  in  a 
suit  so  magnificent  that  it  dazzled  the  eyes  to  look  at  it. 
He  smote  his  hands  together  again,  and  out  in  the  court- 
yard there  appeared  a  troop  of  horsemen  to  escort  Jacob 
Stuck  to  the  palace,  and  they  were  all  clad  in  gold  and 
silver  armor.  He  smote  his  hands  together  again,  and 
there  appeared  twenty  and  one  horses— twenty  as  black 
as  night  and  one  as  white  as  milk,  and  it  twinkled  and 
sparkled  all  over  with  gold  and  jewels.  He  smote  his 
hands  together,  and  there  appeared  in  the  anteroom 
twenty  handsome  young  men  each  with  a  marble  bowl 
filled  with  gold  money. 

Jacob  Stuck  mounted  upon  the  horse  as  white  as  milk, 
the  trumpets  blew,  and  away  they  rode  — such  a  sight  as 
was  never  seen  in  that  town  before  when  they  had  come 
out  into  the  streets.  The  young  men  with  the  basins 
scattered  the  gold  money  to  the  people,  and  a  great  crowd 
ran  scrambling  after,  and  shouted  and  cheered. 
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\villi  llowering  | >1  :ints  mid  troos.  and  let  there  lie  fountains 
Mild    marble    walks.      And   id    there    be   servants    ;ni<l    ;il 
tciid:inls  in  tin'   palace   i,f  .-ill   sorts   and    kinds     men   ami 
«- !ll.        \nd    lc-1    Ihere  he  a  splendid    ft-ast spread    I'orlo 

morrowmorniug,for  then  I'm  going  t arr\  the  Princess." 

•'  To  hear  is  to  obey,  "said  the  < ;  en  ins.  and  instantly  he 
\VMS  gone. 

All  ni'j-ht  there  was  from  the  sand  hills  M  ceaseless  sound 
MS  ol'  thunder  a  sound  of  haiiiiinu'  and  eia  ppi  ir_T  and 
haiiiinermir.  Mild  when  the  sun  rose  there  stood  the 
ino-,1  splendid  ))alaee  it  ever  looked  down  upon,  shilling 
as  while  as  snow,  and  bla/.inv;  \\  It  h  gold  and  silver.  All 
around  it  were  gardens  ami  I'oiinlains  and  orcliards.  A 
urea  I  highway  had  heen  built  between  it  and  the  k'iirj's 
palace,  and  all  alone  the  highway  a  ear]iet  ol'  .-loth  of 
gold  had  been  spread  for  the  Princess  to  walk  upon. 

l>ear!  dear!  how  all  the  town  stared  with  wonder  when 
they  saw  such  a  splendid  palace!  As  for  the  Kinu, 
lie  could  not  believe  his  eyes  when  lie  saw  it.  He  stood 
with  the  Princess  and  looked  and  looked. 

Then  came  Jacob  Stuck.  "And  now,"  said  he.  "am  I 
to  marry  the  Princess?" 

"Yes,"  cried  the  Kins',  i'1  admiration,  "you  are!" 

So  Jacob  Stuck  married  the  Princess,  and  a  splendid 
wedding  it  was.  That  was  what  a  little  bit  of  good  luck 
did  for  him. 

After  the  wedding  was  over  it  was  time  to  go  home  to 
the  grand  new  palace.  So  Jacob  Stuck  and  the  Prin- 
cess and  the  King  and  the  Prime  Minister  all  went  to- 
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So  Jacob  Stuck  rode  up  to  the  King's  palace,  and  the 
King  himself  came  out  to  meet  him  with  the  Princess 
hanging  on  his  arm. 

As  for  the  Princess,  she  knew  him  the  moment  she  laid 
eyes  on  him.  "  This  is  the  young  man."  said  she,  "and 
I  will  marry  him  and  none  other." 

But  the  Prime  Minister  whispered  and 
whispered  in  the  King's  ear. 

"What  will  you  do,"  said  the  Kino-  to  Ja- 
cob Stuck,  "if  I  let  you  marry  the  Princess:" 

"I  will,"  said  Jacob  Sluck,  "build  for  her 
the  lines!  palace  that  over  was  seen  in  all  this 
world 

••  Very  well,"  said  the  King;  "yonder  are 
those  sand  hills  over  there.  You  shall  re- 
move them  and  build  your  palace  there. 
When  it  is  finished,  you  shall  marry  the 
Princess." 

"It  shall,"  said  Jacob  Stuck,  "be  done  by 
to-morrow  morning." 

Well,  all  that  day  Jacob  Stuck  feasted  and 
made  merry  at  the  King's  palace,  and  the 
Kiii^  wondered  when  he  was  going  to  begin 
to  build  his  palace.  But  Jacob  Stuck  said  no- 
thing at  all.  When  night,  had  come,  how- 
ever, awav  he  went  by  himself  and  blew  his 
breath  upon  his  piece  of  blue  ".lass,  and 
rubbed  it  with  his  thumb.  Instantly  there 
stood  the  Genius  before  him. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  have.'"  said  he. 

"I  would  like."  said  Jacob  Stuck,  "to 
have  the  sand  hills  over  yonder  carried  away 
and  a  palace  built  there,  of  white  marble  and 
gold  and  silver,  such  as  the  world  never  saw- 
before.  And  let  gardens  be  planted  there 
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gether,  and  there  was  a  splendid  feast  spread  in  plates  of 
pure  gold  and  silver,  and  they  all  four  sat  down  to  the 
table.  All  the  time  they  were  feasting  the  Prime  Minister 
kept  whispering  and  whispering  in  the  King's  ear. 

"  Tell  me,  Jacob  Stuck,"  said  the  King  at  last,  "  where 
do  you  get  all  these  flue  things?" 

"It  all  conies  of  a  piece  of  good  luck."  said  Jacob  Stuck. 

"  A  piece  of  good  luck  !"  said  the  King.  ''  Where  did 
yon  come  across  such  a  piece  of  good  luck?" 

"I  found  it,"  said  Jacob  Stuck. 

"  Found  it!"  said  the  King;  "  and  have  you  got  it  with 
you  now '." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Jacob  Stuck;  "I  always  carry 
it  about  with  me,"  and  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pock- 
et and  brought  out  his  piece  of  blue  crystal. 

"That!"  said  the  King;  "why,  that  is  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  blue  glass!" 

"  That,"  said  Jacob  Stuck,  "  is  just  what  I  thought  till 
I  found  out  better.  It,  is  no  common  piece  of  glass,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  just  breathe  upon  it  so,  and  rub  your 
thumb  upon  it  thus,  and  instantly  a  Genius  dressed  in  red 
comes  to  do  all  that  he  is  bidden.  That  is  how  it  is." 

"  I'd  like  to  look  at  it, "said  the  King. 

"So  you  shall, "said  Jacob  Stuck.  "Here  it  is,"  said 
he,  and  he  reached  across  the  table  to  the  Prime  Minister 
to  give  it  to  the  King. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  been,  listening'to  all  that  had 
been  said,  and  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  No  sooiier 
had  he  got  it  safe  in  his  hand  than  he  blew  his  breath 
ui)on  it  and  rubbed  it  with  his  thumb. 

Crack!  bang!  boom!  crash!  There  stood  the  Genius 
like  a  flash  and  as  red  as  fire.  The  Princess  screamed 
out  at  the  sight,  and  the  poor  King  sat  trembling  like  a 
rabbit. 

"  Whosoever  possesses  that  piece  of  blue  crystal,"  said 
the  Genius  in  a  terrible  voice,  "  him  must  I  obey.  What 
are  thy  commands?'' 

"  Take  this  King,"  cried  the  Prime  Minister,  "and  take 
Jacob  Stuck,  and  carry  them  both  away  into  tiie  farthest 
part  of  the  desert  whence  the  fellow  came." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  the  Genius,  and  instantly  he 
seized  the  King  in  one  hand  and  Jacob  Stuck  in  the  other, 
and  flew  away  with  them  swifter  than  the  wind,  until  he 
came  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  desert.  There  he  sat  them 
both  down,  and  flew  back  again  whence  he  had  come. 


There  sat  the  poor  Princess,  crying  and  crying,  and 
there  sat  the  Prime  Minister  trying  to  comfort  her. 
"Why  do  you  cry  '."  said  he.  "Why  are  you  afraid  of 
me?  I  will  do  you  no  harm.  Listen,"  said  he.  "  I  will 
use  this  piece  of  good  luck  in  a  way  Jacob  Stuck  would 
never  have  thought  of.  I  will  make  myself  Kin-.  I 
will  by  means  of  it  summon  a  great  army.  I  will  con- 
quer the  world  and  make  myself  Emperor  over  all  the 
earth.  Then  I  will  make  you  my  Queen." 

But  the  poor  Princess  cried  and  cried. 

"  Hast  thou  any  further  commands?"  said  the  Genius. 

"Not  now,"  said  the  Prime  Minister;  "you  may  go 
now,"  and  the  Genius  vanished  like  a  putt'  of  smoke. 

But  the  Princess  cried  and  cried. 

The  Prime  Minister  sat  down  beside  her.  "Why  do 
you  cry?"  said  he. 

"  Because  I  am  afraid  of  you,"  said  she. 
'  And  why  are  you  afraid  of  me?"  said  he. 

"  Because  of  that  piece  of  blue  glass.  You  will  rub  it 
again,  and  then  the  great  red  Genius  will  come  to  frighten 
me." 

"I  will  rub  it  no  more,"  said  lie. 

"Oh.  but  you  will,"  said  she;  "I  know  you  will." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  he. 

"  But  I  can't  trust  you."  said  she.  "  as  long  as  you  hold 
it  in  your  hand." 

"Then  I  will  lay  it  aside,"  said  he,  and  so  he  did. 
"  Now  are  you  afraid  of  me?"  said  he. 

'No.  I  am  not,"  said  she.  and  she  reached  out  her 
hand  as  though  to  give  it  to  him.  But  instead  of  doing 
so  she  reached  across  as  quick  as  a  flash  and  picked  up 
the  piece  of  blue  glass. 
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That  \v:is  what   she  did,  ami  she  had   il    in    lit-r  liauils 

re  the   Prime  Minister  knew    what   was  ihe  mallei-. 
••  Now."   said    she,  "it   is    my    turn,"    and    then    lie    saw 

what  liad  happened. 

She  blew  her  breath  upon  tin-  piece  of  bine  glass  and 

i-ubh.'d    licr  thumb   upon    it.       I  nsla  nl  ]  y.  as  \v  il  h    a  clap  of 
thunder,  the  great    red    (ienins    .slood    before    her.  and    the 

poor  Prime  Minister  sal  shaking  and  t  re m  hi  ing. 

"Take   this  man."  cned   the    Princess,  "and   carry  him 

away    into  the  desert   where  you   look   those  other  two.  and 

bring  mj  father  and  Jacob  Stucls  back  again." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  Said  the  (ienins.  Instantly  he 
seized  the  Prime  Minister,  and  in  spite  of  tin-  poor  man's 
struggles,  snatched  him  up  and  lieu  away  with  him  swift- 
e]-  than  the  \\ind.  On  and  on  he  Hew  until  lie  had  come 
to  the  farthest  part  of  the  desert,  and  there  sat  the  King 
and  .la.'. .!>  Stuck  still  thinking  about  thing-,.  Down  he 
dropped  the  Prime  M  mister,  up  he  pi.  ked  the  King-  and 
Jacob  Stuck,  and  away  he  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 
()n  and  on  he  flew  until  he  had  brought  the  two  hack  to 
the  palace  again,  and  there  sat  the  Princess  wailing  for 
them,  with  the  piece  of  blue  crystal  in  her  hand. 

"  Yon  have  saved  us!"  cried  the  King. 

"You  nave  saved  us."  cried  Jacob  Stuck,  "and  you 
have  my  piece  of  good  luck  in  the  bargain.  Give  it  to 
me  a^aili 

"  1  wiil."  said  the  Princess,  "do  nothing'  of  the  sort. 
If  the  men-folk  think  no  more  of  this  piece.-  of  good  luck 
than  to  hand  it  round  like  a  bit,  of  broken  glass,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  women  folk  to  keep  it  for  them."  And  there, 
to  inv  mind,  she  brewed  good  common  sense  that  needed 
jio  skimming. 

So  Jacob  Stuck  lived  with  his  Princess  in  his  line  pal- 
ace as  grand  as  a  King,  and  when  the  old  King  died  he 
became  the  King  after  him. 

Well,  one  day  there  came  two  men  travelling-  along, 
and  they  were  footsore  and  weary.  They  stopped  al 
Jacob  Sluek's  palace  and  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
Jacob  Stuck  did  not  know  them  at  lirst,  and  then  he  did. 
(  )ne  was  Joseph  and  the  other  was  John. 

This  is  what  happened  to  them. 

Joseph  had  sat  and  sat  where  John  and  Jacob  Stuck  had 
left  him  on  his  box  of  silver  money  until  a  band  of  thieves 
had  come  along  and  robbed  him  of  it  all.  John  had  car- 
ried away  his  pockets  and  his  hat  full  of  gold,  and  had 
lived  like  a  Prince  while  it  lasted.  Then  he  had  gone 
back  for  more,  but  in  the  mean  time  some  rogue  had  come 
along  and  had  stolen  it  all.  Y'es,  that  was  what  had  hap- 
pened, ;md  now  they  were  as  poor  as  ever. 

Jacob  Stuck  welcomed  them  and  brought  them  in  and 
made  much  of  them. 

Well,  the  truth  is  truth,  and  this  is  it:  It  is  belter  to 
have  a  little  bit  of  good  luck  to  help  one  in  what  one 
undertakes  than  to  have  a  chest  of  silver  or  a  chest  of 
gold. 


STRICTLY    WESTERN. 
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is  nothing  else  on  earth  jn.st  like  one  of  our 
lively  Western  mining  "camps."  It  is  so  restless, 
so  animated,  and  it  wears  a  jumbled  up.  tossed-together 
look  that  tells  of  the  hurry  in  which  it  was  established. 
for  no  one  can  foretell  how  long  its  aetivitv  will  last,  and 
any  one  intending  to  profit  by  that  activity  while  it  does 
last  must  "get  a  move  on  himself."  as  the  slang  is — must 
build  or  hire  a  store,  or  hotel,  or  whatever  it  is  he  wants, 
without,  waste  of  time.  The  price  asked  for  land,  mate- 
rials, and  labor  is  paid  without  dispute,  mechanics  am 
set  at  work,  goods  are  bought,  all  in  a  rush,  because  hun- 
dreds of  men  are  already  heading  for  the  new  camp,  and 


lhe\  will  need  beds,  food,  clothi ng.  amusement .  A  street 
is  laid  out,  and  ill  a  lew  days  a  building  covers  every  lot 
on  it.  Krecleil  in  so  much  haste,  (lie.se  bui  Idi  li'js  can't  be 
hand-.. HIM-,  or  even  very  strong;  but  in  the  grand  crush 
to  be  lirsl  on  the  ground  no  one  thinks  of  symmetry  or 

fine  architectural  effects.  The  sole  aim  is  t..  l-gel  there," 
and  the  mark  is  bit.  A  lot  of  slab  or  board  shanties  and 
green  lumber  frame  buildings,  all  hideously  ugly,  stand 
in  an  incredibly  short,  time  where  before  there  were  half  a, 
dozen  log  cabins.  Mushroomlike  a  mining  camp  springs 
into  life,  and  perhaps  inushroomlike  too,  it,  will  perish  in 
a  short  time. 

P.ut  if  a  short  life,  then  a  merry  one.  There  is  no 
pause  in  the  whirl  of  excitement  and  fun.  All  day  and 
nearly  all  night  crowds  lill  the  streets,  stores  are  block- 
ed with  customers,  places  of  amusement,  are  jammed 
to  the  doors.  It  is  such  a  strange  crowd  too.  including 
as  it  does  lots  of  queer  characters  in  costumes  that  seem 
to  have  been  chosen  from  second-hand  stores  or  theatre 
wardrobes-  fresh  arrivals  "  packing"  bundles  of  blankets 
on  their  backs,  miners  in  canvas  suits,  flashily  dressed 
men  with  coarse  red  faces  weari ng  massive  watch  chains, 
men  in  business  suits,  men  without,  coats  wearing  blue 
flannel  shirts  — in  fact,  there  are  men  representing  every 
grade  of  society.  They  are  all  trying  to  make  money  or 
to  spend  it,  and  the  latter  class  has  no  lack  of  success  ill 
its  ell'ort.  Money  is  easily  made,  too.  Some  seek  it,  in 
nature's  stores  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver  hidden  be- 
neath the  earth's  crust.  Others  prefer  remaining  oil  the 
surface  to  secure  as  many  of  the  dollars  already  in  circu- 
lation as  trade  or  speculation  may  bring  within  reach; 
and  dollars  are  so  plentiful  that  nearly  every  one  gets  at 
least  a  few. 

I  well  remember  what  a  reckless,  roaring,  hurly-burly 
sort  of  a  camp— they  Ye  al  ways  called  "camps"  at  (irst — 
L.-adville,  (Colorado,  was  in  IISTH-SO.  It  was  the  greatest 
mining  (own  of  recent,  years,  and  there  never  will  be  an- 
other like  it.  The  crowd  in  its  streets  was  always  on  lin- 
go, and  a  sensational  or  spectacular,  almost  buries. pie, 
air  hung  about  everything.  Prosperity  reigned,  poverty 
\\.as  rare,  beggars  were  unknown,  and  everybody  could 
all'ord  I"  be  jolly.  One  mail  was  as  good  as  another  in 
that,  mixed-up  population,  and  the  cut  of  one's  clothes 
had  little  to  do  \vilh  lixing  a  standing  in  society.  There 
wasn'1  a  "  swallow  tail  "  coal,  in  the  place,  and  gentlemen 
went  to  the  "swellesl"  evening  parties  in  corduroys  if 
they  chose  to. 

Time  was  divided  between  working  and  having  a  good 
time,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  latter  object  wasn't, 
neglected.  What,  rides  and  drives  amoiiir  the  mountains 
were  taken,  what  excursions  to  the  mines,  what  dinners 
and  parties,  what  visits  to  the  theatres!  Theatrical  man- 
agers, bv-the-way,  were  not  slow  in  advertising  their  busi- 
ness. One  of  them  engaged  a  "  pedestrian"  to  walk  live 
hundred  times,  once  in  each  hour  of  the  twenty  four, 
from  his  theatre  door  to  the  court-house  on  Harrison 
Avenue  and  back  again.  It  was  a  walk  of  about  a  mile, 
and  all  day  and  all  night,  rain  or  shine,  the  walker,  clad 
in  a  shabby  suit  of  tights,  could  be  seen  making  his  way 
through  the  crowds  that  blocked  his  road.  Another  ad- 
vertising scheme  was  a  tight-rope  performance  from  roof 
to  roof  across  the  street,  and  the  rope-walker  sometimes 
carried  a  man  on  his  back  or  wheeled  him  in  a  barrow. 
He  also  executed  gymnastic  feats  on  the  rope  to  draw 
attention  from  the  crowd  below. 

Brass  bands  were  conspicuous  in  Leadville  street  scenes. 
They  marched  about  with  the  advertisements  of  enter- 
prising merchants;  they  had  places  in  all  processions; 
they  often  preceded  a  hearse  on  its  way  to  the  cemetery, 
though  no  more  than  a  carriage  or  two  full  of  mourners 
followed  behind;  and  they  stationed  themselves  in  front 
of  the  different,  theatres  at  dark  to  draw  crowds  by  their 
music.  One  evening  three  bands  met  outside  the  Claren- 
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don  Hotel,  then  the  best  in  town,  and  ;is  all  were  out  for 
advertising  purposes,  neither  would  yield  its  place  to  the 
others.  A  fearful  contest  of  lung-power  followed.  For 
a.  full  hour  those  hands,  each  playing  a  different  dine, 
tried  to  play  each  other  down,  and  then  one  dropped  out. 
The  remaining  two  played  at  each  other  awhile  longer, 
though  by  that  time  there  was  but  little  music  apparent 
in  the  performance,  and  No.  "2  had  lo  acknowledge  itself 
beaten.  The  champion  band  Ih'-n  evented,  fortissimo,  a 
fanfare  of  victory  and  retired,  also  pretty  nearly  breath- 
le-s,  but  proud  of  its  triumph. 

At  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above  sea-level  the  atmos- 
phere is  painfully  thin,  and  gives  but  poor  satisfaction  to 
lungs  only  accustomed  to  lesser  heights.  Visiting  bands 
had  hard  times  in  Leadville.  Clad  in  gorgeous  uniforms, 
they  would  start  on  parade  with  proud  step  and  great  din 
of  instruments;  but  in  two  minutes  the  musicians  would 
be  gasping  for  breath,  and  wondering  why  they  could  not 
produce  loud  round  notes  from  their  horns,  and  some  un- 
fortunates would  give  up  the  effort  entirely,  having  all 
they  could  do  to  get  breath  enough  for  walking  purposes. 

Leadville  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the  times  I  write 
about.  A  mining  town  it  is  and  must  always  be,  if  any- 
thing; but  the  old  spirit  of  recklessness  and  prodigality 
marks  it  no  longer.  From  the  heights  of  Fryer  and  <  ',-ir- 
bonate  Hills,  just  east  of  town,  countless  miners  look  down 
upon  a  well-ordered  city,  with  handsome  buildings,  quiet 
streets,  and  well-dressed  people.  From  the  mines  come 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ore  every  year,  and  in  busi- 
ness circles  millions  of  dollars  change  hands,  but  he  who 
seeks  the  excitement  of  a  new  "  camp  ''  must  go  elsewhere 
than  to  Leadville. 


A   PICTURE-ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

IS  there  a  reader  of  the  Youxu  PEOPLE  who  at  some 
period  of  his  life  has  not  made  a.  "  collection"?  I 
doubt  it.  The  practice,  though  an  old  one,  is  growing 
more  and  more  common,  and  then"  are  few  who  escape 
its  fascinations.  The  utility  of  the  collection  appears  ID 
be  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and  the  young  lady  who 
•j  it  hers  together  scores  of  teacups  or  bangles  is  often  more 
of  an  enthusiast  than  the  professor  who  searches  for  rare 
insects  or  minerals. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  in  his  story  llnnl  <'ax]i  tells  of  a 
young  man  who  for  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting from  the  Morning  Adi-crt/wr  items  of  all  sorts. 
These  he  classified  and  arranged  with  much  ingenuity, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  he  had  a  veritable  compendium 
of  general  information.  As  various  emergencies  arose 
he  was  accustomed  to  consult  his  "'Tiser,"1  as  he  called 
it,  and  always  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  one  of 
its  greatest  advantages  being  that,  as  it  was  compiled 
from  a  daily  paper,  it  was  invariably  up  to  date. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  similar 
scrap-book,  except,  that  he  uses  pictures  only.  Frequent- 
ly, when  visiting  him,  I  have  found  him  cutting,  sorting, 
and  pasting  illustrations  from  the  monthly  and  weekly 
magazines.  I  paid  little  attention  to  his  work  for  sev- 
eral months,  thinking  he  was  making  an  ordinary  scrap- 
book,  of  which  I  had  seen  scores.  Then  I  had  the  curi- 
osity to  examine  it  more  closely,  and  I  was  astounded  by 
its  character  and  extent.  No  event,  no  subject,  failed  to 
be  represented  in  it  in  some  way.  I  have  since  spent 
many  hours  poring  over  the  collection,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  here  was  the  very  occupation  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  so  frequently  wanting  "something  to  do." 
It  is  most  interesting  in  itself,  it  affords  pleasure  to  one's 
friends,  it  is  profitable  to  one's  self,  and  withal  it  is  inex- 
pensive. The  lack  of  a  rare  stamp  or  coin  often  mars 
the  value  of  an  entire  collection  in  its  owner's  eyes,  and, 
indeed,  some  are  so  precious  that  they  are  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  people.  But  magazines  and  illustrated 


papers  are  cheap.     The  general  plan  of  the  work   is  as 
follows: 

Get  from  a  wholesale  stationer  or  manufacturer  large 
sheets  of  rather  stiff  manila  paper.  Cut  each  sheet,  in 
two,  and  fold  each  part,  in  half.  This  will  give  \oii  a. 
pa^e  about  fourteen  by  eighteen  inches  in  size. 

Si  itch  together  with  stout  linen  thread  about  twenty  of 
these  small  sheets,  and  you  will  have  a  brown  paper 
pamphlet  of  some  forty  pages. 

A  pair  of  scissors  and  a  basin  of  clear  starch  complete 
the  outfit. 

If  you  have  at  home  any  old  illustrated  papers  or  peri- 
odicals, you  need  go  no  further  for  the  nui-leus  of  your 
book.  If  not,  from  any  dealer  you  can  purchase  old 
copies  (which  are  just  as  good  for  your  purpose)  by  the 
pound.  Illustrations  nowadays  are  almost  all  artistically 
good,  and  there  are  very  few,  even  in  the  advertising  de- 
partments, which  will  not  be  available.  With  the  week 
lies,  the  reading  matter  is  of  necessity  ruined  by  cutting- 
out  the  pictures.  Not  so  will)  the  monthlies.  After  vou 
have  taken  all  the  cuts  you  want,  you  will  find  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  magazine  is  intact.  You  can  then  sew 
together  what  remains,  patch  over  it  a  manila  cover, 
write  upon  it  the  names  of  the  articles  it  contains,  with 
the  date  of  issue  if  you  will,  and  you  have  as  much  of  the 
magazine  left  as  tno-t  people  care  to  preserve. 

If  you  take  regularly  HARPER'S  MONTHLY  and  WEEK 
LY,  and  any  other  periodicals,  you  will  have  ample  mate 
rial  to  work  with.      Of  course  you  can   increase  this   to 
any  extent.     Having  cut  out  your  pictures,  the  next  step 
is    the  assortment    and    classification    of   them;    and    just 
here  you  have  an  opportunity  to  display  your  skill.      The 
friend  I  have  mentioned  has  nearly  a  hundred  volumes, 
classified  very  minutely.     I  should  advise   \on  to  begin 
in  a  more  modest,  way,  for  as  your  collection  grows,  you 
can   rearrange  and  subdivide  it  at  your  pleasure. 

But  from  the  titles  of  some  of  his  books  you  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  general  plan,  which  you  can  modify  to 
suit  yourself. 

A  few  of  these,  at  random,  are,  Arctic  Scenes,  I'liilnl 
States  Army,  foreign  Armies,  Utiiti'tl.  Xtatctt  \art/. 
American  Yaclitfi.  Foreign  Yachts.  Public  Bitildiiiiix, 
MIII-/III'  1'ictnrcs,  The  Drama,  X/nh'xiiicii,  .lr/o/'.s-.  Ac- 
tresses, Private  Residences,  Light-hovses,  Railroads, 
Engines,  The  World's  Fair,  The  Paris  Fair,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  more. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  rapidly  the  volumes  will  fill 
up.  When  they  do,  you  can  easily  make  others  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Should  you  at  any  time  wish  to  change  a  picture  from 
one  book  to  another,  soak  it  in  water,  and  it  can  easily  be 
removed. 

My  friend's  ''cyclopaedia"  is  the  result  of  only  a  few 
months'  labor,  and  yet,  like  the  "'Tiser"  young  man,  he 
has  a  perfect  mine  of  information. 

One  evening  a  visitor  discovered  in  it  a  cut  of  a  sailing 
vessel  in  which  he  had  made  a  trip  around  the  \\orld 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Another,  an  army  officer, 
was  fascinated  with  the  sketches  of  an  Indian  campaign 
in  which  he  had  taken  part.  A  lady  friend  found  a 
house  in  England  where  she  had  spent  many  months. 
And  not  a  subject  can  be  broached  in  conversation  that 
cannot  be  illustrated  by  means  of  these  interesting 
tomes.  You  can  trace  the  whole  history  of  naval  and 
marine  architecture,  from  the  caravels  of  Columbus  to 
the  great  modern  war-ship  and  the  fin-keel  yacht. 

A  short  time  ago  he  started  what  he  called  ''A  Trip 
Around  the  World,"  following  in  general  the  route  of 
Mrs.  Brassey  in  her  trip  in  the  Sunbeam. 

He  found  he  had  characteristic  pictures  of  nearly  every 
place  visited  by  the  yacht,  and  when  this  portion  of  his 
work  is  finished  be  can  make  his  voyage  in  his  own  easy- 
chair  with  no  danger  of  seasickness. 
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BUT    SOMEWHAT    TOUCHY. 
COUNTRY    SCHOOL -MASTER.  "Now,    CMII.MP.KN,   ATTENTION, 

ATTRITION  !         T\KK    FXAMI'I.F.    FKOM    TIlr.SK    I.ITTI.K    IU  --  1      IMCKS  ;       U.u    MS 

I Nlirsi IH'M'S     AI.U,\\S      MIHH'ST,    s  r  -\  •>  I  I :  M       lm)kls<J       A  !•  T  K  U      THICIP.      mV  N 
AFFAllts,     AMI    .M'.VKK    I  NT  K  IL  ]   I ,  I:  I  S  . .     Ullll    11     I'l  I  H'l .  I'  's  — 


n.\i;i>  TO  UNiiEi;*iT.\ND 

••  Tm:i;i:'s  one  thing  about  me  tli.-il  I  don't  understand."  said 
Tommy,  thoughtfully,  "  ;unl  that's  why  it  is  that  making 
mai  Ks  on  wall-paper  is  such  lots  of  Inn,  ami  making  'fin  in  eopy- 
books  in  school  is  such  liai'il  work." 


A    PLEASANT    KIND    OF   TAI.lv 
Tun  sort  of  tale  I  like   to  hear. 

As  I  have   told   my    I 'ops, 
Is  one   that's   full   of  fairies  dear. 

And  never,  never  slops. 


A   NEW  \vni:ii 

TAD.   "  Mn.  why  do  \on  say  that  Carrie  is  wilful  .'" 
Mtrnir.i:.    "  Because  she  wishes  to  do  as  she  pleases." 
TAD.   "  Then  if  she  didn't  wish  to  do  as  she  pleased,  would  \  on 
call  her  ii;>n'U'«l .'" 


STITHI    GOATS. 

••(iovis   aren't    any  good,"  said    \ViMmr.      "'I'l   was  a  goat,  I 
wouldn't  have  two  horns,  w  ithont  learning  how  to  play  on  'cm." 


A  STRIM;  <>v  SEVENS. 

IF  there's  luck  in  odd  numbers,  surely  the  career  of  New  York's 
Ttli  li'egimeiit  should  always  be  fortunate.  l"p  to  47  years 
ago  it  w  as  I  he  ','Tth.  Then  on  the  'J?th  day  of  the  7th  monl  h  of 
Is  17  i|  became  |  he  7th. 


.MM.MIE'S    I'ERI'LEXITY. 
1  AM    terrilily   mixed   about   things  of  late: 

Jly  mind's  in   a   regular  garble. 
\Vhy   is  it    that  nuates  ain't  agate  at   all, 

And  marbles  are   not   made  of  marble  '! 


A     FUNNY    PREDICAMIAT 

SKVKK.U.  \ears  before  the  hreaking  out  of  the  late  war  one 
of  our  naval  vessels  iitted  out  for  sea-service,  and  after  com- 
pleting her  preparations  hauled  out  in  the  stream  opposite  the 
navy-yard  and  dropped  anchor,  (twin;;  to  one  cause  and  an- 
other her  deparliiic  was  po-tponcd  for  several  mouths,  and 
when  at  last  she  started  to  get  under  way  it  was  found  that  a 
regular  reef  had  been  built  up  around  the  vessel  with  tin1  beef 
hones,  empty  tin  cans,  and  other  refuse  that  had  been  thrown 

01  erboard,  anil  it  was  not  until  high  tide  that  she  slice led  in 

escaping  from  the  trap  that  had  been  unthinkingly  made. 


OLD   JACK    AND   TIIF.    HEKH. 

••  I  )'  I  I  \  I  l;  Kill  a  deer?"  erieil  I  Hd  .lack.  "  Well,  now  ^  on  HIT 
gettin'  personal.  .'/r.'  K\ei  kill  a  deer!  Kin  \  oil  doubt  il, 
look  in'  at  me  .'  1  in  1  look  's  it  I'd  ever  done  anything  Inil  kill  a 
deer'  Yes.  since;  \\hy.l  killed  a  deer  live  limes  oncct.  on"\ 
bcin'  a  not  \er\  inielli^enl  deer,  he  didn't  know  il  onlil  some 
other  teller  planted  a  bullet  in  belwixt  bis  two  c\es.  lie  was 
a  i  leer  an'  a  half,  that  deer  was.  I'clTec'  liealll  \  .  I  I  all  c\  cs  onto 

him  like  diamonds:  an'  as  lor  \  enison  si  eaks.  lie  w  as  jest  co\  cicd 
o\cr  with  'em.  I  gne.ss  there  was  mole  \cnison  steaks  in  ihat 
air  deer  than  any  ot  her  deer  e\  cr  had.  I  ain't  exaggerating  bo\  s, 
when  I  says  that  he  almost  hail  the  cnrranl  jelly  round  with 
him  'fore  he  was  shot,  he  \\  as  I  hal  teeth-onic.  What.'  Ye  don' 
know  what  Iccthsomc  is  f  Waal,  I'll  tell  \  c.  Tool  lisonic  i>  sw  eel 

line     g I     luilli/  h'  eat.     Teetbsome  means  the  same,  on'y  as 

teeth  is  more  'n  mere  tooth,  MI  this  deer  was  mine  -.wci-tei.  more 
line,  more  bullier  to  eat  than  if  he'd  on'y  been  mere  toothsome. 
See.'  Ye  does  .'  Good.  Ye'vegot  i  ntelligence.  ho\  s.  w  h  jell  \\  as 
111'  on'y  tiling  that  air  deer  lacked.  Stupidest  deer  for  a  leei  h 
some  deer  1  ever  seed.  I'd  chased  him  two  miles  'fore  I  got  a  good 
shot  at  him.  Ilil  him  square  in  thewitalest  part  he  had,  but 
he  was  so  dull  he  never  knew  he  was  hit,  an'  kep'  on  a-rnnniii'. 
Chased  him  I  wo  more  miles,  an'  shot  ]ii m  again  in  his  next  wital- 
est  part.  Killed  him  dead,  but  he  w  onldn'l  acknowledge  it,  an' 
on  he  ran.  So  it  went.  Every  two  miles  I'd  hit  him,  an'  wound 
him  w  itally,  an'  he  was  that  foolish  he  didn't  ha\  c  the  sense  to 
drop.  Happened  live  limes,  finally  another  feller  came  along. 
Filed  his  gun.  an'  the  bullets  hit  him  square  'tween  the  eyes, 
where  hi-  couldn't  help  seein'  'em,  an'  then  he  realized  w  hat  w  as 
up,  an'  died,  like  he'd  ought,  o'  done  ill  the  beginnin'." 

"Heal  me!      How   tunny!"  said  Robbie. 

••  \es."said  (  Hd  .lack.  "  But  the  funniest  part  o"  the  whole 
Ihing  was  that  when  we  came  to  cut  him  up  we  couldn't  lind 
one  o'  inv  bullets  !" 


WHY 


'fin:  great    waste  of  letters   in   geography 

Is  a   thing   Ihat  incites  my  wralh. 
Why  .should  one   place  lie  called   "Constantinople," 

And  another  place   be  called   Hath.' 


ON  THE   PORCH. 

MAMMA.   "I  wonder  why  Fido  doesn't  come  when 'I  call  him  .'"' 
WILLIE.   "  I   suppose  he  can't   hear  yon,  because  his  ears  are 
cut." 


TEACHER.  "How  do  \,m  .spell  charlotte-russe?" 
JACK.   "I  can't  spell  it,  but  I  know  how  to  eat  them." 


HARPE 
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THE     FUR=SEAL'S     TOOTH:     A    STORY     OF    ALASKAN     ADVENTURE. 

BY    KIRK    MUXROE, 

AUTUOK   OP    "DORTMATES,"    "  C'AMPMATES,"    "  CANOEMATES,"    "RAFTMATES,"    ETC. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
PHIL   BECOMES    "HIGH    LINE." 

TUST  as  Serge  uttered  his  terrified  scream  at  the  sight 
fj  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  schooner  about  to  run 
them  down,  he  gave  a  lurch  to  one  side  that  sent  him 
clear  of  Phil  and  plunged  him  again  beneath  the  surface. 
The  swimmer  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  at  the  same 
moment  was  struck  by  something  on  the  opposite  side 
that  he  instinctively  grasped.  It  was  an  oar  belonging 
to  the  boat  into  which  Jalap  Coombs  had  slid  as  it  towed 
astern  of  the  schooner,  and  cutting  the  painter,  had  come 
to  their  rescue.  As  from  his  position  in  rowing  he  was 


not  able  to  look  ahead,  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  lads,  when 
a  scream  from  under  his  bows  warned  him  that  he  was 
upon  them.  The  boat  had  appeared  to  Serge  so  sudden- 
ly and  unexpectedly  that  to  his  bewildered  eyes  she  look- 
ed as  big  as  the  schooner,  and  he  believed  his  own  fate 
and  Phil's  to  be  sealed. 

It  did  not  take  the  chilled  and  dripping  lads  long  to 
scramble  into  the  boat,  for  though  they  were  so  numbed 
as  to  be  almost  helpless,  both  they  and  Jalap  Coombs  were 
such  experienced  boatmen  that  all  three  knew  exactly 
what  to  do.  Relieved  from  the  terrible  strain  un- 
drr  which  they  had  labored,  they  felt  so  weak  that 
they  would  gladly  have  lain  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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bul     Jalap    Coombs    said:      "No     indeed,    ye'll     do 

nothing  of  ill'-  kind.     Set  on  that   thwart,  each  take  ;m 

Oar,   and    row    for  nil    you're   wuth    1o    keep    up  :i    cn-kei-la 

lion  and  Lj'-t  warm.      Kf  ye  don't.  I'll  have  to  turn  to  and 
give  ye  both  the  sound  thrashing  ye  desarve,  though    I 

•    up  :i    (Quaker,  and    are  opposed    to    lighting  on 

pal  princip 

Mi'  spokr  so  sternly  that  neither  of  I  lien  i  dared  di.Mibey 
liiiu.  and  so  they  wearily  rowed  for  all  Iliey  were  \vortli, 
which  was  very  little  indeed  just  then,  until  the  return- 
ing schooner  picked  them  up,  and  willing  hands  out- 
stretched over  her  side  drew  them  once  more  into 
safety. 

In  Ihe  mean  time  the.  lads,  whose  friendship  had  been 
sundered  for  a  little,  only  to  be  welded  more  lirnily  than 
ever  hy  the  death  struggle  they  liml  just  shared,  hail  ex- 
changed a  few  broken  but  heartfelt  sentences  as  they  sal 
side  hy  side  on  that  weary  thwart,  and  now  all  was  again 
wcdl  \\  iih  them. 

Serge  had  said.  "Oh,  Phil!  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self!" And  the  latter  had  answered:  "Yon  don't  have 
to,  old  man.  1 1' you  will  only  forgive  me,  it  will  be  more 
than  enough."  After  that  the  mere  touching  of  their 
wet  shoulders  had  proved  comforting1,  ami  given  assur- 
ance of  a  friendship  that  neither  of  them  believed  could 
ever  again  he  broken. 

\outh  and  health  can  withstand  almost  an  vt.hing.  and 
so  in  the  morning,  after  a  night  between  warm  blankets, 
the  lads  were  as  lit  aswver  for  their  day's  work.  As  they 
Marled  out  in  their  boat  in  pursuit  of  seals,  they  felt  none 
the  worse,  for  the  experience  of  the  previous  evening, 
which  was  already  become  a  memory,  and  one  not  alto- 
gether tinged  with  sadness.  In  fact,  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  regard  their  adventure  half  so  seriously  as  did 
Jalap  Coombs.  He  said, 

"Ef  it  hadn't  er  been  for  me  and  old  Kite  Roherson, 
the  Si'tini-i'ir  would  have  lost  two  of  her  best  hands." 

"We  know  what  would  have  happened  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you,"  replied  Phil,  gratefully;  "but  what  had 
Mr.  Robinson  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"More' 11  a  little,"  answered  the  mate,  shaking-  his  head 
and  gazing  into  the  remote  distance,  as  he  always  did 
when  referring  to  his  late  but  still  venerated  friend. 
"  Old  Kite  uster  say:  '  When  two  friends  has  quarrelled, 
and  is  trying  to  make  up  without  knowing  jest  how  to 
do  it,  then  watch  'em,  for  they  ain't  responserble  for  then- 
acts.'  Remembering  this  as  I  did,  I  naturally  felt  it,  my 
dooty  to  keep  an  eye  on  you  two  last  evening,  though  it 
war  my  watch  below,  and  some  would  have  said  I  hadn't 
no  call  to  be  on  deck-.  Says  I  to  myself,  'There's  no 
knowing  what  they'll  do.'  Sure  enough  when  I  seed 
fust  one  plump  overboard  and  then  t'other,  I  knowed 
why  I  had  been  called,  and  acted  according.  Ss-t! 
there's  a  bolluschickie  |young  male  seal]  now  !" 

As  the  fur-seal  when  sleeping  in  the  water  lies  on  his 
back  with  his  fore  flippers  folded  on  his  breast,  and  as, 
\  hen  in  this  position  only  his  nose  and  the  heels  of  his 
hind  Jlippers  are  exposed  to  view,  it  would  be  hard  to  say- 
how  even  Jalap  Coombs's  practised  eye  could  distinguish 
a  bolluschickie,  or  bachelor  seal,  from  a  female,  or  even 
from  a  seecateh  or  old  bull.  His  assertion  was  proved  true, 
however,  when  this  one  was  hauled  into  the  boat,  after  a 
capita.]  shot  by  Phil,  and  after  Serge's  powerful  strokes 
had  taken  them  so  quickly  to  the  spot  that  the  sinking 
body  could  be  galled. 

Phil  was  glad  of  this,  for  be  bated  to  kill  female  seals, 
such  a  proceeding  not  being  at  all  in  accordance  with 
his  sportsmanlike  instincts  or  training.  He  was  often 
obliged  to  do  this,  however,  for  the  pelagic  sealer  must 
shoot  quick  il  he  i-,  to  shoot  successfully,  and  without 
pausing  to  discover,  even  if  such  a  tiling  were  possible, 
whether  he  is  tiring  at  a  yearling  pup,  a  bachelor,  a 
female,  or  an  "old  wig,"  as  the  seeeatchie  or  veteran 


bulls  are  called,  on  account  of  a  patch  of  white  hair  on 
I  heir  shou  tders. 

As  Jalap  < 'ooinhs  philosophically  remarked,  "They 
all  count  in  I  lie  day's  catch,  and  numbers  not  qualitv  is 
what  we  open  water  fellows  is  after." 

The  crew  of  Ihe  mate's  boat  worked  so  \\ell  on  this 
day.  I'hil  shot  with  such  quickness  and  precision.  Ser^e 
roued  uilh  such  energy,  and  Jalap  ('oomhs  steered  to 
such  a  nicety  within  range  of  the  shy  animals  after  they 
were  once  sighted,  that  before  ni^ht  a  well-earned  success 
had  rewarded  their  ell'orts,  and  their  boat  was  heavilv 
laden  with  seal-skins. 

r.esides  those  they  secured,  many  seals  were  shot  at 
and  missed,  some  uere  wounded  and  escaped,  and  still 
others  sanl;  beyond  reach  after  being  killed.  Most  of 
Phil's  shots  were  made  at  mere  black  points  that  appeared 
but  fora  moment  on  this  side  or  that  as  the  seals  came 
to  the  surface  for  a  breath  of  air,  only  to  dive  again  al- 
most immediately.  The  -whole  body  was  rarely  seen, 
save  when  tin-seals  were  at  play. when  they  would  spring 
clear  of  the  water  with  graceful  leaps,  like  so  many 
salmon.  At  other  times  they  swam  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface  with  marvellous  swiftness,  and  if  one  were 
noted  as  he  came  up  for  breath,  be  was  too  faraway  to 
be  seen  when  forced  to  do  so  a  second  time. 

With  all  these  dilliculties  to  contend  against,  the  secur- 
ing of  twenty  seals  by  a  single  boat  was  considered  by 
Jalap  Coombs  a  capital  day's  work,  a  nil  as  they  approached 
the  .SVi-oy/i-'iV  at  sunset,  the  heart  of  Ihe  young  hunter  beat, 
high  with  the  hope  that  he  had  at  length  secured  more 
pi  lints  than  cither  of  his  rivals.  X  or  was  he  disappointed, 
though,  when  a  dozen  skins  had  been  sent  aboard,  and  no 

i '<    were   seen    iii    the  boat,  a  derisive  laugh   was  Inard 

from  the  schooner's  deck.  When,  bouever,  Jalap 
('oomhs  be^aii  to  hand  out  the  rest  of  the  skins,  which 
lie  had  purposely  bidden  beneath  the  sail,  this  laugh  was 
not  only  silenced,  but  was  changed  into  exclamations  of 
astonishment. 

i  >ro  |)uiin  had  brought  in  eighteen  skins,  and  had 
boastfully  declared  that  lie  was  "high  line"  for  the  day, 
as  no  young  sport  from  the  East  was  likely  to  beat  that 
score,  or  even  come  anywhere  near  it.  When  Phil's 
twenty  skins  were  counted  out,  Mr.  Dunn  retired  to  the 
cabin  as  crestfallen  a  seal-hunter  as  sailed  the  Pacific  at 
that  moment,  and  muttering  unpleasant  things  about 
some  people's  luck. 

Serge  said  he  ought  to  add  "Brown"  to  his  name. 

Jalap*  'numbs  was  triumphant.  At  the  supper-table  he 
boasted  so  tremendously  of  his  protege's  shooting,  that 
although  Phil  could  not  entirely  repress  his  happy  smiles, 
he  was  forced  to  remain  as  silent  as  on  the  previous 
evening.  Even  Captain  Duff  congratulated  him  in  his 
own  rough  way,  and  said  that  if  this  thing  were  kept,  up 
lie  would  soon  be  obliged  to  allow  his  youngest  hunter 
the  same  commission  as  the  others. 

At  the  same  time  Serge  was  the  hero  of  the  forecastle, 
where  the  mate's  crew,  and  Phil  in  particular,  were 
praised  to  the  full  content  of  the  young  boat-puller. 

For  ten  days  longer  this  exciting-  business  of  seal-hunt- 
ing oil  the  high  seas  was  continued,  with  varying-  success 
and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Occasionally  a  day.  or  at 
least  part  of  one, would  be  fair  and  bright,  but  more  often 
the  sun  was  hidden  by  fog-banks  or  low-hanging  clouds. 
while  snarling  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  swept  above  the 
sullen  waters.  Once  the  sea  was  lashed  into  fury  for 
twenty-four  hours  by  so  fierce  a  gale  that  the  brave  little 
schooner,  hove  to  under  a  tiny  storm  try-sail,  and  the 
merest  corner  of  her  jib,  was  taxed  to  her  utmost  to  ride 
it  out. 

By  the  time  that,  several  hundred  skins,  of  which  a  full 
third  were  credited  to  Phil's  gun.  were  safely  salted  away 
in  the  kenches,  the  seals  suddenly  disappeared.  Jalap 
*  'oombs  said  that  the  schooner  must  be  within  one  bun- 
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dred  miles  or  so  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  that  the 
game  they  had  followed  so  far  had  doubtless  passed 
through  them  into  Bering  Sea,  where  the  reunited  .se:il 
herds  were  by  this  time  "hauling  out"  on  the  Pribyloff 
Islands. 

"Howl  should  love  to  see  them  there!"  exclaimed 
Phil. 

"  \Vell.  you're  not  likely  to  have  a  chance  on  this 
v'y'ge,"  answered  Jalap  Coombs,  "and  if  ye  did,  ye'd  be 
a  long  ways  further  from  Sitka  than  ye  lie  now." 

This  set  the  young  hunter  to  thinking  seriously  of  his 
<>n<_!iii.i]  purpose  in  taking- this  cruise.  Of  course  he  had 
often  thought  of  it  before,  though  not  very  .seriously;  but 
now  lie  began  to  watch  anxiously  for  the  promised  ves- 
sel, to  which  he  and  Serge  might  be  transferred  with  a 
view  to  reaching  their  desired  destination.  ( >nce  he  ven- 
tured to  mention  the  subject  to  Captain  Du.il',  only  to  re- 
ceive the  gruff  reply: 

"Ye  don't  suppose  I'm  going  hunting  schooners  just 
to  set  you  aboard  of,  do  ye?  When  we  happen  to  hail 
one,  I'll  see.  Meantime  you  can  keep  right  on  earning 
the  money  I've  already  laid  out  on  ye,  besides  what's  due 
for  your  passage." 

As  at  the  lowest  estimate  Phil  had  already  earned  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars,  of  which  lie  was  not  to  see  one  cent, 
he  considered  that  his  account  with  Captain  Dull'  was 
more  than  balanced,  which  belief  was  equally  shared  by 
Serge. 

One  morning  soon  after  this  Phil  was  surprised  to  find 
the  Seameic  at  anchor.  He  looked  eagerly  about  for 
signs  of  land,  but  none  were  to  be  seen.  "  Where  are  we? 
and  what  are  we  anchored  here  for?"  he  asked  of  Jalap 
Coombs,  who  happened  to  be  on  deck  at  the  time. 

"  Outer  edge  of  the  Shumagiii  Banks,  and  I  s'pose  we're 
here  to  fish,"  was  the  brief  answer. 

They  evidently  were  there  to  tish,  and  all  hands  were 
set  at  it  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over.  With  bits  of  seal 
blubber  for  bait,  they  hauled  in  cod  as  fast  as  they  pleased. 
Very  soon  a  portion  of  the  crew  were  told  off  to  split  and 
salt  those,  while  the  rest  continued  to  add  to  the  catch. 
By  nightfall  a  sufficient  number  of  fine  large  fish  to  suit 
(  'aptain  Duff's  purpose  had  been  caught,  split,  and  salted 
away  on  top  of  the  seal -skins  already  packed  in  the 
kenches  beiow-deck.  His  desire  for  the  valuable  furs  had 
only  been  increased  by  the  successful  issue  of  his  voyage 
up  to  this  time,  and  he  had  determined  upon  a  bold  move 
that  would  secure  him  as  many  more  seal-skins  as  he  al- 
ready had  if  it  could  be  successfully  carried  out.  He  did 
not  disclose  his  intentions  even  to  his  mate,  but  merely 
ordered  the  anchor  up  at  the  conclusion  of  that  day  of 
tish  ing,  and  laid  a  course  to  the  westward. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 
A  VENTURE   INTO  FORBIDDEN  WATERS. 

ON  the  morning  following  that  of  the  day  of  fish  inu- 
tile Seameiv  was  skirting  a  wild-looking  coast,  against  the 
bald  headlands  of  which  the  huge  blue  billows  of  the 
Pacific  thundered  with  a  ceaseless  roar.  The  scene  was 
one  of  awful  grandeur  and  desolation,  though  not  of  utter 
solitude,  for  though  no  sign  of  human  life  was  visible, 
sea -lions  disported  in  the  tumultuous  breakers,  huge 
whales  rolled  lazily  on  the  long'  swells,  and  myriads  of 
sea-fowl  circled  with  harsh  cries  above  the  precipitous 
rocks.  Above  all  towered  the  symmetrical  snow-capped 
peak  of  a  lofty  mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which  a 
thin  banner  of  smoke  trailed  to  leeward.  It  was  Shishal- 
din,  the  most  beautiful  peak  of  all  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  as  it  was  the  first  volcano  Phil  Ryder  had  ever  seen, 
lie  gazed  upon  it  with  delight  and  wonder.  The  forbid- 
ding coast  they  were  skirting,  and  which  was  Phil's  first 
bit  of  Alaska,  was  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Ooni- 
mak,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  entire  Aleutian  chain,  and 


also  the  only  one  of  any  size  absolutely  without  inhabi- 
tants. 

After  a  while  the  schooner  reached  the  western  extr>-m 
ity  of  this  inhospitable  island,  and  turning  into  the  broad 
channel   of  the  Ooiiimak  Pass,  was  soon   breasting  tin- 
green  waters  of  Bering  Sea.      Here  her  course  was  again 
altered,  so  that  she  now  followed  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island.  and  was  headed  towards  its  upper  or  eastern  end. 
This  shore   was   much   less  abrupt   than   the  other,  and 
broad  levels  of  mossy  tundra  broken  by  foot-hills  sh-eieh 
ed  away  to  the  mountains  that  had  risen  so  sheer  from 
the  Pacific  side. 

At  length  towards  evening  anchor  was  dropped  in  a 
small,  well-sheltered  bay  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  and  Captain  Dutf  caused  himself  to  be  rowed 
ashore.  In  a  short  time  he  returned,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  all  hands  informed  his  crew  that  he  wished  his  cargo 
of  seal  skins  broken  out  at  once  and  transferred  to  a  place 
on  shore  that  he  would  point  out. 

So  actively  was  this  job  of  night-work  carried  forward, 
that  before  morning  every  seal-skin  had  been  taken 
from  the  schooner,  carried  ashore,  and  safely  salted  away 
in  a  kench  constructed  within  the  ruins  of  an  old  stone 
hut.  This  was  but  one  of  a  number  still  standing,  which 
showed  that  at  some  previous  time  Oonimak  Island  had 
supported  at  least  one  populous  village. 

This  mysterious  proceeding  having  been  carried  out  to 
Captain  Duff's  satisfaction,  and  only  a  scanty  cargo  of 
salted  rod-lish  left  in  his  vessel's  hold,  her  anchor  was 
again  lifted,  and  she  was  headed  northward  into  the  fog- 
hidden  regions  of  Bering  Sea.  In  these  forbidden  waters 
any  vessel  was  liable  at.  any  time  to  be  overhauled  by 
some  American  revenue  -  cutter  or  British  man-of-war, 
and  subjected  to  an  examination.  If  seal-skins  were 
found  on  board  she  was  seized  and  sent  to  some  distant 
port,  from  which  there  was  no  chance  of  escape,  and 
where  her  crew  were  detained  as  prisoners  until  such 
time  as  their  case  might  be  tried  before  the  proper  au- 
thorities. 

The  strange  proceeding  of  the  Seameiv' s  master  in  dis- 
charging his  cargo  on  a  desolate  island,  carefully  con- 
cealing it  there,  and  then  venturing  into  the  forbidden 
waters,  drew  forth  many  eager  and  curious  comments 
from  his  crew,  all  of  whom  wondered  what  the  next  act 
on  the  programme  would  be.  None,  however,  dared 
question  the  schooner's  autocrat,  for,  as  though  well 
aware  of  their  desire  to  do  so,  he  became  more  of  a  bully 
than  ever,  and  so  roared  and  bellowed  and  snarled  at 
every  one  and  everything  as  to  make  all  hands  anxious 
to  keep  as  far  from  him  as  possible. 

None  discussed  the  situation  more  earnestly  than  did 
Phil  and  Serge  whenever  they  could  get  together  beyond 
the  Captain's  range  of  observation,  for  they  were  well 
aware  that  every  mile  of  progress  in  this  new  direction 
found  them  just  so  much  farther  away  from  Sitka,  as 
well  as  from  the  track  of  vessels  bound  for  that  port. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  man,1'  Phil  remarked,  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  "  while  I  don't  know  where  \ve 
are  bound  or  when  we  will  get  there,  it  seems  to  me  that 
shipping  on  board  this  schooner  was  a  mighty  poor  move 
on  my  part.  I  might  have  known  that  I  would  never 
get  to  Sitka  this  way,  if  I  had  only  stopped  to  think.  But 
I  didn't,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall  until  it  isjtoo 
late  for  thinking  to  do  any  good." 

"What  worries  me  most."  responded  Serge,  "is  that  it 
was  I  who  proposed  the  plan." 

"Now  don't  you  fret  about  that.  You  only  did  what 
you  thought  was  for  the  best,  and,  after  all,  I  don't,  know 
but  it  is  just  as  well  that  I  came  on  this  cruise.  I  should 
have  been  certain  to  get  into  some  other  scrape  equally 
bad.  if  not  worse,  if  1  hadn't.  Why,  when  I  recall  that 
one  of  the  only  two  nights  I  ever  spent  in  Victoria  was 
passed  in  a  police  station,  I  tremble  to  think  what  might 
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n.i  ipened  if  ]   had    been   li'i'i   tin-re   for  t\v<>  whole 

I  should  really  !»•  enjoying  iliis  trip,  loo,  if  it 

wasn't   for  thinking  of   my   I i-  Tallin-.       II''  surely  must 

lie    in    a    state    of    mind  1>\    tlii-.   time.         \l    any   rale,    I    am 

something  of  Alaska,  or  ratiicr  of  its  logs  and  wa- 
ters, and  that  is  \vhat  I  C! •  OUl  \Vest  for.  yon  know." 

"Yes,"  Said  Serge,  anxious  to  encourage  this  brighter 
vicw  of  the  situation,  "and  you  are  making  a,  splendid 
ivputation  for  yourself  as  a  seal  -h  u  u  ter.  Why.  after  this 
trip. if  you  want  it,  you  can  get  a  job  anytime  at  the 
verv  highesl  i-ales  going.  I  tell  you  what!  If  I  could 
oulv  shoot  as  you  can.  I  should  feel  lixed  for  life." 

"But  1  sha'u't  ever  uanl  any  such  joh  again,"  replied 
Phil.  "To  tell  the  truth.  I  am  gelling  awfully  sick  of 
this  killing  business.  It  was  exciting  at  first,  but  the 
keeping  it  up  day  after  da\  is  horrid.  One  might  as  well 
turn  butcher  at  once,  ami  be  done  with  it." 

"Oh!"  said  Serge,  with  ;i  puzzled  air,  as  though  this 
sentiment  were  beyond  his  comprehension.  "  If  you  look 
at  it  that  way 

"Well,  I  do!"  interrupted  Phil,  "  and  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  called  upon  to  shoot  another  seal." 

In  the  mean  time,  \vhile  these  discussions  were  going- 
oil  in  forecastle  and  on  deck-,  the  Seanii'iu  flew  northward 
for  a  day  and  a  night.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
she  was  in  search  of  some  new  fishing-ground,  for,  as  all 
hands  knew,  Bering-  Sea  is  one  of  the  best-stocked  fish- 
preserves  in  the  world,  and  contains  a  supply  of  food 
fishes  sufficient  for  the  feeding  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  fog'g-iest  places  in  the  world  also, 
being  even  more  foggy  than  the  Bay  of  Fimd3*,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  which  is  warm  water  and  cold  air.  As  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  enter  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
so  the  warm  waters  of  the  great  Japan  current  enter 
Bering  Sea.  In  both  places  they  meet  waves  of  cold  arc- 
tic air,  which  by  their  evaporation  is  condensed  into  fog. 

Although  seals  can  exist  for  a  long  time  without  food, 
they  must  eat  sooner  or  later.  So  the  mother  seal,  hav- 
ing staid  on  one  of  the  islands  with  her  pup  until  she  is 
very  hungry,  will  leave  him  gorged  with  milk  sufficient 
to  nourish  him  during  her  absence,  and  set  forth  on  long- 
fishing  expeditions  that  may  extend  over  two  or  even 
three  days.  When  she  returns  she  finds  her  own  little 
one  amid  thousands  of  others  that  look  exactly  like  him, 
just  as  surely  as  a  human  mother  would  select  her  own 
baby  from  a  roomful.  So  anxious  is  the  mother  that  her 
pup  shall  have  enough  food  to  make  him  grow  into  a 
strong-  holluschickie  that  she  will  nurse  none  but  him. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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BY    W.   H.  GIBSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  "SiiAiiv  EVES,"  ETC. 

FANCY    that   most 
of  us  must  know  our 
tiny   tailor  at  least  by 
his   works,  while    I   am 
sure    that     very    many   of    us 
know    him    thus    only.       We 
have   seen     the    marks  of    his 
scissors,  but  how    many  of  us 
have    ever    seen    the    tailor    to 
know  him,  much    less    caught 
him  at  his  work. 

Where     is     the    rose-garden 

that  has  escaped  his  petty  thieving?  Look  at  the  fo- 
liage of  this  blush  rose.  Almost  every  leaf  on  one  par- 
ticular favorite  branch  disfigured  by  his  whimsical  se- 
lection of  material !  Here  a  leaf  gouged  all  round  the 
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edge  until  a  mere  three-cornered  bit  is  left;  here  ano- 
ther with  two  big  bites,  as  it  were,  taken  out,  one  on 
each  edge;  and  others  hither  and  yon  with  complete  cir- 
cles cut  through  near  their  edges,  as  with  a  wad-cutter  or 
a  pinking-die. 

I  iocs  our  tailor  carry  chalk  and  a  pair  of  compasses,  as 
well  as  scissors,  to  have  struck-  out  this  circle  so  truly? 
And  what  use  can  a  tailor  have  for  such  queer  pieces  as 
those?  Almost  any  one  who  has  used  his  eyes  at  all  has 
seen  the  pretty  doing's  of  this  little  leaf-cutting  bee,  or 
tailor-bee,  as  lie  is  commonly  called.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  go  to  the  country  to  win  his  acquaintance.  I  have  a 
rose  bush  in  my  city  yard  which  is  visited,  I  may  say 
riddled,  every  year  by  a  number  of  the  bees,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that  a  careful  search  would  reveal  the  nest  some- 
where in  the  near  vicinity.  Hut  now  that  I  have  dropped 

mere  fancy  and  gotdowii  to  tl ntomological  identity  of 

my  tailor.  I  must  confess  that  this  is  a  feminine  "tailor," 
and  her  specialty  is  swaddling-clothes,  every  sweep  and 
jag  and  circle  among  these  leaves  being  the  mark  and 
token  of  maternal  solicitude. 

I  well  remember  my  first  introduction  to  the  leaf-cut- 
ting bee,  and  the  puzzle  which  its  "tailor-made"  nest  was 
to  me.  It  was  in  my  early  boyhood  when,  while  poking 
into  a  piece  of  rotten  wood — an  old  fence-rail,  I  believ  — 
I  came  upon  a  round  cavity  about  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil, 
and  on  looking  within  saw  a  piece  of  green  leaf.  The 
decayed  wood  easily  yielded,  and  in  a  moment  I  bad 
pulled  off  a  long  splinter.  Several  inches  more  of  the 
cavity  were  now  exposed  to  view,  and  what  was  most  sur- 
prising to  me  its  entire  length  was  packed  full  of  what 
appeared  to  be  little  leaf  cocoons,  beautifully  and  regu- 
larly made,  with  the  neatest  possible  overlapping  of  the 
fragments.  But  as  I  picked  them  out  one  by  one  they  all 
fell  apart,  separating  into  regular  sets  of  six  or  eight  frag 
ments  of  leaf,  with  a  number  of  the  round  disks  exactly 
fitting  the  opening  of  each,  and  separating  it  from  the 
one  adjoining.  These  were  strange  "cocoons,"  surely, 
especially  as  they  were  entirely  empty,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  mass  of  brownish  paste  at  the  bottom,  of  each. 

As  I  continued  to  investigate  I  discovered  that  the  bur- 
row extended  several  inches  further  into  the  wood,  where 
the  leaf  fragments  had  become  brown  with  age,  and  I  now 
noticed  that  each  of  these  older  cells  contained  a  small 
white  grub  evidently  feeding  on  the  strange  brownish 
paste.  I  had  never  heard  of  a  "cocoon"  like  this,  and 
was  very  much  puzzled. 

Of  course  I  lost  no  time  in  looking  up  the  subject,  and 
the  leaf-cutting  bee  and  myself  have  been  good  friends 
ever  since. 

Doubtless  many  of  us  have  seen  her  creeping  among 
the  blossoms,  sipping  honey,  and  loading  her  basket  with 
pollen,  without  dreaming  that  she  was  anything  but  a 
honey-bee.  Here  she  is  now,  circling  round  and  round 
among  the  yellow  fringy  centre  of  the  wild  rose,  brushing 
oil'  the  pollen  from  the  stamens,  and  gradually  collecting 
it  on  the  brush  of  hairs  beneath  her  body.  For  the  leaf- 
cutting  bee  is  not  provided  with  baskets  on  her  legs  such 
as  we  see  in  the  honey-bee  and  bumble-bee,  and  which  on 
flight  appear  like  two  tiny  yellow  saddle-bags. 

Side  by  side  with  the  honey  bee  we  see  at  once  the  two 
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need  never  be  confounded.  The  body  of  tin*  tailor-bee  is 
thicker  in  proportion,  its  head  is  larger,  and  its  face  more 
broad  and  square,  while  its  teeth  show  us  at  once  by  their 
size  that  something  unusual  might  be  expected  from  them. 
I'.ut  perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  is  the  thick  bunch 
of  hair  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  upon  which 
these  busy,  hustling  feet  brush  all  the-  pollen  as  we  watch 
her  here  on  the  wild-rose  blossom.  Her  basket  is  now 
full:  and  without  stopping  to  say  good-by,  and  without  a 
moment's  loitering,  she  is  off  across  the  meadow.  If  our 
eyes  are  sharp  enough  we  may  follow  her  in  her  flight 
through  yonder  orchard,  and  directly  to  a  clump  of  bushes 
growing  beside  the  stone  wall  about  two  hundred  feel 
distant.  Shall  we  follow  her.' 

Arriving  at  the  bush,  we  find  it  to  be  an  elder  clump 
overshadowing  the  wall,  upon  which  one  or  two  old  de- 
caying rails  are  resting.  Remembering  our  previous 
experience,  we  soon  reduce  the  rails  to  kindling-wood 
111  search  of  the  tribe  of  nests,  but  without  success.  In- 
deed, such  methods  as  this  deserve  no  success.  Nature 
thus  taken  by  assault  rarely  reveals  to  us  what  we  seek. 
Let  us  rather  sit  quietly  here  beneath  the  elder-bush  and 
await  her  revelations.  That  busy  bee  is  losing  110  single 
moment  in  the  livelong  day.  Perhaps  even  now  she  is 
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over  yonder  on  our  rose-bush,  and  will  return  on  the  same 
bee-line  which  we  saw  her  pursuing  a  few  moments  ago. 

See!  what  is  this  coming  across  the  daisies  with  such 
low  labored  flight?  It  certainly  is  too  big  for  our  bee  !  Sit 
perfectly  quiet ;  it  is  coming  directly  toward  us.  We  shall 
get  a  closer  look  at  it  presently.  See,it  has  alighted  on  the 
top  of  the  stone  near  by,  but  only  for  a  moment's  rest ;  it  is 
now  making  for  us  again,  and,  with  renewed  lleetness  of 
wing,  makes  an  upward  circuit, and  alights  directly  in  the 
elder-bush  above  our  heads.  But  that  last  glimpse  as  she 
rose  above  our  heads  told  us  all,  and  proved  the  wisdom 
of  our  patience.  It  was,  in  (ruth,  our  bee;  but  this  time 
her  errand  had  not  been  for  pollen,  but  for  a  little  tailor- 
ing among  the  rose  leaves.  A  careful  search  among  the 
elder  twigs  shows  no  sign  of  her;  so  we  return  again  to 
the  shade  of  the  bush,  altering  our  position  to  permit  a 
better  view  of  its  branches.  We  are  barely  seated, \\hen 
out  Hies  our  bee  from  the  centre  of  the  bush,  and  a  mo- 
ment's search  reveals  the  precise  starting-point  of  her 
flight — a  hole  leading  to  a  cavity  in  the  elder  twig. 

We  have  found  her  secret  at  last!  She  has  taken  a  big 
contract  to  fill  this  deep  cavity  in  the  elder  branch,  and 
we  may  be  sure  she  will  lose  no  time  in  her  labors.  If 
we  would  see  her  on  her  next  return  we  mus,t  be  very 
spry.  Quick!  stand  up  here,  with  your  head  among  the 
elder  leaves  close  to  the  nest,  and  look  sharp.  Quiet, 
now,  for  I  am  sure  she  must  be  again  on  her  way  to 
the  nest.  We  have  but  a  moment  to  wait;  there  is  a 
slight  commotion  among  the  outer  leaves  of  the  bush, 
and  now  our  little  bee  appears,  creeping  up  a  branch,  tug- 
ging behind  her  what  appears  to  be  a  tiny  green  dinner 
plate,  which  sheclutches  firmly  in  her  hind  legs.  Another 
short  flight, terminating  directly  beneath  the  round  door- 
way of  her  nest.  Tugging  the  little  plate  up  the  braneh. 
she  pauses,  as  if  to  listen  at  the  door,  to  be  sure,  perhaps, 
that  the  babies  are  asleep  and  quiet,  or  perhaps  in  won- 
der and  solicitude  at  the  two  great  giant  heads,  with  eager 
eyes,  gazing  so  closely  at  her  doorway.  But  not  for  long. 
In  she  pops,  and  the  tiny  plate  is  quickly  pulled  in  behind 
her,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  fine  vibrant  buzz  that  for 
the  moment  makes  the  elder  \valls  tune  up  like  a  tiny 
organ  pipe.  A  minute  later,  the  little  plate  having 
been  nicely  stowed  away  in  the  pantry,  the  wriggling 
antenna;  again  appear  at  the  little  round  door,  and  the 
little  bee  is  oft'  again. 

But  we  may  stand  here  all  day,  and  all  day  to-morrow, 
and  next  day,  and  all  next  week,  perhaps,  and  the  week 
after,  if  we  would  await  the  end  of  her  labors.  From 
morn  till  night,  often  averaging  a  trip  every  three  or  four 
minutes,  the  busy  little  tailor,  or  waitress,  or  mother,  as 
you  will,  plies  her  trade  or  vocation,  each  trip  with  a 
definite  errand.  Now  a  dangling  tag  of  leaf  fragment 
from  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  now  a  tiny  dinner  plate,  and 
next  with  a  basketful  of  pollen  bread  to  put  on  it — all  of 
which  are  hidden  in  this  cavity  of  the  elder  tube. 

How  deep  is  it,  we  wonder.  How  many  nests  has 
she  already  packed  away?  What  shall  we  find  in  them? 
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I   Won  il    looks    inside   the  twiu'.'     <  >!'  course    .-ill 

Iliese  questions  crowd   upon   us.  and  of  course  \ve  take  out 

our  pocket  knife  ;m<l  neatly  i-emove  a  piece  from  the  side 

of  the  branch  just  he  I  o\v  the  hole.  A  jointed  I  u  he  of  <_•  reeu 
and  brown  leaves  is  now  seen  to  completely  lill  the  hol- 
low-, the  irregular  pieces  of  |,  d  bi  ing  o\,rlapped  ill  the 

direction  of  the  circumfere -.and  tin-  little  dinner  plates 

being  packed  awaj   between  and  exactly  fitting, the  tube 

of  the  cavity.  The  upper  nest  is  still  fresh  and  green  — 
for  have  we  not  jus!  now  seen  it.  completed.'-  hut  those 
lower  down  are  discolored  from  their  four  days' age.  Let 
us  pull  one  out  and  examine  it.  Il  readily  falls  apart  in 
several  pieces,  and  a  liny  white  grub  is  seen  in  close  vi- 
cinitv  to  the  little  dish  of  bread,  (he  one  solid  meal  which 
u  has  I,,  eu  nicely  calculated  hy  the  mother  should  last 
her  oll'spring  until  its  full  growth. 

I  f  we  carefully  replace  the  splint  which  we  have  removed 
and  return  about  a.  month  later,  what  do  we  find?  This 
lower  cell  is  now  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  silken  cocoon 
containing  a  well-formed  bee,  almost  ready  to  emerge  to 
follow  the  ways  of  its  mother.  Then  half-way  up  the  col- 
umn will  perhaps  show  us  a  fat  white  larva,  which,  hav- 
ing just  devoured  the  last  vestige,  from  its  dinner  plate, 
has  beo-un  to  encase  itself  in  a  silken  shroud,  while  a 
more  recent  case  at  the  top  of  the  burrow  shows  us,  per- 
haps, a  fat  white  bee-youngster  still  busy  with  his  unfin- 
ished meal.  But  in  less  than  a  fortnight  all  will  have 
outgrown  their  swaddling-clothes,  and  we  may  confident- 
ly look  for  them  and  their  works  among  the  rose 
leaves. 

The  name  of  this  little  bee  is  the  M<'<i«cliil<>  i-i'iitnucu- 
/«/•/.•>•  of  the  entomology.  It  is  a  solitary  bee,  each  little 
mother  having  a  nursery  of  her  own,  never  getting  any 
help  from  the  paternal  side  of  the  family.  She  is  most 
capricious,  too,  in  the  choice  of  her  home.  The  elder 
t  wj,r  seems  to  be  a  favorite  haunt;  but  any  hollow  twig 
will  do,  even  if  she  has  to  hollow  it  herself.  She  will 
often  content  herself  with  a  crevice  in  a  board,  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  or  even  in  the  ground,  where  I  have  twice 
found  her,  on  one  occasion  with  a  string  of  nests  one  foot 
in  length. 

Another  observer  further  attests  the  industry  and  ma- 
ternal activity  of  the  leaf-cutter  bee.  "  For  about  twenty 
days  the  bee  continued  at  work  building  new  cells  and 
supplying  them  with  pollen.  On  the  28th  of  July,  upon  re- 
moving the  board,  it  was  found  that  the  insect  had  made 
thirty  cells,  arranged  in  nine  rows  of  unequal  length,  the 
whole  leaf  structure  being  equal  to  fifteen  inches.  It 
was  ascertained  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  leaf  used.  In  addition  to  the  labor  of 
making  the  cells,  the  bee,  unassisted  in  all  her  duties,  had 
to  collect  the  requisite  amount  of  pollen  for  each  cell,  and 
lay  her  eggs  therein  when  completed." 

Let  us  not  let  another  summer  pass  without  a  respect- 
ful acquaintance  with  the  little  tailor-bee,  with  its  com- 
pass and  scissors  and  tiny  dinner  plate. 


AN     ACROBATIC    STKA.MKK. 

(INK    OF     TIIK     OLD     SAILHK'S     V  A  I!  N  S. 
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THE   BOY   AMONG   HIS   BLOCKS. 


BriLDlN't;  a  castle  line, 
With  terrace,  tmvcr,  and   wall. 
Ami  turrets  that   so  brightly  shine 

Abov.-   the  shadows    tall  : 
lint  see!  it  sways,  falls,  past    all  cmv, 
For,  ah!  the  base  is  insecure! 

Foundations  must    In:   linn 

For  superstructure's  nccil; 
They   will  staml   the  longest    term 

\\7heu  built  ou  uolil<   ilml. 
Such  character,  my  boy,  will  staml, 
And  grow,  amid  life's  wrecks,  more  ^raml. 

AN.NI:   K.  THOMAS. 


KS,  there  he  is,"  said  Henry. 

The  boys  had  gone  down  to  the  pier  to  look 
for  the  Old  Sailor.  It  was  Saturday,  and  as 
there  was  no  school  they  were  in  hopes  that  their  old 
friend  would  tell  them  a  yarn.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
favorite  place  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  gazing  out  on  the 
ocean.  The  boys  followed  the  direction  of  his  gaze, 
and  saw  a  two-masted  schooner-rigged  steamer,  deeply  la- 
den, ploughing  her  way  southward  at  a  slowT  pace,  with 
an  acre  of  foam  rising1  almost  to  her  hawse-pipes.  She 
rolled  slowly  and  heavily  as  she  went,  and  poured  an 
oily  column  of  black  smoke  from  her  single  fat  fun- 
nel. 

"An"  wot  kind  o'  a  wessel  do  ye  think  that  are?''  asked 
the  Old  Sailor,  without  looking  around. 

"  A  steamer,  of  course,1'  said  Henry. 

"An'  werry  good,  too,  so  fur  as  it  goes,"  responded  the 
Old  Sailor,  indulging  in  one  of  his  silent  laughs.  "But 
wot  kind  o'  a  steamer?" 

"Looks  like  a  tramp,"  answered  George. 

"That's  werry  good  indeed,"  said  the  Old  Sailor.  "A 
tramp  she  are  an'  a  tram])  she'll  be.  An'  she  are  werry 
much  like  another  tramp  wot  I  once  knowed,  only  she 
are  summat  shorter  an'  consid'able  more  by  the  head, 
w'ich  the  same  tramps  often  is." 

"Will  you  tell  us  about  the  tramp  you  knew?"  asked 
Henry. 

"That  are  the  werry  identical  thing  wot  I'm  a-standhf 
by  fur  to  do,"  said  the  Old  Sailor.  He  took  another 
careful  look  at  the  steamer,  and  then  broke  out  thus: 
"W'ich  the  same  ye  may  call  me  a  marine  ef  it  warn't 
in  the  year  afore  I  quit  the  sea  an'  came  here  to  spend 
the  rest  o'  my  nateral-born  days  a-tellin'  you  boys  about 
it.  I  shipped  as  second  mate  onto  the  tramp  steamer 
Iron  Mary,  with  a  cargo  o'  tin  cans,  goat -skins,  an' 
rattlesnakes'  teeth  fur  White's  Island." 

"  Why,  what  are  rattlesnakes'  teeth  good  for?"  asked 
George. 

"  The  naly  ves  o'  that  island,"  answered  the  Old  Sailor, 
"wear  them  an'  tin  cans  fur  ornaments  an' goat-skins 
fur  clothes,  an'  we  was  to  exchange  our  cargo  fur  White's 
Island  oats,  w'ich  the  same  will  make  a  slow  hoss  fast, 
only  they  is  werry  hard  to  get,  'cos  w'y,  the  natyves 
won't  trade  'em  Veptin'  in  leap-year,  it  bein'  their  belief 
that  oats  growed  in  them  years  ain't  good.  \ye  g-ot 
under  way  from  Noo  York  on  a  werry  fine  mornin'  in 
February,  an'  passin'  the  Scotland  Light-ship  at  four  bells 
in  the  forenoon  watch,  laid  our  course  south  by  east. 
The .  Inni  Muri/  were  not  a  werry  fast  ship,  but  she  were 
a  werry  perliklerly  tine-built  wessel.  She  war  built  in 
nine  water-tight  compartments,  with  slidin'  bulkhead 
doors,  so  that  if  she  got  into  a  collidgion  you  could  shet 
up  the  compartment  wot  were  busted  an'  keep  the, water 
from  goin'  into  any  other  part.  Leastways,  that's  wot 
ye  could  do  ef  the  doors  worked  all  right,  w'ich  the  same 
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they  generally  don't.      An'  that  were   the  cause    o'  this 
Vi-e  yarn  wot  I'm  :i- tell  in'  ye. 

"  We  had  good  weather  fur  several  d.-iys.  an'  got  about 
fifteen  hundred  mile  on  our  course.  Then  the  byrorne- 
ter  beginned  fur  to  go  down  slow  and  stiddy.  It  kep' 
a -goin'  down  fur  nigh  onto  two  days,  an'  still  the  weather 
were  clear  tin'  comf'table.  But  our  old  man,  Cap'n  Wa- 
terbury  Boggs,  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  'Ye  know  wot  the 
poet  sez,  don't  ye?'  An'  I  allowed  I  didn't  know  no 
poets.  An'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  'The  poet  sez,  "Long 
foretold,  long-  last;  short  notice,  soon  past.'"  An'  sez  I 
Ui  him,  sez  I,  'The  poet  wot  said  that  were  a  seafarin' 
pusson,'  jess  like  that  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I,  him  bein'  the 
Cap'n  o'  the  ship,  an'  me  the  second  mate.  I  hadn'  much 
more'ii  got  the  words  out  o'  my  mouth  w'en  it  beginned 
fur  to  cloud  up,  an'  a  awful  swell  rolled  up  out  o'  the 
southeast.  The  Iron  Mary  she  rolled  so  that  ye  couldn't 
keep  your  feet,  an'  the  skipper  he  changed  her  course  so's 
she'd  head  into  it.  At  three  bells  in  the  evenin'  it  be- 
ginned fur  to  blow,  an'  by  midnight  it  were  a  howlin' 
gale.  Afore  mornin'  it  got  up  to  a  hurricane,  an'  the 
steamer  were  a  shippin'  water  till  I  thort  her  decks  'd  be 
clean  stove  in.  The  Cap'n  he  ordered  us  to  put  ilc  in  the 
drain-pipes,  an'  so  we  soon  slopped  the  breakiu'  o'  the 
seas,  an'  rode  better,  only  the  pitchin'  were  somethin' 
simply  ridikalous. 

"  We  lay  lo  with  the  ingin' jess  a-turniu'  over  all  that 
day.  an'  as  it  didn't  let  up  a  single  bit  wre  made  ready  fur 
another  rough  night.  Toward  sundown,  to  make  Ihings 
wuss,  a,  measly  drivin'  mist  set  in,  an'  you  couldn't  see 
the  end  o'  your  own  nose,  no  matter  how  cross-eyed  ye 
looked.  The  mist  lasted  all  night,  an'  were  there  w'en  I 
turned  out  to  take  the  forenoon  watch  the  next  day.  I 
hadn't  much  more'n  got  on  deck  w'en  I  were  shook  up 
by  a  loud  shout  from  forrard.  I  jumped  out  on  the 
fo'k'sle  -  deck,  an'  one  o'  the  hands  yelled:  'A  water- 
logged wreck!  Driftin' right  onto  us!'  It  were  a  cap- 
sized schooner,  an'  afore  it  were  possible  fur  us  to  do 
anythin'  at  all  it  came  tumblin'  down  the  side  o'  a  roariii' 
mountain  o'  water  jess  as  we  plunged  down  oti'  another, 
('rash!  Our  forefoot  came  down  on  top  o'  the  wreck. 
I  heerd  a  great  scrapin'  an'  baiigin'  as  the  schooner  drift- 
ed out  from  under  us,  an'  the  next  second  some  men 
came  tumblin'  up  the  fore -hatch,  cryhf:  'The  water! 
It's  a-comin'  in  by  the  ton!'  'Close  the  bulkhead  doors 
in  the  forrard  bulkhead!'  I  yelled.  The  hands  jumped 
below,  an'  in  a  miunit  comes  back  an'  sez,  '  They're  foul- 
ed, an'  won't  shet.'  '  Close  'em  in  the  second  bulkhead  !' 
I  hollered.  '  It's  done  !'  Ihey  sez.  By  this  time  the  Cap'n 
were  on  deck,  an'  ordered  all  the  boats  cleared  ready  fur 
lowerin'.  'No  boat  '11  live  in  that  sea,  sir.'  sez  Isaac- 
Hooper,  the  fust,  mate.  'No  more  it  will,'  sez  the  Cap'n. 
'  So  we  must  try  to  keep  the  steamer  afloat  till  the  gale 
moderates.  I'll  go  b'low  myself  an'  see  how  things  is 
a-goin'.'  The  Cap'n  went  b'low,  an'  the  rest  o'  us  stood 
an'  looked  at  each  other.  All  011  a  suddent  Isaac  Hooper, 
the  fust  mate,  he  looks  werry  piculiar  at  me,  an'  sez  he  to 
me,  sez  he, 

'  l  It  are  my  opinion  that  this  'ere  wessel  are  a-settliu' 
by  the  head.' 

"  '  W'ich  the  same,'  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I,  'is  also  the 
opinion  o'  yourn  truly.' 

"  The  next  minnit  the  Cap'n  comes  a-runnin'  on  deck, 
an'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he : 

"  'We're  a-goner.  The  water  are  ten  foot  deep  in  the 
forrard  compartment,  an'  are  almost  the  same  in  the 
second.  She'll  go  down  head  fust  in  about  ten  minnits.' 

"  '  I  don't  b'lieve  she'll  sink  at  all,'  sez  Isaac  Hooper  to 
him,  sez  he. 

"  '  Wot  fur  won't  she?'  sez  the  Cap'n. 

"  '  'Cos  them  two  compartments  won't  hold  'iiuff  water 
fur  to  drag  her  down.' 

"'But  they'll   hold  'nuff  fur  to  pull  her  head   under, 


an'  then   these  'ere  seas  a-breakin'  onto  her  '11  send  her 
down,'  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I. 

" Howsumever,  '(ain't  no  use  o'  tellhi'  ye  wot  we  all 
said,  'cos  w'y,  none  ou  us  didn't  know  nothin' about  wot, 
were  a-goin'  fur  to  happen.  An'  how  could  we,  seein' 
that  nothin'  o'  the  sort  ever  happened  afore,  an'  ain't 
werry  exeeediu'  likely  fur  to  happen  ag'in." 

"  What  did  happen.'"  asked  Henry,  eagerly. 

"Jess  you  hold  your  breath,"  said  the  Old  Sailor, 
"an'  I'll  tell  you.  The  steamer's  head  kep'  a-selllin'  an' 
a-settlin'  till  all  011  a  suddent  her  starn  riz  out  o'  water. 
an'  the  screw  whizzed  around  in  the  air  like  a  buzz-saw. 
The  deck  were  now  a-slantin'  from  starn  to  stem  so  that 
ye  couldn't  stand  up  onto  it,  an'  all  hands  was  a-hangin' 
onto  the  riggin'  or  life-lines,  and  putty  nigh  skeert  to 
death.  Now  the  ingineer  an'  all  his  hands  came  on 
deck'. 

''Cap'n,'  sez  the  ingineer,  'the  screw  are  up  in  the 
air,  an'  we  can't  stand  up  b'low,  an'  we  ain't  no  more 
pertik'ler  good  nohow,  so,  ef  you  please,  we'd  like  a 
chance  fur  our  lives.' 

'  'Help  yourselves, '  sez  the  Cap'n,  werry  sourcaustic. 

"The  ingineer  he  looks  around,  an'  he  sees  right  away 
that  ye  couldn't  'a'  lowered  a  boat  nohow,  'cos  w'y,  the 
way  we  was  a-ridin'  they  was  all  jammed  ag'in  the  for- 
rard davies.  All  the  time  the  ship's  heat1  were  a-settliii' 
more  an'  more,  an'  the  slant  o'  the  deck  were  a-gettin' 
steeper  an'  steeper.  The  steamer  she  swung  round  so 
that  her  starn  were  facin'  the  seas,  an'  that  settled  it." 

The  Old  Sailor  paused  for  a  moment,  and  while  the 
boys  were  regarding  him  with  breathless  interest,  he  in- 
dulged in  a  silent  laugh,  after  which  he  continued  thus: 

"Blow  me  fur  pickles  ef  'tain't  puffickly  silly  w'en  I 
comes  fur  to  think  ou't  now.  Wot  d'ye  think  hap- 
pened ?" 

"What?" cried  both  boys. 

"W'y,  a  tremenjous  sea  rolled  up  under  her  starn, 
heavin'  it  so  high  into  the  air  that  the  Iron  Mary  jess 
stood  on  her  head.  An'  there  she  stopped.  We  all 
looked  at  each  other,  but  no  one  opened  a  mouth  till  the 
Cap'n  said, 

'  Waal,  we  can't  hang  on  here  in  this  fashion,  so  let's 
all  go  b'low  an'  consider  wot  are  to  be  did.' 

"So  we  climbed  up  to  the  cabin  companionway  an.' 
fell  down  into  the  cabin,  where  we  fetched  up  on  the  for- 
rard bulkhead  among  a  permiskyous  pile  o'  furniture  an' 
things.  The  Cap'n  he  looks  into  his  state-room,  an'  sez 
he,  werry  solemnlike, 

'  I  got  to  1'arn  to  sleep  standm'  up,  I  reckon.' 
'  Waal,'  sez  Bill  Martin,  an  able  seaman,  '  I  got  to  1'arn 
to  sleep  under  water  ef  I  go  to  my  bunk  to-night.' 

"  The  Cap'n  he  laffed,  an'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  '  I'm  a- 
thinkiii'  this  'ere  gale  '11  break  afore  to-morrer,  an'  then 
we  got  to  see  wot  kin  be  did.' 

''We  kin  git  some  o'  them  boats  away  in  quiet 
weather,' sez  Isaac  Hooper. 

'' I  think  we  kin  do  better  nor  that,' sez  the  Cap'n; 
'  ef  we  kin  find  some  way  to  stop  up  the  hole  in  the  bow.' 

"'I  think  it  kin  be  managed,' sez  I  to  him,  sez  I. 
'There  are  a  diver's  outfit  aboard,  an' as  I've  had  some 
experience  in  that  kind  o'  work,  suppose  I  go  down  an' 
take  a  look  at  the  hole.' 

"  'Bully!'  sez  the  Cap'n. 

"'You'll  have  to  go  down  on  the  outside,' sez  Isaac 
Hooper,  '  'cos  w'y,  ef  ye  go  down  to  open  the  doors  to  let 
you  down  inside  the  water  '11  come  through  an'  the  ship 
'11  sink.' 

"So  it  were  decided  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  got 
still  I  should  make  the  trip.  It  begin ned  fur  to  moder- 
ate that  night,  an'  the  nex'  day  the  ingineer  went  to  work 
to  rig  the  air-pump  to  keep  me  in  breath.  Waal,  it  were 
simply  dreadful  a-tryin'  to  do  anything  aboard  a  ship  wot 
were  staiulin'  on  her  head,  an'  dancin'  slowly  up  an'  down 
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over  the  swells.  But  arter  a  good  deal  o'  hard  work  an' 
a  awful  sight  o'  talk,  the  ingineer  got  the  pump  set  up  "ii 
a  bulkhead.  Meantime  the  crew  lowered  Bill  Martin  an' 
me  into  the  after-hold  w'ere  the  divin'  rig  were.  Waal, 
yi'  never  see  such  a  tangle  o'  things  in  the  whole  course  o' 


as  ye  put  'em  in.  is't  i  Now.  you  jess  go  down 
ag'in  an'  pass  this  'ere  line  nuclei-  the  ship.  We 
kin  haul  a  big  mainsail  under  an"  plug  up  the 
Inile  with  that.' 

"  Waal,  I  didn'  think  the  ,-k  ippcr's  scheme 
would  woi-k,  bnl  my  business  wen-  to  do  wot  he 
sez.  So  I  tuk  the  line,  an'  down  1  went  ag'in. 
Wotever  indooced  me  I'm-  lo  Ink  around  while  I 
were  under  the  ship's  bow  I  don't  know,  but  I 
did,  an' I  were  not  pertiklerly  pleased  w'en  I  sees 
a  shark  a-risin'.  He  were  a -coinin'  straight  at  me 
from  b'low,  an'  I  tell  ye  I  yanked  that  string  so 
quick  an'  hard  it  were  a  wonder  I  didn't  bust  it. 
I  were  right  in- front  o'  the  hole  at  the  time,  an' 
the  shark  comiu'  up  head  on  like  a  gray  streak  o' 
lightnin'.  Jess  in  time  the  hoistin'-rope  pulled 
taut.  I  swung  myself  away  from  the  hole,  an'  as 
I  went,  up  the  ship's  side,  wot  d'ye  think  I  see?" 
"  What?"  cried  the  boys. 

"The  bloomin' shark  went  head  fust  into  the 
hole,  an'  there  he  stuck.  He  lashed  his  tail  about 
an'  struggled,  but  it  didn'  do  no  good  ;  'cos  w'v, 
them  beut-in  plates  had  'iin  by  the-  neck,  an'  he 
were  caught.  I  reported  this  'ere  remarkable 
condition  o'  things  to  the  skipper,  an'  sez  he  to  we 
all, 

1  '  By  the  great  horn  spoon,  boys,  our  leak  are 
stopped  fur  us  by  old  Neptune  hisself.' 

"  Howsumever,  he  sent  me  down  once  more 
to  see  ef  the  shark  were  still  fast,  an'  ef  he  quite 
lilh-il  ii])  the  hole.  I  found  thai  he  did,  an'  I  re- 
ported so  to  Cap'n  WHterbury  lioggs.  So  he 
gives  orders  right  away  to  rig  the  after  steam- 
pumps,  an'  screw  on  a  line  o'  hose  to  the  pipe  wot 
runnecl  through  the  bulkhead  from  the  second 
compartment  to  the  third.  It  were  a  good  six 
hours  afore  this  work  were  done,  'cos  w'y,  every- 
tliin'  had  to  be  did  at  right  angles  to  its  proper 
persition.  Howsumever.  it  did  get  finished,  an' 
then  it  were  night  an'  we  had  to  stop.  We  turn- 
ed out  'arly  in  the  mornin'  an'  started  up  the 
pumps.  The  water  came  through  the  hose  in 
great  style,  an'  we  got  quite  jolly  a  squirtin'  it 
out  o'  the  cabin  ports. 

"  \Yaal,  iiVnm->e  we  was  all  so  bloomin' stoopid 
that  we  forgot  to   prepare  fur    wot  were  bound 
to  happen.      W'en  the  water  got  low  enough  in 
them    two   forrard    compartments,  bang!     down 
came   the   ship's   stani    into    the    water   with    a 
smash,  an'    she    war    a-ridin'    on    her   keel    ag'in.      An' 
there  we  was  with  the  steam-pumps  screwed  up  on  the 
side  o'  one  o'  the  compartments,  an'  the  donkey-engine, 
too,  so  that  the  live  coals  come  a-tumblin'  out  an'  putty 
near  sot  the  ship  afire,  not  to  speak  o'  us  all  behf  tin-owed 


your  life.  There  were  tin  cans,  rattlesnakes'  teeth,  goat-  heels  over  head  w'en  the  starn  dropped.  Howsumever. 
skins,  ropes,  old  iron,  boxes,  bags,  blocks,  an'  all  sorts  o'  we  wasn't  badly  hurt,  an'  we  got  them  live  coals  out,  putty 
riffraff  piled  up  in  the  worst  kind  o'  confusion  wot  ever  quick.  But  we  had  a  sweet  job  gettin' that  donkey-engine 

down  from  w'ere  it  were  hung  up  like  apicter  on  the  wall. 

An'  then  it  took  us  nigh  onto  five  days  to  get  the  cargo  to 
"  Howsumever,  Bill  an'  me  managed  to  find  the  divin'  rights  ag'in.  Howsumever,  we  done  it,  an'  then  the  Cap'n 
rig,  an'  to  git  back  into  the  cabin  with't.  The  followin'  headed  the  ship  fur  Rio,  w'ich  were  the  nearest  port,  fur 
day  the  sea  were  quite  calm,  an'  the  long  easy  swells  repairs.' 


was    knowed    seiice    the   destruction    o'    Sodom    an'   To- 
morrah. 


didn't  interfere  none  with  our  plan.  The  pumps  were 
started,  an'  I  climbed  out  o'  the  main  hatch,  w'ich  were 
jess  out  o'  water,  an',  shet  up  in  the  divin'  suit,  I  felt  my 
way  forrard  —  or  rather  downward  —  to  the  ship's  bow.  I 


"  And  what  became  of  the  shark?"  asked  Henry. 

"Oh,  he  staid  right  there  in  the  hole  till  he  were 
pulled  out  by  a  powerful  tackle  in  Rio  Harbor.  An'  then 
he  kind  o'  lay  around  like  dead  for  a  couple  o'  hours,  arter 


climbed  over,  an'  worked  my  way  around  underneath  till  w'ich   he  shook  hisself  an'  swam  around  the  ship  fur  a 

I  got  to  the  hole.      It  were  about  five  feet  in  diameter  an'  week,  till  Isaac  Hooper,  w'ich  the  same  he  were  fond  o' 

putty  near  round.     I  shook  my  head,  an'  pulled  the  string  his  joke,  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  '  I   b'lieve  that  there  shark 

fur 'em  to  take  me  back.     Wen  I  got  into  the  ship  ag'in  are  a-waitiii'  fur  to  put  in  his  bill  for  salwage,'sez  he  to 

I  sez  to  the  Cap'n,  sez  I,  '  I  don't  b'lieve  we  kin  do  much  me,  jess  like  that,  him  bein'  fust  mate  an'  me  second." 

with   that  hole.'     But  he  sez  to  me.  sez  he,  'W'y,  it  ain't  And  the  Old  Sailor  indulged  in  another  of  his  quaint 

no  crater  o'  Mount  Vesoovus.wot  blows  things  out  as  fast  silent  laughs. 


THE     GIRL     ON     THE     SHELF. 


BY  AGNES  rAKR  SAGE. 


T 


IO  be  "  put  on  the  shelf"  is  not,  I  believe,  generally     then,  you  want  to  mind  your  p's  and  q's,  and  keep  in  her 
considered  a  desirable  position,  but  there  are  ''excep-     good  books." 


tions  to  every  rule,"  and  No.  :!7  in  the  vast  retail  estab- 
lishment <>f  Draper  et  ('<>.  fairly  skipped  for  joy  when 
informed  that,  she  was  to  be  raised  to  that  elevation,  there 
to  sit  all  day  and  wrap  up  dainty  parcels  of  lilmy  lace, 
instead  of  wearing  out  her  shoes,  and  running1  her  poor 
little  feet  nearly  off  answering  the  peremptory  calls  of 
"Cash!  Cash!"  as  she  had  done  for  two  long-  weary 
years. 


"I  mean  to  try,"  laughed  Pansy,  confidently,  as  she 
washed  down  the  last  savory  morsel  of  cake  with  the  last, 
swallow  of  coffee.  "  But,  bless  us.  Jack  !  it's  five  minutes 
of  one,  and  we  must  run  ;"  at  which  they  rose  immediately 
and  hastened  back  to  their  posts. 

A  sturdy  little  lass  of  Scotch  descent  was  Pansy  Mac- 
Gregor,  with  all  the  honesty  and  thrift,  and  alas!  some- 
what of  the  obstinacy  of  her  father's  race.  Just  a  plain 


"Why,  just    think,   Jacky    dear,  my  wages    will    be     everyday  sort  of  girl,  with  a  round  freckled  face,  and  al- 


double  what  they  are  now,  and  granddaddy  can  have  his 
paper  of  '  'baccy '  every  week  in  place  of  once  a  month  ;" 
she  concluded  the  recital  of  her  good  fortune  to  apple- 
cheeked  John  Bird,  her  particular  friend  and  confidant, 
who  ran  the  gayly  becushioned  ami  bemirrored  elevator, 
and  who  was  facetiously  dubbed  "  Jack  in  the  box." 
"  Well,  now,  37,  that's  just  dandy!"  he  shouted,  with 


most  too  square  a  jaw;  but  the  plainness  of  her  features 
was  redeemed  by  a  pair  of  such  deep  violet  eyes  shaded 
by  long  curling  lashes  that  no  one  could  doubt  why  the 
romantic  young  mother  of  fourteen  years  ago  bestowed 
the  fanciful  flower  name  upon  her  poor,  impecunious 
baby. 

Early  left  an  orphan,  the  child  passed  her  first  years  in 


the  hearty,  whole-souled  sympathy  that  is  such  a  cordial     the  care  of  an  aged  grandfather,  who  literally  often  shared 


to  the  heart.      "And   I'm  as  glad — as  glad  as  though  I 
had  been  made  a  floor- walker  myself." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be.     But,  Master  Jack,  you  mustn't 


his  last  crust  with  her,  taught  her  her  letters  out  of  the 
big  Gaelic  Bible,  and  instilled  the  be§t  of  principles  into 
her  youthful  mind,  his  favorite  motto  being  "  Love  God 


call  me  37  any  longer.     I  don't  like  it.     My  name  is  Pansy     and  thy  neighbor,  and  be  just  even  to  thine  enemies." 
MacGregor,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  numbered  forever  as     But  at  length  there  came  a  time  when  years  and  infirm- 


though  I  were  a  bale  or  a  bundle." 

"Whew!  Ho\v  toplofty  my  lady  is  getting!"  roarrd 
the  boy,  good-naturedly.  Then,  with  a  low,  mocking 
bow,  "So,  maybe  she  is  too  high  and  mighty  to  t'ink  of 


ity  forced  Donald  MacGregor  to  go  into  a  home  for  old 
men,  and  his  "wee  bairnie  "  (as  he  always  called  the  small 
maid),  left  to  shift  for  herself,  began  her  business  career 
as  Cash  37,  with  economy  earning  her  bread,  butter,  and 


pancakes  and  coffee  at  Bennett's,  though  I  had  thought     bed  beneath  the  roof  of  a  respectable  widow,  besides  grand- 

of  standing  treat  in 
honor  of  this  great 
event." 

"Oh,  you  silly  fel- 
low'!  Of  course  I'm 
not,  and  do  let's  go  at 
once,  for  I  am  hungry 
enough  to  eat  nails, 
and  we  have  wasted 
more  than  quarter  of 
the  lunch  hour  chat- 
tering here." 

Five  minutes  later, 
then,  the  happy  young 
pair  were  seated  at  a 
clothless  table  in  the 
plain  restaurant,  eager- 
ly waiting  for  the  flap- 
jacks being  so  deftly 
manipulated  by  a 
white-capped  baker  in 
the  window,  and  sip- 
ping the  "surpassing 
coffee "  with  a  gusto 
that  ignored  the  tri- 
fling defects  of  chiecory 
flavor  and  half -inch 
thick  cups;  while  when 
the  brown  and  smok- 
ing griddle-cakes  ap- 
peared, to  be  smothered 
in  butter  and  syrup,  no 
epicure  at  Delmonico's 
or  Savarin's  was  more 
content  than  they. 

"They  say  Miss 
Pritchard,  the  head  of 
the  lace  department, 
is  a  regular  tartar." 

"Is,     hey?       Well,  "i  SUPPOSE  SHE  NEVER  THOUGHT  OP  ME  PERCHED  UP  THERE  OVERHEAD." 
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daddy's  one  luxury,  a  package  of  tobacco  on  the  Jst  of 
month,  lo  procure  which  slic  frequently  went  with- 
oul  food  from  breakfast  until  supper.  1  Icncc  the  rare  treat 
i  it'  a  hot  luncheon  at  Honnett's. 

Then-  was  no  donhl  Miss  I'ritehard  ruled  her  de- 
partineiit  \vilh  a  rod  of  iron.  No  idle  gossip  was  allowed 
n]  her  counters;  every  box  had  to  lie  kept  ill  "applc- 
fder,"  and  woe  betide  the  unlucky  girl  who  mistook 
mart|iiise  lace  1'or  duehesse.  Consequently  sin-  was  far 
from  popular,  though  1  dare  say  customers  would  have 
upheld  her,  and  that  she  only  thought  she  was  doing  her 
dut  v  ;  while  it  w  as  her  misfortune  to  have  a  cold,  reserved 
manner  that  antagonized  many  who  came  within  her  in- 
fluence 

Perfectly  versed,  however,  was  she  in  all  the  various 
kinds  and  grades  of  the  dainty  "  woven  wind,"  and  the 
buyer  declared  she  knew  more  of  lace  than  lie  did  him- 
self, while  there  were  those  in  the  store  who  insisted  that 
Miss  Pritchard  was  not  so  cold-hearted  as  people  deemed 
her.  citing  surreptitious  visits  of  charity  to  the  sick  and 
needy  as  confirmation  of  their  words.  "While,"  they 
would  generally  add,  "you  know  she  lias  seen  better 
days,  was  c|uite  wealthy,  in  fact,  and  came  in  her  carriage 
to  buy  where  she  now  stands  to  sell,  and  these  downfalls 
are  apt  to  make  folk's  bitter." 

But  the  "  Dragon,''  as  the  girls  in  her  department  nick- 
named her,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way.  apparently 
indifferent  to  the  remarks  of  either  friends  or  foes,  while 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  roughly  treated  by  Fate  was 
no  mitigation  to  Nellie  and  Kate  and  Pansy  and  the  rest, 
when  her  fretful  fault-finding  or  stinging,  sarcastic  re- 
proofs sounded  in  their  ears. 

The  little  wrapper  had  occupied  her  new  position  about 
six  months  when  pieces  of  valuable  lace  began  to  be 
missed.  ''Have  yon  seen  the  cream  point  de  Gene?" 
or  "Where  in  the  world  can  that  three-inch  Honilon  be! 
I  had  it  only  yesterday  showing  to  Mrs.  Robinson-Jones," 
were  exclamations  heard  nearly  every  week,  while  Miss 
Pritchard  commenced  to  look  strained  and  worried,  and 
instituted  a  thorough  search  in  every  crack  and  corner. 
"  Though  I  warrant  she  knows  better  where  the  lost  lace 
is  than  any  of  us,  and  at  any  rate  she  is  responsible," 
growled  Nellie  Gunnison,  when  kept  late  to  put  things  in 
order  after  a  hunt. 

"Now,  really,  Nell,  maybe  she  does:  and  makes  all 
this  to-do  just  to  avert  suspicion,"  agreed  another  of  the 
salesladies. 

Careless  words,  the  outcome  of  petty  spite!  But  alas! 
what  a  deadly  train  they  often  lire!  Presently  curious 
glances  began  to  be  cast  at  the  unconscious  Miss  Pritch- 
ard, whispers  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and,  final- 
ly, one  morning  when  our  bonny  Scotch  lassie  reached 
the  shop  she  was  greeted  with,  "Well,  Pan,  shout  'Jubi- 
late' !  We  are  rid  of  the  Dragon  for  good  and  all!" 

"Why — why,  Kate!      What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  our  lovely,  high-toned  'head'  is  discharged. 
hischarged  without  a  character.  You  remember  how 
Mrs.  Robinson-Jones  always  wanted  her  to  wait  on  her, 
and  how  often  she  has  been  in  here  lately.  Well,  the 
manager,  who  has  been  on  the  lookout,  noted  that  she 
was  the  only  one  who  touched  the  Valenciennes  which 
disappeared  yesterday,  and  summoning  her  into  his  otlice, 
ipiestioned  her  pretty  closely.  She  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it,  of  course,  and  was  very  indignant,  but  in  the  end, 
stammered  and  blushed  and  burst  into  tears;  so  he  told 
her  these  losses  had  occurred  so  often  in  her  department 
he  thought  they  had  better  dispense  with  her  services,  al- 
though the  firm  would  not  pre.-s  matters  further,  oil  ac- 
count of  the  respect  they  once  had  for  her  father.  Any- 
way, she  is  gone,  and  we  are  all  so  glad." 

"Then  I'm  not,"  sobbed  little  Cash  41,  a  thin  slip  of  a 
creature  who  was  standing  by;  "  for  she  was  awful  good 
to  my  sister  who  died,  bringing  her  .jelly  and  oranges  and 


talking  just   beautiful,  while  they  do  say  her  salary   was 
all  she  and  her  mother  had  to  live  on." 

And  even  Tansy,  though  glad,  too,  to  be  free  from  the 
I'rili'hai-d  rule,  felt  an  unexpected  throb  of  pity  for  the 
poor  woman,  and  in  her  heart  of  hearts  could  scarce  I,,- 
lieve  her  guilty.  "Though,  as  Nellie  says,  if  she  isn't 
the  thief,  who  is'  l''or  she  was  alone  at  the  counter  from 
twelve  till  one,  and  was  the  only  one  who  showed  the 
Valenciennes,  which  was  gone  at  four." 

Kate  Heed  now  took  charge  of  the  lace  department 
temporarily,  and  the  girls  felt  a  golden  reign  had  daw  ned. 
and  talked  and  laughed  to  their  souls'  content,  until  ens 
turners  complained,  and  the  Stock  Oil  the  shelves  became 
so  pulled  about  and  mixed  it  was  like  "confusion  worse 
confounded,"  and  Nellie  herself  sighed,  "Oh,  dear,  isn't 
there  any  happy  medium  between  orderly  crankiness  and 
shameful  disorder!" 

So  things  went  on  for  some  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  wife,  of  Judge  Robinson-Joiies  (one  of  Draper  &  Co.'s 
best  patrons)  never  appeared  in  the  slum.  "She  had 
been  taking  a  short  trip  South,"  she  explained  when  she 
did  at  last  sail  in,  as  usual,  wrapped  in  a  costly  camel 
hair  shawl,  expressed  regretful  surprise  at  Miss  Pritchard's 
absence,  and  then  sat  turning  over  a  box  of  the  latest 
importations  while  the  attendants  were  occupied  with 
others. 

That  evening,  after  closing  hours.  Pansy  MacGregor 
met  Jack  Bird  with  eyes  like  saucers  and  a  frightened 
expression  shrivelling  her  small  features. 

"  <  ' e  to  Bonnctt's,  Jack,  conie  to  Bennett's  for  sup- 
per," she  gasped,  glancing  nervously  over  her  shoulder. 
"  Come  where  we  can  talk  unheeded,  for  I  sha'n't  sleep  a 
wink  to-night  unless  I  tell  some  one  what  I  have  seen." 

"A  ghost,  I  should  think  from  your  looks,"  laughed 
the  youth;  "but  girls  are  always  such  scare-cats,  afraid 
of  their  own  shadows.  There,  though,  don't  be  hull'y," 
as  Pansy  bridled  and  turned  indignantly  aside,  "you 
know  I  am  always  ready  to  bear  secrets,  so  fire  away." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  they  were  cozily  ensconced 
in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  eating-house  that  the  girl 
ventured  to  whisper  in  low,  almost  awe-struck  tones, 
"  Jack  Bird,  I  have  discovered  who  stole  the  lace!" 

"Who:" 

"Mrs.  Robinson -Jones." 

"Oh,  Pan,  hush-sh  sh  !"  and  now  even  the  boy  looked 
startled,  and  was  glad  the  tables  in  their  vicinitv  were 
all  vacant.  "Don't  dare  breathe  that  to  any  one  else, 
unless  you  want  to  be  bounced  off  your  shelf  in  a  hurry." 

"But,  Jack  dear,  it's  true— quite  true.  She  came  in 
this  afternoon  when  all  the  girls  were  busy,  and  while 
looking  at  the  new  laces,  I  saw  her — saw  her  distinctly 
slip  a  piece  under  her  shawl  and  then  glide  away  in  the 
crowd.  I  suppose  she  never  thought  of  me  perched  up 
there  overhead  ;  and  why  a  rich,  influential  person  should 
want  to  do  such  a  thing,  I  can't  imagine;  but  as  sure  as 
I've  ordered  baked  beans  Mrs.  Robinson- Jones  is  the 
thief." 

"No,  Pan.  that's  not  the  word.  Only  poor  people  are 
thieves.  When  wealthy  ladies  appropriate  things  they 
are  kle— kle — well,  something  that  begins  with  a  k." 

"Kaleidoscopes?"  suggested  Pansy,  anxiously. 

"No,  not  exactly.  Ah,  I  have  it  ;  kleptomaniacs. 
They're  kleptomaniacs,  and  can't  help  themselves.  But 
you  must  keep  <juiet,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  the  firm  won't 
thank  you  for  such  discoveries  about  first-rate  customers 
like' the  Robinson- Joneses. 

"Only  there's  poor  Miss  Pritchard.  It  proves  her  in- 
nocent." 

"The  Dragon!  Why,  I  thought  you  were  all  tickled 
to  death  to  be  rid  of  her  ' 

"So  we  were.  She  was  cross  and  unreasonable,  but, 
you  see,  she  was  not  dishonest,  and  it  is  dreadful  to  have 
everybody  thinking  her  so."  Which  remark  showed 
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that  lionald  MacGregor's  teachings  had  not  fallen  on 
rocky  ground. 

"  Well,  you  may  be  in  tin1  same  lioat  with  her  if  you 
try  to  set  tiling  straight.  You  might  he  mistaken  as  to 
what  you  faneied  you  sa\v,  and  Mr.  Draper  and  Judge 
I;  ilmison-Jones  are  not  patient  men.  Wo  take  my  advire 
and  say  nothing.  <>r  granddaddy  may  have  lu  ^n  \\iilnmt 
hi-.  '  harry  '  next  month." 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  better  wait  and  see  if  the 
truth  won't  come  out  in  some  other  way,"  she  thought, 
after  she  had  left  Jack.  At  that  moment  a  woman 
brushed  against  her,  and.  with  a  start,  she  recognized  Miss 
Pritchard.  and  noted  that  she  had  emerged  from  a  dingy 
little  shop,  above  which  hung  three  golden  halls. 

It  told  a  tale  unmistakable,  and  Pansy  found  the  tears 
filling  her  eyes,  while  in  spite  of  having  unburdened  her 
mind  to  "Jack  in  the  box,"  it  was  the  "  wee  sma"  hours'" 
ere  the  blessed  angel  of  sleep  visited  her  pillow. 

When  the  small  maid  rose  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, granddaddy's  motto  rang  in  her  ears,  and  Justice  and 
Compassion  had  won  the  day.  On  reaching  the  great 
retail  emporium,  then,  she  proceeded  at  once  to  the  office 
of  the  manager,  and  falteringly  told  her  story.  He  lis- 
tened quietly. 

"Do  you  know  this  is  a  very  serious  accusation;''  he 
asked,  when  she  had  finished,  eying  her  severely  throus-h 
his  glasses. 

"Yes,  sir." 

''But  you  are  positive  as  to  what  you  saw?" 

"Yes,  sir;  certain  sure." 

"Very  well;  then  T  will  lay  the  matter  before  Mr. 
Draper.  You  may  go." 

Back  then  to  her  shelf  she  crept,  still  upheld  by  her  gen- 
erous impulse,  but  soon  a  reaction  set  in,  and  it  was  a  very 
miserable  little  woman  who  wrapped  lace  for  the  next 
live  days,  especially  after  Jack — to  whom  she,  of  course, 
confessed  what  she  had  done  —  assured  her  "she  was  a 
'chump'  and  deserved  to  get  her  walking  ticket  on  Sat- 
urday night,  which  she  would  probably  do."  "  While  I 
haven't  done  a  bit  of  good,  either,"  she  soliloquized  ;  "  for 
Miss  Pritchard  isn't  back,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  Jones  comes 
and  goes  the  same  as  ever." 

It  was  in  fear  and  trembling  that  she  opened  the 
envelope  containing  her  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Yes,  sure  enough,  there  was  a  note  enclosed.  Her  dis- 
missal beyond  a  doubt!  Turning  pale,  and  shaking  like 
a  leaf,  she  read  : 

"We  thank  you  for  enabling  us  to  right  a  wrong,  as 
proof  has  been  received  that  your  suspicions  are  correct. 
We  will  consider  it  a  further  favor,  however,  if  you  will 
keep  your  own  counsel,  and  repeat  what  you  have  dis- 
covered to  no  one.  DRAPER  &  Co." 

"Oh,  good}'!  goody!  goody!"  was  her  childish  excla- 
mation, as  she  danced  down  the  store,  while  she  could  not 
resist  popping'  her  head  into  the  elevator  to  cry:  "Ah, 
ah,  Mr.  Jack  in  the  box  !  You  are  not  the  wisest  of  birds, 
after  all,  if  you  do  prate  like  a  worldly  old  phoenix  !" 

How  the  matter  was  settled  with  Mrs.  Robinson-Jones 
the  employes  never  knew,  but  an  account  opened  at  the 
desk  probably  made  all  right,  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing Miss  Pritchard.  somewhat  thinner,  somewhat  hum- 
bler, but  as  stiff  and  angular  as  ever,  was  back  at  her 
post.  Only  for  a  brief  time,  however,  as  all  were  given 
to  understand  she  had  been  offered  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lace  buyer,  who  was  about  to  resign. 

Astonished  beyond  measure,  then,  was  Pansy  Mac- 
Gregor,  on  meeting  the  usually  self-contained  woman 
alone  in  the  cloak-room,  to  have  her  throw  her  arms 
around  her,  crying,  while  tears  and  smiles  chased  each 
other  across  her  face:  "Oh,  you  dear  little  heartsease! 
You  are  rightly  named,  and  never,  never  can  I  tell  you 


WITH    A    START    SHE    RECOGNIZED    MISS    P1UTCHARD. 

from  what  depths  you  have  lifted  me!  while  it  was  all 
the  kinder  since  I  knew  you  liked  me  no  better  than  did 
the  rest." 

"I — I  scarcely  knew  you,"  stammered  Pansy,  abashed. 

"And  didn'tcare  to!  Isn't  that  so?  But  never  mind. 
I  fancied  I  was  only  doing  my  duty.  Though,  indeed, 
there  will  be  small  chance,  as  in  a  fortnight  I  sail  for 
the  lace  centres  of  Europe.  Places  that  I  visited  long, 
long  ago,  under  such  different  circumstances." 

"Oh,  how  lovely!" 

"Yes,  I  am  very  pleased,  as  I  can  leave  my  mother  in 
good  hands.  You  must  come  and  wish  me  bun  voi/age." 

Pansy  wondered  what  that  meant,  but  she  found  out 
before  the  day  of  sailing,  and  stood  on  the  wharf  waving 
her  handkerchief  enthusiastically  until  the  ocean  "grey- 
hound" had  quite  disappeared  from  sight,  while  all 
through  the  summer  she  and  her  boy  friend  enjoyed 
many  pleasant  Sunday-night  teas  with  old  Mrs. Pritchard. 

When  the  golden  autumn  brought  the  lace -buyer 
back,  rosy  with  health  and  happiness,  unexpected  remem- 
brances came,  also,  packed  in  her  neat  steamer-trunk.  A 
real  Scotch  briar-wood  pipe  for  granddaddy  ;  such  a  thick, 
warm,  English  top-coat  for  "Jack  in  the  box";  and  the 
prettiest  girlish  outfit  to  be  bought  in  all  Paris  for  the 
winsome  blue-eyed  Girl  on  the  shelf. 
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LIFE  IN  A  CAGE    IN    TIIK  -ICMiLES  OF 
A.FRICA. 

BY   H.   L.  (;.\KM:I: 

I1IAVK  no  (loul)l  thai  mosl  ol'  my  young  readers  have 
heard  from  lime  lo  linn>  of  my  ell'orts   to   master  the 
speech  of  monkeys,  which   I   l>egan  some  years  ago.     You 

will  reini>mher  how  I  took  the  pi ograph   from   one  •/.»- 

(.logical  garden  to  another,  recording  and  repeating  the 
sounds  made  by  these  funny  little  creatures,  but  Ihe  dif- 
ficulties I  had  to  en- 
counter were  many 
and  great.  Good 
specimens  for  this 
shid >  are  rarely  found 
in  captivity,  and 
when  they  are  found 
their  surroundings 
are  such  as  to  make 
the  labor  very  much 
greater.  The  changed 
conditions  and  very 
strange  surroundings 
of  captivity  have  the 
effect  of  modifying, 
in  a  measure,  the  re- 
sults of  such  research, 
for  under  such  con- 
ditions monkeys  are 
taught  to  do  some 
tilings  which  are  not 
natural  to  them,  and 
other  things  which 
they  would  do  in 

their  wild  state  they  omit  under  these  conditions,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  some  words  or  sounds  which 
they  would  make  in  their  native  element  are  never  learn- 
ed Oi1  developed  ill  captivity. 

From  my  studies,  however,  under  such  conditions,  I 
was  convinced  that  there  was  a  dill'erence  of  capacity 
in  different  species  of  the  race,  and  it  was  only  natural 
and  logical  to  infer  that  those  species  which  were  physi- 
cally and  mentally  the  nearest  approach  to  man  must 
he  allied  ill  a  like  degree  in  language,  hence  I  believed 
that  the  gorilla  and  chimpan/ee  would  prove  to  have 
the  highest  type  of  speech  of  any  animal  below  man. 
The  gorilla  does  not  live  in  captivity  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  so  far  atl'orded  him.  and  hence  the 
impossibility  of  studying  him  at  all  except  in  his  native 
wilds.  Chimpanzees  are  also  exceedingly  rare  in  captiv- 
ity, and  when  found  are  so  situated  as  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  them  a  waste'  of  time.  In  view  of  these  facts 
and  others,  I  determined  to  go  into  the  land  where  these 
animals  could  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature.  Yon  doubt- 
less know  that  the  gorilla  is  found  in  only  one  part 
of  the  world,  and  that  is  in  that  section  of  Africa  near 
the  equator  011  the  west  side  of  the  continent,  and  even 
there  is  confined  to  a  small  space.  The  chimpanzee 
is  much  more  widely  distributed,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
found,  the  best  and  most  intelligent  specimens  of  this 
tribe  are  found  just  south  of  the  gorilla  country.  You 
must  not  understand,  however,  from  this  remark  that  no 
chimpanzees  live  in  the  country  where  the  gorilla  is  found, 
but  it  is  not  so  common  to  find  them  occupying  the  same 
immediate  vicinity.  The  land  of  the  gorilla  abounds  with 
other  animals  more  or  less  ferocious,  such  as  the  elephant, 
leopard,  bush-cat,  dingo,  and  various  smaller  animals,  be- 
sides the  boa  constrictor  and  many  other  serpents. 

Such  being  the  case,  you  can  readily  see  the  danger 
that  one  would  be  exposed  to  in  living  alone  for  weeks 
in  the  deep  forest,  but  as  such  a  life  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  learn  the  domestic  secrets  of  these 
animals,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  strong  cage 


in  their  midst,  and  in  order  to  avoid  attracting  their  at- 
tention or  causing  them  any  alarm  the  cage  uas  made 
as  nearly  invisible  as  possible.  This  cage  has  been  so 
frequently  described  that  I  shall  omit  here  any  details 
concerning  it,  except  enough  to  connect  the  two  parts  of 
my  story.  It  consisted  of  twenty-four  separate  panels  of 
steel  w  in-  woven  into  a  screen,  with  inch-and  a  ha  1  f  mesh, 
and  framed  in  strong  iron  frames.  Each  panel  was  three 

feel  tin inches  square,  and  provided  with  t  w  el  ve  half- 

hinges.  Ihree  on  each  side,  which  would  readily  fit  to  any 
side  of  another  panel.  Being  in  separate  panels,  the 
whole  was  quite  portable,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  number 
of  rods  used  for  hinge  bolts  it  was  the  work  of  only  a  few 
minutes  to  erect  a  cage  six  and  a  half  feet  square,  which 
gave  me  sufficient  room  for  all  purposes. 

Having  reached  my  destination  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  was  Gaboon,  I  disembarked,  and  after  due  inquiry 
here  and  through  the  surrounding  country  I  found  that 
the  gorilla  lived  south  of  that  place.  After  a  brief  so- 
journ here,  I  went  by  way  of  Cape  Lopez  up  the  Ogowe 
River  as  far  as  N'Jole,  which  is  about  220  miles  from  Ihe 
coast.  Returning,  I  visited  the  lake  region  on  the  south 
side  of  this  river,  where  I  heard  that  gorillas  lived  in 
great  numbers.  After  several  weeks  of  travel  I  finally 
reached  Lake  Fernan  Va/,,  and  after  due  inquiry  I  found 
the  section  of  country  which  was  said  to  abound  with 
gorillas.  Reconnoitring  the  district  I  found  a  place  on 
the  south  side  of  this  lake,  which  was  about  two  degrees 
south  of  the  equator,  and  some  twenty-five  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  coast,  but  in  order  to  reach  it  from 
the  sea  a  journey  of  four  days  was  required.  I  selected 
a  site  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lake,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  nearest  human  habitation. 
I  secured  the  services  of  some  natives  to  carry  the  panels 
of  my  cage,  my  supplies,  etc.,  to  the  place,  and  here  I 
erected  my  fortress,  and  named  it  Fort  Gorilla. 

I  constructed  a  rough  foundation  by  setting  nine  small 
posts  into  the  ground,  which  rose  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  above  it.  Upon  this  I  erected  the  cage,  over  which 
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MR.   GARNER  IN    HIS    JUNGLE    COSTUME. 

I  placed  a  roof  made  of  bamboo  leaves.  Having  com- 
pleted my  house,  I  placed  in  it  a  supply  of  stores  to  last 
me  for  some  weeks,  and  took  up  my  abode  in  this  dark 
and  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  which  consisted  of  clumps 
of  vine  intertwined  with  a  dense  growth  of  scraggy  bushes 
and  various  kinds  of  palms  overgrown  in  places  with 
clusters  of  huge  forest  trees.  In  fact,  it  was  like  three 
forests  growing  up  on  the  same  ground.  This  is  one  re- 
spect in  which  the  African  forests  differ  very  widely  from 
those  of  America  and  Europe;  but  no  description  can  do 
justice  to  the  dreariness  of  this  solitude.  Such  a  dense 
and  desolate  bush  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  gorilla 
delights  to  live.  I  had  with  me  as  a  companion  a  young 
chimpanzee,  which  I  called  Moses,  and  for  a  short  time  a 
young  gorilla  I  called  Othello;  also  part  of  the  time  a 
native  boy.  We  were  all  friends,  and  although  we  spoke 
four  different  languages,  we  managed  to  get  along  on  the 
best  of  terms. 

My  bed  consisted  of  a  piece  of  strong  linen  cloth  nearly 
the  length  of  my  cage,  with  a  broad  hem  on  each  side, 
through  which  I  run  a  strong  bamboo  pole.  One  side  I 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  cage,  the  other  I  suspended  with 
iron  hooks,  and  over  this  linen  cloth  was  laid  a  heavy 
camel's-hair  blanket  and  pillow.  My  mosquito-bar  was 
suspended  by  small  wire  hooks  from  the  meshes  of  the 
cage,  and  on  the  floor  directly  under  this  my  boy  made 
his  bed.  During  the  day  I  could  roll  my  bed  up  till  it 
occupied  almost  no  room  in  the  cage,  and  my  boy's  bed, 
consisting  of  some  pieces  of  canvas  which  I  used  in  bad 
weather  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  cage,  occupied  very  little 


space.  I  had  six  tin  cases  in  the  cage  with  me,  contamin<j 
my  clothing,  food,  medicines,  photographic  .supplies,  and 
other  necessaries,  such  as  tin  plates,  cups,  spoons,  and  so 
on,  together  with  my  ammunition  and  some  necessary 
tools,  such  as  hammer,  saw,  bush-knives,  hunting-knife, 
flies,  and  pliers.  These  boxes  were  suspended  at  conven- 
ient places  in  the  cage.  My  chair  and  tabli-  both  folded 
up  out  of  the  way  like  my  bed.  I  was  provided  with  a 
small  coal-oil  stove,  which  enabled  me  to  warm  my  food. 

My  habit  was  to  rise  in  the  morning'  a  little  before 
six  o'clock,  anil  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  few  bites  of 
something  to  eat.  Having  no  coffee-pot,  I  had  to  cook 
the  coffee  in  a  tin  can  which  held  little  more  than  a 
pint,  but  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cooking  did 
not  embrace  any  means  by  which  I  could  induce  the 
grounds  to  settle,  and  when  I  would  take  a  sup  of  roller 
I  would  get  a  mouthful  of  grounds,  so  I  determined  to  try 
some  experiments.  I  took  about  an  ounce  of  ground 
coffee  and  tied  it  in  a  piece  of  a  handkerchief,  and  put  it 
into  the  can  of  water,  but  after  boiling  it  in  this  rag  for 
an  hour  or  so  I  found  that  it  scarcely  discolored  the  water. 
This  failure  I  attributed  to  the  line  texture  of  the  rag,  so 
I  next  resorted  to  the  use  of  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth,  but 
the  results  were  about  the  same.  This  experiment  may 
not  lie  of  any  special  value  to  science,  but  it  is  a  valuable 
hint  to  young  housekeepers. 

After  this  frugal  breakfast  I  usually  took  a  stroll  with 
Moses,  while  the  boy  cleaned  up  the  house,  and  on  my 
return  I  began  my  daily  task  of  sitting  still  to  watch  for 
gorillas  and  chimpanzees.  About  noon  I  prepared  a 
more  copious  repast.  My  usual  midday  meal  consisted 
of  a  tin  cup  of  soup,  made  from  the  canned  article  which 
I  carried  with  me.  And  after  this  course  I  usually 
had  a  can  of  meat,  which  1  warmed  on  the  little  stove. 
After  this  I  resumed  my  watch  till  near  night,  when  I 
prepared  my  evening  banquet,  which  consisted  of  another 
tin  cup  of  soup  and  another  can  of  meat.  The  after- 
dinner  ceremonies  were  very  interesting.  Moses  and  my 
boy  always  licked  the  tin  plates,  and  then  the  boy  washed 
them.  They  sometimes  disagreed  about  their  rights  in 
licking  a  certain  plate,  and  I  was  compelled  to  act  as 
umpire  between  them.  The  boy  was  afraid  of  Moses, 
so  I  frequently  had  to  put  the  latter  out  of  the  cage  or 
hold  him  on  my  lap  to  let  the  boy  lick  the  plate  in  peace. 
After  this  Moses  would  retire  to  his  little  house,  which  I 
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had  linill  for  llim  Only  a  few  feel  from  my  ou  n.  and  which 
\viis   provided    wit.li    hammock    and    mosquito    IIMI-.    which 

Moses  (ear 1  to  adjust  every  nigh!  when  he  retired.     He 

0  provided  with  sonic-  pieces  D|'  canvas,  and  in  his 
hammock  i  always  kept  a  supply  of  soft  dry  Leaves,  l>nl 
when  In-  retired  and  found  that  the  hoy  had  neglected  to 
put  In-  house  iij  order,  he  ilivariablj  complained  to  me. 
as  full  of  mischief,  and  shouecl  much  intelligence  at 
times.  When  I  refused  to  do  whal  lie  wished  he  would 
fall  down  on  his  hack,  kick  with  hoth  feet,  heat  the 
ground  with  his  hands,  and  scream  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  He  was  jealous  of  Othello,  and  would  never  per- 
mit him  to  sit  in  his  hammock,  nor  allow  me,  under  any 
conditions,  to  pet  the  gorilla.  He  uonhl  not  permit  any 
stranger  to  shake  hands  \\ith  me  or  to  lay  hands  upon 
me.  He  objected  to  my  hoy  handing  me  food  at  the  table. 
The  boy  could  set  the  food  down  on  the  table,  but  if  he 
handed  it  to  me  Moses  protested,  and  frequently  assaulted 
him.  I  often  allowed  Moses  to  come  into  the  cage  and 
eat  with  me,  but  he  would  sometimes  put  his  hand  in  the 
dish  or  put  his  foot  upon  the  table,  and  I  could  not  con- 
vince him  that  such  conduct  was  not  becoming  in  good 
society. 

The  general  impression  has  been  that  these  animals 
do  not  eat  meat.  Such,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Moses 
was  verv  fond  of  all  kinds  of  canned  meats,  and  would 
cry  for  them,  and  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  a 
chicken  bone.  He  would  gnaw  it  as  long  as  he  could  find 
a  vesiige  of  meat  on  it.  I  could  not  convey  to  you  an 
adequate  idea  of  how  warmly  attached  we  became  to  each 
other,  unless  you  had  lived  under  such  conditions.  To 
be  alone  in  such  a  place  —  no  human  being  near,  sur- 
rounded by  the  beasts  of  the  forest  —  for  days  and  nights 
in  succession  is  but  a  poor  description  of  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  Moses  appeared  to  reali/.e  as  fully  as  I  did  the 
dreariness  and  solitude  that  surrounded  ns.  From  my 
cage  [  frequently  witnessed  the  gambols  of  the  wild  an- 
imals, and  in  the  lone  bivouacs  of  night  I  have  frequently 
been  visited  by  leopards,  serpents,  and  other  uninvited 
guests.  But  in  my  cage  I  fell  a  relief,  because  I  knew  if 
they  should  attack  it  that  I  could  kill  them  before  they 
could  break  through  it.  Of  course  1  do  not  include  ele- 
phants in  this  remark,  for  they  rarely  ever  came  into 
that  particular  »pot,  as  ii  w&s  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
nearest  plain. 

As  a  change  of  diet.  I  had  occasionally  a  piece  of  hip- 
popotamus, crocodile,  and  on  one  occasion  the  steak  of  a 
leopard,  and  a  few  times  a  piece  of  porcupine,  which  I 
regard  as  very  Hue.  I  also  had  from  time  to  time  a  hit 
of  parrot  soup,  but  I  did  not  like  the  flesh  of  the  bird:  it 
was  very  tough  and  dark:  but  my  boy  was  quite  fond  of  it. 
I  did  not  go  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  hunting-,  but 
while  there  I  did  sometimes  indulge  in  that  pastime.  I 
did  not  hunt  the  elephant,  for  fear  I  might  find  him,  but 
I  have  seen  his  tracks  in  countless  numbers.  The  buffalo 
is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  elephant,  but  his  meat 
is  good.  There  are  three  varieties  of  deer  in  this  part. 
of  Africa  which  are  very  good  to  eat,  but  the  best  of  all 
game  that  I  found  was  the  bush-pig,  or  wild  hog,  and  the 
best  bird  to  my  taste  was  the  African  pheasant.  There 
is,  however,  a  green  pigeon  in  this  part  which  is  very 
fine,  as  is  also  the  curlew.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
people  say  that  the  waters  in  certain  parts  of  Africa  are 
alive  with  hippopotami,  but  I  was  never  able  to  find  such 
an  abundance  of  game.  There  are  herds  of  these  animals 
to  be  found  here  and  there,  but  seldom  more  than  a  half- 
do/.i-ii  in  any  one  place.  There  are  certain  hanks  ill  the 
rivers  which  they  frequent,  and  they  are  seldom  found 
anVwhere  else.  As  a  rule,  the  natives  know  where  these 
animals  live.  They  do  not  fear  them  in  the  deep  water, 
but  in  water  about  five  feet  deep  they  are  very  danger- 
ous; they  often  stand  in  water  of  this  depth  along  the 
banks,  and  when  a  canoe  is  pa-sing  sometimes  i!  touches 


one's  back  ;  in  such  a  case  he  alwa\s  attacks  tin-  canoe, 
and  in  water  where  he  can  touch  the  bottom  and  keep  his 

head  out  he  is  both  active  and  powerful,  but  in  deeper 
water  a  good  creu  of  natives  in  a  canoe  call  leave-  him 
far  behind. 

These  animals  slay  in  the  water  all  day,  but  at  brief 
intervals  lift  their  heads  out  of  it  and  spout  like  a 
whale,  blowing  a  perfect  cloud  of  spray  from  their  nos- 
trils. In  a  herd  of  four  or  five  yon  will  find  one  or  two 
heads  almost  constantly  out  of  water.  At  night  thc-v 
come  out  on  the  banks  and  browse  on  the  plains  or  open 
plai  es  in  the  bush.  A  common  diet  for  them  is  the 
coarse  papyrus,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  along 
the  rivers.  I  have  seen  several  canoes  that  had  been  at 
tacked  by  these  animals,  and  one  or  two  of  them  had  been 
rather  badly  used.  I  was  fortunate,  however,  in  my  trav- 
els to  escape  them,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  killing  live  of 
them;  one  was  in  a  herd  of  six,  and  as  we  passed  near 
them  they  came  towards  our  canoe  as  if  intending  to  at- 
tack it.  The  pilot,  however,  knew  the  water  well,  and 
kept  at  a,  safe  distance  from  the  banks.  As  I  hey  ap- 
proached us,  the  leader,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  re- 
peatedly poked  his  head  out  of  the  water,  and  opened 
his  huge  mouth  about  three  feet,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
frighten  us  with  it.  "When  he  was  within  fifty  yards  of 
us  we  stopped  rowing,  and  I  stood  up  in  the  canoe  with 
my  rifle.  As  he  came  out  of  the  water  I  fired,  striking 
him  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper  lip.  He  disappeared, 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  him.  The  natives  declared  that 
I  had  killed  him,  because  when  fatally  shot  they  sink 
beneath  the  water,  and  do  not  rise  again  for  six  or  seven 
hours.  We  notified  the  natives  of  a  town  on  the  island 
near  where  this  occurred,  and  two  days  later  I  received 
word  from  them  that  they  had  found  him,  and  invited  me 
to  come  to  their  town  and  help  to  eat  him.  I  killed  an- 
other later  on,  and  I  heard  three  days  afterwards  that  the 
natives  had  found  him,  and  that  they  offered  to  send  me 
his  head,  which  I  was  obliged  to  decline.  I  had  occa- 
sional opportunities  to  shoot  animals  from  my  cage,  but 
as  I  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  natives  not  to  shoot 
within  a  staled  distance  of  the  cage,  I  thought  it  becom- 
ing in  me  to  keep  this  treaty,  but  two  or  three  times  the 
temptation  almost  overpowered  me.  especial  Iv  when  I 
was  once  visited  by  a  gorilla.  I  may  say  to  you  thai  in 
my  experience  in  hunting  through  the  wild  West  of  our 
own  country,  and  much  of  the  bush  and  plains  of  Af- 
rica, I  have  never  experienced  any  sensation  quite  the 
same  as  that  of  having  a.  huge  gorilla  within  a  few  feet 
of  me. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  my  cage  was  a  spring, 
from  which  I  procured  a  supply  of  fairly  good  water. 
On  one  occasion  1  sent  my  hoy  with  a  tin  can  to  the 
spring.  He  was  gone  so  long  that  I  became  uneasy  about 
him,  and  after  waiting  for  nearly  an  hour,  I  took  my  rifle 
and  started  to  look  for  him.  I  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  I  discovered  the  can  lying  in  the  path  a  few  yards 
from  me.  I  approached  if.  but  found  no  sign  of  the  bov. 
I  feared  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  gorilla,  but  I 
could  find  no  sign  of  any  place  that  he  had  broken  his 
way  through  the  bush  on  either  side  of  the  path.  I  looked 
carefully  to  see  if  there  was  any  trace  of  blood,  but  found 
none.  After  a  brief  pause  I  called  the  hoy.  and  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice  some  large  animal  within  a  few  yards 
of  me  sprang  from  his  hiding-place  and  dashed  away 
into  the  hush.  I  caught  a  mere  glimpse  of  him,  and 
tho  ight  it  was  a  leopard.  I  picked  up  the  can  and  re- 
turned to  the  cage,  where  I  sat  down  to  meditate  upon 
what  had  passed. 

These  people  seek  every  means  and  avail  themselves 
of  every  pretext  to  involve  a  stranger  in  some  quarrel, 
and  make  him  responsible  Tor  anything  that  may  hap- 
pen. Foreseeing  the  probability  that  the  people  of  the 
low  u  would  assi-ss  mi;  heavily  for  the  loss  of  the  boy,  I 
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resolved  to  forestall  them  in  tins  by  bringing  a  palaver 
against  them  for  allowing  this  leopard  to  live  in  the  bush. 
Ajfter  a  c  '>nplo.  of  hours' reflection  I  took  my  rifle  and 
proceeded  to  the  town  where  the  boy  lived.  On  reach- 
ing the  first  small  village  the  old  King  came  out  and  sa- 
luted inc.  I  received  him  coolly,  and  passed  on.  He 
M'rim'cl  anxious  to  tell  me  something,  and  at  last  I  stopped 
to  listen.  He  could  speak  no  English,  and  my  knowledge 
of  his  language  was  limited,  but  I  knew  enough  to  catch 
the  gist  of  his  story.  He  begged  me  not  to  flog  the 
bov  because  he  had  been  scared  by  a  leopard.  It  was 
a  relief  to  me  to  know  that  the  boy  had  escaped  and  was 
in  his  town.  On  reaching  the  town  the  hoy's  father  came 
to  meet  me.  making  the  same  explanation.  I  demanded 
the  boy,  and  he  came  and  told  me  the  story.  I  com- 
mended him  for  his  bravery,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  a  hand  of  tobacco.  I  also  gave  his  father  a 
hand  of  tobacco,  whereupon  the  boy  bravely  returned 
with  me  to  the  bush,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place  showed 
me  where  he  had  encountered  the  leopard. 

He  said  that  on  his  return  from  the  spring  with  the  can 
of  water  011  his  head  he  had  discovered  the  beast  crouch- 
ing in  the  path  before  him.  He  stopped,  but  feared  to 
run.  After  a  moment's  pause  he  saw  the  animal  wag  its 
tail,  which  all  natives  regard  as  a  sign  that  it  is  in  the 
act  of  leaping  upon  its  prey.  At  this  the  boy  jumped 
and  said  he  screamed.  The  can  of  water  fell  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  the  noise  of  the  can  and  the  splash  of 
the  water  the  leopard  sprang  into  the  bush  .  ith  fright. 
The  boy  ran  to  the  town,  more  than  a  mile  away.  The 
leopard  evidently  was  waiting  for  further  developments 
when  I  came  upon  the  scene  and  startled  him  with  a 
cry  for  the  boy. 


TIIK   FREIGHTEE. 

BY   PHILIP  MARSTON  BRASHER. 

iisnl  to  Hourish  in  the  ''wild  AVcsl,"  not  very  many 
J_  years  ago,  a  remarkable  variety  of  the.  human  family  known 
as  the  freighter.  He  \vas  often  designated,  also,  "  bull-whack- 
er" and  "niule-skiuner."  No  other  part  of  the  civilized  world 
could  boast  his  counterpart,  nor  was  his  like  known  in  our  own 
Eastern  Stales,  for  there  was  no  need  of  him  there,  lie  was  a 
creation  intended  solely  to  till  a  certain  gap  in  the  procession 
of  improving  intlncnces  that  was  moving  Westward,  a  sort  of 
missing  link;  ami  having  done  his  work,  and  done  it  well,  he, 
together  with  the  irrepressible  cowboy,  the  Indian,  and  sundry 
other  orders  of  frontier  society,  is  making  his  parting  bow  to  a 
public  which  has  some  reasons,  at  least,  for  rejoicing  at  his  exit. 

The  freighter's  mission  was  to  convey  merchandise  from  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  other  cities,  to  the  various  government 
posts  and  white  settlements  which  existed  here  and  there  in 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other  parts  oT  the  great  West  :  and 
i'orl  \-  years  ago,  or  more,  this  operation  was  dillienlt  and  dan- 
gerous enough  to  require  in  those  following  it  a  high  degree  of 
physical  strength  and  courage.  Where  the  freighter's  ringing 
•cries  once  broke  the  stillness  the  locomotive's  strong-lunged 
whistle  now  gives  warning,  for  railroad  trains  run  to  almost 
•every  point  formerly  supplied  with  goods  by  the  freighter,  and 
in  one-tenth  the  time;  but  a,  journey  over  smoothly  laid  rails 
gives  no  idea  of  what  the  bull-whacker  had  to  contend  with  in 
his  progress  toward  the. setting  sun.  At  the  time  of  his  greatest 
prosperity  roads  were  scarce,  bridges  few.  and  often  wanting 
entirely;  Indians  were  numerous  and  savage,  and  it  required 
•ceaseless  vigilance  to  avoid  or  he  prepared  for  attacks  by  mur- 
derously inclined  hands.  There  was  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  to 
endure,  and  summer's  scorching  heat  was  alum,!  equally  trying. 
Dust  hung  in  blinding  clouds  about  the  wagons,  and  a  drink  of 
water  was  not  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Ureak-downs 
•occurred,  stock  stampeded,  men  or  cattle  fell  sick.  Oh,  those 
:trips  across  the  plains  were  no  picnics! 

In  personal  appearance  the  freighter  was  striking'  if  not  pic- 
turesque. He  was  fond  of  buckskin  clothing,  and  always  wore 
a  red  or  other  gay-lined  handkerchief  around  his  neck,  anil  a 
wide  sombrero  on  his  uncombed  hair.  A  cartridge-bell  eneir- 
icled  his  waist,  and  from  it  hung  one  or  two  revolvers,  while 


his  grimy  hand  clasped  a  rille,  except  when  that  portion  of 
his  armament  lay  quietly  in  (he  wagon.  To  awaken  his  learn 
to  a  lively  sense  of  duly  lie  carried  a  formidable  "  hlacksn.i  I  . 
or  pliable  whip,  of  which  the  keen  lash  could  reach  an  absent- 
minded  animal  many  yards  away.  It-  is  not  well  to  envy  the 
freighter,  or  to  wish  lo  ne  as  he  was,  for,  in  I  nil  1 1.  a  dirt  ier  mor- 
tal could  scarcely  be  found.  While  on  the  road  he  paid  but  hi  lie 
attention  to  his  toilet,  slept  in  the  clothes  be.  wore  all  day,  and 
actually  lived  for  weeks  at  a  time  without  washing.  He  may 
be  excused  for  such  negligence  by  the  fact  that  water  was 
scarce  along  his  road,  but  il  is  certain  that  accumulation  of 
plains  dust  on  his  skin  and  costume  made  him  a  queer-looking 
mortal  when  he  arrived  at  his  journey's  end. 

A  wagon  train  numbered  sometimes  from  thirty  to  forty  wag- 
ons, tremendously  strong  things,  each  capable  of  carry  ing  nearly 
half  as  big  a  load  as  a  freight  car.  From  eight  to  twelve  oxen, 
horses,  or  mules  made  a  learn,  and  every  team  had  a  driver,  who 
sometimes  rode  the  "near  vv  heeler,"  and  controlled  the  wagon 
brake  with  a  strap  made  last  to  an  upright  lever  about  six  feel 
long.  This  large  number  of  teams,  together  with  extra  stock  io 
replace  any  animals  giv  ing  out  on  the  road,  the  teamsters,  herd- 
ers, and  boss  wagon-master,  made  quite  an  imposing  proees- 

si and,  strung   out    in    marching  order,  was  nearly   a.  mile,   in 

length.  The  whole  journey  occupied  several  mouths,  and  as  it 
was  made  almost  entirely  through  an  unsettled  country,  'ill 
communication  with  civilized  fellow-creatures  was  cut  off,  and 
freighters  might  he  likened  to  sailors  at  sea  -thai  is.  if  y  on  can 
imagine  sailors  where  there  is  no  water,  with  wagons  for  ships. 

Commanding  the  vv  hole  force  was  the  boss  \vagon-master,  v\  ho 
r  ai  led  from  his  men  obedience  as  prompt  and  complete  as  a 
sea-captain  requires  of  his  crew.  This  had  to  be  so,  because 
there  was  no  telling  when  danger  or  disaster  would  overtake 
the  train,  and  in  case  of  trouble  the  wagon -m aster  must  look  lo 
his  men  for  instant  help.  Indians  of  the  meddlesome  and  blood- 
thirsty kind  were  scattered  all  through  the  Western  country  in 
those  days,  and  they  seldom  lacked  inclination  to  attack  trav- 
ellers if  there  seemed  lo  be  a  good  chance  to  secure  1 l\  or 

scalps,  and  when  a  band  of  t  hem  hove  in  sight  with  evidently 
hostile  intentions  every  man  in  a  wagon  train  knew. just,  what 
to  do.  The  wagons  were  driven  up  in  a  close  circle,  the  teams 
inside  for  protection  and  to  prevent  stampeding,  and  in  tins 
rude  fortification  the  teamsters  and  all  hands  fought  desperate- 
ly. They  had  not  only  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  property  to  protect,  but  their  lives  as  well,  and  there 
was  good  reason  to  light.  They  were  oftener  victorious  than 
vanquished,  too,  unless  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  be- 
cause Indians  were  not  good  rille-shols  and  their  guns  were  of 
poor  quality.  The  warriors  made'  up  in  a  measure  for  these  dc- 
liciencies  by  agility  and  cunning,  and  if  successful  in  getting 
near  enough  to  the  wagons  to  make  effective  the  bows  and  ar- 
rows which  all  carried,  they  made  it  pretty  warm  for  the  be- 
sieged. It  is  curious  that  Indians  rarely  attacked  after  dark, 
and  this  circumstance,  undoubtedly  insured  many  a  white  man's 
victory  over  his  dusky  foe.  After  beating  off  a  baud  of  wonld- 
bc  robbers  a  wagon  train  proceeded  on  its  way,  as  usual,  though 
a  man  or  two  might  be  missing  from  his  accustomed  place,  and 
on  the  battle-held  behind  lay  two  or  three  dead  oxen  or  horses. 

S times,  to  be.  sure,  the  result  was  different,  and  wheie  the 

"fighting  corral"  of  wagons  had  been  there  was  a  horrid  mass 
of  burned  wagons,  merchandise,  and  bodies,  while  away  in  the 
distance  was  a  lot  of  Indians  lugging  off  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carry. 

There  was  a  tremendous  responsibility  attached  to  the  po- 
sition of  chief  wagon-master.  He  was  held  to  strict  account 
for  all  the  goods  committed  to  his  care,  and  also  for  the  out- 
fit of  wagons,  cattle,  etc.  The  value  of  all  these  was  fre- 
quently far  above  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  a  single 
trip.  It  was  his  duty  to  get  the  train  through  safely  to  its  des- 
tination, and  to  do  this  he  had  not  only  to  overcome  all  difli- 
culties  in  the  way  of  accidents  and  obstacles  peculiar  to  rough 
roads,  but  to  take  command  in  Indian  battles,  and,  what  was 
worse,  prevent  his  own  men  from  mutinous  plans  having  for 
their  end  robbery  of  the  train.  There  were  a  good  many  hard 
characters  among  the  freighters,  and  it  occasionally  happened 
that  schemes  were  laid  among  the  crew  of  a  train  to  take  pos- 
session of  it  and  sell  the  goods  for  their  own  benefit,  even  if  kill- 
ing the  boss  was  necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  took 
no  small  amount  of  nerve  to  frustrate  such  a  scheme  when  discov- 
eied:  and  il  has  happened  occasionally  that  the  awful  plot  was 
earrii^jl  out  successfully,  the  mutineers  getting  away  with  their 
ill-gotten  booty,  and  selling  it  in  .some  distant  locality.  I'.iit 
there  are  no  wagon  trains  to  rob  nowadays. 
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LITTLE  SISTF.R  \vitli  //W//i</). 
OLDEK  BIKJTHIT.  (scornfully). 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 

'\VllAT    A     MIlMl:    'Ml    Kll.l,    TIIO-I      crNXIMi    MTn.l      BA1 

•How  SILLY,  SISTI.I:!     DoVT  v»r  K-snw '.'     Tun    i,i:nw  !" 


WHAT    IS    (JOINCi    ON    IN    JIMTOWN 

EXTRACTS    FKCI3I    "THE    PENNY    WIIIM'I.K"    OF   .IIJIT'iWX.   HI!     TiOl.llY 
WATKINS,   EDITOK. 

"Mu.  WAI.I.IE  ROBIN-OX  celebrated  his  seventh  birthday  on 
Tuesday  last.  Then-  v»as  a  magic-lantern  show,  cake,  ice- 
cream, and  a  call  for  tin.-  doctor  in  the  (.•veiling." 

"While  on  his  -way  to  school  last  Friday  morning  Jimmie 
Tompkins  met  an  imaginary  Indian  lichind  tlir  Methodist 
church.  With  great  proence  of  mind  .liiiiinic  thicw  a  glass 
agate  at  his  imaginary  fur,  and  dispersed  him.  The  only  hitter 
part  of  the  \ictorylies  in  the'  fact  that  the  glass  agate  went 
through  the  \vindo\v  of  the  church,  and  smashed  a  pane  of  glass, 
at  an  expense  of  .1  ininiie's  allowance  for  four  weeks.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  an  act  of  bravery  not  soon  to  he  forgotten." 

'•  Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  foolish  to  have  toothache 
«in  holidays.  The  hest  time  for  toothache  is  half  ]>ast  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  school  is  in  session.  Wise  hoys 
will  avoid  it-  at  all  other  times." 


A   DISCOVERY. 
IF  four  and  four  were  seventeen, 

And  twice  three  goats  a  pail  of  lard, 
It  wouldn't  make  much  difference  : 

This  'rithinetic  'd  he  just  as  Lard. 


and 


WALLIE'S  CATCH. 

"IT'S  always  winter  wLen  snow  comes,"  said  Wallie 
fall  when  rain  comes." 

"  Poh  !"  said  Jackie.    "  Rain  comes  in  summer  and  spring-  too." 
"Yes;  hut  it's  fall,  just  the  same,"  said  Wallie.      "  Kain-fall." 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

"  I'n  like  to  be  Napoleon  Bonaparte'."  said  Polly. 

"Well,  you  couldn't  be,  for  two  reasons.'1  said  Bob.  "First 
pla.ce,  you're  a  girl,  and  second  place,  you're  you.  Better  give 
up  wishing." 

A   REMINDER. 

"  WHK.N  my  grandma  spanks  me,"  said  Tonnnie,  "  it  reminds 
me  of  an  Irish  baby  I  know." 

"In  what  way?"  asked  bis  papa. 
"  It's  only  a  little  Pat,"  said  Tomuiie. 


AN  KX'I'I,1  \(H;iHNAItY    KITK- 

FLYIM;  TALK. 

"  I  (ill  ss  i"m  what  I  seed 
o'  th'  telygraft  w  ires."  said 
Old  Jack,  "'al  th'  boys  is 
git  t  in'  their  kites  onl.  Must 
ha'  been  a  hnnderd  an' 

eight     wrecked    'tween    here 

an'   a    mile    do\\  n  t  IT  si  iv,  i 

fill     here     \eslldd\.         There 

1  he\  \\  as  up  in  the  wires 
waggin'  their  tails  in  the 
w  ind  jest  like  as  though 
they  was  pleased  at  lindin' 
'cmselves  high  an'  dry  like 
up  in  the  air.  Wust  part 
o'  kile-ll\  in'  is  them  tely- 
graft wires — though  far  's 
that's  concerned  th'  wust 
thing  for  tclygraft  wires  is 
kitc-tlyiif,  so  's  t  lie  t  rouble 
's  'bout  even  on  both  sides. 
Y'  know  Ben  Franklin,  he 
discovered  tel\  graft  wires 
llyin'  a  kite  Nobody  know- 
ed anything  'bout  'lectricity 
till  Ben  went  out  t'  rly  a 
kite, an'  fust  thing — bang! 
he'd  discovered  it.  Kite 
must  a-caught  in  one  o'  th' 
wires  nobody  knowed  any- 
thing about,  and  Ben  got  to 
b<-  know  n  as  th'  Electrical 
C'lumhus.  D'  I  ever  11  y 
kites  m'self .'  Well.  I  guess 
I  hev.  Kite-time  1  never 

did  much  else  when  I  was  your  ages.  Yes,  indeed.  Flied  'em 
higher  'n  yon  kin  see,  too.  One  on  'em  went  up  so  high  I  never 
seed  it  again  :  but  the  queerest  thing — d'  I  ever  tell  ye  how-  I 

got  a  t  el  y  graft  ssage  through  my  kite?      It  was  very  fort'nale 

th'  way  it  happened.  Y'  see,  my  mother  was  very  nervous  about 
me,  an'  whenever  I  went  out  o'  her  sight  she  spent  th'  most  of 
her  time  a-wonderin'  would  I  ever  come  back.  That's  how  it 
was  this  time.  I  left  home  early  'fore  any  o'  the  family  was  up  ; 
hookiif  a  little  pic  for  uf  breakfast  out  o'  the  pantry,  an'  takin' 
my  kite  along.  I  was  goin'  to  have  a  day  o'  kite-flyin'.  I  didn't 
think  o'  how  my  poor  mother  'd  worry 'bout  me — bo\s  ne\er 
does,  which  is  one  o' the  bad  things 'bout  boys.  Well,  then,I 
was  off',  all  day,  havin'  an'  elegant  time,  when  all  of  a  suddent. 
'bout  four  o'clock  in  th'  afternoon,  my  kite  gets  caught  in  a  tely- 
graft wire  ;  a  telygraft  message  comes  along,  gets  sw  itched  off 
onto  the  kite-string,  comes  clickin'  down  th'  string,  up  my  arm, 
into  uiy  brain.  It  was  a  telygraft  to  my  uncle  Jim  liviu'  in 
town,  an'  said, '  Johnny  ain't  back  yet.  If  he  don't  get  back  be- 
fore six  I'm  goin'  to  give  him  a  lickin'.  Bring  me  up  a  good 
stout  rattan  whip.'  It  was  from  my  mother.  I  reck'nized  th' 
style,  an'  as  a  result  I  was  home  by  five  minutes  to  six." 

"  And  so  of  course  you  didn't  get  whipped  with  the  rattan  1" 
said  Tommy. 

••No.  ['escaped  that,"  said  Old  Jack.  "But  ma  didn't  say 
in  her  telygraft,  that  she  Lad  a  sLiugle  ready  iu  case  I  didn't  get 
back  afore  rive." 

"  And  did  you  ever  tell  her  about  your  getting  the  telegram  f" 
asked  Bobbie. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Old  Jack.  "  I  never  mentioned  that — fact  is, 
none  of  'em  did,  though  I  guess  ma  often  wondered  why  it  was 
Uncle  Jim  never  said  nothin'  'bout  riot  gettin'  it.  I  didn't 
speak  of  it,  because  I  might  ha'  been  arrested  by  th'  comp'ny  for 
stealin'  messages.  Ye,  see,  it  was  sent  collect,  an'  of  course 
nobody  never  havin' bee.ii  known  to  have  received  it,  the  com- 
p'ny lost  a  quarter — which  'Id  ha'  made  'em  mad  had  they  had 
Lave  knowed  it." 


SOilE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

TEACIIEK.  "  What  foreign  animal  bears  a  name  that  tells  the 
country  of  bis  birth  ?" 

TOMMY  TIIIIT.  "The  Bengal  tiger." 

Ui.oKiiiic  JAWLAY.  "The  Spanish  mackerel." 

WILLIE  WITLKSS.   "The  Welsh  rabbit." 

I'KIKI:  1'ILKATUICK.   "The  Kilkenny   cat." 

SAMMY  SIKUJT.  "The  Kusliin'  bear." 

ELIPIIALET  ELL>Ei;iiEKKY.  "  How  about  the  Gnaw-away  Rat  ?" 
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(  OMRADES. 

TKI;, 

HI  '  I.T.    is    our    pirt  Hie.       Joi'ko    ;|]|<1    J 
Slood    «  il  linnl    \\  inking   or   blinking. 
Just    like    two   slallles    llliilrr   Illr   .sky. 

1    don't    Kno\\    ol    \\hat    Jorko    \\:is    thinking, 

nmsl    confess   that    1    felt    ipnte   line1 
'l'li:it    \\r    could    lie    taken    togotlicl  : 
I'm   Jocko's  comrade,  and    In-    is   iniiir, 
And   we   face   iill    sorts  of  \\eallirr 

Never   mind    >m .  lVllo\\s:    I'm   a    lioy: 

l',nl    look    ;it    in\    do",,  and    tell    me 
If  \on   don't    envy   mi-  sonic  of  tin-  joy 

That  inn-  day   of  da\s   liofoll    1110, 
When  Jocko  came  strai'4lit    I y    hand   held   out, 

And   into  it,  most   scdateK  . 
Ihoppcd    that    great    inn//le  ;    no  yroul   or  pout. 

lint    tree   as  a   king,  and  stately  ! 

Tall;   of  yoni-  ]icts!      He's  more   than    a    pot! 

lie's   a    comrade,  1  rno.  as  a    brother! 
\Vilh  a   big  lirave  soul,  that's   too   proud    to  fret, 

That   wouldn't    change   me    lor  another! 
Jolly  ?      Of  course,  lor  the   road    \\  e   take' 

The  rough  or  the  smooth  glad-hearted! 
See.  \\  hat  a  l.eantiful  pici  lire  \\  e  make, 

We   two   who  ret  use   to   lie   parted. 


CAPTURED   BY  PIRATKS. 

BY   PAUL  HULL. 

IA^l  going  to  tell  yini  a  sea-story,  a  true  but  a  very  old 
story,  because  tlie  particulars  of  it  happened  nearly  t  wo 
hundred  years  ago,  when  my  great-grea-t-grandfather,  after 
\\  hom  I  am  named,  was  an  apprentice-boy  on  board  of  the 
fishing-sloop  Boiiito,  belonging  to  the  port  of  Boston,  iu 
Massachusetts.  In  th'ose  times  the  entire  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  West  Indies  were  infested  with  pirates,  the  most 
cruel  and  notorious  among  whom  was  one  by  the  name 
of  Ned  Low,  a  native  of  New  England. 

One  summer  afternoon  in  the  year  1720  the  Bonito  was 
riding  to  a  small  anchor  off  Half -Way  Rook,  which  is  just 
outside  the  harbor  of  Marblehead— an  Eastern  port  fa- 
mous in  these  days  as  the  headquarters  of  the  great  yacht 
el  uli  that  takes  its  name  from  the  locality.  The  sloop 
had  made  a  goodly  catch  of  rock  cod.  ami  was  about  to 
sail  for  home,  when  a  brig  was  observed  to  round  the 
point  of  high  land  which  acts  as  a  natural  breakwater  for 
the  harbor  of  Marblehead,  and  steer  a  course  that  prom- 
ised to  carry  her  close  to  the  sloop.  To  all  appearances 
the  former  was  a  peaceful  trader,  and  the  numerous  guns 
of  a  calibre  large  for  those  days  did  not  offer  occasion  for 
alarm,  as  it  was  usual  for  merchant  ships  to  be  provided 
with  batteries  as  a  means  of  defence  against  pirates  and 
other  foes. 

When  the  brig  had  drifted  down  close  to  the  sloop  she 
lowered  a  boat,  and  remained  hove  to  while  it  was  pulled 
in  the  direction  of  the  fisherman.  Thinking  that  the 
brig's  Captain  had  sent,  to  purchase  a  mess  of  fish,  no 
suspicions  were  entertained  when  the.  half-dozen  seamen 
rowed  alongside.  The  instant,  however,  that  the  deck 
was  gained  they  drew  pistols,  and  ordered  the  crew  into 
their  boat.  Resistance  being  useless,  the  three  men  and 
the  boy  obe3red  the,  order,  and  were  speedily  conveyed  to 
the  brig.  ;xu  sooner  did  they  set  foot  on  her  decks  than 
the  character  of  the  vessel  was  plainly  read  in  the  villa- 
nous  countenances  of  the  crew,  and  the  finery  and  arms  of 
various  descriptions  with  which  their  persons  were  adorn- 
ed. A  tall  ligure  was  walking  the  high  poop  of  the  pi- 
rate, dressed  in  a  gorgeous  green  velvet  coat  ornamented 
with  gold  lace  and  buttons  of  precious  metal.  Buff 
trousers  clasped  with  diamond  buckles;  silk  stockings 


and  fancy -colored  bo.ils  with  wide  tops  which  fell  in 
graceful  folds,  jdsl  below  the  knee;  a  w  ii  le  liri  mil  led  hat 
u|'  triu-  buccaneer  pattern  overhanging  a  handsome  and 
powerful  face,  and  adding  .1  shadou  to  skin  made  su  art  h\ 
li\  loii'j-  exposure  to  wind  and  weather;  a  long  thin  nose 
slightly  hooked;  a  determined  jaw;  piercing  gray  eyes; 
and  a  luxuriant  mustache  which  did  not  l'uli\  < -e.-il  the 

cruel  curves  of  the  delicately  cut  mouth  the-e  were  the 
striking  feat  1 1  res  of  the  pirate  chief  u  hose  name  ha-  been 
;i !  ready  mentioned. 

. \fter  a  .-hurt  lime  ('aplaiu  Low  addressed  the  new 
comers,  informing  them  that  they  could  have  the  option 
of  either  signing  the  articles  of  the  ship  or  being  pitched 
overboard  \\  ith  a  weight  at  their  feet.  The  master  of  the 
Huiiitn  attempted  to  argue,  but  was  cut  short  by  bcine. 
told  that  he  was  not  given  permission  to  talk;  that  if  he 
tried  any  further  remonstrance  it  would  be  a  signal  for 
him  to  be  sent  after  his  boat,  which,  having  been  brought 
alongside  and  relieved  of  its  cargo,  had  been  sent  adrift 
with  a.  big  hole  knocked  in  its  hull.  In  order  to  save 
their  lives  the  three  men  signed  the  agreement  whereby 
tin  \  bound  themselves  to  fight,  steal,  and  murder  under 
the  command  of  the  pirate  captain;  but  when  my  great- 
great-grand  fa  I  her  was  told  to  put  his  name  to  the  con- 
tract lie  resolutely  refused,  saying  that  he  would  sooner 
be  killed  than  become  a  pirate.  The  Captain  laughed  at 
him  at  lirst.  claiming  that  he  was  a  brave  boy,  and  would 
soon  learn  to  cut  a  throat  in  an  artistic  way  and  b.  eome 
a  respectable  pirate:  that  when  the  gold  pieces  and  .jewels 
were  being  distributed  he  would  be  as  greedy  for  his 
.diare  as  any  one  else  on  board.  To  all  the  chief's  coax- 
ing he  turned  u  deaf  ear,  and  held  out  against  putting  his 
name  to  such  a  wicked  paper.  His  stubbornness  at  last 
enraged  the  Captain  to  such  an  extent  that  he  struck 
him  over  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  one  of  his  pistols, 
knocking  him  senseless  to  the  deck. 

When  Paul  opened  his  eyes  he  found  himself  lying- 
close  to  the  bulwarks,  between  two  of  the  guns,  u  here  he 
had  been  tossed  by  one  of  the  pirates  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way  of  the  crew  as  they  moved  about  the  deck.  It 
was  now  late  in  the  day,  and  looking  out  through  one  of 
the  ports,  he  saw  with  a  sorrowful  heart  that  they  were 
on  the  ocean,  and  that  the  land  had  disappeared.  Shortly 
after  this  the  Captain  again  asked  him  to  sign,  and  being 
again  refused,  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined  below  until 
his  stubbornness  wore  away.  Here,  in  the  dismal  hold  of 
the  brig,  without  food  or  water,  and  overrun  at  limes  by 
the  rats  as  they  scampered  over  the  flooring,  the  boy 
passed  the  long  weary  night.  When  early  morning  came 
the  cover  of  the  little  booby  hatch  was  slid  back,  and  the 
brig's  cook,  a  savage,  burly  negro,  descended  into  the 
hold  to  chop  kindlings  for  his  fire.  Paul  chanced  to  be 
sitting  on  a  section  of  log  that  the  sable  individual  took 
a  fancy  to,  so  without  saying  a  word  he  politely  kicked 
the  boy  away,  and  was  about  to  break  it  up  with  an  axe, 
which  was  stuck  into  the  big  keelson,  when  an  idea  came 
to  him  that  he  was  too  big  and  strong  to  work,  so  lie 
pitched  the  instrument  to  the  young  captive,  saying: 

"  Come  yhar,  yo'  boy,  an'  split  de  wood;  wha'  fo'  yo' 
.sit  still  an'  see  gemenman  work?'' 

Paul  took  the  axe,  and  soon  broke  up  enough  wood  to 
satisfy  the  negro,  who  departed  with  the  remark: 

"  Dat's  all  yo'  good  fo',  yo'  brat  ob  a  chile.  No\v  chop 
plenty  mo',  an'  I  won't  kick  yo'  when  I  come  down 
'gain." 

Shortly  after  this,  fierce  commands  and  a  hurried 
trampling  of  feet  overhead  convinced  Paul  that  some- 
thing unusually  exciting  was  taking  place.  Next,  the 
booming  of  cannon  but  a  short  distance  away  was  an- 
swered by  rapid  discharges  of  the  guns  on  deck,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  splintering  wood  and  the  curses 
and  shrieks  of  the  pirate  crew.  Suddenly  a  slight  shock 
was  felt,  and  a  stream  of  light  poured  into  the  hold.  A 
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cannon-ball  liad  entered  just  under  the  deck,  and  passed 
out  on  the  opposite  side  a  little  lower  down. 

Bv  means  of  some  of  the  cook's  kindling  log's  Paul 
•climbed  high  enough  1o  look  out  through  the  splintered 
timbers.  Aliout  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away,  sweeping 
after  the  pirate  with  every  sail  set  and  the  English  Hag 
living  from  her  gall',  w .-is  a  small  man-of-war — so  small. 
in  fact,  that,  Paul's  sudden  glow  of  joy  at  the  thoughts  of 
rescue  was  immediately  followed  by  a  chill  of  disappoint- 
ment and  fear,  for  lie  knew  the  vessel  on  which  he  was  a 
prisoner  to  be  superior  in  size  to  the  ship  of  George  I., 
and  lie  remembered  that  on  the  preceding'  day,  when  he 
had  been  brought  on  lioard.  lie  had  counted  enough  guns 
to  far  outnumber  those  plainly  to  be  seen  on  the  King's 
cruiser. 

The  thought  of  their  own  superiority  seemed  all  at 
once  to  suggest  itself  to  the  pirate  Captain,  for,  instead  of 
continuing  his  flight,  he  shortened  sail  with  the  inten- 
tion of  having  a  pitched  battle  with  his  antagonist.  The 
commander  of  the  man-of-war  was  as  brave  as  the  other 
was  desperate,  for  he  too  reduced  his  canvas  and  ranged 
alongside,  continuing  to  pour  in  his  broadside's  as  quickly 
as  the  guns  could  be  served.  All  at  once  a  cry  of  exul- 
tation burst  from  the  fiends  on  deck,  and  Paul  saw  the 
foremast  of  the  cruiser  pitch  overboard,  and  leave  her  a 
helpless  hulk  to  be  battered  to  pieces  by  her  relentless 
foes.  The  pirates  at  once  drew  ahead,  and  crossed  the 
bows  of  their  enemy  so  as  to  rake  her.  On  board  the 
latter  heroic  exertions  were  made  to  clear  away  the 
wreck  and  bring  her  bow  guns  to  bear  upon  the  vessel 
from  whose  mast-head  fluttered  the  sinister  flag. 

An  inspiration  came  to  Paul.  Mounting  the  ladder,  he 
tried  the  hatch  slide  and  found  it  unlocked.  Descending, 
he  seized  the  axe  and  fell  to  work  low  down  upon  the 
side  of  the  vessel  between  the  frames.  The  bombardment 
and  trampling  on  deck  drowned  the  noise  made  by  chop- 
ping into  the  planking,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  suc- 
ceeded in  hacking  three  of  the  timbers  so  thin  in  places 
that  little  jets  of  water  penetrated  into  the  hold  ;  then 
stepping  to  one  side,  so  that  he  would  not  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  inpour,  he  struck  the  weakened  planks  each  a 
heavy  blow  with  the  back  of  the  axe,  commencing  with 
the  one  lowest  down,  and  in  an  instant  a  great  volume 
of  salt  water  with  a  fierce  roar  surged  into  the  brig. 
Paul  retreated  to  the  short  ladder  that  led  to  the  deck, 
and  watched  with  awe  the  water  rushing  in. 

Between  the  two  vessels  the  fight  went  stubbornly  on, 
for  the  man-of-war's  men  knew  that  no  quarter  was  to  be 
expected,  and  that  it  was  better  to  die  at  their  guns  rather 
than  to  suffer  a  more  ignoble  end  at  the  h'ands  of  their 
bloodthirsty  foes. 

The  water  was  half-way  up  the  ladder  before  the  pi- 
rates realized  that  their  vessel  was  sinking.  The  shouts 
of  the  officers  directing  the  men  to  man  the  pumps  could 
be  heard  above  the  din, and  a  moment  afterwards  the  quick 
clank,  clank  of  the  pump  brakes  gave  evidence  that  the 
crew  were  endeavoring  to  free  their  vessel.  Despite  their 
exertions,  Paul  could  see  that  the  water  was  growing 
higher  at  an  alarming  rate,  as  the  brig  had  now  settled 
sufficiently  low  to  bring'  some  of  the  shot-holes  even  with 
the  sea. 

The  fact  that  their  ship  was  doomed  soon  dawned  upon 
the  crew.  The  Captain's  voice  was  heard  ordering: 

"  Lower  the  boats.  The  cruiser  isn't  able  to  chase  us, 
and  we  can  get  away!" 

On  board  the  man-of-war  they  had  detected  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pirate,  as  their  cries  of  satisfaction  testified. 
Paul  heard  the  boats  splash  into  the  water,  and  the  mad 
rush  made  to  leave  the  ship;  then  all  was  still,  except 
the  gurgling  and  boiling  of  the  water  that  now  lapped 
close  to  his  feet.  After  waiting  a  moment  longer  the 
young  hero  pushed  back  the  hatch  slide  and  looked  out, 


but  except  for  several  dead  and  dying  men,  who  had  lately 
fought,  under  the.  black-flag  that  yet  Mew  aloft,  the  ship 
appeared  to  be  deserted.  .1  limping  oiil  on  I  be  deck,  Paul 
ran  to  the  rail  and  saw,  a  short  distance  away,  three  boats 
filled  with  the  pirates,  who  had  hoisted  lug  sails,  and 
were  speedily  widening  tiie  distance  between  them  and 
the  cruiser,  which  had  drifted  about,  a  quarter  of  a,  mile 
to  leeward.  .Mounting  the  poop  ladder.  I'aul  got  hold  of 
the  signal  halyards  and  hauled  down  the  hateful  piece  of 
bunting.  \\~hile  thus  engaged,  the  crew  of  the  Boiiilu 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  from  beneath  the  poop, 
where  they  had  hidden  when  the  pirates  rushed  for  the 
boats.  Joyful  indeed  were  the  greetings  exchanged  be- 
tween the  three  seamen  and  the  boy,  and  after  the  latter 
told  them  how  he  had  scuttled  the  brig  to  save  the  man- 
of-war  and  secure  their  own  release,  their  admiration  for 
the  daring  lad  knew  no  bounds. 

As  soon  as  the  pirates  deserted  their  ship  the  cruiser 
lowered  a  boat,  which  was  pulled  for  the  brig.  It.  flow 
ran  alongside,  and  none  too  soon,  for  the  vessel  was  in 
its  last  throes,  staggering  and  lurching  like  a  drunken 
person.  Before  the  boat  had  gained  a  hundred  yards  on 
its  return,  the  pirate  ship  swayed  once  or  twice  from  side 
to  side,  then  slowly  and  gracefully  sank,  her  masts  re- 
maining upright  until  the  wind-vane  at  the  mast-head 
reached  the  level  of  the  water  and  fluttered  its  good- by. 
Paul  was  made  a  hero  on  board  the  cruiser,  which  made, 
temporary  repairs  and  sailed  into  the  port  of  Boston 
several  days  later.  The  notorious  pirate  Captain  and  his 
evil  crew  escaped  to  continue  for  a  number  of  years  their 
unholy  calling,  but  at  last  the  red-handed  chief  was  cap- 
tured and  hung  in  chains  on  the  rocks  where  Execution 
Light-house  stands  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 


THE  CLEVERNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

rTniE  Frenchman  is  a  clever  prison.  :in<l  never  was  that  clcv- 
J  erne.ss  better  illustrated  than  in  I  lie  story  told  of  Lespes,  the 
French  journalist,  better  known  as  ••  Timothee  Triinm."  One 
dav  while'  at  -\\oik  lie  was  ili-auree.-i  hi  y  intruded  on  by  ;i  cred- 
itor, wlio  announced  his  intention  of  not  departing  until  lie  was 
paid.  1'ailey  proved  useless;  the  creditor  planted  himself  on  a 
chair,  and  Lespes  beheld  him,  with  consternation,  dra\r  bread 
and  cheese  from  his  pockets,  as  1  hoii^h  to  tort  ify  himself  a,na  i  nM 
events.  Several  hours  glided  by  ;  Lespes  had  icsumed  his  writ- 
ing and  finished  an  article.  The  creditor  showed  no  signs  of 
moving,  and,  from  the  glances  which  lie  cast  at  a  sofa,  was  evi- 
dently speculating  what  kind  of  a  bed  it  would  make.  Sud- 
denly Lespes  rose,  and  with  bits  of  newspaper  began  carefully 
blocking  all  the  apertures  through  which  air  could  come  into 
the  room.  He  then  made-  preparations  for  Lighting  a  charcoal 
lire;  but  before  applying  the  match,  pasted  on  the  wall  just  op- 
posite the  creditor's  eyes  a  paper  thus  laconically  worded, 
"Take,  notice  that  we  died  of  our  own  will." 

"What  are  you  doing?'1  exclaimed  _the  creditor,  quite  un- 
easily. 

"Your  .society  would  render  life  intolerable,  so  we  are 
going'  to  commit  suicide  together,"  answered  Timotbde,  tran- 
quilly. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  creditor  decamped. 


TIIE   MAY-QUEEN   PARTY. 

BY   EMMA    J.  QUAY. 

HAVE  you  ever  hunted  for  our  May-flower,  the  trail- 
ing arbutus,  or  ground-laurel?  If  not.  you  have 
lost  the  greatest  charm  of  spring.  It  is  shy,  and  you 
must  look  sharp  or  you  will  not  find  it;  oftentimes  it  is 
hidden  by  fallen  leaves.  In  color  it  is  pink  and  white, 
and  very  fragrant.  Its  home  is  in  the  woods,  and  it  is 
particularly  abundant  in  New  England. 

We  can  imagine  how  delighted  the  little  Pilgrim  chil- 
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PRESENTING    THE    MAT-QUEEN    WITH    HER   SCEPTRE. 

dren  were  when  they  met  its  kindly  greeting  after  their 
landing  from  the  Mayflower  ship.  It  must  have  helped 
to  keep  them  from  loneliness  in  this  strange  country. 
But  besides  the  arbutus,  many  other  flowers  are  included 
when  you  go  a-Maying — snowdrops,  daisies,  tulips,  hya- 
cinths, harebells,  primroses.  I  am  sure  you  must  know 
the  lines, 

"  Ring-ting,  I  wish  I  were  a  primrose— 
A   bright  yellow  primrose  blooming  in  the  spring.1' 

And  then  there  are  the  lilies-of-the-valley,  dall'odils,  wild 
roses,  all  sorts  of  fruit  blossoms,  and  violets  yellow, 
white,  purple,  and  blue. 

11  Welcome,  maids  of  honor, 
You  do  bring 
In  the  Spring, 
And   wait  upon   her." 

Thus,  you  will  see,  all  the  early  flowers  are  included  as 
"  May  blossoms,"  and  you  may  be  decked  with  wreaths, 
necklaces,  garlands,  posies  big  and  little,  and  carry  home 
bouquets,  boxes,  waving  branches — indeed,  be  almost  hid- 
den by  the  wealth  of  the  early  flowers  if  you  but  will. 

The  May  festival  is  a  very  old  one.  Tradition  says 
that  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ  there  lived 
in  Rome  a  beautiful  woman  called  Flora.  She  was  very 
rich,  and  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  entertainments 
to  which  she  invited  very  many  people,  and  the  costly 
gifts  which  she  was  constantly  bestowing,  she  was  haunt- 
ed with  the  idea  that  the  day  would  come  when  she  would 
be  forgotten.  So  she  thought  out  the  following  plan, 
which  she  knew  would  force  people  to  keep  her  in  mem- 
ory: 

She  made  a  will  leaving  her  large  fortune  to  the  city 
of  Rome,  provided  a  festival  was  given  in  her  honor  once 
a  year. 

This  caused  considerable  excitement  and  discussion 
among  the  Roman  Senators,  but  as  they  wanted  their  city 
to  have  Madam  Flora's  money,  they  decided  to  place 
her  among  their  deities,  of  which  (hey  already  had  thirty 
thousand.  They  designated  her  as  the  Goddess  of  Flow- 
ers, and  resolved  that  the  celebration  should  take  place 
about  May  1st,  and  be  called  "Floralia." 


As  all  readers  of  Knglish  history  know,  the  Romans 
came  to  live  in  Britain  many  hundreds  of  years  ay-o,  and 
when  they  came  they  brought  with  them  this  festival, 
which  proved  quite  as  popular  on  Knglish  soil  as  it  ever 
had  been  in  Italy.  Hut  the  Romans  \\ere  heathen,  and 
the  "nod  priest  (  I  regory  tried  to  (  'h rist la n i/e  I  hem.  Kind- 
ing  them  so  much  interested  in  their  games  and  festivals, 
he  used  these  as  one  means  to  eonverl  them,  and  there 
fore  the  heathen  feast  "  Floralia  "  heeame  the  ('liristian 
"Mayday  celebration."  And  it  has  been  commemorated 
in  almost  every  eoimlry  under  the  sun.  as  well  as  by  all 
classes  and  Conditions  of  people  lords,  hidies.  Kings  and 
Queens,  those  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  and  also  the, 
peasants,  and,  coming  over  into  our  own  ecu  n  try,  around 
the  .May-pole  and  under  the  blossom  branches  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich  dance  merrily. 

For  this  reason  a  May-Queen  party  is  conducted  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Very  simply  you  may  say:  "I  am  ar- 
ranging fora  Maying  party;  will  you  come?  I  shall  be 
so  glad  to  have  you."  And  without,  further  form  than 
the  above  invitation,  only  mentioning  the  time,  place  of 
meeting,  luncheon,  etc.,  everything  for  a  day's  out-door 
frolic  is  adjusted. 

But  the  correct  fashion  is  vastly  different.  The  invi- 
tation is  of  the  same  character  as  that  given  for  any  other 
party.  The  paper  on  which  the  invitation  is  engraved 
should  be  decorated.  The  decoration  should  be  suggestive 
of  the  occasion — a  trimmed  May-pole,  a  throne  for  the 
Queen,  or  the  Queen  herself.  Also,  in  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  invitation,  state  the  time  when  the  tally-ho  or 
carriages  will  start:  they  start  from  the  house  of  the 
giver  of  the  party.  A  good  hour  is  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
guests  should  be  there  ten  minutes  earlier. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  customary  to  go  very 
early  in  the  morning  of  May  1st  and  wash  your  face  in 

"beauty  dew,"  and  bring 
back  hawthorn  branches 
called  May-bloom;  an.d 
later  these  same  people 
would  erect  a  bower  for 
the  fairest  maid  of  the 


village,    and     af- 
ter crowning  her 
their    queen,    she 
would   sit   in  this 
bower    to    receive 
homage    and    ad- 
miration.    But  in 
this  nineteenth  century 
few  of   us  are  as   early 
risers    as    those    in    the 
olden     time.        Chaucer 
wrote,  "  For    May    wol 
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have  no  slogardie  a-niglit,"  but  lie  would  not  have  writ- 
ten those  words  had  lie  been  living1  now.  We  will,  then, 
try  to  think  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  wiser  for  wait- 
ing for  the  dew  to  dry  from  the  grass  and  flowers,  not- 
withstanding' the  promised  beauty,  for  in  .so  doing-  they 
save  themselves  from  sore  throats  and  colds  of  one  and 
another  character,  which  in  our  climate  would  be  the  di- 
rect result  of  wet  feet  and  damp  clothing-. 

All  Maying-  parlies  should  be  in  chargeof  a  chaperone, 
not  only  for  Madam  Grundy's  sake,  who 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  talking-,  but  because 
there  is  then  some  one  older  than  yourself  to 
consult  with  in  case  of  need,  as  also  some 
one  to  superintend  those  who  would  arrange 
the  refreshment  table.  And  as  this  party 
must 

"fall  upon  a  ilav 
In   the  merry  month  of  May," 

everybody  should  wear  holiday  attire,  as, 

"In   the  day   when   we  went  gypsy  ing, 

A  long  time  ago, 
The  lads  and  lassies  in   their  best 
Were  dressed  from  top  to  toe." 

In  France  this  day    was    dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  must  popular  girl   was  called 
the  "Lady   of  the  May."      She    was  always 
crowned   and  adorned    with    llowei's,  and   sat 
in  state  on  a  miniature  throne  made  of  flow- 
ers and   branches, 
vhile     her    maids 
of    honor    begged 
for  money  from  all 
who     passed     that 
way,  to  be  spent  on 
the  religious  feast 
held  later. 

And  our  May- 
Queen  can  have 
her  white  frock 
too,  as  dainty  and 
pretty  as  that  of 
any  Parisian  maid- 
en, if  she  will  only 
wear  warm  tlan 
nels  underneath  it. 
Remember  that 
though  May  days 
are  oftentimes 

warm    and    sunny 
even     to     uncom- 
fortableness,    their 
temperature      can 
not  be  depended  upon. 

The  May-Queen  should 
lie  arranged  for  by  the 
giver  of  the  party,  and 
also  her  six  maids  of 
honor.  The  Queen  only 
wears  white.  The  maids 
should  wear  frocks  of 
different  hue,  and  each 
represent  a  woodland 
flower  or  fern.  For  ex- 
ample, rose  pink  garland- 
ed with  pink  rose-buds 
and  roses;  baby-blue  and 

forget-me-nots ;  pale  violet  and  violets ;  cowslipyellow  and 
cowslips;  Nile-green  and  maidenhair-fern,  etc.  The  guests 
should  wear  flowers,  and  may  or  may  not  represent 
flowers,  as  they  choose.  Only  they  must  wear  gay  attire. 
The  boys  might  dress  as  gentlemen  of  the  court,  adopt- 
ing the  fashion  of  princes,  lords,  pages;  and  do  not  for- 
get the  fool,  with  his  cap  and  bells,  to  amuse  the  Queen. 


ESCORTING    TH1C    U.UKKN    To    THK    SEAT    Of    HONOR. 


Or  all  may  wear  grotesque  apparel— it  is  go-as-you-please 
fashion— only  if  the  grotesque  is  decided  upon  all  should 
adopt,  it;  the  Queen  could  personate  Maid  Marian,  with 
gilt  crown  on  her  head,  and  one  of  the  boys  assume  the 
character  of  Robin  Hood. 

It  would  be  a  delight  could  all  of  these  occasions  have 
a  May-pole,  wound  about  with  gay  color,  and  long  rib- 
bon streamers  firmly  fasten, •,!  .-it,  the  top,  which  during 
the  dances  should  be  braided  and  unbraided  again  and 

again.      It  requires 

a  tall  straight  tree, 
which  should  be 
firmly  set  in  the 
ground,  after  the 
order  of  a  flag-staff'. 
The  tallest  May- 
pole ever  set  up  in 
England  was  on 
the  Strand,  Lon- 
don, and  was  one 
hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four feet  high. 
A  pole  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground, 
however,  will  give 
just,  as  much  plea- 
sure at  the  ordina- 
ry May-Queen  par- 
ty. Around  it  join 
hands,  and  sing 
any  familiar  Eng- 
lish ballads,  or 
songs  from  the  op- 
era of  Koljin  Hood. 
It  might  be  well  to 
have  a  rehearsal  of 
two  or  three  songs 
beforehand,  if  you 
should  be  particu- 
lar about  your  mu- 
sic at  the  time  of 
the  party.  As  for 
dances, they  should 
be  intermingled 
with  the  songs, 
.  waltzes,  niazour- 

kas,  schott isches — 
any  dance  that  you 
may  know.  Besides 
this,  play  one  and 
another  ring  game, 
even  if  yon  are  ever 
such  big  boys  and 

girls.  Always  remember  to  pay  homage 
to  your  Queen,  being  sure  that  she  is  lead- 
ing. 

Whoever  gives  the  party  is  of  course 
responsible  for  refreshments,  which  are 
usually  served  picnic  fashion  on  long  ta- 
bles in  the  woods,  near  to  the  place  where 
the  games  are  played.  The  provisions 
should  be  carried  in  a  separate  wagon,  and 
be  kept  out  of  sight  until  it  is  time  for 
lunch.  The  tables  may  be  made  very  at- 
tractive by  means  of  mosses,  wild  flow- 
ers, and  grasses.  One  such  table  was 
of  exquisite  beauty,  its  only  adornment  being  ferns. 
A  border  of  them  was  pinned  or  basted  all  around  the 
cloth,  made  higher  at  the  corners.  A  large  cut-glass 
bowl  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  filled  with  maiden- 
hair, and  two  tall  slender  .vases,  one  shorter  than  the 
other  and  tilled  with  flue  ferns  and  vines,  stood  at  irregu- 
lar distances.  When  the  refreshments  are  ready,  the 
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Queen    and    lc;ul   her  1"  tlie   POM 
t,jon    df    honor.       Nexl     lo    Follow    should    lie    Ilic    maids   of 

,r,  and  the  rest  as  they  will.      In  every  instanc.    tin 
must  be  first  served;  indeed,  she  should  be  shown 
everj   consideration. 

The    Queen's    thn Should    he    erected    near   the    Ma\ 

pole,  li  is  general!]  made  m  a  sort  of  bower  of  bushes. 
Sometimes  a  large  stone  has  to  form  the  seal ;  cover  tins 

with  (lowers,  so  thai  \oiir  ((>ueen  is  really  sitting  ill  a 
Moral  chair.  .Make  her  croun  before  lea  \  I  ng  home ;  it 
can  lie  .MI!  oal  of  pasleboa  rd.  and  co\  ered  \\  ith  "ill  paper, 
and  uhen  you  n'et  to  the  lields  twine  (lowers  around  it; 
or  you  ma\  assimilate  a  crown  with  a  wreath  of  wild 
flo  rers.  In  either  case  present,  it  to  her  with  great  for- 
mality. Having  led  her  near  the  throne,  two  of  the  boys 
should  stand  on  either  side  of  her.  and  suspend  the  crown, 
between  them,  immediately  above  her  head.  While  they 
are  in  this  position,  the  hostess  must  step  towards  the 
Queen  and  say,  "In  the  name  of  this  court,  we  crown  you 
(t)neen  of  May."  The  boy  standing  at  her  right  then  leads 
her  to  the  throne;  when  she  is  seated,  the  other  boy  pre- 
sents her  sceptre,  and  her  entire  court  sing  a  chorus  pre- 
viously decided. 

The  girls  might  all  carry  wooden  hoops,  and  having 
wound  llowers  around  them,  take  them  to  some  poor  child 
or  sick  mother  or  sister  on  their  return  home,  and  so  have 
the  pleasantest  sort  of  an  ending  to  the  May-Queen  party. 
In  our  jov  and  gladness  under  the  cloudless  sky,  on  a 
mo-s-covered  walk,  with  violets  and  other  wild  llowers 
at  our  feet,  we  should  not  forget  the  many  more  to  whom 
such  a  party  would  seem  almost  as  a  day  in  Paradise. 


THE     FUR  =  SEAL'S     TOOTH:* 

BY    KIl.'K   MUNKoi:. 

CHAPTER     XVII. 

CRUEL    K1LLINO    OF    MOTHER    SEALS. 

IT  was  because  Captain  Duff  wanted  more  seal-skins, 
and  because  the  seals  insisted  in  resorting  to  Bering 
Sea,  that  he  had  taken  the  Si'inncir  into  those  waters. 

"  I  shall  pay  you  the  same  commission  as  the  other 
hunters  for  this  day's  work.  Ryder."  said  Captain.  Duff, 
a  day  or  two  later,  when  the  Si'itnii'ic  was  well  into  |-!er- 
ing  Sea,  "and  the  hunter  making  the  biggest  si-ore  to-day 
will  get  a  ten-dollar  bonus.  The  same  will  be  given  to  the 
steersman  of  his  boat,  and  half  as  much  to  bis  boat-puller." 

"  Hurrah  for  Captain  Duff !"  yelled  Oro  Dunn.  "That 
bonus  has  got  to  come  to  my  boat,  or  I'm  no  shot." 

"  Don't  ye  be  too  sure  of  that!''  shouted  Ike  Croly, 
whose  boat  had  pushed  off.  "  I've  already  laid  out  to 
spend  that  money  myself." 

"  Oh,  you  have,  have  you;''  muttered  Phil  with  all 
the  old  pride  iu  his  reputation  aroused.  "  IVrhaps  you'd 
batter  not  spend  it  until  you  get  it.  though." 

"Come  back  to  the  sch -v  with  each  do/en  that  ye 

get,  and  we'll  take  care  of  'em  here,"  was  Captain  Duff's 
parting  instruction  as  the  boats  put  oil'. 

Never  had  Phil  imagined  that  so  many  seals  existed  as 
be  saw  that  day.  nor  did  it  seem  possible  that  these  could 
be  the  same  shy  creatures  be  bad  encountered  in  the 
North  Pad  lie.  In  the  excitement  of  making  a  score  be 
forgot  all  that  he  had  said  about  seal-killing  being  butch- 
ery, and  tired  at  every  mark  with  the  reckless  ardor  of  an 
enthusiastic  sportsman. 

Five  times  durinir  that  day  of  slaughter  did  the  mate's 
boat  return  to  the  schooner,  and  each  time  she  bore  a 
do/en  seals.  On  the  last  return  trip  she  was  laden  to  the 
gunwales  with  a  dozen  and  two  more. 

"Never  in  all  my  experience  did  I  see  sich  a  day's 
haul  of  seals!"  exclaimed  Jalap  Coombs.  "And  I  only 
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wish  m.\   friend,  old  Kite  Roberson,  war  here  to  see  whal 

a    Yankee  hoy   kin  do  with  a.  |>opgiin." 

"I'm  glad  he  isn't,"  replied  Phil,  who,  weary  and  aching 
all  over,  was  I"  ginning  to  feel  a-bamed  of  and  disgusted 

with   hi.-,  day   (if   kil  1 1 1  ej  . 

As  be  clambered  up  over  the  schooner's  side    he  caught 

:-!•_'  hi  of  something  that  caused  him  to  start  back  as  though 

he  had  I u  struck.  (  )n  the  deck,  mingled  with  blood 

and  blabber,  was  a  white  Him!  that  ran  to  the  scuppers 
and  trickled  from  them  in  streams. 

"What  is  it  :"  demanded  Phil,  hoarsely,  of  one  of  the 
crew,  who  was  busily  skinning  a  seal.  As  lie  asked  the 
question  he  pointed  a  trembling  linjjer  to  a  pool  of  the 
while  lluid. 

"Thai!'  answered  the  man,  indifferently.  "Why. 
that's  milk  from  the  cows  you  fellows  have  been  briii'j  iirj 
iu  today." 

"You  mean  seal  mothers:    Where  are  their  young?" 

"  What!  the  pups?     Back  on  the  rookeries,  of  course." 

"And  whal    will  become  of  them;" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  they'll  die  after  a  while. 
But  what  ails  you;  Be  you  sick?"  The  man  paused  for 
a  moment  in  his  work  and  gazed  curiously  at  Phil's  face. 

"Sick!  Yes,  I  am  sick  at  heart  !"  cried  the  conscience- 
stricken  lad.  before  whose  mental  vision  was  Hashing  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  helpless  and  starving  pups  whose 
mothers  he  had  slaughtered.  He  seemed  to  see  them  dying, 
after  days  of  suffering,  and  for  a  moment  be  felt  all  the 
horror  that  comes  to  him  who  has  committed  a  murder. 

He  was  restored  to  his  surroundings  by  (  'aptaiu  Duff's 
loud  voice  calling  out:  "Hello,  Ryder!  Here's  your 
bonus;  for  you're  high  line  to-day.  If  ye'll  only  do  as 
well  to-morrow  and  the  day  after,  I'll  promise  to  sta  H  ye 
for  Sitka  by  steamer  afore  the  week's  out." 

Thus  saying,  the  speaker  extended  toward  the  lad  the 
reward  he  had  promised  for  that  day's  butchery-  a  ten- 
dollar  gold  piece. 

With  a  cry  of  rage  and  a  savage  motion  Phil  snatched 
the  glittering  coin,  and  with  all  his  might  flung  it  from 
him  into  the  sea.  Then  confronting  the  amazed  man  with 
blazing  eyes  and  a  wrathful  voice,  he  almost  screamed: 
"Did  you  think  I  would  take  your  blood-money?  I've 
sunk  as  low  as  murder,  1  know,  but  not  so  low  as  to  lake 
money  for  it!  And  bad  as  1  am.  you  are  a  thousand  times 
worse,  for  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing',  while  \oii 
knew  all  the  time  and  urged  me  on.  But  never,  so  long 
as  I  live,  will  I  take  the  life  of  another  of  those  harmless 
creatures.  Never!  never!" 

' '  What  ever  does  the  boy  mean  ?  Has  he  lost  his  senses 
and  gone  mad  ;"  cried  the  Captain,  in  bewilderment,  at  the 
same  time  retreating  a  step,  as  though  fearful  that  Phil 
was  about  to  spring  at  him. 

At  that  moment  came  a  startling  interruption  of  this 
tragic  scene.     It  was  the  deep  boom  of  a  heavy  gun,  e\ 
idently  fired  from  a  considerable  distance  to  windward. 

Instantly  all  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction,  where 
through  the  twilight  was  still  distinctly  to  be  seen  a  white 
steamer,  with  a,  cloud  of  black  smoke  pouring  from  her 
yellow  funnel,  ami  headed  in  their  direction. 

The  exclamation  of  "A  cutter!"  was  heard  from  a  dozen 
lips  at  once,  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  one  of  those  handy 
little  government  cruisers  that  are  so  dreaded  by  evil- 
doers, and  afford  so  great  a  protection  to  honest  sailors. 
She  had  lired  a  blank  shot  from  her  single  gun  as  a  com- 
mand for  the  Si'itiiii'ir  to  lie  to  and  await  her  coming. 

The  schooner  was  under  way,  and  running  down  the 
wind  to  the  eastward  under  easy  sail.  Captain  Duff  could 
not  afford  to  be  caught  thus,  red-handed  as  it  were,  with 
the  bodies  of  recently  killed  seals  on  his  deck,  and  the 
green  hides  of  others  still  unstowed.  The  steamer  was 
yet  a  mile  away.  The  Si'iini/'ir  was  remarkably  fast  ill  a 
moderate  bree/.e  and  smooth  water,  and  night  was  coining 
on.  He  could  at  least  gain  time  enough  to  conceal  his 
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illegal  freight  and  to  transform  his  vessel,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  into  an  ordinary  fisherman.  He  might  po> 
sihly  escape  entirely,  and  ihe  chance  was  worth  taking. 

'•  llriiig  her  on  the  wind  !"  he  shouled  to  the  man  at  the 
\\heel.  •'Trim  in!  trim  in!  Up  with  your  main-top- 
sail, living-jib,  and  jib-topsail:  Lively,  lads!  lively! 
Drop  everything  else,  and  yet  sail  onto  her!  Mr.  Coombs, 
break  out  the  main  stay  sail  and  set  it.  Here,  you!  Help 
me  yet  in  these  boats!" 

Phil  was  so  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment that  before  he  knew  what  he.  was  about  he  found 
himself  working  furiously  with  the  Captain  and  I  wo  other 
men  a!  gelling  the  boats  that  were  still  towing  alongside 
out  of  the  water  and  on  deck. 

By  the  time  this  was  done  the  schooner  was  hauled  011 
.in  e;isy  b  iwline.  which  was  her  best  point  of  sailing,  and 
with  every  stitch  of  canvas  that  could  be  packed  on  her, 
was  tearing  through  the  water  so  swiftly  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  even  a  steamer  could  catch  her. 

''Blow,  good  wind,  blow!"  shouted  Captain  Duff,  as 
lie  stood  on  the  after-deck,  critically  eying  his  sails. 
Phil  Ryder  stood  a  short  distance  from  him,  watching  the 
cutter,  and  experiencing  a  return  of  the  bitter  feelings  he 
had  forgotten  during  the  recent  period  of  excitement  and 
action. 

"Oh.  I  hope  she  will  catch  us!"  lie  exclaimed,  aloud, 
though  unconsciously. 

Just  then  a  second  gun  was  fired  by  the  pursuer,  and 
with  an  angry  scream  a  shot  Hew  over  the  schooner,  and 
plunged  into  the  water  far  ahead. 

''Then  go  below,  ye  swab,  and  stay  there!"  roared  Cap- 
tain Duff,  furious  at  both  the  shot  and  Phil's  words.  As 
he  spoke  he  gave  the  lad  a  violent  shove  that  landed  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  cabin  stairs,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
slide  was  drawn  to  over  his  head. 

CHAPTER     XVIII. 
CHASED  BY    A   REVENUE-CUTTER. 

As  Phil  picked  himself  up  from  the  cabin  floor,  his 
whole  frame  ablaze  with  anger,  he  muttered  through  his 
clinched  teeth,  "  If  that  brute  thinks  I  am  going  to  stay 
down  here  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  he  is  mightily  mistaken, 
that's  all." 

Then,  with  a  boldness  born  of  his  hitler  feelings,  he 
made  his  way  through  the  narrow  passage  into  the  yalley, 
out  through  it  to  the  deck,  and  walking  deliberately  aft, 
assumed  his  former  position. 

The  Captain  glared  savagely  at  the  only  member  of 
his  crew  who  dared  to  openly  defy  him,  but  seemed  un- 
certain how  to  act.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  both  of 
them  that  in  this  emergency  their  attention  was  directed 
from  each  other  by  a  third  shot  from  the  cutter. 

Ere  the  cutter  could  fire  another  shot  darkness  had  so 
shut  in  tbat  neither  vessel  was  visible  from  the  other,  and 
only  a  red  glow  at  the  top  of  her  funnel  marked  the  pur- 
suer's position. 

Little  by  little  Captain  Duff  altered  his  course  by  hug- 
ging the  wind  a  trifle  more  closely,  until  at  length  even 
the  glow  above  the  cutter's  funnel  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  nor  the  beat  of  her  screw  heard.  Then  tbe  red  faced 
master  of  the  Seamen-,  realizing  that  he  had  escaped  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  gave  a  hoarse  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 

Phil  found  Serge  quite  as  indifferent  to  the  result  of  the 
chase  as  himself,  though  somewhat  more  nervous  con- 
cerning the  shots,  and  much  relieved  when  he  found  there 
were  to  be  no  more.  When,  an  hour  later,  supper  was 
served  aboard  the  schooner,  the  lads  ate  theirs  together 
on  deck.  Then  when  Serge  was  relieved  from  watch. 
Phil  crept  into  the  narrow  forecastle  bunk  with  him,  and 
they  shared  it  together  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

While  our  lad  was  not  willing  to  trust  himself  within 
reach  of  Captain  Duff's  arm  during  tbe  hours  of  darkness, 


he  was  so  ready  to  defy  him  by  daylight  that  in  the  niorn- 
ing  he  returned   to  the  cabin  for  breakfast,  during  whieb 

al    boih    lie  Mini    bis    table  companions,  including  the 

('aplain.  preserved  nil  unbroken  silence. 

The  schooner,  having  been  kept  under  full  sail  all  night, 
was  felt  by  all  hands  to  have  placed  many  miles  of  sa  ft  I  \ 
between  herself  and  her  pursuer  by  sunrise,  or  at  least  by 
the  time  the  sun  u  as  supposed  to  have  risen  beyond  the 
dense  fog- bank  in  which  the  Steamew  was  again  enveloped, 
So  conlidenl  was  ('aptiin  Duff  that  he  was  beyond  his 
enemy's  reach  that,  his  cupidity  being  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  a  sleeping  seal,  he  determined  to  have  one  more 
day  of  slaughter  before  leaving  those  waters.  He  there 
fore  ordered  out  the  boats,  and  charged  the  hunters  to  do 
their  best,  as  this  would  be  their  last  chance  of  that  sea- 
son to  make  any  money  by  seal-killing. 

To  the  amazement  and  consternation  of  the  entire  crew, 
the  youngest  of  the  hunters,  boldly  facing  the  bully,  of 
whom  they  stood  so  greatly  in  awe,  refused  point-blank 
to  fire  a  shot  at  a  seal, 

"I  said  last  evening,  when  I  discovered  the  crime  of 
which  1  had  been  guilty,  that  I  would  never  shoot  another 
seal,  and  I  never  will,"  said  Phil,  with  all  the  decision  of 
which  his  voice  was  capable. 

"  Mr.  Coombs,"  said  the  Captain,  in  the  blandest  of 
tones,  stepping  to  the  rail  and  addressing  the  mate,  who 
had  already  entered  his  boat,  "  will  you  oblige  me  by 
passing  up  that  water-breaker?  Thank  you.  And  that 
hag  of  biscuit,  if  you  please?  Now,  ye  mutinous  young 
swab!"  he  roared,  turning  to  Phil  with  an  abrupt  change 
of  voice  and  manner,  "get  into  that  boat,  quick!  afore  I 
throw  ye  in  !'' 

"  Certainly,  sir,  I  will  get  into  the  boat,  for  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  mutinous,  but  I  have  promised  myself  not  to 
shoot  any  more  seals,  and  1  cannot,  break  a  promise." 

"  Humph  !"  growled  Captain  Duff,  "  we'll  see  what  your 
promises  amount  to.  There  is  neither  food  nor  water  in 
your  boat,  and  I'll  see  that  neither  you  nor  those  with 
you  get  a  mouthful  of  either  till  ye  bring  back  a  load  of 
seals  or  their  skins.  Yon  may  choose  to  make  your  com- 
panions suffer  for  your  fool  notions,  but  I  rather  guess 
they'll  find  away  to  make  you  change  your  mind.  Shove 
off!" 

When  the  schooner  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  fog,  Serge 
rested  on  his  oars,  and  turning  to  his  friend,  asked,  "Do 
you  mean  to  stick  it  out,  Phil?" 

"I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  shoot  a  seal  this  day," 
was  the  quiet  reply. 

"Well,  then,  though  I  can't  exactly  understand  your 
feelings  in  this  matter,  I'll  see  you  through  with  it,  and 
stand  by  you  to  the  end,  and  here's  my  hand  on  it." 

"Thank  you,  old  fellow!"  and  with  the  warm  hand- 
clasp that  passed  between  the  two  lads  the  young  hunter 
felt  that  his  cause  was  won. 

"  Is  it  a  clear  case  of  conscience  with  ye,  lad?"  inquired 
the  mate. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is.'' 

"  Then  ye  can  count  me  on  your  side  too;  for,  as  old 
Kite  Roberson  uster  say,  ;  any  man  as  '11  go  back  on  his 
conscience  ain't  no  right  to  call  hisself  a  man,'  and  them's 
likewise  my  sentiments." 

In  the  mean  time  seals  were  gambolling  about  the  boat 
on  all  sides,  and  gazing  fearlessly  at  them  from  the  wave 
crests  raised  by  a  rapidly  freshening  bree/.e.  while  the 
distant  sounds  of  rapid  firing  told  of  the  work  being  per- 
formed by  the  other  hunters.  The  occupants  of  the 
mate's  boat  talked  in  low  tones  of  their  situation  and  its 
possible  results,  while  their  craft  drifted  with  the  wind 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

Suddenly  Jalap  Coombs  lifted  his  hand  for  silence,  and 
listened  intently  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  "  There's 
a  screw-steamer  bearing  down  on  us,  and  she's  not  far 
away." 


.11  :ST    THEN    A     SKCONI)    SHOT    WAS    FIIIKII    BY    THE    Pl'KsfKK 


The  conn uling  officer  of  the  United  Slides  revenue- 

cutter  Phoca  was  a  far  shrewder  man  than  Captain  Duff 
had  given  him  credit  for  being.  Although  lie  had  been 
disappointed  at  not  overliauling-  the  Seamew  before  dark- 
nevs  hid  her  from  view,  he  by  no  means  crave  up  all  hope 
of  capturing  the  saucy  schooner,  cleverly  as  she  had  es- 
caped him  for  the  time  being.  Watching  her  through  a 
powerful  glass,  long  after  she  was  lost  to  the  unaided 
vision,  he  noted  that  she  was  gradually  hauling  on  the 
wind,  and  shaped  his  own  course  accordingly.  Shortly 
before  daylight  he  slopped  bis  engines,  and  set  a  do/en 
pair  of  the  keenest  ears  among  his  crew  lo  listening  for 
any  sounds  that,  might  come  over  the  fog-obscured  waters. 
He,  too,  heard  the  splashing  of  frolicking  sea  Is,  and  wisely 
concluded  that.  a.  skipper  who  was  so  anxious  to  Secure  a 
few  skins  as  to  be  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  hunt  i  irj'  I  hem 
in  Bering  Sea  would,  in  his  present  state  of  fancied  se- 
curity, try  fora  few  more  before  leaving  it  for  good.  Not 
long  after  this  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  was  proved 
by  the  sound  of  shots  borne  faintly  down  the  wind 
through  the  heavy  air.  (Juickly  was  the  I'lnn-n  got 
under  way.  and  stealthily,  like  the  white  ghost  of  a  ship, 
she  sped  through  the  mist  in  the  direction  of  the  shot-; 

"We'll  pick  up  the  hunting-boats  and  their  crews  first,'' 
said  the  Commander  to  his  First  Lieutenant.  "Then 
Mr.  Skipper  will  tind  himself  too  short-handed  to  make 
sail  in  a  hurry,  and  I  rather  guess  that,  like  Davy  Crock- 
ett's coon,  he  will  conclude  to  come  down." 

This  plan  worked  so  well  that  in  less  than  an  hour 
from  that  time  Captain  Duff,  Ike  Croly,  Oro  Dunn,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Sfitmcirx  company  found  themselves 
prisoners  on  board  the  revenue  cutter  Phoca,  while  their 
own  craft  was  in  charge  of  a  prize-crew  of  bluejackets 
detailed  for  that  duty. 

In  the  excitement  attending  this  capture,  and  the  hur- 


ried transfer  of  crews,  the  fact  that  a  boat  containing  the 
schooner's  mate  and  two  others  was  missing  was  entire!  v 
overlooked  until  the  vessels  were  again  under  way. 
Then,  though  guns  were  lired.  and  several  hours  were 
spent  in  search  for  the  lost  boat,  no  trace  of  it.  was  found. 
In  the  mean  time  the  wind  freshened  so  rapidly  into  a 
gale  that,  finally,  fearful  for  the  safety  of  the  craft  in  his 
charge,  with  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
under  their  lee,  the  Commander  gave  the  reluctant  order 
to  run  for  a  pass,  and  the  open  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Thus  it.  happened  that  the  boat  in  whose  occupants  u  e 
are  most  interested  was  left  tossing  alone  on  the  storm- 
lashed  waters  of  that  desolate  sea.  Although  its  crew 
were  thus  placed  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  even  danger 
ous  position,  it  was  one  for  which  they  had  only  themselves 
to  blame.  So  dose  had  the  Phix'n  passed  to  them  that 
they  might  easily  have  hailed  her  and  been  picked  up, 
had  they  chosen  to  do  so.  Instead  of  (his  they  kept  per- 
fectly i|iiiei.  or  only  conversed  in  low  tones,  and  congrat- 
ulated each  other  that,  owing  to  Phil's  lirnines>,  no  shots 
by  which  their  presence  would  have  been  betrayed  had 
been  fired  from  their  boat  that  morning.  Their  rea-<>n 
for  this  action  was  that  they  were  unanimous  indesirinj 
to  escape  capture— Jalap  Coombs,  because  he  had  no  lik- 
ing for  an  imprisonment,  or  at  least  a  long-  residence  on 
shore  in  enforced  idleness;  Phil,  because  his  heart  uas 
set  on  reaching  Sitka  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  fancied 
the  captured  schooner  would  be  taken  to  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco;  and  Serge  on  the  general  theory  that  it  is  a 
bad  thing  to  be  captured  under  any  circumstances. 

Besides,  when  by  the  sounds  that  came  over  the  sea 
the  mate  felt  assured  that  the  Si'timi'ir  had  been  taken, 
In-  proposed  a  plan  which  seemed  so  feasible  that  both 
lads  readily  agreed  to  it. 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 
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MRS.   GKAYIIKVS   YOUNG  KOOSTEB. 

IIY    I.1LLIK    HAMILTON    FRENCH. 

MRS.  GRA  YUEN  always  wanted  to  be  very  quiet  when 
she  had  to  sit,  which  was  why  this  last  nest  of  hers 
was  hidden  'way  off  in  a.  corner  of  the  barn  on  a.  pile  of 
loose  hay.  It  was  certain  ly  still  enough  there.  Except 
when  Edith  Dean  came  and  looked  at  her  once  or  twice, 
Mrs.  (jraylien  saw  not.hing  in  the  hay-loft  for  the  three 
weeks  she  sat  there  but  the  yellow  jackets  and  the  spiders 
moving  in  and  out  ainonu  the  eohwebbed  rafters  over- 
head. The  only  sounds  she  ever  heard  were  made  by  the 
long  slender  branches  of  the  willow-tree  trailing  back 
and  forth  across  the  shingled  roof. 

All  at  once,  however,  on  a  warm  August  morning  the 
stillness  of  the  place  was  broken,  and  fourteen  small 
chickens  began  to  chirp  at  once.  First  one,  then  another 
pair  of  bright  little  black  eyes  peeped  out  from  among-  the 
feathers  of  Mrs.  Grayhen's  soft  breast.  Then,  with  loud 
chirps  of  alarm,  all  the  eyes  disappeared  again,  as  if  one 
glance  of  the  world  they  had  just  come  to  live  in  was  all 
tho>e  young  chickens  ever  wanted  to  take. 

Such  lovely  children  might  have  made  any  mother 
happy.  But  Mrs.  Grayhen  did  not  look  so.  In  fact,  she 
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you  ever  know  another  like  her!  Fourteen  chickens, 
I  do  declare,  and  each  one  perfect.  And  such  an  excel- 
lent mother,  too,"  said  an  old  grandame.  But  one  of 
M  r>  I 'ill  let's  chickens  said,  "But  I'm  glad  she's  not  my 
mother." 

Edith,  the  Chaplain's  daughter,  for  Mrs.  Grayhen  lived 
at  West  Point,  was  sitting  on  the  barn-door  step  nursing 
a  chicken  ill  with  the  pip.  "There,  is  some  one,"  said 
Mrs.  Grayhen,  when  she  saw  her,  "who  must  certainly 
see  these  new  children  of  mine  before  they  are  one  mo- 
ment older."  With  that,  she  almost  ran  to  pick  up  a 
tiny  piece  of  corn  lying  at  Edith's  feet.  Mrs.  Grayhen 
picked  up  the  corn  and  held  it  in  her  mouth,  calling  her 
chickens  to  her,  but  she  held  it  so  high  not  one  of  them 
could  possibly  have  reached  it.  "  Cluck,  cluck,"  she 
said,  in  a  very  loud  voice;  "come  quick,  come  quick. 
See  what  I  have  for  the  one  who  comes  first."  They  all 
came  running  as  fast  as  their  weak  little  legs  could  carry 
them,  crowding'  and  pushing  against  each  other,  as  they 
looked  up  into  their  mother's  face  with  delight. 

"  Give  it  to  me,  I  came  first." 

"  No,  I  did,"  they  chirped. 
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was  cross,  and  no  wonder!  for  she  was  making  up  her 
mind  to  do  a  wicked  thing — to  go  away,  and  leave  an  egg 
that  took  so  much  longer  to  hatch  than  the  others  it  wore 
her  legs  out. 

"I'm  sure  it's  none  of  mine,"  she  said  at  last.  "One 
of  those  Black  Spanish  sisters  has  been  here  and  laid  it. 
That  family  are  so  careless  they  never  care  where  they 
leave  an  egg."  With  this  conclusion  Mrs.  Grayhen  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  sit  no  longer.  She  stood  up 
and  shook  all  her  feathers  out,  never  seeming  to  notice 
the  fact  that  she  was  frightening  her  little  ones  nearly  to 
death.  Then  she  stepped  off  from  her  nest.  She  began 
to  puff  with  pride  as  she  clucked  and  stalked  about  011 
the  hay,  looking  at  her  chickens,  cuddling  there  together 
and  chirping  so  loudly.  They  were  certainly  pretty  and 
soft.  She  felt  she  must  start  at  once  and  show  them  off 
in  the  barn-yard.  Her  feathers  puffed  again  suddenly  at 
the  very  thought  of  the  admiration  which  she  would  ex- 
cite. She  felt  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  so  with  a  loud 
"cluck,  cluck,"  she  started,  telling  her  little  ones  to  fol- 
low her  carefully  down  the  hay. 

Mrs.  Grayhen  looked  very  well  indeed  as  she  walked 
into  the  barn -yard,  and  all  the  old  hens  and  roosters 
standing  about  said,  "Now  do  see  Mrs.  Grayhen!  Did 
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Mrv    I  ,  rayhen,    thinkine-     perhaps     llicy     were     greedy, 

the  ci  »'n  so  q  •  i<  rscl  i'  i  hat  n<>  one  could 

tell  where  it  had  disappeared.  Kadi  duck  lhou.",ht  the 
i'  hail  il. 

"When  1  call  airain."  Mrs.  Gravlien  said,  severely. 
,\il!  lea  I'll  I"  euiiic  quickly." 

"  (  >li.  \  on  dear  lilllc  things,"  said  Kdilli.  u  ho  laid  her 
sick  chicken  carefully  dmvn  mi  I  he  u  rou  nd.  "you  a  re  I  lie 
prett  icsl  I  \  e  had  this  sum 

"('luck  cluck,  cluck  cluck."  said  Mrs.  Grayhen.  turn- 
ing awaj  with  nodding  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Of 
c •seihe\  are;  you  should  have  known  thai ." 

liul  Ivlitl untcd  quickly.  'I'liere  were  fourteen 

chickens,  and  there  hail  been  lifteen  eggs, 

"  \\'here  is  that  other  chicken  r"  s  lie  called.  "I  know 
yon  have  left  il.  You  are  a  bad.  bad  ben."' 

Hut  Mrs.  Grayhen  appeared  not  to  hear;  she  only  led 
her  chickens  auay.  still  nodding  her  head  and  walking 
prondlv.  round  by  the  \\  ater  I  rough.  Then  Edith  ran 
with  all  her  might  to  Mrs.  Grayhen's  old  nest,  and  there 
amoliu'  I, he  pieces  of  shells  she  found  an  cirg.  She  lifted 
il  up  and  listened.  Then  she  ran  lo  her  old  friend  Eliza, 
in  the  kitchen.  \Ylien  sin-  got  there  she  could  not  speak, 
hut  stood  in  the  doorway  breathless,  with  hot  flushed 
cheeks  and  hair  all  flying,  tears  of  grief  and  anger  in  her 
eyes.  She  held  the  egff  carefully.  Good  old  Eliza  did 
not  have  to  he  told.  She  put  on  her  spectacles  at  once, 
look  up  her  scissors,  and  holding  the  eyg  in  her  hand 
cracked  it  gently,  lifting  a  poor.  weak,  wet  liltle  chicken 
out  of  the  shell.  Hot  as  the  day  was.  Edith  sat.  down  by 
the  tire,  with  the  chicken  wrapped  close  in  soft  cotton. 
She  felt  she  already  loved  it  better  than  any  other  in  the 
world. 

When  its  feathers  were  dry,  and  the  little  fellow  could 
stand  on  his  legs,  Edith  was  sure  she  had  never  seen  such 
a  beauty.  She  wanted  to  keep  him  in-doors.  but  very 
soon  he  began  chirping  so  loudly  no  one  in  the  house 
k  new  \\  hat  lo  do  with  him. 

"  lie  is  crying  for  his  mother,"  Eli/a  sa.id. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Edith;  "but  he  will  never  he 
happy  with  her.  If  only  Mrs.  Pullel  or  Mrs.  Browning 
had  young  chickens  I  would  give  him  to  them.  Poor 
liltle  fellow.  He  does  not  know  what  Mrs.  Grayhen  is." 

"When  Edith  found  her  at  last  the  old  hen  was  sitting 
under  a  lilac-bush,  having  all  she  could  do  to  keep  her 
restless  chickens  dry:  for  a  shower  had  come  up  in  the 
afternoon,  and  every  bush  and  tree  was  dripping  with 
rain.  It  seemed  to  her  as  she  sat  there  that  a  mother's 
life  was  full  of  trouble.  She  was  just  beginning  to  he 
comfortable  when  she  saw  Edith  coming. 

"What  does  that  meddling' child  want  now?"  she  said 
to  herself,  "And  I'm  quite  sure  I  know  what  she  has." 
For  all  day,  in  spite  of  her  pride,  Mrs.  Grayhen  had  never 
once  forgotten  the  egg  she  had  left,  in  the  morning.  Like 
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man\  a  belter  hen  indeed,  she  no  .sooner  found  herself 
\vroii";  than  she  losl  all  patience,  and  Iried  lo  liiul  in 

grumbling  about  others  somec for  I  for  a  troubled  mind. 

Eer    leathers    be-all    lo    bristle,  and    she    clucked    angrily. 

Had   it    nol    been    for  the   ram   she  would   have  j pe,|   up 

and  have  gone  away.      When    Kdhh  came  near  enough 

she    pecked     at     the     lilllc'     fellow    1  \  i  1 1 L!'    ill     lief    lialld.         She 

wanted  Kdilli  to  yo  and  lo  slop  interfering  in  her  family 
all'airs.  and  as  for  lliat  chicken  well,  if  sin-  musl  lake  il. 
she  must,  and  with  thaj  old  Mrs.  ( i  ray  hen  put  out  her 
bead,  and  uith  her  bill  pushed  the  | r  little  fello\1 

roicjIiK  under  the  edge  of  her  wing.      There  she  left  him, 

onl\  ha  If  covered,  just  \\herethecold  raindrops  from  the 
bush  overhead  fell  on  her  wing  and  ran  in  a.  tiny  trickle 
down  his  hack.  How  he  shivered  and  shook!  He  wished 
his  mother  had  not  pushed  him.  He  wondered  vaguely 
what  he  had  done,  and  why  his  mother's  welcome  had 

been    so    Ungracious. 

Mrs.  (irayhen  in  the  mean  time  was  saying:  "I  know 
he's  Pdack  Spanish.  I  feel  it,  in  my  hones.  I  must  cer- 
tainly knock  the  nonsense  of  that  family  out  of  him. 
Yes,  certainly  1  have  a  duty  lo  perform."  A  duty  always 
made  Mrs.  Gra\  hen  cross  and  her  manner  severe. 

Not  many  weeks  passed,  while  Mrs.  Grayhen  was  disci- 
plining her  youngest,  chick,  before  every  one  in  the  barn- 
yard suspected  lie  was  no  favorite  with  his  mother.  Per- 
haps that  was  why  it  soon  became  the  fashion  to  peck  at 
the  little  fellow  when  anyone  passed  him,  or  to  drive  him 
away  whenever  anything  good  to  eat  was  about.  For 
barn-yard  pec. pic  can  tell  in  a  moment  who  is  up  and  who 
is  down  in  the  world,  and  no  one  has  ever  discovered 
what  makes  them  really  happiest — to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a  chicken  that  is  shiny  and  well  fed.  or  to  e-o  out 
of  (heir  way  to  chase  one  that  seems  hungry  and  forlorn . 
By  degrees  they  fell  to  abusing  Mrs.  Grayhen's  youngest 
chicken,  until  by-and-by  there  was  hardly  a  feather  on 
his  hack.  Nobody  was  sorry  for  him  when  he  walked  list- 
lessly about  in  the  barn-yard  or  sat  forlornly  under  one  of 
the  bushes.  Mrs.  Pullet  declared  a  little  kindness  would 
make  a  different  chicken  of  him.  but  no  one  ever  listened 
to  Mrs.  Pullet  except  some  one  in  trouble,  liesides.  Mrs. 
(irayhen  had  always  said  Mrs.  Pullet  had  so  little  strength 
of  character'  she  spoiled  every  child  of  her  own,  and  Mrs. 
Grayhen's  opinions  were  always  respected.  Even  the 
dons  by-and-by  began  to  tease  the  little  fellow.  They 
would  sometimes  get  into  the  barn-yard  by  mistake,  and 
then,  with  wagging  tails  and  noses  to  the  ground,  rush 
about  in  every  direction,  sending  the  hens  and  roosters 
flying  and  screaming  over  the  fence:  all  but  Mrs.  Gray- 
hen's  youngest,  who  sat  perfectly  still,  as  if  too  discour- 
aged to  move.  Of  course  Ibis  only  made  the  dogs  bark 
and  jump  the  more,  thinking  it  great  fun,  for  dogs  and 
chickens  have  never  been  aide  to  agree  on  what  is  really 
funny. 

Finally,  one  dreadful  day,  they  seared  the  little  fellow 
so  that  he  did  run  at  last.  He  must  have  shut  his 
eyes  as  he  did  so,  thinking  he  could  go  faster,  and  so  es- 
cape from  his  tormentors,  because  very  soon  he  bumped 
his  head  against  something  and  fell  hack,  but  hearing 
steps  he  started  again,  and  though  he  never  could  tell 
how  he  did  it.  he  squeezed  himself  into  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
There  he  felt  safe.  He  breathed  hard  and  shut  his  eyes 
again,  and  wondered  if  he  had  run  miles  away  from 
home,  he  fell  so  tired.  Then  he  began  to  think  about  his 
mother  why  she  had  not.  protected  him,  as  he  had  ofieii 
seen  Mrs. Pullet,  do,  even  if  he  were  half  grown.  "  Though 
now."  he  thought,  "  it  makes  no  difference.  I  shall  never 
see  her  any  more,  nor  any  of  my  friends,  nor  any  of  my 
family.  Perhaps  they  will  all  be  sorry.  Perhaps  my 
mother  will  miss  me.  She  may  be  thinking  about  me 
now.  not  knowimj-  I'm  dyiiii;  all  alone."  And  the  little 
rooster  sighed,  with  a.  certain  sense  of  comfort,  feeling  a 
great  deal  more  sorry  for  his  mother  than  for  himself. 
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Then  he  began  to  hear  queer  noises  and  voices,  and 
something  creeping  in  behind  him.  It.  \v:is  dreadful, 
worse  (ban  dying,  he  thought.  Tlie  something-,  whale\.  i 
it  was,  began  to  pull  at  tin-  feathers  that  had  just  begun  to 
grow  on  liisii.il.  He  thought  they  were  all  going.  Again 

and  again  they  were  pulled,  and   linally  a  voice  cried   joy- 
fully, "  I've  got  him  !" 

After  that  he  could  remember  no  more.  Only  now  he 
knew  be  was  (lead  as  he  lay  very  still  in  somebody's  hand. 
When  he  was  able  to  see  at  all  he  found  himself  in  a  still 
stranger  place— a  big  basket  drawn  np  to  the  fire,  with  his 
tired  limbs  done  up  in  cotton,  a  delicious  warmth  about 
him.  It  was  too  good  to  be  true;  finally,  there  sat  Edith 
Dean,  ready  to  feed  him  with  as  much  soft  bread  as  he 
could  swallow.  Of  course  be  thought  he  was  dreaming, 
and  next  day,  when  they  put  him  out  among-  the  tomato 
vines— that  paradise,  for  chickens — and  let  him  scratch  and 
pick  where  lie  wanted,  he  was  certain  he  hud  never  been 
born  until  then,  and  that  some,  other  chicken  must  have 
had  all  of  those  hard  times.  The  only  thing-  he  was  afraid 
of  was  what  he  thought  of  when  he  got  back  into  his 
basket  at  night,  that,  perhaps  he  might  die  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  been  born,  and  find  himself  the  same  old  chick 
again. 

This  used  to  bother  him  at  first,  all  the  more  be- 
cause he  had  to  think  of  it  by  himself,  having-  no  other 
chicken  to  talk  to.  But  after  a  little  he  forgot  even  that. 
He  began,  too,  to  feel  very  brave  and  strong,  and  once, 
after  some  weeks,  when  he  turned  his  head,  what  was  his 
joy  to  see  all  the  feathers  grown  again  on  his  hack.  In- 
deed, life  had  suddenly  become  very  lovely,  and  he  did 
'  not  believe  there  could  be  any  more  trouble  left  in  it,  and 
what  was  very  strange  about  the  whole  thing  was  this, 
that  when,  after  some  happy, peaceful  weeks,  he  went  back 
to  the  barn  yard,  not  a  hen  nor  a  rooster  gave  him  a  single 
peck. 

That,  however,  must  have  been  because  he  looked 
so  very  comfortable  and  well-to-do,  and  never  crouched 
down  nor  looked  as  if  lie  wanted  others  to  he  kind  to  him 
and  to  love  him.  It  is  always  foolish  for  a  chicken  to 
do  that— to  look  helpless.  They  respect  a  comrade  twice 
as  much  who  looks  as  if  he  needed  nothing-,  while  they 
always  treat  unfortunate  people  as  though  they  deserved 
to  be  punished. 

But  this  young  rooster  never  understood  these  things 
as  long  as  he  lived,  though  he  lived  to  be  what  is  called 
in  polite,  barn-yards  the  "  Cock  of  the  Walk  " — that  is, 
he  was  the  rooster  who  had  everything  his  own  way — his 
own  party  of  hens  to  walk  with  by  day,  and  his  own  place 
on  the  highest  roost  to  sleep  on  at  night.  Every  other 
rooster  ran  away  from  him,  though  that  always  amused 
this  young  fellow.  He  never  fought  one  of  them ;  he  had 
only,  to  walk  in  their  direction  and  off  they  would  go. 
But  there  was  no  one,  not  even  Mrs.  Pullet,  who  was  so 
kind  to  little  chickens.  Strong  as  he  was,  the  king  of 
all  the  roosters,  he  never  once  was  known  to  hurt  a  little 
one.  You  might  have  seen  him  any  summer  day  scratch- 
ing for  some  of  them.  He  always  called  them  when  he 
found  a  choice  bit  in  the  yard.  He  would  even  take  them 
to  walk  at  times,  and  often  at  night  he  let  two  or  three  of 
them  cuddle  down  under  his  wing  on  the  roost. 

People  who  did  not  know  could  hardly  believe  this  to 
be  true — that  a  rooster  who  was  king  of  the  barn-yard 
would  care  to  nurse  and  be  kind  to  little  chickens.  Edith 
Dean,  however,  believed  it  because  she  saw  it.  She  used 
to  say  it  was  all  on  account  of  his  childhood,  which  had 
been  so  unhappy.  Mrs.  Grayhen,  however,  to  the  day  of 
her  death,  never  ceased  to  believe  that  this  chick  who 
had  troubled  her  so  belonged  to  the  Black  Spanish  family. 
She  talked  it  over  constantly  with  a  fat  gray  rooster,  who 
walked  with  her  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Grayhen  may 
have  been  right,  and  it  may  have  been,  after  all,  the  Black, 
Spanish  blood  that  made  the  young  rooster  the  noble  fei- 
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low  he  was.  For  sometimes  the  very  things  we  blame 
others  for  possessing  are  the  very  things  that  make  them 
better  than  ourselves. 


Till-     FISIIKI;  HOY. 

LITTLE  Jack  lives  close  by  the  stormy  sea; 
The  sun  of  a  fisherman  brave  is  he, 
Who  sails  away   in  a  slout.  old  boat, 
The  bravest  and   truest    man   afloat. 

Little  Jack  with  his  mother  stays  at  home, 
But  lie  loves  on   the  sandy  shore  to  roam, 
And  to  be  the  first  to  catch  a,  sight 
Of  his  lather's   hoaf   coming   back  at  uight, 

And  to  lie   the  first,  when  it  comes  to  land, 
To  offer  a  ready  helping  hand; 
And  there's  not  in  the  towu  a  lad  so  spry 
In  spreading-  the  long'  net  where  'twill  dry. 

And   he  helps  the  men   who  have  -worked  all  day 
Unload  the  fish  in   the  merriest  way; 
And  when   the  cargo  is  all   ashore, 
He  runs  ahead  to  the  cottage  door. 

There  the  mother  waits,  with  the  supper  spread. 
I!nt  stoops  to  pat  fondly  the  curly  head; 
For  fond  and  proud  of  her  boy  is  she. 
The   lad   who  a    lUlicrman    lirave   will  be. 

And  then  he  lies  down  to  slumbers  light, 
He  dreams  of  a  boat  with  sails  so  white, 
And  he  sails  in  dreams  far  over  the  sea; 
And  who  so  happy  and  gay  as  In-  ' 

Ah,  the  day  lie  distant  when   from   the  shore 
He  may   watch   for  the   Unit  that   returns  no  more! 
When  he  turns  to  the  cottage   with  weary  tread, 
And  the  mother   weeps   for  the   father  dead! 
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AERIAL  BOAT-SAILING    IN   YOUR  <>\V\  YARD. 
I;Y  ii.  rKiirY  ASIH.F.Y. 


SI  I   \>\'  wiili  care  tlic  accompanying  plans.  which  are 
drawn   to  a  scale.      The   materials  a  re  i  x  .j  inch  pine. 
free  from  knots,  ten   conin  .....  brass  riirjs  three-quarters 
of  an    inch    in  diameter,   two    round  headed    brass  screws 


KKNKRAI.    PLAN    AND    SAIL     AKl'A     (IF    TI1K     AERIAL    BOAT. 

one  inch  in  length,  two  Jlat-he;ule<l  ones  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, two  small  screw  hooks,  and  eight  assorted  brass 
screw  eyes,  there  being  two  of  each  size.  Now  that  we 
have  the  material  for  the  frames.  \ve  will  begin  witli 
the  design,  which  shows  the  sail  and  sheer  plan.  The 
frame  is  made  of  six  pieces  of  wood.  The 
top  piece  is  exactly  two  feel  in  length. 

The  two  uprights  which  hold  the  wheels 
ai-e  each  one  foot  and  one  inch  long. 
The  two  angle  pieces  are  one  foot  nine 
inches  each.  The  lower  horiy.ontal  strip 
measures  two  feet  three  and  one-half 
inches,  and  is  joined  to  the  two  a  mile 
strips  I iv  means  of  a  screw  eye  and  screw 
at  each  extremity.  Now  cut  a  strip  of 
pine,  making  it  exactly  three  feet  in 
lengl.h.  Set  it  on  the  frame  in  an  upright 
position,  allowing  a  half  inch  clearance 
from  the  upper  hori/.ontal  piece.  It 
should  lie  eleven  inches  from  one  of  the 
angle  pieces  at  the  lower  end.  Round  the' 
upper  part  above  the  horizontal  strip:  it 
should  be  brought  to  a  taper  at  the  upper 
end.  This  forms  the  mast.  The  lower 
part  is  uniform,  and  allows  the  weight 
to  be  moved  up  and  down  to  insure  a  cor- 
rect balance,  which  is  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  weight 
is  made  of  one-and-a-half-inch  lead  pipe, 


and  is  two  inches  in  length.  A  round  ping  of  pine  is 
driven  in  the  centre  of  the  lead  pipe,  and  a  hole  is  bored 
ill  the  cent  re  of  the  ping  to  lit  the  l>a  lancing  bar. 

One  of  the  screw  eyes  is  inserted  through  the  piece  (if 
lead  pipe,  and  by  I  his  means  I  he  weight  can  be  elevated  or 
brought  down  the  shaft  and  held  lirmly  in  the  required 
place,  which  will  depend  on  the  force  of  the  wind.  In 
regard  to  the  wheels,  the  drawings  show  the  simples!  con 
strncted.  They  arc  made  in  three  parts.  Take  two  of 
the  largest  si/ed  wooden  button  moulds  and  a  piece  of 
thin  board  lent  in  a  circle i  smaller  than  the  button  moulds. 
We  will  say.  for  instance,  the  button  moulds  arc  one  and 
one  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  centre  piece  of  pine 
is  one  inch  in  diameter  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  way  to  gel  a  true  circle  on  this  soft  pine  is  to  take  the 
one-eighth-inch  wood  and  measure  on  a  separate  piece  of 
pine  one-half  inch,  drive  in  a  small  v'ire  nail  in  one  ex- 
treme of  the  previously  measured  strip,  and  on  the  other 
extremity  insert  the  point,  of  a  sharp  knife.  Place  on  the 
board  used  for  centre  of  wheel,  and  turn  in  a  circle  from 
right  to  left  several  times.  If  the  distance  between  the 
knife-blade  and  nail  is  one-half  inch,  the  wheel  cut  out 
will  be  exactly  one  inch  in  diameter. 

Insert  a  wire  nail  through  the  two  button  moulds,  and 
place  the  inch  wheel  in  the  centre,  gluing  it  at  each  con- 
tact surface.  This  will  give  you  the  grooved  wheel. 

The  drawing  indicates  how  this  wheel  is  fastened  to  the 
frame.  The  wheel  can  be  made  of  two  card-board  disks 
2i  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  wooden  wheel  two  inch- 
es in  diameter  placed  between  them.  They  are  joined  by 
clinched  pins,  shown  by  the  circle  of  dots  in  the  draught. 

The  dimensions  of  the  sail  are  as  follows:  Maiiisnil — 
hoist,  10^  inches;  gaff,  8A  inches;  leech,  10J  inches; 
boom,  14A  inches.  Jib — foot,  11  inches;  hoist,  16  inches — 
on  the  stay,  20j  inches.  The  jib  carries  a  boom,  and  the 
mainsail  a  gait'  and  boom.  The  material  used  for  the 
sails  is  light  muslin  with  hemmed  edges. 

Take  a  long  chalk-line  or  heavy  cord,  and  stretch  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind  is 
from  the  north,  the  cord  must,  reach  east  and  west.  Each 
extremity  of  the  cord  must  be  the  same  height  from  the 
ground,  andean  lie  attached  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  an 
upper-story  window  to  a  house  nearby. 

When  the  boat  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  cord  the 
operator  at  that  end  of  the  cord  turns  it,  and  starts  it  on 
the  return  journey. 

If  the  cord  is  strung  between  two  houses  you  will  find 
the  boat  will  sail  back  and  forth  except  when  the  wind  is 
dead  ahead  or  a  few  points  either  way. 
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To  keep  the  machine  from  jumping'  the  cord  (in  a  hard 
puff  of  wind),  screw  in  two  hooks  just  outside  of  (lie  two 
wheels.  In  operating  this  boat  you  will  find  that  it  will 
go  through  the  principles  and  actions  of  a  small  sloop, 
excepting  in  beating  to  windward,  which  is  impossible. 


AN  ANCIENT   COURTSHIP. 

BY    KATHEEINE    CROOKS. 

1DO  not  believe  there  is  a  story-book  printed  which 
has  in  it  more  stories  loved  by  children  than  the 
Bible.  I  once  knew  a  little  girl  who  divided  all  her 
time  between  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the  Arabian 
Sii/lifs.  Both  were  equally  real  to  her.  and  in  what  a 
happy  world  of  imagination  she  did  live!  She  was  just 
twelve  years  old — the  age  when  boys  and  girls  begin  to 
read  poetry  and  to  dream  of  the  wonderful.  She  is  older 
and  wiser  now.  She  knows  that  the  stories  of  the  Arabi- 
an Nights  are  only  stories,  and  that  the  strange  things 
told  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  not  actually  to  hap- 
pen, but  like  a  cloak  they  hide  the  truth  until  the  time  of 
the  prophecy's  fulfilment.  But  the  stories  in  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  are  not  like  these  of  Revelation,  for 
the  other  books  tell  of  real  persons  who  lived  long  ago 
and  of  what  they  did.  The  Book  of  Genesis  tells  of  the 
time  the  farthest  back  of  all,  yet  the  people  it  speaks  of 
seem  as  lifelike  and  act  as  naturally  as  our  next-door 
neighbors. 

Now,  you  who  are  studying  Greek  or  Roman  history 
know  what  absurd  tales  the  Greeks  and  Romans  told  of 
the  founders  of  their  nations  and  the  first  builders  of 
their  cities.  They  thought  they  proved  themselves  greater 
than  the  rest  of  mankind  by  making  their  forefathers  ap- 
pear more  than  human.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  for- 
got that  lime  would  keep  going  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and 
that  other  nations  would  come  after  them.  For  the  re- 
sult is  that  they  provoke  us  who  now  live,  and  we  say, 
"How  can  we  tell  anything  of  the  beginnings  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  when  all  we  have  of  their  early  days  is  a  col- 
lection of  fairy  stories." 

We  have  the  same  vexation  with  the  older  peoples  who 
lived  before  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  When  some  wise 
man  digs  out  of  the  ground  the  stones,  or  the  bricks,  or 
whatever  other  material  these  nations  wrote  on,  for  they 
had  not  paper  as  we  have,  and  translates  the  writing  for 
us,  we  often  have  to  rub  our  heads  before  we  can  make 
out  what  is  meant.  These  nations  seem  to  have  loved  to 
speak  of  themselves  in  such  a  high-flown,  pompous  way 
that  we  can  hardly  understand  at  times  what  they  wrote, 
even  when  it  is  turned  into  English. 

This  is  not  so  with  the  Jews.  Their  early  history  is 
clearly  written,  and  they  are  the  only  ancient  people  of 
whom  this  can  be  said.  If  you  will  open  your  Bibles  to 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  we  are 
told  of  the  meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  you  will  know 
what  I  mean  by  clear  and  simple  writing.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful story,  and  how  sweetly  told!  I  have  always  loved 
Isaac.  He  seems  so  gentle. 

We  never  speak  of  Isaac  without  thinking  of  his  father, 
Abraham,  and  his  son,  Jacob.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  run  off  their  names  like  one, 
two,  three,  yet  what  strange  tilings  happened  to  them  ! 
I  think  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  events  of  their  lives 
is  that  God  added  His  own  name  to  theirs,  an  honor  He 
has  never  given  to  any  other  human  beings.  For  He 
says  of  Himself,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 

When  Abraham  left  his  father  and  his  relations  and 
went  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  God  told  him  to  do,  it 
was  a  time  when  many  other  men  were  leaving  their  old 
homes  in  Mesopotamia  to  go  into  new  parts  of  the  world, 
just  as  men  went  out  in  colonies  to  America  when  it  was 
discovered.  It  was  sixty-five  years  after  he  left  Harau 
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when  lie  sent  back  for  a  wife  for  Isaac.  This  is  the  way 
to  count  it:  Abraham  was  seventy-five  years  old  when 
he  left  his  home,  one  hundred  years  when  Isaac  was  born, 
and  Isaac  was  forty  when  Rebekah  came  to  him.  How 
old  forty  seems  to  us!  But  forty  could  not  have  appeared 
more  than  twenty  does  now  when  men  lived  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years,  as  Isaac  did.  All  that  the  Bible  says 
of  Abraham's  relations  in  this  long  time  is  that  Abraham 
knew  his  brother  had  children  and  grandchildren.  But 
I  believe  the  two  families  knew  more  than  this  of  each 
other. 

When  Abraham  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  where 
afterwards  the  city  of  Hebron  was  built,  he  was  on  the 
caravan  road  from  Canaan  into  Mesopotamia,  and  Harau 
was  a  stopping-place  for  caravans  going  farther  than  it. 
We  know  this  because  Hebron  still  stands,  and  is  still  a 
starting- place  for  caravans.  Haran  has  disappeared,  but 
travellers  think  they  have  found  the  site  of  it  on  a  small 
river  flowing  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Euphrates.  That 
it  was  a  centre  of  caravan  trade  we  know  from  old  writ- 
ers. If  this  be  so,  the  two  families  could  send  messages 
back  and  forth,  and  I  think  Rebekah  knew  more  than  we 
are  told  about  Isaac  when  she  said  so  readily,  "  I  will  go," 
and  started  right  off. 

To  go  back  to  the  servant  setting  out  with  the  camels 
loaded  with  presents  in  search  of  a  wife  for  his  master's 
son.  He  had  no  easy  task,  for  besides  picking  out  the 
right  wife,  a  matter  which  greatly  troubled  him,  as  the 
story  tells  us,  he  had,  what  the  story  does  not  say,  but 
what  other  travellers  have  found  out  for  themselves,  a 
hard  and  dangerous  journey  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  miles  through  a  country  probably  as  beset  with 
robbers  then  as  now.  No  one  can  go  directly  from  Pal- 
estine to  Mesopotamia,  for  a  great  desert  lies  between. 
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Travellers  in  these  days,  like  lllOSe  m  ancient  limes,  have 
,,  up  ID  tin1  mountains  north  (if  Palestine,  lllell 
t'nroii'jli  them  until  lhe\  iniisl  (urn  towards  I'amaseiis. 
then  again  north  from  hamascus  as  far  as  possible,  in 
Order  ID  cross  as  little  of  the  desert  as  llicy  can.  A  lady 

once  look  part  of  this  trip  told  me  iliat   it   was  ihc 
most    danirei s   and   trying   journey    she   ever    had.   and 

ode  a  horse  instead  oi  a  camel. 

\Yhen  tile  ser\  ant  drew  near  I  la  ran.  he  stopped  at  the 
well,  placed,  as  wells  are  now,  just  outside  the  town, 
('iistoins  ill  the  Kast  tin  not  change,  A  rich  man  to  da\ 
would  send  to  his  relations  foi-  a  \vil'e  I'm-  his  son  in  ex- 
aellv  the  manner  Abraham  did.  and  the  servant  would 
Stop  where  this  man  halted,  for  the  well  is  the  place  to 
i  i  ho  people  of  a  town,  ami  ID  learn  all  the  news, 
ll  is,  at  evening,  to  an  Oriental  village  the  same  meeting- 
spot  that  the  post-office  at  mail-time  is  to  small  towns 
here.  The  women  come  for  water  with  which  to  cook 
the  supper,  ami  the  men  bring  their  Hocks  to  give  them 
drink,  before  shutting  them  up  for  the  night. 

Now  how  would  the  servant  set  aboni  his  business  in 
a  country  so  different  from  ours?  In  his  perplexity  he 
prayed  to  God,  and  said:  '"  '  Behold,  I  stand  here  by  the 
\\ell  of  water;  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city 
come  out  to  draw  water.  And  let  it  come  to  pass  that  the 
damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say.  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray 
thee,  that  I  may  drink;  and  she  shall  say,  Drink,  and  I 
will  give  thy  camels  drink  also;  let  the  same  he  she 
whom  thou  hast  appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac.' 

"  While  he  was  yet  speaking  these  words  in  his  heart, 
Kebekah  appeared  witli  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder,  and 
behold,  all  he  had  wished  came  to  pass." 

It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  llebekah  should  have 
to  1 1  raw  water,  but  the  daughters  of  rich  men  in  the  East 
•do  the  same  thing  now;  only,  travellers  tell  us,  they 
ne\  er  Ihid  any  one  so  obliging,  nowadays,  as  to  water  their 
camels.  To  be  kind  to  strangers  'jives  any  one  a  high 
reputation  in  Oriental  countries.  So  you  see  what  the 
servant  meant  when  lie  decided  ID  make  the  courtesy  of 
the  voung  woman  the  test  of  the  success  of  his  errand. 
In  his  eyes  such  a  girl  would  be  a,  well-trained  lady,  and 
the  quickness  (for  it  says  "  she  hasted  "  and  "  ran  '')  with 
which  Rebeka.li  set  about  her  task  filled  his  cup  of  satis- 
faction to  overflowing,  especially  when  he  was  sure  she 
was  one  of  the  family  he  was  seeking.  For  a  man  to 
stand  by  while  a  woman  does  such  hard  work  as  tilling 
the  stone  troughs  around  a  well  for  animals  to  drink 
from  is  not  according  to  our  notions,  but  it  is  still  right  in 
Palestine.  Ideas  of  a  girl's  accomplishments  vary  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  I  once  asked  a  Japanese  if  young  ladies 
in  Japan  were  taught  anything— meaning,  did  they  go 
beyond  what  they  learned  as  children.  "  IVrtainly,"  he 
said,  a  little  indignantly;  "  every  Japanese  young  lady  is 
taught  the  arrangement  of  flowers  and  the  etiquette  of 
making  tea."  "  What  a  different  world  from  our  own,'' 
was  all  I  could  think. 

Abraham  sent  his  servant  this  long  journey  because  he 
wanted  Isaac  to  have  a  wife  who  believed  in  the  true  God 
as  he  did.  The  people  who  were  lilling  up  the  country 
where  Abraham  dwelt,  and  most  of  those  who  lived  in 
Mesopotamia,  worshipped  idols.  We  see,  farther  on,  in 
Genesis,  when  Jacob  and  Laban  separated,  that  Abraham's 
family  worshipped  God;  but  they  could  not  have  cared 
so  much  for  Him,  or  understood  Him  so  perfectly  as 
Abraham  did,  for  while  he  was  willing  to  push  forward 
wherever  God  led  him,  they  were  satislied  ID  sta\  behind. 

The  rich  presents  the  servant  brought  were  really  the 
price  he  paid  for  Rebekah,  for  a  bride  in  the  East  is 
bought  from  her  family.  When  we  read,  though,  that 
Rebekah's  nurse  and  damsels  (meaning  her  servants)  were 
sent  with  her,  we  feel  sure  that,  the  family  gave  her  all 
that  was  suitable  to  a  sister  about  to  marry  the  son  of  a 
great  man. 


A  hardy  young  woman  like  Rebekah  perhaps  did  not 
mind  travelling  on  a  camel,  but  an  American  who  once 
crossed  a  deserl  on  one  told  me  that  a  camel  w  as  a  ter 
rible  beast  lo  ride  on.  This  was  his  experience.  lie  did 

not  have  such  a  comfortable  saddle  as  we  see  in  i  he  piei  nre. 

His  saddle  was  like  a  wooden  sawbuck  placed  so  that  the 
camel's  hump,  which  is  only  a  mass  of  fat.  rose  lln'on^b 
ihe  opening  in  the  middle.  To  the  four  legs  that  went. 
downwards  were  attached  the  straps  that  bound  the  sad- 
dle on.  In  the  ceulre,  over  the  hump,  should  have'  been 
a  padded  cushion  which  should  have  slrelched  over  the 
four  legs  that  stood  up,  but  there  Were  only  the  tailors  of 
a  cushion,  anil  pieces  of  old  carpets,  and  whalever  rags  tin- 
Arabs  could  find,  were  put  together  to  lake  its  place. 
Across  this  improvised  cushion  was  thrown  a  pair  of  big 
saddle  bags  which  hung  down  on  each  side  of  the  camel. 
These  were  stulVed  full  of  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  the 
cam]).  He  once  looked  into  his,  and  found  a  lot  of  old 
tin  pans.  When  he  sat  astride  the  camel,  the  stretch  was 
dreadful,  to  say  nothing  of  knocking  against  the  tin  pans. 
When  he  sat  sideways,  he  could  not  keep  on.  He  could 
not  keep  his  seat  because  of  the  peculiar  jolt  of  a  camel's 
gait.  The  camel  moves  the  two  legs  on  one  side,  then 
the  two  legs  on  the  other,  and  as  it  has  no  spring  in  its 
motion,  the  traveller  is  jerked  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other,  and  his  bad;  and  head  keep  up  a  continual  wobble, 
wobble,  wobble.  In  despair,  our  American  and  his  com 
panions,  for  they  all  had  the  same  bad  saddles  and  dread- 
ful saddle  bags,  and  they  all  lell  off  when  they  did  not 
want  to,  tried  riding  on  the  camels'  necks.  The  camels 
did  not  mind  a  particle,  but  as  their  necks  are  sharp  and 
thin,  the  result  was  only  a  change  from  one  discomfort 
to  another. 

This  same  unlucky  camel-rider  told  me  that  a  camel's 
ordinary  gait  was  three  miles  an  hour,  which  is  its  nat- 
ural walk;  that  it  could  go  at  a  great  speed,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  as  any  gait  faster  than  a  walk  tired  it 
out  very  soon,  nor  could  even  the  Arabs  bear  the  jarring 
of  a.  fast  journey  long.  An  Arab  boasted  to  him  that  a 
camel  could  go  sixty  miles  an  hour.  This  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, but  he  did  believe  it  could  go  a  great  many  miles 
an  hour,  because,  when  running,  its  stride  is  enormous. 
A  young  camel  never  used  for  burdens,  such  as  a  Sheik 
would  ride,  is  as  much  better  than  an  ordinary  camel  as 
a  fine  young  horse  is  better  than  an  old  cart-horse.  Per- 
haps it  was  one  of  these  young  beasts  that  carried  Rebek- 
ah. We  have  left  her  so  long  that  she  must  be  at  the 
spot  where  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  saw  Isaac  walking 
in  the  fields  thinking,  and,  most  probably,  watching  for 
her  arrival.  Again  she  justified  the  servant's  opinion 
that  a  courteous  damsel  would  do  everything  right,  for 
she  alighted  at  once,  as  it  was  proper  for  her  to  do  u  hen 
Isaac  was  on  foot,  and  covered  herself  with  a  long' cloak- 
like  veil,  just  as  an  Eastern  bride  would  do  now  if  she 
saw  the  bridegroom  coming.  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Rachel 
were  all  beautiful,  and  their  husbands  loved  them,  but 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  are  the  only  two  of  whdfm  so  long 
and  pretty  a  story  is  told. 


HOW  ALARIC  TOOK  THE  SENATOR  TO 
COVEEDALE. 

BY  ROBERT  BEVERLY  HALE. 

IT  was  a  bright  winter  day  with  plenty  of  skating  out- 
side, for  there  was  as  yet  no  snow;    but  the  Senator 
and  his  wife  were  too  old  for  skating,  so  they  sat  in  front 
of  a  cheerful  wood  lire  and  talked. 

"  I'm  glad  to  have  been  with  you  so  long,"  said  Senator 
Edwards;  "  but  I  wish  I  had  selected  some  other  time  to 
be  sick.  However,  I  can  go  on  to  Washington  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after,  and  Cooper  '11  hardly  dare  to  report  the 
bill  till  I  get  back.  It  would  look  suspicious.  If  it  is 
reported  while  I'm  away,  I'm  afraid  it  will  fail,  for  there's 
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no  one  else  to  push  it  through.  I  think  I  must  go  on 
to-morrow." 

"Oh,  not  to morrow,  Charles!  Who's  that  at  the 
door?  Come  in,  Kennedy  !" 

"A  telegram  for  the  Senator,'' said  Kennedy,  with  a 
military  salute.  Kennedy  had  served  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Cavalry  under  the  Senator,  and  had  been  head  man  in 
the  Senatorial  household  ever  since. 

The  Senator's  brow  clouded.   Then  he  read  the  telegram  : 

"  Miimt  h:<<  pi'iHuiiK'd  Cooper  to  report  bill  to-morrow.  Come  on  to- 
il:u  or  «<•  aru  beaten.  PBESCOTT." 

The  Senator  looked  at  his  watch. 

"The  last  train's  gone,"  lie  said.  "  But  the  Flying 
Express  stops  at  Coverdale.  Kennedy,  you  must  get  me 
over  to  Coverdale  in  fifty-five  minutes.  That  will  give 
you  three  minutes  to  get  your  horse  round.'1 

When  the  Senator's  words  came  quick  and  sharp,  as 
iliev  used  to  come  on  the  battle-field,  Kennedy  hated  to 
stand  in  his  way.  He  started  to  go  out,  but  slopped  with 
his  hand  on  the  door-handle. 

"There  ain't  no  use  try  ill',"  he  said.  "The  mare's 
lame,  and  she  couldn't  do  it,  anyway.  None  o'  the  oth- 
ers could  do  it  either.  It's  twelve  mile  good  to — 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Kennedy!  Is  there  any  horse  in 
all  Annisville  that  can  do  it?" 

"  Not  unless  the  butcher-boy's  hoss  can." 

"  He  must!  Run  down  the  street  and  tell  the  butcher's 
boy  he  must  bring  his  horse  here  in  five  minutes,  ready 
to  start.  And,  Kennedy !" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Tfell  him  it's  on  the  country's  business!" 

"  Do  you  think  you'll  catch  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Edwards. 

"I  must,"  said  the  Senator.  "If  it  weren't  for  my 
two  hundred  pounds  I'd  ride  there;  but  I  haven't  ridden 
for  twenty  years." 

When  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made,  and 
the  Senator  stepped  out  upon  the  front  steps,  John  Con- 
way,  the  butcher's  boy,  had  already  arrived.  He  was  in 
a  very  light  butcher's  wagon  with  one  seat.  "  Con  way, 
Provisions,"  was  painted  on  the  side.  Kennedy  and  the 
boy  had  evidently  been  disputing. 

"  He  wouldn't  let  me  put  his  horse  in  the  buggy,"  said 
Kenned}'. 

"  Never  mind;  I  like  this  team,"  said  the  Senator,  get- 
ting in.  "But  you'd  better  let  Kennedy  drive,"  he  said 
to  Conway.  "He's  an  old  hand." 

Kennedy  stepped  up  to  the  wagon,  ready  to  get  in. 
'The  boy  turned  slowly  round  and  faced  the  Senator. 

"  Either  you  go  with  me,  or  not  at  all,"  he  said,  coolly. 
"All  right,  Alaric." 

Alaric  started.  The  Senator  smiled.  This  boy  seemed 
to  him  made  out  of  the  right  stuff.  Alaric  quickened 
his  pace,  the  Senator  waved  his  hat  to  his  wife,  and  the 
journey  began. 

Alaric  was  a  coal-black  horse  with  a  white  star  on  his 
forehead.  The  boy  drove  entirely  with  his  voice.  He 
talked  to  his  horse  just  as  if  Alaric  were  a  man. 

"Slowly  here,  Alaric.  Look  out  for  those  stones. 
•Careful!  Now  a  trifle  faster."  And  at  the  word  faster, 
Alaric  flew  forward  like  a  locomotive. 

John  Conway  was  about  sixteen  years  old;  rather 
small  for  his  age.  He  had  strong,  manly  features,  and  a 
fixed  look  about  his  lower  jaw.  The  Senator  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  him. 

"  Will  you  please  let  me  borrow  your  watch,  Senator 
Edwards^" 

The  Senator  lent  him  his  great  gold  watch.  John  had 
never  seen  its  like  before,  but  lie  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
only  looked  at  it  at  the  end  of  each  mile. 

The  ground  was  frozen,  and  even  Alaric's  light  step 
made  a  considerable  noise.  The  road  was  so  rough  that 
ithe  wagon  was  shaken  about  a  good  deal. 


"  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  take  one  of  your  carriages,"  said 
Conway.  "But  there  was  no  time,  and  1  knew  that, 
Alaric  could  do  the  job  in  this.  Faster.  Alaric!" 

Every  time  he  said  " Faster,  Alaric !"  the  horse  set 
himself  a  new  pace.  They  had  rattled  out  of  Annisville 
at  a,  good  rate.  Halfway  to  Coverdale  thej  were  flying. 
Alaric's  ears  were  back,  and  he  spurned  the  ground  with 
his  hind  feet  like  a  racer. 

"I'd  almost  give  any  price  for  that  horse, "said  the 
Senator;  and  then,  realizing  the  sort  of  boy  he  was  talk- 
ing to,  he  added,  "But  of  course  you  won't  part  with 
him?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  John.  "I've  promised  him  I 
wouldn't  lots  of  times.  Faster  yet.  Alaric." 

The  Senator  involuntarily  caught  hold  of  the  side  of 
the  seat  at  this  last  command.  Alaric  sprang  forward 
with  a  rush  as  if  another  horse  were  coming  up  behind. 
The  trees  and  fences  flew  past  as  if  they  were  railroad 
trains.  Up  hill  and  down  the  horse  held  his  pace  till  the 
railroad  track  came  in  sight.  The  road  ran  close  to  the 
track  for  two  miles  before  it  reached  Coverdale.  Far 
away  the  Senator  could  see  a  wreath  of  smoke.  It  came 
from  the  Flying  Express.  John  saw  it  too. 

"Your  watch  must  be  slow,"  he  said,  rather  bitterly. 
"But  we'll  catch  the  train  yet.  Now,  Alaric,  show  us 
how  you  can  trot." 

The  Senator  was  very  angry.  The  night  before  he 
had  showed  his  little  daughter  how  he  set  his  watch,  and 
slie  must  have  been  playing  with  it  since  then.  He  bit 
his  lip,  and  the  jolting  wagon  made  him  bite  it  harder 
than  he  had  intended.  Alaric  went  like  the  wind,  but 
they  could  hear  the  express,  louder  and  louder. 

They  were  about  a  mile  from  Coverdale  when  the 
Senator  looked  back  and  saw  the  train  coming. 

"They've  beaten  us,  John,  they've  beaten  us,"  he  said. 

"They  haven't  beaten  us,  and  they  won't!"  cried 
John,  getting  up  on  his  feet  in  the  trembling  wagon. 
"Faster,  Alaric!  Faster,  faster!  Run!  Run!  As  fast 
as  you  can  !" 

There  was  a  moment  of  indecision  when  Alaric  seemed 
to  go  slower  before  he  burst  into  a  run.  He  gathered 
himself  together,  and  then  shot  forward  like  a  cannon- 
ball.  The  wagon  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  tipped 
dreadfully.  The  Senator  clung  to  his  seat  for  life  and 
death;  but  John  seemed  to  have  gone  crazy.  He  stood 
up  in  the  wagon,  and  shouted  to  Alaric  without  stopping. 

"That's  it,  Alaric;  only  half  a  mile  more!  Keep  it 
up,  boy;  keep  it  up!  Faster!  Faster!" 

"They're  passing  us!"  said  the  Senator. 

"He  won't  let  'em  pass  him!"  cried  the  boy.  "  No- 
thing can  pass  him  when  I  tell  him  to  keep  ahead !  Keep 
ahead,  Alaric!  Keep  ahead!" 

Perhaps  in  a  race  to  Washington  the  train  might  have 
beaten.  But  Alaric  had  the  great  advantage  that  the 
train  had  to  slow  up  in  order  to  stop  at  Coverdale.  The 
minute  the  engineer  began  to  reduce  speed,  John  Conway 
began  to  reduce  speed,  too,  and  by  the  time  they  came  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  Alaric  was  going  at  a  fast  trot, 
though  John  always  kept  him  some  twenty  yards  ahead 
of  the  engine. 

When  they  reached  the  station,  John  got  out  and 
helped  his  passenger  upon  the  platform.  The  Senator 
was  pretty  well  shaken  up,  but  he  was  in  good  spirits, 
and  very  thankful  to  his  two  preservers,  as  he  called 
Alaric  and  John.  He  did  not  offer  Conway  any  money, 
but  he  said  he  would  remember  what  John  had  done  for 
him  ;  and  the  Senator  always  did  remember  when  he  said 
he  would. 

"  Good-by,  John,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped  oil  the  train. 
Then,  suddenly  turning  round,  he  added,  "Would  you 
have  driven  me  here  if  I  hadn't  sent  word  that  it  was  'on 
the  country's  business'  ?" 

"  No,"  said  John,  "  I  wouldn't." 
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A    CASH    CUSTOMER. 
REYNARD.    "DomOR,  I  THIMC    YOI;  wti.i.    KINI»  A   mo    CAVITY    RACK 

THF.RE.  IT  HAS  11F.I  N  I'll.l.rli  SI  \F,l:*l.  TIMIS,  l:l'l  HAS  ALWAYS  CIVKN  MK 
A  OEKAT  1IEAI.  I>K  TBIHHil.1.  NoiV  IF  YOU  WILL  TKY  TO  FILL  IT,  I  WILL 
SETTLE  YOUU  BILL  IN  SHOUT  OEhKU." 


VERY  LIKELY. 

"BRIDGET,"  said  little  Jack  to  liis  nurse,  "when  you  go 
a\v:iy,  why  do  you  say  '  good-boy.'  instead  <if '  good-by  ?' 

"I  dunno,  darlint,"  said  tlie  good-natured  nurse. 

"I  guess  it's  for  the  same  reason  that  when  I  behave  myself 
you  call  me  a  '  good  bye, 'instead  of  a 'good  boy.'" 


si  llnor,   \OTES. 

KXTKAI  TS   FROM    "T1IK  .IIMTOWN   PENNY    WHISTI.K." 

\\  II.I.M:  un. KINS,  F.niiMK. 

"  MK.  TOMMY  II  \w  KIV-'S  friends  pio|dic-\  a  brilliant  com- 
mercial future  lor  him. owing  t»  hi.-  extraordinary  sun-ess  in  his 
recent  postage-stamp  venture,  swapping,  aa  he  did.  ten  cents' 
worth  of  eaueelled  stamps  I'or  lifteen  cents  in  money,  live  good- 
beliavior  cards,  a  chocolate  eclair,  and  a  >lnim  (  'mi f. -derate  bond, 
li  i-  perhaps  fortunate  that  Mr.  I  In  -Us.  I  In-  Head  Master,  confis- 
cated Tommy's  second  batch  of  si  am  pi.  If  be  had  been  allowed 
ti.  ecu  1 1  in  in-,  it  is  probable  that  lie  \\  otild  short  I  v  ha\  e  o\\  neil  I  he 
school." 

"  The  .limtiiwii  Debuting  Society  will  meet  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  I'erKins's  Sav.  Mill  to  discuss  the  question, " Resolved : 
Toothache  is  worse  than  Mental  Ai  ithmel  ie."  1,'ohhie  Sniither.s 
will  take  the  ncga!i\c,  Harry  1'arker  the  at'lirmal  i  \  e.  and  tin- 
editor  of  tliis  paper  will  judge  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the 
arguments  submit  I  i-il." 

"'I  he  proprietors  of  the  Military  Scbool  building  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  au  unexpected  increase  in  the  value  of  t  heir 
property.  Corporal  (iarra\vay,  of  the  second  form,  while  search- 
ing his  pockets  for  his  pocket-knife,  last  Thursday,  dropped  a. 
silver  dollar  down  a  rat-hole  behind  his  desk,  and  after  vain 
cll'oris  to  recover  it  has  dually  abandoned  it  to  its  fate." 

"Owing  to  the  arrival  of  a  large  box  of  oranges, the  gift  of 
her  brother  to  Susie  Attleberry,  at  the  Jimtown  Seminary,  Miss 
Attleberry  has  developed  an  extraordinary  popularity  in  that 
institution,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  elected  president  of  her 
class  if  the.  polls  are  closed  before  the  oranges  give  out." 

"A  very  sad  accident  happened  in  the  primary  class  of  the 
Hicks  Academy  yesterday  morning.  Little  Willie  Reddall,  who 
had  succeeded,  after  three  hours  of  tbe  hardest  kind  of  work,  in 
subtracting  seven  from  nine,  dropped  his  slate  upon  the  floor, 
and  broke  all  his  morning's  work.  With  Mrs.  Hicks's  Iflnd  as- 
sistance, however,  the  little  fellow  recovered  his  lost  labors  in 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  able  to  get  out  in  time  to  act  as 
ball-chaser  for  the  nine." 

"A  curious  inadvertence  in  declamation  is  reported  from  the 
Military  Academy.  Private  Slowboy,  in  declaiming  Marc  An- 
tony's oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar,  in  some  manner 
switched  ofl'  onto  Paul  Revere,  and  finished  up  with  the  third 
verse  of  that  popular  song  Daisy  Bell.  The  principal  has  or- 
dered an  investigation, and  it  is  possible  that  private  Slowboy 
will  spend  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Guard-House." 


THE    BEST    PLAN. 

IF  I  had  a  goat  that  wouldn't  go, 

Do  you  think   I'd  wallop  him?     Oh,  no,  no ! 

I'd  take  that   balky   goat.  yes.  I  should, 

And  I'd  swap  him  right  off  for  one  that  would. 


A   PARENT'S   ERROR. 

"I  GUESS  my  pa  is  color-blind,"  said  Tommy.  "He's  all  the 
time  singing,  "Twas  off  the  blue  Canary  Isles.'  He'd  onghter 
kno\v  by  this  time  that  there  ain't  any  blue  canaries.  They're 
yellow." 

A   MUSICAL   CRITICISM. 
DB  doctor  called  my   little  nose 

A  "organ"  diss  forenoon; 
But  I  can't  say  when   it  1  blows 
It  plays  a  pretty  tune. 


AN  ORIENT  ORIGIN. 
UNCLE  KIPTON*.  "Why  is  this  called 
ROBBIE.  "I  guess  because  it's  where  the  sun  rises, 
doesn't  ever  rise  in  the  West,  you  know." 


The  suu 


A  CURIOUS   FACT. 
IF  'twasn't  for  my  grandpa's  nose 

He  couldn't  see  a  bit. 
For  it's  the  only  place  he  has 

On  which  his  specs  can  sit. 


A  TRIAL. 
SOMETIMES  I'm  full  of  woe. 

Most   bitter  is  my  cup, 
When  mamma  cries  "Sit  down," 

Aud  pa  says  "  Do  sit  up !" 


AN   OBJECT-LESSON. 
"I  DON'T  ever  go  lishing  any  more,"  said  the  small  country 

boy. 

••Why  not  ?"  asked  the  visitor.      "Tired  of  it?" 

"No;  but.  I  was  casting  a  Hy  on  the  pond  one  day,  and  the 

book  caught,  me   in   the  back,  and  it  hurt  so  I've  been  sort  of 

too  sorry  for  the  fish  ever  since." 


FRED.  "Mamma,  can  I  go  out  and  play  ball  .'" 
MOTHER.   "No,  Fred;   I'm  afraid  you  will  catch  a  cold." 
FitED.  "Oh  mi,  mamma;   I'll  only  catch  a  ball." 


•    .  -  ^.f.|^_>  •   _•*  ^g"    .-..-^~ 
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ZEB    AND    THE     GUERILLAS. 


BY  G-  T.  FEHUIS. 


\ 


MOUNTAIN  and  valley  were  enchanting  with  the  ten- 
der  green   of  May,  but   the    Magraw  clearing   was 
about  as  shiftless  a  looking  place  as  one  can  well  fancy. 
A  ramshackle  log  house  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  two-acre   lot,  with  a 
great  litter  of  rubbish  in  front, 
and  a  slatternly  looking  woman  .   , 

standing  in  the  doorway,  razor- 
back  pigs  and  scrawny  fowls 
running  at  will,  sullen  poverty 
staring  one  in  the  face  at  every 
turn,  it  was  such  a  place  as 
was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  the  South  during  Con- 
federate war  days. 

Mrs.  Magraw  saw  the  ancient 
mule  and  the  no  less  decrepit 
plough  standing  still  in  the  fur- 
row of  the  field,  where  Zeb  ought 
to  have  been  hard  at  work. 

' '  Zeb !  Zeb !  ye  lazy  ornery 
scamp, whar  are  ye?"  she  bawled, 
shrilly.  "Git  right  back  to  that 
thar  ploughin',  or  I'll  cut  the 
hide  offeii  yer  back." 

No  answer  came  from  Zeb, 
and  the  irate  mother  set  out  to 
find  him.  Some  instinct  led  her 
to  the  rotten  old  corn-crib,  in  the 
rear  of  which,  squatted  against  a 
pile  of  fence-rails,  she  found  her 
young  Beelzebub  absorbed  in 
a  wrestling  match  that  was 
ing  on. 

Two  of  his  cronies, 
ragged  little  fellows 
like  himself,  and  sons 
of  just  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Magraw,  were  do- 
ing their  best  to  throw 
each  other,  while  Zeb 
took  upon  himself  to 
referee  the  match,  and 
fill  the  place  of  coach er 
to  both  sides. 

"  Ha!  that  was  a 
stunner,  Jimmie!  you 
nearly  got  him  down 
then.  Give  it  to  'im, 
Steve.  Look  out,  thar, 


he's  gwine  ter  git  yer 'cross  his  knee.  Plunk  'im  right 
on  his  back,  Jimmie.  That's  fine,  Steve.  I  tell  ye,  go 
in,  old  boy,  and  never  say  die." 


go 


Pouring  out   such 
words    of    cheer    to 
the    rivals,    and    ut- 
terly oblivious  to  all 
tilings         but        the 
chances  of  the  fight, 
Zeb  was  only  brought 
to  a  sense  of  things 
by  a  cuff  which  made  his  ears 
ring. 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  idlin' 
the  time  away  day  arter  day, 
and  we  likely  to  starve  for 
lack  tT  bread  bymeby;  and 
you  two  boys,  you  get  out  o' 
this  and  go  home  this  min- 
ute," and  the  weary  -  faced 
woman's  eyes  snapped.  Then 
her  face  softened  as  she 
caught  the  mischievous  look 
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\\itli  which  Xi'li  clicked  his  liiu  lir;id  ;it  lie']',  and  she 
\\  cut  on  : 

i  >h.  Zeb.  what,  shall  we  do?     Your  daddy  away  in  the 

( 'onfed'rit,  army,  nobody  lint,  yon  and  me  I"  raise  a  little 
corn  an'  bacon,  and  thai  I  ha  r  \  il  lain  Hull  l'>a  xlera  raid  in' 
thro'  the  kentry.  slcalin'  IVotii  poor  folks  on  hoth  sides  to 
I  In-  \  er\  last  cliunk  o'  pork  !" 

"Come,  conn-,  mamsy,  keep  verse  If  peart.  The  Lord  '11 
pervide  somehow.  I'll  wuk  as  liard  as  onf  ole  mule  '11 

letme.    I'.ul  [  say,  mamsy,  warn '1  that  jess  a  fine  match?" 

And  Zeb  grinned  as  it'  In1  \\ould  like  to  get.  up  another 
and  take  part,  in  it  himself,  when  his  mother  marched 
him  oil'  by  the  scrutl'  of  his  neck 

Sandv  Magraw  had  gone  into  the  Confederate  army, 
and  was  away  at  ('orinth  under  General  Beauregard, 
his  good  wcfman  was  a  Unionist  in  her  feelings,  and 
voting  Zeb  preserved  a  very  happy  neutrality  in  his 
views,  pulled  -this  way  and  then  that.  But  the  rogue 
couldn't  help  a  thrill  of  pride  when,  a  short  time  before, 
the  news  had  come  that  Beauregard's  army  had  won  a 
victory,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  all  on  account  of  his 
daddy.  Mrs.  Magraw  had  been  hard  put  to  it  at  times  to 
get  enough  to  eat,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kind- 
hearted  commissary  officer  of  the  Federal  garrison  at 
Knoxville,  who  sometimes  supplied  her  extreme  needs, 
she  could  never  have  made  both  ends  meet  from  clay  to 
day. 

The  sun  had  sunk  over  the  mountain-tops,  though  the 
clouds  still  flamed  with  his  glory,  and  the  repentant  Zeb 
was  industriously  prodding  Methuselah  in  the  furrow, 
when  there  was  a  great  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  road,  and 
a  band  of  ragamuffin  horsemen  swept  into  the  clearing. 
Zeb's  heart  sank  to  his  naked  dirty  toes  as  he  recognized 
Hull  Baxter  and  his  guerillas,  a  ruffianly  gang  generally 
detested  through  West  Tennessee,  where  they  burned  and 
plundered  and  murdered  with  a  free  hand,  though  claim- 
ing to  be  Confederates. 

"Come  down  hyar,  ye  wolf's  brat!"  shouted  the  leader. 
"W bar's  the  old  woman  ?"  as  the  boy  approached  them, 
trembling  with  hate  and  fear.  These  tatterdemalions,  clad 
in  shreds  and  patches  of  both  uniforms,  but  all  armed  to 
the  teeth,  looked  the  hardened  miscreants  they  were,  and 
Bull  Baxter  was  a  worthy  chief.  Short  but  immensely 
broad,  with  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  animal  after  which 
In-  was  named,  and  with  a  face  and  head  covered  with 
tangled  black  hair,  growing  even  to  the  tierce  little  pig- 
like  eyes,  no  one  needed  to  see  him  twice  to  know  a  born 
outcast.  He  had  been  a  convict  before  the  war. 

"Gone  to  the  spring  arter  water,  I  reckon,"  said  Zeb. 
sullenly. 

"  Whar's  the  pork  bar'l ;"  said  the  guerilla.  "We're 
all  hungry  as  bears.  Nuthin'  to  eat  for  twelve  hours. 
Your  pap's  a-fightin'  on  our  side,  and  wouldn't  grudge  it 
to  his  fellow-sojers,"  and  the  wretches  all  laughed  at  their 
leader's  witticism. 

Zeb  remained  silent,  when  his  mother  came  down  the 
path  from  the  spring  in  the  corner  of  the  woods  with  her 
pails  of  water. 

"  Good-arternoon,  inarm,"  bowed  Bull  Baxter,  doffing 
his  slouch  hat  with  sarcastic  politeness.  "  Yer  a-lookin' 
quite  peart  and  harnsome,  and  I  know  ye'll  be  glad  to 
give  us  suthin'  to  eat  for  the  sake  o'  your  good  man,  who's 
one  uv  us." 

"One  uv  you?"  said  the  brave  mountain  woman,  look- 
ing fearlessly  in  his  eyes — "  one  uv  you?  My  man's  an 
Imiii'xt  man." 

The  guerilla  laughed.  "  Empty  the  pork  bar'l  and 
cook  our  dinner,  and  spare  a  crusty  tongue,  or  'twill  be 
wuss  for  ye." 

Mrs.  Magraw  shook  her  head.  "  We've  scarcely  enough 
to  put  into  our  own  mouths,"  said  she. 

"I'll  see  about  that,"  said  Bull  Baxter,  savagely. 
"  Take  that  thai-  young  dog  and  truss  him  up."  Zeb  was 


al    o .-.ei/ed,  and   suspended   from   the   limb  of  a   small 

tree  by  a  sloul.  cord  twisted  about,  his  thumbs. 

Zrb  bore  it  unflinchingly,  but  the  mother's  heart  broke 
down,  and  the  treasure  of  the  hidden  pork  barrel  was 
quicklv  given  up.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  guerillas 
killed  one  of  the  hogs  and  all  the  fowls  lhe\  could  find. 
Thev  kept  their  unwilling  hostess  frying  meat,  and  bak 
ing  corn  cake  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  the  meal 
ended  in  a  debauch  on  mountain  whiskey. 

The  rulh'ans  had  lit  a  big  fire  of  fence- rails,  and  as 
their  drunken  tongues  broke  loose  Zeb  caught  words 
which  made  him  prick  his  ears.  He  crept  stealthily  to 
the  rear  of  some  bushes  close  at  hand,  and  quickly  pieced 
togi  I  her  the  story.  The  guerilla  Captain,  through  some 
spy  in  Knoxville,  had  learned  that  the  Federal  pay- 
master, Major  X.,  would  go  down  011  a  special  train  of 
three  cars,  guarded  by  a  company  of  soldiers,  to  pay  oft' 
General  Nelson's  division.  The  track,  which  had  been  hasti- 
ly patched  up  for  military  use,  passed  over  a  ravine  on 
trestle-work  twenty  feet  high  at  a  point  some  five  miles 
away.  This  frail  bridge  the  marauders  had  sawed  or  cut 
away  in  all  its  main  supports,  and  their  plot  was  to  hide 
in  ambush  at  the  side  of  the  ravine,  shoot  down  all  those 
who  survived  the  wreck,  and  then  rob  the  paymaster's 
safe  at  their  ease.  It  was  expected  the  train  would  reach 
the  bridge  about  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Reckless 
in  their  cups,  they  talked  freely  about  the  adventure 
which  was  to  enrich  them  all. 

"A  quarter-million  in  greenbacks,"  hiccoughed  Bax- 
ter, with  drunken  gravity.  "  We'll  all  be  richer'n  Jeff 
Davis  himself,  boys,  for  I  reckin  he  hain't  got  much  o' 
the  rhino  lyiii'  round  loose  jess  now.  And  to  think  o' 
them  Yankees  a-squirmin'  and  groanin'  under  the  broken 
timbers  while  we're  a-goin'  thro'  the  cash-box  !  We're 
right  sorry  for  ye,  yr  poor  devils,  but  it  cudn't  be  help- 
ed," he  went  on,  with  a  chuckle,  as  if  reviewing  the  plea- 
sant scene  in  his  mind.  "  An'  to  show  we  b'ar  no  malice, 
we'll  put  ye  out  o'  pain  afore  we  leave.  But  see  hyar, 
boys,"  he  continued,  scratching  his  shock  head,  as  if  with 
some  gleams  of  returning  sense,  "  we  must  stop  whiskey- 
fuddlin'  now,  an'  get  a  litt.le  snooze  afore  daybreak,  for 
thar's  big  bizness  to  be  done.  And  w liar's  that  kid? 
PVaps  he's  been  lyin'  around  listenin'." 

There  was  a  yell   from   the  staggering  desperadoes  as 
they  jumped  to  their  feet  and  looked  about.      Some  search 
ed  through  the  yard;  some  entered  the  empty  log  bouse. 
Neither  Zeb  nor  his  mother  could  be  found. 

Instantly  the  boy  had  got  a  clear  notion  of  the  guerilla 
plot,  he  threw  himself  on  his  belly,  and  wriggled  like  a 
snake  on  the  earth  till  he  had  retreated  beyond  the  vivid 
light  of  the  blaze.  Then  his  bare  feet  carried  him  swift- 
ly to  the  rear  of  the  cabin. 

"Mamsy,  mamsy!"  he  said,  and  she  went  to  the  win- 
dow. "  Ye  must  skip  to  the  woods  at  once,  for  I've  got  a 
tramp  afore  me."  The  lad  had  risen  straightway  to  the 
firmness  and  quick  decision  of  manhood.  He  told  her 
what  he  had  heard.  "Now  I'm  goin'  to  cut  'cross  the 
flank  o'  the  mountain,  stop  that  Yankee  train  on  Dead- 
man's  Flat,  an'  tell  'em  what's  up.  I  kinder  believe 
pap  hisself  would  do  it  ef  he  was  to  hum  to  beat  that  dev- 
il Bull  Baxter." 

"But,  Zeb,  they'll  suspeck  suthin'  when  yer  gone,  an' 
burn  the  house  down,  an1  leave  us  without  a  roof.  Yet, 
p'r'aps  it's  best,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  looking  into  the 
lad's  frowning  eyes,  and  recognizing  that  he  was  no  long- 
er the  easy-going  youngster  whom  she  had  taken  by  the 
ear. 

Zeb  started  at  once  011  his  mission,  and  his  mother  re- 
mained hidden  in  the  edge  of  the  forest.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  heard  the  angry  shouts  of  the  ruffians,  and,  as 
she  bad  feared,  a  brighter  glare  proved  that  they  had  fired 
the  cabin.  They  searched  everywhere  for  the  fugitives, 
and  once  she  heard  the  voice  of  Bull  Baxter  himself  not 
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more  than  ten  feet  away  from  the  dense 
thicket  where  she  crouched. 

"I  reckin  it's  all  right.  That  young 
pup  eudn't  'a'  lietirn  anything  They're 
afeard,  and  lyiif  snug  in  the  woods. 
Waal,  they'll  hev  to  lie  in  the  woods  for 
some  time  to  come,''  he  said,  with  a  brutal 
laugh. 

An  hour  later  Zeb  stood  on  the  track 
which  ran  through  the  three  miles  of 
open  valley  known  as  Deadman's  Flat. 
A  big  bonfire  blazed  between  the  rails, 
and  Zeb  waited  anxiously  for  the  coming 
of  the  train.  At  last  he  heard  the  irons 
beg-in  to  sing,  and  finally  the  distant 
pulling  of  the  engine  as  the  flush  of  dawn 
colored  the  East.  Then  he  saw  the  head- 
light slowly  Hearing  till  the  train  stopped. 
A  dozen  soldiers  with  an  officer  marched 
down  the  track. 

When  they  made  out  the  bareheaded 
boy  in  ragged  butternut,  the  officer  sus- 
pected a  trick.  "What  does  all  this 
mean?"  he  said,  sternly,  while  the  soldiers 
stood  with  cocked  pieces. 

Zeb  told   his  story  in  few  words,  and 
was  taken  back  to  be  examined  by  the  Captain  and  pay- 
master.     His  words  had  such  a  ring  of  truth,  and  his  eyes 
were  so  honest  and  brave,  that  the  two  officers  were  im- 
pressed in  spite  of  their  caution. 

"  Best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,"  said  Major  X.  .  "  There's 
too  much  money  on  board  to  take  chances.  I'll  return 
to  Knoxville  with  the  train,  and  do  you,  Captain,  march 
your  company  through  the  woods  under  this  boy's  lead, 
and  see  if  you  can  surprise  Baxter's  crew.  If  you  see 
any  sign  of  treachery,  shoot  your  guide."  (Here  Zeb 
smiled  fearlessly.)  "And  hark  you;  if  you  lind  the 
scoundrels,  don't  bring  back  anv  prisoners.  Finish  the 
job." 

The  little  train  puffed  back  again  toward  Knoxville, 
and  the  company  of  soldiers  plunged  into  the  forest,  Zeb 
marching  by  the  Captain's  side,  and  answering  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  with  the  utmost  frankness.  The  boy 
knew  every  foot  of  the  country  for  miles  around,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  officer's  plan,  led  the  little  force  by  a  de- 
tour so  as  to  approach  the  guerilla  ambush  from  the  rear. 
Zeb  could  guess  exactly  where  Baxter's  gang  would  post 
themselves.  The  ravine  near  where  it  was  crossed  by  the 
bridge  was  steep  continuously,  except  at  one  place.  Here 
the  bank  sloped  easily  to  the  bottom  fifty  yards  away 
from  the  trestle,  and  here  pretty  surely  the  soldiers  would 
find  their  prey,  watching  for  their  own  expected  victims. 

The  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky  when  Zeb  said,  "Ye 
better  go  slow,  now,  Capen,  it's  on'y  a  mile  away, "and 
he  laughed,  silently,  till  he  fairly  shook. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?"  queried  the  officer,  sus- 
piciously. 

"Waal,"  said  Zeb,  "it  makes  me  feel  like  snickerin'. 
To  think  o'  them  thievin'  skunks  hidin'  in  the  bush  almost 
within  gun-shot  waitin'  for  that  train  to  go  clumpity- 
smash  through  the  bridge,  an'  they  thinkin'  they're  al- 
ready a-fingeriii'  their  greenbacks,  an'  the  sojers  creepin' 
up  on  'em  behind." 

Stealthily  as  Indians  on  the  trail,  the  men  in  open  or- 
<ler  glided  now  from  tree  to  tree,  Zeb  and  the  Captain  in 
advance,  and  not  many  minutes  passed  before  they  saw 
the  jutting  brow  of  the  bank.  The  soldiers  closed  up, 
and  the  Captain,  tin-owing  himself  flat  at  the  sound  of 
not  distant  voices,  crawled  silently  to  a  big  tree,  which 
overhung  the  ravine,  where  Zeb  followed  him. 

The  words  of  the  guerilla  leader  broke  clearly  on  the 
mountain  silence,  otherwise  unstirred  except  by  the  war- 
ble of  birds: 


"COME  DOWN  UVAB,  YE  WOLF'S  BRAT.' 


"That  thai-  train's  late," 
pouring  out  a  string  of  vile 
oaths,  in  his  impatience, 
"but  she'll  be  hyar,  don't 
you  fear,,  boys.  And  don't 
ye  spare  a  single  Yankee,  ef 
any  are  left  alive.  Dead  men 
tells  no  .tales,  and  we  don't 
want  the  cavalry  scourin'  the 
kentry  arter  us." 

The  watchful  Captain  made  a  motion  with  his  hand, 
and  the  soldiers  came  on  noiselessly  to  the  very  top  of 
the  hill  and  down  across  the  mouth  of  the  slope. 

"  How  they'll  cuss  and  jaw  up  at  Knuxville!"  laughed 
Bull  Baxter,  with  a  loud  "  ho!  ho!"  that  echoed  among 
the  hills,  "when  they  get  the  news  of  ther  dead  sojers 
and  ther  lost  greenbacks;  I'd  like  to  be  thar  to  hear  the 
fun.  Thar's  on'y  one  thing  I  missed  doin'.  I'd  oughter 
hev  slit  the  windpipe  of  that  boy  Zeb;  p'r'aps  he  s'pected 
suthin',  arter  all,  an' '11  split  on  us, "and  the  fellow  just 
then  looked  up. 

Zeb  in  his  eagerness  had  peered  far  over  the  brink, 
and  the  guerilla  saw  him.  The  boy  could  no  longer  re- 
strain himself:  "  Bull  Baxter,  robber  and  murderer  that 
y'ar,  say  your  pr'ars  now,  ef  ye  know  how.  'Tain't  that 
ye  hung  up  a  poor  boy,  that  never  harmed  ye,  by  the 
thumbs,  but  the  Lord  hisself  calls  down  vengeance  on  ye 
for  a  cussed  life,"  and  '.here  was  something  solemn,  almost 
pitying,  in  Zeb's  voice.  The  ruffian's  jaw  dropped  with 
terror.  He  saw  not  only  the  young  judge,  but  the 
levelled  rifles. 

When  all  was  over,  the  Captain  said:  "This  is  not  war, 
but  a  military  execution.  I  guess  the  Johnny  Rebs  will 
thank  us  as  much  as  our  own  folks  for  this  job." 

Next  year,  when  Sandy  Magraw  came  back  from  the  Con- 
federate army,  a  discharged  cripple,  Zeb  learned  that  the 
rumor  had  been  abroad  among  the  Tennessee  regiments 
how  General  Beauregaril  had  ordered  his  cavalry  leaders 
to  hang  Bull  Baxter  without  trial  whenever  they  caught 
him.  The  Magraws  had  no  occasion  to  regret  their 
burned  cabin,  even  if  there  was  among  them  an  old  gray- 
back  who  had  shot  lead  at  the  bluecoats.  The  lad  whom 
we  have  chosen  to  call  Zeb  Magraw  is  now  a  prosperous 
lawyer  in  one  of  the  States  of  the  Pacific  slope. 


THE    AFFLICTION    OF    BAEON 
HUMPFELHIMMEL. 

]'.  Y    JOHN    KENDRTCK    HANGS. 

EVERYBODY  said  it  was  an  extraordinary  affair  alto- 
gether, and  for  once  everybody  was  right.  Baron 
Humpfelhimmel  himself  would  say  nothing  about  it  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  reason  was  that  nobody  dared 
ask  him  what  he  thought  about  it,  and  the  second  was 
that  he  was  too  proud  to  speak  to  anybody  concerning 
any  subject  whatsoever,  unless  questioned.  That  he 
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"MY  CASTLE'S  BURNING,  EH ?     UA-HA-HA!" 

always  laughed,  no  matter  what  happened,  was  the  mel- 
ancholy fact,  and  had  been  a  melancholy  fact  from  his 
childhood's  earliest  hour.  He  was  born  laughing.  He 
laughed  in  church,  he  laughed  at  home.  When  his  father 
spanked  him  he  roared  with  laughter,  and  when  he  suf- 
fered from  the  measles  he  could  not  begin  to  restrain  his 
mirth. 

The  situation  seemed  all  the  more  singular  when  it  was 
remembered  that  Rudolf  von  Pepperpotz,  the  previous  Bar- 
on Humpfelhimmel,  and  father  of  the  Laughing  Baron, 
as  he  was  called,  was  never  known  to  smile  from  his  child- 
hood's earliest  hour  to  his  dying  day,  and,  strangest  of  all, 
was  a  far  more  amiable  person,  despite  his  solemnity,  than 
the  present  Baron  for  all  his  laughter. 

"What  does  it  mean,  do  you  suppose?"  Fran  Ehreii- 
breitstein  once  asked  of  Hans  Pumpernickel,  her  hus- 
band's private  secretary,  of  whom  you  have  already  had 
some  account. 

"I  cannot  tell, "Hans  had  answered,  "and  I  have  my 
reason  for  saying  that  I  cannot  tell,"  he  added,  signifi- 
cantly. 

"What  is  that  reason,  Hans?"  asked  the  good  lady,  her 
curiosity  aroused  by  the  boy's  manner. 

"  It  is  this, "said  Hans,  his  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper. 
"I  cannot  tell,  because — because  I  do  not  know!" 

And  this,  let  me  say  in  passing,  was  why  Hans  Pump- 
ernickel was  thought  by  all  to  be  so  wise.  He  had  a 
reason  always  for  what  he  did,  and  was  ever  willing  to 
'j  i\  i-  it. 

"  They  say,"  the  good  Lady  Ehrenbreitstein  went  on — 
"  they  do  say  that  when  last  winter  the  Baron  while  hunt- 
ing boars  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  breaking  his  leg  and 
two  of  his  ribs,  they  could  not  be  set  because  of  his  con- 
vulsions of  laughter,  though  for  my  part  I  cannot  see 
wherein  having  one's  leg  and  ribs  broken  is  provocative 
of  merriment." 


"  Nor  ],''  1 1 iiotb  Hans.  " I  have  an  eye  for  jokes.  In 
most  things  I  can  sec  ihc  fun.  but  in  tin-  breaking  of  one's 

hones   I  sec  i V  cause  I'm-  Icars  lh;in  smiles." 

\inl  il  was  true.  As  Fran  Khrenbreitstein  had  heard. 
the  I'.aron  Humpfelhimmel  hud  broken  one  leg  and  two 
ribs — only  it  was  while  hunting  wolves  and  not  in  a,  boar 
chase — and  when  the  Emperor's  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  party,  came  to  where  the  suffering  man  lay  lie 
found  him  roaring  with  laughter. 

"  Good  !"  cried  the  physician,  leaning  over  his  prostrate 
form.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  not  hurt.  I  feared 
you  were  injured." 

"I  am  injured, "the  Baron  replied,  with  a  loud  laugh. 
"My  left  leg— ha-ha-ha!— is  nearly  killing  me — hee-hee! 
—  with  p-pain,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  either  my  heart — ha- 
ha-ha-ha! — or  my  ribs — hee-hee-hee! — are  broken  in  nine- 
teen places." 

Then  he  went  off  into  such  an  explosion  of  mirth  as 
not  only  appeared  unseemly,  but  also  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech  for  five  or  six  minutes. 

"  I  fail  to  see  the  joke,"  said  the  physician,  as  the  Bar- 
on's laughter  echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout  the  forest. 

"Th- there — hee-hee! — there  isn't a-any  joke,"  the  Baron 
answered,  smiling.  "Confound  you — ha-ha-ha-ha! — oho- 
ho-ho! — can't  you  see  I'm  suffering?" 

"I  see  you  are  laughing,"  the  physician  replied. 
"Laughing  as  if  you  were  reading  a  comic  paper  full  of 
real  jokes.  What  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"  Ha-ha!  I — I  d-dud-don't  know,"  stammered  the  Bar- 
on, vainly  endeavoring  to  suppress  his  mirth.  "I — I  don't 
feel  like  Jaughiiig — hee-hee! — but  I  can't  help  it."  And 
off  he  went  into  another  gale.  Nor  did  he  stop  there. 
The  physician  tried  vainly  to  quiet  him  down  so  that  he 
could  set  the  fractured  bones,  but  in  spite  of  all  he  could 
do  for  him  the  Baron  either  would  not  or  could  not  stop 
laughing.  When  he  was  able  to  move  about  again  it 
was  only  with  a  limp,  and  even  that  appeared  to  have  its 
humorous  side,  for  whenever  the  Baron  appeared  on  the 
public  streets  hewyas  always  smiling,  and* when  the  Mayor 
ventured  to  express  his  sympathy  with  him  over  his  mis- 
fortune the  Baron  laughed  again,  and  mirthfully  request- 
ed him  to  mind  his  own  business. 

Then  it  was  recalled  how  that  ten  years  before,  when 
the  famous  ^^on  Pepperpotz  castle  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  Baron  was  found  writing  in  his  study  by  the  messen- 
ger who  brought  the  news. 

"Baron,"  the  messenger  cried — "Baron,  the  chateau 
is  burning.  The  flames  have  already  destroyed  the  ar- 
mory, and  are  now  eating  their  way  through  the  corri- 
dors to  the  state  banquet-hall." 

The  Baron  looked  the  messenger  in  the  eye  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  his  face  wreathed  with  smiles. 

"My  castle's  burning,  eh?  Ha-ha-ha!"  was  what  he 
said;  and  then  rising  hurriedly  from  his  desk,  he  hast- 
ened, shouting'  with  laughter,  to  the  scene,  where  no  one 
worked  harder  than  he  to  stay  the  devastating  course  of 
the  flames. 

"You  seem  to  be  pleased,"  said  one  who  noticed  his 
merriment. 

The  Baron's  answer  was  a  blow  which  knocked  the 
fellow  down,  and  then  striking  him  across  the  shoulders 
with  his  staff,  he  walked  away,  muttering  to  himself: 
"Pleased!  Ha-ha-ha!  Does  ruin  please  anybody — tee- 
hee-hee!  If  the  churls  only — tee-hee! — only  knew — ha- 
ha-ha-ha!" 

That  was  it!  If  they  only  knew!  And  no  one  did 
know  until  after  the  Baron  had  died  without  children — 
for  he  had  never  married — and  all  his  possessions  and 
papers  became  the  property  of  the  state.  Through  these 
papers  the  secret  of  the  Baron's  laughter  became  known 
to  the  good  people  of  Schnitzelhammerstein-on-the  Zug- 
vitz,  and  through  them  it  became  known  to  me.  Hans 
Pumpernickel  himself  told  me  the  tale,  and  as  he  has 
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risen  to  the  exalted  position  of  Mayor  of  Schnitzelliam- 
merstein-on-the-Zugvitz,  an  honor  conferred  only  on  the 
truly  good  and  worthy,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  th:it 
the  story  is  in  every  way  truthful. 

"When  Baron  Humpfelhimmel  died,"  said  Hans,  as 
he  and  I  walked  together  along  the  beautiful  sylvan  path 
that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  Zugvitz  River,  "I  am  sorry 
to  sav  there  were  few  mourners.  A  man  who  laughs,  as 
a  rule,  is  popular,  but  the  man  who  laughs  always,  with- 
out regard  to  circumstances,  makes  enemies. 

"  Fritz  von  Pepperpotz,  my  friend,  laughed  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  as  a  statement  found  among  his  papers 
after  he  died  showed.  The  statement-contained  the  whole 
story,  and  in  some  of  its  details  it  is  a  sad  one.  It  was 
all  the  fault  of  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Baron  that  lie 
could  do  nothing  but  laugh  all  his  days,  that  he  died  un- 
married, and  that  the  name  of  Von  Pepperpotz  has  died 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  forever. 

"  According  to  the  Baron's  statement,  while  he  himself 
could  not  restrain  his  mirth,  no  matter  how  badly  lie  felt, 
his  father,  Rupert  von  Pepperpotz,  could  never  smile,  al- 
though he  was  a  man  of  most  genial  disposition.  Just  as 
Fritz  was  ushered  into  the  world,  grinning  like  a  Cheshire 
cheese — 

"  Cat,"  I  suggested,  noting  Hans's  error. 

"Cat,  is  it?"  he  said.  "Well,  now,  do  you  know  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that.  I  always  supposed  the  term  used  was 
cheese,  and  positively  I  have  lain  awake  night  after  night 
trying  to  comprehend  how  a  cheese  could  grin,  and  final- 
ly I  gave  it  up,  setting  it  down  as  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  English  language.  If  it's  Cheshire  cat  and  not 
Cheshire  cheese,  why,  it's  all  clear  as  a  pikestaff.  But  as  I 
was  saying,  just  as  Fritz  was  born  grinning  like  a  Chesh- 
ire cat,  his  father  Rupert  was  born  frowning  apparently 
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with  rage.  He  was  the  most  ill-natured -looking  baby 
you  ever  saw,  according  to  the  chronicles.  Nothing  seem- 
ed to  please  him.  When  you  or  I  would  have  cooed, 
Rupert  von  Pepperpotz  would  wrinkle  up  his  forehead 
until  the  furrows,  if  his  nurse  tells  the  truth,  were  deep 
enough  to  hide  letters  in. 

"  And  yet  he  was  rarely  cross,  and  never  disobedient. 
It  was  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world.  Here  was  a  be- 
ing who  always  frowned  and  never  laughed,  and  yet  who 
was  as  obliging  in  his  actions  as  could  be.  As  he  grew 
older  his  active  amiability  increased,  but  his  frown  grew 
more  terrible  than  ever.  He  became  a  great  wit.  As  he 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Sclmitzelhammerstein-on- 
the-Zugvitz  he  was  always  merry,  though  none  would 
have  guessed  it  to  look  at  him.  He  had  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  his  neighbors  all  said  it  was  a  most  startling  thing 
to  hear  in  the  distance  a  jolly  roistering  song,  and  then 
to  walk  along  a  little  way  and  see  that  it  was  this  forbid- 
ding-looking person  who  was  doing  the  singing. 

"  How  Rupert  got  Wilhelmina  de  Grootzenburg  to  be- 
come his  wife,  considering  his  seeming  solemnity,  which 
made  him  appear  to  be  positively  ugly,  nobody  ever  knew. 
It  is  pi'obable,  however,  that  it  was  sympathy  which 
moved  her  to  like  him,  unless  it  was  that  his  ugliness 
fascinated  her.  Rupert  himself  said  that  it  was  not  sym- 
pathy for  his  inability  to  laugh  or  smile,  because  he  did 
not  want  sympathy  for  that.  He  didn't  feel  badly  about 
it  himself.  He  never  had  smiled,  and  so  did  not  know 
the  pleasure  of  it.  Consequently  he  didn't  miss  it.  When 
little  Fritz  was  born,  and  did  nothing  but  laugh  even 
when  he  had  the  colic,  the  solemn -looking  Rupert  ob- 
served that  the  baby  simply  proved  the  truth  of  what  he 
said. 

"  '  What  a  donkey  the  child  is,'  he  cried,  'to  spoil  his 
pretty  face  by  stretching  his  mouth  so  that  you  almost 
fear  his  ears  will  drop  into  it!  And  those  wild  whoops, 
which  you  call  laughter,  what  earthly  use  are  they?  I 
can't  see  why,  if  he  is  glad  about  something,  he  can't 
just  say,  "  I'm  glad  about  so  and  so,"  mildly,  instead  of 
making  me  deaf  with  his  roars.  Truly,  laughter  is  not 
what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.' 

''Ah,  my  dear  Rupert,'  Wilhelmina,  his  wife,  had 
said,  'you  do  not  really  know  what  you  are  talking 
about!  If  you  could  enjoy  the  sensation  of  laughing 
once  you  would  never  wish  to  be  without  it.' 

"'Nonsense,'  replied  the  Baron.  'My  father  never 
laughed,  so  why  should  I  wish  to?' 

"Now,  then,"  continued  Hans,  "according  to  Fritz 
von  Pepperpotz's  statement,  there  was  where  Rupert  was 
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wrong.  Siegfried  von  IVpp.rpolz  had  kno\\  n  what  il 
was  ID  lanuh.  lull  he  had  not  kno\vn  when  to  lauiyh.w  Inch 
liy  ihe  family  of  \'on  IVpperpoi/  uasalllicled  with 
a  curse,  which  only  the  linal  dying  onl  of  the  family  coiilil 
remove,  and  there  lay  tin-  solution  of  the  mystery.  It 

seems  iliat  Siegfried  von  Pepperpotz,  grandfather  of  Fritz 

and  father  of  Kuperl.  had  been  a  wild  sort  of  a  youth, 
who  smiled  \\hen  he  wished  and  frowned  when  he 
wished,  no  matter  what  the  occasion  may  have  been, 
and  he  smiled  once  too  often.  A  miserable  -  looking 

ligure  of  a  ma ice  passed  through  the  village  of 

Schnitzelhammerstein  on-the-Zugvitz,  selling  sugar  dolls 
and  other  sweets.  To  Siegfried  and  his  comrades  it 
seemed  good  to  play  a  prank  on  the  old  fellow.  They 
sent  him  two  miles  oil'  into  the  country  to  where,  they 
said,  was  a  rich  Countess  who  would  buy  his  whole  stock, 
when  in  reality  there  was  no  rich  Countess  there  at  all. 
so  that  the  old  man  had  his  trouble  for  his  pains. 

"  Tiiat  he  was  a  magician  they  did  not  know,  but  so  he 
was,  and  in  those  days  magicians  could  do  everything-. 
Of  course  he  was  angry  at  the  deception,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Sclmitzelbaminerstein-on-tlic-Zugvitz  he  sent  for 
the  young  men.  and  got  all  of  them  to  apologize  and  buy 
his  wares  except  Siegfried.  Siegfried  not  only  refused 
to  apologi/.e  and  buy  the  old  man's  candies,  but  had  the 
audacity  to  laugh  in  his  face,  and  tell  him  about  a  wealthy 
old  Duke  who  lived  two  miles  out  on  the  other  side  of 
the  village,  which  the  magician  immediately  recognized 
as  another  attempt  to  play  a  practical  joke  upon  him. 

"  'Enough.  Siegfried  von  Pepperpotz!'  he  cried,  in  his 
rage,  '  Laugh  away  while  you  can.  After  to-day  may 
you  never  smile,  and  may  your  son  never  smile,  and  may 
your  son's  son,  willing'  or  unwilling,  smile  smiles  that 
you  two  would  have  smiled,  and  so  may  it  ever  go!  May 
every  third  generation  get  the  laughter  that  the  preced- 
ing two  shall  lose,  according  to  my  curse!' 

"This  made  Siegfried  laugh  all  the  harder,  for.  not 
knowing,  as  J  have  said,  that  the  old  man  was  a  magician. 
he  had  ii"  fear  of  him.  Next  clay,  however,  he  changed 
his  mind.  He  found  t  hat  he  could  not  laugh.  He  could 
not  even  smile.  Ti\>  as  he  would,  his  lips  refused  to  do 
his  bidding. 

"It  ruined  his  disposition.  Siegfried  von  Pepperpotz 
grew  ill  over  it.  The  greatest  doctors  in  the  world  were 
summoned  to  his  aid,  but  to  110  avail.  If  the  curse  had 
ended  with  him,  he  niig'ht  not  have  minded  it  so  much, 
but  when  he  found  out  from  a  paper  he  discovered  in  a 
secret  drawer  in  the  old  chest  in  the  chateau  what  the 
curse  was  —  for  Siegfried  never  told  his  son,  and  alone 
knew  from  what  it  was  he  suffered,  and  that  it  was  per- 
petual—  he  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  posterity  to 
whom  it  should  be  handed  down. 

"That,"  said  Hans,  "is  the  story  of  Baron  Humpfel- 
himmel's  affliction." 

"And  a  strange  story  it  is,"  said  I.  "Though  I  don't 
know  that  it  has  any  particular  moral." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  has!"  said  Hans.      "  It  has  a  good  moral." 

"And  what  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"Don't  laugh  at  your  own  jokes,"  he  replied.  "If 
Siegfried  von  Pepperpotz  had  not  laughed  when  the  ma- 
gician came  back,  he  never  would  have  been  cursed,  and 
this  story  never  would  have  been  told." 


A    TRUANT    FKIKND. 

BY    GERTRUDE    SMITH. 

"  ITT  AIT   for  me,  Margery,    I  want  to  tell  you  some- 

»      thing." 

"Mother  told  me  to  hurry  home  from  school.  I  can't 
wait,  Helen."  Margery  turned  and  ran  backwards. 
"  What  do  you  want  to  tell  me?" 

"It's  a  secret.  You'll  be  sorry  if  you  don't  wait.  I 
won't  tell  yon  if  you  don't." 


Margery  .-lopped  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  balan- 
cing herself  lirst  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other 
"Well,  hurry;  I'm  waiting." 

Helen  \\as  several  years  older  than  Margery.  It  made 
the  little  girl  feel  very  important  to  have  for  her  most 
intimate  friend  one  of  the  largest  girls  in  school.  This 
friendship  had  made  her  many  enemies  among  the  chil- 
dren of  her  own  age.  but  Margery  believed  it  was  onlv 
because  they  were  jealous  of  her  having  a  girl  in  one  of 
the  higher  classes  for  her  friend. 

They  were  going  down  a  shady  street  in  South  Boston. 
Margery's  home  was  the  first  door  in  the  next  block, 
and  Helen's  was  a  few  doors  beyond. 

Until  she  had  known  Helen,  Margery  had  accepted  the 
severe  discipline  of  her  home  as  nothing  unusual.  All 
little  girls  were  reproved  and  punished  when  they  did 
anything  that  displeased  their  parents,  she  had  supposed. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  not  really  unkind  to  her, 
but  they  had  never  made  her  feel  her  love  for  them  a 
motive  for  doing  as  they  asked  her  to. 

.Margery's  father  was  wealthy,  and  in  one  respect  she 

was   w lerfully   fortunate;   at  least  all  the  other  little 

girls  told  her  that. she  was.  Her  father  believed  it  was 
important  for  a  child  to  learn  the  value  of  money  by  ex- 
perience, and  Margery  was  given  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance. All  that  was  asked  of  her  was  to  keep  her  ac- 
counts correctly,  and  show  him  her  account-book  once 
every  month. 

Perhaps  this  was  an  unwise  kindness,  for  Margery 
usually  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  in  candy  and  pickles 
and  cakes.  She  was  generous,  and  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  he  her  best  friend,  as  Helen  had  discovered.  Helen 
was  generous  too,  and  every  month,  before  Margerv's  al- 
lowance was  given  her. this  best  friend  had  proposed  some 
delightful  way  of  spending  it. 

"  Well,  you  know  the  Rollo  Books,"  Helen  said,  as 
they  walked  along.  "  Have  you  read  them;" 

"  No,  but  I've  heard  of  them;  I  know  what  they're 
about." 

"When  you're  as  old  as  I  am,  of  course  you'll  read 
them  all.  I  have,  a  dozen  times.  There's  a  place  in  one 
that's  made  me  think  of  the  loveliest  plan!" 

"  What  is  it?     We  -iiniNt  walk  fast,  Helen  ;  mother— 

"It's  about  a  gypsy  party,"  Helen  interrupted  her. 
"  If  you're  afraid  of  your  mother,  you  better  run  along." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  gypsy  party?" 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  if  you'll  just  wait.  They 
ha  ve  some  tents — two  or  three  in  the  woods — and  a  camp- 
fire,  like  gypsies.  All  who  are  invited  come  in  gypsy 
costumes,  and  one  has  to  dress  up  like  an  old  hag  and 
tell  fortunes.  That  isn't  just  the  way  in  the  Eollo  Book. 
Of  course  every  one  would  take  their  own  lunch,  but 
some  one  would  have  to  hire  a  man  to  put  up  the  tents." 

"I  have  a  tent  up  in  the  attic,  besides  the  one  on  our 
lawn.  I  could  take  both  of  them.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun? 
Do  you  suppose  we  could  get  it  up?  Of  course  I  could 
give  the  money  to  have  the  tents  put  up,  because  I  have 
more  than  the  other  girls." 

"Yes,  you'd  have  to,"  Helen  answered,  decidedly.  "  If 
the  other  girls  get  their  costumes  and  pay  their  car  fare 
they'll  do  pretty  well." 

"I  suppose  it  would  take  all  this  month's  allowance; 
but  I  don't  care;  we'd  have  a  perfectly  splendid  time, 
wouldn't  we?"  Margery  said,  enthusiastically. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  it  out  on  Chelsey 
Beach,  for  we  could  go  on  the  open  horse-cars,  and  then 
we  could  go  in  bathing  when  we  got  tired  of  all  the  rest 
if  we  wanted  to." 

"All  right;  let's  do  it!  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  just 
as  easy  as  not."  Margery  put  her  arm  around  Helen. 
"You  do  think  of  the  loveliest  things.  I  don't  see  how 
yon  do  it." 

"This  is  the  best  yet,  isn't  it?" 
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They  had  come  to  Margery's  door,  and  the  little  girl 
ran  up  the  steps.  Helen  called  her  back.  "Oh,  come 
here,  just  a  minute.  I  wouldn't  tell  my  mother  a  thing 
ahout  it,  if  I  were  you,"  she  whispered.  "I'm  not  going 
to.  Perhaps  they'd  think  we  couldn't  carry  it  out.  We'll 
get  it  all  up,  then  tell  them,  and  ask  them  to  come  down 
in  the  afternoon  and  see  us,  and  that  will  make  it  all 
right." 

Margery  ran  back  up  the  stairs,  laughing  at  Helen's 
cleverness,  and  honestly  believing  that  it  would  make  it 
all  right. 

The  next  clay,  when  they  were  going  home  from  school, 
they  decided  the  number  of  children  they  would  ask. 

"  I  think,"  Helen  said,  "  we'll  have  to  tell  my  mother, 
Margery,  so  she  can  make  the  dresses?" 

"Why,  if  you  are  going  to  tell  your  mother,  I  must 
tell  mine  too,  Helen.  She'll  let  me  go,  I  know.  She  al- 
most always  lets  me  go  to  places." 

"  Well,  perhaps  she  would,  but  she  objects  and  scolds 
about  things  so  much  I  won't  risk  it.  I  wouldn't  tell 
mine  if  some  one  didn't  have  to  make  our  dresses.  When 
it's  all  planned,  she  can't  do  anything,  and,  as  you  say, 
she  won't  care  anyway." 

Margery's  heart  misgave  her,  but  Helen  had  a  greater 
hold  on  her  confidence  than  her  mother  had  ever  gained. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  day  set  for  the  picnic,  and 
Margery  must  tell  her  mother  and  father  about  it  before 
she  went  to  bed.  She  had  no  great  fear  of  their  objecting 
to  the.  plan.  The  money  she  had  spent  had  been  from 
her  allowance,  and  she  had  often  been  permitted  to  go  to 
the  beach  when  there  were  older  girls  in  the  party.  Her 
mother  had  always  trusted  her  with  Helen. 

They  were  in  the  library;  and  long  after, when  she  was 
a  woman,  Margery  could  see  the  room  just  as  it  looked 
that  night.  Her  father  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
reading  his  newspaper,  her  mother  on  the  opposite  side, 
working  the  button-holes  in  a  little  blue  dress  for  her- 
self. What  a  terror  she  had  of  her  own  voice  as  she  sat 
there  in  a  chair  between  them,  pretending  to  study,  while 
she  struggled  to  begin  to  speak ! 

Finally,  when  the  clock  struck  eight,  her  mother  said, 
"  Margery,  put  down  your  book  and  come  here." 

She  supposed,  of  course,  it  was  something  about  the 
new  dress  her  mother  was  making,  and  went  at  once  and 
stood  by  her  side. 

"  Your  father  and  I  know  what  you  have  been  doing, 
Margery.  We  kn«w  how  deceitful  and  " — Mrs.  Burton's 
face  flushed — "and  sneaking  you  have  been.  How  did 
you  dare  send  out  invitations  without  consulting  me?" 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you.  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
to-night,"  Margery  said,  beginning  to  cry. 

"I  only  found  out  about  it  this  afternoon.  To-night 
is  a  great  time  to  tell  about  it,  when  it  is  to-morrow  you 
intend  to  have  the  picnic  party.  Why,  when  I  was  ten 
years  old  I  would  no  more  have  thought  I  could  do  such 
a  thing  than  that  I  could  cut  oft'  one  of  my  hands!" 

"How  did  you  know  your  mother  would  let  you  have 
this  party,  Margery?"  her  father  asked. 

"  I  thought  she  would.  I  am  only  going  to  spend  my 
money  for  the  ice-cream  and  tents.  The  girls  are  going 
to  take  their  own  lunch.  You  never  do  care  how  I  spend 
my  allowance,  and  mamma  has  let  me  go  to  the  beach 
with  the  girls  ever  so  many  times  when  Helen  was  go- 
ing," she  sobbed  out.  It  never  occurred  to  her  faithful 
little  heart  to  lay  any  of  the  blame  on  Helen. 

"  But  this  is  a  different  affair  altogether,  going  off  with 
twenty  or  ithirty  children  to  be  gone  all  day.  I  under- 
stand you  have  planned  to  have  a  camp-fire  too.  Why, 
it's  the  wildest  thing  I  ever  heard  of!  I  wonder  ap- 
parent has  consented  to  let  his  child  go." 

"  But  they  are  all  going.  Some  of  the  mothers  are  go- 
ing too,  so  we'll  be  all  right.  I  thought  maybe  mamma 
would  come  down  in  the  afternoon." 


Margery  sank  down  on  the  floor  at  her  mother's  feet, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  apron. 

Mr.  Burton  cleared  his  throat,  and  picked  up  his  paper. 
He  had  said  all  that  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  just  what  is  going  to  happen,  Mar- 
gery,"her  mother  said,  looking  down  at  her,  "  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  lesson  you  will  never  forget."  She  paused 
for  a  moment.  "  We  are  going  upstairs  now  and  pack 
your  things,  and  in  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock  your 
father  is  going  to  take  you  to  your  uncle  Harvey's  in 
Brookline,  and  you  are  going  to  stay  two  weeks." 

"  Mamma !"  Margery  screamed,  "I  can't  go.  I've  got 
to  stay  at  home  and  go  to  the  picnic!  They  are  going  to 
meet  up  here  between  our  house  and  Helen's,  and  all  go 
together.  They'll  have  their  lunches,  and  I've  promised 
my  tents  and  hammocks.  I've  got  to  stay.  I — I  can't 
stay  out  of  school  either,  and  get  down  in  my  class." 

"I  shall  go  to  the  door  and  tell  the  children  you  have 
gone  away  and  are  not  going.  As  for  your  place  in  your 
class,  you  should  have  thought  of  that  before." 

"But  it  will  spoil  everything!  I  hired  a  man  to  come 
for  our  tents.  None  of  the  girls  have  an  allowance  but 
me!" 

"  There,  now,  that  will  do,"  her  father  said,  looking 
over  his  paper. 

M.irj'Ty  sprang  up  and  ran  screaming  out  of  the  room 
and  up  the  stairs.  Her  father  came  up  and  spoke  to  her 
sternly,  and  she  was  silent,  but  for  long  hours  she  lay 
awake,  crying  and  thinking  of  the  shame  and  disgrace 
that  had  befallen  her. 

When  the  two  weeks  of  her  exile  in  Brookline  were 
over  she  came  home,  nervously  dreading  to  go  back  into 
school.  She  had  heard  nothing  of  what  had  happened 
on  that  morning  when  she  went  away.  Before  she  started 
to  school  her  mother  said  to  her: 

"Don't  speak  of  the  picnic  or  your  going  away,  Mar- 
gery. Just  keep  still,  and  let  it  all  be  forgotten  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"Did  they  all  come?"  Margery  asked,  tearfully. 

"I  don't  know.     There  was  a  crowd  of  them." 

"Did  they  go  anyway,  without  me?" 

"  I  didn't  ask.      Go  on  to  school;   you'll  be  late." 

The  poor  child  found  out  all  that  she  wanted  to  know 
before  night.  Helen  came  out  of  her  door  as  she  was  go- 
ing down  the  steps. 

"Oh,  Helen,  I'm  home!  I'm  going  to  school!"  Mar- 
gery called  to  her. 

Helen  did  not  answer.  She  crossed  over  on  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  did  not  look  back.  Margery  was 
too  greatly  surprised  to  think  what  it  could  mean.  She 
ran  across  .the  street  and  walked  by  her  side. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me,  Helen?  I  couldn't  help  go- 
ing away.  Mother  sent  me.  Is  that  what's  the  matter? 
Oh.  Helen,  did  everybody  else  go?" 

Helen  shook  off  Margery's  arm  that  she  had  put  around 
her  waist. 

"  I  wish  you'd  go  away.  I  don't  intend  ever  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  you  !" 

Margery  turned  and  went,  slowly  back  across  the  street. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  world  had  suddenly  stopped  mov- 
ing and  her  heart  would  break.  She  longed  to  go  home, 
but  she  knew  that  her  mother  would  not  let  her  stay  at 
home,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  very  hardest  part  of  that  hard 
day  came  first.  Nothing  could  ever  be  harder  for  her 
than  having  Helen  turn  against  her  like  this. 

She  went  on  to  school  alone.  No  one  spoke  to  her  as 
she  crossed  the  school -grounds  where  all  the  children 
were  playing. 

She  went  into  the  quiet  school-room  and  took  her  seat 
and  put  her  head  down  on  her  desk.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  room  but  the  teacher. 


LONG    AFTER,  WHEN    SUE    WAS    A    WOMAN,  MARGERY    COULD    SEE    THE  ROOM    AS    IT    LOOKED    THAT    NIGHT. 


"Why,  I'm  glad  you're  back  again,  Margery.  It  is  too 
bad  you  had  to  stay  out  so  near  the  end  of  the  year.'1 

Margery  lifted  her  pale  little  face  and  looked  at  her. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  will  miss  my  examinations  and  not 
be  promoted,  Miss  Lyon?" 

"I  hope  not.  You  have  nearly  three  weeks  to  make 
up  the  work.  I  guess  you  can  do  it  if  you  study  hard." 
Miss  Lyon  came  down  between  the  seats  and  took  Mar- 
gery's face  between  her  hands  and  kissed  her  on  each  of 
her  cheeks.  "Don't  be  discouraged,  dear.  There's  al- 
ways a  sunny  day  coming." 

The  bell  out  in  the  cupola  rang,  and  the  children  came 
in  and  took  their  places. 

All  day  these  kind  words  and  kisses  were  a  source  of 
secret  joy  to  Margery's  wounded  little  heart. 

She  walked  home  from  school  alone  at  noon  and  again 
at  night.  No  one  ottered  to  play  with  her,  or  to  talk 
tci  her,  and  she  was  very  lonely  and  miserable.  The  next 
morning  she  made  a  second  and  last  attempt  to  renew  her 
old  friendship  with  Helen. 

"The  idea  of  getting  up  a  picnic  party,  and  inviting 
everybody,  and  saying  you'd  have  the  tents  put  up,  and 
pay  for  the  ice-cream,  and  then  going  off  and  not  leaving 
any  word  or  anything!"  Helen  said. 

"Oh,  Helen,  I  couldn't  help  it!     Did  every  one  go?" 

"Yes,  and  I  had  to  pay  for  the  ice-cream,  and  every 
one  was  cross  because  we  didn't  have  any  tents,  and  it 
rained  and  soaked  us  all  to  the  skin  ;  and  it's  all  your 
fault,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  babies." 

The  next  day  Margery  did  not  go  to  school ;  she  lay  on 
the  lounge  in  the  library  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and 


slept,  and  was  so  listless  and  unlike  herself  that  her  mother 
became  quite  alarmed  about  her. 

In  the  evening  Miss  Lyon  came  over  to  see  her.  Her 
teacher  had  never  been  to  see  her  before,  and  Margery 
wondered  about  it  and  was  very  happy. 

She  went  into  another  room  with  her  mother,  and  Mar- 
gery heard  them  talking  together  in  low  tones  for  a  long 
time.  When  they  came  back  her  mother  said  to  her: 

"  I  understand  some  things  that  I  wish  I  had  known  be- 
fore, Margery,"  and  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "  Miss  Lyon 
has  been  asking  me  to  let  you  go  home  with  her  to  Ver- 
mont when  school  is  out,  and  I  have  said  you  may." 

Margery  jumped  up  and  threw  her  arms  around  Miss 
Lyon's  neck.  "  Oh,  I'm  so  glad.  I'll  love  to  go." 

"  I  thought  you  would.  I  have  a  little  niece  just  your 
own  age.  You  will  have  nice  times  together,  and  you 
will  get  back  your  rosy  cheeks  again.  So  I  don't  want 
you  to  worry  about  being  promoted  any  more.  If  you 
don't  get  your  promotion  now  you  can  study  a  little  with 
me  this  summer,  and  you  will  be  all  ready  to  go  into  the 
next  class  in  the  fall." 

Margery  never  knew  what  was  said  out  in  the  other 
room  that  night.  She  never  guessed  that  this  wise  teacher 
knew  all  about  her  trouble,  and  how  largely  Helen  had 
been  the  cause  of  it.  There  was  a  new  tenderness  in  Mnr- 
gery's  mother  after  that  night.  She  sought  and  gained 
her  little  daughter's  confidence  as  she  never  had  before. 

And  when  at  the  end  of  a  happy  summer  in  Vermont 
she  came  back  to  school  the  trouble  had  grown  quite 
dreamlike.  Helen  had  fortunately  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  other  children  seemed  to  have 
forjrotten  all  about  it. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
CASTAWAYS  ON    OONIMAK. 

YOU  see,  boys,"  began  Jalap  Coombs,  after  it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  Seamew  had  been  captured,  "as  un- 
friend old  Kite  Roberson  uster  say,  'I  ain't  no  pig  in  a 
poke.'  Not  that  I've  ever  got  onto  the  exact  bearings  of 
a  'poke';  but  nigh  as  I  can  make  out,  it's  some  turrible 
dark  place  like  a  ship's  hold  with  the  hatches  battened 
<]i>\vn,  or  maybe  a  tomb.  Anyhow,  I  haven't  been  in  the 
dark  all  this  time  so  much  as  Cap'n  Dutt'  thought  I  was. 
He  'lowed  he  was  the  only  navigator  'boardsbip,  while  I 
'lowed  there  was  two  of  us.  So,  while  he  kep'  his  log,  I 
likewise  kep'  mine.  Now,  'cording  to  my  reckon  ing,  we 
are  not,  at  this  blessed  minute,  more'n  fifty  mile  from 
the  island  of  Oonimak,  with  a  breeze  that's  coming  on  a 
gale  blowing  dead  for  it.  If  we  choose,  we  can  make  it 
inside  of  six  hours,  and  I  reckon  we'll  make  it  anyway 
sooner  or  later,  whether  we  choose  or  no,  ef  this  wind 
holds.  There  is  water  there  and  maybe  something  to  eat, 
both  of  which  is  wanting  with  us  at  the  present  time." 

"There  are  seal-skins  there  too, "interrupted  Serge. 

"  Sartain  there  is,  lad,  and  I  was  meaning  to  have 
fetched  'em  on  the  next  tack.  Now  the  question  is,  who 
owns  them  seal-skins,  and  what  shall  be  did  with  'em? 
Ef  they  is  left  where  they  be  too  long-,  they'll  spile.  Ef 
the  natyves  finds  'em,  they'll  be  stole.  Ef  they  stays 
there  till  Cap'n  Duff  can  come  for  them,  they'll  be  spiled. 
Ef  the  gover'ment  finds  'em,  they'll  be  confiskercated, 
though  being  took  in  the  open  sea  they  ain't  in  no  ways 
liable.  EC  we  find  'em,  we'll  save  'em  and  make  good 
use  of  'em.  A  part  of  'em  belongs  to  us,  anyway,  and  the 
rest  would  naturally  be  ours  by 
the  right  of  salvage  ef  we  saved 
'em  from  destruction.  So  now 
I  leaves  it  to  you  two  ef  our  best 
plan,  ain't  to  clap  sail  onto  this 
little  packet,  head  her  for  Ooui- 
mak  Island,  do  the  best  we  can 
with  our  seal -skins,  and  after- 
wards shape  our  course  'cording 
to  sarcumstances?" 

Both  lads  agreed  that  they 
could  suggest  no  better  plan  of 
action  than  this,  whereupon  the 
mate  remarked  that  "them  was 
his  sentiments  and  likewise  old 
Kite  Roberson's,  who  uster  say, 
'When  ye  sight  a  good  thing, 
keep  your  eye  on  it;  if  not,  what's 
the  use  of  eyes?'  " 

So  the  whale  -  boat's  sail  was 
hoisted,  she  was  got  before  the 
wind,  and  on  the  fierce  breath  of 
the  rising  gale  she  was  whirled 
away  like  an  autumn  leaf  in  the 
direction  of  Oonimak  Island. 

So  strongly  did  the  gale  blow 
by  the  time  the  day  was  half 
spent,  and  with  such  prodigious 
leapings  did  the  light  boat  spring 
from  crest  to  crest  of  the  leaden 
seas,  that  every  ounce  of  Jalap 
Coombs's  strength  and  every  atom 
of  his  skill  were  necessary  to  her 
safe  steering  and  to  keeping  her 
from  being  swamped.  While  he 
stood  up  in  the  stern  in  order  to 
get  a  better  purchase  on  his  long 


steering-oar,  the  lads,  crouched  in  the  boat's  bottom  amid- 
ship  in  order  to  steady  her  as  much  as  possible,  were 
obliged  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to  bailing.  In  spite 
of  their  thick  clothing  and  oil-skins,  the  damp  chill  of  the 
wind  penetrated  to  the  bone,  and  they  were  drenched  by 
incessant  showers  of  flying  spray. 

After  six  hours  of  this  terribly  exciting  and  arduous 
sailing,  all  hands  began  to  look  anxiously  for  :i  break  in 
the  fog,  and  strain  their  eyes  for  some  glimpse  of  the 
land  they  felt  sure  must  be  near  at  hand.  At  length,  in 
a  momentary  lift,  they  caught  sight  of  Shishaldin's  snowy 
cone,  and  knew  that  Jalap  Coombs  had  indeed  brought 
them  to  Oonimak.  Now  they  heard  the  roar  of  breakers, 
though  they  could  see  nothing  of  the  coast  against  which 
these  were  so  furiously  thundering.  To  keep  on  seemed 
suicidal ;  while  to  either  halt  or  retreat  in  the  face  of  the 
furious  gale  now  raging  was  impossible. 

A  warning  cry  from  Phil,  a  mighty  sweep  of  Jalap 
Coombs's  steering-oar,  and  their  cockle-shell  swerved  from 
a  jagged  rock  against  which  the  hissing  waves  were 
churned  to  a  yeasty  froth.  Their  tremendous  speed  was 
apparent  as  they  swept  by  this  mark  so  swiftly  that  in  a 
moment  it  was  again  swallowed  by  the  mist,  and  had 
vanished  behind  them. 

"  If  we  can  only  have  the  luck  to  strike  a  beach,"  said 
Serge,  though  his  words  were  unheard  save  by  himself. 

"Hold  bard!  and  stand  by!"  shouted  Jalap  Coombs, 
as  with  set  face  and  unflinching  gaze  he  stared  through 
the  gray  thickness  at  a  line  of  leaping  white,  behind 
which  was  a  dim  background  of  land.  "We're  close  in 
now,  and  she'll  strike  in  another  minute !  When  she  does, 
then  jump  and  run  for  your  lives.  Look  out!" 


WITHIN   THREE    MINUTES    THE    MATE    HAD    TWO    FINE    FISH    SECURED. 


IIAKI'KK'S   FOUNG    I'Kol'I.K. 


Even  as  I  if  spol  •  tlie  u  INI  If  boat  was  lil'ifd  high  m  tin- 
ail1,  poised  for  a  moment  like  a.  bird  in  mill -flight,  and 
then  hurled  forward  amid  a  smother  of  I'liain  and  a  roar 
of  rushing  walers.  An  instant  lain-  she  struck  \villi  a 
crash  ilial  Ifl't  li'-r  OCCUpailtS  bruised  and  breathless 
There  was  no  lime,  however,  to  consider  bruises  or  aches, 
and  almost  \vitli  the  shock  ilsi-lf  they  had  gained  their 
I'ci -I  anil  leaped  into  water  up  to  their  knffs. 

Phil  had  grasped  both  shot  gun  and  rille  uilli  the  hope 
that  he  might  save  them  from  the  wreck.  "Whether  or 
not  he  was  overbalanced  by  thcii-  weight  In-  never  knew; 
but  u  ilii  his  I'n-st  sic p  into  the  water  he  slipped  on  the  kelp- 
<-,ivered  rocks,  fell  face  downward,  and  would  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  outward  rush  of  the  sea  had  not  tin- 
male  seized  his  collar.  With  a  single  movement  of  the 
sinewy  arm  Phil  was  lifted  to  his  feet,  and  in  another 
minute  had  been  dragged  beyond  reach  of  the  breakers, 
that  chafed  and  roared  in  impotent  rage  at  this  escape  of 
the  prey  they  had  deemed  so  surely  their  own. 

The  next  sea  sprang  upon  the  boat,  rolled  it  over  and 
over,  bit  at  it  with  savage  teeth,  and  finally  tossed  it, 
M-lessly  shattered,  at  the  feet  of  its  recent  occupants. 

Serge  could  have  cried  at  this  wanton  destruction  of 
that  upon  which  they  had  so  depended,  while  Phil  was 
equally  disconsolate  over  the  loss  of  his  guns.  To  Jalap 
Coombs,  however,  these  successive  disasters  seemed  only 
io  I,  nd  an  access  of  cheerfulness  and  activity.  Rushing 
into  the  ravenous  waters,  he  snatched  from  them  the 
boat's  mast  and  sail,  the  long-handled  gall',  a  couple  of 
oars,  a  coil  of  line,  and  some  loose  bits  of  rope. 

"  Don't  ye  be  cast  down,  lads!"  he  cried,  cheerily,  after 
this  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  three  stood  together 
on  the  beach.  "  We've  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  to 
grieve  over.  We've  lost  our  boat,  to  be  sure;  but.  it's  a 
ma,rcy  it  brung  us  safe  to  shore  as  it  did.  There's  no  use 
in  crying  over  it  now;  for.  as  old  Kite  uster  say,  '  \Yliat 
can't  lie  mended  had  best  slay  broke.'1' 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  a  living  now  that 
our  gnus  are  gone?"  asked  Phil. 

"(.inns!"  cried  Mr.  Coombs,  contemptuously.  "  Ef 
we  hadn't  nothing  but  guns  to  depend  on  in  this  world, 
I  reckon  there'd  be  a  many  of  us  wouldn't  make  no  liv- 
ing'. I  know  I  wouldn't,  nor  do  I  think  Kite  Roberson 
would  have;  for,  good  soul  as  he  was,  he  never  could 
a  bear  the  sight  of  a  gun.  Said  his  daddy  uster  lick  him 
with  a  ramrod  from  the  time  he  was  broiling  age  till  he 
run  away  to  sea.  What  air  we  going  to  do  for  a  living? 
Go  fishing  for  one  thing;  develop  the  resources  of  this 
here  island  for  another.  When  we're  tired  of  develop- 
ing, we  can  go  into  the  fur  business,  and  take  to  trading 
seal  skins.  You've  forgot  the  wealth  we've  got  stowed 
away  up  yonder,  haven't  ye,  and  that  we  come  here 
a-purpose  to  look  after?" 

"  Yes,  I  had,"  answered  Phil,  soberly,  "  and  I  had  for- 
gotten our  many  other  mercies  as  well.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  miraculous  preservation  of  our  lives;  but  I 
sba  1 1  remember,  and  be  thankful  for  it,  from  this  time  on." 

"We  are  fortunate  to  be  cast  away  on  this  particular 
island,"  broke  in  Serge,  "for,  from  what  I  have  heard,  it 
has  plenty  of  water,  \vhif  h  some  of  them  have  not,  plenty 
of  food,  such  as  it  is,  plenty  of  material  for  making  a  lire, 
plenty  of  old  houses  in  which  we  can  find  shelter,  and. 
all.  it  is  located  right  in  the  track  of  all  vessels 
going  into  or  out  of  Bering  Sea.  as  well  as  up  and  down 
tin-  coast." 

"  If  food,  drink,  lire,  and  shelter  are  awaiting  us,  let's 
go  to  thfin,  and  not  keep  them  waiting  any  longer,"  cried 
Phil,  "for  I  am  hungry,  thirsty,  wet,  cold,  and  tired,  and 
if  yon  two  are  not  all  of  those  things  you  ought  to  be." 

"Speaking  of  fire,"  remarked  Jalap  Coombs,  as  he  rue- 
fully  withdrew  the  shattered   remains  of   what   had   been 
a    water-tight   match-box,   "1     hope    you    boys   have   got 
some  dry  matches  with  ye,  for  mine  are  all  spiled." 


As  neither  of  them  had  any  matches,  the  male's  face 
grew  verj  sober;  but  he  brightened  as  Serge  remarked, 
conlidentU.  "If  you  will  provide  food.  Sir.  Coombs,  [ 
will  provide  \  on  the  lire  to  cool;  it  with,  unless  a  1 1  the 
stories  1  have  heard  of  this  island  are  false.' 

"flood  for  \  on,  lad  '.  Fire's  one  of  tin  -most  important 
things;  bill  1  must  say  1  don't  see  how  you're  going  to 
net  it.  unless  ye  mean  to  climb  to  the  top  of  yon  smoking 
mountain." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  shall  have  to  go  quite  as  far  as 
that,"  replied  Serge,  "hut  I'll  get  it,  and  the  question  is 
u  here  will  you  have  it  put.  Do  you  know  what  part  of 
the  island  we  have  landed  on,  or  where  the  seal-skin 
cache  is:" 

"I  do,"  answered  Phil ;  "  for  I  recognize  that  far  point 
with  the  ugly-looking  water  just  beyond." 

"Right  you  are,  lad,"  said  Jalap  Coombs.  "It  was 
just  to  the  east'ard  of  this  very  place  we  landed  the  skins, 
and  the  cache  isn't  more'n  half  a  mile  away  from  where 
we  stand.  You're  right  in  calling  that  '  ugly  '  water  too, 
for  it's  the  beginning  of  Krenitzin  Strait,  as  nasty  a  bit  of 
roaring  tide-rip  and  eddy,  rock  and  reef,  as  ye'll  find  on 
the  coast.  It's  God's  marcy  that  we  warn't  flung  in  there 
instead  of  onto  this  beach.  Ef  we  had  been,  we  wouldn't 
have  stood  no  more  show  than  a  butterfly  in  a  whirl- 
wind." 

c  II  A  I'TER     XX. 
BRIMSTONE   AND    FEATHERS. 

WHILK  they  talked,  the  three  drenched  and  shivering 
castawa\s  walked  briskly  up  the  beach,  through  a  broad 
belt  of  golden-green  moss,  crossed  a  little  stream  of  fresh 
water,  from  which  they  drank  eagerly,  and  finally  reached 
a.  windswept  plateau  overlooking  both  the  sea  and  the 
mad  waters  of  Krenit/.in  Strait.  Here  they  found  the 
ruins  of  many  ancient  dwellings  huddled  closely  together, 
and  marking  the  sile  of  a  once  populous  Aleutian  set- 
tlement. Although  the  mate  and  the  two  lads  knew 
that  Oonimak  Island  had  not  been  inhabited  for  many 
years,  they  could  not  help  expecting  to  see  human  forms 
emerge  from  some  of  the  ancient  dwellings,  and  fanc\  ing 
that,  in  the  shriek  of  the  wind  over  the  roofless  structures 
they  heard  despairing  human  voices. 

Phil  and  Serge  had  never  been  there  before,  but  Jalap 
Coombs  had,  though  only  in  the  night-time,  and  he  point- 
ed out  the  ruin  that  stood  nearest  the  beach  as  the  one 
containing'  the  cache  of  seal-skins. 

They  did  not  visit  it.  but  searched  among  the  others  for 
one  suited  to  their  purpose.  Ai  length  they  found  an  old 
barrabkie,  or  primitive  Aleut  hut,  three  walls  of  which 
were  still  standing,  though  the  other  wall  and  the  roof 
had  fallen  in,  tilling  the  interior  with  a  confused  mass  of 
rubbish. 

"My!  what  a  dismal  -looking  place !"  exclaimed  Phil, 
with  a  shiver.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  this  terrible  wind  that 
seems  to  blow  right  through  me,  I'd  rather  take  my 
chances  outside." 

"Wait  till  we  get  through  with  it.  lad,  afore  ye  pass 
jedgment."  said  Jalap  Coombs.  "  I  never  see  a  place  yet 
so  dismal  but  what  a  couple  of  live  Yankees  like  me  and 
you,  one  of  which  is  likewise  a  subjeck.  couldn't  knock 
the  dismalness  out  of.  Now,  Serge,  my  boy.  ef  ve'll  only 
go  ahead  with  that  lire  scheme  of  your'n.  the  rest  of  us 'II 
overhaul  this  shebang,  and  see  ef  we  can't  make  it  a  little 
more  shipshape." 

So  Serge  departed  on  his  self-imposed  mission,  "while 
the  others  began  a  vigorous  cleaning  out  of  the  old  bar- 
rabkie. 

The  iloor  of  this  ancient  habitation,  which  was  of  the 
same  style  as  those  built  by  many  Aleuts  of  to-day,  was 
of  hard-packed  earth,  and  was  sunk  about  four  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  A  stout  frame  of 
whale  ribs  standing  about  six  feet  high  had  been  erected 
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and  enclosed  in  a  wall  two  feet  thick  of  tough,  peaty  sods. 
This  in  turn  had  been  protected  by  an  outer  wall  of  loose 
rocks,  while  the  whole  had  at  one  time  been  roofed  \vlth 
whalebone  rafters  and  a  thick  thatch  of  the  heavy  sedge- 
L1, rass  that  grows  on  all  those  islands. 

For  an  hour  Phil  and  the  mate  worked  like  beavers  to 
clear  this  place  of  its  ruinous  litter.  Then  they  re- 
turned to  the  beach  and  brought  up  everything  that  had 
been  saved  from  the  wrecked  boat,  including,  of  course, 
its  sail.  This  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  high 
wind,  they  fashioned  into  a  sort  of  a  tent  roof,  supported 
by  oars,  over  one  end  of  the  barrabkie.  This  being  fin- 
ished to  their  satisfaction,  the  mate  went  to  the  beach  for 
drift-wood  in  anticipation  of  their  promised  fire,  while 
Phil  gathered  a  quantity  of  sphagnum  moss,  which  he 
spread  thickly  over  the  earthen  floor  of  their  shelter. 

While  the  latter  was  wondering  what  he  should  do 
next,  and  what  had  become  of  Serge,  and  if  any  one  else 
had  ever  been  so  hungry  as  he  without  the  slightest  pros 
pect  of  supper,  Jalap  Coombs  appeared  staggering  be- 
neath an  immense  load  of  drift-wood,  and  greatly  excited. 

"Come,  lad,''  he  cried,  as  he  seized  the  long-handled 
steel  gaff,  "let's  go  fishing.  We  may  have  to  eat  'em 
raw,  for  I  don't  see  any  sign  of  Serge  or  his  fire.  But 
even  that  '11  be  better  than  starving." 

"Fishing  for  what?"  called  out  Phil,  as  he  hurried 
after  his  companion. 

"Salmon!"  shouted  back  the  mate.  "They're  run- 
ning in  the  straits." 

Now  Phil  had  seen  salmon-fishing  in  Canada,  where 
after  hours  of  wading  and  patient  labor  an  occasional 
fish  had  been  lured  with  u  ily,  and  finally  hooked.  Then, 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  in  which  the  angler  had  dis- 
played infinite  skill  and  patience,  the  fish  had  cither  es- 
caped or  been  brought  within  reach  of  a  gaff.  With  this 
as  his  sole  experience  in  salmon-fishing,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Jalap  Coombs  must  be  crazy  to  fancy  that 
without  rod,  line,  reel,  fly,  or  hook  he  was  going  to  cap- 
ture one  of  the  wariest  and  gamest  of  fish  with  a  gaff. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  just  what  our  young  hunter  did 
see  done.  He  also  saw  another  sight  that  filled  him  with 
wonder.  It  was  a  stream  of  fresh  water  llowing  into 
Krenitzin  Strait,  and  filled  from  bank  to  bank  with  salm- 
on, thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them  ]ea|iing. 
crowding  each  other  almost  to  suffocation,  and  eagerly 
working  their  way  up  against  the  swift  current  to  their 
spawning-beds  some  miles  inland.  In  these  beds  they 
had  been  born,  and  to  them  they  returned  as  surely  as 
came  the  seasons  themselves.  It  is  so  with  every  Alas- 
kan river  and  stream,  from  the  mighty  Yukon  south- 
ward. Every  summer  sees  them  swarm  with  uncounted 
myriads  of  this  noble  fish.  Millions  are  caught  for  can- 
neries and  salteries,  whence  they  are  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  by  the  natives,  who  thus  obtain  their 
chief  food  supply  for  the  ensuing  year,  while  millions 
more  are  never  even  seen  by  man. 

Phil  had  known  of  canned  salmon,  but  had  an  idea 
that  they  came  only  from  the  Columbia  River.  He  had 
never  imagined  that  in  far-away  Alaska  these  splendid 
fish  outnumbered  those  of  the  mighty  Oregon  stream  a 
thousand  to  one.  And  he  had  just  now  been  wondering 
if  Jalap  Coombs  could  catch  one  with  a  gaff!  Had  even 
laughed  at  the  idea!  Now  he  smiled  as  he  reflected  on 
his  own  previous  ignorance  concerning  salmon  and  their 
ways.  Why,  he  could  catch  them  with  his  hands  if  he 
cared  to  go  into  the  water;  while  to  hook  out  any  re- 
quired number  with  a  gaff  was  as  simple  as  catching 
oysters  with  a.  rake. 

Within  three  minutes  the  mate  had  secured  two  fine 
fish,  weighing  between  ten  and  twenty  pounds  each. 
Then  he  and  Phil  went  a  short  distance  down  the  beach, 
and  inside  of  fifteen  minutes  more  had  captured  half  a 
dozen  paper-shelled  crabs,  each  as  large  as  a  soup-plate. 


Phil  also  filled  his  pockets  with  mussels,  and  laden  with 
this  abundant  supply  of  food  they  again  turned  their  steps 
toward  the  barrabkie. 

As  they  approached  it  they  were  overjoyed  to  see  a 
thin  column  of  smoke  rising  above  its  low  walls. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Phil.  "Serge  has  got  a  fire  sure 
enough.  But  what  a  horrible,  vile,  dreadful  smell!  What, 
can  it  be?  Phew!" 

"Smells  like  burning  feathers, "  said  Jalap  Coombs. 
"Wonder  who's  fainted?" 

Filled  with  curiosity,  they  hurried  forward,  and  as  they 
entered  the  barrabkie  they  beheld  Serge  on  his  knees  be- 
fore a  large  flat  stone  in  one  corner.  He  was  bending 
over  it,  and  blowing  with  furious  energy  at  a  little  bunch 
of  something,  from  which  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  the 
most  nauseous  fumes  were  issuing. 

Hearing  the  voices  of  his  companions,  he  shouted  joy- 
fully, without  looking  up,  and  hardly  pausing  in  his  bel- 
lowslike  blowing,  "  I've  got  it." 

"What?"  asked  Phil,  holding  his  nose.  "The  chol- 
era? If  so,  keep  right  on  with  your  fumigating.  If  not, 
do  take  pity  on  a  suffering  community,  and  feed  your 
flame  with  leather,  or  rubber,  or  bones,  or  something  else 
that  is  sweeter  and  pleasanter  to  the  smell  than  the  fright- 
ful stuff  you  are  burning." 

Just  then  the  smouldering  mass  burst  into  a  blaze, 
and  Serge  sprang  to  his  feet,  jubilant  over  his  success. 

"  Isn't  it  glorious?"  he  shouted,  as  he  added  a  few  wood 
shavings  to  his  blaze.  Then  lighting  a  sliver,  he  thrust 
it  into  a  previously  prepared  pile  of  small  sticks  that  he 
had  placed  directly  before  the  open  end  of  the  tent. 
These  were  kindled  in  a  moment.  Larger  sticks  and  bil- 
lets of  wood  were  carefully  added,  until  in  a  few  minutes 
more  a  fine,  leaping,  crackling,  sparkling,  and  altogether 
lovely  fire  was  banishing  the  last  trace  of  gloom  from 
the  interior  of  the  old  barrabkie,  and  extending  a  cheery 
welcome  of  glowing  warmth  to  the  three  castaways,  from 
whose  soaked  garments  little  clouds  of  steamy  fog'  began 
to  ascend  as  they  gathered  admiringly  about  it. 

At  length  Serge  stood  up,  and  stepped  back  a  pace  or 
two  with  an  expression  of  triumphant  satisfaction  that 
said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  Now  I  am  ready  for  congratu- 
lations." And  the  others  did  congratulate  him  most 
heartily.  Jalap  Coombs  said,  "  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
it  could  be  did  ef  I  hadn't  seen  it." 

"  It  didn't  take  seeing  to  make  me  believe  it,"  said  Phil. 
"Smelling'  was  sufficient.  What  was  the  magic  com- 
pound from  which  you  produced  such  a  frightful  smell, 
and  such  satisfactory  results  ?" 

"Eider-down  and  sulphur,"  answered  Serge,  smiling. 

"Brimstone  and  feathers!"  shouted  Jalap  Coombs. 
"I  knowed  it.  That's  what  old  Mis'  Roberson— she  that 
was  Kite's  wife,  you  understand — allers  kep'  on  hand  for 
fainting  fits.  I've  smelled  'em  many  a  time,  and  to  this. 
day  their  parfume  carries  me  back  to  1113-  childhood." 

"It  was  certainly  strong  enough  to  carry  one  'most 
anywhere,"  interrupted  Phil.  "But  where  did  you  get 
'em,  old  man,  and  how  did  you  set  'em  afire?" 

"I  had  a  long  tramp  after  the  sulphur,"  replied  Serge, 
and  only  found  it  in  a  canon  about  three  miles  back  of 
here,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  As  I  couldn't  find 
any  dry  moss  to  go  with  it.  I  hunted  for  feathers  as  the 
next-best  thing',  and  was  lucky  enough  to  discover  an 
eider-duck's  nest  on  the  cliffs.  Then  I  came  back  here 
and  found  my  'fire-stick,'  that  fiat,  bit  of  flint-rock,  in  one 
of  the  old  huts,  also  my  'striker,' that  bit  of  quartz.  Af- 
ter that  the  getting  of  fire  was  simple  enough.  I  spread 
a  layer  of  eider-down  on  the  flat  rock,  sprinkled  a  little 
sulphur  over  it,  and  pounded  the  mixture  with  my  quartz 
rock  until  it  was  set  on  fire  by  a  spark  struck  from  the 
flint." 

"  Well,  if  that  isn't  one  way  of  getting  a  fire !"  exclaim- 
ed Phil.  "  I  say,  Serge,  what  a  wise  sort  of  a  chap  you 
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are,  anyway!  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  find  it  out. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  us  how  much  you  knew  back  there 
in  New  London  ;" 

"Because  the  kind  of  things  I  know  best  are  only 
worth  knowing  in  this  country,  where  I  learned  them," 
replied  Serge.  "They  would  not  be  appreciated  in  New 
London." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Phil,  thoughtfully;  "and  the 
kind  of  things  I  have  been  taught,  such  as  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish literature,  don't  seem  to  count  for  much  out  here. 
Neither  does  the  thing  that  I  know  best  of  all  seem  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  present  company.  It  is  that  I  am  as 
hungry  as  sixteen  wolves,  and  want  my  supper." 

With  this  startling  statement  Phil  pounced  upon  an  un- 
offending crab  and  thrust  him  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction into  a  bed  of  glowing  coals. 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 


NOT   SO  EASY  AS   IT  LOOKED. 

SAID  Ted  to  Tim,  as  the  twins  sat  upon  opposite  arms 
of  Uncle  Rob's  arm-chair, 

"Tim,  we're  visitors." 

''  Yes,  we're  visitors,  Uncle  Rob, "echoed  Tim. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Uncle  Rob. 

"It's  a  very  rainy  day,  Tim,"  went  on  Ted. 

"Very  lainy,  indeed,  Uncle  Rob,"  reiterated  Tim. 

"And  what  follows?"  calmly  inquired  Uncle  Rob.  His 
eyes  twinkled,  but  he  went  on  reading. 

"You  should  entertain  us,  Uncle  Rob," answered  Ted, 
decidedly. 


"That's  what  mamma  always  says  when  we  have  com- 
pany," finished  Tim,  triumphantly. 

"  Well  !"  ejaculated  Uncle  Rob.  He  put  down  his  pa- 
per suddenly.  "I'll  enterlaiii  you!  How  many  days 
would  it.  take  to  cut  up  a  piece  "I  doth  fifty  yards  long, 
if  a  \.ini  was  cut  off  each  day:" 

"Fifty!"  shouted  Ted,  without  thinking  a  minute. 
"Pshaw!  Uncle  Rob,  don't  ask  us  those  foolish,  easy 
puzzles.  They're  as  old — old — old  as  the  hills!" 

"Seems  to  me, "retorted  Uncle  Rob,  "if  they  are  old, 
they  are  not  so  wonderfully  easy  as  you  think.  You're 
wrong,  Ted.  You've  got  to  give  me  a  better  answer,  or 
I  won't  think  much  of  your  smartness.  Now,  here'.s 
another  awfully  easy  one — as  old  as  the  hills,  too.  But 
it  has  puzzled  many  a  small  boy  before  you.  If  a  goose 
weighs  ten  pounds  and  half  its  own  weight,  what  is  the 
weight  of  the  goose?" 

Tim  was  just  going  to  call  out,  "Fifteen  pounds!" 
But  Uncle  Rob's  solemn  expression  disconcerted  him. 
Instead,  he  pursed  up  his  mouth  and  looked  at  Ted,  and 
Ted  wrinkled  his  brows  and  looked  at  Tim. 

"Doesn't  sound  hard,"  faintly  from  Tim. 

"It's  very  easy,  indeed,"  replied  Uncle  Rob.  "And 
here's  one  more  of  the  same  sort:  A  snail  climbing  a 
post  twenty  feet  high  ascends  five  feet  every  day,  and 
slips  back  four  feet  every  night.  How  long  will  it  take 
him  to  reach  the  top?" 

"A  snail?"  sighed  Ted,  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,  a  snail,"  repeated  Uncle  Rob. 

"  Seems  as  if  he  only  got  up  one  foot  each  day — at  that 
rate,"  considered  Tim. 

"So  he  did!" 

"And  the  post  was  twenty  feet  high?" 

"Yes,  Ted,  twenty  feet." 

"  Well,  then, "pursued  Tim,  "it  must  have  been  twen — 
enty- 

Uncle  Rob  laughed.  "Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
You  boys  each  take  a  pencil  and  paper,  if  you  find  them 
necessary,  and  work  out  those  three  puzzles.  And  when 
you  each  bring  me  the  right  answer  we'll  go  to  the  circus 
and  rest  our  brains  for  the  afternoon." 

Then  Uncle  Rob  went  back  to  his  paper,  and  Ted  and 
Tim  slipped  softly  down  from  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and 
went  to  the  drawer  of  the  library  table  to  hunt  for  lead- 
pencils. 

MAY   BASKETS. 

BY  GRACE  BROWNELL  PECK. 

E  first  thing  needed  for  these  May  baskets  is  a  num- 
ber  of  either  round,  square,  Or  oblong  boxes. 

Perhaps  you  have  plenty  of  these,  but  if  not  they  can 
easily  be  made  from  any  stilt'  Bristol-board,  or  even  from 
heavy  wrapping-paper.  To  make  the  square  box,  cut  a 
long  strip  twelve  and  one-quarter  inches  long  by  three 
high,  and  another  piece  three  inches  square. 

Fold  the  longer  piece  by  bending  the  Bristol-board  in 
a  four-sided  figure,  using  the  square  piece  to  make  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Stick  the  ends  of  the  long  strip  to- 
gether, and  fasten  the  bottom  in  by  the  small  flaps. 

The  oblong'  box  can  be  made  by  making  the  bottom 
piece  longer  one  way,  and  increasing  the  length  of  the 
strip  that  forms  the  sides. 

Make  the  round  box  in  the  same  manner,  fastening 
the  sides  and  bottom  together  as  you  did  in  the  square 
box.  It  can  be  of  any  size  wished,  if  you  simply  remember 
to  make  the  strip  three  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  circle  that  forms  the  bottom. 

The  orange  basket  (Fig.  1)  is  made  by  taking  one  of 
your  round  baskets  and  winding  several  thicknesses  of 
cotton  around  the  middle.  The  cotton  need  not  go  in- 
side or  on  the  bottom.  Cover  it  with  orange-colored 
paper,  sticking  it  well  inside  the  top,  and  tying  it  to- 
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gether  at  the  bottom.  Line  the  inside,  and  trim  off  the 
tassel  at  the  bottom.  Now  hang  it  up  by  double  ribbons 
or  strips  of  paper  fastened  at  the  bottom,  and  it  will  look 
quite  like  a  real  orange. 

Apple  baskets  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  by  using 
green  or  red  paper,  or  by  making  one  half  green  and  the 
oilier  half  red. 

The  lemon  basket  (Fig.  2)  is  made  on  a  round  box  also. 
Take  a  strip  of  yellow  paper  five  inches  wider  than 
the  width  of  your  box  and  long  enough  to  go  around 
and  down  into  it.  Wind  some  cotton  around  the  box, 
pulling  it  well  out  at  each  side,  or  putting  in  a  little 
loose  cotton  at  each  end.  Fasten  the  two  ends  of  the 
paper  to  the  inside  of  the  box.  Bring  it  together  at  each 
end,  and  tie.  Line  with  a  bit  of  paper.  Fringe  out  the 
ends,  and  hang  by  a  yellow  ribbon. 

You  can  make  a  cornucopia  (Fig.  3)  by  gluing  together 
two  sides  of  a  square  of  stiff  paper.  Cover  it  with  a  layer 
of  cotton.  Then  cover  with  paper,  and  finish  with  a 
tassel  at  the  bottom  and  a  border  of  double  fringe  at  the 
top.  To  make  the  double  fringe,  fold  a  two-inch  piece 
of  paper  in  the  middle,  double  many  times,  and  cut  it 
nearly  to  the  crease. 

A  peppermint  basket  (Fig.  4)  particularly  pleases  the 
little  ones.  Take  one  of  the  round  baskets,  cut  twenty 
strips  of  pink  and  white  paper — the  ten  pink  ones  six 
inches  long  and  the  ten  white  ones  five  inches.  On  the  end 
of  each  strip  stick  a  pink  or  white  peppermint  drop,  and 
then  lay  them  away  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  The 
flour  paste  is  not  harmful  to  children,  even  though  the 
candy  on  your  pretty  basket  should  some  day  be  eaten. 
When  the  candies  are  dried  on,  take  the  long  white  strips 
and  fasten  each  one  inside  the  box.  Over  these  fasten 
the  pink  strips.  The  box  can  first  be  covered  with  pink 
paper  if  desired.  Now  line  the  basket,  and  hang  it  by 
strips  of  paper.  One  pennyworth  of  candies  will  make 
a  basket. 

To  make  a  scallop-shell  basket  (Fig.  5),  take  a  piece  of 
tissue-paper  twice  as  large  as  you  wish  for  the  height  of 
the  basket  and  about  nine  inches  long.  Fold  it  one-third 
of  the  way  down,  so  that  the  inner  thickness  will  do  for 
a  lining  to  it.  Draw  it  together,  and  tie  at  the  bottom. 
Now  stick  on  the  scallop  shells,  one  on  each  side,  being 
careful  that  the  paste  does  not  go  through  the  inside 
lining.  The  shells  will  stick  nicely  if  it  is  laid  away 
until  thoroughly  dry.  Cut  the  tassel  into  fringe,  put  a 
small  round  bit  of  paper  inside  to  line  the  bottom,  and 
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hang  by  paper  ribbons.  A  double  fringe  can  be  put 
around  the  top  if  desired. 

The  pop-corn  basket  (Fig.  6)  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  younger  children.  Pop  the  corn,  and  boil  a  little 
molasses.  Stir  in  the  corn.  Then  take  out  a  good  hand- 
ful and  shape  it  like  a  pop-corn  ball,  making  it  quite  flat 
on  top.  When  the  balls  are  dry,  but  not  too  hard,  pick 
out  part  of  the  inside  and  top,  leaving  a  cup -shaped 
basket.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  out  very  much.  Now 
hang  the  basket  by  double  ribbons,  making  a  little  bow 
at  the  bottom.  These  can  be  made  from  corn  balls  bought 
at  the  store  equally  well.  They  should  be  hung  by  pink 
or  white  ribbon  or  paper. 

The  little  cocoanut  May  basket  (Fig.  7)  will  give  more 
lasting  pleasure  than  any  of  the  others,  although  it  is  a 
little  harder  to  make.  Ask  some  one  to  saw  a  cocoanut 
into  two  parts.  Then  take  out  the  inside,  which  can  be 
used  for  cooking  or  candy.  Burn  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  and  two  holes  in  the  sides.  Fill 
the  shell  with  good  earth,  and  plant  in  it  a  plant  of 
liverwort,  violets,  or  a  few  hardy  ferns.  Cover  the  dirt 
with  moss,  and  hang  the  basket  by  picture  wire  or  ribbon. 
If  you  think  of  your  basket  in  season  you  can  put  in 
a  few  oxalis  bulbs.  They  cost  only  a  penny  for  three  or 
four  bnlbs,  and  it  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  dainty  pink 
and  white  blossoms.  If  you  cannot  make  the  holes,  the 
basket  may  be  hung  by  double  ribbons  fastened  with  a 
drop  of  glue  at  the  bottom  and  sides  under  the  flowers. 

To  make  the  square  basket  (Fig.  8)  take  a  piece  of 
Cotton  batting  about  twice  as  wide  as  the  box,  wind  it 
around  the  box,  and  fasten  it  with  a  little  paste  at  one 
corner.  Put  a  little  paste  in  the  middle  of  the  inside  of 
the  box,  and  stick  the  cotton  there  for  a  lining.  Gather 
it  together  at  the  bottom  with  your  hand,  though  it  need 
not  be  fastened;  the  paper  covering  will  hold  it  in  place. 
Now  cut  a  piece  of  either  plain  or  crinkled  tissue-paper 
about  two  inches  wider  than  the  cotton  was,  and  fasten 
it  on  in  the  same  way.  Put  in  a  square  bit  to  line  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  gather  the  paper  together  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  tie  with  a  narrow  strip.  Cut  this  tassel  into 
fringe,  and  hang  your  dainty  basket  by  a  strip  of  paper, 
with  little  bows  at  the  corners,  or  by  a  bit  of  Tom-Thumb 
ribbon.  This  basket  will  be  pretty  enough  to  be  used  for 
hair-pins,  matches,  or  scraps  after  its  May-day  use  is  over. 
It  can  be  made  without  the  cotton,  but  is  much  prettier 
with  it,  and  the  cotton  costs  but  three  cents  a  square  yard. 
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TIIK    J'-IliTIL   OK    TJ1F   CITY    OF    ST.    PAUL. 

1!Y    .11   I.IAN    KAI.ril. 

TO  tell  aboul  Hi'1  lii  rlli  (if  St..  T.-iul.  Minnesota  is  ;i  long 
Story,  but  it  is  very  interesting.  The  strangesl  part 
of  it  is  that  although  it  is  IOIIL.  it  is  about  events  which 
bewail  lii  happen  within  tin-  lifetime  of  men  now  alive, 
ami  \  el  the  characters  who  take  part  in  it  now  seem  as 
strange  as  if  they  had  lived  in  some  very  dill'erent  land 
from  ours.  Only  as  short  a  lime  aynas  ISlTi,  when  liv- 
iu<j:  men  like  Gladstone  and  Ilismarck  were  already  prom- 
inent, the  region  in  which  St.  Paul  is  but  one  of  many 
thriving  cities  was  spoken  of  in  "  the  National  Geogra- 
phy" as  being  largely  unknown, except  that  it  was  inhab- 
ited bv  Indians,  who  ate  a  great  deal  of  rice  that  grew  in 
the  marshes.  But  even  that  book-  .said  that  the  soil  was 
fine.  That  was  true,  and  that  is  one  great  reason  why 
St.  Paul  is  now  a  great  city,  close  beside  that  other  city, 
Minneapolis,  which  is  called  its  twin,  because  the  two 
cities  are  close  together,  and  are  nearly  the  same  age  and 
size. 

But  before  even  the  Indians  lived  in  that  region  the 
very  spot  where  St.  Paul  stands  was  occupied  by  the 
Mound-builders,  that  mysterious  race  about  whom  we 
know  little  more  than  that  they  built  great  mounds  wher- 
ever they  gathered.  Many  of  these  mounds  were  dug 
.away  to  make  room  for  the  houses  of  St.  Paul,  and  in 
them  were  found  stone  axes,  arrow-heads,  ehisels,  and 
beads.  If  we  consider  the  whole  Northwest,  of  which  St. 
Paul  is  a  capital,  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  first  discov- 
erers were  the  French,  whose  wonderfully  brave  priests 
went  far  ahead  of  their  hardy  brethren,  the  hunters  and 
trappers.  No  matter  what  our  religious  beliefs  are.  we 
must  all  acknowledge  the  heroism  of  those  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries who  went  oil  foot  or  in  canoes,  without  any 
weapons,  from  savage  tribe  to  savage  tribe  all  over  our 
West.  I  have  seen  them  among  the  Indians  of  Canada 
quite  recently,  and  I  know  how  fearless  they  are.  And 
in  a  recent  fight  between  our  soldiers  and  the  red  men  a 
priest  rode  through  the  Indian  lines  with  only  his  Bible 
and  bis  little  brass  crucifix  upon  his  person.  That  shows 
that  the  same  brave  men  live  to-day,  and  we  all  know 
that  in  other  lands,  even  in  savage  Africa,  the  mission- 
aries of  every  Christian  church  are  showing  the  same 
heroism. 

The  first  white  man  who  saw  that  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi where  St.  Paul  stands  was  Father  Hennepin.  He 
would  have  made  a  good  sailor  or  soldier  if  he  had  not 
been  a  priest.  As  a  boy  he  so  loved  adventure  and  travel 
that  he  read  and  listened  to  every  tale  of  travel  that  came 
his  way,  and  he  even  used  to  hide  ill  those  taverns  where 
sailors  came  in  order  to  listen  to  their  stories.  Boys  did 
not  always  choose  for  themselves  in  those  days,  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  he  wished  to  be  a  priest,  but  he  be- 
came one.  He  was  sent  to  Canada,  where,  at  forty  years 
of  age,  in  1680,  he  started  down  the  Illinois  and  up  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  had  two  French  companions  in 
his  canoe.  The  wild  Sioux  Indians  captured  all  three, 
and  carried  them  as  prisoners  up  the.  river  to  where  St. 
Paul  now  is.  They  stole  everything  the  three  French- 
men had.  and  made  the  poor  fellows  live  with  them  all 
summer.  But  when  autumn  came  and  the  Indians  want- 
ed to  hunt  the  buffalo  for  their  winter's  supply  of  food 
and  lent  skins.  Father  Hennepin  was  told  that  he  could 
have  his  freedom.  He  then  discovered  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  a  few  miles  farther  up  the  great  river,  where 
Minneapolis  is  now.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Anthony  to  that  cataract  which  is  at  the  end  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  mighty  river.  He  wanted  to  call  the  Missis- 
sippi ''  the  St.  Louis  River,"  in  honor  of  the  King  of 
France;  and  that  reminds  me  of  an  interesting  thing. 
The  Mississippi  River  never  could  be  misnamed.  The 


Indians  called  it  .1/c.sv  or  .lAc.scr  ibigi  .SVvy/rr  c  river),  and  so 
it  is  called  to-daj  and  \\ill  be  forever.  The  French  kept 

on  trying  to  give  it  other  names.     Father  Heiinepin  called 

it.  the  Si.  Loins,  M  a  1-1  pi  el  If  called  it  the  I ,'  i  \  er  (  'i  inception, 
La  Salle  culled  it  t  he  (  'olberl,  and  the  Spaniards  gave  it 
names  to  suit  themselves,  yet  the  simple  Indian  name 
clung  to  it. 

There  is  little  to  tell  of  that  wilderness  until,  after 
our  Revolutionary  war,  it  became  "the  Northwest  Ter- 
rilory,"  which  embraced  an  enormous  region  where  now 
are  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and 
part  of  Minnesota.  The  rest  of  Minnesota — the  part  wesl 
of  the  great  river — came  to  us  by  the  Louisiana  Treat  v 
still  later.  Settlers  began  to  go  into  it  slowly,  and  found 
Indians  and  Indian  traders  there.  In  1805  Lieutenant 
Z.  M.  Pike,  of  whom  you  will  read  more  in  history,  met 
the  Sioux  Indians,  and  got  a  grant  of  land,  which  is  now 
Fort  Snelling  military  reservation,  near  St.  Paul.  No  fort 
was  built  there  for  many  years,  but  in  the  mean  time  a 
lord  named  Selkirk,  a  partner  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur- 
trading  Company,  established  a  colony  around  where 
Winnipeg  in  Manitoba  is,  and  then  we  built  the  fort  be- 
cause the  English  put  up  one  comparatively  close  by  on 
their  land.  That  fort  was  finished  in  1822,  and  the  next 
year  the  first  steamboat  came  up  the  river,  frightening  the 
Indians  terribly.  There  was  much  fur-trading  there,  and 
150  people  had  come  to  live  near  the  fort.  They  began 
to  sell  liquor  also,  and  it  was  this  that  led  to  the  building 
of  St.  Paul,  for,  on  account  of  it,  all  except  the  soldiers 
were  sent  off  the  government  land.  That  was  in  ]s:iil, 
and  the  first  man  who  established  himself  where  St.  Paul 
is  was  a  man  who  sold  liquor.  He  had  only  one  eye,  and 
that  fact  led  to  the  place  being  called  "Pig's  Eye,"  a 
name  that  stuck  to  the  place  a  long  while.  A  few  Indian 
traders,  refugees  from  the  Selkirk  (Red  River)  colony,  and 
several  half-breeds,  gathered  there,  and  in  1840  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  was  built  there.  It  was  called  St.  Paul's 
Church,  and  so  the  town  got  its  present  name.  It  was 
only  a  log  house  with  a  cross  on  it,  however.  In  1845 
there  were  thirty  families  of  Canadian-French,  Red  River 
refugees,  and  Americans  there,  but  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years  the  place  boasted  a  school,  a  post-office,  a  hotel, 
and  several  steamboats.  In  1849  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota was  created — though  it  was  a  wilderness  with  only 
1000  inhabitants  —  and  St.  Paul  was  made  its  capital. 
After  that  the  people  began  to  swarm  into  the  new  Tern 
lory  and  its  pretty  city. 

Fur-trading  was  its  biggest  business  at  first,  and  trav- 
ellers tell  interesting  stories  of  the  way  the  furs  were 
brought  down  from  Canada  in  trains  of  Red  River  carts 
made  of  wood  and  leather,  without  a  particle  of  metal — 
not  even  a  nail.  They  creaked  so  that  they  could  be 
heard  for  miles,  it  is  said.  The  drivers  were  strange  dark 
men,  half-breeds — Scotch  and  Indian,  French  and  Ind- 
ian, or  English  and  Indian.  They  wore  blue  suits  with 
a  great  many  big  brass  buttons,  bead-worked  caps,  and 
Indian  moccasins,  and  one  driver  managed  many  carts, 
for  every  ox  or  pony  who  dragged  a  cart  was  tethered  to 
i  he  cart  in  front  of  him.  A  very  talented  woman,  named 
Kredrika  Bremer,  visited  St.  Paul  in  1850,  and  lived  with 
the  Governor  of  Minnesota.  She  wrote  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's drawing-room  was  also  his  office,  "and  Indians 
and  work-people  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  all  alike 
admitted.  The  city  is  thronged  with  Indians.  The  men, 
for  the  most  part,  go  about  grandly  ornamented,  with 
naked  hatchets,  the  shafts  of  which  serve  them  as  pipes. 
They  paint  themselves  so  utterly  without  any  taste  that 
it  is  incredible."  After  those  first  few  years  the  city  soon 
lo-t  most  of  its  strangeness,  and  rapidly  became  what  it 
is  now.  a  bustling,  modern,  handsome  place.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  in  the  next  ten  years,  or  less  time,  it  and  Min- 
neapolis will  have  become  one  unbroken  mass  of  bouses, 
sheltering  one  million  souls. 
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THE    HIGHEST    TOWER    IN    THE    WOULD. 

\X7HEN  the  Eiffel  Tower  that  overlooks  all  Paris  was 
VV  finished  it  was  supposed  that  the  next  tower  to  be 
built  would  be  built  by  Americans,  and  of  course  it  was 
•expected  that  it  would  overtop  nil  the  efforts  of  the 
Frenchmen.  But  it  has  remained  for  the  English  to  ac- 
complish this.  At  Wembley  Park,  which  is  about  six 
miles  from  the  heart  of  London,  there  is  in 
I  In-  course  of  erection  at  the  present  time  a 
tower  the  total  height  of  which  is  1150  feet— 
175  feet  higher  than  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Un- 
like the  latter  tower,  which  gazes  down  011 
the  houses  and  roofs  of  the  crowded  city, 
the  Wembley  Tower  crowns  an  eminence  of 
the  beautiful  Wembley  Park,  affording  a  love- 
ly view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

How  this  tower  came  to  be  built  is  quite  in- 
teresting. The  park  in  which  it  stands  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  breathing -spots  about 
London.  A  little  river,  called  the  Brent,  flows 
through  it,  and  this  has  been  closed  with  a 
dam,  and  a  lake  of  eight  acres  has  been  made. 
A  beautiful  football  and  cricket  ground  was 
laid  out,  and  a  fine  cinder  path  was  made  for 
athletic  meetings,  and  then  the  idea  of  having 
the  highest  tower  in  the  world  occurred  to 
Sir  Edward  Watkin,  who  offered  a  prize  for 
the  most  meritorious  design.  Mr.  A.  W.  Stewart  was  the 
successful  competitor. 

It  will  be  a  strange  sight  to  look  on  the  birds  flying  in 
the  trees  so  far  beneath  one,  for  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  is 
a  famous  rookery,  where  the  rooks  gather  and  chatter  from 
morning  till  night,  and  also  one  of  the  old  ivy-covered 
English  cottages  which  has  stood  there  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  A  few  years  ago  the  building  of  such  towers 
as  these  would  have  been  impossible.  It  is  only  with  the 
new  methods  of  handling'  steel  and  iron  girders  that  such 
erections  can  be  successfully  put  up.  Over  150  7nen  are 
now  employed  fitting  pieces  of  the  tower  together,  and  it 
is  wonderful  what  rapid  progress  they  make.  The 

foundations          which 

have  to  support  such 

tremendous        weight 

above    them    have    to 

be   laid  in  place,  and 

kept  there   for  a  long 

time,  to  allow  for  the 

settling  in   the  earth. 

There  are  four  legs  at 

the  base,  and  each  leg 

is    composed    of  four 

smaller    legs,  or,  bet- 
ter, feet.      These  rest 

on   tremendous   foun- 
dations     that       were 

placed      in      position 

over    two   years   ago. 

These  foundations  are 

made    of    stone    and 


concrete,  upon  which  are  fastened  the  iron  plates  to  which 
the  legs  are  attached.  The  material  of  which  the  tower 
proper  is  composed  is  called  "mild  steel."  There  is  not 
such  a  net-work  of  intricate  little  girders  which  we  see  in 
the  Eiffel  Tower;  the  spaces  are  more  open,  and  the  t<  wer 
appears  to  be  narrower  and  lighter  in  the  air.  The  "  lifls," 
as  they  call  them  in  England,  or  the  elevators,  as  we  call 
them  here,  which  are  to  carry  the  people  to  the  top  of 


WEMBLEY    TOWER. 


EIFFEL    TOtt'EK. 


THE    FOUR    LEGS    OF   THE    TOWER    AS   THEY    NOW    LOOK. 

the  observatory,  are  four  in  number.  Two  of  them  go 
up  to  the  first  platform  only,  which  is  at  a  height  of 
150  feet  from  the  ground,  and  two  will  go  up  to  900  feet, 
where  there  is  to  be  an  upper  landing.  Above  this  there 
will  be  several  smaller  landings,  to  be  reached  by  stairs 
only.  Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  in  going 
up  the  Eiffel  Tower  we  first  took  cars  that  slid  up  the 
legs  at  an  angle. 

In  the  Wembley  Tower  the  elevators  begin  straight 
beneath  the  platforms,  and  ascend  by  winding  drums,  the 
same  way  that  many  of  the  elevators  in  use  in  our  great. 
buildings  do.  These  elevators  are  capable  of  carrying 
60.000  people  in  one  day,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  that 
large  number  will  ever  take  advantage  of  them.  The 
first  platform  or  landing  is  about  200  feet  square,  con- 
tains shops,  restaurants,  side  shows,  and  even  a  large 
concert-hall.  The  second  platform,  at  the  height  of  5(10 
feet,  will  contain  smaller  buildings,  as  the  space  is  much 
less;  and  still  it  will  be  strange  visiting  these  aerial  set- 
tlements one  after  another  on  the  way  to  the  top,  where 
there  is  nothing  but  an  observatory.  The  light  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  has  been  seen  at  the  distance  of  seventy 
miles.  It  will  be  interesting  to  think  that  the  top  of 
the  Wembley  Tower  will  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  over 
one  hundred.  Although  the  practical  uses  of  such  a 
tower  are  very  few,  still  we  can  imagine  that  in  case  of 
war  it  might  be  of  great  use  to  signal  various  garrisons 
and  regiments  that  would  be  scattered  through  that  part. 
of  England. 

The  tower  will  weigli  when  completed  about  7000  tons. 
At  present  only  the  base  and  the  legs  are  in  position. 
The  main  girders  are  being  riveted  together,  after  being 
lifted  into  place  by  means  of  electric  cranes.  These 
cranes  themselves  weigh  about  20  tons,  but  are  capable 
of  lifting  weights  much  heavier  than  that.  One  of  the 
girders  alone  weighs  40  tons.  They  say  it  takes  some 
time  for  the  workmen  to  become  used  to  working  so  high 
above  the  ground,  and  that  where  they  first  crawl  from 
one  place  to  another  they  soon  learn  to  walk  with  the 
agility  of  tight-rope  walkers,  and  laugh  and  joke  among 
themselves  as  if  it  were  but  a  jump  to  Mother  Earth.  Un- 
like the  Eiffel  Tower,  which  was  named  after  its  de- 
signer, this  tower  will  be  named  after  the  presenter  of  the 
prize,  and  will  no  doubt  hand  down  his  name  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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A    KITE-TIME    INCIDENT. 


PETS   FROM  THE   CLOUDS. 

LIONEL.  "I  say,  Budge,  where   do   the   SUye   terriers   come 
from  ?" 

BUDGE.  "  Why,  from  the  clouds,  when  it  rains  cats  and  dogs, 
you  know." 

* 

POLLY'S   WISH. 
I  LOVE  my  little  (loll,  I  do — 

I  love  her  like  creation! 
Bat  I  do  wish  she  had  a  ti- 
Ny  bit  of  conversation. 


A   WATCH-DOG. 

"THAT'S  my  watch-dog,'' said  Robbie,  pointing  to  his  little 
Skye  terrier.  "He  always  wants  a  drink  of  water  at  four  o'clock, 
and  that's  the  way  I  tell  time  by  him." 


THE  OLD  FELLOW   IN  MAINE. 

THERE  was  an  old  fellow  in  Me.., 

Was  so  terribly,  horribly  ve., 
That  people  who  called 
Were  so  much  appalled 

They  never  went  near  him  age. 


AN   OBSERVATION. 

"  I  THINK  dogs  is  more  sensible  'u  people,"  SJiid  Mollie.  "Peo- 
ple s|icak  different  languages,  and  so  can't  always  understand 
each  other,  but  German  dugs  and  English  dogs  and  French  dogs 
all  bark  just  the  same  way,  and  seem  lo  understand  each  other 
as  soon  as  they're  introduced." 


CAREFUL   OF  HIS  HEALTH. 

WILLIE  had  had  a  cold,  but  was  quite  recovered.  When  he 
came  tu  take  his  bath  the  other  rooming  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  learned  something. 

"Mamma!"  he  cried,  "hadn't  I  better  wear  my  rubber  boobs 
when  I  have  my  bath  !  I'll  get  my  feet  wet  if  I  don't." 


SOME  REMARKS  ABOUT  NAPOLEON. 
"  YES,"  said  Old  Jack,  in  response  to. 
Tommy's  question — "yes,  Iknowcon- 
siderabal  'bout  Napoleon  Bonyparte, 
though  I  never  knowed  him  person- 
ally. He  was  a  great  man,  though. 
The  way  he  nseter  get  in  musses 
with  everybody  an'  come  out  on  top 
was  a  caution.  I  recollec',  like  as 
though  it  was  on'y  yesterday,  when 
the  story  came  'bout  how  Brutus  an' 
those  fellers  killed  him  there  in  the 
Senate  House.  I  says  to  my  wife  I 
don't  believe  it's  him  they  killed, 
an',  by  Joe!  later  on,  it  turned  out 
just  as  I  said.  The  feller  they  killed 
was  named  Julyiis  Csesar,  and  not 
Napoleon  Bonyparte  at  all — which 
just  shows  the  differences  'tween 
the  two  men,  though  there  be  folks 
as  crack. Cresar  up  for  bein'  a  very 

much  bigger  man  than  Napoleon.  Nevertheless,  my  p'iut  re- 
mains. Them  fellers  succeeded  in  killin' Caisar,  an' Napoleou 
wasn't  killed  at  all,  which  it  takes  a  mighty  smart  soldier  not  to 
be.  What?  Yes,  he  did  get  licked  oucet  up  at  a  place  named 
Waterloo,  but  he  deserved  what  he  got  for  beiu'  careless.  Then 
he  made  another  mistake  goiu'  to  Moscow  out  in  Roosher.  He'd 
never  heard  o'  blizzids  an'  snow-balls,  an'  so  o'  course  he  sort  o' 
thought  Roosher  was  nothiu'  but  a  summer  resort  like  France, 
an',  by  Joe!  when  he  got  there  it  was  so  cold  he  had  to  set  the 
town  afire  to  keep  him  an'  his  army  from  freeziu'.  Never/Acless, 
he  was  a  great  man,  an'  'twouldu't  s'prise  me  to  hear  at  any 
mi ii n n  that  he'd  come  up  ag'iu  an'  walloped  Europe  oncet  more. 
Eh?  What's  that  you  say  ?  He's  dead?  Why,  Tommie,  ye  sur- 
prise me.  Well,  well,  well.  Too  bad.  He  was  a  great  man." 


MOTHER.  "Jack,  what  are  you  doing  on  your  bank  with  that 
pencil  ?" 

JACK.  "  I'm  only  '  drawing  on  the  bank.'  " 


LAZY  NED. 
"  I  WISH,  indeed,"  said  lazy  Ned, 

"  That  night  would  be  as  long  as  day ! 
It  seems  to  me  I  lie  in  bed 

A  minute,  then  I  hear  Ann  say, 

'Get  up,  it's  morning,  bright  ami  cool, 

And  time  for  you  to  be  at  school !' " 


AT   THE  MUSIC   LESSON. 

PROFESSOR  SEMIQUAVER.  "  Does  your  father  practise  law 
now,  Ethel?" 

ETHEL.  "  Oh  no,  Professor.  He  got  through  years  ago,  and 
knows  all  about  it.  I  wish  it  were  so  with  my  music." 


AN  OBJECTION  TO  BICYCLES  IN  WARFARE. 
"I  DON'T  think  bicycles  are  much  good  for  soldiers,"  observed 
Wilbur,  after  his  father  had  told  him  how  they  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  French  army.  "I  like  to  read  in  histories  how 
brave  generals  have  horses  shot  under  them.  It  wouldn't  sound 
half  as  fine  if  it  said  they'd  had  their  bicycles  shot  under  them." 


HARFEKS 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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A    GUARDIAN     IN    A     LIFE=BOAT. 


BY   W.   J.   HENDERSON. 


OM,  your  affection  for  that  boy  is  wonderful.  They 
say  he's  your  son;  is  that  so?" 

"Not  exactly  so,  sir.     I  adopted  him." 

"Adopted  him,  eh?  And  is  it  true  that  you  found 
him  afloat  on  a  raft?" 

"  No,  that  isn't  true,  sir.  However,  if  you've  a  mind 
to  hear  it,  I'll  spin  the  yarn,  providing  you've  got  time 
to  hear  it." 

"I  think  so,"  said  Fred  Bryce.  "Oh  yes,  the  Captain 
won't  be  ready  to  come  off  for  an  hour  yet." 

The  light  five-oared  whale-boat  of  the  United  States 
steamship  Buffalo  was  thumping  her  fenders  against  a 
float  at  the  outer  end  of  a  long  wooden  pier.  A  wide 
gusty  sweep  of  bay  opened  out  to  the  eastward,  where  the 


morning  sun  was  sowing  spangles  of  dancing  gold  along 
the  restless  blue.  An  olive-green  headland,  capped  by 
the  chalk-white  spindle  of  a  light-house  standing  clear 
and  strong  against  the  cobalt  sky,  closed  the  vista  on 
one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  border  was  a  line  of  low 
sand  ridges  topped  with  tangled  tufts  of  coarse  salt  grass. 
Plumb  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  rode  the  Buffalo,  her 
white  sides  mirrored  in  milky  caricature  in  the  crinkled 
water,  her  snapping  ensign  and  a  thin  veil  of  tremulous 
blue  above  her  salmon-tinted  stacks  giving  the  only  evi- 
dences of  life  aboard  her.  The  steam-launch  was  absent 
on  towing  duty,  and  the  Captain  had  gone  ashore  in  the 
sharp-nosed  whale-boat,  which  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
preferred  to  the  fussy,  lubberly  launch.  Fred  Bryce  was 
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tin-   n;iv:il    cadet    in    charge  of  tin-   boat,   and   Tom   Treenail 

grizzled  old  seaman   \vlio  arli'd  us  coxswain    of  the 

boat.       Kerry  Treenail,  as  lie  was  called,  was  fresh 

rung    School  a!  ('oaslers  Island,       lie  ua.>  a 

liaiidsomr  ho\  .  and  was  stretching  lii.s  legs  on  tlie  pier  bj 

permission   of   l''l'i-d. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  old  Tom.  "may  I  never  see  home 
again  if  this  wasn't  the  \\-,\  of  it.  I'd  served  my  time 
Miit,  and  had  gone  to  New  York  from  tlie  <  Jnlf  in  tin-  old 
Hiirfl'uril.  I  used  to  ,-all  Sea  \'iew  my  home  then,  be- 

caiise   I   had  a  cousin  down  lliere  in  tin-  life-saving   ser 
1    went,   mere  as  soon  as   1   got    ashore,  and   put  up 
at   his   place  till   I'd  pretty  well    run   through   all   my  pay 
It    was   near   the   end  of  the  summer,  and   I    was    mortal 
fond   of  sin-telling    out    on    my   hack   on    tlie  broad   head] 
and    sucking  cheap   comfort    out    of  my    old    pipe.      So    1 
says  to   my  cousin      1'eler   his   name  was      'Peter,  I  don't 
much   fancy  going  l<>  sea  again   right  away.      If  I  go.   I'l! 
IM.   in   a   man-o'  war,  and   that   means   three  years'   enlist- 
ment, you  know.' 

•  '  \Yell,'  says  IVler,  '  why  don't  yon  .ship  in  my  life- 
saving  crew;  I've  got  n  vacant  berth.' 

"  \Vitli  that  I  ups  ami  slaps  my  lei;-,  and  says  I'd  do  it. 
And  bless  yon,  sir,  till  tlie  really  lough  winter  weather 
set.  in,  I  found  it  a  heap  easier  than  standing  a  forecastle 
watch  of  a  dirty  night.  lint  don't  \ou  let.  any  one  make 
\oii  believe  that  it's  any  fun  patrolling  a  couple  of  miles 
if  beach  in  a  gale  in  January  with  the  snow  and  sand 
whipping  into  your  face  like  a  thousand  red  hot  needles. 
However,  that,  isn't  what  I  started  out  to  tell  yon.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  might  stop  here  long  enough  to  say  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  life  -  savers  have  got  solid 
earth  to  stand  on,  and  not  a  tumbling,  reeling  platform 
of  groaning  planks.  1  don't  see  that  they're  much  better 
oil'  on  a  stormy  night  than  the  crew  of  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  cruisers. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  sir."  r-ontinued  old  Tom,  al'ler 
a  momentary  pause  for  breath,  "there  I  was  enrolled  in 
the  life-saving  service.  The  fall  season  wasn't  a  bad  one 
at  all,  so  Peter  said,  though  I  thought  we  were  kept  pret- 
ty busy.  Not  that  there  were  any  big  wrecks;  but  there 
would  have  been  if  we  hadn't  kept  a  prelly  sharp  look- 
out, and  warned  off  three  vessels  that  were  standing  into 
danger.  The  winter  was  very  rough,  and  we  had  two 
heavy  wrecks— one  a  bark  and  t.he  other  a  steamer.  We 
saved  all  hands  on  both  of 'em,  though  two  of  the  bark's 
crew  died  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  exposure.  The 
month  of  March  was  a  nasty  one  at  sea,  but  as  the  gales 
were  all  off  shore  they  didn't  bring  any  trouble  for  us. 
It  wasn't  till  the  middle  of  April  that  we  had  a  gale  on 
shore,  and  that  was  a  storm  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  one  in  our  crew;  leastways,  not  by  me,  for  that's 
when  I  found  Kerry. 

"It  was  the  ]0th  of  April,  sir.  The  day  before  that 
was  as  strange  a  day  as  a  man  might  see  in  a  lifetime  on 
the  sea  or  alongside  of  it.  I  turned  out  of  my  bunk  in 
the  station  that  morning  with  a  sort  of  suffocating  feel- 
ing, as  if  there  was  a  kind  of  a  weight  on  my  chest.  I've 
heard  tell  of  the  air  being  heavy,  but  that  morning  you 
could  just  feel  it.  I  went  out  on  the  beach  in  front  of 
our  station  and  took  a  look  about  me.  The  heavens  were 
a  solid  mass  of  greenish-gray  clouds.  It  was  the  green 
that  made  it  look  so  nasty,  sir.  It  didn't  look  natural  at 
all.  Then  the  sea  was  a  dark  threatening  green,  and  the 
swells  rolled  in  so  soft  and  slick  that  you  might  have 
fancied  they  were  all  covered  with  oil.  The  surf  didn't 
stand  up  and  topple  over  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  but 
seemed  to  crush  down  on  the  beach  and  spread  out  as  if  it 
had  some  enormous  weight  pressing  down  on  it.  I'm 
free  to  say  I  think  the  sea  felt  the  weight,  of  that  air.  I 
know  the  barometer  did,  for  it  went,  down  slowly  and 
steadily  all  day.  A  sort,  of  moaning  seemed  to  come 
from  away  off  near  the  horizon,  but  there  wasn't  a  soli 


tarj   breath  of  hree/e.     Two  or  three  lishermen  were  oil' 

in  their  skill's  mending  their  nets,  and  1  could  hear  every 
word  tbi-\  said  \\hen  I  hey  called  to  one  another.  But. 
thev  came  in  earh  ,  for  the  swell  was  growing  deeper  and 
wider,  and  there  was  beginning  to  be  a  deep  and  ugly 
g-rou  I  ill  the  noise  of  the  breakers. 

"  \Vell.  sir.  it  was  like  that  all  da  \  .  except  that  toward 
•!:.i  ,  the  breakers  be-all  to  make  a  dull  booming,  like  ihs 
taut  gun  lire.  At  nine  o'clock  1  wa>  silling  in  tlie  sta 
lion  u  hen  I  saw  the  whole  place  spring  into  the  blue  glare 
of  a  ilash  of  lightning,  and  heard  the  long  roll  of  thun- 
der, followed  by  a  spiteful  puff  of  wind  that  made  the 
crannies  of  the  station  shriek.  The  wind  began  to  rise  in. 
gusts,  and  the  lighlning  kept  everything  dancing.  Then 
down  came  such  a  pour  of  rain  that  I  don't  believe  a  man 
could  have  breathed  if  he'd  turned  his  face  up  to  it.  The 
wind  died  clean  out,  while  the  rain  tumbled  for  half  an 
hour;  and  then,  sir.  the  gale  let  itself  loose  with  one  a  w 
fill  crashing  burst  of  wind  that  made  every  man  jack  of 
us  jump  to  his  feet.  1  bolted  out  to  the  beach,  followed 
by  three  or  four  others;  but  we  were  glad  enough  to  go 
back.  The  wind  blew  so  hard,  sir.  it  seemed  to  flatten 
mv  eyes  into  my  head,  and  the  yelling  of  it  through  the 
sa  It  grass  sounded  like  the  screaming  of  human  beings  in 
agony.  Tin-  ocean  was  blown  out  into  a  flat  caldron  of 
v,  rithi  ir.;-  foam  ;  hut  I  could  tell  that  in  half  an  hour  I  hen- 
would  be  a  great  sea  running.  We  all  hurried  back  to 
tin-  station,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night, 
except  those  that  hail  the  patrol.  It  was  a  lion  I  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  I>annv  Ferns  came  in  and  roused 
us  with  the  news  that  a.  big  bark  was  driving  ashore  right 
below  the  station. 

"Well,  sir.  ue  tumbled  out,  and  got  the  gun,  and  tin- 
lines,  and  the  breeches-buoy  along,  and  hutted  our  way 
out  on  the  beach.  Goodness,  sir,  but  I  never  saw  a  wilder 
night.  Danny  had  started  a  beacon  lire  on  the  sand,  and 
the  light  of  it  showed  an  awful  sea  thundering  in  gicat 
inky  walls  that  broke  into  twisting  clouds  of  smoky  spray. 
Out  beyond  the  surf  we  could  see  the  spars  of  iln-  bark. 
Her  mizzen-niast  was  gone,  and  the  upper  sails  on  the 
others  were  slatting  in  a  fringe  of  streamers  from  the  idle 
yards.  As  we  gathered  around  the  fire  waiting  for  her 
to  strike,  she  sent  a  couple  of  rockets  flashing  up  against 
the  coal-black  gloom  of  the  sky.  A  moment  later  she 
struck-,  and  the  foremast  went  over  with  a  crash  and.  as 
we  thought,  a  pitiful  cry  of  human  voices.  There  were 
no  more  rockets,  sir,  but  our  gun  roared,  and  a  line  was 
shot  out  at  her.  It  parted,  sir.  and  we  tried  a  second,  and 
that  parted  too.  The  third  line  fell  fairly  across  the 
bark,  but  it  lay  idle,  sir;  and  we  feared  that  all  hands  had 
been  carried  overboard  by  the  terrific  seas  that  were  burst- 
ing over  her  deck. 

"  Well,  sir,  we  were  foolish  enough  to  talk  about  try- 
ing to  launch  the  life-boat,  but  Peter  pointed  at  a  great, 
writhing  sea  that  reared  up  and  burst  with  a  dreadful 
roar  on  the  beach,  and  he.  says:  '  Boys,  it's  no  use;  those 
seas  would  turn  her  end  over  end  and  smash  her  into 
kindling  wood.'  So  we  made  up  our  minds  that  Peter 
was  right,  and  that  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to 
stand  bv  all  night  in  case  anything  was  to  come  ashore 
from  the  bark.  It  was  a  long  and  cruel  night,  sir,  but 
nothing  came  in,  not  even  a  dead  body  to  tell  us  what 
manner  of  men  had  met  their  fate  in  that  short,  fierce 
gale. 

"You  see  it  was  a  short  one,  sir,  for  it  had  blown  it- 
self out  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  sea  began  to  go  down. 
I  suppose,  it  was  only  the  tail  end  of  a  bigger  storm  that 
had  passed  further  out  to  sea.  As  soon  as  the  sea  had 
moderated  a  little  we  stood  by  to  launch  the  big  lifeboat; 
for  you  see,  sir,  we  didn't  know  but  there  might  be  some 
of  the  crew  still  alive  aboard  of  her.  It  was  a  very  hard 
struggle  to  get  the  boat  out  through  the  surf,  and  she 
shipped  a  very  uncomfortable  lot  of  water.  But  we  finally 
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got  her  outside  of  the  worst  of  it,  and  forced  her  under 
the  lee  quarter  of  the  bark.  My!  my!  il  was  a  sad  sight 
to  see  the  wreckage,  sir.  And  tangled  up  in  the  twisted 
cordage  of  the  miy./.en  \v;is  one  poor  fellow's  hodv. 

"  But  we  didn't  tarry  long  over  the  dead,  because  we 
heard  a  faint  cry  from  on  hoard.  'Jump  up.  Tommy,' 
says  Peter  to  me,  'and  see  who's  there.'  It  was  easier  to 
say  jump  than  to  do  it,  but  I  got  aboard,  and  what  do  you 
think  I  saw?  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  big-  black  Newfound- 
land dog'  lying  stone  (lead  on  the  lee  side  of  the  poop, 
with  a  great  piece  of  spar  across  him,  and  a  little  boy  try- 
ing to  pull  it  off. 

'I'm  so  glad  you've  come,1  says  the  little  fellow. 
'  I've  been  trying  all  day  to  take  this  log  off  poor  Rover. 
He  can't  get  up  because  it's  so  heavy.' 

"The  pool-  little  boy  couldn't  realize  that  his  dog  was 
dead.  He  was  the  Captain's  son— Captain  John  Kerry— 
and  a  big  sea  had  washed  him  overboard  when  ihe  ship 
struck.  The  dog  jumped  in  after  him  and  held  his  head 
up,  while  another  sea  hove  them  back  on  the  bark.  They 
were  all  alone  there,  for  the  rest  had  been  carried  otl'; 
and  then  a  piece  of  spar  came  down  and  killed  the  dog. 
So  there  the  poor  little  boy  was  all  alone.  And  he  was 
left  without,  a  living  relative  on  earth,  sir,  for  his  father 
was  all  he  had.  So  as  he  came  to  me,  why,  I  took  him. 
I'm  only  a  poor  sailor  man,  and  I've  done  the  best  I  could 
for  him'.  But  he's  a  mighty  good  boy,  sir,  and  I'm  glad 
I've  got  him  to  keep  me  from  falling  into  had  habits." 

And  then  the  Captain  came,  and  the  whale-boat  got 
under  way  for  the  ship. 


A  JOUKNEY  INTO   THE   AFRICAN  JUNGLE. 

BY    It.    L.    GARNER 

H-EN  I  had  about  concluded  the  mission  which 
toolc  me  to  Africa,  and  had  completed  my  study  of 
the  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  in  Fenian  Yaz.  I  started 
out  to  explore  tin iinlry  known  as  Esyira.  That  coun- 
try lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Rem- 
bo  N'Kami.  in  the  French  province  in  western  Africa 
near  the  equator;  but  its  limits  are  unknown  to  travel- 
lers or  to  geography.  The  west  side  of  it  has  been  visit- 
ed by  several  white  men,  and  the  people  are  known  to  be 
kindly  disposed  and  timid.  However,  a  part  of  their 
country  consists  of  vast  plains,  along  the  borders  of 
which  grow  countless  acres  of  wild  pineapples,  and  they 
raise  plantains  and  bananas  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  part  of  their  country  through  which  I  passed  was 
well  watered,  and  I  crossed  many  beautiful  limpid  streams 
of  cool  water  flowing  over  beds  of  clean  yellow  sand. 
The  country,  however,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  is  not  very 
fertile,  and  even  in  the  unbroken  forests  in  many  places 
the  growth  is  dwarfish  and  scraggy. 

In  order  to  perform  this  journey  at  as  little  cost  as  pos- 
sible I  formed  a  joint  arrangement  with  a  priest  who  de- 
sired also  to  visit  this  district,  and  we  prepared  for  a 
journey  of  twenty  or  thirty  days  through  the  dominions 
of  the  tribe.  The  priest  agreed  to  furnish  a  number  of 
carriers  sufficient  to  transport  our  effects,  including  a  good 
supply  of  food  and  sufficient  cargo  to  use  in  trade  or  treat- 
ing with  the  natives. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  he  should  furnish  me  three 
men  to  carry  my  baggage,  and  that  he  should  take  the  same 
number  himself.  It  would  require  eight  men  to  carry 
our  cargo  and  food,  which  would  give  us  a  caravan  of 
fourteen  men,  besides  one  guideand  one  interpreter.  How- 
ever, he  wanted  to  take  so  many  additional  things  that  it 
required  a  caravan  of  thirty-two  men  in  all,  besides  the 
guide  and  two  interpreters.  I  furnished  all  the  food  from 
the  stores  which  I  took  out  with  me  from  England,  and 
I  furnished  more  than  half  the  cargo:  twenty  pieces  of 
cloth,  five  gallons  of  rum,  twenty  hands  of  tobacco,  some 


salt,  and  other  small  articles,  also  a  large  tent  that  I  had 
willi  me.  The  priest  would  carry  with  him  a  mattre.xs. 
pillows,  and  other  luxuries  which  were  better  suited  to 
in-door  life  in  a  great  city  than  to  one  of  long  marches 
and  short  rations  through  the  dense  forests  of  central 
Africa.  However,  in  a  large  canoe  furnished  by  the  priest, 
we  set  out  on  our  journey  together. 

All  went  well.  We  spent  the  last  night  on  the  Rembo 
at  a  village  called  Tyimbti,  and  from  thence  we  set  out  to 
explore  the  bush  and  plains  of  Esyira.  At  this  town  we  se- 
cured a  guide  who  was  a  N'Kami  man,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  made  his  appearance  dressed  in  the 
height  of  style,  which  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth 
tied  around  his  waist  and  reaching  half -way  to  his 
knees.  He  was  painted  in  a  novel  and  startling  style. 
Over  the  top  of  his  head  down  to  the  nose  was  a  white 
stripe,  made  with  some  white  earth  resembling  chalk. 
From  the  edge  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead  to  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  was  a  smear  of  some  red  pigment,  and  from 
temple  to  temple  was  a  red  mark.  On  the  breast  was  an 
ellipse  of  white,  inside  of  which  was  a  diamond-shaped  red 
ligure.  Down  the  exterior  of  each  arm  was  a  broad  white 
stripe,  and  also  down  the  leg  to  the  knee.  With  this  fan- 
tastic decoration  our  guide  was  supposed  to  be  proof 
against  all  accident  or  attack  from  the  wild  animals  in 
the  bush  or  the  people  of  the  other  tribe  into  which  we 
were  then  moving.  A  rmed  with  a  small  spear,  he  stepped 
out  and  directed  the  caravan  to  go  forward  in  a  little 
path  leading'  into  the  hills.  He  was  the  last  man  to 
leave  the  town,  but  the  first,  to  reach  the  top  of  a  certain 
hill  about  a  mile  away. 

We  were  now  fairly  upon  our  journey.  The  only  road 
was  a  little  winding  path,  in  some  places  scarcely  visible. 
It  led  us  over  rough  steep  hills,  small  cliffs,  ravines,  and 
gorges.  The  bush  was  dense,  but  of  dwarfish  growth, 
interspersed  with  tall  slender  trees,  all  of  which  was 
strictly  of  the  upland  character.  By  four  o'clock  we  had 
covered  about  sixteen  miles,  in  which  we  crossed  some  of 
the  worst  marshes  and  swamps  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
waded  most  of  them  with  great  difficulty,  sometimes 
climbing  through  masses  of  poisonous  vines,  struggling 
through  great  clusters  of  decaying  vegetation,  marsh 
inoss,  fungus,  and  slime. 

We  then  went  into  camp  in  a  dense  jungle  near  a 
stream  of  clear  cold  water,  but  like  all  other  waters  of  this 
land  of  death,  it  was  full  of  microbes,  and  we  had  no 
means  of  filtering  it.  My  sleep  during  that  night  was 
not  refreshing,  and  I  coughed  a  great  deal.  We  struck 
tent  at  seven  o'clock,  and  continued  our  journey  to  Esyira 
with  but  few  instances  of  note.  On  the  third  morning 
I  felt  symptoms  of  fever,  but  hoped  that  they  would  pass 
away.  By  ten  o'clock,  however,  I  felt  the  fatigue  very 
much,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  with  the  cara- 
van. By  eleven  I  was  completely  overcome  and  ready 
to  yield  to  the  inevitable.  The  priest  and  the  caravan 
had  passed  on,  and  I  lay  down  in  the  forest  quite  help- 
less. I  was  aware  at  the  time  that  the  damp  earth  was 
not  a,  good  bed  for  fever,  but  nothing'  else  remained  for 
me  to  do.  Exhausted,  helpless,  and  alone  I  sank  down 
upon  the  ground,  with  no  hope  that  I  would  ever  rise 
again.  I  felt  delirium  approaching,  and,  with  my  past 
experience,  I  was  aware  that  unless  I  should  very  soon 
be  sought  and  found  I  would  either  die  from  the 
effects  of  lying  on  the  cold  ground  or  wander  from  the 
route  into  the  forest  and  be  lost.  When  I  lay  down 
upon  the  wet  ground  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  feel 
my  vitality  escaping  from  every  part  of  my  body.  1 
fell  asleep,  and  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  I  did  not 
know  how  long,  I  felt  some  one  pulling  at  my  sleeve, 
and  calling  me,  in  very  broken  accents,  ''  Master,  master, 
yogo,  yogo,"  by  which  he  meant,  "Master,  master, 
come,  come."  I  awoke,  and  recognized  three  of  the  na- 
tive carriers,  who  had  separated  from  the  caravan,  wan- 
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a  while,  at  laM  found  the  trail,  and  were  now 
hurrying  mi  In  overtake  the  rest.  (  'lose  by  me  ri|>|ilccl  a 
bright  clear  stream  of  water  over  clean  \ellow  saiul.  I 
was  hurtling  \villi  thirst,  and,  crawling  lo  the  edge  of  it, 
dipped  my  head  and  face  into  il.  and  drank  to  my  heart's 
coin. 'lit.  The  natives  begged  me  not  to  do  so;  but  I  did. 
and  in  a  few  minutes  felt,  refreshed.  Then  ihe  strongest 
man  of  the  three  laid  down  his  cargo,  took  me  on  liis 
l)aek,  and  carried  me  across  this  st  re-am,  and  over  a  long 
marsh,  and  I  made  another  effort  to  overtake  the  priest 
and  caravan.  As  we  approached  \ve  met  two  other  men, 
\vlio  had  been  sent  hack  to  look  for  me.  They  told  me 
that  the  priest  had  stopped  to  rest  only  a  little  way  from 
there,  and  I  walked  on  slowly  until  the  cam])  was 
reached.  Then  I  dropped  down  upon  the  ground  071  a 
mat,  and  fell  fast  asleep  while  the  boys  were  preparing  a 
bed.  I  took  a  draught  of  rum  and  a  plate  of  soup,  and 
went  to  sleep  again.  After  an  hour  or  so  I  felt  relieved. 
During  this  time  a  stranger  came  into  the  camp.  He 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Esyira.  He  spoke  the 
N'Kami  language  well,  and  he  told  us  that  he  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  father's  slaves  were  camped  not  far  away,  where 
they  were  cutting  rubber.  Tie  assured  the  priest  that  I 
would  be  welcome  to  come  and  remain  with  them  till  I 
could  travel  on.  The  priest  proposed  to  leave  my  boys 
with  me.  and  he  would  continue  to  Milamba,  another  day 
from  there,  and  from  that  place  he  would  send  men  to 
bring  me  to  the  King's  town,  where  I  would  meet  the 
caravan  and  go  on.  We  decamped  and  proceeded  to  the 
olapo,  as  the  natives  called  a  temporary  dwelling-place. 
On  reaching  there  a  mat  was  spread  on  the  ground  and  I 
lay  down,  and  was  soon  so  overcome  with  delirium  that 
I  do  not  remember  what  happened  afterwards.  I  said 
good-by  to  the  priest,  but  was  not  aware  of  what  it  meant, 
or  where  he  had  gone,  or  when  he  would  return,  except 
that  my  boy  explained  to  me  what  lie  had  said.  As  night 
approached  I  revived,  and  when  I  realized  the  facts  I 
really  felt  angered  at  the  conduct  of  my  companion.  He 
had  left  me  only  one  boy.  but  cargo  for  three  to  carry. 
He  had  taken  all  of  my  food  except  six  ounce  papers  of 
prepared  soup,  the  skin  and  gristle  from  the  shank  of 
the  ham,  and  a  can  of  my  coffee, with  four  or  five  pieces 
of  bread  which  were  quite  green  from  mildew,  and  which 
even  my  boy  declined  to  eat.  He  had  carried  off  with 
him  my  medicine-belt,  camera,  revolver,  tools,  and  tent, 
and  I  was  left  in  this  rubber  camp  without  interpreter 
or  guide.  The  one  boy,  about  sixteen  years  old,  which  he 
had  left  me  could  not  speak  their  language  well,  and  had 
no  food  except  seven  fingers  of  plantain. 


ONE    OF    THE    CARRIER    DOVS. 


IN    A    LARGE    CANOE    WE    SET    OUT    ON    OCR    JOURNEY. 

The  natives  call  every  place  where  any  one  lives  a 
town,  and  this  town  consisted  of  one  shed  built  of  sticks, 
bark-,  and  leaves,  and  its  population  consisted  of  two 
women,  six  small  boys,  and  ten  men.  Their  sojourn  here 
was  only  temporary,  but  they  return  from  year  to  year 


to  this  forest  lo  cu! 
rubber.  The  forest 
around  it  for  miles 
and  mill's  has  no  hu- 
man inhabitant.  The 
bush  is  wild,  and  in 
places  very  dense. 
Even  birds  are  rare. 
but  there  are  many 
wild  beasts.  During 
the  first  two  nights 
of  my  stay  in  tills 
town  I  was  kindly 
treated  by  Ogueli. 
the  headman  of  the 
town,  who  was  a 
slave,  but  a  man  of 
good  character.  On 
the  second  day  after 
my  arrival  in  the 
town  Ogueli  prepared 
to  go  with  a  caravan 
to  a  place  called 
N'Gumbi  on  the 
Rembo  with  a  load  of 

rubber.      His  wife  and  five  men  were  to  go  with  him,  and 
I  would  be  left  in  the  town  with  the  others. 

Before  I  was  aware  of  his  intention  to  go  I  had  formed 
an  opinion  of  each  one  of  the  people  of  this  town,  and. 
strange  to  say,  every  one  of  whom  I  had  formed  a  high 
opinion  was  to  be  included  in  this  caravan,  and  those 
for  whom  I  had  formed  an  adverse  opinion  were  to  re- 
main in  the  town.  After  the  departure  of  the  caravan  I 
bega.ii  to  apprehend  that  some  trouble  was  in  store  for 
me,  and  while  I  could  not  define  it,  I  felt  sure  that  the 
man  who  now  assumed  the  dignity  of  King,  as  he  called 
himself,  was  laying  a  plan  to  compel  me  to  pay  him  a 
big  price  to  pass  the  country  from  here  to  Tyinenyeni. 
As  late  as  ten  o'clock  the  men  had  not  gone  out  in  the 
bush  to  cut  rubber,  and  I  began  to  realize  my  fears.  The 
vicious  fellow  who  now  claimed  to  be  King  of  the  town 
demanded  of  me  a  "  book  '' — that  is,  a  written  order  on  all 
traders  for  rum,  "chop"  (food),  and  cargo,  so  that  he 
could  get  it  at  any  time  or  any  place  that  he  might  de- 
mand it.  It  was  upon  this  condition,  he  said,  that  I  might 
pass  through  his  country,  but  I  strenuously  and  absolute- 
ly declined  to  give  any  "book"  to  any  one.  He  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  wrangle  about  this  "book," 
hut  I  held  out  firmly  in  my  refusal  to  grant  it. 

Along  about  mid-day,  while  the  men  were  all  in  the 
bush,  and  I  was  in  the  town  alone,  except  my  boy,  there 
came  four  strange  men  and  one  woman  passing  through 
with  rubber,  on  their  way  to  Milamba,  where  there  was  a 
black  trader  buying  rubber.  They  were  Esyira  people. 
They  stopped  and  begged  me  for  some  tobacco,  which  I 
gave  them,  and  they  sat  down  and  smoked  it  in  the  pipe 
that  belonged  to  the  town. 

I  must  here  tell  you  something  about  this  pipe,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used.  In  every  town  of  this  tribe 
you  will  find  a  pipe  with  a  bowl  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
cone.  It  is  attached  to  a  bamboo  stem  about  five  feet 
long,  through  which  is  a  hole  about  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  lead-pencil.  It  holds  about  two  liquid  ounces. 
After  the  natives  have  eaten  their  morning  meal,  they  sit 
around  in  no  special  order,  but  one  of  them,  usually  a 
woman  or  child,  tills  this  pipe  about  half  full  of  tobacco, 
places  a  coal  of  fire  on  top  of  it,  and  hands  it  to  the  near- 
est person  sitting  around  the  fire.  He  will  then  blow 
through  it  until  the  tobacco  is  well  lighted.  Then  he  re- 
verses the  operation,  and  draws  as  long  as  he  can  hold 
his  breath,  releases  the  stem  from  his  mouth,  and  dis- 
charges a  perfect  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  and 
nostrils.  As  a  rule  each  person  takes  two  draws  and 
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passes  the  pipe  to  tlie  next  one.  Women  and  children, 
however,  frequently  take  but  one  draw. 

By  the  strangers  that  passed  through  the  town  I  sent 
a  message  to  the  trader  said  to  be  in  the  town  to  which 
they  were  going,  and  told  them  to  tell  him  that  I  was 
sick  and  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  that  I  had  also  written 
a  note  to  Mr.  Alfred  Wolfgang,  a  white  trader  in  Fernan 
Vaz,  not  that  I  expected  any  relief  from  him,  as  I  was  at 
least  seven  days'  journey  from  him,  and  had  no  assurance 
that  the  note  would  ever  reach  him  at  all.  I  sent  it, 
however,  by  Ogueli  when  he  left  for  N'Gumbi.  In  order 
to  get  him  to  carry  it  with  safety  I  gave  him  an  order  for 
a  bottle  of  rum  in  payment  of  his  services,  but  I  could 
not  make  him  understand  how  he  could  get  a  bottle  of 
rum  for  this  bit  of  paper.  My  boy  explained  to  him,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  possible,  but  he  was  still  in  doubt  if  any 
man  would  know  this  paper  was  worth  a  bottle  of  rum; 
besides,  he  could  not  remember  which  one  was  intended 
for  the  white  man  and  which  was  for  the  rum.  To  sat- 
isfy him  I  took  the  paper  and  drew  upon  the  corner  the 
picture  of  a  bottle,  which  they  all  recognized  at  once, 
and  with  this  postage  attached  they  were  delighted  to 
start  on  their  journey  witli  my  letter.  The  note  was  de- 
livered promptly  and  sent  down  the  Rembo,  and  reached 
the  trader  by  the  time  I  returned.  The  order  for  the  rum 
had  also  been  honored,  and  passed  down  the  river.  That 
picture  of  the  bottle,  I  think,  was  the  first  postage- 
stamp  ever  used  in  the  native  royal  mail.  I  have  brought 
home  with  me  the  original  document,  which  I  redeemed 
at  the  coast,  and  keep  now  as  a  curio. 

While  in  this  town  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  my  life  in  order  to  obtain  my  gun  and 
cargo,  but  fortunately  I  discovered  it  in  time  to  escape. 

I  continued  my  journey  011  to  Tyinenyeni,  passing 
through  many  other  villages,  some  of  which  had  never 
been  visited  by  a  white  man,  and  of  course  at  these  places 
the  natives  regarded  me  with  great  curiosity.  When  I 
arrived  at  Tyinenyeni,  which  lies  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  Rembo  N'Dogo,  I  found  a  white  man  trading  at  that 
point.  About  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  liis  trading- 
place  a  native  brought  in  from  another  town  in  the  bush 
a  young  and  handsome  kulukamba,  or  chimpanzee,  to 
sell  to  the  trader  in  settlement  of  some  difficulty  in  trad- 
ing which  they  had  had.  On  seeing  him  I  immediately  laid 
claim  to  him,  and  told  the  trader  I  must  have  him  on 
any  terms.  He  told  me  in  response  that  if  I  would  spend 
three  days  with  him  I  should  have  the  animal,  and 
this  I  did  with  double  pleasure.  We  named  him  Aaron, 
because  he  was  intended  to  be  a  companion  and  brother 
to  Moses,  and  on  my  departure  from  there  I  had  Aaron 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  small  boy  five  days  through  the 
bush  and  three  days  by  canoe  to  Fernan  Vaz,  thence 
four  days  more  to  the  coast.  We  became  the  most  de- 
voted friends,  and  you  will  see  him  in  the  picture  sitting 
on  my  knee,  and  the  small  boy  that  carried  him  stand- 


. 
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ing  beside  me 
holding  my 
rifle.  Aaron 
and  the  small 
boy  did  not 
get  along 

wrll.  The  boy 
did  not  like 
Aaron,  be- 
cause he  had 
to  take  care 
of  him,  and 
Aaron  did  not 
like  the  boy 
because  the 
boy  did  not 
care  for  him, 
and  many 
funny  inci- 
dents occurred 
from  time  to 
time  in  which 
I  had  to  come 
between  them 
as  an  umpire. 
I  did  not  al- 
low the  hoy  to 
flog  the  ape, 
and  Aaron 
seemed  to 
know  this. 
and  would 
show  a  very 
ugly  disposi- 
tion toward  the  boy.  Poor  little  Aaron  travelled  all  those 
weary  miles  with  me,  and  then  made  a  voyage  with  me  of 
forty-two  days,  and  arrived  in  England  in  good  health, 
but  at  last  succumbed  to  the  cold  climate.  But  for  nearly 
eight  months  we  were  boon  companions,  and  he  was  the 
jolliest,  brightest  little  ape  that  ever  came  out  of  Africa. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 
LUXURY  ON  A  DESOLATE  ALEUTIAN  ISLAND. 

BOTH  Jalap  Coombs  and  Serge  quickly  followed  Phil's 
example  so  far  as  the  crabs  were  concerned,  and 
while  these  were  baking,  the  lads  amused  themselves  by 
roasting  and  eating  the  mussels  with  which  the  young 
hunter  had  filled  his  pockets.  "  My,  but  aren't  these 
good!"  cried  Phil,  smacking  his  lips  over  one  of  the  little 
yellow  mussels  that  he  had  just  withdrawn  steaming  hot 
from  its  shell  and  eaten.  "  I  wish  we  had  a  bushel  of 
them.'' 

"  Ef  ye  had,  ye'd  be  sorry  ye  ever  seen  a  mussel  afore 
ye'd  finished  with  'em,"  remarked  the  mate,  with  a  know- 
ing shake  of  his  head.  Disdaining  to  waste  his  time  over 
anything  so  trifling  and  unsatisfactory  as  mussels,  lie  was 
devoting  himself  to  the  spitting  of  a  salmon  on  a  long 
stick,  which,  by  the  aid  of  several  bits  of  rock,  he  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  fish  was  held  just  above  a  bed  of  coals. 

"  Why?"  asked  Phil  and  Serge  together. 

"Because  ye'd  be  made  sicker  '11  I  be  of  my  given 
name,  which  seeing  as  mussels  was  the  cause  of  it,  I  never 
could  abide  the  pesky  things.  I  never  have  et  'em,  and 
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never    \vill    long   's    1    kin     Mini    ainthinu    else    l<>    starve 

on." 

••  ||,,\\  could  mussels  pussilily  lie  the  cause  of  your 
Laving  SO  (pi  I  mean  so  (list  ingui.shed  a  name ;"  asked 
Phil,  witli  undisguised  curiosity. 

•'  \\'aal.  I  tell  ye  what.  It's  i|iii|e  a  yarn  lio\v  the  lull] 
thing  kirn  about  :  1ml  el'  \on  bo\  s  \\ill  run  down  to  the 
lieacli  onee  more  fur  another  load  ol'  lifewood  a  fore  it  gets 
plumb  dark,  and  while  I  tend  to  tin-  cooking  of  tile  lish, 
I'll  s])in  it  to  ye  after  .slipper." 

Ayreein-j-  h>  llns.  tlie  lads,  tired  .'uul  hungry  as  tliey 
were,  se<  t'ortli  into  the  outside  darkness  and  chill,  both 
of  \\hicli  were  intensilied  by  the-  brief  pt-riod  of  firelight 
and  warmth  they  had  just  enjoyed.  The  wind  was  howl- 
ing with  such  an  increase  of  fury  thai  it  was  all  they 
could  do  to  force  their  way  against,  it.  while  the-  fog  had 
given  place  to  dashes  of  sleety  rain. 

Glad  enough  were  they  when,  their  mission  accom- 
plished, they  once  more  regained  the  barrabkie,  bending 
beneath  great  loads  of  wood,  which  they  flung  down  with 
sighs  of  relief. 

How  bright  and  cheery  the  once  despised  interior  now 
looked!  \Vliat  a  comfort  it  was  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
tempest,  and,  above  all,  what  delieiously  tantalizing  odors 
of  cooking  pervaded  the  whole  place!  The  crabs,  beauti- 
fully baked,  had  been  drawn  from  the  ashes,  and  with 
uplifted  claws  seemed  to  beckon  the  famished  lads  to 
come  and  eat  them.  The  great  salmon  was  nearly  done. 
and  was  being  basted  with  its  own  drippings  caught  in  a 
mussel-shell  that  Jala))  <  'oombs  had  thrust  into  the  cleft 
end  of  a  stick-. 

No  second  invitation  from  the  hitr  crabs  was  needed, 
for  hardly  had  Phil  and  Serge  caught  sight  of  them  be- 
fore they  pounced  upon  them  with  such  ferocity  that  the 
mate  was  obliged  to  suspend  culinary  operations  for  the 
time  being  in  order  to  obtain  his  share  of  the  lirst  course. 

"I  always  thought  that  crabs  were  only  good  when 
deviled,"  remarked  Phil  at  length,  as  he  paused  in  his 
eating-  to  look  for  something  on  which  to  crack  a  big- 
claw.  "  That's  the  way  my  aunt  Ruth  cooks  them.  It's 
an  awful  bother,  though,  and  why  people  should  take  all 
that  trouble  for  nothing  I  can't  imagine.  I'm  sure  these 
knock  any  deviled  crabs  I  ever  ate  away  out  of  sight." 

Then  came  the  iish,  which  was  rather  smoky,  to  be 
sure,  and  was  served  on  a  bit  of  board,  without  sauce  gar- 
nishings,  condiments,  or  accessories,  but,  which  the  guests 
at  this  wilderness  feast  pronounced  the  very  finest  and 
best  cooked  salmon  they  had  ever  tasted.  Jalap  Coombs 
congratulated  his  young  companions  on  their  splendid 
appetites,  before  which  the  great  fish  rapidly  disappeared, 
until  nothing  was  left  but  head,  tail,  and  cleanly  picked 
bones,  and  they  complimented  him  upon  his  cooking. 

"  NVouldn't  it  make  my  aunt  Ruth  open  her  eyes, 
though  !"  said  Phil.  "  She's  a  good  cook,  and  she  knows 
it  too;  but  she  never  cooked  a  salmon  like  this — that  is, 
not  when  I  was  around.  Yes  indeed,  Mr.  Coombs,  you 
certainly  could  give  her  points." 

If  Miss  Ruth  Ryder  could  have  seen  her  fastidious 
nephew  at.  that  moment,  seated  on  the  earthen  floor  of  a 
ruinous  Aleutian  ban-abide,  and  tearing  with  knife  and 
lingers  at,  a  smoky  half-cooked  salmon,  while  in  the  glow 
of  a  drift-wood  lire  his  honest  freckled  face  shone  with  a 
complete  satisfaction,  she  would  have  marvelled  at  him. 
Could  she  also  have  heard  his  unstinted  praise  of  this 
rudely  served  meal,  and  his  extraordinary  comparing  of 
her  own  dainty  cooking  with  the  rough-and-ready  meth- 
ods of  the  uncouth  sailor-man  who  sat  beside  him  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  she  would  have  mourned  over  him  as  over 
one  who  had  lost  his  mind,  and  knew  not  whereof  he 
spoke. 

Could  she,  however,  have  known  how  very,  very  hun- 
gry this  same  nephew  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  before, 
and  realized  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  sauce  n. *1 


appetite,  she  uiiuld  have  rejoiced  with  him  both  in  his  pos 
session  of  il  ami  his  present  opportunity  for  ridding  him- 
self of  it.  She  might  have  been  shocked  at  his  apparent, 
forget  fulness  of  all  her  teachings  in  the  matter  of  table 
manners,  but  she  would  have  been  comforted  by  his  ap 
pea  ranee  of  perfect  conlenl  with  his  situation  and  its  sur- 
round i  ie.-  - 

"  I  say.  isn't  this  jolly  '."  he  cried,  as.  having  performed 
his  share  of  clearing  up  by  wiping  bis  knife  on  a  wisp  of 
grass,  he  lay  back  luxuriously  on  his  yielding  couch  of 
moss  and  basked  in  the  fireglow.  "I'm  sure  I  don't, 
know  what  a  fellow  could  want  in  the  way  of  camping 
out  any  better  than  this.  We've  a.  good  shelter,  comfort 
able  beds,  plenty  to  eat,  an  interesting  country  to  explore, 
no  one  to  bother  us,  the  best  fishing  I  ever  heard  of,  and 
"ootl  shooting.  You  said  there  was  plenty  of  game  here, 
didn't  yon.  Serge;" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  did,"  answered  the  young-  Alas- 
kan, "but  there  is.  I  found  fresh  reindeer  tracks  to-day, 
and  wherever  there  are  reindeer  there  are  big  brown 
bears  as  well.  In  fact.  I  saw  what.  I  am  sure  must  be  a 
bear  road.'' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Phil,  showing  his  interest 
by  rising  into  a  sitting  posture  and  gazing  at  the  speaker. 

"I  mean  what,  I  said.  A  regular  bear  and  reindeer 
road.  I  never  saw  one  before,  but  I  have  often  heard 
hunters  describe  the  well-beaten  trail  that  starts  away  off 
on  the  mainland  somewhere  beyond  the  head  of  Cook's 
Inlet,  and  follows  the  Kenai  peninsula  for  two  or  throe- 
hundred  miles  down  to  these  very  straits  of  Krenitzin, 
and  so  to  this  island.  Kvery  summer  many  reindeer  fol- 
low it.  and  come  to  Oonimuk  for  the  sake  of  the  moss  and 
lichens  that  grow  here  more  luxuriantly  than  anywhere 
else.  Wherever  the  deer  go  the  bears  follow,  so  I  expect 
there  are  plenty  of  both  on  the  island  now." 

"()b,  if  1  only  had  a  rifle!"  sighed  Phil.  "Is  there 
anything  else  in  the  way  of  game?" 

"Not  much;  only  sea-lions,  and  hair-seals,  and  foxes, 
and  any  quantity  of  sea  fowl,  including  ducks  and  geese, 
and  now  and  then  a  sea-otter." 

"I  call  that  a  pretty  fair  list.  By-the-way,  what  is  a 
sea-otter;  1  don't  remember  ever  to  have  seen  one." 

"Probably  not,"  laughed  Serge.  "Along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  these  very  islands  is  about  the  only  place  in 
the  whole  world  where  they  are  now  found,  and  even 
here  they  are  rarely  seen.  I  tell  you  the  hunter  who 
gets  a  sea-otter  nowadays  is  in  great  luck;  and  yet  the 
only  money  or  trade  goods  that  the  four  or  five  thousand 
Aleuts  of  these  islands  ever  see  come  to  them  in  exchange 
for  sea-otter  skins.  It  is  the  only  paying  kind  of  hunt- 
ing that  is  left  entirely  to  the  natives,  and  in  which  white 
men  do  not  engage." 

"  Why  don't  they;" 

"Because  it  is  too  hard  work  and  too  dangerous." 

"Is  it  any  harder  or  more  dangerous  than  seal-hunt- 
ing;" 

"  I  should  say  it  was !  The  sea-otter  is  one  of  the  shyest 
and  most  keen-scented  of  animals.  If  the  tiniest  bit  of  a 
fire  is  lighted  to  windward  of  him,  even  miles  away,  he 
will  scent,  it,  and  be  off.  If  a  man  walks  on  a  bench 
many  tides  must  wash  out  the  scent  of  his  footsteps  be- 
fore a  sea-otter  will  approach  that  place.  So  when  Un- 
wind is  off  shore  the  hunters  have  to  go  without  fire,  even 
for  cooking,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  sometimes 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  Then,  too,  the  sea-otter  never  real  ly 
comes  ashore,  but  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  water 
among  the  great  kelp-beds  that  you  have  seen  floating  in 
the  North  Pacific.  Even  their  young  are  born  in  those 
floating  cradles.  The  only  place  you  can  catch  him 
ashore  is  on  the  rocky  reefs  and  half-submerged  islands 
lying  twenty  or  thirty  miles  off  the  coast,  and  as  he  only 
lands  on  them  when  driven  to  do  so  by  the  severest  gales, 
it,  is  then  that  he  must  be  hunted." 
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"How  do  they  bunt  him?"  asked  Phil,  who  seemed  to 
follow  this  investigation  to  its  end.  • 

"  If  the  storm  is  off  shove,  like  this  one,  the  hunters  wait 
till  it  shows  signs  of  breaking1.  Then  they  launch  their 
bidarkies,  fasten  their  kamleikas  tightly  around  the  hatch 
coamings  so  that  not  a  drop  of  water  can  get  in,  and  run 
down  the  gale  through  seas  that  would  swamp  many  a 
larger  craft,  until  they  reach  the  reef,  and  make  a  land- 
ing under  its  lee.  Then  they  creep  up  to  windward  over 
the  rocks,  and  generally  catch  Mr.  Otter  asleep  in  the  sea- 
weed, where  they  kill  him  with  short  clubs.  The  story 
is  told  of  two  native  hunters  who  once  got  seventy-eight 
in  a  single  hour  by  this  method." 

"  What  is  a  bidarkie?  And  what  is  a  kamleika'?"  asked 
Phil,  to  whom  these  were  strange  terms. 

"A  bidarkie,"  laughed  Serge,  "  is  a  kyack  or  skin  canoe, 
such  as  is  used  by  all  Aleuts.  It  is  all  covered  over,  and 
is  absolutely  water-tight,  except  for  the  round  holes  or 
hatches  in  which  its  occupants  sit.  Some  bidarkies  have 
three  of  these  holes,  some  two,  and  many  only  one.  As 
a  general  thing,  sea-otter  hunters  go  in  couples,  and  use 
two-holed  bidarkies.  A  kamleika  is  a  loose  water-proof 
over-garment  made  of  sea-lion  intestines.  When  a  hunter, 
wearing  one  of  these  and  sitting  in  a  bidarkie.  makes  its 
skirts  fast  to  the  coaming  of  his  hatch  no  water  can  enter 
his  boat,  no  matter  how  many  seas  break  over  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  only  way  of  hunting 
sea-otters  is  to  go  thirty  miles  from  land,  in  a  gale,  with 
a  chance  of  finding  an  almost  invisible  reef  of  rocks  and 
landing  on  it,  or  of  being  blown  out  to  sea  if  you  don't 
happen  to  hit  it?" 

"That's  just  about  it,"  replied  Serge,  "  though  some  are 
shot  in  the  surf,  and  some  are  caught  by  surrounds  in 
the  open  water,  where  they  are  driven  by  a  whole  fleet 
of  bidarkies  until  they  are  out  of  breath;  for  an  otter  is 
obliged  to  come  up  every  now  and  then  to  breathe,  like 
a  seal." 

"And  what  does  it.  all  amount  to,  anyway?  I  mean, 
what  are  the  pelts  worth?" 

"I  have  known  of  a  single  skin  bringing  as  high  as 
eight  hundred  dollars,"  was  the  answer. 

"Phe-w-w!"  whistled  Phil.  "No  wonder  they  are 
hunted.  Did  you  say  there  were  any  left.?" 

"Not  many.  They  used  to  be  found  along  the  entire 
American  coast  as  far  south  as  California,  and  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Asia  as  well;  but  now,  as  I  said,  they 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Alaska." 

"  Who  buys  the  skins?" 

"Traders  who  make  that  their  sole  business,  and  en- 
gage the  hunters  by  the  year,  paying  them  fifty,  sixty, 
and  even  as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars  a  skin." 

"  I  mean,  where  do  they  go  finally?" 

"Oh,  to  Russia  and  China  mostly,  where  they  are  used 
to  trim  military  uniforms  and  mandarin  robes." 

"Well,"  said  Phil,  who  had  been  intensely  interested 
in  all  this,  "I  don't  know  of  anything  I'd  rather  get  a 
shot  at,  and  if  I  only  had  a  rifle  I'd  try  for  one,  though  I 
suppose  I'd  have  to  have  a  bid — what  do  you  call  it? — 
too." 

"A  bidarkie,"  laughed  Serge.  "No,  not  necessarily; 
sea-otters  are  often  shot  in  the  surf  from  the  beach,  and 
then  the  hunter  waits  until  the  waves  bring  the  body 
ashore." 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

HOW   JALAP    COOMBS    (iOT    HIS    NAME. 

WHILE  the  lads  talked  of  sea-otters,  their  companion, 
who  had  cleaned  up  the  dishes  by  the  simple  process  of 
sweeping  the  remains  of  their  meal  into  the  fire,  had 
been  deliberately  shaving  bits  of  tobacco  from  a  plug-  that 
had  fortunately  escaped  a  wetting,  and  filling  his  be- 
loved pipe.  This  he  had  lighted  with  a  live  coal  deftly 
picked  up  in  his  callous  fingers,  and  he  now  sat  surround- 


ed by  a  halo  of  fragrant  smoke,  blinking  in  the  firelight, 
a  picture  of  placid  content.  Seizing  the  opportunity  of  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  be.  broke  in  with: 

"Sea-otters  allers  reminds  me  of  old  Kite  Roberson, 
who  once  said,  consarning  'em,  '  Jal ' — he  allers  called 
me  'Jal,'  short  for  Jalap,  ye  understand — 

"  By-the-way,"  interrupted  Phil,  "you  promised  to 
tell  us  how  you  happened  to  have  such  an  outlaii — I 
mean,  such  a  peculiar  name." 

"  So  I  did.  (iinl  so  I  will.  To  begin  with,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  don't  believe  as  a  giiieral  thing  in  rebelling  again' 
the  name  your  parents  have  give  ye,  when  like  as  not 
they  didn't  have  nothing  else  to  give.  In  some  cases, 
though,  it.'s  difficult  to  become  resigned.  I've  striv  faith- 
ful to  get  reconciled  to  Jalap,  without  getting  an  inch 
nearer  to  it  to-day  than  I  was  when  I  fust  realized  what 
a  heathenish  hail  it  war.  Being  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
boys,  and  my  father  allers  hankering  fur  a  gal  baby,  I 
was  naturally  a  tumble  disappointment  to  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  mortal  ugly  young  duffer  to  look  at. 
Seeing  he  was  about  run  out  of  Scripter  names  for  boys, 
my  father  was  hard  put  to  it  to  know  what  to  call  me, 
and  as  christening  day  drew  nigh  he  was  in  a  wuss  quan- 
dary than  ever. 

''Bout  this  time  old  Kite  Roberson — he  was  young 
Kite  then — came  back  from  his  fust  v'y'ge,  which  he 
had  been  four  years  arter  whales  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Now  in  my  town  and  his'n  mussels,  such  as  you  two  was 
eating  just  now,  was  plenty,  and  the  boys  uster  have 
mussel  roasts  as  a  reg'lar  thing.  Kite  was  mortal  fond 
of  'em,  and  seeing  as  he  hadn't  bad  none  in  four  years, 
made  up  his  mind  the  fust  thing  when  he  got  back  to 
have  the  biggest  kind  of  a  mussel  roast.  And  so  he  did. 
From  all  accounts  lie  must  have  eaten  nigh  onto  a  bushel, 
and  naturally  they  made  him  so  sick  that  he  like  to  ha' 
died.  Now  old  Mis'  Roberson,  Kite's  ma,  was  a  master 
hand  at  doctorin',  and  what  she  doctored  with  mostly 
was  jalap.  Of  course  she  gives  this  to  Kite,  and  stood 
over  him  while  he  swallowed  it,  till  he  didn't  know 
which  was  wust,  it  or  dying. 

"Fust  time  he  got  round  he  come  over  to  our  house, 
we  being  neighbors,  to  see  me,  which  he  hadn't  ever  sot 
eyes  on  me  afore.  My  father  fetched  me  out,  and  says, 
referring  to  me,  ye  understand,  '  He  ain't  no  beauty,  is  he?' 

"'No,'  says  Kite,  who  was  allers  plain-spoken,  'lie 
ain't,  for  a  fact;  and  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  Mr.  Coombs,  I 
can  t  think  of  anything  he  favors  so  much  as  he  does  a 
do>e  of  jalap.' 

"'Jalap,'  says  my  father,  meditating  and  turning  of 
the  word  over  in  his  mouth — 'Jalap.  It's  bitter  but 
wholesome,  and  as  he's  the  dose  I've  got  to  take  whether 
or  no,  I'll  call  him  Jalap,  and  done  with  it.' 

"He  kep'  his  word,  and  that's  how  I  come  to  be  sot 
agin  mussels." 

"I  declare!  I  don't  blame  you,  Mr.  Coombs,"  said 
Phil,  laughing  at  this  quaint  bit  of  family  history;  "and 
if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would  have  had  it  changed 
as  soon  as  I  grew  up." 

"No,"  said  the  mate,  decidedly,  "that  wouldn't  have 
dene,  'cause,  you  see,  it  were  all  owing  to  the  name,  for 
which  Kite  naturally  felt  responserble,  that  he  come  to  be 
so  friendly  with  me.  Sorter  trying  to  make  up  for  what 
he'd  did,  ye  understand:  and  his  friendship,  he  being  a 
powerful  smart  man,  made  me  what  I  be." 

Phil  wanted  to  laugh  again  at  the  evident  pride  with 
which  the  mate  of  the  Xi'ittitrir  regarded  his  station  in 
life,  but  realizing  that  it  would  be  very  rude,  hastily 
changed  the  subject  by  inquiring:  "By-the-way,  Mr. 
Coombs,  how  soon  do  you  think  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
leave  this  island?  If  it  wasn't  for  my  poor  father's  anx- 
iety I  should  like  to  stay  here  a  month.  You  see,  after 
what  Serge  has  told  me.  I  find  there  are  ever  so  many 
things  here  that  I  want  to  see.  In  fact,  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
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see  a  sea-otter.  That  is,"  he  added,  mischievously,  "it 
seems  as  if  a  sea-otter  was  the  one.  thing  I  otter  see." 

"Hey?"  ejaculated  the  mate,  taking'  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  gazing  at  Phil  as  though  he  feared  something 
had  gone  wrong  with  the  lad.  Then,  as  a  twinkle  in  the 
other's  eye  betrayed  him,  he  exclaimed:  "Get  along,  ye 
young  villain!  We'll  stay  here  long'  enough  to  let  you 
see  all  you  want  of  this  island,  and  more  too,  if  I'm  not 
mightily  mistaken  in  the  weather.  And  now  ye'd  best 
follow  your  chum's  example  and  turn  in,  for  ef  ye  ain't 
sleepy,  ye  ought  to  be  arter  the  day  we've  had  and  the  to- 
morrows that  is  a-coming." 

So  the  three  castaways  011  that  desolate  northern  island 
slept  on  their  mossy  couch  as  soundly  and  peacefully  as 
though  in  their  bunks  on  board  the  Nvamrw  or  in  the 
beds  of  their  distant  homes.  All  night  long  the  wind 
howled  about  the  stout  walls  of  their  shelter,  the  rain  beat 
on  the  canvas  roof  above  them,  and  a  mighty  roar  from 
the  sea  filled  the  air;  but  none  of  these  things  disturbed 
them,  and  not  until  long  after  daylight  did  one  of  them 
awake. 

For  a  solid  week  did  the  tempest  rage  with  unabated 
fury,  and  long  before  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
wearied  almost  beyond  endurance  with  their  enforced  in- 
action and  monotonous  diet.  To  Phil  in  particular  did 
the  salmon  and  crabs,  that  he  had  thought  so  good  on 
that  lirst  night,  grow  so  distasteful  that  it  became  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  swallow  the  hated  food. 

During  those  seven  long,  weary  days  they  only  left 
the  hut  when  forced  to  do  so  to  obtain  food,  wood,  or 
water.  Serge  went  as  far  as  the  wreck  of  their  boat, 
where  he  obtained  several  oak  ribs  and  half  a  dozen 
nails.  The  latter  were  ground,  or,  rather,  rubbed  down  to 
sharp  points  by  his  companions,  while  he  busied  himself 
in  cutting  out  two  of  the  great  clumsy-looking  wooden 
halibut-hooks,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Indians  about 
Sitka,  and  specimens  of  which  are  brought  from  there  by 
every  Alaskan  tourist.  At  the  proper  point  in  each  of 


I  hese  lie  inserted  one  of 
the  sharpened  nails,  and 
Jalap  (  'numbs  lashed 
them  solidly  into  place 
with  bits  of  twine. 

I  >nc  morning,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  sec- 
ond week  of  ea|ilivily. 
the  castauays  were 
awakened  by  a  bitr.st.  of 
sunshine,  and  s]>i-:niLr 
from  their  roueh  »r 
moss  to  be  greeted  by  as 
glorious  a  July  day  as 
any  of  them  had  ever 
se.n.  It  was  made  up 
of  sunshine,  blue  sky.  a 
dimpled  sea,  a  landse.-i  pe 
of  plain,  foot-hill,  and 
snow-capped  mountains 
all  glowing  with  the 
yellows,  reds,  purples, 
and  greens  of  mosses, 
lichens,  and  volcanic 
cliffs.  Above  all,  Shi- 
shaldin  reared  his  lofty 
crest  that  his  Ml  my 
smoke  -  plumes  might 
stream  out  bravely  in 
the  crisp  morning  breeze. 
During  the  week  just 
past  our  friends  had  dis- 
cussed over  and  over 
again  their  plans  for 
the  future,  and  had 

decided  that  the  first  thing  was  to  attract  the  attention  of 
some  passing  vessel  that  might  be  induced  to  take  them 
and  their  seal-skins  to  Oonalaska.  This  place,  although 
lying  many  miles  to  the  westward,  was  the  nearest  set- 
tlement and  trading-post,  and  also  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  monthly  steamer  to  Sitka.  At  Oonalaska  they 
would  dispose  of  their  furs.  Phil  and  Serge  would  en- 
gage passage  for  the  destination  they  so  longed  to  reach, 
and  Jalap  Coombs's  future  would  be  laid  out  according 
to  circumstances.  But  first  they  must  catch  their  schooner. 
As  vessels  were  more  likely  to  be  seen  on  the  Pacific 
than  on  the  Bering  Sea  side  of  the  island,  they  decided 
first  of  all  to  climb  a  very  considerable  elevation  that 
rose  almost  directly  from  the  Kreiiitzin  Straits,  and  a 
couple  of  miles  south  of  their  camp.  From  this  they 
hoped  to  see  both  waters.  During  their  walk  they  caught 
glimpses  of  several  small  bands  of  reindeer,  and  of  one 
or  two  distant  moving  objects  that  Phil  was  certain  must 
be  bear.  Never  had  he  wished  for  a  rifle  so  much  as 
now.  Venison  and  bear  meat!  How  good  either  or 
both  of  them  would  taste!  How  he  hated  fish  and  longed 
for  meat!  But  there  was  probably  no  gun  of  any  kind 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  him  save  those  that  he  knew 
of  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

They  were  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Pacific  was 
hidden  from  the  elevation  they  ascended  by  another  rising 
beyond  it.  As  they  descended  into  the  valley  between 
the  two,  with  the  intention  of  climbing  the  second  hill, 
they  were  startled  by  the  ringing  report  of  a  rifle-shot. 
A  moment  later  three  reindeer  came  flying  up  the  valley 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  rushed  past  them  so  closely 
that  they  involuntarily  stepped  back  for  fear  of  being 
trampled  underfoot,  and  disappeared.  A  fourth  who 
was  lagging  behind,  evidently  wounded,  stumbled,  and 
halted  but  a  short  distance  from  them.  Ere  he  could  re- 
sume his  flight,  a  second  shot,  still  from  some  unseen 
source,  stretched  him  dead  at  their  feet. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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COME,  come,  Snowball,  step  out  smartly  and  fetch 
me  here  the  horses  if  you  would  save  that  precious 
black  hide  of  yours,"  said  Major  Iiniis,  the  leader  of  the 
Tory  band;  and  then,  with  an  exaggerated  sweep  of  the 
hat  and  a  sarcastic  smile  to  the  young  girl  who  stood  on 
the  broad  veranda  with  a  frown  on  her  childish  face, 
"Captain  Savage's  taste  in  horseflesh  is  so  well  known 
that  it  would  ill  become  a  connoisseur  to  do  him  the  poor 
compliment  of  passing  them  by." 

"  Not  one  step,  Pompey.  I  command  you  to  stay  where 
you  are,"  said  Betty  Moore,  with  a  ring  in  her  voice. 

The  old  darky  rolled  the  whites  of  his  eyes  from  his 
young  mistress  to  the  Tory  partisan,  whose  face  showed 
lie  was  in  no  mood  for  fooling,  and  his  skin  began  to  ap- 
proach the  hue  of  his  grizzled  wool. 

"  Dem  liosses — clem  bosses,"  stammered  Pomp,  shaking 
with  terror,  "  dey's  done  gone  out  in  de  grass  lot.  Takes 
mor'n  one  pore  ole  nigger  to  cotch  dem  beastisses,  Massa 
Ossifer." 

"  I  see  your  skin's  itching  for  a  taste  of  cowhide,"  re- 
plied Major  Innis,  grimly.  "Here,  sergeant,  truss  old 
ebony  up  to  the  gate-post,  and  give  him  a  couple  dozen 
licks  with  the  cat.  Lay  'em  on  well,  and  we'll  see  if  he 
can't  catch  those  horses  without  help." 

Betty  darted  from  her  perch  like  a  young  fury,  and 
threw  her  arms  about  old  Pompey 's  neck.  "You  cow- 
ards," she  panted,  "to  whip  a  helpless  black  man!  You 
shall  whip  me  first.  It  won't  be  the  first  time  you've 
lashed  women  and  girls,  if  stories  are  true." 

Major  Innis,  a  Carolinian  born  and  a  fierce  partisan, 
whose  cruelty  had  made  his  name  detested  far  and  wide, 
had  yet  a  spark  of  chivalry  in  his  heart  to  which  the 
girl's  brave  taunt  appealed.  His  face  softened,  and 
he  ordered  his  troopers  to  desist,  detailing  two  of  them 
to  catch  the  thoroughbreds,  which  were  famous  in  the 
Edgefield  district,  and  to  capture  which  was  the  main 
purpose  of  his  halt  at  the  Beeches. 

"  And  now,  Miss  Betty. 
that  I've  shown  myself 
not  quite  the  brute  which 
Whig  slanders  make  me, 
permit  me  and  my  officers 
to  be  your  guests  for  an 
hour  or  two,"  he  contin- 
ued, with  a  touch  of  the 
former  cynical  humor. 
The  unwilling  girl  turned 
and  gave  the  needful  or- 
ders, for  her  step-father, 
Captain  Savage,  was  ab- 
sent, and  her  mother  was 
an  invalid. 

Lower  South  Carolina 
was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1780.  The  west- 
ern section,  the  beautiful 
hill  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alleghanies,  was  har- 
ried by  squadrons  of  Brit- 
ish and  Tory  troopers, 
who  burned  and  looted 
with  both  hands.  Only 
Marion  and  Sumter,  hid- 
ing in  the  swamps,  now 
and  then  struck  lightning 
blows,  like  rattlesnakes 
from  the  coil. 

Betty  Moore's  heart 
swelled  with  bitterness  as 


she  looked  out  on  an  animated  scene  that  July  afternoon, 
the  yard  and  adjoining  field  gay  with  the  military  trap- 
pings of  two  hundred  men  and  horses.  Tliis  child  of 
I'om-ieen  was  as  hot  a  little  rebel  as  could  be  found  in  the 
province,  and  the  times  had  made  her  older  than  the 
count  of  summers  and  winters.  Her  own  father  had 
served  with  Washington  in  the  Braddock  expedition,  and 
a,  brave  stock  flashed  in  her  black  eyes  and  stirred  in 
every  motion  of  her  lithe  young  figure.  Betty  had  never 
thrummed  the  harpsichord,  nor  walked  a  minuet;  but 
she  could  ride  an  unbroken  colt  bareback;  she  could  hit 
the  bull's-eye  with  the  rifle  at  a  hundred  paces,  young  as 
she  was;  and  as  for  other  accomplishments,  she  could 
fry  and  stew  and  bake  and  roast  as  well  as  old  black 
Chloe  herself  —  a  perfect  sorceress  at  the  kitchen  fire. 
These  arts  would  not  go  far  in  the  training  of  a  grow- 
ing damsel  of  to-day,  but  they  served  very  well  for  a 
country  girl  of  1780. 

Major  Innis  and  his  underlings  were  holding  "high 
jinks"  in  the  big  dining-room.  Betty  had  ordered  the 
best  to  be  set  before  them,  and  Pompey,  to  his  great 
disgust, had  been  obliged  to  unearth  the  Captain's  finest  old 
"  peach  "  from  its  secret  store.  She  was  a  lass  of  sense 
as  well  as  spirit,  and  she  thought  thus  to  restrain  these 
enforced  guests  from  worse  rapine. 

The  dishes  rattled,  the  glasses  clinked,  and  coarse  jests 
flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  Pompey 's  shrunken  shanks 
trotted  around  the  table  to  serve  the  clamorous  bawling 
of  the  feasters. 

"Here's  to  the  health  of  Miss  Betty,"  hiccupped  the 
Major,  "the  very  worst  little  spitfire  of  a  rebel  in  the 
country.  'Tis  a  brave  little  lass,  and  when  his  Majesty's 
forces  shall  have  crushed  out  all  the  vipers,  will  grow 
into  a  fine  match  five  years  hence  for  some  loyal  subject 
with  no  guineas  to  his  purse,  for  there's  a  pretty  estate  to 
boot,  they  say." 

The  wool  bristled  on  Pompey's  gray  poll  at  such  lib- 
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erties  taken  with  the  name  of  his  lilllc  "missy."  and. 
much  as  lie  feared  tin-  rude  soldiers  lie  was  waiting  On, 
he  dropped  the  platter  lie  was  bearing  before  Major  Jimis 

with  such  a  elatter  and  a  ])ilsh  as  tu  upM't  a  decaliter. 

"  Oul  of  this,  you  clumsy  lilaek  knave!"  roared  the 
Major,  in  high  dudgeon  "  \Vaste  of  such  nectar  as  Ihis 
is  a  crying  sin.  We've  that  to  say  too  which  wanls  no 
sneakin'  nigyer  around.  And.  look"  ye.  Snowball,  no 
l,e\  holi-  work.  If  1  eatch  ye  at  that.  I'll  hang  ye  as 
high  as  Ilaniiin." 

Pomp's  teeth  chattered  as  he  went  out,  and  much  as  he 
dreaded  the  in.tion  of  being  honored  as  Hainan  was,  some 
fascination  rooted  him  near  the  door.  Here  he  lingered, 
till  finally,  drawn  as  a  bird  is  attracted  to  a  snake,  the  old 
fellow  settled  down  on  his  marrow-bones  and  glued  his 
ear  to  that  prohibited  key-hole.  Here  Betty,  who  had 
been  upstairs  with  her  mother,  found  him,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing big  and  white,  and  his  wrinkled  face  working  porten- 
tously, as  if  he  were  bursting  with  news.  Wriggling  to 
his  feet,  he  winked  and  motioned  and  led  the  way  far  out 
of  ear  shot. 

"  Oh,  missy  !  missy!"  he  stuttered,  scarcely  able  to  talk, 
"dose  redcoat,  willyuns!  Lor'a'inassy !  Fs  so  conilus- 
terated!  Dey's  gwine  to  'tack  our  sojer  folkses  'bout  fif- 
teen mile  down  de  ribber.  whar  cley's  in  camp  wailin'  to 
hyar  whar  Gen'l  Maryem  is.  Deb  bloody  Tories  swar 
dey'll  shoot  and  hang  ebery  soul  and  gib  no  quarter,  'case 
our  sojers  has  wiolated  dyar  p'rol.  Yes,  'um,  dat's  what 
dev  done  says.  Our  folkses  is  sho  dead  sojers  befo'  sun- 
rise unless  dey  get  warn  in',  fo'  dey's  on'y  fifty  ob'em." 

Betty's  eyes  Hashed,  and  her  nerves  thrilled,  and  her 
thoughts  worked  quickly.  Old  Pompey  was  doubled  up 
with  rheumatism,  and  he  was  out  of  the  question.  Then, 
too,  all  their  horses  were  gone.  Were  it  not  for  that,  she 
herself  could  slip  stealthily  out  of  sight,  saddle  one  of 
these  thoroughbreds  wThich  she  had  fondled  from  colts  up 
(the  cruel,  cruel  wretches,  she  thought,  to  have  stolen  her 
pets!),  and  cover  the  ground  in  less  than  four  hours.  But, 
thank  goodness!  there  was  the  river.  That  way  was  fif- 
teen miles,  but  by  tb e  only  road  for  cavalry  which  could 
be  taken  it  was  nearly  double  the  distance. 

A  mile  away  from  the  back  of  the  mansion,  flashing 
down  from  its  mountain  sources,  the  Savannah  River 
flowed  in  irregular  curves,  now  spreading  almost  lake- 
like  in  the  midst  of  rich  meadows,  now  rushing  through 
mountain  gorges,  now  smiling  unruffled  in  the  sunshine, 
now  boiling  in  rapids  through  a  channel  partly  choked 
with  jagged  rocks.  So  steeply  did  precipices  beetle 
over  its  flood  in  places  that  the  road  swept  far  inland  to 
find  a  gap  through  the  broken  and  transverse  ridges, 
whose  purple  tops  could  be  seen  mingling  with  the  sky 
from  the  "Beeches."  Down  this  treacherous  track  was 
to  be  Betty's  roadway,  for  she  had  already  shaped  her  pur- 
pose. There  was  no  other  way,  and  she  thought  she  knew 
very  near]\*where  the  American  camp  must  be.  She  had 
often  paddled  up  and  down  the  river  for  miles,  and  even 
dared  the  rapids  themselves  in  sport.  Betty  was  as  skil- 
ful in  her  canoe  as  she  was  on  horseback,  and  could 
swim  like  a  young  mermaid. 

"  Pornpey,"  she  said.  "  nota  word  to  Manisey  till  I  am 
gone,  ami  tell  her  not  to  be  worried.  I  don't  dare  see 
her.  Hut  go  I  must  to  save  our  soldiers;  and  I  must  go 
down  the  river,  too." 

"  Bu  bu-but.  liT  missy,"  said  Pompey,  scared  out  of 
his  wits  at  this  expedition,  "fink  oh  all  de  wile  beastisses 

de   painters,  de    wolves,  de  byars.  de   wile -cats,  an'— 
here  there  was  a   fresh   fit  of  the  shivers,  and  his  eyes  got 
big  as  saucers      "  fink  oh  dey  Injun  gbostesis  down  dyar 
in  do  ole  grabeyard,  whar  I  seed  'um  myse'f  once." 

Betty  smiled  amidst  her  graver  cares,  and  assured 
Pomp  she  feared  other  things  more  than  ghosts. 

The  girl  made  her  preparations  quickly.  She  longed 
to  dart  up  stairs  and  kiss  her  mother  good-by,  and  her 


eyes  lijed  witii  lears.  But  the  luxury  was  a  risk',  for  it 
might  mean  avowal  and  a  veto.  She  shouldered  the 
h^hl  rille  she  had  learned  to  use,  and  with  old  1'ompev 
hobbling  after,  slipped  through  the  dark  lane;  for  the  sun 
had  already  sunk  behind  the  crest  of  the  dislaiil  peaks, 
crowning  them  with  unspeakable  .splendor,  bill  leaving 
the  earth  below  iu  shade. 

"Hello,  sis'      (join' canoein'  and  shootin'  too?      Lem 
me  go.      I've  been  down  here  lishin'  for  perch,  but  narv  a. 
bite.      Got    tired  of  watchin'  them  redcoats."       This  bail 
ai/  the  river-bank  came  from  little  Peter  Savage,  Betty's 
half  brother,  a  sturdy  imp  of  ten. 

"No,  no,  Pete,  you  must  go  back!"  Then  a  thought 
flashed  on  her.  Running  the  rapids  in  the  dark  alone 
was  a  fearful  risk,  even  with  a  pine  torch  flaring  at  the 
bow.  But  with  sharp  eyed  Peter,  who  was  almost  as 
handy  in  a  canoe  as  herself,  to  watch  for  rocks,  the  peril 
was  far  less.  To  do  her  work  she  would  even  put  her 
little  brother  in  peril.  "  Yes,  get  in,"  she  said  at  last,  as 
if  it  would  choke  her.  And  they  pushed  the  frail  boat 
from  the  bank,  leaving  Pompey  groaning  and  wringing 
his  hands.  Down  the  smooth,  dark,  glancing  current 
they  shot  swiftly.  The  river  was  fringed  with  bushes, 
shutting  them  out  from  view  of  any  prowling  scout. 
Peter's  eyes  danced  with  mischievous  glee. 

"I  say,  Bet,  whar  are  we  goin'?  'Twill  be  dark  in  less  'n 
an  hour.  Anyway  it's  fun  !"  And  when  she  told  all, 
lie  clapped  his  hands,  and  there  was  intense  approval  in 
his  freckled  young  face.  She  told  him  just  what  to  do 
at  the  bow  of  the  canoe;  and  as  the  river  swept  toward 
the  hills,  the  torch  was  lighted  with  flint  and  steel. 

Betty  listened  intently,  and  she  fancied  she  heard  the 
faint  notes  of  music  far  away.  Perhaps  it  was  the  dra- 
goon trumpeters  sounding  to  horse.  She  knew  it  was  the 
plan  of  Major  Tunis  to  strike  the  American  camp  in  the 
dead  of  night.  With  the  start  she  had  she  ought  to  be  in 
good  season,  unless — and  as  she  looked  ahead  and  saw 
the  eddies  swirling  around  great  bowlders  and  over  sharp 
ledges  her  heart  sickened  with  dread.  On  the  canoe 
dashed  through  the  gateway  of  the  hills,  while  Peter,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  task  and  too  young'  for  fear,  watched  the 
pine-knot  glare  on  the  ripples  with  cries  of  "Left! 
right!"  It  was  jolly  fun. 

Betty  thrilled  through  and  through  with  vague  fears, 
but  there  was  no  swerving  of  heart.  The  prowling 
creatures  of  night  that  howled  in  the  thickets  of  laurel 
growing  to  the  bank  she  scarcely  heard.  The  moon  had 
now  begun  to  flood  the  stream  with  silver,  and  a  far 
stretch  of  foam  and  flash  glittered  terribly,  and  the  hiss 
ing  was  that  of  a  serpent  gaping  for  a  victim.  A  hun- 
dred times  a  timely  paddle-stroke  barely  cleared  destruc- 
tion. The  young  girl  prayed  silently,  while  the  canoe 
was  whirled  onward,  dancing  as  if  it  were  a  bubble. 
Hours  seemed  to  have  passed,  and  suddenly  the  thought 
lit  her  hopes  as  the  moon  lit  the  river,  "  We  must  be 
nearly  there."  and  in  the  good  cheer  of  it  she  forgot  her 
vigilance  for  a  second. 

"Left!  left!"  screamed  little  Peter.  Too  late!  A 
bowlder  lying  under  the  shoulder  of  a  cliff  in  deep 
shadow  smashed  the  canoe  like  an  egg-shell,  and  Beltv 
found  herself  waist-deep  in  the  water.  "I'm  all  right." 
piped  the  boy,  already  scrambling  up  the  bank  by  help  of 
the  bushes;  and  Betty,  too,  was  quickly  on  dry  land,  with 
the  rifle  in  her  hand,  for  some  unconscious  instinct  bad 
made  her  seize  it  in  time.  She  was  alone  there  in  the 
bowels  of  the  wilderness,  with  a  child  more  helpless  than 
herself,  without  a  clew  to  guide  her  steps  through  the  cruel 
thickets  and  gloomy  forest.  Hope  went  out  as  if  it  were 
the  pine  knot  quenched  in  the  river,  and  her  slender 
frame  shook  with  sobs.  Peter  now  began  to  whimper, 
for  it  had  ceased  to  he  fun.  Strange  to  say,  at  that  wail 
Ucft.y  dried  her  own  tears.  She  took  him  in  her  arms, 
coddled  him  mother  fashion,  and  both  these  "  babes  in  the 
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wood"  felt  their  spirits  rise.  "So,  so,  little  man,'1  she 
said,  "keep  good  heart.  We  can't  be  far  from  camp 

1 1  ( > \V  .  " 

The  pair  pushed  through  the  dense  covert,  and  emerged 

in  open  but  lofty  woods.  The  moonshine  glimmered 
through  the  flutter  of  the  leaves,  and  made  the  forest  an 
enchanted  park,  a  very  playground  for  the  fairies.  The 
two  swung  on  gayly  hand  in  hand,  and  Betty  felt  almost 
sure  that  when  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  mountain 
they  would  see  the  blaze  of  the  camp-fires. 

Why  did  Peter's  fingers  clutch  hers  so  hard?  Betty 
looked  upward,  and  her  blood  froze.  On  the  limb  of  a 
tree  twenty  feet  away  crouched  a  snarling  creature  partly 
hidden  in  the  foliage, and  two  green  fire-balls  shining.  Her 
limbs  stiffened  as  she  sprang1  in  front  of  the  child.  She 
muttered  a  childish  prayer  she  had  learned  at  her  mother's 
knee  as  she  stared  into  those  appalling  eyes.  It  was  the 
force  of  an  automaton  that  raised  her  rifle  to  the  shoulder, 
some  power  she  knew  not  of  which  guided  the  aim  and 
touched  the  trigger,  and  she  only  heard  a  muffled  report 
as  her  senses  slipped  away  and  she  fell. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  Peter  was  hugging  and  pat- 
ting her,  and  two  bronzed  riflemen,  half  soldiers,  half 
woodsmen  in  garb,  chafing  her 
hands.  A  few  feet  away  lay  the 
form  of  the  huge  cat  which  she 
had  last  seen  gathered  for  a  fa- 
tal leap.  With  the  expiring 
quiver  of  strength  her  finger 
had  sped  the  bullet  which 
smashed  through  the  wicked 
eyeball.  The  crack  of  the  rifle 
had  been  heard  by  the  two  hunt- 
ers, who  had  been  scouring  the 
forest  for  venison  to  supply  the 
brother  soldiers  camped  not  a 
mile  distant,  and  they  had 
hastened  to  the  spot.  When  they 
reached  the  camp  and  Betty  told 
the  story  of  her  mission  in  shy 
and  hesitating  words,  tears  glis- 
tened in  the  eyes  of  the  men  she 
had  saved,  and  they  crowded 
around  her  and  kissed  her  little 
brown  hands  with  passionate 
gratitude. 

"Brave  fighting -men,  and 
hardy  as  you  are,  each  and  all," 
said  Captain  Butler,  their  young 
leader,  as  he  spoke  to  them  with 
words  of  fire,"  the  stoutest  heart 
here  might  feel  honored  by  this 
night's  work  done  by  a  weak 
girl.  Let  this  memory,  my  gal- 
lant lads,  whet  your  spirits  to  a  keener  edge,  and  put 
more  downright  force  into  every  blow  for  the  good 
cause."  And  so  it  did  wherever  it  got  buzzed  abroad, 
and  many  a  heart  was  stirred  and  lifted  by  the 
story  of  Betty  Moore's  adventure  during'  two  years 
of  gloom  and  discouragement  in  the  Carol inas.  When 
Major  Inn  is  reached  the  American  camp  that  night,  the 
embers  of  the  camp-fires  still  smouldered,  but  the  nest  was 
empty,  the  birds  flown.  The  news  of  how  he  had  been 
cheated  by-and-by  reached  the  ears  of  the  fierce  Tory 
raider.  But  who  can  gauge  the  heart  of  man?  Rumor 
said  it  was  once  proposed  to  him  to  smoke  out  the  "  Beech- 
es "  and  the  rebel  vermin  that  harbored  there,  and  that 
thereupon  Major  Innis  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword- 
hilt,  and  with  a  few  curt  words  said: 

"  The  man  that  sets  torch  to  the  roof  sheltering  Betty 
Moore,  if  he  bear  his  Majesty's  commission,  shall  answer 
to  me  with  this;  if  he  be  enlisted  man,  'twill  be  short 
shrift  and  long  rope." 


LEFT!  LEFT!''  SCUEAMKD  PETER. 


THE   GIRL    FURNISHES    IIKK    ROOM. 

BY    CHRISTINE    TEKHUNE    HEKKICK. 

VROOM  should,  so  far  as  possible,  reflect   its  owner's 
individuality.      It   is   not  enough   that   it  should   be 
pretty  and  dainty  and  well  kept.      All  these  it  should  be, 
and  more. 

When  a  girl  has  a  room  of  her  very  own  upon  which 
she  can  exercise  her  taste,  she  has  a  golden  opportunity, 
and  she  should  do  nothing  hastily  or  rashly.  She  should 
outline  the  general  plan  of  the  room  first  of  all,  and  then 
proceed  to  particulars,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  a 
harmonious  whole  is  the  end  to  keep  in  view,  and  that 
this  can  only  be  achieved  by  thought  and  skill. 

In  selecting  the  tone  of  color  in  which  a  room  is  to  be 
furnished — and  when  I  say  furnished  I  refer  to  the  cover- 
ing of  the  walls  and  floor  and  to  the  hangings,  as  well  as 
to  the  various  pieces  of  furniture  the  chamber  will  con- 
tain— due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  exposure  of 
the  room.  If  the  sun  pours  into  it  all  day,  cool  soft  tints 
maybe  used — grays,  blues,  greens.  If,  however,  the  room 
should  have  a  northern  exposure,  the  lack  of  sunlight  must 
be  considered,  and  in  a  measure  supplied  by  the  colors 
used  in  fitting  it  up.  Here  warm 
browns  and  reds,  pink  or  yel- 
low, find  their  proper  place. 

Do  not  have  a  hodge-podge  of 
colors  in  your  room.  Choose 
one  general  tint  and  stick  to  it. 
This  does  not  imply  that  there 
must  be  absolute  uniformity 
i«f  tint,  unrelieved  by  a  spot  of 
any  other  color.  Nature  is  a 
tolerably  good  example  to  fol- 
low, and  every  one  knows  the 
delight  it  gives  the  eye  to  see 
a  splash  of  splendid  scarlet,  au- 
tumn's earliest  banner,  huntr 
against  a  background  of  deep 
forest  green,  or  how  a  knot  of 
yellow  dandelions  accentuates 
the  beauty  of  the  spring  grass. 
But  use  these  exclamation  points 
of  color  sparingly  and  judi- 
ciously. When  too  frequent, 
they  lose  their  force. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  girl 
has  a  charming  room  given  her, 
with  a  liberal  sum  for  furnish- 
ing it  from  carpet  to  bric-a-brac. 
Generally  she  has  a  chamber  al- 
ready furnished  in  the  taste  of 
some  older  person — a  taste  which 
may  be  excellent,  and  yet,  is  not 

her  own.  How  the  girl  longs  to  pull  it  to  pieces,  to  cast  out 
the  carpet  that  has  perhaps  seen  its  best  days  on  the  parlor 
floor,  to  tear  down  the  paper,  whose  colors  "swear"  at 
those  in  the  curtains,  to  bundle  off  to  an  auction-room  the 
furniture  that  is  so  ungraceful,  and  alas!  so  substantial, 
and  to  replace  all  these  by  pretty  rugs,  artistic  paper  and 
hangings,  a  little  brass  and-iron  bedstead,  a  quaint  dress- 
ing table,  and  odd  chairs  and  tables! 

Rarely  indeed  ca,n  a  girl  do  this.  And  almost  as  rarely 
is  found  a  girl  who  can.  in  the  approved  fashion  of  story- 
books, refurnish  her  room  from*  an  astonishing  attic, 
where  she  finds  spinning-wheels,  spindle-legged  chairs 
and  tables,  brass-handled  chests  of  drawers,  and  gilt- 
framed  grandmothers'  mirrors.  The  attics  have  been 
emptied  now,  and  their  contents  are  rubbed  up  and  proud- 
ly displayed  in  the  drawing-rooms. 

There  are,  however,  many  girls  who  can  manage  to  do 
their  rooms  over  little  by  little,  and  so  gradually  to  bring 
them  up  to  their  ideals.  If  it  is  known  that  the  daughter 
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<>!'  tin-  house  is  planning  for  this  nearly  every  member  of 
tlir  f.-nnily  will  feel  an  interest  in  it.  \Yhen  Ilir  father 
is  considering  lii'r  birthday  <jil'l  lie  \vill  make  il  lake  (lie 
lorn  i  of  a  check  or  a  Crisp  bill  that  u  ill  re  pa  per  the  walls, 

or  bin  a  rug  for  the  floor,  or  pul  new  curtains  at  the  \\  in 
dous.  When  the  inoihcr  doc.s  her  spring  and  fall  shop- 
ping she  will  he  on  Ihe  lookout  for  remnants  that  will 
serve  as  drapery  for  a  lahle  or  a  picture,  or  to  cover  a 

sofa   CUshii •   a    chair  hack".       She    \\ill   pick    up   a    few 

pretty  towels  or  a  dainty  bed  spread  for  the  little  daugh- 
ter's room.  And  when  the  big  brother  is  buying  Christ- 
mas gifts,  if  he  knows  his  sister's  desires,  he  may  speak 
a,  word  to  Santa  Claus  that  will  result,  in  a  new  picture,  or 
lamp,  or  a  line  cast,  while  the  girl's  friends  will  he  only 
loo  happy  to  know  that  .something-  for  the  new  room  will 
be  the  most  acceptable  present. 

Moreover,  when  the  girl  once  becomes  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  making  her  room  charming,  she  will  find 
many  times  that  she  will  forego  caramels  and  ice-cream 
for  the  sake  of  slipping  a  dime  into  the  box  she  keeps  as  a 
savings-bank.  If  she  has  an  allowance  for  dress,  she  will 
be  more  careful  with  her  gloves  and  make  her  ribbons 
last  a  little  longer  for  the  sake  of  buying  something  pret- 
t\  and  satisfactory  for  her  room.  Such  an  apartment 
will  be  far  dearer  to  her  than  one  she  had  furnished  out 
of  hand  from  a  full  purse,  as  all  tilings  are  more  precious 
that  are  purchased  by  any  sacrifice,  small  or  great. 

The  decoration  of  a  room  need  not  be  expensive  in 
order  to  be  both  pretty  and  good.  Take  the  matter  of 
wall-paper,  for  instance.  Nothing  is  better  for  a  back- 
ground than  a  solid  color,  such  as  is  provided  by  a  heavy 
cartridge  paper.  This  wears  well,  and  is  not  costly.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  put  a  gayly  colored  or  conspicuous- 
ly figured  paper  on  a  wall  unless  one  is  able  to  change 
it  when  she  grows  weary  of  it.  Such  a  paper  has  the 
added  disadvantage  of  distracting  the  eye  from  the  pic- 
tures hung  against  it,  so  that  they  do  not  show  at  their 
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best.       If  a    paper  is    not   absolutely  plain,   it    should   have 
an    unremarkable   Hume,  mid    the  tints    should   be   so  hai 
moniously   blended  that  no  one  asserts  itself  prominently 

above  the-  oi hers. 

Where  the  wall  is  a  good  bard  finish,  and  paper  is  be 
\onil  the  purse  of  the.  furnisher,  excellent  etl'ects  ma\ 
be  obtained  at  a  trilling  cost  by  kalsomining.  1  have 
known  ingenious  girls  who  not  only  slain  their  walls 
themselves,  but  also  put  up  with  their  own  hands  fric/es 
of  lish-nel.  mailing,  and  paper. 

When  the  walls  of  a  room  are  done  in  a  plain  color, 
il  is  to  the  frieze  one  must  look  for  an  eccentric  or  strik- 
ing ell'ect  that  will  prevent  monotony.  A  fish-net  frie/e 
is  pretty,  and  not  costly.  The  attractive  finish  it  makes 
to  a  wall  in  a  solid  color  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
A  narrow  picture-moulding  holds  it  in  place  at  top  and 
bottom.  The  net  may  be  put  up  before  the  wall  is  tinted, 
and  receive  a  coat  of  color  with  the  rest.  Where  paper 
is  used,  the  net  frieze  may  be  painted  a  contrasting  color 
or  gilded,  or  if  the  walls  are  light  the  frieze  may  be  a 
deeper  shade  of  the  same  tint. 

Another  good  frieze  may  be  made  of  the  matting  with 
which  tea-chests  are  covered.  In  its  natural  shade  it 
would  harmonize  with  some  papers,  but  when  used  with 
paper  of  an  ecru  or  light  brown  shade  it  is  extremely 
pretty  to  paint  or  stain  the  matting  a  dark  brown,  and 
fleck  it  irregularly  here  and  there  with  gold.  Any  girl 
who  knows  enough  to  manage  a  paint-brush  in  applying 
stain  to  a  floor  can  do  this  coloring  herself.  Jute  bagging, 
similarly  treated,  is  very  satisfactory,  and  I  have  seen  an 
ell'ect ive  frieze  made  of  the  corrugated  paper  in  which 
bottles  are  packed.  It  was  fastened  to  the  wall  by  tiny 
tacks  and  then  gilded.  A  gilt  picture-moulding  finished 
the  lower  edge.  Should  none  of  these  fancies  suit  the 
caprice  of  the  young  house-furnisher  she  can  find  wall- 
paper friezes  in  endless  variety,  and  among  them  all  she 
can  hardly  fail  to  find  something  that  will  accord  with 
the  general  scheme  of  her  apartment. 

While  carpets  are  always  eminently  comfortable  cover- 
ings for  the  floors  of  bedrooms,  they  are  less  desirable 
from  a  hygienic  stand-point  than  either  a  matting  or  a 
bare  floor  and  rugs.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  a 
polished  floor  with  rugs  laid  by  the  bed,  the  bureau,  the 
washstand,  or  the  fireplace.  These  rugs  need  not  all 
match  either  in  color  or  design,  but  while  fur  rugs  look 
well  with  anything  it  is  not  wise  to  have  Turkish  and 
Japanese  rugs  in  the  same  room.  The  latter  are  admir- 
able for  a  bedroom,  and  their  soft  colors  are  especially 
suitable  to  a  room  where  light  tints  predominate.  For 
instance,  in  a  room  where  the  keynote  is  blue,  where  the 
walls  are  of  this  shade,  the  draperies  of  the  blue  and 
white  Japanese  crape  that  washes  like  a  handkerchief, 
the  bed  of  white  enamelled  iron  witli  brass  knobs,  'draped 
and  canopied  in  white  with  a  bit  of  blue  in  ribbons  or 
duvet,  what  would  be  prettier  on  a  polished  or  shellaced 
floor  than  one  large  Japanese  rug  or  two  or  three  smaller 
ones  in  gray  and  dull-shaded  blues?  There  should  be 
blue-framed  etchings  and  engravings  on  the  wall  of  such 
a  room,  and  two  or  three  water-colors  in  soft  tints.  And 
in  some  corner  where  the  blues  are  deepest  in  drapery  or 
hangings  there  should  be  a  picture  framed  in  dead  gold, 
or  a  "  throw  "  bright  with  gilt,  and  there  should  be  a  fire- 
place with  shining  brass  andirons  and  fender,  that  the 
bit  of  vivid  contrast  may  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  blues, 
as  in  cooking  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice  intensifies  the 
flavor  of  strawberries. 

As  I  have  said  before,  a  girl  often  has  to  use  what  she 
has  in  the  way  of  furniture.  But  occasionally  she  is 
given  the  bliss  of  choosing  it  for  herself,  and  then  it  be- 
hooves her  to  keep  a  steady  head,  and  not  be  carried  away 
by  any  tricks  of  ornamentation  or  passing  desires.  She 
must  remember  that  this  set  of  furniture  is  a  permanency, 
and  that  she  would  soon  weary  of  anything  not  really 
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good.  Sin1  can  hardly  go 
astray  in  purchasing  a 
brass  bedstead,  or  a  white 
enamelled  iron  bed  with 
brass  finishings.  One  of 
these  costs  more  than  a 
wooden  bed  at  the  first, 
but  it  generally  proves 
more  satisfactory.  It  is 
easily  kept  clean,  does 
not  harbor  dust,  and  a 
painter  can  make  the  iron 
bed  as  good  as  new  if  the 
white  becomes  defaced. 
As  the  brass  is  lacquered 
there  is  no  trouble  in 
keeping  it  bright. 

While  too  many  dra- 
peries are  never  desirable 
in  a  sleeping- room  the 
temptation  to  add  a  pret- 
ty canopy  to  a  bed  is  al- 
most irresistible.  The 
support  for  this  is  made 
by  carrying  two  slender 
upright  rods  from  the 
head  bed  -  posts  to  the 
height  at  which  the  can- 
opy is  to  be  placed,  and 
securing  to  these  a  half- 
hoop,  whose  round  will 
project  over  the  bed.  On 
this  are  gathered  the  dra- 
peries of  some  light  wash- 
stuff.  They  are  long  eiioxigh  to  reach  the  floor,  and 
are  gathered  back  and  tied  to  the  bed-posts  by  ribbons. 
The  open  space  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  half- 
hoop  and  the  wall  may  be  tilled  in  by  a  piece  of  mate- 
rial like  the  curtains,  fastened  at  the  back  to  a  strip 
extending  between  the  two  uprights  and  caught  to  the 
curtains  by  a  few  stitches.  Many  of  the  iron  beds  come 
with  the  canopy  frame  attached  to  them. 

The  furniture  to  accompany  an  iron  bed  should  be  of  a 
wood  that  will  go  well  with  the  general  tone  of  the  room. 
Oak  and  ash  are  especially  suitable  in  a  room  where  blue 
is  the  prevailing  shade. 

Cherry  also  looks  well  with  blue  or  with  buff  or  brown. 
For  a  young  girl's  room  the  white-enamelled  furniture  is 
charming,  and  it  can  always  be  made  to  look  as  good  as 
new  by  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  The  girl  who  lias  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  painted  "cottage"  sets  can  bring-  it  up 
to  date  easily  and  inexpensively  by  treating  it  to  a  couple 
of  coats  of  white  enamel  paint.  She  can  also  make  shab- 
by, worn  chairs  things  of  beauty  by  the  same  course,  and 
by  further  embellishing  them  with  cushions  in  the  seat 
and  on  the  back,  covered  with  silk,  sateen,  or  silkoline. 

Many  of  these  metamorphoses  may  be  wrought  at  a 
little  expense  of  money  and  thought.  I  have  seen  a 
charming  dressing  table  made  from  a  common  kitchen 
table,  draped  first  with  ordinary  white  cambric  or  silesia, 
and  this  in  turn  covered  with  white  dotted  muslin.  A 
pretty  bureau  scarf  was  spread  on  top,  and  a  mirror  hung 
above  it.  Colored  silesia  may  be  put  under  the  white 
muslin,  or  one  of  the  many  cheap  and  pretty  fabrics  that 
tempt  the  eye  everywhere  may  be  used  for  the  drapery. 

With  such  a  dressing  table  as  this  there  should  go  a 
chest  of  drawers  or  a  chiffonier.  A  most  useful  addition 
to  the  furniture  of  a  girl's  room  is  one  of  the  box  couches 
that  are  sold  nowadays,  with  spring-cushion  tops  and  a 
coffer  underneath,  in.  which  the  girl  owner  may  lay  at 
full  length  her  dainty  party  gowns  and  her  freshly  laun- 
dered summer  frocks.  She  should  not  put  there  articles 
that  she  will  need  very  frequently,  for  the  top  of  the 
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couch  will  probably  be  piled  with  cushions.  These  will 
be  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  and  covered  with  stuffs  of 
all  sorts — unless,  indeed,  the  girl  takes  advantage  of  some 
niche  in  her  chamber  to  make  there  a  divan  of  a  box 
with  a  cushioned  top  and  to  convert  it  into  the  most  lux- 
urious of  lounging-places  by  a  stack  of  pillows.  A  wide 
window  thus  fitted  with  a  bench  is  a  delightful  nook  for 
reading  and  dreaming. 

A  word  concern  ing  window  draperies.  Let  them  be 
simple,  hanging  in  straight  folds  that  will  not  catch  the 
dust,  and  of  a  wash  goods,  so  that  they  go  into  the  tub  as 
often  as  they  need  it. 

It  seems  a  simple  enough  tiling  to  adorn  a  room.  The 
average  girl  does  it  by  sticking  up  one  pretty  thing  in 
this  place  and  another  in  that,  by  tacking  up  a  photograph 
here,  a  fan  there,  a  luncheon  card  or  germaii  favor 
somewhere  else.  The  below-the-average  girl  ornaments  (?) 
her  room  with  advertising  calendars,  pictures,  and  cards, 
and  makes  of  it  a  sort  of  big  scrap-basket.  The  effect  of 
the  first  room  is  patchy,  that  of  the  second  is  vulgar. 
An  accepted  idea  with  some  young  people  appeal's  to  be 
that  anything  that  is  gay  or  fanciful  or  unusual  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  room.  On  the  same  principle 
many  girls  buy  any  pretty  trifle  that  strikes  their  fancies 
and  suits  their  purses.  Bear  in  mind,  dear  girls,  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  thing  is  pretty  is  not  all  that  is  needed 
in  selecting  ornaments  for  a  room.  There  must  be  a  cer- 
tain suitability  to  their  surroundings  or  they  will  take 
away  from  the  beauty  of  your  apartment. 

An  excellent  idea  is  that  of  massing  objects  of  a  cer- 
tain sort.  That  is  well  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  paper.  It  is  what  is  called  by  its 
owner  a  "family  mantel,"  and  here  she  has  grouped  the 
pictures  of  the  household  and  various  trifling  souvenirs 
they  have  given  her  from  time  to  time.  Thus  arranged, 
they  produce  a  pretty  effect,  while  if  they  were  scattered 
here  and  there  they  would  be  trivial  and  uninteresting. 
The  same  idea  of  grouping  should  be  applied  to  unframed 
photographs  of  friends,  to  cotillion  favors,  and  to  many 
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of  tin-   oilier    trilli's    dear  to  a    L'ii'l's   heart.       A    l.ropliy  of 

Jap  mese  i  ins  maj  make  a  brillianl  spol  of  color  in  one 

Corner   of  tin1    I in.  and    a.lil    wonderfully    lo    the   artistic 

:     \\onlil   be   de-t  ro\  i-il    if  tin-   falls  uere   stuck 
here  and  there  alone,  \\illi   neither   rhyme  nor  reason    for 

pi  isil  ion. 
The  faculty  of  deeoral  in;.1   her  room  \vith  skill  may  not, 

Come    all    at    once,    hut    as    the    girl    gives    more    li ami 

ihoimhl    to   the   pleasant    task,   she    will   devise   charming 
le-\\    conceits.        It   ma\    be   a    '_•  raeel'lll    iill-l.    like  that   shown 

in  the  illustration,  win-re  lish  net,  such  as  is  used  as  a 
frieze,  serves  as  a  window  drapery,  with  a  loni:'  end  that 
does  duty  as  a  talde  cover.  It  may  be  the  idea  of  cover 
ing  a  defaced  tahle  top  with  a  pretty  fine  matting  laid  on 
Hal  and  secured  with  small  tacks.  If  she  is  a,  partisan  of 
some  college  i!  may  occur  to  her  to  work  a  big  banner  in 
the  colors  of  her  preferred  institution,  and  hang  it,  on  a 
blank  space  on  the  wall,  or  on  the  back  of  a  door  which 
vaniiol  be  scree 1  by  a  portiere. 

The  <jirl  med  have  no  fear  that  she  will  finish  her 
room  loo  soon.  There  will  always  be  plenty  of  w»rk  for 
her  fancy  and  lingers.  There  will  be  a  curtain  for  the 
book-case,  a  drapery  for  the  man tel,  scarfs  for  the  bureau 
and  dresMii'-r  (able,  towels  to  embroider  for  her  own  espe- 
cial use.  a  uork.-d  counterpane  for  the  lil.tlo  white  bed, 
and  if  sin-  is  imbued  with  the  passion  for  cushions  that  is 
ragin";  at  present,  she  can  exercise  her  powers  upon 
these,  fashioning  them  in  odd  shapes  for  chairs,  the 
lloor,  the  window-bench,  the  divan,  and  bestowing  all  the 
skill  of  her  lingers  upon  the  risers,  "ears.''  single  and 
double  rutlles.  and  rosettes  with  which  she  embellishes 
t  hem 

About  each  girl  will  naturally  gather  the  symbols  of 
her  favorite  pursuit.  The  artistic  girl  will  have  her  easel 
and  pa.leite,  her  brushes  and  sketches  in  evidence.  The 
amateur  photographer  will  give  her  camera,  and  photo- 
graphs posts  of  honor.  The  girl  of  literary  tastes  will 
have  her  chamber  hear  the  aspect  of  a  library,  while 
the  girl  who  loves  music  will  have  a  corner  dedicated 
to  her  banjo  or  guitar  or  mandolin,  to  the  photographs, 
busts,  and  bass-reliefs  of  her  favorite  composers,  and  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  have  the  frie/e  adorned  with  scat- 
tered notes  and  bars  of  music.  A  sinu'le  "lance  at  such  a 
chamber  as  ibis  will  tell  as  plainly  as  a  close  examina- 
tion that  tin- room  was  not  a  happening,  but  was  planned 
for  and  bv  the  girl  who  makes  it  her  sweet  nest. 


A   DUEL   WITH    lIAIJl'ooxs. 

BY   PAUL   HULL. 

SOME  years  ago  a  "down-East"  whaling  Captain  was 
dining  with  a  number  of  American  ship-masters  at  a 
hotel  in  Honolulu.  The  occasion  was  a  Fonrth-of-July 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  day  by  one  of  the  resident 
merchants,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
ing served  on  the  piazza  of  the  house,  the  snrronndinsrs 
were  not  altogether  of  a  private  nature,  and  while  the 
spread-eagle  talk  of  the  guests  at  the  table  was  quite 
amusing,  and  not  devoid  of  interest  to  the  general  com- 
pany seated  in  the  vicinity,  there  was  a  group  of  foreign 
naval  officers  who  evidently  failed  to  relish  the  some 
what  pointed  and  at  times  unkindly  remark's  aimed  at 
them  by  the  Yankees,  whose  enthusiasm  and  boasting 
kept  pace  with  the  generous  measures  of  stimulant  that 
went  round  the  board  with  rather  startling  regularity. 
At  high-water  mark  in  the  dinner  the  whaling  Captain 
climbed  on  top  of  his  chair  and  proceeded  with  an  old- 
fashioned  backwoods  Fonrth-of  Jul v  oration. 

"  Ladies  an'  gentlemen."  he  commenced,  although 
there  was  an  absence  of  the  fair  sex,  "  this  is  ther  Fourth 
of  July,  ther  day  our  forefathers  made  up  their  minds 
that  it  was  'bout  time  we.  stopped  Johnny  Bull  from  bul- 


lying us.  an'  treating  us  's  if  we  was  only  good  'nouuh 
ter  kneel  down  in  ther  mud  Jersey  mud  at  that — an' 
dust  oil'  his  shoes.  This  is  ther  day  that  (her  people  of 
this  er.-  present  1'niled  Stales  of  America  declared  then- 
selves  jest  as  good  as  any  King-  in  fact,  that,  they  was  all 
kings,  but  that  as  jewelry  was  pi.;ty  high,  they  would 
dispense  with  ther  crowns.  Well,  ladies  an'  gents,  our 
daddies  bad  toid  (ieorgp,  him  that  was  King  of  that  ten  - 
acre  lot  across  tlT  Atlantic,  that  if  lie  didn't  stop  mon- 
keying with  us  we  would  up  an'  do  some  I  bin'  ti  r  rile  him 
putty  sharp;  but  George  didn't  seem  ter  think  we'd  dare 
do  it  fer  all  our  sass  to  him  ;  but  when  he  found  out  that 
our  dog  wasn't  all  hark,  then  he  ueiit  ter  uork  an'. sent 
over  his  warships  an'  his  soldiers,  an'  's  if  he  thouirht 
that,  wasn't  going  ter  be  'nougb  ter  wallop  ns,  he  went  an' 
paid  er  lot  of  furrin  troops  ter  come  ovi  r  an'  make  tar- 
gets of  ourgranddaddies.  Well,  yer  see,  ther  Continental 
Congress  wasn't  no  slouch,  an'  so  they  sent  down  ter  Vir- 
ginia an'  told  George  Washington  ter  quit  raising  terhac- 
cer  long  'nough  ter  come  up  North  an'  lambaste  them 
Britishers  an'  Hessians,  an'  teach  'em  that  Americans 
wasn't  going  ter  let  'em  go  raidin'  'round  this  great  an' 
glorious  country  a  shooting  of  peaceable  people  down  at 
Lexington  because  they  didn't  git  oil'  ther  public  square 
quite  quick  'nough  for  ter  suit  'em;  then  ergen  setliu' 
fire  ter  barns,  an'  even  goin'  so  far  's  ter  go  inter  houses 
an'  rip  open  ther  feather  beds  our  graiidmammies  set 
sech  store  by  an'  empty  ther  molasses  JUL;  inter  ther  mid- 
dle of 'em  jest  out  of  denied  cnssedness.  \Ve|],  ladies  an" 
gents,  we  went  ter  work  an'  gave  ther  Britishers  a  blame 
good  lickin'  at  Bunker  Hill,  nigh  Boston,  State  of  Massa 
chusetts:  then,  after  we  kinder  got  rested  a  bit.  we  started 
in  and  gave  'em  hail  Columbia  at  er  place  called  Tren- 
ton ;  an'  while  sech  of  our  boys  as  Morgan  was  er  knock- 
in'  spots  out.  of  ther  redcoats  down  South,  old  Elhan 
Allen,  without  fii-in'  a  shot,  was  caplurin'  forts  in  ther 
name  of  ther  '  Great  Jehovah  an' (her  Continental  Con- 
gress ' :  an'  our  old  ships  was  li-jhliif  ther  best  English 
frigates  atloat,  an'  takin'  'em  inter  port  ter  he  turned  inter 
American  men  o' -war.  An'  while  we're  talkin'  about 
lickin'  ther  British  navy,  ladies  an'  yen  Is,  don't  let  us 
forgit  about  Paul  Jones  an' his  rotten  old  ship  called  ther 
Good  Man  Ifii-linril,  that  went  inter  ther  English  Chan- 
nel an' dared  George  ter  send  his  ships  out  ter  light  him. 
an'  when  at,  last  (Jeorge  fitted  out,  the  Sei'Cijiin  a  purpose 
to  down  John  Paul,  an'  told  Capt'n  Pearson,  him  as 
commanded  ther  SITU/H'S,  ter  go  out  an'  git  ther  same 
John  Paul  an'  bring  him  in  chains  ler  London  as  er  pi- 
rale.  John  Paul  laughed,  an'  sent  word  ter  George  that  'f 
he  didn't  keep  er  civil  tongue  'twixt  his  teeth  be  would 
sail  up  ther  Thames  River  some  mornin',  an'  chuck  er 
cannon-ball  inter  George's  palace  jest  as  all  ther  swells 
was  a-going  ter  breakfast.  Well,  ladies  an'  gents,  ther 
twoships  met.  an'  what,  was  ther  result  of  ther  tight?  Why. 
there  was  only  one  result.  John  Paul  sees  the  Seru/iix 
a-comin',  an' says  John  Paul,  says  he,  'She's  a  pretty  nice- 
lookin' craft;  guess  I'd  better  capture  her.'  Well,  ladies 
an'  gents— no,  not  ladies  an'  gents,  but  fellow-citizens  an' 
countrymen — what  happened  when  John  Paul  let  drive 
at  ther  proud  Britisher?  All  his  guns  was  old  an' rotten, 
an'  whenever  he  fired  'em  off  they  bust  an'  killed  ther 
men  what  were  handlin'  em,  so  in  a  few  minutes  John 
Paul  had  only  a  few  guns  left  on  the  upper  deck  what 
hadn't  bust,  an'  his  ship  was  on  fire  close  ter  ther  maga- 
zine, an' so  many  of  his  men  was  killed  that  ther  blood 
was  a-runnin'  out  of  ther  scuppers  ankle-deep.  Ther 
Britisher  was  less'n  er  hundred  feet  away,  a-plnnkin'  ther 
Good  Man  Richard  at  every  crack  with  cannon  -  balls 
heated  red-hot,  so  's  ter  set  fire  to  her;  an'  jest  then  John 
Paul's  carpenter  rushed  up  from  below,  an 'runs  up  ter  John 
Paul,  who  was  a-standin'  cool  's  you  please  on  ther  poop- 
deck,  an'  he  yells  out,  scart  like,  '  Ther  ship's  sinkin',  sir!' 
Well,  the  Britisher  was  that  close  be  hears  what  the  car- 
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penter  says,  so  he  grabs  up  his  speakin'-trumpet,  an'  calls 
ter  John  Paul,  "Do  you  surrender?'  An' John  Paul  lie. 
looks  at  ther  British  Captain  kinder  scornful  like,  an' 
says,  '  I  haven't  commenced  ter  light  yet.'  What  was  ther 
result?  As  I  said  before,  there  was  only  one  result,  for 
John  Paul  he  hooked  on  to  ther  Britisher,  drove  all  ther 
English  sailors  below,  clapped  (her  hatches  on  to  'em, 
then  hauled  down  ther  Hag  that  George  was  so  conceited 
over,  an'  runs  up  tlf  American  banner  that,  had  a  rattle- 
snake painted  on  it.  an'  underneath  it  was  the  words, 
'Don't  tread  on  me.'  In  conclusion,  fellow-citizens,  let 
us  always  remember  that  we've  licked  ther  Britishers 
twice,  an'  we  can  do  it  again." 

In  the  midst  of  the  applause  that  followed  the  grand 
wind-up  of  the  skipper's  address  one  of  the  naval  officers, 
conceiving  that  the  speech  just  rendered  had  been  intend- 
ed as  an  insult  to  his  party,  approached  the  half-tipsy 
whaling'  Captain,  and  said: 

"  Sir,  I  demand  satisfaction  for  your  unpardonable  pub- 
lic attack  upon  my  nation.  Unless  I/UH  <irr  <t  coward, 
you  will  not  seek  to  escape  the  natural  consequences  of 
your  contemptible  conduct.  I  will  semi  my  representa- 
tive to  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  meeting;"  and  bow- 
ing haughtily,  he  rejoined  his  party. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  utmost  excitement  attend- 
ed the  breaking  up  of  the  dinner.  Several  Hawaiian 
gentlemen  present,  who  were  familiar  with  the  English 
ollicer'.s  proficiency  in  sword  and  pistol  practice,  told  the 
skipper  that,  it  would  be  simply  commuting  suicide  for 
him  to  encounter  the  naval  gentleman,  and  suggested 
that  he  either  evade  the  meeting  hy  ottering  an  explana- 
tion to  the  effect  that  no  affront  was  intended,  or  hy  going 
on  board  his  ship  and  setting  sail.  To  all  this  well-meant 
.advice  the  Captain  turned  a  deaf  ear,  staling  that  he  had 
only  told  the  truth,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  stand  by 
what  lie  had  said,  let  the  consequences  he  what  they 
might.  He  then  requested  a  brother  Captain  to  act  as 
his  second,  and  arrange  for  the  encounter,  but  gave  him 
instructions  to  the  effect  that,  being  the  challenged  parly, 
the  choice  of  weapons  rested  with  him,  and  that  in  case 
this  matter  was  brought  up  by  the  other's  second,  to  in- 
form him  that  they  would  be  produced  on  the  lield. 

By  morning  it  was  known  all  over  town  that  a  duel 
was  to  be  fought  that  afternoon  on  the  beach  just  beyond 
the  outskirts  of  the  city 

For  an  hour  previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  the 
meeting,  the  majority  of  the  male  inhabitants  had  either 
reached  the  scene  or  were  on  their  way  thither.  Promptly 
on  time  the  Captain  was  rowed  ashore  in  his  whale-boat. 
and  when  he  stepped  out  on  the  sand  he  was  observed  to 
carry  a  slender  bundle  under  his  arm.  Almost  immedi- 
ately the  English  officer  and  his  party  arrived,  the  second 
carrying  two  delicate  swords  and  a  square  case,  inside  of 
which  reposed  a  pair  of  duelling-pistols.  Upon  being 
requested  to  make  his  choice  between  the  two,  our  whal- 
ing friend  refused  to  fight  with  either,  and  asked  if  the 
laws  of  the  duello  were  not  to  govern  the  affair.  Upon 
being  so  assured,  the  Captain  then  asserted  that  as  the 
challenged  party  he  would  name  and  supply  the  wea- 
pons. Opening  his  bundle,  he  produced  two  harpoons, 
and  coolly  requested  his  second  to  present  them  to  his 
opponent  for  selection.  The  English  party  protested 
against  such  savage  implements,  claiming  that  it  was  to 
be  a  fight  between  two  civilized  men,  and  not  spear 
throwing  savages;  but  the  Captain  insisted  that  the  har- 
poon was  the  only  weapon  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
and  that  his  antagonist  must,  according  to  duelling  law, 
abide  by  his  choice.  To  this  the  challenger  loftily  stated 
that  he  was  ready  and  anxious  to  settle  the  matter  with 
such  arms  as  became  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  positively 
refused  to  descend  to  the  level  of  a  butcher  to  satisfy  the 
whale-sticking  inclinations  of  his  adversary.  He  then 
withdrew,  followed  by  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 


A    PARADOX. 

EOLL  a  piece  of  stiff  writing  paper  ahout  three  inches 
i  long  and  one  inch  wide  into  a  tube  of  about  the  di 
ameler  of  a  pencil,  and  fasten  down  the  edge  with  mu- 
cilage. Cut  out  a  piece  of  very  heavy  card-board  about  two 
inches  square,  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  this  just  the 
size  of  the  tube. 

Fit  the  pasteboard  on  the  tube  as  in  the  figure,  and 
fasten  it  with  mucilage.  Be  very  careful  to  have  the  sur- 
face of  the  pasteboard  perfectly  smooth . 

Now  cut  out  a  piece  of  writing  paper  the  same  size  as 
the  pasteboard,  and  stick  a  pin  through  the  centre.  Place 
the  paper  on  the  pasteboard  as  in  the  figure,  with  the  pin 
running  down  into  the  tube. 

Try  to  blow  the  paper  and  pin  off  by  blowing  through 
the  other  end  of  the  tube.  The  harder  you  blow  the  tight- 
er will  the  paper  seem  to  stick  to  the  pasteboard. 

The   tube   may   even   be   turned   upside  down,  and  the 
paper  will  stay  on  as  long  as 
=    you    blow    hard    enough,    but 
the  instant   you  stop  blowing, 
down  it,  will  fall. 

The  reason  for  this  is  as  fol- 
lows: ^Yllell  the  air  reaches  AA 
it  cannot  turn  a  sharp  corner, 
but  conies  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows.  Since  the  space 
between  the  paper  and  the 
pasteboard  is  very  small,  the 
air  moving  between  the  arrows 
and  the  paper  coheres  to  the 
air  between  the  pasteboard  and 
the  arrows  and  pulls  it  along. 

so  leaving  a  partial  vacuum  between  the  pasteboard  and 
the  paper.  Then  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  outside  of 
the  paper  holds  it  on  to  the  pasteboard. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  paper  may  be  easily  blown  off 
if  it  is  held  a  little  way  from  the  pasteboard  at  the  start. 


bair. 


TWO    LADD1KS. 

BY     MARY    E.    VANDYKE. 

TWO  of  us  stood  in   that  hallowed  place,- - 
I,  with  my  middle-aged  sober  air, 
And  a  little  street  arab  whose  freckled  fare 

Was  fixed  on  the  laddie  pictured  there — 
A  beautiful  child  of  a  royal  race, 

Arrayed   in  satin  and  jewels  rare, 
With  priceless  trimmings  of  delicate  lace, 
And  a  plumed  chapeau  on  his  flowing 

•'I  wonder,"  he  said,  ''if  that  chap  knows 

How  a    feller  It-els   who  has  little   to  eat, 
With  a  pile  o"  rags  for  bis  bestest  clothes, 

An'  his  home  a  corner  on  Baxter  Street? 
I'll  bet  yer  he  sits  on  an  illigant  throne, 

An'  lie  takes  his  males  f'rniii  a  golden  plate: 
My  velvet  sofy's  a  cold  curb-stone, 

An'  a  whack  on   the  head  if  I  slape  ti  o  late." 

But  I,  with  my  knowledge  of  weal  and  woe, 

With  the  dreary  lesson  that  life  will  give 
To  those  who  watch  the  days  as  they  go 

And  study  the  life  that  men  must,  live — 
I  looked  at  the  lad  with  his  merry  smile, 

Aud  the  freckled  cheek  so  round  and  red, 
Then  back  to  the  picture's  mournful  eyes, 

And  the  sorrowful  droop  of  that  childish  head  ; 

And  I  thought  perhaps  were  the  stories  known 

Of  the  pictured  child  and  the  ragged  boy, 
The  one  might  be  read  in  a  minor  tone 

The  other   would  end  in    peace  and  joy. 
Each  child  is  held  in  a  Father's  care, 

And  their  angels  wait  about  His  throne; 
Each  must  his  burden  of  sorrow  bear, 

And  all  the  good  gifts  are  uot  for  one. 
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BASEBALL    NOTE. 
THE  CAPTAIN  OF  TUB  APKI.PIIIS  WENT  OUT  ON  A  FLY. 


A  SLIGHT  CHANGE. 

TOM.  "I  told  my  fat  uucle  he  was  l.ke  a  whale,  because  he 
]nili'rcl  aud  blowed  so,  and  lie  whipped  me,  so  I  changed  my 
mind." 

DICK.  "Did  yon  take  it  back?'' 

TOM.  "Yes.      I  told  him  he  was  a  whaler." 


A    WORD    IN    SEASON. 

Now  that  Spring  and  Winter  flirt — 

Their  wont,  as  every   boy  will  note — 
Don't.         shirt; 


look 
rate 


your 
\  our 
coat. 


I  I. .n't 
For  it'  you  do,  you'll   learn  to  kuow- 

scored 

Ihis  warning 


should   be 


Diphtheria    - 


R°7 


Pneumonia  '11 


pitch   you 
board. 


REMARKABLE  DRIVING. 

IT  is  generally  the  easiest  thing  in  the  wi/rld  to  drive  a  horse 
without  spirit,  but  there  is  one  recorded  instance  where  a  stage- 
coach driver  covered  himself  with  glory  by  doing  just  that 
thing.  He  was  an  old-timer,  this  driver,  and  one  afternoon  in 
the  days  of  long  ago  he  and  his  eoach-aud-four  came  rattling 
up  to  the.  tavern  door  like  an  avalanche.  As  the  coach  stopped, 
one  of  the  horses  dropped  dead. 

"That  was  a  very  sudden  death,"  remarked  .1  by-stander. 

"That  sudden!"  coolly  responded  the  driver.  "  That  'oss 
died  at  the  top  of  the  hill  nine  miles  back,  sir;  but  I  wasn't 
going  to  let  him  down  till  I  got  to  the  reg'lar  stoppin'-place." 


OYKKIII-:  USD  IN  THE  TOY  CLOSET. 

"  HKUIIIO!"  said  the  \Vax  I  lull,  we.-i  ril  \  .  "  I'm  awfully  tired. 
I  sat  through  two  dolls'  teas  tliis  afternooDj  anil  then  stood  on 
my  head  in  the  corner  for  one  mortal  hour.  I  don't  know  which 
is  stupider  lea.  or  standing  on  one's  head." 

"They're  liolh  haul  work,"  said  the  Rubber  Doll.  "11111 
think  of  me.  The  lialiy  left  me  in  the  bath-tub  this  morning, 
aud  I  was  under  water  for  fort\  minutes.  1  never  got  .such  a 
soaking  in  ni\  life.  I'm  afraid  l'\e  caught  cold.  Doesn't  my 
whist  le  sound  a  little  hoarse  .'" 

"It  is  sort  of  si 1 1 leaky,"  ] i nt  in  the  I  loop] e  :  "lint  I'd  rather  In 
squeaky  in  ui\  \oice  than  di/./y.  1  was  going  round  and  round 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  steady  this  morning  :  and  the  w  orst  pnrt 
of  iny  work  is  that  the  more  }  attend  to  my  duties  the  more  the 
children  hit  me  with  a  stick." 

"I'm  very  sorry  to  have  to  hit  you,"  said  the  Stick.  ''It 
hurts  me  just  as  much  as  it  does  you." 

"I  know,  my  dear,"  returned  the  Hoople.  "  You  are  as  gentle 
with  me  as  you  can  he.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  glad  yon  are 
not  made  of  bard-wood,  like  the  Bat." 

"Yes,  indeed,  you  ought,"  cried  the  Baseball.  "I'm  nearh 
dead  being  hit  in  the  head  by  that  old  Bat." 

"I  miss  you  as  often  as  I  can, "said  the  Bat. 

''That's  true  enough,"  said  the  Ball,  "but  I  think  it's  pretty 
hard  on  me  just,  the  same.  The  only  pleasure  I  get  is  in  sting- 
ing Bobbie's  hands  when  he  catches  me.  I  hit  his  palms  so 
hard  aud  hot  \estei ila\  he  had  to  drop  me.  He  thought  I  was 
a  bee." 

"Well,  isn't  there  ever  going  to  be  any  rest  for  us?"  asked 
the  Wax  Doll.  "Seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a  vacation." 

"You'll  get  it, "said  the  old  Rag  Baby  up  on  the  shelf.  "Wait 
until  after  next  Christmas,  and  you'll  have  jtist  as  much  rest  as 
I'm  getting,  and  you  won't  like  it  much.  Mollie  used  to  play 
with  me  all  the  time,  but  last  Christinas  when  yon  came  I  was 
tossed  up  here,  and  here  I've  been  ever  since." 

"Why  don't  you  complain?"  asked  the  Rubber  Doll. 

"Yes — and  get  given  away!"  returned  the  Rag  Baby.  "I 
might  be  worse  oil'  than  I  am." 

"  So  might  we  all  of  us,"  put  in  the  Baseball.  "  I'm  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  Let's  be  happy  as  we  are." 

"That's  what  I  say, "said  the  Singing  Doll,  "and  if  the  Rub- 
ber Band  will  accompany  me,  I'll  warble  you  all  to  sleep." 

And  the.  Rubber  Band  good-naturedly  agreeing,  the  Singing 
Doll  did  as  she  promised,  and  very  shortly  the  toys  were  all 
snoring  away  as  contentedly  as  can  be. 


JOHNNIE'S    SYMPATHY. 

THE  other  day  Johnnie  saw  a  branded  mustang  on  the  street. 
"Oh,  mamma,"  lie  shouted,  "just  look  how  they've  gone  aud 
vaccinated  the  poor  thing!" 


AN  EARNEST  PLEA. 

BOBBIK.  " Mamma,  suppose  some  day  I  should  be  sailing  on 
the  ocean  in  a  ship,  and  an  awful  big  storm  should  come  up, 
and  the  ship  should  be  turned  over,  and  then  I  should  he  spilled 
right  out  in  the  water  with  just  nothing  to  hold  on  to.  Wouldn't 
that  be  terrible  .'" 

BOBHIE'S  MOTHER.  "  Yes,  Bobbie,  it  would  indeed." 
BOBBIE  (earnestly).  "  Then  don't  you  think  you  had  better  let 
me  learn  to  swim  this  vear?" 


"  All,  WHAT  A  NICK  FAT   FI.Y  !      1   MUST  GET    III.M  FOE 
-MY    I'INNER." 


BUMPS    OF    EXPERIENCE. 

4  NOW    I    HAVE    HIM  I"  TOO    LATK     HE    LEARNED  IT   HAPPENED   TO   BE   A    BUMBLE-BEE. 

TH  AT — 
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HOW    I    BECAME    AN    ADMIRAL. 

ONE   OF  THE   OLD   SAILOR'S   YARNS. 

BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


IT  was  a  clear  and  bracing  November  morning.     The 
off-shore  wind  was  light  but  steady,  so  that  the  bio- 
three-masted  schooners  climbing  upward  toward  Sandy 
Hook  had  aloft  their  stay-sails,  and  were 
gliding    nobly    along    at   a   six-knot   gait. 
Here  and  there  in  the  middle  distance  dan- 
cing  black    spots   on    the   steel-gray   sea 
showed  where  the  hardy  cod-fisherman  was 
at  his  chilling  to.il.     Ever  and  anon  a  dull 
whir  called  the  eye  to  masses  of  mottled       JEF 
coots  cleaving  their  way  southward.     But 
it  was  not  upon  any  of  these  familiar  sights 
that  the   steady  glance  of  the   Old  Sailor 
was  fixed   as  he  balanced  himself  on  his 
sturdy  legs  near  the  end  of  the  pier.      He 
was  gazing  with  the  deepest  interest  upon        |jS 
a  steamer  which  was  churning  the   water 
into  tangled  swirls  of  silver  and  emerald- 
green  under  her    stern,  and  tossing  it   in 
fountains  of  sunlit  white  under  her  fore- 
foot  as  she  clove   her  way  toward  lower 
latitudes. 

"He  looks  excited, "said  Henry. 

"Let's  go  and  find  out  what's  the  matter," 
said  George.  And  the  two  boys  ran  down 
the  pier  with  a  merry  clatter  of  nimble  feet.  ' 

"An1  how's  the  wind  to-day?"  asked  the 
Old  Sailor,  without  turning  his  head. 

"West  by  north, "answered  Henry. 

"Werry  good,  too.  An'  wot's  that  out 
yonder?" 

"Why,  a  steamer,  of  course,  "said  George. 

"  Of  course,  sez  you.  An'  wot  kind  o'  a 
steamer?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Henry;  "I  can't 
quite  make  out  her  flag.  It  looks  like  a 
green  one  with  a  yellow  diamond  in  it." 

"Werry  good;  werry  good.  You'll  be 
able  to  see  round  a  corner  yet.  An'  wot's 
that  on  her  fo'c's'le  deck?" 

"  Why,  it  looks  like  a  big  cannon  !"  ex- 
claimed George. 

"So  it  are,  my  son;  an'  the  flag  are  the 
flag  o'  Brayzil ;  an'  the  wessel  are  the  new 
cruiser  Nigtheroy,  an'  she  are  boun'  'way 
down  fur  Rio  to  smash  Admiral  Mello." 

The  boys  now  were  deeply  interested. 

"Ah  me!"  exclaimed  the  Old  Sailor;  "she 
are  ossifered  by  Americans,  an'  that  re- 


minds  me  o'  the   time  a  Kimee  ship  had   a  American 
Admiral,  w'ich  the  same  I  were  him." 

"Oh,  do  tell  us  about  that!"  exclaimed  Henry. 
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"That  are  the  werry  identical  thing  wot  I'm  a  goin"  fur 
to  do,"  said  tlie  Old  Sailor. 

••  Waal,"  he  continued,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "you 
may  .-all  me  a  landsman  ef  this  'ere  aren't  the  way  wot  it 
come  about.  I  were  fust  niateo'  the  hriu;  Ski/  H/nc  ,/unrK, 
bouu'  from  Lewes  fur  Durban  with  a  cargo  o'  Noo  .larsee 
moskeeters — 

"  Oh,  please  •wait!"  said  George.  "  What  did  they  want 
of  mosquitoes  at  Durban:" 

"Why,  the  na.tyves  uses  'em  to  cure  l)i  lions  1'evers.  w'ich 
the  same  their  bites  is  wcrry  good  fur.  Bilii>ns  fevers 
rages  on  them  coasts  owin'  to  the  nalyves  a-livin'  mostly 
on  ostridges'  eggs  ])oaelied  in  Boats'  mill;,  an'  that  are 
werry  bilious  purwision, as  them  knows  wot  has  tried  it. 
Howsumever,  that  ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  with  this  'ere 
yarn  wot  I'm  a-telliii'  ye.  The  Sky  Blue  Jones  had  werry 
good  weather  till  she  got  'way  down  b'low  the  line,  an' 
then  it  come  on  to  blow  cousid'able  from  the  no'theast. 
Fur  the  fust  two  days  it  weren't  no  more'n  a  ordinary 
gale,  an'  we  was  able  fur  to  run  to  the  southward, 
a-keepin'  o'  the  wind  an'  sea  on  our  port  quarter.  But 
the  Cap'n  he  sez  to  me,  sez  lie,  'The  glass  are  a-fallin'  all 
the  time,  so  look  out  fur  squalls.'  On  the  third  day  it 
blowed  a  giniwine  hurricane,  an'  we  hove  the  brig  to  011 
the  port  tack.  The  leeway  an'  drift  was  somethiii'  dread- 
ful, an'  by  the  follerin'  noon  we  didn't  have  no  putty 
good  idee  where  we  was.  It  blowed  all  that  day  an'  all 
that  night,  an'  jess  after  daybreak  the  next  day  one  o'  the 
hands  yelled,  'Land  ho!'  Sure  'miff,  there  it  were,  right 
under  our  lee,  with  half  a  mile  o'  surf  outside  to  show 
that  there  was  shoals  an'  reefs.  '  We're  a-goner, '  sez  the 
Cap'n  to  me,  sez  he;  '  them's  the  Kimee  Islan's,  an'  ef  we 
ain't  drownded  we'll  be  made  slaves.'  W'ich  the  same  it 
were  not  werry  encouraghi'  fur  to  hear. " 

"  Where  are  the  Kimee  Islands?"'  asked  Henry. 

"  Latitood  29°  south  an'  longitood  37°  west.  Least- 
ways that's  as  near  as  I  ever  knowed  where  they  was;  but- 
I  never  could  find  'em  on  the  chart.  Waal,  to  make  this 
'ere  yarn  shorter,  I  mought  as  well  say  that  the  Sky  Blue 
Jones  struck  the  outer  reefs  bow  on,  an'  the  next  minute 
a  tremenjous  sea  swep'  over  her,  an'  I  were  carried  over- 
board. I  don't  reckomember  werry  much  o'  the  stibsekent 
perceedin's  till  I  found  myself  a-layin'  onto  the  beach  an' 
a  delegation  o'  savidges  a-danein'  a  hornpipe  around  me. 
As  soon  as  they  seed  I  were  come  to,  they  poured  some 
kind  o'  a  peppery  drink  down  my  throat,  an'  I  felt  better 
right  away.  Then  they  set  me  on  my  feet  an'  started  me 
inland.  I  wanted  to  know  wot  'd  become  o'  my  ship- 
mates, an'  the  savidges  made  me  onderstaii'  by  signs  that 
they  was  all  drownded.  You  may  be  sure  I  didn't  feel 
werry  happy,  an'  I  wanted  to  sit  right  down.  But  a 
werry  tall  savidge,  with  a  lady's  fur  boa  tied  around  his 
waist  an'  a  old  leather  hat-box  onto  his  head,  prodded  me 
with  his  spear,  an'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  'No  sit;  walk.' 
So  I  jess  walked.  I  found  arterward  that  this  'ere  savidge 
could  speak  English  putty  well,  as  he'd  bin  on  exhibition 
once  in  a  museum  in  England.  They  marched  me  off  to 
their  willage,  w'ich  the  same  it  were  nothin'  but  a  lot  o' 
tents  made  out  o'  hides.  The  nex'  day  they  put  me  to 
work  a-poundin'  dried  cocoanut  up  fur  flour.  It  were 
the  only  kind  o'  flour  they  knowed  anythin'  about.  I 
might  'a'  bin  there  yet  ef  it  hadn't  been  fur  the  war  wot 
I  got  to  be  a  Admiral  in. 

"  Ye  see,  "continued  the  Old  Sailor,  after  another  glance 
at  the  Nictheroy,  now  well  to  the  southward,  "  the  Kimee 
Islands  was  divided  into  two  parts,  an'  the  chiefs  o'  the 
two  parts  was  mortal  inimies,  owin'  to  one  o'  them  bavin' 
stole  from  t'other  the  only  plug-hat  wot  ever  come  ashore 
from  a  wrack  there.  He  stole  the  box  too,  an'  wore  that 
fur  his  every-day  hat.  The  other  chief  were  allus  a-tryin' 
to  git  that  hat  back,  an'  so  Pusowynee,  the  feller  wot 
had  it — an'  also  me — were  allus  in  hot  water.  Arter  I'd 
bin  there  about  two  months  an'  had  braced  up  Pusowy- 


i 's  Knu'li.sli   so  (hat  him  an'  me  could  conwarse  putty 

g 1.  old    Thakelbolrn.  the  other  chief,  made   one.  <>'  his 

attacks.  Waal.  it.  were  more  fun  than  a  dog  fight.  Old 
'['liaki  Iholen,  \\eariu'  a  woman's  blue  sailor  hat  wi'  a.  red 
feather  in't,  a  gridiron  for  a  breastplate,  an' a  umbrella 
rover  wT  the  ribs  into  'I  yet  fur  a  skirt,  comes  over  in  a 
big  war  canoe,  paddled  by  a  dozen  savidges.  lie  were 
followed  by  a  do/i-u  oi  her  canoes  all  loaded  with  Kimees. 
An'  how  do  you  s'pose  them  fellers  font  .'" 

"  \Vhy.  how  Tasked  both  boys. 

"  They  throwed  things  at  one  another!  Honest!  They 
throwed  spears  an'  stones,  w'ich  the  same  them  canoes 
was  loaded  with.  An'  they  could  throw  mighty  hard  an' 
straight,  too.  0'  course  they  didn't  kill  werry  many  on 
neither  side,  but  they  wounded  a  lot.  Pusowynee,  ye  see, 
got  out  his  canoes  an'  went  to  meet  'em,  an'  this  'ere  re- 
markable naval  battle  took  place  outside  o'  the  reefs  in 
the  open  water.  Waal,  arter  two  hours  o'  hard  fightin' 
Thakelbolen  an'  his  gang  had  to  sheer  off,  'cos  they  didn't 
have  nothin'  more  to  throw,  an'  Pusowynee  he  wouldn't 
run  away.  W'eii  the  chief  come  ashore  he  had  lumps 
all  over  him  w'ere  he'd  bin  hit  an'  a  hole  in  the  leather 
hat-box,  w'ere  Thakelbolen  hisself  had  sent  a  spear 
through  't.  He  were  putty  mad,  were  Pusowynee,  an.' 
sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  '  Nex'  time  I  go  I  kill  him,  sure.' 
Pusowynee  were  a  werry  pertikler  man  sometimes. 

"  Howsumever,  that  night  w'en  I  were  in  my  bunk, 
w'ich  the  same  were  a  soft  spot  on  the  ground.  I  thort 
the  thing  over,  an'  sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I,  'I  reckon  I  kin 
1'arn  Pusowynee  a  thing  or  two,  an'  preehaps  he'll  be  so 
grateful  he'll  let  me  go.  Ye  see,  them  there  savidges 
never  used  sails  onto  their  canoes  'ceptin'  w'en  they  was 
runnin'  dead  afore  the  wind;  'cos  w'v.  their  canoes  made 
so  much  leeway  w'en  they  tried  to  sail  "em  any  other  way. 
So  I  sez  to  Pusowynee,  sez  I,  '  W'y  don't  ye  put  a  centre- 
board into  your  canoe  so's  ye  can  sail  to  windward?'  Waal, 
he  looked  at  me  a  minute  an'  then  shook  his  head.  'You 
gone  crazy,  eh?'  he  sez  to  me,  sez  he.  '  Not  much,'  sez  I 
to  he,  sez  I ;  '  you  gimme  a  canoe  an'  let  me  fix  her  up  an' 
I'll  show  you.'  Waal,  he  didn'  seem  to  think  there'd  be 
no  harm  in  a-givin'  me  a  canoe  to  play  with,  an'  so  he 
gave  me  one  about  twenty-five  foot  long.  In  about  two 
days  I  had  a  centre-board  into  her,  an'  I  inwited  the  chief 
to  take  a  sail.  The  wind  were  a-blowhr  dead  on  shore, 
an'  about  three  quarters  o'  a  mile  to  wind'ard  were  a  big 
rock  stickin'  out  o'  the  sea.  Sez  I  to  he,  sez  I,  '  Can  I  sail 
to  that  rock  ?'  Sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  '  No;  wind  blow  us 
back.'  Then  sez  I  to  he,  sez  I,  '  Watch  us  get  there,'  jess 
like  that,  him  bein'  a  chief  an'  me  a  miseracious  pris'ner. 
I  got  under  way  on  the  port  tack,  an'  as  soon  as  I  headed 
the  canoe  up  within  about  five  points  o'  the  wind,  Puso- 
wynee nearly  had  a  fit.  '  Canoe  go  backward !'  he  shouted. 
'Not  much,'  sez  I.  An'  when  I  went  about  an'  headed 
her  dead  fur  the  rock  on  the  starb'rd  tack,  he  blame  nigh 
jumped  overboard.  On  the  run  back  I  explained  the 
principle  o'  the  centre-board  to  him.  WT'en  we  jumped 
ashore,  all  the  savidges  set  up  a  yell  and  waved  their 
spears,  an'  Pusowynee  then  an'  there  app'inted  me  chief 
o'  his  war  canoes,  w'ich  were  the  same  as  bein'  Admiral 
o'  the  fleet.  I  spent  a  couple  o'  weeks  in  fittin'  'em  all 
out  with  centre-boards.  Then  news  come  that  old  Thakel- 
bolen were  approachin'  with  a  fair  wind.  We  got  our 
fleet  under  way.  I  had  already  showed  a  lot  o'  the  sav- 
idges how  to  sail  to  wind'ard,  an'  we  beat  up  to  meet 
Thakelbolen.  Waal,  w'en  he  seed  us  zigzaggin'  up  ag'in 
the  wind,  he  were  clean  flabbergasted,  an'  his  warriors 
begin  to  yell,  'Hovelko!  hovelko!'  W'ich  the  same  in 
the  Kimee  langwidge  means  '  Magic.'  Old  Pusowynee  lie 
jess  laid  down  in  the  bottom  o'  the  canoe  an'  had  a  fit 
a-laughiu'.  'Thakelbolen  heap  scared!'  he  screeched. 
But  the  nex'  thing  we  knowed  old  Thak  an'  his  fleet  jess 
turned  tail  aii'  begin  to  paddle  straight  back.  Now  ye 
can  paddle  a  canoe  dead  to  wind'ard,  but  ye  can't  sail 
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that  way.  So  Thakelbolen  putty  soon  begin  to  get  away 
from  us.  Waal,  that  settled  the  whole  business  with  Puso- 
wynee. 

"  '  Centel-board  no  good  !'  he  yelled.     '  White  slave  bad 
man!     Take  down  him  sail!     Paddle!     Paddle  hard  !' 

"  But  it  wasn't  any  good.  Thakelbolen  had  a  good 
lead,  an',  besides,  all  the  centre-boards  was  a-draggin'  un- 
der our  canoes  an'  a-holdiu'  'em  back.  Pusowynee  he 
looked  as  if  he  would  eat  me,  an'  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  were  as  good  as  cooked.  Howsumever,  I  got  off 
with  fifty  lashes;  but  Pusowynee  had  all  the  centre- 
boards took  out  o'  the  canoes  as  soon  as  he  got  ashore. 
It  were  werry  lucky  fur  me  that  the  canoe  he  lent  me 
were  a-lyin'  all  by  herself  in  a  little  cove  about  a  mile  up 
the  beach,  an'  so  her  centre-board  staid  in  ;  'cos  w'y,  she 
were  furgot.  Waal,  Pusowynee  he  jess  piled  the  work 
onto  me  arter  that,  an'  I  got  putty  much  down  in  the 
mouth,  till  all  on  a  suddent  one  night  a  idea  come  to  me. 
Every  mornin'  arter  that  I  turned  out  extra  'arly,  an' 
managed  to  do  a  little  work  on  my  own  hook  down  in 
the  woods  near  the  beach.  I'd  made  up  my  mind  to 
show  Pusowynee  a  way  to  throw  bigger  stones,  an'  throw 
'em  furder  'n  old  Thak  could.  I  reckoned  to  rig  up  a 
scheme  to  sink  his  canoes." 
"How?"'  inquired  both  boys. 

"That  are  the  werry  identical  thing  wot  I'm  a-goin' 
fur  to  tell  ye.  Oncet  upon  a  time  I  heerd  o'  monkeys 
bendin'  down  cocoanut- trees  an'  lettin'  'em  fly  upag'in  so 
they  chucked  the  nuts  half  a  mile.  So  I  picked  out  a  nice 
stout  young  tree,  an'  trimmed  off  all  the  branches.  Then 
I  built  a  sort  o'  a  box  up  near  the  top  o'  the  tree,  facin' 
to  the  sea.  Arter  that  I  limited  up  some  rope  an'  blocks 
wot  'd  come  ashore  from  the  brig.  I  put  a  lashin'  'round 
the  tree  jess  blow  the  box,  an'  hooked  a  block  into  't. 
Then  I  rove  my  rope  through  the  block,  an'  ag'in,  through 
a  snatch-block  made  fast  to  the  foot  o'  another  tree.  I 
hauled  down  the  top  o'  the  tree,  the  young  trunk  bendin' 
like  a  fine  bow.  Now  I  seed  that  ef  I  let  'er  go  I'd  soon 
bust  my  block  all  to  pieces  with  the  slashiii'  around  it  'd 
git.  So  I  rigged  a  kind  o'  trigger,  like  ye  put  on  a  rab- 
bit snare,  to  hold  the  tree  down.  I  put  a  stone  weighiii' 
about  thirty  pound  inter  the  box,  onhooked  my  block  an' 
fall,  an'  pulled  the  trigger.  Waal,  that  stone  whistled 
like  a  cannon-ball  w'en  it  went  off.  It  whizzed  out  to 
sea  a  good  500  yards,  an'  then  skipped  three  or  four  times, 
an'  sank.  The  nex'  day  I  begged  fur  a  audience  with 
Pusowynee,  but  he  sent  word  back  that  he  didn1  want  no 
more  centre-boards.  Lucky  fur  me,  I'd  made  friends 
with  one  o'  his  right-hand  men,  an'  I  got  him  to  go  an' 
see  my  stone  chucker." 

"The  ancients  called  them  catapults, "said  Henry. 
"Well,  maybe,"  answered  the  Old  Sailor;  "but  I  guess 
nobody  but  a  sailor  man  would  'a'  thort  o'  this  scheme. 
Nex'  day  the  chief  came  to  see  't,  an'  lie  danced  a  war- 
dance.  '  Now  kill  Thakelbolen  from  shore !  No  go  in 
centre-board  canoe!  Good!'  he  sez.  Then  I  told  him  I 
could  make  bigger  ones  than  this,  ef  he  would  gimme 
crews  to  handle  'em.  He  agreed,  an'  in  a  few  days  I  had 
five  'o  them— wot  d'  ye  call  'em?— catterpulps  all  ready 
fur  old  Thakelbolen.  The  werry  nex'  day  old  Thak's 
fleet  o'  canoes  was  seen  a-comin'.  Pusowynee  allowed 
that  this  were  a-goin'  to  be  the  greatest  day  o'  his  life. 
So  he  got  out  the.  sacred  plug-hat.  Thakelbolen  didn' 
know  wot  to  make  o'  our  not  comin'  out  to  meet  him, 
an'  he  brought  his  fleet  to  'bout  400  yards  off,  an'  set  up  a 
loud  yellin'.  Pusowynee  tips  me  the  nod,  and  I  lets  go 
a  hundred-pound  stone,  w'ich  the  same  hits  one  o'  Thak's 
canoes  an'  smashes  in  one  side.  The  water  ran  in  an' 
the  canoe  turned  over,  dumpin'  the  savidges  into  the  sea. 
Thak  an'  his  forces  was  jess  stunned  by  this  new  freak, 
an'  they  couldn't  move.  '  Now  kill !  Now  kill !'  yelled 
Pusowynee.  So  we  lets  go  the  whole  broadside,  an'  w'en 
the  spray  cleared  away  there  were  only  one  canoe  left, 


an'  that  were  the  flagship,  with  Thakelboleu  in  command. 
'Kill  quick!'  screamed  Pusowynee.  We  hauled  down 
our  biggest  tree,  an'  hoisted  in  a  300-pounder.  Pusowy- 
nee got  so  excited  that  he  jumped  forrard  to  onhook  the 
block  an'  fall  hisself.  At  that  blessed  minnit  the  feller 
at  the  trigger  got  out  o'  his  senses,  an'  pulled  without 
orders.  Swish!  Up  went  the  tree,  away  went  the  stone 
— an'  also  Pusowynee! 

"We  seed  him  a-sailin'  through  the  air,  holdin'  the 
sacred  plug-hat  on  with  both  hands,  an'  a-turnin'  more 
somersaults  than  a  Fourth-o'-July  pinwheel.  The  stone 
fell  short,  but  Pusowynee  went  ca-plump  into  the  mid- 
dle o'  Thakelbolen's  canoe,  w'ere  he  laid  senseless,  while 
old  Thak  grabbed  the  sacred  plug-hat,  put  it  on  his  own 
head  with  a  yell  o'  victory,  an'  then  went  off  at  full 
speed  fur  home,  with  Pusowynee  a  prisoner." 

The  Old  Sailor  paused  for  a  minute,  after  which  he 
resumed,  with  the  deepest  solemnity: 

"Boys,  I  took  adwantage  o'  the  subsekent  confusion 
to  git  into  the  woods  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me. 
I  loaded  my  canoe  with  cocoanuts,  an'  that  night,  as  soon 
as  it  were  dark,  I  got  under  way  with  a  brisk  westerly 
wind,  an'  stood  to  the  no'theast.  I  were  picked  up  two 
days  later  by  the  English  cruiser  Australia,  an'  landed 
at  Gibraltar,  w'ere  I  shipped  fur  London  on  a  collier. 
An'  so  I  got  back  to  Ameriky." 


EDISON'S   LITTLE  MEN. 

WORKING    THE    K  INETOGR  APH. 

BY  BARNET  PHILLIPS. 

i  BOUT  a  twelvemonth  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Thomas 
J\.  Edison  at  his  laboratory  in  Orange,  and  he  led  me  to 
a  wooden  box.  and  asked  me  to  look  into  the  inside  of  it 
through  a  narrow  glass  opening.  I  did  so,  when  Mr. 
Edison  started  the  machinery  in  the  box,  and  what  did  I 
see?  Why,  a  little  man  whom  I  remember  reading  about 
in  the  days  of  my  childhood — a  veritable  little  pygmy. 
There  .he  was,  sure  enough.  A  figure  about  an  inch 
high  came  out  of  a  door.  He  took  off  his  hat  to  me,  and 
he  danced  for  me,  and  he  wheeled  about  and  kicked  and 
capered,  and  he  wound  up  by  bowing  to  me  once  more, 
then  opened  the  door  of  his  house,  and  disappeared. 

"What  might  you  call  it,  Mr.  Edison?"  I  asked,  de- 
lighted. "What's  his  name?" 

"Oh,  the  apparatus?"  said  Mr.  Edison.  And  he  wrote 
down  its  name  in  his  own  hand,  this  way: 


K. 


"It  is  a  kinetograph.      Had  enough  of  it?"  he  askeci 

"Nothing  like  enough.  Why,  that  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  I  should  so  like  to  hear  him  talk." 

"  We  have  thought  that  out  long  ago.  I  am  not  now 
quite  ready  yet  to  put  the  apparatus  before  the  public, 
but  by-and-by  the  kinetograph  will  record  every  gesture, 
while  the  phonograph  will  repeat  whatever  he  may  say." 

Now  if  an  ordinary  person  had  said  that  to  me  in  the 
same  kind  of  airy  way  I  might  have  been  doubtful  as  to 
his  success,  but  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Thomas  Edison  is 
an  extraordinary  genius,  so  I  took  what  he  said  as  positive 
and  conclusive.  I  was  certain  that  in  a  short  time  the 
kinetograph  would  be  perfected,  and  so  it  is  to-day. 

Look  at  these  little  illustrations  carefully. 
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The  pictures,  sixty-five  of  them. 
show  a  Sri. trii  hul  and  lassie  cl;m 
riii".'  ;i  reel.  In  the  No.  1  there  is 
!ln>  beginning  of  it.  Both  figures 
are  on  their  feet.  They  are  not 
dancing  yet.  The  introductory 
bars  of  tin-  music,  the  bagpipes. 
have  just  started.  Look  at  No.  3. 
The  man  has  his  left  foot  a  trifle 
raised  from  the  floor,  but  the  wo- 
man lias  not.  Her  arms  begin  to 
rise  in  the  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and 
the  man  is  about  turning.  In  the 
No.  10  he  lias  struck  his  dancing 
gait.  Necessarily  he  can't  hop 
around  on  the  same  foot  all  the 
time,  and  so  he  is  putting  that  foot 
on  the  floor,  so  as  to  get  another 
spring.  That  foot  conies  to  the 
floor  in  the  No.  13. 

The  dancer  is  ready  now  to  take 
his  partner  and  to  spin  her  round, 
and  she  shows  that  she  is  prepar- 
ing for  that.  In  No.  18,  you  will 
see  what  was  at  first  but  a  slight 
bending  of  her  knee  becomes  more 
marked  than  in  No.  16.  In  Nos. 
17  and  18  she  is  jigging  it.  No. 
19  shows  the  turning  round  of  the 
figures  at  its  commencement.  The 
scarf  of  the  man  in  No.  18,  as  the 
movement  is  getting  to  be  more 
rapid,  is  beginning  to  stream  out. 
Do  not  forget  to  watch  the  shad- 
ows, because  they  vary  all  the  time 
with  the  position  of  the  figures. 

In  the  No.  20  the  positive  change 
of  place  is  marked.  It  is  the  man 
in  No.  25  who  has  now  his  back 
to  you.  The  lassie  is  hidden,  all 
but  her  hand  and  wrist,  where  she 
has  them  on  his  shoulder. 

From  Nos.  27  to  40  the  lady  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  the 
front.  The  man  is  now  entirely 
to  the  right,  and  the  woman  to  the 
left.  They  have  changed  places 
after  42.  They  are  to  resume  their 
first  positions.  In  the  whirl,  see 
the  movement  of  the  scarf  of  both 
the  dancers.  They  dance  faster 
and  faster,  until  in  No.  61  they 
are  about  as  when  they  started. 
The  spin  is  rapid,  because  the  wo- 
man's skirt  indicates  that. 

What  the  prints  do  not  show  are 
the  shuffle  of  the  feet  of  the  dan- 
cers, and  how  they  mark  the  time; 
the  graceful  sway  of  the  figures, 
or  how  they  rise  and  fall,  follow- 
ing the  musical  rhythm ;  or  how 
the  feathers  in  the  man's  bonnet 
bob  up  and  down ;  or  the  chang- 
ing expressions  on  the  faces  of  the 
lad  and  lassie. 

Place  the  pictures  in  the  Edison 
box,  however;  start  the  machin- 
ery, and  the  actual  movement  is 
all  there.  Man  and  woman  caper 
away,  heel  and  toe,  and  there  is 
no  flagging.  It  is  just  as  vivid  as 
if  it  were  a  performance  on  the  stage 
and  you  saw  it  from  the  boxes. 
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You  must  not  be  afraid  of  the 
explanation,  and  how  the  kineto- 
urapliir  pictures  are  made,  and  of 
the  working  of  the  machine. 

The  compound  word  "  kineto- 
graph  "  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  a  fairly  exact  translation  of 
this  Greek  would  be  a  "  movement 
record."  Every  movement  we 
make  is  composed  of  many  differ- 
ent movements.  You  hold  your 
bat  in  your  hand,  and  you  hit  the 
ball.  But  you  who  made  the  drive 
in  a  fraction  of  a  second  must 
know  that  the  strike  was  brought 
about  by  ever  so  many  move- 
ments. Not  alone  did  you  swing 
your  arms:  you  gripped  the  bat 
with  your  hands;  your  shoulders, 
your  head,  neck,  your  legs,  feet, 
your  waist,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
of  your  body  went  into  action. 
Now  this  kinetograph  insists  in 
taking  every  one  of  your  move- 
ments piecemeal  and  records  them. 
It  prints  them,  one  by  one,  by 
means  of  the  photograph. 

The  dancing  figures  make  real- 
ly only  one  turn  in  the  reel,  and 
there  are  65  pictures  of  it.  It  took 
some  time  over  a  single  second. 
The  photographing  apparatus  Mr. 
Edison  has  invented  catches  46 
such  pictures  in  a  single  second, 
and  so  these  65  prints  took  a  trifle 
less  time  than  a  second  and  a  half. 
If  the  photographing  apparatus 
were  to  run  for  a  minute,  2760 
prints  would  be  the  resultant. 
Then  each  picture  was  impressed 
on  a  sensitive  film  in  one-forty- 
sixth  of  a  second.  Think,  now, 
how  fast  a  band  of  paper  or  of  any- 
thing else  has  to  run  in  order  to 
take  impressions  one  after  another ! 
The  band  scurries  along  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  How 
easily  things  might  snap  or  run 
off  the  track  when  going  at  such 
a  high  speed!  Now  do  you  think 
that  is  the  end  of  it? 

There  is  more  than  that.  Here 
goes  your  band  of  paper  or  sensi- 
tive film  as  quick  as  a  flash,  and 
the  camera  is  doing  its  level  best. 
What  would  be  the  resultant? 
Nothing,  only  a  long  blur  or  smear 
of  a  picture  that  nobody  could 
make  out  at  all. 

What  the  band  does  as  it  tears 
along  is  not  to  keep  flying.  It 
must  stop  at  certain  intervals,  so 
as  to  give  the  camera  a  chance. 
Then  it  must  start  off  at  break- 
neck speed  again.  The  shutter  of 
the  camera  must  be  dropped  and 
lifted,  the  latter  when  the  band  is 
at  rest,  and  closed  when  the  band 
is  speeding.  It  is  then  a  question 
of  halting  and  starting,  and  that 
increases  the  speed  of  the  baud 
between  the  working  points  to  a 
great  degree. 
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That  was  where  Mr. 
Edison  had  the  hardest 
work ;  but  he  is  the  most 
persistent  of  men,  for  lie 
lives  with  the  work  he 
has  in  his  brain,  and  hav- 
ing wrestled  with  it,  lie 
conquered  what  was  an 
immensely  difficult  prob- 
lem of  mechanical  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop, 
who  wrote  about  the 
kinetograph  in  HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY,  put  it 
clearly  in  this  way. 
You  had  a  locomotive 
tearing  along  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  a  speed 
sometimes  made.  But  43 
suppose  you  had  to 
bring  that  locomotive 
to  a  halt  165,000  times 
in  the  hour?  Some 
young  readers  have  fa- 
thers who  are  engaged  41 
on  railroads,  and  they 
will  ask  them  what  kind 
of  a  patent  brake  or 
starting  machinery  they 
would  use  under  such  45 
circumstances. 

This  is  the  way  Mr. 
Edison  manages  it.  He 
hasadisc,with  fourholes 
in  it.  The  disc  revolves 
rapidly,  but  stops  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  and  so  lets 
in  or  cuts  off  the  light 
from  the  camera.  The 
film  runs  along  on  two 
spools.  The  most  abso-  47 
lute  time  must  be  kept 
of  the  revolving  shutter 
and  the  band,  a  regulari- 
ty of  motion  as  exact  as 
that  of  a  chronometer. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the 
film  and  the  picture  tak- 
en in  j-jj-jj-  of  a  second  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of 
photography. 

When  the  pictures  in  49  | 
the  illustration  of  this 
article  are  put  in  the 
machine  and  rolled  be- 
fore the  eye  at  a  proper 
speed,  you  retain  in  your 
vision  their  impression  50  I 
as  a  whole.  They  all 
blend,  fuse,  and  you  un- 
derstand them  as  one 
perfect  image. 

Some  of  you  may 
have  seen  the  Muy- 
bridge  pictures,  and  they 
were  admirable.  You 
had  to  examine  the 
photographs  separately. 
They  were  made  by 
means  of  a  number  of 
photographing  cameras. 
Each  one  picture  came 
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out  separately,  but  there 
was  a  wide  gap  between 
the  motions  of  the  ob- 
jects taken.  They  never 
could  be  comprehended 
as  a  whole.  They  were 
j<'i-ky.  A  jumping  horse 
was  not  unlike  a  hobby- 
horse. When  Mr.  Edi- 
son's horse  clears  a  bar- 
rier, he  jumps  all  over 
as  cleverly  as  if  he  were 
entered  for  a  hurdle-race. 
Here  is  something  I 
want  particularly  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of 
my  readers,  young  and 
old.  There  never  was 
any  invention  which  had 
not  its  use.  To-day  it 
may  only  amuse  you. 
To -morrow  it  may  be 
one  of  the  great  helps  of 
life. 

There  is  many  an 
old  reader  of  HARPER'S 
YotJNG  PEOPLE,  a  uni- 
versity graduate,  who 
remembers  in  his  col- 
legiate days  the  electri- 
cal machine  as  explained 
by  his  respected  profes- 
sor. It  was  an  interest- 
ing toy,  and  the  profes- 
sor had  no  more  idea  of 
the  vast  stores  of  power 
in  that  apparatus  than 
had  the  scholar.  When 
the  old  gentleman  turned 
the  crank  there  was  a 
feeble  splutter  of  sparks. 
To-day  it  is  a  thousand 
horse-power  steam-en- 
gine that  moves  the  dy- 
namo, and  tremendous 
forces  are  evolved.  What 
Mr.  Edison  has  done  in 
working  up  this  kineto- 
graph is  to  show  how 
delicatelyaccurate,  to  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond, he  can  adjust  elec- 
tric force,  for  he  uses 
electricity  to  run  the 
whole  picture- taking  ap- 
paratus. Certainly  no 
other  force  could  accom- 
plish this  task. 

It  is  the  potentiality, 
or  the  possible  power,  or 
the  possible  use  of  any 
newly  invented  thing 
which  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind.  You  nev- 
er can  tell  what  man,  in 
the  next  year  or  in  ten 
years,  may  do  with  it. 
I  am  quite  certain,  then, 
that  some  of  my  readers 
will  live  long  enough  to 
see  for  themselves  how 
useful  will  become  this 
kinetograph. 
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CH  A  I'TKI:      X  X  I  II. 

KOOGA    THE   ALEUT.    \M>    HIS  BIDARKIE. 

tr\O  say  tliat  our  friends  were  startled  by  the  sound  of 
J_  these  rifle-shots  in  that  wilderness,  which  but  a  min- 
nte  before  they  would  have  sworn  did  not  contain  a 
human  being  other  than  themselves,  but  feebly  expresses 
their  astonishment  and  joy.  To  them,  or  at  least  to  Phil 
Ryder,  a  rifle-shot  indicated  the  presence  of  white  men. 
These  must  belong  to  a  vessel  that  would  take  him  and 
his  companions  to  some  point  from  which  passage  might 
be  engaged  for  Sitka.  Thus,  ere  the  breeze  had  dissipated 
the  little  cloud  of  blue  smoke  from  that  second  shot,  all 
the  perplexities  of  the  situation  had  vanished,  and  Phil 
felt  as  though  the  object  of  his  long  journey  were  at 
length  attained.  To  his  amazement  aru  dismay,  the  fig- 
ure that  bounded  into  view  from  behind  a  jutting  point 
of  rock  as  the  reindeer  fell  was  not  that  of  a  white  man, 
but  of  a  native.  Although  he  was  clad  in  hat,  shirt, 
trousers,  and  boots  of  the  quality  adopted  by  all  who 
lead  rough  out-of-door  lives,  his  short  figure,  dark  skin, 
and  broad  face  proved  him  to  be  a  full-blooded  Aleut. 

If  the  castaways  were  surprised  to  see  him,  he  was 
equally  so  at  their  appearance,  and  at  sight  of  them 
stopped  short  in  his  tracks.  Then  with  a  glance  at  his 
reindeer  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  dead,  he  slowly  ad- 
vanced toward  where  they  stood. 

Serge,  with  extended  hand,  stepped  forth  to  meet  him, 
and,  in  the  Russian  trade  patois  common,  to  that  coast, 
told  him  how  glad  they  were  to  see  him,  and  asked  how 
he  happened  to  be  in  that  place. 

He  replied  that  his  name  was  Kooga,  that  he  had  come 
alone  in  his  bidarkie  from  Oonga  Island  to  act  as  hunter 
for,  and  keep  supplied  with  food  during  the  next  three 
months,  a  party  of  sea-otter-catchers  who  were  daily  ex- 
pected to  reach  that  neighborhood  from  Oonalaska. 

Having  in  turn  learned  who  the  strangers  were,  and 
expressed  his  gratification  at  meeting  them,  Kooga  turned 
his  attention  to  his  game,  which  he  proceeded  to  skin 
and  cut  up  with  the  utmost  dexterity. 

As  the  others  watched  him  with  hungry  anticipations, 
Serge  continued  to  ply  him  with  questions,  and  thus 
learned  that  he,  like  themselves,  had  been  weather-bound 
on  the  island  by  the  tempest  of  the  past  week,  but  for 
which  his  friends  would  long  since  have  arrived.  Now 
he  thought  they  would  leave  Oonalaska  in  the  traders' 
schooner  that  very  day,  and  that  the  next  one  would 
witness  their  arrival  off  that  point  of  Oonimak  nearest 
the  little  outlying  island  of  Saanak,  where  are  the  best 
sea-otter  grounds  of  the  coast. 

"  He  also  says,"  continued  Serge,  interpreting  this  com- 
munication for  the  benefit  of  the  others,  "that  after 
leaving  her  hunters  the  schooner  will  run  out  to  Saauak, 
where  she  will  cache  a  store  of  provisions  for  their  use, 
and  will  then  return  to  Oonalaska,  not  to  come  back  for 
three  months." 

''What  a  splendid  chance  for  us !"  cried  Phil.  "It  is 
exactly  such  a  one  as  we  have  been  wanting.  Talk 
about  bad  luck  now!''  he  added,  with  a  sly  glance  at 
Serge.  "It  seems  to  me  ours  couldn't  be  much  better 
than  it  is  if  we  had  arranged  it  to  suit  ourselves." 

Serge  paid  no  attention  to  this  remark,  for  he  was  lis- 
tening attentively  to  Kooga,  who  was  again  talking,  and 
saying  that  in  four  days  from  that  time  another  trading- 
srhooner  bound  for  Oonalaska  I' rum  the  eastward  was  due 
to  pass  close  to  the  north  side  of  Oonimak  Island. 
*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  74'.t. 


"lietter  and  better!"  exclaimed  Phil,  when  this  was 
translated.  "  \Ye  surely  can't  miss  them  both,  and  must 
In-  taken  oil  1>\  one  or  tile  other.  I  hope  it  will  be  by 
the  sea-otter  fellow,  though,  as  I  should  dearly  love  to  see 
something  of  thai  hunting." 

"  And  I,"  said  .lalap  Coombs,  "hope  it  will  be  by  the 
other  one.  seeing  as  it  will  be  so  much  handier  to  load 
our  seal-skins  into  her." 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  them  !"  replied  Phil,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  we  must  take  the  north- 
side  schooner." 

"You  speak  as  if  you  were  certain  of  catching  either 
one  you  wanted,"  laughed  Serge;  "but,  for  my  part,  I 
think  there  is  a  big  chance  of  missing  both  of  them. 
They  may  pass  in  the  night,  or  in  a  fog,  or  too  far  out  to 
notice  our  signals.  Now  I  propose  that  we  divide  into 
two  parties,  and  watch  at  both  ends  of  the  island  at  once. 
If  Mr.  Coombs  is  willing  to  remain  in  camp  at  the  north 
end,  you  and  I  can  go  with  Kooga  to  the  south  end, 
where  we  may  have  a  chance  to  see  something  of  sea- 
otter-hunting.  If  at  the  same  time  we  can  catch  that 
schooner,  and  persuade  her  to  come  round  to  this  side  of 
the  island,  we  sha'n't  need  the  other.  If  we  miss  her,  or 
she  refuses  to  take  us,  we  shall  still  have  plenty  of  time 
to  get  back  here  before  the  other  is  due." 

"  Good  for  you,  Serge!"  shouted  Phil.  "  That's  an  im- 
mense scheme,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  didn't  think  of  it 
myself,  only  I  never  do  think  of  things  until  afterwards." 
"  It  shows  the  result  of  a  sea-training,"  said  Jalap 
Coombs.  "I  was  jest  a-considering  of  that  same  plan, 
and  would  have  laid  it  afore  all  hands  arter  dinner, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  thing  to  be  thought  of  fust. 
So  now  if  our  oakum-colored  friend  will  give  us  a  hunk 
of  his  meat,  we'll  lay  a  course  for  our  own  galley  fire 
over  yonder.  Arter  stowing  a  cargo  of  grub  we'll  con- 
sider what's  the  next  thing  to  be  did." 

"  That  suits  me  exactly,"  agreed  Phil,  who  had  been 
casting  longing  eyes  at  the  tempting -looking  venison, 
"and  the  sooner  that  plan  is  carried  out  the  better.  So 
open  negotiations  at  once — won't  you,  Serge,  like  a  good 
fellow?  I  don't  believe  I  ever  was  more  nearly  starved." 
Serge  laughed,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  Kooga,  informed  his  companions  that  the  native 
was  perfectly  willing  to  go  with  them  to  the  barrabkie, 
and  that  they  were  welcome  to  all  the  meat  they  wanted, 
as  his  bidarkie  would  not  hold  half  of  it.  The  fact  is 
that  the  young  Aleut  was  fully  as  hungry  as  they,  and 
possessed  of  an  equal  longing  for  fresh  meat,  the  gale 
having  so  interfered  with  his  hunting  as  to  compel  him 
to  live  on  shell-fish  ever  since  he  reached  the  island. 

This  being  settled,  all  four  loaded  themselves  with  ven- 
ison and  followed  Kooga's  lead  to  the  place  where  he  had 
made  his  lonely  and  cheerless  camp,  and  where  his  bi- 
darkie was  carefully  hauled  up  on  the  beach  beyond  high- 
water  mark.  His  shelter  was  a  tiny  A  tent,  supported  by 
paddles  and  spears,  and  pitched  in  the  lee  of  a  huge  bowl- 
der. A  quantity  of  moss  heaped  within  it  had  formed 
for  him  a  bed  similar  to  that  of  our  castaways.  He  had 
not,  however,  been  able  to  make  a  fire,  his  supply  of  tin- 
der being  wet,  and  he  not  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  an  eider-duck's  nest. 

The  bidarkie  excited  Phil's  curiosity  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  never  weary  of  exam- 
ining it.  It  was  one  of  the  two-holed  craft,  and  after  it 
had  been  carefully  launched  and  laden  the  Yankee  lad 
asked  Serge  if  he  thought  Kooga  would  allow  him  to  oc- 
cupy its  vacant  hatch  for  the  short  cruise. 

When  Serge  made  the  request  the  young  native  looked 
dubious,  and  shook  his  head.  He  had  seen  too  many  self- 
eontident  white  men  spilled  into  the  icy  waters  of  that 
coast  from  those  ticklish  craft;  but  as  Phil  insisted,  he 
finally  yielded  a  reluctant  consent.  He,  of  course,  did 
not  know  that  the  white  lad  had  been  considered  the  most 
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expert  canoemaii  in  New  London,  or  that  his  own  canoe 
was  a  tiny  decked  affair  of  cedar  every  whit  as  crank  as 
this  bidarkie.  His  eyes  therefore  opened  wide  with  sur- 
prise as  his  new  companion  stepped  lightly  into  the  canoe 
and  settled  himself  in  its  forward  hatch,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  one  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  such 
things.  "When,  in  addition  to  this,  Phil  seized  a  double- 
bladed  paddle  and  began  to  wield  it  with  the  practised 
skill  of  an  old  canoeman,  the  young  Aleut  actually  laugh- 
ed aloud  with  gratified  amazement. 

As  under  the  influence  of  its  two  well-handled  padtllers 
the  light  craft  shot  away  up  the  strait,  Jalap  Coombs  and 
Serge  watched  it  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  their  com- 
panion should  thus  prove  himself  the  equal. of  a  native 
in  one  of  his  own  especial  lines  of  business.  The  mate 
was  especially  outspoken  in  his  admiration  of  this  feat, 
which  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  him  as  the  navi- 
gating of  a  balloon.  "  I  don't  believe  even  old  Kite  Rob- 
ersoii  hisself  could  have  done  it  any  handier,"  lie  said,  as 
he  resumed  his  burden  of  venison,  and  started  with  it 
along  shore  in  the  direction  of  the  barrabkie. 

The  canoe  reached  a  point  opposite  the  hut  some  time 
before  the  others,  and  when  they  got  there  it  was  already 
unloaded.  Most  of  its  cargo  had  been  transferred  to  the 
hut,  and  its  occupants  were  just  returning  for  the  few 
things  that  were  left.  Among  these  was  Kooga's  rifle, 
which  Phil  picked  up  and  examined  with  interest.  He 
marvelled  to  find  it  so  good  a  one,  for  it  was  a  Winches- 
ter of  the  latest  pattern.  As  he  lifted  it  to  his  shoulder 
and  sighted  it  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  slight  movement 
on  a  small  rock  nearly  half  a  mile  out  in  the  strait.  A 
hair-seal  which  had  been  sleeping  there  had  just  lifted  its 
head.  At  that  distance  it  did  not  look  larger  than  a 
man's  fist. 

Phil  drew  Kooga's  attention  to  it  and  offered  him  the 
rifle,  signifying  by  motions  that  he  should  shoot,  but  the 
native  shook  his  head  decisively,  and  gave  the  former  to 
understand  that  the  mark  was  too  small  for  such  a  dis- 
tance. Upon  this  the  Yankee  lad,  carefully  adjusting  the 
sights  of  the  rifle,  and  assuring  himself  that  there  was  a 
cartridge  in  its  chamber,  took  a  deliberate  aim  and  fired. 

The  seal  dropped  its  head  as  though  it  had  again  gone 
to  sleep,  and  the  native  smiled. 

"Tell  him  to  go  and  get  it,"  said  Phil  to  Serge,  who 
came  up  at  that  moment.  When  the  latter  repeated  this 
request  Kooga's  pitying  smile  changed  to  an  expression 
of  incredulity.  Nevertheless,  he  again  placed  his  canoe 
in  the  water  and  paddled  away.  When  he  returned  with 
the  dead  seal,  shot  directly  through  the  brain,  his  expres- 
sion was  one  of  amazement. 

"He  must  be  the  white  man  who  makes  guns,"  he  said 
to  Serge,  "  and  command  them  to  do  his  will.  Take  him 
away  from  here  soon,  for  if  he  once  gets  among  the  kah- 
lau  [sea-otter]  he  will  leave  none  for  us." 

A  sea- otter  hunt  was,  however,  the  one  thing  upon 
which  Phil  Ryder's  heart  was  most  set  just  then.  Not 
only  that,  but  he  had  determined  to  go  on  one  in  Kooga's 
company. 

CHAPTER     XXIV. 
A   DOUBLE  WATCH    FOR   SCHOONERS. 

KOOGA  the  Aleut  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  and  the 
following  night  with  his  new-found  friends.  The  dinner, 
to  which  all  of  them  had  looked  forward  with  such  inter- 
est, proved  a  great  success.  From  his  bidarkie  the  young 
native  produced  a  small  brass  kettle,  in  which  they  made 
a  venison  stew  that  they  ate  with  mussel-shell  spoons. 
He  also  brought  forth  a  basket  so  exquisitely  woven 
of  native  grasses  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight.  In  this 
was  his  choicest  treasure,  a  brick  of  tea,  such  as  the 
Western  Aleuts  procure  from  Russian  traders,  and  which 
they  guard  with  most  jealous  care.  From  tin.:,  after  the 
stew  had  disappeared  and  the  kettle  was  thoroughly 


cleansed,  he  treated  himself  and  his  friends  to  a  brewing 
of  the  fragrant  leaf. 

In  the  mean  time  bits  of  venison  and  seal  meat  were 
cooking  and  being  eaten  on  all  sides,  while  Kooga  every 
now  and  then  allowed  himself  an  extra  relish  in  the  shape 
of  a  strip  of  raw  seal  blubber.  He  also  showed  the  oth- 
ers how  to  roast  the  larger  reindeer  bones,  and  extract 
from  them  the  marrow,  which  Phil,  tasting  for  the  first 
time,  pronounced  "immense." 

After  dinner,  it  having  been  decided  that  Serge's  plan 
should  be  carried  out,  and  a  quantity  of  food  having  been 
prepared  both  for  taking  and  for  leaving  behind,  the  two 
white  lads  and  their  native  guide  made  an  early  start 
for  the  south  side  of  the  island  the  next  morning.  Jalap 
Coombs  remained  at  the  barrabkie,  to  which  they  promised 
to  return  in  a  day  or  two,  or  at  least  before  the  four  days 
at  the  expiration  of  which  a  schooner  might  be  expected 
on  that  side  should  have  elapsed. 

Phil  and  Kooga,  who  had  struck  up  a  wonderful  in- 
timacy, went  in  the  bidarkie,  which  also  carried  their 
very  simple  camp  outfit,  while  Serge  followed  down  the 
shore  of  the  strait. 

As  the  little  party  set  forth,  Jalap  Coombs  called  after 
them,  "  Mind,  hoys,  and  get  back  as  quick  as  ever  ye  can, 
either  with  or  without  the  schooner,  for  we'll  be  tumble 
lonely — me  and  old  Kite  Robersou  will." 

Owing  to  the  intricate  and  dangerous  navigation  of 
Krenitzin  Strait,  which  necessitated  long  detours  and 
occasioned  many  delays,  the  bidarkie  did  not  reach  the 
south  side  of  the  island  much  before  Serge,  who  had  put 
in  twenty  miles  or  so  of  tramping  without  a  halt. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  pitch  the  little  tent  and 
collect  materials  for  a  fire,  which  Kooga  lighted  without 
difficulty  by  means  of  an  old-fashioned  flint  and  steel, 
his  tinder  being  now  perfectly  dry.  Drift-wood  was  so 
scarce  on  that  side  of  the  island  that  they  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  a  very  small  blaze.  It  was  suf- 
ficient, however,  to  boil  water  for  a  kettle  of  tea,  and 
this,  with  a  few  strips  of  dried  venison  toasted  on  the 
coals,  constituted  a  meal  that  even  Phil  declared  was  bet- 
ter than  some  he  had  eaten. 

After  dinner,  as  there  were  still  some  hours  of  day- 
light left  and  no  schooner  was  in  sight,  Serge,  wishing  to 
try  for  a  halibut  with  one  of  his  home-made  hooks,  pro- 
posed to  Kooga  to  take  him  a  short  distance  from  shore 
in  the  bidarkie — to  which  the  latter  readily  acceded. 

So  they  went  fishing,  and  Phil,  still  incredulous  as  to 
their  success  with  such  rude  tackle,  sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  and  watched  them.  As  he  sat  there  he 
could  not  help  feeling  very  lonely  and  rather  homesick. 
His  thoughts  turned  toward  the  father  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly.  He  wondered  if  he  were  very  anxious  about 
him,  and  whether  he  had  gone  to  Victoria  to  search  for 
him,  or  were  still  awaiting  his  coming  in  Sitka. 

"Oh  dear,"  sighed  the  lad,  "how  wretchedly  I  have 
mixed  things  up,  anyway!  Just  as  Aunt^Ruth  said  I 
would,  too.  No  matter.  I'm  on  the  right  track  at  last, 
and  I  must  reach  Sitka  very  soon  now.  If  I  don't,  it 
won't  be  my  fault,  anyhow.  I  wonder  if  Aunt  Ruth  has 
heard  that  I  am  lost,  and  what  she  would  say  if  she  could 
see  me  at  this  minute." 

Suddenly  he  started  up  in  affright.  The  bidarkie  was 
not  where  he  had  last  seen  it.  What  had  happened; 
Was  he  indeed  alone  in  that  awful  place?  No;  there  it 
was,  and  Phil  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  But  how  far 
away  it  was!  How  could  they  have  gained  such  a  dis- 
tance so  quickly?  Now  it  seemed  to  be  coming  toward 
him  again,  and  at  a  tremendous  speed.  What  could  it 
all  mean?  He  rubbed  his  eyes  to  be  sure  they  were  not 
playing  him  false.  That  they  were  not  was  proved  by  a 
sight  of  the  frail  craft  right  abreast  of  him,  but  madly 
dashing  past,  and  above  the  surge  of  breakers  the  shouts 
of  his  companions  came  faintly  to  his  ears. 


THE  LIGHT  CRAFT   SHOT   AWAY  UP  THE   STRAIT. 


For  nearly  an  hour  were  the  erratic  movements  of  the 
bidarkie  continued,  and  then  slowly  and  heavily  it  ap- 
proached the  shore.  Phil  ran  back  and  down  the  round- 
about way  leading  to  the  beach  to  meet  it.  When  he 
reached  the  water's  edge  he  found  the  others  already  on 
shore,  and  just  lauding  a  halibut  so  huge  that  both  the 
white  lads  estimated  it  to  weigh  two  hundred  pounds. 

"You  see,"  explained  Serge,  "we  couldn't  get  it  into 
the  canoe,  or  kill  it,  or  do  anything  except  let  it  tow  us 
round  till  it  was  tired  out.  Finally  we  got  close  enough 
for  Kooga  to  spear  it,  and  then  we  took  our  turn  at  tow- 
ing. The  hook  held,  though,  and  I  don't  believe  it  would 
if  it  hadn't  been  a  good  one." 

"It  certainly  is  a  good  one!"  exclaimed  Phil,  "and  I 
will  never  say  another  word  against  that  style  of  tackle. 
But,  oh,  Serge,  it  was  horrid  here  while  you  were  gone, 
and  I  hope  you  won't  ever  leave  me  alone  in  such  a  place 
again." 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,  I  won't,"  replied  Serge,  heartily. 

After  securing  the  precious  bidarkie  in  a  place  of  safe- 
ty, and  cutting  a  few  steaks  from  the  great  halibut,  the 
three  lads  returned  to  camp,  where  they  passed  their 
evening  in  cooking  and  eating  another  meal. 

As  there  was  a  moon,  the  others  agreed  to  Phil's 
proposition,  born  of  his  recent  resolves,  to  take  turns 
in  watching  all  night  for  the  schooner.  Kooga,  to 
whom  the  plan  was  explained  by  Serge,  was  to  take  the 
first.  Serge  the  midnight,  and  Phil  the  morning  watch. 
This  scheme  was  carried  out  as  arranged,  except  that  the 
rising  sun  found  the  last  watcher  sound  asleep.  Awak- 
ened by  its  warm  beams,  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  sea, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  again.  Then 
he  gave  a  shout  that  brought  the  others  to  his  side. 

The  sight  that  met  their  gaze  was  that  of  a  placid  sea, 
with  a  dozen  bidarkies,  fully  two  miles  away,  stretched 
out  in  a  long  line  on  its  heaving  bosom.  Beyond  them 
were  the  white  sails  of  a  schooner  headed  to  the  eastward. 


"How  could  she  have  got  past  without  you  seeing 
her?"  asked  Serge. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Phil,  "unless  it 
was  that  I  had  closed  my  eyes  for  a  minute.  You  see,  I 
was  so  awfully  sleepy  that  I  had  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
to  keep  them  open.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what,  though : 
Kooga  and  I  will  go  out  and  overtake  those  bidarkies  and 
find  out  when  the  schooner  is  coining  back.  We  can 
catch  them  easy  enough,  for  they  seem  to  be  waiting  for 
something.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  going  to 
make  a  surround,  which  is  what  I  want  to  see." 

"Well,"  agreed  Serge,  hesitatingly;  "but  don't  you 
think  I'd  better  go,  as  I  can  understand  what  they  say?" 

"Oh,  that  '11  be  all  right,"  replied  Phil,  confidently. 
"There  are  sure  to  be  some  among  them  who  can  speak 
enough  English  to  tell  me  what  I  want  to  find  out." 

"  And  you  will  be  back  before  night?" 

"  Of  course.      Probably  inside  of  a  couple  of  hours." 

Serge  hurriedly  explained  Phil's  proposal  to  Kooga, 
and  that  shrewd  native,  glad  to  have  the  company  of  so 
mighty  a  hunter  as  the  Yankee  lad,  willingly  agreed  to 
show  him  how  sea-otters  are  captured. 

Then  he  hastily  collected  his  weapons,  and  taking  with 
him  a  few  strips  of  dried  meat  to  be  eaten  as  they  went, 
the  young  Aleut  led  the  way  to  the  cove. 

Phil,  also  snatching  up  some  strips  of  meat,  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  Serge  went  down  to  see  them  off. 

"  Don't  forget,  Phil,  that  you're  to  be  back  before  dark !" 
he  shouted,  as  the  light  craft  shot  out  from  the  cove. 

"Never  you  fear,  old  man!" 

He  who  was  left  climbed  up  to  the  place  Phil  had  oc- 
cupied the  evening  before,  and  watched  the  fleet  of  bidar- 
kies  until  all  of  them  had  vanished  in  the  dim  distance. 
Then  with  many  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
just  pursued,  Serge  turned  slowly  away  to  prepare  his 
solitary  breakfast. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE     BOSTON    SCHOOL     REQIflENT. 


BY    W.   KEELING. 


ONE  of  the  features,  to  the  boys  at  least— the  greatest 
feature  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  each  year 
— is  the  street  parade,  manoeuvring,  dress  parade,  and  in- 
spection of  the  Boston  School  Regiment.  The  regiment, 
which  for  thirty  years  has  constituted  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  Boston's  High  and  Latin  schools,  is  an  organ- 
ization distinctively  an  adjunct  of  Boston's  school  system. 
No  other  city  in  the  country  has  a  regiment  of  public- 
school  boys,  and  few  have  military  drill  in  their  public 
schools. 

Each  year  a  day  is  set  in  the  month  of  May  by  the 
school  committee  for  the  parade  of  the  regiment.  This 
year  the  day  named  was  May  18th.  Parade  day  is  one 
of  great  interest  to  Bostouians.  Even  those  whose  resi- 
dence in  the  city  has  been  but  a  few  years  seem  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  paternal  pride  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  young  "school-boy  soldiers."  No  regiment  of  State 
militia  can  claim  so  much  attention  upon  parade  as  these 
1600  uniformed  and  well-drilled  bovs. 


The  regiment  usually  forms  in  Montgomery  Square,  in 
front  of  the  English  High-School,  and  the  march  over 
the  route  begins  about  10.30  in  the  morning.  The  last 
street  on  the  route  is  aristocratic  old  Beacon  Street,  and 
up  this  street,  past  the  State-house  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
they  [march  to  the  wide  gates  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Common,  and  out  upon  the  parade-ground.  Here  they 
perform  the  evolutions  that  are  concluded  with  the  dress 
parade.  The  parade-ground  is  separated  from  outsiders 
by  two  lines  of  rope  on  the  hill  overlooking  it.  The 
inner  rope  keeps  from  the  parade-ground  all  who  have 
no  business  with  the  regiment.  From  this  rope  for  about 
two  hundred  yards  up  the  hill  there  is  a  reserved  space 
for  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  boys,  and  then  an- 
other rope,  carefully  guarded  by  policemen,  shuts  out  the 
thousands  of  indirectly  interested  spectators.  Admission 
to  the  reserved  space  is  by  tickets,  which  are  issued  by  the 
school  committee,  and  given  to  the  boys  for  distribution. 

The    introduction   of  military    drill    into   the   public 
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schools  of  Boston  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  martial  spirit 
engendered  by  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1801  Amos 
ence,  Martin  Brimmer,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Kali-,  and  srvor.il  othor  distinguished  eili/.ens,  established 
(In-  Massachusetts  Rifle  Club,  llir  object  of  which  was  to 
insli-ucl  and  to  fit  men  to  be  ollicrrs  in  tin-  volunteer 
then  organizing  in  the  Stale.  Hobart  Moore, 
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an  "llicer  in  the  militia,  was  engaged  as  drill-master.  In 
1K(M  the  men  who  had  organized  the  riile  club  petitioned 
I  ho  school  board  to  permit  the  introduction  of  military 
drill  into  the  public  schools.  They  agreed  to  pay  for  an 
instructor  and  rent  a  hall  for  one  year,  as  an  experiment, 

The  year's  work  demonstrated  the  experiment  to  be  a 
wise  one.  It  was  decided  to  establish  the  drill  regularly, 
confining  it  to  the  Latin  and  the  High  schools  through- 
out the  city.  General  Hobart  Moore  was  appointed  in- 
structor, and  held  that  position  until  his  death  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  month.  He  was  Brigadier-General  of 
the  Massachusetts  militia  for  seven  years,  and  a  thorough 
tactician. 

There  are  at  present  eight  High  Schools  in  Boston,  in 
which  there  are  about  16(10  boys.  The  military  classes 
are  divided  into  one  battalion  of  eight,  two  of  seven,  and 
one  battalion  of  ten  companies.  The  two  central  and 
largest  High  Schools  in  the  city  are  the  English  High  and 
the  Latin  School.  The  Latin  School  is  the  only  one  that 
fits  the  pupils  directly  for  Harvard  College.  From  these 
two  schools  are  chosen  by  election  each  year  the  Colonel 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment,  one  furnishing 
the  Colonel,  the  other  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  the 
choice  of  each  alternating  between  the  schools,  so  that 
the  highest  officer  is  elected  from  one  of  the  schools  every 
other  year.  The  other  officers  are  elected  every  year  by 
the  boys  from  the  various  schools  in  which  the  battalions 
or  companies  may  be  located. 

Before  the  boys  reach  the  High  Schools  they  have  re- 
ceived preliminary  military  instruction,  which  fits  them 
for  carrying  the  musket  and  wearing  the  sword.  The 
tactics  are  substantially  those  used  in  the  regular  army. 
Military  drill  in  the  High  Schools  is  compulsory,  though 
of  course  the  feelings  of  the  parents  are  given  due  respect, 
and  exceptions  made  in  some  cases. 

The  arms  and  equipments  consist  of  1500  breech-load- 
ing muskets,  which  were  sent  to  the  factory  and  cut  down 
to  the  required  lengths  for  cadets.  There  are  two  lengths, 
adapted  to  the  different  ages  of  the  boys.  The  cadets 
wear  the  belt  and  bayonet  scabbard.  The  officers  wear  a 
double-breasted  sack-coat  of  dark  blue  cloth,  with  stand- 
ing collar.  The  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Majors 
wear  two  rows  of  buttons,  nine  in  each  row,  while  for  the 
(.'a  plain  and  First  and  Second  Lieutenants  there  are  only 
seven  buttons  in  each  row.  The  three  higher  officers 
wear  three  double  strips  of  one-quarter-inch  gold  braid 
running  the.  length  of  the  cuff,  with  a  small  button  in  the 
angle  of  each  strip.  A  collar  clasp  of  crossed  swords  is 
on  each  officer's  coat.  The  trousers  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  coats,  with  one-quarter-inch  gold  braid  on 
the  seams.  The  non-commissioned  officers  wear  silver 
cord  on  the  trousers. 

The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  this  year  was  elected  from 
the  English  High  School,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hill,  from  one  of  the 
advanced  classes.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rand,  Jun.,  a  Latin  School  Senior.  The  school  regiment 
has  no  band  of  its  own,  but  there  is  always  a  well- 
equipped  and  thoroughly  trained  drum  corps.  On  parade 
day  special  hands  are  hired.  About  ten  days  after  the 
annual  street  parade  there  are  prize  drills  of  the  battal- 
ions  in  Mechanics'  Hall  for  four  days,  each  battalion 
drilling  from  two  to  five  o'clock  of  the  four  afternoons. 
When  these  drills  are  over  military  work  for  the  year  is 
practically  over,  and  not  until  the  canvassing  for  officers' 
positions  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  term  does 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  fairly  awake. 


<  IIAPTER   I. 

'  TT  is  singularly  unfortunate,"  sighed  Mrs.  Cameron, 
_L   as  she  folded  a.  letter  which  she  had  just  read  and 
replaced  iu  its  envelope. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother?''  asked  her  son,  looking 
up  from  the  morning  paper. 

"Give  this  letter  to  Mr.  Cameron,  and  then  you  may 
leave  us,  William,"  .she  remarked  to  the  servant. 

William,  the  colored  man,  who  had  lived  in  the  family 
for  years,  would  have  liked  to  know  what  was  in  the  let- 
ter that  caused  an  additional  cloud  to  rest  on  his  mis- 
tress's face,  but  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  noise- 
lessly leave  the  room. 

Philip  Cameron  read  the  letter,  which  bore  a  foreign 
post-mark.  Then  he  looked  at  his  mother. 

"  So  Otto  is  dead,  poor  fellow  !"  he  said. 

"It  is  singularly  unfortunate!"  she  repeated. 

"  That  he  is  dead — yes." 

"And  that  the  children  are  coming." 

"That  two  granddaughters,  the  children  of  your  only 
daughter,  are  coming  to  you  ?" 

"You  perhaps  forget,  Philip,  that  Myra  died  to  me 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  she  made  that  unfortunate  mar- 
riage and  went  abroad  to  live.  You  were  too  young  at 
the  time  to  understand  what  it  was  to  me  to  have  my 
daughter  marry  a  German." 

"  I  was  fifteen,  quite  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Otto  von  Dalbersdorf  was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow. 
As  to  his  ancestry,  it  was  probably  far  better  than  our 
own.  The  joke  of  it  was  that  his  father  should  have  cast 
him  off  for  marrying  an  American,  and  that  you  should 
never  have  forgiven  Myra  for  marrying  a  German." 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  joke,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
stiffly;  "and  though  I  did  not  forgive  Myra,  I  sent  her 
money.  But  the  terrible  grief  of  ten  years  ago  makes  me 
averse  to  having  children  in  the  house,  Philip." 

"I  know,  mother,"  said  her  son,  gently;  "but  why  not 
think  how  happy  it  would  have  made  little  Noel  to  have 
them  come  here?" 

"Don't  mention  his  name,  Philip!"  cried  his  mother. 
"I  cannot  bear  it.  If  he  had  died  it  would  have  been 
easier,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  beyond  endurance." 

"But  we  must  think  of  Myra's  children,"  said  Philip, 
"  who,  I  understand,  are  on  their  way  to  us  now." 

"That  is  the  unfortunate  part  of  it.  There  is  no  stop- 
ping them." 

"  But  you  would  not  wish  to  stop  them,  surely,  mo- 
ther?" said  her  son,  quickly,  looking  at  her.  Then  he 
read  the  letter  again,  aloud: 

"LONDON. 

"  DEAR  GRANDMOTHER,— Our  father  is  dead.  While  he 
was  ill  he  wrote  to  our  grandfather  who  lives  in  Ger- 
many telling  him  about  us,  but  the  answer  did  not  come 
until  after  he  died,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  grandfather 
does  not  care  to  see  us,  and  it  would  have  made  papa  feel 
so  badly.  So  we  are  coming  to  you.  I  know  you  will 
take  care  of  us,  for  you  are  mamma's  mother,  and  so  you 
must  he  very  kind.  It  seems  funny  that  we  have  never 
seen  you,  but  mamma  had  your  picture,  and  used  to  tell 
us  about  you.  [Philip  paused  here  a  moment  and  glanced 
at  his  mother,  but  she  said  nothing.  He  continued.]  And 
we  love  you  very  much.  We  have  not  much  money,  for 
papa  did  not  have  a  great  deal ;  but  Mr.  Lessing,  a  friend 
of  papa's,  is  going-to  lend  us  the  money  to  come  over,  and 
is  going  to  bring  us  as  far  as  New  York.  We  sail  on  the 
15th  in  the  Deutschland.  Rose  sends  her  love,  and  I  am 
your  affectionate  granddaughter, 

"  IIlLDKOARDE  LOUISA  VON  DALBERSDORF. 

"  P.S. — It  is  dreadful  without  papa." 
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"  Poor  children  !"  said  Philip,  when  he  had  linished  it. 
"  Poor  children!" 

"They  don't  give  me  the  opportunity  to  refuse,  as  they 
did  their  German  grandparent,"  remarked  Mrs.  Cameron. 

"Mother,  don't  make  yourself  out  more  hard-hearted 
than  you  really  are,"  exclaimed  Philip.  "  I  shall  go  on 
to  New  York  at  once  to  meet  them  when  they  arrive. 
The  steamer  is  due  to-day.  Poor  little  things!  It  is  hard 
enough  for  them  to  lose  their  father,  let  alone  coming  to 
a  strange  land.  And,  mother,  of  course  you  will  be  nice 
to  them." 

Philip  went  to  his  mother  and  put  his  arm  around  her. 
He  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  ventured  to 
caress  the  stately  old  woman. 

"I  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  the  word  'nice' 
in  this  connection,  Philip.  I  shall  not  forget  that  they 
are  my  granddaughters,  and  shall  treat  them  as  such, 
though  their  coming  Is  a  great  inconvenience  and  an- 
noyance to  me.  What  train  will  you  take  to  New  York?" 

The  letter  which  caused  so  much  agitation  had  been 
written  with  painstaking  care  in  a  little  London  lodging- 
house,  by  a  young  girl  who,  though  only  fourteen,  had 
already  begun  to  feel  the  responsibilities  of  life.  Since 
her  mother's  death,  four  years  before,  she  had  kept  house 
for  her  father — not  an  easy  matter  with  so  little  money — 
mended  his  clothes,  and  looked  after  Rose  with  motherly 
care.  And  now  her  father  was  dead,  and  she  and  her 
little  sister,  who  was  three  years  younger  than  herself, 
were  going  to  a  strange  laud,  to  relatives  whom  they 
had  never  seen. 

"I  don't  want  to  go,  Hilda,"  said  Rose.  "I  would  a 
great  deal  rather  stay  with  Mrs.  Billings." 

"But  we  have  not  enough  money,  Rose,"  replied  her 
sister. 

"  We  could  earn  some.  You  could  give  music  lessons, 
and  I  could  tend  the  door  for  Mrs.  Billings.  It  would 
be  fun  to  show  people  the  rooms  and  say,  '  Two  and  six- 
pence a  week,  ma'am,  and  fuel  thrown  in,'  "  and  Rose  im- 
itated Mrs.  Billiiigs's  voice  to  a  nicety. 

Hildegarde  smiled,  and  then  looked  sad  again. 

"Papa  would  not  like  that.  He  told  us,  you  know, 
that  he  thought  our  grandmother  Cameron  would  be 
kind  to  us  some  day  after  he  was  gone.  He  said  to  wait 
for  that,  and  not  write  to  her  until  then,  though  I  can't 
understand  why,  for  of  course  grandmother  would  have 
liked  to  have  papa  come  too,  he  was  so  perfect." 

"  Hilda,  I  think  there  must  have  been  something  about 
papa  that  made  his  relations  not  like  him,  for  you  know 
Grandfather  von  Dalbersdorf  wouldn't  have  us." 

"  Rose!"  cried  Hildegarde,  with  flaming  cheeks — "Rose 
von  Dalbersdorf,  don't  you  ever  dare  say  such  a  thing 
again!  Papa  was  the  most  perfect  man  that  ever  lived. 
You  know  very  well  that  the  secretary,  or  whoever  he 
was  that  wrote  that  letter,  said  that  grandfather  had 
seven  sons  and  daughters  to  provide  for,  so  of  course  he 
would  not  want  us  too.  And  it  is  quite  right  that  we 
should  go  to  mamma's  family.  You  know  how  kind 
Uncle  Phil  has  always  been  to  us,  and  sent  us  lovely 
presents.  I  want  to  see  him.  And  grandmother  has 
sent  money  to  us,  though  she  has  written  stiff  letters,  but 
perhaps  American  ladies  write  that  way.  But — oh, 
dear!"  And  Hildegarde  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears 
that  would  come  into  her  eyes.  As  she  had  said  in  her 
letter,  it  was  so  dreadful  without  papa. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  sailing,  and  the  good-byes 
were  said  to  Mrs.  Billings  and  to  the  maid  of  all  work, 
who  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron  and  wished  them 
good  luck. 

And  at  last  the  weary  voyage  was  over,  and  they  were 
slowly  steaming  up  New  York  Bay,  looking  with  wonder- 
ing eyes  at  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  forest  of  shipping, 
and  the  stately  Statue  of  Liberty. 


"America  is  a  free  country,  isn't  it,  Hilda?"  asked  Rose. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hildegarde,  dreamily,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  strange  sights. 

"And  are  we  Americans  now?" 

"  I  suppose  we  are." 

"  I'm  going  to  ask  grandmother  or  Uncle  Phil  the  first 
thing,"  said  Rose,  with  decision. 

And  then  came  the  bustle  of  arrival,  and  before  long 
they  were  on  dry  land  once  more.  A  great  many  people 
were  waiting  with  glad  and  eager  faces  for  the  friends 
whom  they  were  expecting,  and  Hildegarde  looked  at 
them  somewhat  enviously.  She  did  wish  that  some  one 
could  have  come  to  meet  them  ;  but  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Mr.  Lessiiig,  with  whom  they  came  over, 
would  put  them  on  the  train  for  Philadelphia,  and  they 
would  be  met  when  they  arrived  there.  Mr.  Lessing  had 
written  to  their  uncle  about  it. 

And  just  at  that  moment  Hildegarde  saw  a  young  man 
elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  looking  to 
right  and  left  as  if  he  were  trying  to  find  some  one. 

"Rose!  Rose!"  exclaimed  Hildegarde,  quickly.  "Do 
you  see  that  gentleman  with  the  brown  eyes  and  brown 
mustache?  Doesn't  he  look  like  mamma?  And  he  is 
coming  towards  us!" 

And  then  the  gentleman  stopped  in  front  of  them,  and 
looked  at  them  keenly. 

"I  am  looking  for  my  two  nieces,"  he  said.  "Their 
name  is  Von  Dalbersdorf.  Can  you  tell  me — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  little  cry  of  delight. 

"You  are  Uncle  Phil,  then!  Our  name  is  Von  Dal- 
bersdorf. I  said  you  looked  like  mamma." 

Philip's  hearty  greeting  made  the  little  foreigners  feel 
at  home  at  once.  Mr.  Lessing  was  introduced,  and 
thanked  for  his  care  and  kindness,  and  good-by  said  to 
him.  Their  small  amount  of  luggage  was  hunted  up, 
and  before  very  long  they  were  off  for  Philadelphia, 
where  Mrs.  Cameron  had  lived  all  her  life,  as  had  sev- 
eral generations  of  her  ancestors  before  her. 

Philip  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful  for  the  travellers 
that  by  the  time  they  drove  up  to  the  door  of  their 
grandmother's  house  Hildegarde  and  Rose  felt  as  if  they 
had  always  known  him. 

"Is  grandmother  like  you?"  asked  Rose,  nestling  up 
to  him. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  answered.      "  She  is  very  tall  — 

"Well,  you  are  that!"  interrupted  Rose. 

—and  very  stately,"  continued  her  uncle.  "  And  let 
me  tell  you,  dear  children,  that  she  does  not  show  all 
that  she  feels,  and  if  she  seems  a  little  stiff  at  first,  you 
must  not  think  it  is  because  she  is  not  glad  to  see  you." 

Poor  Philip  was  doing  his  best  to  prepare  his  nieces 
for  the  cool  reception  that  he  feared  was  awaiting  them. 

"She  is  mamma's  mother,"  said  Hildegarde,  "so  of 
course  she  must  be  very  nice." 

But  in  her  heart  she  dreaded  the  meeting,  for  she  was 
very  shy.  And  from  what  Uncle  Phil  said,  the  grand- 
mother must  be  rather  formidable. 

The  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  a  large  and  imposing- 
looking  house.  Opposite  spread  a  wide  open  space  filled 
with  trees  that  looked  like  the  country.  But  large  lamps 
gleamed  here  and  there,  and  her  London  experience  told 
Hildegarde  that  it  was  a  public  park  of  some  kind. 

The  door  was  opened  by  William,  the  old  colored  man, 
who  beamed  with  delight  when  Mr.  Philip  introduced 
him  to  "Miss  Myra's  daughters."  And  then  they  walked 
along  a  broad  hall,  past  a  dimly  lighted  room  that  seemed 
filled  with  pictures  and  other  lovely  things,  and  up  a 
llig'ht  of  stairs.  Half-way  up  there  was  a  landing  which 
led  to  a  i-oom  the  door  of  which  was  hung-  with  heavy 
curtains. 

Philip  held  aside  the  portiere,  and  signed  to  his  nieces 
to  enter. 

They  saw  sitting   by  the    (ire   a  woman  with   silvery 
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'MOTHER,"  SAID  PHILIP,  "THIS   IS    HILDEGARDE-AND   THIS  IS  ROSE." 


hair,  who  rose  as  they  came  into  the  room,  and  stood 
waiting  for  them  to  come  to  her.  She  was  very  tall, 
and  her  face  was  pale  and  sad,  with  calm  regular  fea- 
tures, and,  as  Eose  expressed  it  afterwards,  "eyes  that 
were  so  unsmiling1." 

Mrs.  Cameron  saw  two  girls  dressed  in  somewhat 
shabby-looking  black  clothes.  One,  the  elder,  had  long 
flaxen  braids  and  blue  eyes ;  the  other,  merry  brown 
eyes,  and  a  tangled  mass  of  red-l>ro\vii  curly  hair  sur- 
rounding her  rosy  face,  for  even  a  rough  voyage  had 
not  succeeded  in  taking  the  color  out  of  Rose's  cheeks. 

"  Mother,''  said  Philip,  taking  a  baud  of  each  child  and 
leading  them  to  her,  "  this  is  Hildegarde,  Myra's  elder 
daughter,  and  this  is  little  Rose." 

Mrs.  Cameron  studied  each  face,  and  then  kissed  it 
coldly  on  the  cheek.  "You  are  a  thorough  German 
trirl,"  she  said  to  Hildegarde.  "Rose  is  more  like  our 
family.  Did  you  have  a  comfortable  voyage?  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  go  to  your  room  at  once,  as  dinner  will 
soon  be  ready,  and  I  like  punctuality.  Philip,  kindly 
touch  the  bell." 

Philip  obeyed,  talking  about  the  journey  as  he  did  so, 
and  trying  to  make  the  children  feel  at  ease.  Hildegarde 
looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry.  Rose,  quite  undis- 
turbed, gazed  at  her  grandmother. 

"How  very  different  you  are  from  our  mamma,"  she 
remarked,  ''  though  you  are  her  mother.  She  would  run 
to  meet  us  if  we  had  only  been  gone  a  day !  Papa  vised 
to  take  us  to  the  country  sometimes  when  we  had  a  little 
extra  money,  and  mamma  loved  to  have  us  go,  though 
she  was  always  so  glad  to  have  us  come  back.  Now  you 
don't  look  particularly  glad  to  see  us  at  all.  Aren't  you, 
grandmother?'' 

"Hush,  Rose!"  said  Hildegarde,  hurriedly. 

"  But  aren't  you  glad  to  see  us,  grancliiiotlirr.'" 

"  Of  course  she  is  glad,"  put  in  Philip.  "You  can't 
expect  my  stately  mother  to  run  to  meet  you,  my  child!" 

The  entrance  of  a  maid  created  a  diversion. 

"  Take  Miss  Hildegarde  and  Miss  Rose  von  Dalbersdorf 
to  their  room,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  CaiiM-ron,  "and  see  that 
they  are  ready  for  dinner  at  the  appointed  time." 

Jane  had  also  been  with  the   family  for  many  years, 


and  her  heart  warmed 
towards  the  motherless 
little  foreigners,  for  sin- 
also  had  known  and  loved 
"Miss  Myra." 

"This  was  your  mo- 
ther's room,  my  dears," 
she  said,  leading  the  \\;iy 
to  a  room  over  the  libra- 
ry, where  they  had  left 
their  grandmother,  "and 
I  hope  you'll  be  happy 
here." 

Hildegarde  looked  about 
her  with  awe.  Had  her 
mother  really  lived  in  this 
room?  "Is  it  just  the  way 
she  had  it?"  she  asked, 
timidly. 

"Very  much  the  same. 
Only  her  pictures  and  lit- 
tle things  were  sent  to 
her  after — after  she  got 
married." 

Rose,  meanwhile,  was 
examining  the  furniture 
and  appointments  of  the 
room.  "  This  is  much  bet- 
ter than  Mrs.  Billings's, 
Hilda,"  she  said.  "Do 
you  remember  what  a 

horrid  old  wash-stand  we  had  there?     And  no  bureau  at 
all.      On  the  whole,  I  think  I  like  the  change." 

When  they  went  down  to  dinner  Mrs.  Cameron  scru- 
tinized them  carefully.  Their  black  dresses  were  cer- 
tainly very  shabby  and  badly  made.  She  must  see  to 
their  clothes  to-morrow.  Her  granddaughters,  unwel- 
come though  they  were,  must  be  dressed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  position. 

The  dinner  table,  with  its  glittering  glass  and  silver, 
was  a  revelation  to  the  children,  and  as  usual  Rose  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  her  opinion. 

"  My.  grandmother!  Aren't  you  grand  here?  Why, 
Mrs.  Billings  couldn't  begin  to  have  such  nice  things, 
even  when  her  friends  were  coming  to  tea.  And  this  is 
very  good  soup.  At  Mrs.  Billings's  we  never  could  af- 
ford— 

"Rose!"  interrupted  Hildegarde. 

"Suppose  we  forget  Mrs.  Billings  for  a  time," said  Mrs. 
Cameron,  coldly. 

"Forget  Mrs.  Billings!"  repeated  Rose.  "Why,  we 
oughtn't  to  forget  her,  when  she  was  so  good  to  us. 
When  we  thought  it  so  strange,  grandmother,  that  you 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  us,  and  did  not  send  us  any 
money,  she  was  just  as  kind  as  she  could  be,  and  said  it 
was  no  matter  about  paying  her  for  the  lodgings  till  you 
sent  it.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  forget  Mrs.  Billings, 
do  you,  Uncle  Phil?" 

"  I  think  it  would  be  very  nice  to  send  Mrs.  Billings  a 
pn  s.  lit,"  replied  her  uncle,  "  and  we  will  see  about  choos- 
ing one  very  soon.  But,"  with  a  view  to  changing  the 
subject,  "do  you  not  speak  German?  Your  English  is  re- 
markably good  for  the  little  German  girls  that  you  are." 
"  Ja  wohl,  ich  spreche  Deutsch, "  said  Hildegarde,  her 
face  lighting  up  as  she  turned  towards  her  uncle. 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  not  speak  that  outlandish  tongue 
in  my  presence,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron.  "  I  have  most  dis- 
agreeable associations  with  the  language." 

"  But,  mother,  you  are  behind  the  times,"  said  her  son, 

trying  to  speak  lightly.      "German  is   the   fashionable 

language  at  present.      French  is  nowhere  in  comparison." 

"I   have   old-fashioned   notions,"  said   Mrs.  Cameron, 

stiffly. 
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"Is  America  a  very  free  country?"  asked  Rose,  who 
had  not  spoken  for  some  moments,  being-  engaged  with 
her  dinner. 

"  So  it  is  said,"  returned  her  uncle. 
'  'Free 'means  that  every  one  does  as  he  likes?"  con- 
tinued Rose. 

"  With  some  limitations,  yes." 

"Are  we  Americans?" 

"  You  certainly  are,"  remarked  her  grandmother.  "  If 
you  make  your  home  with  me  you  are  to  be  Americans, 
and  nothing  else." 

"What  fun!"  said  Rose,  meditatively.  "If  we  are  to 
be  nothing  but  Americans  we  can  do  just  as  we  like,  and 
will  not  have  to  mind  anybody.  Why,  we  could  talk 
German,  grandmother,  if  \ve  wanted  to,  because  we  are 
free  Americans;  but  of  course  we  won't,  as  you  don't  like 
the  language.  Now,  if  our  German  grandfather  had  felt 
like  having  us,  and  we  had  lived  with  him,  we  should 
have  had  to  toe  the  mark,  I  bet  a  sixpence.  It  will  be 
much  nicer  here." 

William  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  pantry  to  hide  the 
smile  that  broke  over  his  face.  Philip  laughed  outright, 
but  Mrs.  Cameron,  graver  than  ever,  said : 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  remember  that  American  children 
are  taught  to  obey,  and  also  to  pay  some  respect  to  their 
elders.  You  are  talking  entirely  too  much,  and  your 
language  is  more  suited  to  Billingsgate  than  to  a  refined 
dinner  table." 

"Oh,  grandmother,  Mrs.  Billings  didn't  have  a  gate!" 
exclaimed  Rose,  turning  her  brown  eyes  in  wonderment 
on  her  grandmother.  "She  lives  in  town,  you  know,  so 
of  course  it  was  a  door.  But  perhaps  you  don't  know 
that  London  is  a  city."  Then,  as  if  to  excuse  her  grand- 
mother's apparent  ignorance,  she  added,  "Noel  didn't 
know  much  about  it  till  he  got  there." 

"  Who  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Cameron,  in  a  strange  voice. 

Philip  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  while  William 
paused  in  his  ministrations,  and,  forgetful  of  his  duties, 
stared  at  the  child. 

Rose  was  quite  unconscious. 

"  Noel,  the  boy  that  came  over  011  the  steamer." 

"What  was  his  last  name?"  asked  her  uncle. 

"  I  don't  know.      Do  you,  Hilda?" 

"No,  we  never  heard  it,"  replied  Hil- 
degarde.  "They  were  French,  I  think, 
for  the  aunt  always  talked  French  to 
him  ;  but  he  spoke  English  to  us.  He 
was  a  nice  boy,  and  he  looked  something 
like  Rose." 

"Grandmother,  what  makes  you  look 
so  funny?"  said  Rose. 

Mrs.  Cameron  rose  from  the  table. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room,"  she  said  to 
her  son.  "  Good-night,  children.  Jane 
will  see  to  it  that  you  are  comfortable. 
Philip,  please  come  to  me  later." 

Her  son  opened  the  door  for  her.  Then 
he  came  back  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
fire. 

"You  say  this  boy  was  from  France 
that  you  saw  on  the  steamer?" 

"  Noel?     I  don't  know,"  said  Rose. 

"  Do  you,  Hilda?" 

"No,  except  that  they  spoke  French, 
and  the  aunt  looked  like  a  French  wo- 
man. He  did  not  talk  much,  but  he 
seemed  to  like  to  be  with  us.  His  aunt 
followed  him  about  a  good  deal.  We 
told  her  one  day  we  were  coming  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  after  that  we  never  saw 
much  of  him.  She  hurried  him  off  to 
the  cabin,  and  said  he  was  sick.  We  did 
not  even  see  him  to  say  good-by." 


That  night  when  Jane  was  helping  them  to  undress, 
Rose  said,  suddenly, 

"  What  makes  our  grandmother  look  so  sad?" 

"  La,  Miss  Rose,"  said  Jane,  "she's  had  that  much 
trouble  she'd  orter  look  sad !" 

"Was  it  about  anybody  named  Noel?" 

"  La,  Miss,  don't  ask  me !" 

"But  who  was  Noel?" 

Jane  did  not  answer  at  all  this  time.  She  busied  her- 
self about  the  room. 

''  Hilda,"  said  Rose,  when  they  were  alone,  "we've  got 
to  find  out  about  Noel.  It's  a  mystery." 

"  Ach,  liebe!"  replied  Hiklegarde,  in  German:  "there 
are  many  mysteries.  Mein  Vater,  mein  theuer  Vater, 
I  need  thee !" 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


A   EOGUE'S  LIFE. 

BY  W.  M.  BANGS. 

BEHIND  the  heavy  iron  bars  which  formed  the  front 
of  his  own  particular  pen  in  the  elephant-house  in 
the  Central  Park,  Tip,  the  unmanageable,  stood  swinging 
his  great  head  or  uneasily  swaying  his  body  from  side  to 
side.  With  his  little  but  wicked  eyes  he  looked  at  his 
many  visitors  apparently  with  as  much  curiosity  as  his 
visitors  looked  at  him.  His  huge  ears  he  held  extended 
at  right  angles  to  his  head,  as  though  to  hear  the  first 
murmur  of  any  menace  to  him,  or  even  any  whisper 
of  adverse  comment  or  criticism;  and  there  was  much 
more  than  mere  curiosity  in  his  very  wide-awake  eyes. 
He  had  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  elephants 
in  America,  standing  full  nine  and  a  half  feet  high,  and 
weighing  about  five  tons;  but  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
cellence and  value  as  a  superior  example  of  his  kind,  he 
was  on  trial  for  his  life.  In  his  thirty-three  years  of  liv- 
ing he  was  said  to  have  put  eight  men  to  death,  and  not 
long  ago  he  manifested,  if  not  a  strong  desire,  at  least  a 
willingness  to  add  a  ninth  to  his  list.  But  this  ninth, 
who  happened  to  be  his  keeper,  was  not  willing  to  be  so 
added,  and  he  denounced  Tip  to  his  superior  officers,  who 
reported  the  case  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Parks. 
Tip  was  born  in  Asia ;  but  it  is  not  probable  his  ugly  tem- 
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]>c'r  was  developed  in  his  days  of  freedom,  for  ulmosl  in 
his  babyhood  lie  was  raptured,  mid  became  the  property  of 
the  Kin^  of  Italy.  Either  the  climate  of  sunny  Italy  did 
not  suit  liiii).  or  he  had  a  great  longing  for  the  wild  and 
untrammelled  life  he  no  doiiht  i  bought  his  due.  At 
all  events,  he  did  not  take  kindly  lo  the  restraints  of  civ- 
ilization, and  he  hecame  too  unruly  to  continue  the  play- 
thing of  a  King,  and  then  1  lagenbeek,  the  famous  Ger- 
man animal-trainer  and  dealer,  became  his  owner.  While 
tin-  property  of  Hagenbeek.  Tip  hecame  the  victim  every 
spring  of  uncontrollable  Ills  of  anger  or  temper,  and  in 
Ih'-s.'  tits  he  succeeded  in  killing  four  men.  Mr.  Hagen- 
beck  was  quite  willing  to  part  with  him  when  Adam 
Forepaugh  saw  him  and  made  an  offer  for  him  a  dozen 
years  or  so  ago.  Upon  the  voyage  over  Tip  misbehaved 
himself  sadly.  He  broke  one  set  of  chains;  but  this  was 
replaced  by  another,  and  he  was  landed  safely.  For  a 
while  Forepaugh's  men  were  able  to  keep  him  in  subjec- 
tion, or,  at  least,  to  prevent  any  serious  outbreak.  He 
was  now  a  large  and  handsome  animal,  very  attractive  to 
the  patrons  of  the  circus.  During  this  time,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  herd  of  elephants  in  the  ring,  it  was  the 
habit  of  his  trainer  to  seat  himself  upon  Tip's  tusks,  and 
so  be  carried  away  aloft  after  each  performance.  But 
this  kind  of  life  was  not  good  for  his  bad  temper,  and 
one  spring  he  broke  his  chains,  and  charging  one  of  his 
keepers,  killed  him.  In  the  following  spring,  without 
any  warning,  he  struck  with  his  trunk  a  boy  who  hap- 
pened to  pass  too  near  his  stall.  The  boy  was  killed  in- 
stantly. A  week  later  he  killed  his  keeper  in  the  same 
way,  and  again  in  another  spring  he  killed  one  more  of 
Forepaugh's  men. 

On  January  1,  1889,  Adam  Forepaugh  presented  him 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Parks  had  indeed  an  "elephant  on  their  hands."  He  had 
not  been  the  property  of  the  city  many  months  when  he 
took  it  into  his  wicked  head  that  the  partition  between  his 
stall  and  the  neighboring  one,  containing  another  ele- 
phant, had  better  be  removed,  and  he  charged  it.  Three 
feet  of  one  of  his  tusks  was  splintered.  When,  after 
a  few  days,  he  became  comparatively  quiet,  his  keeper 
trimmed  the  splintered  tusk,  and  sawed  off  three  feet  of 
the  other.  Later  the  tusks  were  shortened  again  to  about 
two  feet  in  length,  as  long  as  it  was  deemed  safe  to  leave 
them.  One  spring  morning  three  years  ago,  when  his 
keeper  went  into  his  pen  to  feed  him,  he  snapped  his 
chains,  seized  the  keeper  with  his  trunk,  flung  him  to  the 
ground,  and  was  about  to  trample  on  him,  when  the  keep- 
er's cries  for  help  brought  a  policeman,  who  was  able  to 
drag  him  away.  Afterward  the  keeper  entered  the  pen, 
subdued  the  brute  with  his  elephant-hook,  fitted  heavier 
chains  upon  him,  and  thrashed  him  soundly.  Since  then 
Tip  has  amused  himself  at  intervals  or  has  vented  his 
anger  by  breaking  heavy  wooden  beams  or  the  bars  of 
his  pen  or  snapping  the  chains  which  were  meant  to  bind 
him.  But  nothing  very  serious  or  dangerous  to  human 
life  happened  until  about  two  weeks  ago.  The  animal 
had  become  stubborn  and  disobedient,  and  a  keeper,  fear- 
ing trouble,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  supplement  the 
body  chain  with  a  sort  of  martingale  running  to  the 
tusks,  and  another  which  fastened  one  of  his  fore  legs  to 
two  of  the  front  bars  of  the  pen.  He  entered  the  pen  to  put 
a  chain  about  one  of  the  hind  legs.  Tip  struck  him  with 
one  of  his  tusks,  knocking  him  down  against  the  iron 
partition.  Tip  plunged  at  him;  but  this  time  the  chains 
held,  and  the  keeper  was  able  to  draw  himself  between 
two  of  the  bars,  and  so  escape  a  horrible  death.  No  one 
dared  to  enter  the  pen  afterward. 

That  was  about  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  In  Tip's 
defence — for  he  had  defenders — it  was  said  that  his 
trouble  was  due  to  improper  handling,  and  that  he  had 
been  chained,  and  had  been  given  no  exercise  for  three 
years. 


The  official  was  asked  by  a  visitor  how  they  punished 
Tip. 

"Punish  him?'' he  repeated.  "  We  can't  punish  him  ' 
He  lias  got  tin;  best  of  us.  If  we  should  try  to  punish 
him  without  Mrs  I.  getting  another  chain  around  one  of  his 
hind  legs  he  would  tear  the  house  down.  And  we  can't 
get  near  him  to  fasten  that  chain." 

"Oh!"  was  the  rejoinder.  "Then  there  is  not  much 
security  in  these  bars?" 

"He  would  break  them  all  down  if  he  should  take  it 
into  his  head  to  do  so." 

The  visitor  looked  with  increased  interest  at  the  others 
who  now  crowded  the  space  reserved  for  them,  separated 
from  a  vicious  and  dangerous  animal  only  by  a  barred 
partition  which  he  could  easily  throw  down. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  subject  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners could  find  no  good  reason  to  let  Tip's  career  on 
earth  be  continued,  and  in  due  time  he  was  poisoned. 
It  was  a  difficult  matter,  for  Tip  had  the  sagacity  of  his 
kind,  and  he  rejected  most  of  the  poisoned  vegetables  or 
fruit  given  him  at  intervals  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  the  afternoon  one  dull  day  a  week  ago.  At  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  poison  was  placed  in 
a  ball  of  bran — Tip's  favorite  food.  This  he  swallowed, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead. 


HOW  TO   MAKE  A  BELL   ELECTRIC   TELE- 
PHONE FOR    EIGHT   CENTS. 

BY  MORTIMER  A.  LOPEZ. 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  what  you  will  need.  First, 
an  old  soap-box:  second,  a  piece  of  curtain  pole; 
third,  a  piece  of  wire  from  an  old  electric  bell;  fourth, 
an  empty  spool;  fifth,  an  old  tintype;  sixth,  nine  screws, 
cost  three  cents;  seventh,  a  piece  of  steel  rod,  cost  five 
cents.  Total,  eight  cents. 

Cut  from  an  old  curtain-pole  a  piece  6i-  inches  long, 
and  into  one  end  of  it  bore  a  hole  with  your  one-inch  bit 
just  as  deep  as  your  empty  spool  is  long.  When  this  is 
done,  change  your  bit  to  the  half-inch  one,  and  continue 
boring  with  this  the  hole  started  with  the  one-inch  bit, 
until  you  have  gone  clear  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  pole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Take  great  care  to  have 
these  holes  in  the  centre  all  the  way  through. 

Now  lay  this  piece  aside,  and  select  from  your  soap-box 
the  smoothest  side  that  has  no  painting  on  it.  You  will 
probably  find  this  to  be  a  -g-inch  board.  Mark  out  on  it 
a  circle  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  within  this  another 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Between  these  two  circles  bore 
four  small  holes,  c  c  c  c,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  circles  bore  a  half-inch  hole  clear  through  the 
board.  Cut  this  disc,  of  which  the  larger  circle  forms 
the  circumference,  out  of  the  board.  This  is  readily  done 
by  first  sawing  it  out  roughly,  cutting  it  down  to  its  cir- 
cular shape  with  your  penknife,  and  finally  smoothing  it 
off  with  sand-paper.  This  done,  you  must  scoop  out  of 
this  disc  to  the  depth  of  ^  inch  all  the  wood  in  the  space 
shaded  in  Fig.  1.  This  is  easily  clone  with  a  hammer  and 
chisel,  but  can  be  accomplished  with  a  little  more  diffi- 
culty with  your  knife.  When  finished,  a  cross  section  of 
this  disc,  which  you  will  call  X,  will  look  like  Fig.  2. 

Make  another  disc  exactly  the  same  as  disc  X,  with  the 
exception  that  the  hole  in  the  centre  must  be  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  outside  of  your  curtain-pole,  and  call  it 
disc  Y. 

Now  take  the  body  of  your  telephone,  and  in  the  end 
marked  A,  Fig.  4,  you  must,  to  the  depth  of  lj  inches, 
make  square  the  hole  which  is  now  round.  When  this 
is  done  you  will  have  in  the  end  A  a  square  hole  -J  X-J  X 
lj  deep.  Next  take  a  piece  of  wood  -Jx^  and  f  of  an 
inch  long,  and  into  one  end  of  it,  T  (Fig.  3),  bore  a  hole 
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i  inch  in  diameter  and  £  inch  deep.  Along  tlie  entire 
length  of  two  opposite  sides  of  tin's  block  cut  two  shallow 
grooves,  z  z.  Call  this  block  V. 

Cut  from  the  same  piece  of  pole  from  which  you  got 
the  body  of  your  'phone  a  disc  of  -j-inch  thickness,  and 
through  which  you  must  bore  the  five  holes  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  Bore  these  holes  before  sawing  off  the  disc,  so  as 
to  avoid  danger  of  splitting.  Call  this  disc  U. 

Take  the  disc  which  you  called  Y,  and  after  applying 
a  little  glue  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  hole  in  its  centre 
slip  it  over  the  end  b  of  the  body  of  the  'phone,  until  the 
gouged-out  part  is  flush  with  the  top,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
While  this  is  drying  you  can  prepare  your  magnet. 

First  buy  a  piece  of  round  steel  rod  6  inches  long  and 
J  inch  in  diameter.  See  that  the  ends  are  filed  off  per- 
fectly flat,  and  take  it  to  the  nearest  electric-light  station 
and  ask  them  to  make  a  magnet  of  it  for  you.  Select  an 
empty  spool  (such  as  cotton  usually  conies  wound  on) 
that  will  fit  tightly  over  your  bar  magnet.  Close  to  each 
end  of  the  spool  saw  a  slit  all  the  way  round,  going  as 
deeply  as  you  can  without  cutting  into  the  hole  in  the 
centre.  Cut  out  with  your  knife  all  the  wood  between 
these  slits.  Your  spool  will  now  look  like  Fig.  6,  the 
dotted  lines  showing  the  part  cut  away.  With  a  strip 
of  sand-paper  rub  down  the  core  of  this  spool  until  it  is 
a  mere  shell  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  in  one  end  of  this  spool  bore  two  holes  in  the  po- 
sitions in  ii,  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Bore  these  holes  with  a 
piece  of  red-hot  wire,  otherwise  you  will  split  the  wood. 
This  spool  is  to  be  wound  with  insulated  copper  wire. 

The  efficiency  of  your  telephone  depends  on  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wire  used,  if  you  use  wire  from  an  old 
electric  bell,  you  must  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  breaks 
and  kinks  in  it,  and  also  that  the  insulation  is  all  right. 

After  carefully  unwinding  the  wire  from  your  bell,  take 
one  end  of  it  and  pass  it  through  the  hole  n,  Fig.  7,  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  of  your  spool,  drawing  about 
12  inches  of  the  wire  through  the  hole,  and  winding  it 
011  a  piece  of  paper,  so  as  to  avoid  getting  it  tangled. 
Wind  the  rest  of  the  wire  on  the  spool  in.  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  cotton  which  was  on  the  spool  when 
it  was  first  bought,  being  very  careful  to  see  that  each 
turn  lies  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  neighbor,  and  that 
the  turns  of  one  layer  do  not  sink  below  into  those  of  the 
layer  beneath.  Wind  as  tightly  as  you  can.  When  you 
are  12  inches  from  the  end  pass  it  through  the  other  hole 
in,  Fig.  7,  and  wrap  it  around  a  piece  of  paper. 

You  are  now  ready  to  put  the  'phone  together.  Take 
the  spool  which  you  have  just  wound  and  slip  it  (with 
the  end  from  which  the  ends  of  the  wire  emerge  down) 
ovef  the  magnet  until  the  latter  protrudes  about  -j-1^  inch 
out  of  the  other  end  of  the  spool.  Unwrap  the  ends  of 
the  wire  from  the  paper  and  wind  them  around  a  wire 
nail,  so  that  when  the  nail  is  withdrawn  and  the  wire 
stretched  a  little  it  will  form  a  spiral  as  shown  at  S,  Fig.  9. 
This  will  prevent  the  wire  from  slipping  oaek  through 
the  holes  m  and  n  and  unloosening  on  the  spool.  Be 
careful  in  stretching  not  to  pull  it  out  so  far  as  to  produce 
kinks.  Now  take  the  magnet  with  the  spool  on  it  and 
drop  it  into  the  body  of  the  'phone,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
carefully  bringing  the  ends  of  the  wire  through  with  it 
"at  the  same  time. 

Next  take  your  block  V,  Fig.  3,  aiid  putting  a  drop  of 
glue  in  the  hole  T,  slip  it  over  the  free  end  of  the  magnet, 
as  shown  at  F,  Fig.  9,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  ends 
of  the  wire  out  through  the  grooves  z  z  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  block.  Screw  a  3-inch  round-head  brass  screw 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  other  end  of  the  block  as  far 
as  it  will  go  without  disturbing  the  magnet  (see  C,  Fig.  9). 
Remove  this  screw  and  file  off  -£  of  an  inch  of  its  point, 
and  also  see  that  the  middle  hole  of  the  disc  U  (which 
hole  must  be  exactly  in  the  centre)  is  just  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  body  of  the  screw.  Take  this  disc  with  the 


screw  in  it  to  a  tinsmith  and  have  him  solder  a  thin 
washer  to  the  screw  while  the  head  is  snug  against  the 
disc,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

Having  bought  six  f-inch  flat-head  iron  screws  and 
two  -g-inch  round-head  brass  screws,  take  your  disc  U 
and  pass  the  free  end  of  one  of  the  magnet  wires  throu°-h 
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one  of  the  holes,  J  (Fig.  5)  and  the  other  wire  through 
the  hole  diametrically  opposite,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Now 
screw  the  middle  screw  (which  is  held  by  the  washer  to 
the  disc)  into  the  hole  in  the  block  V  which  you  made 
when  you  screwed  it  into  the  block  before.  Into  the 
hole  J,  Fig.  8,  through  which  you  have  passed  one  of 
the  magnet  wires,  insert  one  of  the  |-inch  brass  screws, 
and  screw  it  until  it  has  partially  entered  the  sides  of  the 
body  of  the  'phone.  Strip  the  insulation  from  the  pro- 
truding end  of  the  magnet  wire,  and  after  brightening  it 
with  a  piece  of  sand-paper,  wind  it  two  or  three  times 
around  the  screw  between  its  head  and  the  disc,  and  cut 
off  the  projecting  end  close  to  the  screw.  Do  the  same 
with  the  other  magnet  wire.  Insert  two  of  your  -|-inch 
iron  screws  into  the  two  remaining  holes  and  screw  them 
home. 

Cut  from  an  old  tintype  a  circular  disc  2f  inches  in 
diameter  and  rub  the  picture  off  with  emery-paper.  This 
will  form  the  diaphragm  of  your  'phone.  Place  this  dia- 
phragm 011  top  of  the  disc  Y,  which  is  glued  to  the  body 
of  the  telephone,  and  on  top  of  this  place  the  other  disc 
X,  with  the  side  marked  O,  Fig.  2,  down.  Screw  the 
discs  together  with  the  four  remaining  screws  through 
the  holes  c  c.  Before  putting  on  the  disc  X  scoop  out 
of  the  side  P,  Fig.  2,  a  space  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow 
bowl,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  telephone  is  now  finished  with  the  exception  of  a 
coat  of  black  paint.  As  this  telephone  can  be  used  both 
as  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  two  such  instruments  in  order  to  establish  com- 
munication between  two  places.  No  battery  is  required 
with  this  'phone. 

In  order  to  set  up  your  line,  bring  two  insulated  lines 
of  wire  between  the  points  to  be  joined  and  connect  them 
with  your  'phone  by  fastening  them  to  the  two  brass 
screws  already  attached  to  the  two  lines  from  the  spool. 
You  must  find  its  proper  distance  for  the  magnet  from 
the  diaphragm  by  turning  the  centre  screw  at  the  back 
until  you  get  the  magnet  in  the  position  in  which  you  can 
hear  best. 


HIS  task  \vas  done;   the  final  page 
Had   from   his  fingers  fluttered. 
"  Yrl    is   it    finished,  aft  IT  all?" 

Tin1   1'arson.  musing,  muttered. 
"Or  is  thcie  not  on  every  theme 

Still   something  to  be  said — 
Some  question   to   lie  answered  still?" 
Twas  late:  he  dropped  his  weary  quill, 
And  eke  his  learned  head. 

The  pages  of  his  manuscript 

Flew  open  with  a  whir; 
He  heard  among  the  rustling  leaves 

Disputing  voices  stir, 
And  out  there  stepped  with  flirt  and  fliug 

A  troop  of  tiny  fellows. 
A  scholar's  gown  one  gravely  wore, 
And  one  a  herald's  trumpet  bore, 

And  one  a  pair  of  bellows. 

Out  spake  the  first,  a  pygmy  sprite, 

But  pert  and  consequential. 
"Of  all  our  little  baud,"  quoth  he, 

"I  am  the  most  essential. 
Without  my  help,  how  tongues  would  fly, 

How  pens  run  on   apace! 
The  all-important  Comma,  I 
The  talking,  scribbling  world  supply 

With  needed  breathing-space." 


"Ho!  ho!"  the  Exclamation  cried, 

"How  arrogant  a  notion! 
Why,  but  for  me  the  world  would  burst 

With  unexpressed  emotion! 
I  voice  its  joy,  its  grief,  its —       "  Hold  !" 

Broke  in  the  Semicolon. 

"We  do  not  know,  though  proud  our  claims- 
Colon  and  I — just  where  our  names 

Are  writ  high  Honors  roll  on." 

"Who  does?"     Below  his  breath  the  Dash 

Was  heard  to  interpose. 
And  loud  among  the  rivals  all 

The  angry  bickering  rose, 
Till  spoke  the  reverend   Period, 

And  put  a  stop  to  wrangling: 
"I,  only  I,  may  justly  claim 
The  prize  of  that  transcendent  fame 

For  which   you  all  are  augling. 

"I  represent  the  world's  belief, 
Its  linal  affirmation. 


Conclusions,  facts,  are   mine."      "Indeed?" 

l.ou    laughed    Interrogation. 
"And  would  you  hold  your  sway  alone, 

And  stop  the  clocks  of  time? 
Bid  earth  with  all   its  mystei\ 
Exist,  on  ancient  history, 

Xor  ever  forward  climb? 

"Nay,  hear  my  claim.     Whatever  else 

Yon  please  to  say  about  me. 
I  am  the  children's  dearest  friend  : 

They  could  not  live  without  me. 
I  stand  for  that  inquiring  mind 

Which  always  'wants  to  know'; 
I  search  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  seas; 
Columbus,  Luther,  Socrates — 

They  loved  nie  long  ago. 

"Who  asks  may  learn;  who  seeks  may  find; 

I  hold  the  golden  key 
To  all  the  doors  of  knowledge  locked, 

The  gates  of  mystery. 


The  spirit  of  the  age,  by  me 

The  wheel  of  life  is  whirled. 
I  and  the  children,  victors  we, 
For  step  by  step  triumphantly 

We  carry  on  the  world!" 

A  pause — then  loudly  rang  the  cheers 

For  victory  undoubted. 
"The  children  and  the  Question-mark 

Forevermore !"  they  shouted. 
The  lamp,  expiring,  gave  a  gasp ; 

The  sound  the  circle  broke, 
And  hack  in  headlong  haste  they  skipped, 
And  hid  within  the  manuscript. 

The  Parson  sighed,  and  woke. 

The  lamp  was  out;  the  fire  was  low. 

"Good  lack!"  the  Parson  muttered. 
"My  sermon  put  myself  to  sleep 

Ere  ever  it  was  uttered." 
He  rubbed  his  eyes;  he  shook  his  head, 

,  "  Some  dreams  are  strangely  true. 
Forsooth,  a  clever  dream !"  said  he. 
And  as  he  told  the  tale  to  me, 

I  tell  it  here  to  you. 
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HOW   A   WAR  =  SHIP'S    ARMOR     IS     MADE. 


BY  FRANKLIN  MATTHEWS. 


IT  requires  a  great  amount  of  intense 
heat,  a  lot  of  tremendous  pounding', 
much  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  a 
great  deal  of  good  judgment  and  skilled 
labor  to  make  a  plate  of  armor.  The 
fires  must  be  so  hot  that  the  temperature 
runs  often  as  high  as  3000  degrees  Fahr., 
the  pounding  or  pressing  must  be  so 
vigorous  as  sometimes  to  equal  a  press- 
ure of  14,000  tons,  aud  the  chemical 
knowledge  must  be  of  the  most  expert 
and  delicate  kind,  the  result  of  years 
upon  years  of  experiment.  And  when 
a  large  plate  of  the  best  modern  armor 
is  finished,  it  will  be  a  block  of  moder- 
ately soft  steel  perhaps  17  inches  thick, 
7i  feet  tall,  from  6  to  12  feet  long,  al- 
loyed with  a  certain  amount  of  nickel 
to  make  it  tough,  and  hardened  on  its 
face  with  a  preparation  of  carbon  to 
make  its  exposed  surface  brittle.  This 
block  of  metal,  weighing  perhaps  from 
25  to  30  tons,  but  not  large  enough  of 
itself  to  be  very  imposing,  will  cost  from 
$15,000  to  §20,000.  And  that  is  only 
one  plate  of  armor  which  goes  with  oth- 
ers to  protect  a  ship. 

The  best  place  to  see  how  armor  is 
made  is  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  the  works  of  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company  are.  This  establishment 
was  not  only  the  first  to  make  modern 
armor  in  this  country,  but  has  been  the 
most  successful  in  preparing  the  de- 
fences for  our  battle-ships.  The  first 
impression  that  you  receive  as  you 
enter  these  works  that  lie  along  the 
beautiful  Lehigh  River,  covering  hun- 
dieds  of  acres  with  long  barren-looking 
buildings  aud  scores  of  chimneys  and 
big  furnaces,  is  that  outside  of  the  build- 
ings it  is  a  place  filled  with  noisy  little 
locomotives  and  a  confusion  of  rail- 
road tracks;  that  inside  the  buildings  it 
is  a  place  of  fierce,  turbulent,  and  fasci- 
nating fires  on  every  hand,  and  that  heat 
such  as  you  never  imagined  existed, 
and  beautiful  colors  such  as  you  never 
thought  fire  contained,  beset  you  at  ev- 
ery turn.  In  every  big  building  you 
will  also  notice  large  travelling-cranes, 
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which  you  will  fed  like  dodging  :is  they  speed  up  mid 
dou  11.  picking  up  here  :i  great  mass  of  metal  and  deposit- 
ing il  there  as  easily  and  almost  as  (pilckly  as  a  big'  hawk 
would  swoop  down  upon  a  ehieken  and  take  it  off . 

Before  von  start  to  I. .ok  through  these  immense  works 
\oii  ought .  lo  hear  in  mind  that  seven  years  ago  not  only 
v,  ere  there  no  tools  here  to  use  in  making  armor,  hut  that 
its  processes  were  almost  unknown.  For  this  reason  it 
look  courage  to  invest  millions  of  dollars  in  the  enter- 
prise, when  the  result  was  in  doubt,  and  when  there  was 
no  certainty  that  Congress  would,  continue  to  order  ar- 
mored ships.  That  the  otlieers  of  the  Bethlehem  company 
did  this  was  due  to  one  man  more  than  any  other — Mr. 
\V.  II.  Jacques,  now  the  consulting  and  ordnance  engi- 
neer of  the  company,  but  seven  years  ago  a  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  navy.  Mr.  Jacques  had  been  a  member 
of  a  board  sent  abroad  in  President  Arthur's  administra- 
tion to  investigate  the  production  of  war  material,  and  if 
you  should  go  through  his  splendid  library  at  Bethlehem, 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  guns,  ships,  armor,  the  his- 
tory of  warfare,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  would  not 
wonder  thai,  by  means  of  the  data  he  collected  the  Beth- 
lehem iron  people,  with  true  American  pluck,  went  ahead 
and  soon  distanced  the  world. 

In  making  a  piece  of  armor,  the  trick,  as  it  might  be 
expressed,  is  to  separate  the  iron  from  the  great  mass  of 
impurities  that  exist  in  the  ore;  to  make  that  iron,  when 
comparatively  pure,  into  steel;  to  press  the  steel  and 
harden  it  into  a  compact  mass  of  particles  that  will 
resist  enormous  shock — such  a  shock,  for  example,  as 
when  a  projectile  weighing  1100  pounds,  impelled  by  an 
explosion  of  550  pounds  of  powder,  and  travelling  at  the 
average  rate  of  2000  feet  a  second,  strikes  it.  The  tirst 
operation  in  making  the  armor  is  to  make  the  pig-iron. 
This  is  done  in  a  blast-furnace.  The  ore  is  placed  in  the 
top  of  a  tall  chimney  sort  of  furnace,  with  limestone  and 
other  materials  to  make  a  chemical  change,  and  is  melted 
as  currents  of  hot  air  are  blown  through  it.  Some  of  the 
impurities  are  blown  away;  the  iron  runs  out  at,  the  bot- 
tom into  grooves,  and  is  made  into  pigs,  which  every  one 
has  seen,  and  other  impurities  in  the  form  of  slag  are 
drawn  off  and  thrown  away. 

After  the  pig-iron  is  made,  the  first  real  step  in  making- 
armor  begins.  You  have  been  taken  into  a  long  building 
where  there  is  a  thick  haze,  like  the  atmosphere  in  a 
Western  city.  Picking  your  way  here  and  there,  you 
come  to  a  flight  of  steps,  and  climb  to  a  broad  platform 
half-way  to  the  roof.  Some  one  has  said  that  making 
armor  is  a  mere  matter  of  cooking  and  roasting.  Here 
is  where  the  cooking  is  done.  It  is  in  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, holding  from  fifteen  to  forty  tons  of  metal.  The 
pig-iron,  the  scrap  (which  usually  consists  of  pieces  of  ar- 
mor trimmed  off  and  unused),  the  nickel,  the  chemicals, 
are  all  carefully  weighed  and  proportioned.  The  superin- 
tendent seasons  the  whole  as  delicately  as  a  hotel  chef 
would  his  soup  or  terrapin.  All  the  ingredients  are 
brought  in  on  cars.  As  you  approach  the  furnaces, 
holding  blue  glasses  before  your  eyes,  and  hear  something 
of  the  roar  of  the  consuming  gases  which  do  the  cook- 
ing, you  partly  turn  away.  Scarcely  before  you  get 
used  to  the  place  you  see  ten  or  a  dozen  brawny  men, 
many  of  them  bare-armed  and  red-shirted,  swinging  on 
the  end  of  a  long  steel  spoon,  suspended  from  a  small 
travelling-crane.  They  guide  the  spoon  to  the  cars 
where  the  metals  to  be  cooked  are,  load  them  on,  and 
then,  with  a  slow,  deliberate  walk  and  swing  that  looks 
as  if  they  were  playing  seesaw  as  their  feet  leave  and 
touch  the  floor,  the  metal  is  pushed  toward  the  door  of 
the  furnace.  Now  hold  your  glasses  before  your  eyes. 
A  workman  has  pressed  a  lever,  and  the  door  has  been 
pulled  up.  You  can  see  the  furnace  filled  with  heat 
waves,  cherry-colored,  and  curving  into  mountain  peaks 
and  ranges,  with  lava  running  down  their  sides.  The 


iron    is  approaching  a    liquid   state,  but  as  you   look  the 
door  drops,  ami  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  an  infer- 
no without  danger  to  yourself  escapes  you.      The   next 
furnace  lias   reached   a  white-hot  stage.      For  your  bene 
lil   Mi-.  Jacques  has  the  door  raised.     Seen   through   the 
blue   glasses    the    interior   resembles,   as    it   bubbles    and 
boils,  a   bed   of  lime   which  a  hod-carrier  works  over   in 
sand  on   the   street   as  he  prepares  the  plaster  when  I  he 
water  has   nearly  done  its  work.      How  the  furnace  bub 
hies  and  spurts!     It  is  thick,  like  cream,  and  the  chemi 
cal    reactions  keep   it   in   constant   motion.      It  is   liquid 
steel  now.       The    fires   have   been  heating  it   for  main 
hours.      The  cooking  is  nearly  done,  and  the  chief  cook- 
lias  sampled  and  tested  it,  and  at  last  announces  that   it 
is  read\   to  In-  cast  into  an  ingot. 

Hack  of  tin-  furnace  you  notice  a  sharply  inclimd 
trough  about  a  foot  wide  and  apparently  six  inches  deep. 
At  the  end  of  this  trough  is  a  monster  cup  or  receptacle 
which  has  been  heated  near  I  \  red-hot,  so  that  the  liquid  si  eel 
shall  not  lose  much  of  its  heat.  The  foreman  gives  the 
signal,  the  white-hot  metal,  with  sparks  flying,  races 
down  into  the  big  cup,  the  car  is  moved  along,  the  mass 
goes  into  the  mould,  is  pressed  into  shape,  and  three  days 
later,  when  it  is  cool,  we  find  a  rectangular  block  of  steel, 
say  six  feet  long,  four  feet,  wide,  and  four  feet  thick,  with 
a  sort  of  neck  at  one  end. 

The  ingot  is  now  ready  for  forging,  or  being-  flattened 
out,  and  here  is  where  the  most  picturesque  work  is  done. 
It  is  a  weird  sort  of  place,  filled  with  smoke  and  mysteri- 
ous noises.  In  the  centre  of  the  place  you  see  the  black 
framework  of  an  enormous  hammer  that  towers  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  spreads  its  feet  out  like  a  gi- 
ant come  from  the  region  of  a  nightmare  imagination. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  building  are  numerous  furnaces 
The  door  of  the  building-  opens,  and  a,  fussy  little  loco 
motive  drags  in  the  ingot.  A  travelling-crane  pounces 
on  it,  a  big  steel  cap  is  fitted  over  the  neck,  and  on  the 
end  of  a  long  steel  bar  which  runs  away  from  the  cap 
great  weights  are  placed,  so  that  the  ingot  and  its  coun- 
terweight balance  from  the  crane.  The  ingot  is  then 
turned  toward  a  furnace  door  to  be  reheated  for  work- 
ing purposes,  is  thrust  in  with  the  neck  sticking  out,  and 
the  gas  fires  are  set  going.  It  must  be  heated  gradually 
to  avoid  strains  and  to  make  an  even  density  of  mole- 
cules. It  will  take  seventy  hours  to  heat  that  ingot 
through  and  through,  and  so  you  leave  it  temporarily 
and  turn  to  the  far  corner  of  the  shop.  Here  you  will 
see  a  monster  stationary  engine,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
and  made  in  these  works.  The  three  big  fly-wheels  re- 
volve in  a  whirl,  and  the  engine  is  operating  immense 
pumps,  which  supply  hydraulic  power  to  a  huge  steel 
press.  There  are  two  ways  of  forging.  One  is  by  drop- 
ping a  hammer  for  many  feet  011  a  piece  of  heated  metal, 
and  the  other  is  to  place  the  metal  in  a  press  and  give  it 
a  terrible  squeezing.  The  Bethlehem  Company  uses  both 
ways.  The  biggest  of  these  presses  has  a  power,  as  has 
been  said,  of  14,000  tons.  One  can  readily  understand 
how  a  piece  of  white-hot  steel  can  be  flattened  and  made 
to  curl  up  under  that  force  like  a  piece  of  dough  in  a 
cook's  hand.  As  you  look  you  see  that  a  cylindrical 
forging  about  the  size  of  a  barrel  is  in  the  press.  The 
workmen  have  thrust  an  enormous  knife  that  looks  like 
a  razor  exaggerated  a  thousand  times  across  the  mass. 
The  big  ram  descends  with  a  mocking,  resistless  deliber- 
ation, and  the  knife  is  slowly  crowded  half-way  through. 
The  heated  cylinder  is  then  turned  over,  and  the  knife  is 
pushed  down  to  the  first  cut,  and  with  a  thump  the  steel 
falls  apart  and  becomes  scrap. 

In  another  press  there  is  an  ingot  that  has  become 
partly  cooled.  It  must  be  heated  again.  It  is  swung 
over  to  a  furnace  door,  and  you  are  surprised  to  hear  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  department  say, as  the  furnace  door 
is  lifted:  "I  can't  put  that  into  the  fire  until  the  furnace 
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gets  cooled  off.  The  heat  would  crack  the  ingot."  It 
seems  strange  to  you  that  a  piece  of  metal  made  when 
flattened  to  keep  out  modern  projectiles,  the  like  of  which 
were  not  dreamed  of  in  any  previous  war  ancient  or 
modern,  should  be  cracked  by  bring  put  in  a  fire  which 
it  has  withstood,  and  in  which  it  lias  already  been  placed 
for  two  or  three  days.  One  couldn't,  be  more  careful  of 
the  rarest  bit  of  china  than  these  men  are  of  the  masses 
of  dull  red  metal  that  are  losing  their  glow  and  beginning 
to  look  like  the  ungainly,  unwieldy  things  they  really 
are. 

Now  that  the  door  of  this  reheating  furnace  is  opened, 
stop  for  a  moment  to  look  in  it.  Inside  it  is  made  of 
brick,  and  the  color  is  that  of  beautiful  glowing  yellow. 
The  color  seems  alive.  Over  to  the  right  we  see  three 
or  four  arches.  There  are  little  steps  of  brick  lead- 
ing up  into  them.  Around  the  edge  of  one  of  the  arches 
a  huge  gas  ilame  curls  like  the  tongue  of  a  demon  licking' 
his  chops,  and  then  it  disappears.  The  color  of  the  fur- 
nace deepens  as  the  cool  air  rushes  in;  but  the  mellow 
light  still  fascinates,  and  you  feel  as  you  gaze  at  it  that 
you  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  some  engaging  asbes- 
tos fairy  come  lightly  dancing  down  the  palace  steps 
and  with  her  wand  reveal  untold  beauties  of  the  realm 
of  fire. 

While  you  have  been  looking  at  this  furnace  work- 
men have  been  putting  an  ingot  from  another  furnace 
under  the  great  hammer  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Mr. 
Jacques  touches  your  arm  and  points  to  it,  and  through 
the  haze  you  hasten  near  it.  The  narrow  side  is  up- 
permost. As  the  big  hammer  descends  it  will  pound  the 
steel  and  make  the  ingot  leiiyl.lien.  This  hammer  may 
drop  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet, and  strike  a  fierce  blow  with 
its  125-ton  moving  parts  in  falling  that  distance.  It  may 
be  made  to  strike  only  a  slight  blow,  so  perfect  i.s  the  con- 
trol which  the  workmen  have  over  it.  The  cost  of  this 
hammer  alone  is  nearly  $500,000.  You  see  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  men  standing  about,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  away 
from  the  hammer.  The  counterbalance  part  of  the  ingot 
rests  on  a  little  railroad  car,  and  a  big  crane  sustains  the 
weight  of  the  whole.  As  the  ingot  is  swung-  under  the 
hammer  one  is  surprised  to  see  the  hammer  apparently 
raise  itself.  The  ingot  seems  to  stop  itself  just  at  the 
right  place,  having  turned  itself  half  over  or  moved  itself 
from  left  to  right  or  right  to  left,  as  was  needed.  Some 
unseen  power  has  surely  taken  possession  of  the,  place. 
There  are  no  shouting  of  orders,  no  shrill  signal  whistles. 
Every  motion  under  and  about  the  hammer  must  be 
speedy,  for  the  iron  is  cooling,  and  not  an  instant  must 
be  lost.  You  see  the  hammer  go  up  and  stop.  Then 
you  see  it  fall  with  a  rush.  It  has  given  only  a  light 
blow,  one-fourth  of  its  full  capacity.  The  red-hot  steel 
has  fallen  under  its  blow  as  though  a  giant  had  jumped 
on  it  and  trampled  it  down.  A  subdued  roar  goes  rumb- 
ling through  the  place  and  bounds  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
you  feel  the  ground  shaken  in  an  earthquake.  And 
while  your  astonished  eyes  peer  through  the  smoke  the 
ingot  again  has  inched  itself  mysteriously  along,  the  ham- 
mer has  pulled  itself  up,  and  then  come  another  thump 
and  a  roar. 

If,  now,  you  are  a  close  reader  of  newspapers,  a  smile 
will  spread  over  your  face.  Why?  Because  at  last  you 
have  actually  found  the  famous  "dull  thud."  Here  is 
where  the  dull  thud  lives  and  has  its  being.  This  forge 
shop  is  its  home.  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  choicest 
of  newspaper  myths.  Don't  disbelieve  it;  go  and  see  and 
hear  for  yourselves. 

While  you  are  smiling  over  your  discovery  your  eye 
lights  on  a  very  peculiar  workman.  He  acts  strangely. 
He  seems  to  have  the  St.  Vitus's  dance  or  the  "  rickets," 
and  you  begin  to  get  alarmed  for  his  safety  in  such  a 
place.  You  ask  Mr.  Jacques  who  he  is,  and  he  tells  you 
unconcernedly  that  the  man  is  the  head  workman,  or  the 


"  forgeman,"  as  he  is  called.  He  is  a  tall  thin  man.  in  a 
blue  shirt  and  old  clothes,  and  his  hat  is  drawn  far  down 
over  his  eyes.  His  arms  are  now  thrown  out  into  the 
air  in  quick  jerky  motions.  Now  they  are  down  below 
his  waist,  whirling  and  tossing  about.  Now  they  shoot 
out.  Now  they  are  thrust  upward, now  pulled  dowii.  They 
threaten,  they  persuade,  they  plead,  they  glide,  they  jump, 
they  fight,  and  you  wonder  if  he  is  practising  some  ges- 
tures for  some  great  speech  at  a  strikers'  meeting.  As 
you  look  about  you  see  a  man  perched  up  there  out  of 
the  way,  and  another  tucked  up  here,  and  another  still 
over  in  another  place,  and  they  are  watching  this  ricket  \ 
man  intently.  Looking  closer  you  see  them  moving- 
levers,  and  then  it  is  that  you  guess  the  secret  of  the  mys- 
terious movements  of  the  hammer  and  ingots.  The  man 
with  the  crazy  gestures  is  directing  every  move,  and  in- 
stead of  shouting  or  whistling,  he  controls  the  ponderous 
machinery  by  the  movements  of  his  hands. 

You  are  next  surprised  by  seeing  some  workmen  play 
a  thick  stream  of  water  on  a  thin  part  of  the  plate,  a  part 
that  has  been  shaved  off  for  purposes  of  fitting  or  taper- 
ing. The  water  splutters  and  splutters  until  the  right 
shade  of  color  appears  in  the  whole  ingot,  and  then  the 
forging  goes  on.  Now  and  then  a  man  rushes  up  to  the 
ingot,  and  places  an  upright  steel  rod  against  it  by  means 
of  a  long  handle  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  forging,  and 
then  he  flees  as  if  an  army  was  after  him. 

There  is  one  other  thing  you  should  see  before  you 
leave  the  forging  shop.  It  is  the  method  they  use  in  curv- 
ing these  armor  plates.  As  one  finds  them  bent  and 
ready  to  be  adjusted  to  some  war-ship's  turret  or  sponson 
he  imagines  that  they  are  taken  when  hot,  and  the  edges 
are  bent  down  as  one,  would  bend  a  piece  of  whalebone 
into  a  bow.  He  is  wrong,  for,  instead  of  being  bent  down, 
they  are  curved  up.  Wedges  are  placed  beneath  an  edge 
of  the  plate — very  delicate  work  this  is — the  press  squeezes, 
and  the  edge  curls  up  in  a  curve  that  is  regular.  This 
work  is  followed  up,  and  when  the  task  is  done  the  cylin- 
drical result  is  uniform  and  perfect. 

From  the  forging  shop  the  plate  is  taken  to  the  temper- 
ing shop  for  further  treatment.  If  it  is  to  have  a  bath  of 
carbon,  it  is  heated,  and^annealed  to  make  the  formation 
of  molecules  uniform,  and  it  lies  011  a  bed  of  specially 
prepared  carbon,  which  it  absorbs  to  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch.  If  a  shot  should  ever  get  through  this  part  of 
the  plate,  it  would  pass  on  partly  through  or  perhaps  en- 
tirely through  the  toughened  steel,  but  without  cracking 
it.  This  is  because  of  the  nickel  alloy  in  the  composition. 
If  the  plate  is  not  to  have  a  carbon  bath,  or  is  not  to  be 
"  Harveyized,"  as  the  process  is  called,  after  the  man  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  patent,  the  plate  is  tem- 
pered. This  is  generally  done  by  plunging  it,  heated,  into 
a  bath  of  circulating  oil.  This  accomplished,  the  plate  is 
taken  to  the  finishing  shop,  where  the  rough  edges  are 
sawed  and  planed  off  by  immense  tools  as  easily  as  a  car- 
penter smooths  up  his  cabinetwork.  Then  the  plates  for 
a  certain  ship  are  set  up,  the  holes  for  the  big  bolts  are 
bored,  and  at  last  the  armor  leaves  the  works  and  is 
taken  to  the  ship-yard. 

When  the  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  plates  are  fastened  on  the 
battle-ship  or  armored  cruiser,  after  all  this  work,  you  are 
surprised  to  see  that  they  cover  only  a  small  strip  of  the 
vessel,  extending  a  little  more  than  half  along  its  sides 
amidships,  and  extending  possibly  four  feet  above  the 
water  and  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  below  the  water. 
The  larger  guns  are  also  hidden  in  armored  turrets,  but. 
the  main  body  of  the  ship  is  unprotected,  and  is  made  up 
of  steel  plates  averaging  only  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  smallest  shot  of  another  ship 
would  pierce  this  easily,  and  pass  through  the  vessel,  kill- 
ing any  man  or  any  number  of  men  in  its  path.  The 
armor  is  intended  solely  to  protect  the  boilers,  engines, 
and  guns.  If  it  covered  the  entire  ship,  the  vessel  would 
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be  useless,  because  of  its  enormous  weight.  Thus  you  see 
that  in  naval  fighting  the  boilers  and  engines  seem  to  be 
of  more  importance  than  men,  for  men  can  be  supplied  a 
thousand  times  more  easily  in  a  fight  than  costly  machin- 
ery.   

TliE   WHITE   MICE. 

BY  SEMPER  JONES. 

OH  dear!''  sighed  Alice,  as  she  walked  slowly  into  the 
library,  dragging  her  book-bag  along  the  floor.  "  I 
•wish  I  were  a  boy  or  grown  up  or  rich — or  something!'1 

"Why  not  try  '  something' ?"  inquired  her  mother, 
smilingly.  "What  is  the  matter,  dear?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Alice,  "except  the  Wakefield  Chap- 
ter of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Round  Table  is  going 
to  raise  some  money  for  the  Babies'  Fresh  Air  Fund,  and 
I  can't  do  a  single  thing." 

"I  thought  you  could  do  a  great  many  things,"  said 
her  mother,  smiling. 

"Yes,  but  they're  so  pokey,"  replied  Alice. 

Just  then  in  rushed  Ted,  Alice's  twin  brother,  with  a 
lively  Scotch  terrier  bounding  after  him.  "Down,  Prink." 
shouted  Ted,  "down,  sir!  Here,  mother,  hold  this,  won't 
you,  please,  till  I  make  Prink  behave.  Now,  sir,  you 


come  out  here  and  be  quiet." 
Ted  disappeared,  and  soon  came 
back  without  Prink.  "You  can't 
guess  what  I've  got  in  the  box," 
he  said. 

"  Is  it  alive?" asked  Alice. 
"  Oh,  you  heard  'em  move." 
"No,  I  didn't." 

"Them?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bruce. 
"  Are  there  several  live  creatures 
in  here?" 

"Mice, "replied  Ted. 
"  O— o— u — ch!"  screamed  Al- 
ice, and  Mrs.  Bruce  nearly  drop- 
ped the  box.  "Theodore,"  she 
said,  in  her  sternest  tone,  "  what 
have  you  been  doing  now?" 

"  Why,  they're  white  mice,  of 
course,"  said  Ted,  opening  the 
box  and  showing  the  timid  little 
animals.  ' '  Jack  Waters  has  had 
'em  'most  two  months  and  he  got 
tired  of  'em.  So  I  offered  him 
my  old  knife,  and  he  took  me  up. 
I  didn't  think  lie  would,  but  he 
did.  I  got  'em  for  Alice,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We're  going  to  have 
a  fair,  you  know,  mother;  didn't 
Alice  tell  you?  And  I  thought 
she  might  have  a  side  show  to 
our  Wild  West  like  they  have  at 
the  circus." 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Alice, 
"may  I'.'' 

"I  shall  have  to  think  about 
it,''  replied  Mrs.  Bruce.  "I  am 
afraid  that  people  would  not  pay 
to  see  white  mice." 

"But  we  would  train  "em," 
said  Ted. 

"Train  them?  How?" 
"I  trained  Prink,"  said  Ted, 
and  Mrs.  Bruce  knew  Prink's 
clever  tricks  too  well  to  hesitate 
any  longer.  "If  your  father  has 
no  objection,"  she  said,  "you 
may  try  it,  Ted." 

"Oh,    goody!"     cried     Alice. 

"But  I'm  going  to  help,  if  I've  got  to  exhibit  them  in 
a  side  show  at  the  Wild  West." 

When  Mr.  Bruce  came  home  from  the  office  lie  gave  his 
consent  to  the  plan,  and  the  training  began. 

It  was  not  so  hard,  after  all,  to  teach  the  mice  after  the 
little  creatures  had  become  quite  at  home  with  their 
trainers.  At  first  Alice  used  to  coax  them  to  climb  up  a 
branch  by  holding  a  biscuit  in  advance  of  their  noses. 
The  next  step  was  to  teach  the  mice  to  climb  up  after 
bits  of  pasteboard.  These  were  of  all  colors;  and  after  a 
mouse  had  run  up  and  picked  one  from  Alice's  fingers, 
she  would  give  it  a  few  crumbs  of  cake  or  a  few  grains 
of  sugar.  In  this  way  the  mice  were  taught  that  the 
proper  way  to  get  their  dinner  was  to  run  swiftly  up  a 
stick  and  pick  a  piece  of  cardboard  out  of  a  box.  It  took 
another  week  and  a  hard  struggle  to  teach  the  little  fel- 
lows to  run  up  the  branch  when  Alice  chirped  at  them; 
but  this  part  of  their  education  was  at  last  over,  and 
Alice  was  ready  to  tell  fortunes.  With  the  aid  of  an  old 
book  that  she  found  in  the  village  library  she  wrote  on 
a  half  hundred  slips  of  paper  as  many  "fortunes."  There 
were  twenty-five  for  boys  and  twenty-five  for  g'irls,  and 
Alice  made  several  copies  of  each  slip  in  order  that  there 
should  be  enough  to  go  around. 

The  "First  Grand  Annual  Fair  of  the  Wakefield  Chap- 
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ter,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Round  Tahle,"  opened  on 
the  llth  of  May.  By  working-  four  evenings  after  school 
the  boys  of  the  Chapter  managed  to  get  their  Wild  West 
Show  enclosed  with  old  pieces  of  carpet  loaned  for  the 
occasion.  The  fair  grounds  were  just  outside  the  village, 
and  an  old  barn  served  as  a  dressing-room.  Planks  laid 
across  boxes  and  barrels  made  three  tiers  of  seats  about 
the  ring,  and  outside  this  enclosure  were  stands  for  selling 
pink  lemonade,  like  a  real  circus,  three  small  tents  for  the 
side  shows,  and  booths  for  selling  salted  almonds,  cakes, 
penwipers,  and  other  wonderful  pieces  of  needle-work,  all 
made  by  Ladies  of  the  Round  Table.  One  of  the  three 
tents  was  to  hold  a  doll  show;  the  second  contained  a 
photograph  gallery,  in  which  Ted  was  to  take  snap-shots 
of  everybody  who  was  willing  to  pay  for  it;  and  in  the 
third  was  to  sit  the  "renowned  Gypsy  Queen  Geralda, 
with  her  wonderful  trained  white  mice" — at  least  that 
was  what  the  show-bills  said,  and  as  they  were  printed 
on  the  hand-press  of  Knight  Arthur  Warren,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  correct. 

The  fair  opened  after  school  on  Friday,  and  was  to  last 
all  day  Saturday;  but  it  was  so  successful  that  the  Wild 


West  Show  was  repeated  Saturday  evening  and  again  on 
Monday. 

One  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  fair,  not  even  except- 
ing the  Maypole  dance  that  followed  the  Wild  West 
performance,  was  the  Gypsy  Queen  and  her  trained  mice. 
The  Queen  was  not  attired  so  closely  like  an  Egyptian 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  mummy — all  the  Egyptian  queens 
and  princesses  at  the  present  time  being  in  that  melan- 
choly condition — but  she  looked  very  unlike  Alice  Bruce, 
at  all  events.  She  wore  a  head-dress  of  flowers  and  fea- 
thers made  from  a  half-dozen  last  winter's  hats  obligingly 
sacrificed  by  Ladies  of  the  Round  Table,  and  her  feet  were 
encased  in  slippers  011  which  beads  of  various  sizes  and  col- 
ors had  been  painfully  sewed  by  Alice  herself.  Wrapped 
in  a  Navajo  blanket  which  her  uncle  Harry  had  sent  her 
from  Colorado,  and  with  her  face  colored  with  drawing 
crayons,  Alice  was  enough  like  a  Gypsy  Queen  to  answer 
every  purpose.  The  important  part  was  that  the  white 
mice  ran  up  and  clown  the  forked  branches  as  often  as  they 
were  required,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  plea'sed  with 
the  "  fortune  "  that  he  or  she  received.  As  none  of  them 
were  bad,  to  begin  with,  but  all  promised  gold  mines,  or 
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fume,  or  some  equally  desirable  tiling,  Alice  \v;is  declared 
to  be  (.lie  most  satisfactory  fortune-teller  lliat  liail  ever 
been  heard  of  in  Wakelield.  She  knew  that  slie  had  been 
kept,  busy  \vhen  the  larger  shous  inside-  tbe  old  carpet 
aniphiliieal  re  had  not  been  going  on.  bill,  she  was  sur- 
prised, on  counting  her  money  on  Saturday  night,  to  liiul 
tlial  she  bail  nearly  three'  dollars.  'I'he  amount  \vas  in- 
creased to  four  dollars  and  I  if  teen  ecu!  s  on  .Monday  even 
in'/,  and  the  Wild  West  Show  itself  made  only  a  little 
less  than  seventeen  dollars.  All  this  was  ver\  pleasant, 
but,  the  bard  part  came  when  a  gentleman  from  Boston, 
who  happened  to  be  present  on  Monday  evening,  otl'ered 
A  lice  ten  dollars  for  the  mice. 

Alice  hesitated  a  long  time,  for  she  had  become  very 
much  attached  to  them 

"Let's  see.  Ten  dollars  is  two  babies  two  weeks  apiece 
ill  the  country,"  she  said,  "and  ma\  be  that,  would  mean 
two  sick  babies  getting'  well.  Yon  may  have  the  mice." 
she  finally  consented. 

After  all.  when  the  ten  dollars  was  added  to  the  rest  of 
the  nionev  earned  at  the  fair,  and  it  made  the  whole 
amount  nearly  forty  dollars,  Alice  decided  that  she  was 
glad  the  mice  had  been  sold. 

"But  then,"  she  confessed  to  Ted,  "I  never  want  to 
train  any  more.  It  hurts  too  much  when  you  have  to 
lose  them." 


AT    THE     CAHERONS'. 

BY  ELLEN   DOUM.AS    HKL\N1>. 


CHAPTER  II. 

next  morning'  the  children  were  early  awake. 
_       "Just   think.  Rose-flower,"  said   Hildegarde,  ''this 
•was  really  our  mamma's  room!     I  can  scarcely  believe 
it.      I  wish  you  could  remember  her  better.      You  were 
such  a  little  thing  when  she  died." 

"  I  remember  her  very  well,''  Rose  said,  somewhat  in- 
dignantly; "and  I'm  not  so  terribly  much  younger  than 
you.  And  you  don't  know  as  much  as  you  think  you 
do,  Hilda,  for  you  said  grandmother  would  be  like  mam- 
ma because  she  was  her  mother.  Now  she's  not  a  bit 
like  her." 

"No,"  sighed  Hildegarde,  "  she  isn't  like  her.  Some- 
how, Rose-llower,  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  she  eared  very 
much  for  us.  But  then  she  never  saw  us  before,  and  you 
could  not  expect  her  to  love  us  right  on  the  spot.  I  am 
iioing  to  try  with  all  my  might  to  make  her  love  me, 
and  you  had  better  do  the  same.  It  is  so  nice  to  be 
loved." 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  try  much,"  returned 
Rose;  "it  depends.  There's  Uncle  Phil,  who  loves  us 
without  any  trying,  and  I  love  him.  I  wonder  why 
grandmother  doesn't  like  German?  You'd  think  she 
would,  as  mamma  married  a  German." 

"  I  know.  Perhaps,  though,  she  did  not  know  papa 
verv  well,  and  they  went  right  to  London  to  live.  It  is 
a  ".-ood  thing  that  mamma  brought  us  up  to  speak  Eng- 
lish." 

"Let's  get  up,"  said  Rose,  present  1\  .  "  I  want  to  ex- 
plore, and  I  want  to  see  Uncle  1'hil." 

They  dressed  themselves,  and  Hildegarde  carefully  ar- 
ranged Rose's  curly  locks  and  braided  her  own  straight 
hair,  and  then,  just  as  they  were  leaving  their  room, 
they  met  .lane  coming  with  hot  water. 

"What!  dressed  already?"  she  exclaimed,  in  rather 
hushed  tones,  as  if  she  were  fearful  of  \\aking  some  one; 
"and  without  any  help  ?" 

"We've  never  had  any  help.''  said  Hildegarde,  laugh- 
ing. 

"And  what's  the  hot  water  for  !"  asked  Rose.  "Were 
you  going  to  make  tea?" 


"  l.a.  miss!"  said  .Tane;  "I  thought  young  ladies  al- 
•  ;.  \  liked  hoi  water  to  bathe  ill." 

"  We  don't.  We  never  had  it.  Is  grandmother  up 
yet?" 

"  Your  eraiidmolher  has  a  very  bad  headache,  and 
wants  the  house  kept  as  quiet  as  possible." 

"  And    u  here's  Uncle  1'hil  J" 

'' He's  eating  his  breakfast,  for  he  is  going  in  an  early 
train  to  New  York." 

"My!       1  >oes   be    go    to  New  York    every   day;"    asked 

Rose. 

"  No,  indeed.  Miss  Rose.  It's  some  business  that's  tak- 
ing him.  And  very  sudden  it  is.  too." 

"Let's  go  see  him.  Hilda,  before  he  goes."  And  Rose 
caught  her  sister  by  the  hand,  and  the;,  ran  dou  n  stairs. 

Their  uncle  was  just  about  to  leave  the  house,  but  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  them  before  hurrying 
oil'  to  his  train. 

The  children  ate  their  breakfast,  and  then  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  next.  They  wandered  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  handsomer  than  any  room  they 
had  ever  seen,  and  in  which  there  was  much  to  interest 
them. 

They  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  at  the  people 
who  were  passing,  and  over  at  the  square  opposite.  It 
was  a  clear  frosty  morning,  and  the  school-children  who 
\\ent  by  held  their  hands  to  their  ears  as  if  the  breeze 

Were    Hipping. 

"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  be  allowed  to  play  in  the  square?" 
said  Rose. 

"And  I  wonder  if  we  shall  go  to  school?"  returned 
Hildegarde.  "I  would  like  to." 

After  a  long  time  Jane  came  in  search  of  them.  "  Your 
grandmother  has  too  bad  a  headache  to  see  you  this 
morning,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am  to  take  you  to  buy  some 
clothes." 

"We  have  enough  clothes,  I  think,"  said  the  prudent 
Hildegarde,  unused  to  spending  money  unless  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

"Your  grandmother  is  not  satisfied  with  them,"  said 
.lane;  "and  the  carriage  will  be  here  very  soon,  so  you 
had  best'  put  on  your  hats  and  coats,  my  clears." 

Rose  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  the  beautifully 
appointed  carriage,  and  when  they  returned  in  an  hour 
or  so.  newly  equipped  from  head  to  foot,  she  felt  that  they 
had  indeed  stepped  into  fairyland.  "Just  look  at  us, 
Hilda  !"  she  cried,  dancing  and  pirouetting  in  front  of  the 
long  mirror  in  their  room.  "  We  have  just  as  big  sleeves 
and  fine  capes  as  any  of  those  girls  that  went  by  this 
morning,  and  our  hats  are  </n<)td  .'  Aren't  you  glad  we 
came  to  live  with  grandmother.'" 

Hildegarde  glanced  at  the  two  figures  in  their  new 
black  clothes.  Then  she  turned  away  and  went  over  to 
the  window.  "Rose-Mower  is  so  young,"  she  thought, 
'she  does  not  miss  papa  as  I  do,  me  in  theurer  Vater  .'" 
For.  since  the  mother's  death,  the  bond  between  father 
and  daughter  had  been  very  strong',  and  Hildeyarde. 
though  young  herself,  was  not  one  to  forget  easily. 

Mrs.  (  'ameron  did  not  appear  until  towards  evening. 
The  children  were  in  the  library  when  she  came  in.  Hil- 
dejarde  was  knitting,  like  the  little  German  maiden  that 
she  was,  while  Rose  was  deep  in  a  book.  They  went  to 
meet  her,  but  she  waved  them  aside  and  begged  them  not 
to  make  any  noise,  as  her  head  was  still  weak. 

Hose  stared  at  her,  and  then  resumed  her  reading,  but 
Hildegarde  quietly  placed  a  footstool  for  her,  picked  up 
the  handkerchief  she  had  dropped,  and  then  went  back  to 
her  work.  All  was  still  for  a,  time.  At  last  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron spoke: 

"Come  quietly  and  stand  in  front  of  me.  I  wish  to 
see  your  clothes."  The  children  obeyed,  and  stood  still 
while  they  were  inspected  from  head  to  foot.  "Very 
good,  for  ready-made  dresses.  Did  Jane  leave  any  orders?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Hildegarde.  "I  don't  think  we  really 
need  so  much,  grandmother." 

"You  forget  that  you  are  my  granddaughters,  and 
must  be  dressed  in  a  manner  befitting  your  station.'' 

"  Well,  you  see,  grandmother,  we'll  have  to  get  used  in 
it, "said  Rose,  with  a  wise  look;  "we've  always  thought 
ourselves  just,  plain  daughters  of  our  father  and  mother, 
because  we  never  saw  you.  I  suppose  it  is  grander  to  be 
a  granddaughter  than  a  daughter.  "Why.  that's  a  good 
joke,  isn't  it;  l>o  you  see.  grandmother?  Grander  to  be 
a  granddaughter  than  a  daughter!"  and  Rosy  laughed 
aloud  at  her  own  wit. 

"I  beg  that  yon  will  not  make  so  much  noise,"  said 
Mrs.  Cameron,  wearily. 

"What  is  the  joke?"  asked  Uncle  Phil,  coming  in  at 
that,  moment  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Phil,"  cried  Rose,  dancing  up  to  him,  while 
Hildt-gai/de  seized  his  hand  and  timidly  kissed  it. 

"Aii,  my  little  Friinh'iii.  let  me  kiss  thy  cheek,"  said 
he,  bending  down  to  her. 

"And  now  send  them  away,  Philip,"  exclaimed  his 
mother;  "  I  must,  hear  the  result  at  once." 

He  walked  with  them  to  the  door,  telling  them  to  get 
ready  for  dinner,  and  afterwards  he  would  show  them 
something  pretty  he  had  brought  from  New  York. 

They  went  up  to  their  room,  but  Rose  soon  tired  of  that, 
and  announced  that  she  was  going  down  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Presently  she  came  flying  back. 

"Hilda!  Hilda!"  she  exclaimed,  carefully  closing  the 
dnor  behind  her.  "I  could  not  help  hearing,  and  I  know 
Uncle  Phil  went,  on  to  New  York  to  see  about  Noel." 

"  Rose,"  cried  Hildegarde.  reproachfully,  "have  you 
been  listening;" 

"  No,  I  haven't,  Hilda.  Really  and  truly  I  didn't  try 
to  hear,  but  just  as  I  was  going  past  the  library  Uncle 
Phil  came  over  towards  the  portiere,  and  he  was  saying 
something  about  not  believing  it  was  the  same  boy,  and 
he'd  tried  in  every  way  and  couldn't  trace  him,  and  the 
French  woman  and  her  nephew  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared the  moment  they  left  the  steamer.  And  then 
I  rushed  up  stairs  to  tell  you,  Hilda.  These  are  such 
soft  stairs  your  feet  don't  make  any  noise.  I'm  sure  it's 
Noel  they're  talking  about.  What  can  it  be?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Hildegarde,  thoughtfully,  "and 
we  mustn't  ask,  because,  you  know,  grandmother  does  not 
like  Noel's  name  mentioned.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  grand- 
mother likes  to  have  us  talk  at  all." 

"Humph!"  said  Rose.  "I'm  not  going  to  stop  talk- 
ing if  I  have  anything  to  say.  We're  Americans  now, 
and  America  is  a  free  country.  But  I'll  never  tell  them 
anything  about  Noel, because  they  don't  tell  us  anything." 

Dinner  that  evening  passed  off  quietly  though  pleasant- 
ly, and  afterwards  Uncle  Philip  brought  out  the  presents 
In-  had  bought  for  them  in  New  York — a  pretty  silver- 
mounted  purse  for  Hildegarde  and  a  silver  penholder  for 
Rose.  They  were  both  delighted. 

"  I'll  write  a  lot  of  letters  now,"  cried  Rose.  "I  know 
one  I've  got  tn  write,  anyhow,"  she  added,  mysteriously. 

"  Who  to?"  asked  her  sister. 

"  '  To  whom,'  would  be  better  English,  interposed  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

"  Oh,  that's  telling!"  said  Rose,  nodding  at  Hildegarde. 

The  children  soon  became  accustomed  to  their  new 
life.  They  did  not  go  to  school,  but  a  governess  was 
engaged  to  come  for  a  few  hours  daily  and  teach  them. 
In  the  afternoon  they  walked  with  Jane,  or  went  to  drive 
with  their  grandmother.  Sometimes  they  were  allowed 
to  play  in  the  square  opposite  the  house.  That  they  liked 
best  of  all. 

They  did  not  make  many  acquaintances,  but  they  were 
accustomed  to  being  together,  and  were  satisfied.  Mrs. 
Cameron  said  that  friends  would  come  in  due  time.  When 
she  was  ready  for  them  to  know  other  girls  they  should 


do  so.  Next  year  they  should  be  sent  to  a  fashionable 
school,  where  they  would  meet  only  the  daughters  of 
"the  best  families."  Even  now  they  had  been  invited 
to  a  few  children's  parties,  but  being  in  deep  mourning, 
the  invitations  were  declined. 

They  did  not  see  much  of  their  grandmother,  and  she 
never  encouraged  them  to  talk  when  they  were  with  her. 
Hildegarde  often  wished  that  she  would  tell  them  some- 
thing about  their  mother,  but  Mrs.  Cameron  never  broach- 
ed the  subject,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Hildegardi-  to 
do  so  without  encouragement. 

Uncle  Philip  was  always  delightful,  but,  he  had  many 
friends,  and  \\as  constantly  dining  out.  Occasionally  he 
went  away  on  business,  and  then  the  house  seemed  very 
large  and  lonely  to  the  little  foreigners. 

Christmas  came  and  went  without  much  to  mark  the 
day.  The  children  received  some  pretty  presents,  and 
they  went  to  church,  and  found  it  beautifully  decorated 
with  green  and  heard  the  fine  music.  They  had  no 
Christmas  tree,  and  Hildegarde  felt  very  sad  when  she 
thought  of  all  the  Christmases  she  could  remember,  for 
her  father  and  mother  had  always  kept  the  day  in  true 
German  fashion. 

"Why  doesn't  grandmother  like  Christinas?"  Rose 
asked  Jane  a  day  or  two  before. 

"Hush,  miss,  you  mustn't  ask  me!  I'll  just  tell  you 
it's  on  account  of  little  Noel.  He  was  born  Christmas 
day,  and  it  was  about  Christmas-time  that  he  was  lost, 
and  you  know  his  name  means  Christmas." 

"But  who  was  Noel?"  persisted  Rose.  "Jane,  you 
must  tell  us!" 

Jane  never  could  resist  Rose's  pleadings.  "She  was 
that  like  Miss  Myra,"  she  would  say  in  excuse. 

"  Well,  miss,  it  was  your  little  cousin,  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Cameron's  son,  your  uncle  John,  who  died  long  ago, 
and  Mrs.  Cameron  just  worshipped  the  ground  the  child 
walked  on.  But  you  must  never  tell  I  told  you;  now 
promise.  Miss  Rose." 

And  Rose  readily  promised,  making  an  exception  in 
favor  of  Hildegarde:  and  then  she  talked  it  over  with  her 
sister. 

"Poor  grandmother!"  said  Hildegarde.  "It  is  no 
wonder  she  looks  so  sad  and  does  not  like  Christmas.  It 
was  strange  about  his  dying  at  Christmas-time.  And  of 
course  she  felt  badly  when  we  talked  about  the  Noel  we 
met  on  the  steamer.  I'm  so  sorry  for  her." 

"But.  Hilda,  you  know  we  thought  Uncle  Phil  went 
on  to  New  York  to  hunt  for  that  Noel.  Why  do  you 
suppose  he  did  that?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Probably  we  were  mistaken  about 
his  going  for  that  reason." 

After  that  Hildegarde  was  more  thoughtful  than  ever 
in  regard  to  her  grandmother,  and  though  Mrs.  Cameron 
gave  no  sign,  she  secretly  became  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  flaxen-haired  girl — "  who  looked  so  out- 
rageously German, "she  would  say  to  Philip.  Rose  was 
the  favorite,  however,  if  favorite  she  could  be  called  when 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  absolutely  undemonstrative.  Rose, 
with  her  pink  cheeks  and  dancing  eyes  was  so  like  Myra 
and  Noel. 

One  day  the  two  girls  were  alone  in  their  room.  Hil- 
degarde was  studying  her  lessons  for  the  next  day,  and 
Rose  was  scribbling  with  the  silver  penholder  her  uncle 
had  given  her. 

"What  is  our  German  grandfather's  name?"  asked 
Rose,  suddenly. 

"Von  Dalbersdorf." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  know  that.     But  his  whole  name:" 

"I  can't  remember  exaetty,  but  I  have  it  written 
down.  Papa  wrote  it  for  me  once.  Why  do  you  want 
to  know?" 

"I  want  it  for  something.  I  think  I  ought  to  know 
my  own  grandfather's  name.  Find  it  for  me,  Hilda." 
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'AND  WAS  PAPA  A  COUNT?"  ASKED 


Hildegarde  went  to  her  desk,  and  took  from  it  a  small 
memorandum-book.  She  opened  it  tenderly,  for  it  had 
been  her  father's,  found  a  certain  page,  and  gave  it  to 
her  sister.  Written  in  her  father's  foreign  handwriting, 
Rose  saw  the  name,  "Count  Louis  Wolff  von  Dalbers- 
dorf."  Then  followed  the  address  in  Germany. 

"  Is  he  a  count?"  asked  Rose. 

"Yes." 

"And  was  papa  a  count?''  asked  Rose. 

"  I  think  so,  though  he  never  would  be  called  that." 

"  My!"  exclaimed  Rose. 

Hildegarde  went  back  to  her  book,  and  Rose  took  up 
the  pen  and  began  to  write.  Her  sister  looked  up  once 
or  twice,  and  saw  the  curly  head  bending  low  over  the 
desk,  and  the  silver  penholder  travelling  slowly  back  and 
forth  across  the  paper. 

"I  wonder  what  Rose-flower  is  so  busy  about?"  she 
thought.  "Her  composition,  I  suppose." 

Then  she  forgot  her,  and  became  absorbed  in  the  intri- 
cacies  of  a  difficult  example  in  arithmetic. 

Rose,  meanwhile,  finished  her  writing,  read  it  over, 
folded  it.  and  put  it  in  an  envelope,  which  she  carefully 
addressed.  Then  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  someu  hat 
crushed  and  crumpled  five-cent  stump,  which  she  placed 
upon  the  letter,  looking  furtively  at  Hildegarde  the 
while  she  did  so.  This  done,  she  put  the  missive  in  her 
pocket,  to  await  a  convenient  moment  for  posting  it. 

The  letter  was  in  German,  and  this  is  what  it  said: 

"MY  DEAR  GRANDFATHER, — I  think  thou  wouldst  like 
to  hear  that  we  are  very  well,  and  hope  thou  art  the 
same.  We  were  very  sorry  to  learn  that  thou  wast  un- 
able to  have  us  live  with  thee;  but  with  seven 


sons  and  daughters,  of 
course  thou  couldst  not. 
take  us,  and  we  like  it 
here  very  much.  I  sup- 
pose thou  hast  not  much 
money,  like  our  dear 
father.  Our  American 
grandmother  is  very 
rich.  She  has  much 
money  and  a  line  car- 
riage and  horses,  and 
we  live  in  a  very  grand 
house.  We  are  very 
glad  to  be  Americans,  as 
America  is  a  free  coun- 
try, though  Hilda  and 
I  cannot  always  do  as 
we  like.  Hilda,  thou 
knowest,  is  my  sister. 
Her  true  name  is  Hilde- 
'jarde  Louisa  von  Dal- 
bersclorf.  She  does  not 
know  that  I  write  to 
thee,  and  I  shall  not 
tell  her,  because  she 
thinks  thou  dost  not 
care  to  hear  from  us. 
I  think  thou  wouldst 
like  to  know  that  we 
are  well  ami  happy,  and 
have  all  the  money  we 
want,  because  thou  art 
the  father  of  our  father. 

"Thy  loving  grand- 
child, 

"  ROSA  MARIA  VON 
DALBERSDORF." 

ROSE. 

Later  in  the  day  Rose 
gave  the  letter  to  Wil-' 

liam  to  mail.  That  afternoon  Mrs.  Cameron  went  to  drive. 
Jane  was  busy,  and  the  children  were  sent  to  play  in  the 
square. 

But  they  found  it  unusually  dull.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  any  strange  children,  and  it  was  tire- 
some merely  to  go  around  the  big  circles  again  and 
again. 

"Let's  take  a  walk,  Hilda,"  said  Rose— "a  truly  walk 
in  the  street." 

"But  we  should  lose  our  way." 

"Oh  no;  not  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  streets  are  all 
so  straight.  We'll  just  go  out  that  way,"  pointing  north, 
"  until  we  get  tired,  and  then  turn  around  and  come  back." 

After  some  little  urging  Hildegarde  consented,  and 
they  set  forth.  After  a  short  walk  they  crossed  a  wide 
street,  with  cable-cars  running  on  it. 

"This  must  be  Market  Street,"  said  Hildegarde.  look- 
ing about  with  interest. 

"And  there  is  the  railroad  up  there,"  said  Rose,  point- 
ing up  to  the  elevated  road. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  square,  very  much  like  Rit- 
tenhoiise  Square,  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  They 
did  not  stop  here,  however,  but  walked  on. 

"  I  verily  believe  this  is  uptown."  cried  Rose,  skipping 
with  pleasure.  "I  like  it." 

Suddenly  she  stopped  short. 

"  Look,  Hilda,  look!  Up  in  that  window!  There's 
Noel,  the  French  boy  that  was  on  the  ship.  And  see. 
he's  beckoning  to  us!  He  wants  us  to  come  in." 

And  before  Hildegarde  had  time  to  think,  Rose  had 
dragged  her  up  the  short  flight  of  white  marble  steps, 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  the  boy  himself. 

[TO    BE    COXTINrED.] 
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CHAPTER     XXV. 
HUNTING   THE   SEA-OTTER. 

LTHOUGH  the  long  line  of  bidarkies  of  which  Phil 
Ryder  and  his  Aleut  companion  had  started  in  pur- 
suit were  apparently  moving  very  slowly,  as  seen  from  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  they  were  in  reality  skimming  the 
water  with  swiftness  and  in  perfect  silence.  Their  oc- 
cupants, while  wielding-  tlieii-  double-bladed  paddles  with- 
out a  splash,  and  keeping  the  canoes  well  ahreast  of  each 
other  at  intervals  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  maintained  a 
keen  watch  for  the  slightest  token  of  a  sea-otter's  pres- 
ence. 

Suddenly  one  man  makes  a  silent  signal  that  is  flashed 
in  an  instant  along  the  entire  line.  He  has  caught  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  coveted  animals  apparently  asleep. 
Although  no  word  is  spoken  and  no  sound  comes  from 
end  to  end  of  the  little  fleet,  the  sharp-witted  animal  takes 
the  alarm  almost  at  the  moment  of  discovery,  and  dives 
like  a  shot  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea,  leaving  only  a 
bubbling  wake  to  mark  his  descent. 

A  few  powerful  strokes  bring  the  bidarkie  of  the  dis- 
coverer to  the  spot.  There  it  is  abruptly  halted,  and  the 
hunter  holds  his  paddle  aloft,  while  the  others  skim  over 
the  water  like  a  flight  of  birds  until  they  have  ranged 
themselves  in  a  great  circle  half  a  mile  in  diameter  about 
him.  The  otter  must  come  up  to  breathe  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  when  he  does  so  some  one  of  the 
thirty  pairs  of  keen-sighted  eyes  so  eagerly  watching  for 
him  is  sure  to  detect  the  act,  even  though  he  should  show 
only  the  tip  of  his  nose.  A  wild  yell  announces  the  dis- 
covery; the  hunted  animal  again  dives;  another  bidarkie. 
•with  uplifted  paddle,  marks  the  spot,  and  again  the  circle 


is  formed.  Thus  the  unfortunate  otter,  coming  to  the 
surface  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  is  made  to  dive 
and  dive  again,  never  be  ing  all  owed  to  draw  a  full  lnv.-ilh. 
until  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  he  floats  on  the 
surface  completely  exhausted,  and  falls  an  easy  victim  to 
the  nearest  spear. 

To  an  uninterested  observer  it  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see 
a  defenceless  and  harmless  creature  thus  hunted  to  its 
death.  At  the  same  time  the  pursuit  is  possessed  of  the 
fascination  that  always  attends  the  matching  of  human 
skill  against  animal  cunning  and  powers  of  endurance. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  excitement  of  ever-present  danger 
in  thus  venturing  into  the  open  sea,  almost  beyond  sight 
of  land,  in  such  cockle-shells  as  Aleutian  bidarkies.  In 
that  region  of  sudden  squalls  and  fierce  gales,  dense  fogs 
that  settle  over  the  water  like  vast  smothering  blankets 
almost  without  warning,  huge  whales  and  other  sea-mon- 
sters that  are  always  rising  to  the  surface,  and  whose 
slightest  touch  would  overturn  a  bidarkie  as  though  it 
were  a  feather,  the  uncertainties  of  an  otter-hunter's  life 
are  many  and  constant. 

Two  surrounds  and  captures  had  been  made  by  the 
hunting  fleet  in  which  we  are  interested  ere,  some  time  in 
the  afternoon,  it  was  finally  overtaken  by  the  bidarkie 
containing  Phil  Ryder  and  his  Aleut  companion.  They 
were  just  in  time  to  participate  in  a  third  surround,  everv 
movement  of  which  the  white  lad  watched  with  lively 
interest. 

This  was  the  longest  chase  of  the  day,  and  the  sun  was 
disappearing  behind  an  ominous-looking  cloud-bank  be- 
fore it  was  concluded.  During  its  continuance  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the  hunters.  The 
moment  the  capture  was  effected  the  entire  fleet  was  headed 
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toward  a  distant  island,  barely  discernible  lo  the  east- 
ward, and  \\as  urged  uiih  all  speed  in  that  direction. 

Under  tlic  circumstances  there  was  nothing  for  our 
I'm- in  is  lo  do  1ml  to  follow  Uicni.  and  it  is  don  lit  fill  if  1'liil 
could  havi  •  'I  Kooga  to  do  otherwise  even  had  he 
been  so  inclined.  lie  was  not,  however,  for  he  realized 
Ihat  il  uonld  now  lie  impossible  |o  regain  t  lieii1  sla  rti  ng- 
poini  of  the  morning  lie  fore  darlc.  Besides,  he  had  not 
vet  gained  the  information  concern ing  the  schooner's 
movements  for  which  he  had  Sel  Out.  So  he  must  spend 
a  nighl  with  the  otter-hunters,  and  with  the  lirsi  sti-cak 
of  davhghl  he  would  set  forlh  on  his  return  journey  to 
( lonimak  and  Sen 

"  Poor  Serge !  \Vhal  a  lonely  night  this  will  he  for 
mm'"  reflected  1'hil.  remembering  his  own  brief  expe- 
rience of  the  (.'Veiling  he  fore.  "  It  can't  he  helped  now. 
though,  and  I'm  awfully  glad  it  isn't  my  fault." 

In  spite  of  this  the  lad's  conscience  insisted  on  whis- 
pering-. "Yon  know  yon  came  out  to  see  the  otter-hunt 
ralher  than  to  gain  i  n  formal  ion,  for  Serge  could  have 
done  that  much  better  than  yon." 

"Pshaw!"  muttered  Phil;  "that's  not  true,  to  begin. 
\\ilh,  and  even  if  it  were,  \\hal  dill'en.'iice  will  a  single 
night  make,  any  way i  I  guess  Serge  can  stand  it.  for  he 
is  more  used  to  such  things  than  I  am.  Then,  too,  I  am 
certain  the  schooner  has  not  gone  back  yet,  for  she 
couldn't  have  passed  without  me  seeing  her." 

"When  the  little  Heel  finally  made  a  landing  by  the 
last  of  the  twilight,  and  after  a  wearisome  paddle  of 
many  miles,  it  was  on  the  small  outlying  and  terribly 
rugged  island  of  Saanak,  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  sea; 
otl'T.  and  the  point  at  which  the  bulk  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  this  immensely  valuable  fur  is  obtained. 

Here  the  swarthy  hunters  glanced  askance  at  the  white 
lad.  and  not  until  Kooga  had  given  a  long  explanation 
of  how  he  happened  to  be  there,  and  a  glowing  account 
of  Phil's  wonderful  skill  with  the  riile,  did  they  consent 
to  admit  him  to  a  share  of  their  scanty  food  supplies  and 
still  scantier  shelter. 

Although  Phil  did  not,  of  course,  understand  a  word  of 
all  this,  he  guessed  what  was  being  said,  and  was  pro- 
voked that  he  should  have  placed  himself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. He  could  not  discover  one  among  all  the  hunters 
who  could  speak  a  word  of  English.  So  Serge  had  been 
right,  and  he  had  acted  like  a  headstrong  fool,  after  all. 

While  his  hunger  forced  him  to  eat  a  share  of  the 
hunter's  supper,  which  consisted  of  nearly  raw  meat,  sea- 
biscuit  so  hard  that  they  made  his  teeth  ache,  and  a  cup 
of  tea  as  strong  as  lye,  he  did  not  relish  it,  and  his 
thoughts  turned  with  longing  to  the  once-despised  cabin 
mess  of  the  Si'iin/i'ir.  As  for  the  dainty  home  table 
of  his  dear  aunt  Ruth,  he  dared  not  think  of  it. 

If  his  supper  was  bad.  how  much  worse  were  the  sleep- 
ing accommodations  that  the  bitter  chill  of  the  night 
forced  him  to  share.  As  the  cold  wind  swept  in  from 
the  sea  with  ever-increasing  force  and  diarged  with  sting- 
ing sleet,  it  compelled  all  hands  to  crawl  into  the  few 
\s  retched  little  tents,  open  at  both  ends,  that  afforded 
their  only  shelter  from  the  inclement  weather.  They 
had  no  blankets  nor  bedding  of  any  description,  and 
were  forced  to  huddle  together  for  warmth. 

\Yheii  the  morning  light  came  i!  revealed  such  a 
mi ght 3-  sea  rolling  in  under  the  lashings  of  a  southwest- 
erly gale  and  furiously  hurling  itself  against  the  rock- 
in. ami  coast  as  would  have  prohibited  the  launching  of  a 
life-boat,  much  more  a  bidarkie.  For  three  days  did  the 
gale  continue,  and  for  three  days  did  it  hold  Phil  Ryder 
and  the  native  hunters  close  prisoners  on  the  island  of 
Saanak.  At  first  the  former  raged  at  his  detention  al- 
most as  furiously  as  did  the  gale  itself,  though  after  a 
while  he  wisely  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  discover  whatever  good  points  it  possessed. 

On  the  second  da3T,  Kooga,  taking  his  rille,  and  inviting 


Phil  by  signs   to  accompany  him,  set  forth  in   search  of 
sea-lions,  which  are  highly  esteemed  as  food  by  all  natives 
of  these  northern  regions.      They  also  use  its  skin  in  mail 
ing  their    boats,   its    intestines    for   their    waterproof   gar 
ments,  its  bad;  sinews  in  place  of  thread,  while  the  oil  ex 
traded  from  ils  blubber  affords  them  both  light  and  fuel. 

As  tin'  sea  lion  is  extremely  shy  and  difficult  to  ap- 
proach in  the  daytime,  he  is  generally  hunted  on  moon- 
lit nights.  lie  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  fur 
seal.  bill,  like  the  latter,  is  a  fearless  swimmer,  and  del  ig  his 
to  sport  in  the  heaviest  seas  at  the  vcr\-  point  where  tbey 
lin-ak  and  hurl  themselves  against  a  rock-bound  coast. 
Like  Ihe  seal,  too.  the  sea-lion  loves  to  haul  itself  from 
the  water,  and  climbing  the  most  rugged  rocks,  lie  and 
bask  for  hours. 

Realizing  the  diiliculty  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  sea  lion,  as  food  was  becoming  scarce  in  camp. 
Kooga  took  Phil  with  him  on  this  hunt  in  the  hope  that 
the  lad  might  he  induced  to  make  some  of  his  marvellous 
shots.  Nor  was  he  mistaken,  for,  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful stalking  of  a  small  herd  of  these  animals,  Phil  shot 
and  killed  two  at  a  distance  of  over  five  hundred  yards. 
(  >n  their  way  back  to  camp,  where  the  entire  body  of 
hunters  was  turned  out  to  go  for  their  game,  Phil  had 
the  further  good  fortune  to  si  i  oof  an  otter  that  was  sport- 
ing far  out  in  the  surf.  He  waited  to  secure  its  body, 
while  Kooga  ran  on  with  the  joyful  news. 

As  the  natives  came  trooping  up  the  beach  they  re- 
garded the  young  white  hunter  with  respect  and  admira- 
tion, while  they  greeted  with  extravagant  delight  the 
courtesj-  that  led  Phil  to  turn  his  first  sea-otter  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  party.  On  the  following  day,  after 
hours  of  weary  and  motionless  watching,  he  succeeded 
in  killing  two  more  otter,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  Kooga, 
while  keeping  the  skin  of  the  other  for  himself. 

The  gale  blew  itself  out  during  the  third  night,  and 
very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  Phil  awoke 
his  Aleut  companion,  to  whom  he  indicated  by  signs  that 
it,  was  time  for1  them  to  be  gone.  Upon  this  Kooga  woke 
another  native,  and  talked  earnestly  to  him  for  a  few 
moments.  Then,  to  Phil's  amazement,  this  fellow  turned 
to  him,  and  said,  in  tolerable  English: 

"  Why  you  go?  Schooner  gone  three  day,  binieby. 
Better  you  stay.  Hunt — catch  plenty  money.  No  go.'1 

"You  miserable  rascal!"  shouted  Phil,  seizing  the 
speaker  by  the  collar  and  shaking  him  violently.  "  You 
have  been  able  to  talk  United  States  all  this  time,  have 
3"ou,  and  wouldn't?  Now  j'ou  want  me  to  stay  and  hunt 
for  you!  Well,  I'll  see  3rou  hanged  first!  So  3*011  tell 
Kooga  that  if  he  isn't  ready  inside  of  five  minutes  to  carry 
me  back  to  where  he  brought  me  from,  I'll  fix  his  miser- 
able rifle  so  that  it  will  never  shoot  again." 

This  awful  threat,  together  with  the  white  lad's  furious 
aspect  and  loud  voice,  so  alarmed  the  natives  that  they 
were  onljr  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  so  dangerous  a  character 
by  letting  him  go  in  peace.  So  in  less  than  five  minutes 
he  and  Kooga  had  launched  the  bidarkie  and  were  off. 
It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  the  latter  left  his  cherished 
rifle  behind,  probably  being  afraid  that  he  who  could 
shoot  so  magically  would  bewitch  it. 

CHAPTER     XXVI. 
SERGE   KILLS    A    BEAR,  AND   JALAP   COOMBS   DISAPPEARS. 

As  the  paddlers  wearily  drew  near  to  their  journey's 
end  late  in  the  afternoon.  Kooga  first  discovered  a  hu- 
man figure  on  the  beach  of  the  well-remembered  cove, 
and  pointed  it  out.  Phil  knew  it  must  be  his  faithful 
friend,  and  uttered  a  wild  yell,  a  faint  answer  to  which 
came  back  from  the  solitary  figure.  Then,  inspired  with 
a  new  energy,  the  tired  crew  of  the  bidarkie  so  redoubled 
their  efforts  that  their  little  craft  fuirl\r  flew  over  the 
smooth  waters,  leaving  a  long  shining  wake  of  dancing 
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bubbles  behind  her.  Up  to  the  very  beach  she  dashed  with 
unabated  swiftness,  and  there  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
halt  by  a  powerful  back  stroke  from  the  flashing  blades. 

"Hurrah  !  Serge,  old  man!  Here  we  are  again," 
shouted  Phil. 

"Oh,  Phil,  I  am  so  thankful  that  you  have  come,  and 
are  safe!  I  had  almost  given  you  up  for  lost." 

A  second  later  the  friends  had  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  and  were  both  talking  at  once,  they  had  so  murb 
to  tell  and  so  many  questions  to  ask. 

"  It  is  so  good  to  see  you  again,  Phil  !"  and,  "  Old  man, 
I  never  was  more  glad  to  get  back  to  a  place  in  my  life!" 
were  exclamations  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Serge.  "  I  was  certain  it  must  be 
you  when  I  first  sighted  the  bidarkie  so  far  away  that 
she  was  the  merest  speck.  Then,  as  she  drew  near,  you 
looked  so  much  like  a  native  that  I  was  tilled  with  a  hor- 
rid fear.  You  see,  not  having  any  hat  on — 

"Oh  yes,"  interrupted  Phil.  "I. lost  that  the  day  we 
were  out  after  sea-lions.  I  tell  you  what.  Serge,  lliai's 
the  grandest  kind  of  hunting,  right  in  the  edge  of  great 
breakers  that  are  dashing  their  spray  all  over  you.  and 
they  look  as  big  as  elephants — the  sea-lions,  I  mean — and 
Ihev've  got  the  wickedest  teeth,  and  great  shaggy  manes, 
and  tbev  roar  as  if  they  meant  to  eat  you  up.  Oh,  it  was 
line!" 

"And  wearing  that  kamleika,"  continued  Serge. 

"  That's  so.  I  forgot  I  had  it  on.  One  of  the  hunters 
gave  it  to  me  the  day  I  got  my  first  otter  and  presented 
it  to  them.  You'd  better  believe  that  takes  careful  shoot- 
ing. It  was  the  finest  work  I  ever  did.  and  you  ought 
to  have  seen  those  fellows'  eyes  stick  out.  I've  brought 
a  skin  with  me,  too.  By-lhe-way,  did  you  know  the 
schooner  had  gone  back  ;" 

"  I  should  rather  say  I  did,"  replied  Serge.  "She  came 
past  the  day  after  you  left.  I  managed  to  attract  their 
attention,  and  in  spite  of  the  sea  they  got  a  boat  ashore. 
Of  course  I  was  awfully  disappointed  to  find  that  you 
were  not  011  board,  and  felt  worse  when  they  said  they 
hadn't  seen  anything  of  you.  They  offered  to  take  un- 
to Oonalaska,  but  of  course  I  wouldn't  go.  They  couldn't 
stop  to  go  around  the  island  after  the  seal-skins  either, 
because  they  were  under  charter  to  leave  Oonalaska  al- 
most immediately  for  Sitka.  So — 

"For  Sitka!"  groaned  Phil. 

"Yes.  Isn't  it  too  bad?  So  I  traded  a  bear-skin  with 
them  for  some  groceries,  and  they  went  on." 

"  A  bear-skin  !"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  Where  on  earth 
did  you  get  a  bear-skin;" 

"Killed  the  bear,"  answered  Serge,  coolly. 

"But  you  hadn't  any  gun." 

"Didn't  need  one.  I  killed  him  with  my  knife.  You 
see,  he  got  at  my  halibut  the  very  first  night.  Hearing 
the  noise,  I  went  down,  and  tried  to  drive  him  away  by 
throwing  rocks.  One  of  them  must  have  hit  him  and 
made  him  mad,  for  he  took  after  me,  and  I  ran  back  to 
the  tent.  He  followed  altogether  too  close  for  comfort, 
and  when  I  went  through  it  and  out  the  back  way  he 
tried  to  do  the  same.  Somehow  lie  managed  to  knock 
out  the  poles,  bring  the  tent  down  about  his  ears,  and 
get  all  tangled  up  in  it.  You  better  believe  he  was  furi- 
ous', and  the  way  he  growled  and  snarled  and  tore  round 
was  a  caution.  I  saw  that  it  was  my  only  chance,  so  I 
went  for  him  with  my  knife,  and  finally  killed  him, 
though  he  tore  my  clothing  some  while  I  was  doing  it." 

"  Tore  your  clothing!"  cried  Phil,  regarding  his  friend 
from  head  to  foot.  "I  should  say  he  did.  Why,  man, 
you  are  in  rags!  If  that  doesn't  beat  all  the  bear-hunt- 
ing I  ever  heard  of,  though!  Seems  to  me  you  have  had 
about  as  exciting  adventures  as  I  have.  But,  by-the- 
way,  did  you  say  you  had  some  groceries?  Do  let's  go 
and  sample  them,  for  I  know  I'm  hungrier  than  that  bear 
was.  I  am  curious  to  see  if  I  shall  recognize  a  grocery, 


too,  it's  so  long  since  I've  met  with  one.  What  are  they? 
Coffee,  sugar,  milk,  butter,  flour,  jams,  biscuit,  syrup, 
mince-meat,  pickles,  canned  peaches,  and — 

"Hold  on!"  laughed  Serge.  "How  much  do  you  think 
an  undressed  bear-skin,  out  of  season  and  full  of  knife 
boles,  is  worth  in  this  country?  They  only  valued  it  at 
two  dollars,  but  they  gave  me  some  flour,  tea,  and  sugar, 
a  little  lard,  a  few  biscuit,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  baking- 
powder,  a  .small  iron  kettle,  half  a  do/en  empty  tin  cans, 
a  sail-needle,  and  some  twine,  which  seemed  to  me  a  prei- 
ty  good  price  under  the  circumstances." 

"So  it  was,"  retorted  Phil;  "and  if  you  haven't  eaten 
all  the  tin  cans  let's  go  and  tackle  them." 

Kooga.  who  had  hauled  up  his  bidarkie.  and  wailed 
patiently  for  the  lads  to  finish  their  conversation,  fol- 
lowed them  ii])  to  Serge's  camp,  at  sight  of  which  lie 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  amazement.  Kooga's  tent, 
neatly  repaired,  had  been  re-erected,  and  a  stone  wall, 
about  four  feet  high,  had  been  built  along  two  sides  to 
serve  as  a  wind-break.  A  small  fire  burned  brightly. 
and  above  this  a  kettle  of  water  boiled  merrily.  The  in- 
terior of  the  tent  was  tilled  with  a  bed  of  softest  moss, 
and  it  all  looked  so  co/.y  that  Phil  declared  he  fell  as 
though  lie  had  got  home  again. 

In  a  short  time  Serge  had  ready  such  a  supper  as  made 
the  returned  wanderer  repeat  this  sentiment  more  em- 
phatically than  before.  The  ingenious  lad  had  converted 
several  of  his  tin  cans  into  cooking  utensils.  On  one  of 
these  he  had  baked  a  sort  of  thin  biscuit,  made  of  flour, 
salt  water,  lard,  and  baking-powder.  Another  was  his 
fry-pan,  in  which  he  cooked  a  quantity  of  small  fish  like 
herring.  A  third  was  his  teapot.  A  dozen  fat  little 
birds  that  he  had  trapped  were  nicely  cleaned  and  spitted, 
ready  for  cooking-,  while  the  bill  of  fare  was  completed 
by  smoked  halibut  and  thin  strips  of  bear  meat. 

"Well!"  cried  Phil,  as  he  sat  down  to  this  bountiful 
meal.  "  If  there  is  anything  finer  than  this  in  Alaska, 
then  I  don't  want  to  see  it,  that's  all.  To  think  of  having 
biscuit — actually  hot  biscuit — baked  on  a  piece  of  tin,  too! 
Serge,  you  are  a  genius!  A  genuine  out-and-out  genius! 
And  if  my  aunt  Ruth  could  see  this  lay-out  I  really 
think  she  would  turn  green  with  envy.  And  tea  with 
sugar  in  it — real,  truly,  sugar!  Say,  Serge,  if  you  don't 
promise  to  take  me  in  as  a  regular  boarder  I'll — I'll — 
well,  I'll  go  and  get  married,  that's  what  I'll  do!" 

"  It  is  pleasant  now  that  you  are  back,"  said  the  young 
Alaskan,  modestly.  "  It  has  been  awfully  lonely,  though, 
and  I  had  to  work  at  something  all  the  time  to  keep  from 
thinking.  I  wanted  awfully  to  go  to  the  north  side  of 
the  island  and  see  how  Mr.  C'oombs  was  getting  along, 
but  as  it  would  have  taken  the  best  part  of  two  days  to 
get  there  and  back,  and  you  might  have  come  in  the 
mean  time,  I  didn't  dare  to.  Now.  if  he  were  only  here  :" 

"Yes,  and  old  Kite  Robinson,  our  family  party  would 
be  complete,  and  we'd  be  almost  as  well  oit'  as  if  we  were 
in  Sitka.  I  declare  I  could  kick  myself  when  I  remem- 
ber that  if  I'd  only  taken  your  advice  we  might  have 
been  on  our  way  to  Sitka.  in  your  schooner  by  this  time!'1 

"  I  don't  know  about,  that,"  responded  Serge;  "  we 
couldn't  have  gone  ott'  and  left  Mr.  L'oombs  alone  oil  the 
island." 

"That's  so.  I  never  thought  of  that.  Poor  old  Jalap! 
I  wonder  bow  he  i.>  uHting  on  all  alone,  and  what  he 
thinks  has  become  of  us  ;  We  must  go  over  to-morrow 
and  relieve  his  anxiei\.  and  take  liim  a  cup  of  tea.  Per- 
haps his  schooner  hasn't,  come  along  yet,  and  we  shall  be 
all  right,  after  all." 

Bright,  and  early  the  following  morning  the  little  camp 
was  dismantled  and  abandoned.  Kooga  took  his  tent, 
and  bidding  farewell  to  the  lads  into  whose  lives  he  bad 
entered  so  strangely,  shoved  off  his  bidarkie  and  started 
on  his  lonely  return  trip  to  far  Saanak.  After  watching 
him  out  of  sight,  the  others  loaded  themselves  with  their 
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newly  acquired  camp  outfit,  .-mil  started  on  their  long 
toilsome  march  to  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

When,  after  many  lionrs  of  tramping,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  no\v  familiar  ruins  and  their  o\vn  barrahkie 
they  \\ere  struck  with  the  hitler's  appearance  of  loneliness. 
There  WSLS  no  smoke  nor  sign  of  human  presence.  Filled 
\\  it  'n  undefined  anxiety.  I  hey  h  it  rried  forward,  only  to  find 
the  hut  abandoned,  ami  a  little  heap  of  cold  ashes  in  the 
place  where  its  cheerful  fire  had  hla/ed.  The  companion 
whom  they  had  left  there  five  days  before  had  disappeared, 
nor  could  they  find  a  clew  to  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
departure. 

"The  schooner  must  have  come,  and  he  must  have 
taken  the  seal-skins  to  Oonalaska  in  her."  suggested  Phil. 

"I  should  think  so  too,"  replied  Serge,  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  inspection  of  the  cache,  "  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  fact  that  the  seal-skins  are  still  here  and  apparently 
untouched.'' 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


JIMMIE'S   FIRST    RACK. 

BY   S.   SCOVILLE,  JUN. 

TIMMIE  came  of  an  athletic  family.      Clear  back  in  '57     his  highest  term  of  praise,  and  fit  to  beat  any  fourteeu- 
fj    his    father   had    been  captain  and  stroke  of  a  college      year-old  in  the  country. 


creases  from  what  it  must  be  confessed  is  an  extremely 
dirty  'varsity  sweater.  "That  of  course  depends  on  how 
fast  \ou  can  run.  I  don't  believe  you  are  fast  enough 
to  make  a  sprinter." 

Poor  .limniie  feels  cut.  to  the  heart,  and  his  face  shows 
it.  Jack  feels  a  lillle  compunction  when  he  sees  how 
hard  his  small  brother  takes  this  announcement. 

"How  would  you  like  to  train  this  winter  and  develop 
yourself  by  crosscountry  running1,  and  then  come  up  lo 
college  with  me  this  Easter  vacation  ?  1  have  to  stay 
there  with  a  part  of  my  team,  and  you  can  room  with 
me,  and  train  with  us  under  our  trainer.  He'll  soon  find 
out  whether  there's  anything  to  you  or  not." 

Thus  continues  the  august  captain,  and  Jimmie  is  all 
smiles  again.  To  train  under  that  great  college  trainer 
and  on  the  same  track  with  the  pick  of  a  'varsity  team — 
the  prospect  is  indeed  a  delightful  one. 

Accordingly,  Easter  week  found  Jimmie  regularly  in- 
stalled in  Jack's  college  room  in  place  of  his  "  wife" — as 
roommates  are  termed  at  college  —  who,  not  being  an 
athlete,  was  privileged  to  return  home  during  the  recess. 
For  the  next  week  Jimmie  trained  regularly  on  the  col- 
lege track,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  great  trainer, 
who  confided  to  Jack  that  the  lad  was  a  regular  whale, 


crew,  in  the  days  when  college  crews  carried  no  cock- 
swain, but  the  stroke  worked  the  tiller-ropes  with  his 
feet.  And  Jimmie's  cousin  had  been  captain  of  one  of 
the  great  football  elevens,  which  finished  the  season  with- 
out losing  a  point;  and  now  his  big  brother  Jack  had 
just  been  elected  captain  of  his  college  team,  and  Jim- 
mie regarded  him  almost  reverentially. 

Ever  since  he  had    become  fourteen  years  old  and  a 


At  last  the  week  was  up;  Jimmie  had  "done  a  three- 
quarter"  trial  in  3.42.  and  went  home  full  of  track  axioms 
and  racing  knowledge. 

The  spring  games  of  the  Hill  School  were  to  be  held 
two  weeks  from  the  day  on  which  Jimmie  returned,  and 
he  in  the  mean  while  continued  his  training  in  accordance 
with  his  parting  instructions.  The  clays  passed  like  a 
flash,  and  at  last  the  eventful  date  itself  was  at  hand. 


member  of  the  Lake  View  School,  Jimmie  had  been  trou-     Jimmie  had  rested  all  the  day  before,  taken  a  good  night's 


bled  in  mind  as  to  what  particular  branch  of  athletics  he 
would  favor,  when  in  the  distant,  future  he  should  finally 
become  a  full-fledged  "college  man." 

Jack  has  just  returned  from  college,  and  Jimmie  is  up 
in  his  room  helping  him  to  unpack  and  put  away  things 
— a  somewhat  arduous  undertaking,  as  Jack  usually  packs 
in  the  regulation  college  way,  by  pouring  the  contents  of 
one  bureau  drawer  after  another  into  his  trunk,  heaping 
his  clothes  on  top,  and  then  stamping  on  the  stubborn 
mass  until  the  trunk  lid  can  shut. 

"Do  you  suppose,  Jack,  that  I  can  get  on  the  athletic 
team  when  I  get  into  college?" 

The  question  which  has  been  vexing  him  for  mouths 
is  out  at  last,  and  he  anxiously  waits  for  Jack's  answer. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,  kid,"  replies  that  august  person- 
age, absently,  as  he  removes  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  from 
off  a  shining  dress  shirt  and  lovingly  smooths  out  the 
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sleep,  and,  barring  nervousness,  was  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. 

There  were  six  boys  entered  in  the  race  besides  himself, 
all  of  them  good  runners.  One  Jimmie  especially  feared  ; 
this  was  an  eighteen-year-old  fellow  named  Leighton, 
who  had  won  the  mile  run  two  years  in  succession,  and 
who,  ignorant  of  Jimmie's  advantages  in  training,  regard- 
ed his  entering  against  him  as  a  great  joke. 

"Fourteen-year-old  kids  ought  not  to  make  fools  of 
themselves  in  races,"  he  remarked,  boastfully,  in  Jimmie's 
presence  a  day  or  so  before  the  race,  but  the  latter  only 
set  his  teeth  and  made  up  his  mind  that  if  Leighton  won 
that  race  he  would  know  he  had  been  running,  that  was 
all. 

Jack  had  managed  to  get  an  afternoon  off,  and  had 
come  down  to  coach  his  protege  in  the  race.  "Feeling 
fit,  are  you,  kid?"  he  asked,  as  he  walked  in  on  the  assem- 
bled family  at  lunch,  where  Jimmie  sat 
trying  vainly  to  eat.  "  Hold  out  your 
glass,  Jimmie,"  came  next.  "  Thought 
so,"  the  captain  observed,  tersely,  as  the 
water  was  nearly  spilled  by  poor  Jim- 
mie's shaking  hand.  "Just  a  bit  nerv- 
ous, eh?  Well,  that's  natural.  Try  and 
worrv  down  some  feed,  anyway.  The 
hoys  all  send  love  to  the  'Infant  Miler.' 
and  Mike  says  you'll  win  hands  dotvu 
if  you  run  as  you  did  at  the  track." 

"You'll  just  kill  my  little  boy  with 
your  athletics,  Jack,  as  well  as  your- 
self." observed  Jimmie's  mother,  who 
never  did  approve  of  races,  though  no 
one  was  prouder  of  her  son's  successes. 
"  1  do  wish  that  your  father  would  for- 
bid Jimmie's  going  into  such  things. 
Tlie\  are  too  much  of  a  nervous  strain 
for  hoys." 

"  It  '11  do  the  boy  good,  mother,"  said 


'KID,  I'M   PROUD  OF   YOU.     IT   WAS   A   SANDY   RACE." 


Jimmie's  father,  who  was  immensely  excited  over  the  corn- 
ingrace.  "He'll  win  all  right.  Everyone's  nervous  be- 
fore a  race.  You  ought  to  have  seen  me  in  '57,  when  we 
rowed  our  first  race  against  Harvard.  I  couldn't  keep 
still;  was  fairly  sick  with  nervousness." 

"  Course  I'm  all  right,"  insisted  Jinimie,  bravely,  "and 
I'm  not  nervous,  either;  at  least,  not  so  very  much.  But 
I  do  wish  to-morrow  had  come  and  it  was  all  over  with," 
he  sighed,  as  he  tried  to  force  down  some  rare  steak. 

Jack  laughed.  "  I  know  just  how  you  feel,  old  man," 
he  said,  sympathetically.  "I  used  to  go  to  recitations 
and  things  the  day  of  a  race  up  at  college,  and  keep  think- 
ing to  myself,  'Well,  in  four  hours  it  will  be  all  over, 
anyway.'  But  don't  let  it  bother  you,  kid.  The  minute 
the  pistol  goes  otf  and  you  get  started  you  won't  think  of 
being  nervous,  but  will  run  a  magnificent  race,  I'm  sure." 

But  Jimmie  ivas  nervous,  desperately  nervous,  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  say,  and  as  he  and  Jack  walked  out  tow- 
ards the  field  together,  he  found  himself  wishing  that  it 
might  rain,  so  that  the  games  could  be  postponed. 

Jack  cheered  him  up  as  well  as  he  could,  had  him  put 
on  his  running  suit  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  and  then 
covered  him  up  with  a  sweater,  commanding  him  to  lie 
quiet  and  think  of  nothing  until  his  event  was  announced. 
At  last,  after  what  seemed  centuries  of  waiting  to  Jim- 
mie, the  stentorian  voice  of  the  announcer  echoed  through 
the  training  quarters  in  "  First  call  for  the  mile!" 

Jinimie  rose  with  a  start. 

"Lie  still,"  commanded  the  experienced  Jack;  "you 
are  not  to  go  out  until  the  last  call  comes.  And  now, 
Jimmie,"  continued  Jack,  as  he  fastened  on  his  long 
spiked  shoes,  "you  want  to  get  a  good  position  and  keep 
back  until  the  last  lap.  Leighton  can  outsprint  you  on 
the  finish,  and  you  have  got  to  kill  him  before  you  turn 
the  last  corner." 


Now  "Last  call  for  the  mile"  sounds  through  the 
room,  and  Jimmie  finds  himself  out  on  the  track  with 
a  strange  feeling  as  if  he  were  somebody  else. 

In  a  vague  sort  of  way  among  the  crowd  of  faces  sur- 
rounding the  track  he  recognizes  that  of  his  father,  who 
has  been  trying  to  catch  his  eye  for  some  time,  and  who 
waves  his  hand  encouragingly.  Beside  him  stands  his 
mother,  and  she  too  waves  her  handkerchief,  but  is  look- 
ing worried  and  anxious.  Jack  gives  his  bare  legs  a  last 
farewell  rub  to  supple  the  muscles,  and  then  with  a  mut- 
tered "Good  luck  to  you,  kid,"  leaves  him  to  his  fate. 
Mechanically  he  makes  his  marks  in  the  cinders. 

"On  your  marks!"  calls  the  starter,  and  Jimmie  puts 
his  feet  into  the  little  holes. 

"Get  set,"  comes  next,  and  Jimmie  leans  over  in  the 
correct  starting  position  that  Mike  has  taken  such  pains 
to  teach  him.  Every  muscle  and  nerve  in  his  small  body 
quivers  and  jumps  with  excitement.  After  a  pause,  which 
seems  endless,  comes  a  bang  like  that  of  an  Armstrong 
gun — at  least  so  it  seems  to  Jimmie.  In  reality  it  is  only 
the  feeble  snap  of  a  twenty-two  blank-cartridge. 

Without  knowing  in  the  least  how  he  got  there,  Jim- 
mie finds  himself  around  the  final  turn  bunched  up  with 
the  others,  Leighton  leading,  and  all  running  furiously. 

"Steady,  kid,"  he  hears  Jack  say,  seemingly  from  an 
immense  distance,  and  in  an  instant,  as  Jack  had  foretold, 
he  regains  his  nerve.  Now  that  he  is  in  motion,  and  that 
horrible  suspense  is  over,  all  of  Jack's  and  Mike's  advice 
comes  back  to  him.  Instead  of  the  quick  sprint  with 
which  he  had  started  he  falls  into  the  long  mile  stride 
which  he  had  learned  on  the  college  track.  The  others 
arc  tt.-n  yards  ahead,  running  as  if  the  race  was  to  be  set- 
tled by  that  one  lap.  But  Leighton  is  no  novice,  and 
presently  lie  drops  back  with  Jimmie,  leaving  the  others 
to  exhaust  themselves  by  their  own  pace.  Yard  by  yard 
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tlic  Ir.-nlrrs  draw  ;i\v:iy  from  Leighton  and  Jimmie  until, 
us  tin'  latti'i-  finish  tlirir  lirsl  lap.  they  are  full  thirty 
ln'hinil. 

"  [t's  all  right  kid:  tlii-y  can't  hold  that  pare."  says 
Jack,  encouragingly,  as  .limmie  passes  liiin. 

Now  the  hall'  is  tinished,  \vit,h  the  relative  position  of 
the  Hiiini'i's  unchanged,  and  they  all  turn  into  the  back 
sti-rti-h  for  what  is  dreaded  most,  liy  mile  runners — that 
heart  ln'cakinu'  "third  qnarler."  All  of  Jimniie's  grit  is 
needed  to  keep  him  going — lie  feds  so  sick,  and  there  is 
no  spring  to  his  legs.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he 
rat. -iics  sight  of  his  mother's  face,  more  anxious  than  ever. 
She  is  evidently  expecting  him  to  hreak  a  blood  vessel,  or 
faint,  or  do  some  other  absurd  thing-  of  that  nature,  and 
.limmie  finds  himself  grinning  feebly  to  reassure  her. 

.lark's  prophecy  is  coming  true.  Back  drop  the  leaders, 
running  slower  with  every  stride,  and  Leighton,  closely 
followed  by  .limmie.  swings  by  them  easily.  Now  the 
lasi  i|uarter  is  at  hand;  half  a  minute  before  it  had  seemed 
to  Jimmie  that  he  could  not  run  another  step,  every 
breath  hurt  him,  and  his  shoes  seemed  suddenly  to  have 

bee e  soled  with  lead.  But  as  they  turn  into  the  last 

lap  everything  suddenly  changes. 

Forgotten  is  all  his  discomfort  and  lack  of  breath;  his 
limp  leys  have  suddenly  become  strong  again — so  inspir- 
ing  is  1  hf  thought  that  only  one  lap  lies  between  him  and 
the  finish.  Can  he  hold  out  i  cr<«hewin?  Anil  he  thinks 
of  Jack  and  Mike  and  his  friends  on  the  college  tram, 
how  disappointed  they  will  be  if  he  loses;  he  remembers 
Jack's  plucky  race — he  nnixf  win  !  Thoughts  like  these 
are  surging  through  his  brain  as  he  follows  close  behind 
Leighton,  who  is  running  easily,  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  Jimmie  still  so  close,  but  conlident  that  he  can  spurt 
past  him  oil  the  linish. 

"Remember  what  I  told  you,  kid!"  almost  whispers 
I  i  as  they  pass  him  and  turn  into  the  back  stretch  of 
the  last  lap.  And  Jimmie  remembers;  and  also  Mike's 
advice  comes  into  his  mind:  "If  you're  racing-  with  a  man 
that  can  outsprint  you  on  the  finish,  you've  got  to  kill 
him  before  you  get.  there." 

Leighton  hears  the  footsteps  behind  him  come  closer 
.and  closer,  and  with  a  rush  Jimmie  passes  him  and  swings 
iu  two  yards  ahead.  Before  the  startled  champion  can 
recover  himself,  Jimmie  has  increased  his  lead  to  live 
yards,  and  is  running  bis  best,  drawing  away  at  every 
stride.  His  hands  clinch  tightly  on  the  corks — a  mascot 
pair  which  Jack  has  loaned  him  for  the  occasion.  To 
win  the  race  he  must  keep  up  this  tremendous  pace  all 
the  last  quarter,  and  tire  out  Leighton  before  the  home- 
stretch is  reached.  Can  he  do  it? 

With  a  tremendous  spurt  Leighton  recovers  his  lost 
ground  and  is  running  neck  and  neck  with  Jimmie. 

"  Keep  it  up,  old  man;  keep  it up.  old  man  ;  lies  weak- 
ening!' shoin-,  Jack,  running-  along  beside  the  track. 

"  Go  it,  Leighton  !''  r •  a  great  part  of  the  spectators, 

among  whom  he  is  a  favorite. 

Jimmie's  legs  are  becoming staggery;  a  wild  desire  has 
come  over  him  to  fall  otf  the  track,  give  Leighton  the 
race — anything,  anything  but  this  agonizing  strain,  which 
is  becoming  almost  unendurable.  But  the  homestretch 
is  at  band  at  last,  and  before  them  loom  up  the  linish, 
with  the  excited  crowd  gathered  there,  the  three  judges 
very  calm  and  grave,  as  suits  their  exalted  position,  and 
the  two  timers  with  their  stop-watches  in  their  hands 
ready  to  snap  the  instant  the  tape  is  broken.  Jimmie 
sees  all  these  details  as  if  they  were  miles  away;  his  tem- 
ples throb,  and  his  unwinking  eyes  feel  hot,  while  little 
flashes  and  dots  of  light  swim  before  them.  Every 
thought  is  concentrated  on  making  those  last  ten  or  lif- 
teen  strides;  a  single  stagger  and  the  race  is  lost.  Kiuhi 
beside  him,  stride  for  stride,  runs  Leighton;  Jimmie  can 
hear  his  quick  panting,  and  wonders  how  he  feels.  Twen- 
ty yards  more  and  the  race  will  be  over!  There  is  a 


whoop  right  beside  Jimmie  that  would  have  made  a  ( 'o- 
manche  Indian  envious.  Jack  is  running  side  by  side 
with  Jimmie.  on  the  grass  on  the  left  of  the  track. 

The  captain  has  "brought  in"  many  a  man  at  the 
linish  of  many  a  hard-fought  race,  but  never  has  he  done 
more  earne-,1  coaching  than  to-day.  Oil  the  other  side  is 
a  croud  of  Leighton's  classmates,  who  are  frantic  at  the 
thought  of  the  champion  losing  the  race  to  a  little  i 
known,  and  cheer  him  on  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
But  above  all  their  unscieiitilic  encouragement  rings 
Jack's  voice. 

"Come  in.  Jimmie!  Come  in,  old  man!"  he  shouts, 
with  a  world  of  earnestness  in  his  tone.  "Squeeze  your 
corlcs  and  finiif  on!  Only  a  little  ways  further.  Xoir 
you're  gaining.  Keep  it  HJI  .'  Noir .'" 

The  linish  was  but  a  scant  yard  off,  and  at  that  last 
"  AVi/i1  .'"'  Jimmie  calls  up  every  ounce  of  strength  that 
is  left  to  him,  and  bounds,  or  rather  dives  forward,  anil 
falls  across  the  tape  hardly  a  neck  in  front  of  Leighton. 

He  is  too  weak  to  lift  his  hand,  and  is  feeling  deal  lily 
sick,  while  the  sharp  cinder  on  which  he  has  fallen  has 
gashed  his  hands  and  knees  cruelly,  but  a  feeling  of  utter 
contentment  steals  over  him.  for  has  he  not  heard  the 
announcer  say,  in  what  seems  a  whisper. 

"Mile  run  won  by  Sinslie;  Leighton,  second;  time 
4  minutes  56f  seconds  " '. 

And  has  not  the  captain  remarked,  as  lie  shook  his  limp 
hand,  "Kid,  I'm  proud  of  you;  it  was  a  sandy  race"? 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  MINIATURE  STEAM- YACHT. 

BY    A.    J.    KENEALY. 

IN  the  lirst  place  don't  be  in  a  violent  hurry  to  begin. 
Study  the  plans  carefully,  and  work  out  for  yourself  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  every  detail.  A  powerful  magnify- 
ing glass  will  be  very  useful  for  this,  as  it  will  bring  mil 
clearly  all  the  niinutia-  of  the  design.  You  will  sec-  thai 
the  scale  is  printed  in  the  corner  of  the  plan.  Take  a  very 
thin  strip  of  tracing-paper,  and  on  it  mark  off  this  scale. 
Then  by  laying  it  over  any  portion  of  the  draught  you  will 
be  able  to  obtain  every  measurement  with  exactitude. 

After  a  long,  patient,  and  careful  study  of  the  design, 
get  your  tools  together;  see  that  they  are  sharp,  improve 
their  edges  on  an  oil-stone,  and  provide  yourself  with  sev- 
eral sheets  of  coarse  and  smooth  sand-paper.  Buy  from 
a  lumber-yard  a  joist  of  soft  pine,  which  when  planed 
and  cleaned  up  .should  be  free  from  knots  and  checks. 
It  should  be  42  inches  x  5i  x  4.  Place  this  block  on 
your  bench,  and  with  the  design  before  you  proceed  to 
carve  it  into  shape.  Put  in  an  easy  sheer.  It  has  a  drop 
of  f  of  an  inch  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  deck.  The 
midship  section  is  flat  on  the  lower  sides  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  sailing  yacht. 

After  you  have  carved  out  the  hull,  and  taken  care 
that  both  sides  are  exactly  alike,  scoop  out  the  inside 
with  a  sharp  gouge,  talcing  care  that  the  tool  does  not  go 
right  through  the  boat.  Next  place  in  position  six  beams 
to  support  the  deck,  which  should  be  made  of  a  clear 
piece  of  ^-inch  pine  free  from  knots,  and  cut  to  fit.  Be- 
fore nailing  it  on  cut  out  a  place  large  enough  to  contain 
the  engine  and  boil- 
er. Then  with  a 
scratch  -  awl  crease 
the  deck  fore  and 
aft  in  narrow  strips 
to  resemble  deck 
planks,  and  nail  it 
down  with  very  line 
nails.  Take  a  strip 
of  spruce  -$•  inch  wide 
and  .i  inch  thick,  THE  $2  ENGINE. 
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running  the  whole  length  of 

the  boat,  and  following  the 

sheer  and  deck  lines.     This 

will  form  the  bulwarks,  and 

should  be  capped  by  a  thin 

mahogany  or  cherry  rail  i 

inch  wide. 

From  -j-iuch  pine  saw  out 

the  deck-houses.      Cut  into 

strips  ij  inches  wTide  some 

oiled  stencil  paper  of  medi- 
um thickness    long  enough 

to  extend  round  each  house. 

Mark   out   with    a   rule   the 

windows,  paint  a  light  blue, 

and  then  tack  the  paper  to 

the  deck-houses.      The  sky- 
lights  should    be    made    of 

solid  wood. 

Give  the  hull,  previously 

sand-papered  until  it  is  quite 

smooth,  two  coats  of  white 

enamel    paint.       A   narrow 

stripe  of  gold  paint  should 

next    be   applied,  and    gold 

scroll-work  at  bow  and  stern 

will    improve    her    appear- 
ance.     Below  the  water-line 

give  the  boat   two  coats  of 

light  pea  green.  Paint  the  deck-houses  and  skylights 
mahogany  color.  The  spars,  decks,  and  boats  should  be 

sand-papered  and  varnished.  Paint  tin-  smoke-stack  yel- 
low. The  rail  for  the  pilot-house  or  social  hall  is  made 
of  good-sized  pins  with  thread  drawn  tight  and  fastened 
with  two  half-hitches  on  each  pin.  After  pins  and  thread 
are  placed  in  position  give  them  three  coats  of  white 
shellac. 

The  standing  rigging  is  of  fine  fishing-line,  covered 
with  two  coats  of  shellac  and  lamp  black  mixed.  The 
running  rigging  is  of  the  same  line  unpainted.  The  boat 
has  two  pole-masts,  which  should  be  rigged  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  head  on.  On  her  starboard  side  she  carries  a 
launch  and  gig.  and  to  port  a  whale-boat  and  clingy. 
Each  is  slung  on  davits.  An  awning  runs  the  full  length 
of  the  deck,  and  is  supported  by  awning  stanchions  of 
small  brass  wire  standing'  1-J-  inches  above  the  deck,  and 
guyed  up  by  gantlines  and  crow's-feet.  The  awning  is 
divided  into  three  pieces,  the  forecastle  awning  extending 
from  the  bow  to  the  fore  part  of  the  deck-house,  the  mid- 
ship awning  reaching  from  the  after  end  of  the  deck- 
house to  the  mainmast,  and  the  quarter -deck  awning 
extending  from  the  mainmast  to  the  flag-staff  on  the  taff- 
rail. 

Following  are  the  necessary  dimensions,  which  should 
be  carefully  observed: 

Deck,  39 .V  inches;  water-line,  33;  draught,  2j;  beam,  5; 
overhang  aft,  4;  overhang  forward,  3;  height  from  rail 
to  lowest  part  of  keel,  4;  from  water-line  to  bow,  24; 
from  water-line  to  stern,  2 ;  from  water-line  amidships,  If ; 
distance  of  foremast  from  rail  at  bow,  84 ;  distance  of  main- 
mast from  rail  at  bow.  244;  height  of  foremast  from  deck, 
i:>;  height  of  mainmast  from  deck,  15;  height  of  smoke- 
stack from  deck,  5;  diameter  of  smoke-stack,  li;  length 
of  gaffs,  6;  length  of  bowsprit,  7;  length  of  bowsprit  out- 
board, 5 ;  length  of  forward  house,  64- ;  length  of  after 
house,  3^;  height  of  houses,  If;  length  of  machinery 
trunk,  Sj;  height  of  machinery  trunk,  £  of  an  inch; 
height  from  deck  of  fore  shroud  collar,  8f;  height  from 
deck  of  main -shroud  collar,  9-i ;  height  from  deck  of 
main-topmast-shroud  collar,  14i  ;  height  from  deck  of 
1'ore-topmast-shroud  collar,  12^-;  rake  of  the  masts.  75  de- 
grees. The  ballast  consists  of  lead,  shown  in  black  on 
plan.  It  is  screwed  on  to  the  keel  with  brass  screws. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  sails  in  inches  are:  Jib — lull', 
15;  foot,  6;  leach.  Hi.  Fore-staysail— luff,  12;  foot.!1,:,: 
leach,  7|.  Foresail  —  hoist.  5;  foot,  7j;  gaff,  5£;  leach,  S_[. 
Main-staysail  —  lull',  10;  foot,  44;  leach,  8.  Mainsail 
hoist,  5|";  foot,  lOf ;  gaff,  54;  leach,  11^.  No  booms  are 
carried  except  two  boat  booms,  one  on  each  side,  swung 
a  little  abaft  the  fore-shrouds. 

The  motive  power  for  the  model  consists  of  an  upright 
engine  and  boiler,  that  can  be  bought  at  any  toy  store  for 
*!  or  si  75,  according  to  quality.  If  you  do  not  feel 
pinched  by  the  hardness  of  the  times,  buy  the  dearer 
one.  Two  cog-wheels,  one  large  and  the  other  small. 
may  be  taken  out  of  an  old  clock  whose  working  days  are 
over.  Fix  the  little  one  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft  of  the  en- 
gine, and  secure  the  larger  wheel  to  a  length  of  round 
steel  umbrella  rib.  which  will  form  your  propeller  shaft. 
Insert  a  small  brass  tube  through  the  hole  you  have  pre- 
viously bored  through  the  centre  of  the  stern-post;  let  it 
extend  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  engine.  Cut  out 
a  piece  of  thin  brass  into  the  shape  of  a  three-leaf  clover, 
and  give  each  leaf  a  slight  twist  forward.  If  011  the  trial 
trip  the  boat  should  go  backward  instead  of  ahead,  twist 
the  flanges  of  the  propeller  and  she  will  go  ahead. 

A  twin-screw  boat  has  two  engines  and  two  propellers 
and  shafts.  Place  the  wheels  on  each  side  of  the  stern- 
post,  as  shown  in  the  draught. 

Should  you  desire  direct  wheel  action,  as  shown  in  the 
draught,  buy  for  $2  an  engine  with  brass  boiler  and  cylin- 
der and  eccentric  valve.  The  engine  as  it  comes  from 
the  toy  shop  is  secured  to  the  boiler.  Take  otl'  all  mov- 
able parts  of  the  engine,  and  solder  a  stiff  plate  of  brass 
to  the  upper  and  lower  plates  that  hold  the  engine  to  the 
boiler.  When  set  firmly,  disconnect  the  boiler  from  the 
engine  by  filing-  oft'  close  to  the  boiler  the  cylinder  plate 
and  the  steam-pipe.  After  separating  them,  mount  the 
engine  on  a  block,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  taking  care 
that  it  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  propeller  shaft.  To 
connect  the  engine  shaft  with  the  propeller  shaft,  make  a 
sleeve  out  of  a  small  brass  pipe,  insert  both  shafts,  and 
fill  up  with  solder.  Engine  and  boiler  are  connected  by 
a  rubber  tube  of  requisite  length.  Take  particular  care 
in  placing  the  engine  that  the  upper  end  of  the  brass  tube 
in  which  the  propeller  shaft  runs  is  at  least  li  inches 
above  the  water-line. 
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WILLIE'S   REASON. 
"  SAY,  ]in,"  siiiil  Willie,  "  I  wish  you'd  buy  Aunt  Sarah  a  nice 

comfortable  arm-chair." 

"Why.  1  thought  you  didn't  li'ke  your  auut  Sarah,  Willie." 
"  I  ilon't.     That's  why  I  want  her  to  have  a  nice  c fortal'le 

arui-chair.      She'll  use  it  instead  of  sitting  on  me  all  the  time." 


OLD  JACK'S  TERRAPIN*. 

"FlSHlN'  round  here?"  said  old  .lack.  "Well,  not  much 
now.  Ther'  useter  be  hull  lots  of  it.  I've  ketched  samnion,  an' 
t  routs,  an'  sardines  by  the  million  do\vu  hero  by  the  village 
square,  an'  oucet  I  caught  a  tarrapin.  Yes,  sir,  a  real  live 
turtle-back  tarrapin,  an'  he  was  a  dandy.  I  never  seed  his  like 
afore  or  since.  He  had  gills  onto  him  like  a  hole  made  in  the 
groun'  to  lay  gas-pipes  with ;  an'  as  fer  his 
scales,  they  was  so  big  an'  so  heavy  we  boys 
bored  holes  inter  them,  an'  made  quoits 
out  of  'em.  What's  that  ye  say  1  Tarra- 
pins  don't  have  no  gills?  Nor  no  scales 
neither?  Waal,  who  said  they  gou'rally  did 
Lave  ?  That  was  the  strordinary  thing  about 
this  here  tarrapin  I'm  a-speakiu'  of  about. 
//,  laid.  He  waru't  no  ord'uary  tarrapin  like 
must  n'  tin-in  yon  boys  ketches  with  a  book 
an'  line.  No,  sirree.  He  was  a  'rigiual 
tarrapin,  the  likes  o'  which,  as  I  said,  'ain't 
never  been  seen  before  nor  since.  No,  I  can't 
prove nothin"bout  him;  an' why  not?  mebbe 
ye'll  ask.  Well,  I'll  tell  ye  why  not.  There 
ain't  none  o'  the  boys  as  helped  me  ketch 
him  liviu'  now.  Bill  Jones  he  died  o'  the 
concertina,  or  somethin'  else,  I  do'  know 
\\hal,  and  the  rest  of  'em  follered.  I'm 
th'  only  man  livin'  as  remembers  that  fish, 
liig  wasn't  n"  term  t'  apply  to  him.  Bill 
Jones,  soon's  I  landed  him,  says,  what's  th' 
use  o'  killiii'  him?  Break  him  to  harness. 
He's  big  enough  to  pull  a  boss-car.  That's 
what  Bill  says.  An'  I  says  no  doubt,  Bill, 
but  what's  the  good  o'  breakin'  him  in  for  a 
hoss-car  boss  when  there  ain't  no  boss-cars 
in  town?  True,  says  Bill;  let's  make  mock-  n 

turtle  soup  of  him.  Sowedid.  That'll  show  • 
\e  how  big  he  was.  It  took  three  years  to  git  that  tarrapin 
bnilril  down,  an'  then  after  that  the  hull  town  had  mock-turtle 
soup  for  four  years  more  out  o'  that  one  tarrapin.  I  took  his 
shell  an'  hired  a  four-burse  team  to  carry  it  home,  an'  I  kep'  it  fer 
ten  \rars,  nsiu'  it  instead  cif  a  sninnier-house  out  on  the  grass- 
plat't  there.  I  useter  go  down  there  summer  nights  with  a 
rockin'-chair,  an'  rock  inside  o'  that  tarrapin-shell  for  hours, 
reailin'  my  noosepaper,  an'  livin'  'long  happy  as  a  bird.  Eh? 
What's  that  ye  say,  Tommie  ?  There  ain't  no  pond,  ner  no  river, 
uer  no  stream  of  any  kind  down  by  the  village  square?  Well, 
who  said  there  was?  I  'ain't  never  said  nothiu'  o'  the  kind. 
Ye  don't  see  how  I  could  ketch  tarrapiu  tlient  Ho!!  What 
ignoramuses  you  boys  is.  Ain't  there  no  place  t'  ketch  tarra- 
pin  'eeptin'  in  mill-ponds?  Y'e  do'  know  whatcher  talkiu'  of 
about.  Ever  had  tarrapin  home  ?  Well,  then,  did  ye  get  'em 
out  of  a  mill-pond,  or  a  ocean,  or  a  river  runniu'  through  yer 
backyard?  No?  Well,  I  guess  yer  right  there.  I  knows  migbty 
well  ye  didn't.  Ye  got  'em  at  the  fish  store ;  an'  that's  where  I 
ketched  this  one — at  the  fish  store  down  on  the  village  square. 
Yon  boys  is  gettiu'  sassy,  doubtin'  a  old  man  like  me,  an'  I  don't 
like  it.  Get  along  out  o'  here,  au'  don't  ye  come  back  again  till 
yer  good  au1  reddy." 

PROOF. 

"  FLIES  is  smarter  'n  elephants,"  said  Mollie.      "  Why,  even  if 
a  elephant  had  that  fly's  wings  be  couldn't  fly  with  'em." 


SIMPLE  ENOUGH. 

"WHAT'S  the  difference  between  a  grizzly  that's  been  bitten 
on  the  forehead  by  a  tiger  and  a  saw  without  a  hat  .'"  asked 
Johnnie',  at  the  Conundrum  Club.  Everybody  gave  it  up. 

••  Why."  said  Johnnie,  "one  is  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  and 
the  other's  a  saw  with  a  bare  head." 


UNCLE  BILL. 

"How  are  the  fish  biting  now,  Uncle  Bill?"   asked  Jack  of 
the  old  guide. 

"Same  way  as  usual,  sonny,"  said  the  old  man.     "  With  their 
mouths." 

"Well,  I  mean,  are  there  many  of  'em?" 

said  Jack. 

"I   duuno,"  said    the   old   man.     "They 
'ain't  none  bit  me  yet." 


A   PREDICTION. 

"MY  hair's  black  now,"  said  Tommie. 
"  But  just  you  wait.  After  I've  been  at  the 
sea-shore  a  week  or  two  it  '11  be  sandy." 


A   WARM-DAY  WISH. 

"I  WISH  I  was  rich,"  said  Jack.      "If  I 
was  rich  I'd  tell  the  ice-man  to  bring  me  a, 

skating-rink  every  morning." 


OVERHEARD  ON  THE  LAWN. 

"LET'S  bear  you  roar,"  said  the  Clover- 
leaf  to  the  Dandelion. 

"I  can't  roar,"  said  the  Dandelion. 

"I'oh!  then  they  oughtn't  to  have  called 
yon  a  Dandelion.  You're  more  of  a  Damle- 
oyster." 


AN   ACCOMPLISHED  YOUTH. 
••  WKI.I.,  Freddie,  I  suppose  you've  learned 
to  read  by  this  time  ?" 
••  Yes,"  said  Freddie. 
"  Words  of  one  syllable,  eh  ?" 

"Not  yet.  sir,"  said  Freddie.     "But  I  can  read  words  of  one 
letter  with  my  left  eye." 


TOMMIE'S    IDEA    OF  THE 
WAR. 

"PAPA,"  said  Tommie, 
who  has  been  reading 
about  the  late  rebellion, 
"  what  wath  that  big  war 
we  had  here  called  ?" 

"The  civil  war,"  said 
his  father. 

"Theetuth  to  me  that's 
a  queer  name."  he  said. 
"It  thtriketh  me  it  wath 
a  very  uuthivil  war." 


BOBBIE  HAS   AN   IDEA. 

"I  DON'T  know  what  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
charged  the  cook,  but  she  won't  go." 

"Maybe  she  ain't  wound  up,"  suggested  Bobbie. 


'I've  ilis- 


FAST  TIME. 

"  MY  brother's  a  splen- 
did runner."  said  Bobbie. 
"  He  can  do  a  hundred 
yards  in  eleven  seconds." 

"  Poh  !"  retorted  Jack. 
"My  brother  can  run  a 
mile  in  that  time." 

"No,  lie  can't  either." 

"  Well, he  can  in  eleven 
hours,  anyhow." 


HOW  BRER  RABBIT  OUTWITTED 
BRER  FOX. 
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THE   KITES    OF  THE   JAPANESE. 


BY   C.  D.   WELDON. 


•HE  American  boy's  notion 
of  a  kite,  and  of  flying  it, 
and  the  fun  he  gets  out 
of  it,  are  rather  tame  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  Oriental 
brother.  In  Japan  they  have  a 
definite  season  for  this  amusement, 
which  is  observed  by  old  and  young 
— from  the  ojiinan  down  to  the  babe 
strapped  on  the  back  of  its  nurse.  The 
toy-shops  bloom  out  in  special  array  for  the  occasion  ;  be- 
sides, many  temporary  stalls  are  established  in  odd  nooks 


and  corners  of  the  city  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  these  gay 
little  high-flyers. 

In  Tokyo  and  the  north  of  Japan  the  decorations  are  a 
distinguishing  feature,  exceedingly  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful; when  sailing  in  the  blue  sky  they  remind  one  of  the 
stained-glass  windows  of  a  cathedral.  The  organ  is  sug- 
gested too  by  the  unari,  a  light  bow  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  kite,  strung  with  a  very  thin  narrow  ribbon  of 
whalebone  or  rattan.  The  wind  passing  over  this  produces 
a  sound  like  an  organ  reed,  and  when  a  great  number 
<>f  kites  are  llyins1  in  the  same  vicinity  the  prolonged 
humming  is  quite  startling,  if  not  musical. 
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For  Hi'1  decoration  of  these  kites  some  <>(  the  most  fa- 
mous artists  h:i  ve  furnished  draw  in  us.  and  hundreds  are  ex- 
ecuted I'.v  hoys  not  yet  having  reached  llieir  teens,  but  the 
work  is  invariably  good,  although  so  conventional  that  it 

an  ion  nts  to  lit  I  le  mon-  than  copying.  They  are  content  to 
follow  in  t  lie  grooves  laid  out  and  handed  down  I"  til  fin 
I'roin  one  generation  to  another  rather  than  risk  failure 
in  an  elVort  to  introduce  original  ideas.  In  truth,  a 
Japanese  arlist  or  \\orknian  never  produces  any- 
thing really  stupid  save  when  he  attempts  the  execll 
lion  of  some  half-understood  idea  dictated  hy  a  foreign 
cr.  While  there  are  patrons  for  little  hits  of  kites  no! 
much  larger  l.han  a  post  al  ea  rd.  g  Tea  t  inonslers  ineasii  r- 
ing  foil  \  live  fee:  111  length  a  re  const  rncl  i  -d  everj  year 
at  Fujisawa,  and  Kainakura  hy  men  who  go  to  no  little 
expense  for  (heir  sport.  The  frames  are  made  of  split 
hamhoo  laid  crosswise,  forming  squares  of  ahout  a  foot, 
and  lied  at  the  angles  with  cord,  the  paper  is  then  pasted 
on.  and  when  dry  the  whole  sheet  is  so  flexible  that  il 
can  he  rolled  up  in  cylinder  shape,  and  is  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  score  of  rollicking  men  to  the  starting- 
place,  usually  on  the  sea-head  i,  where  they  spread  it  out 
on  the  sand,  and  lash  on  long  hamhoo  poles,  which  give 
strength  and  stiffness  enough  to  withstand  the  great 
strain  it  is  subjected  to.  The  reins  are  two  half-inch  ropes 
wound  on  a  windlass  fastened  to  strong  posts  planted 
deeply  in  the  ground  and  braced  up  with  sand  hags.  Of 
course  it  requires  quite  a  gale  of  wind  to  raise  so  much 
,i1.  and  there  is  power  enough  to  draw  a  train  of 
cars. 

In  the  extreme  south  of  Japan  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  aesthetic;  the  only  decoration  is  an  emblem  or 
crest  cut  out  of  colored  paper  and  pasted  on  the  white  up 
in  one  corner;  even  the  usual  tails  are  done  away  with, 
and  the  shape  pruned  down  to  scientilic  principles  in  the 
fighting  kites  of  Nagasnke.  These  are  rigged  for  bailie 
only.  The  armor  is  a  coating  of  pulverized  glass  applied 
to  the  string  a  few  yards  from  the  kite,  sometimes  a  pair 
of  carefully  sharpened  scissors  is  suspended  at  the  end  of 
a  string.  One  of  the  high  hills  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  is  the  principal  rendezvous  for  eiithusiuslie  combat- 
ants; on  a  favorable  day  hundreds  of  people  flock  there 
to  watch  the  contest  or  take  an  active  part.  While  the 
grounds  are  covered  with  this  moving  throng  the  sky  is 
alive  with  the  little  darting  and  tossing  objects  busy  as  a 
swarm  of  bees,  seemingly  conscious  of  all  that  is  expected 
of  them  at  the  other  end  of  the  string.  Now  and  then 
one  suddenly  drops  back,  and  cotnes  down  with  a  zigzag 
go-as-you-please  movement  into  the  upstretched  hands  of 
little  boys  in  the  street. 


THE     FUR  =  SEAL'S     TOOTH:* 

A  Story  of  Alaskan  Adventure. 

BY    KlIiK    MONROE, 

AlITUUR  OK  "DOUTJIATES,"  "  CAMPJI  ATKS,"  "  t'A  NOEMATES,  " 
"  RAKTMATES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER     XXVII. 
PHIL    SEES    HIMSELF    AS    OTHERS    SEE    HIM. 

IT  is  needless  to  say  that  our  lads  were  wofully  discon- 
certed by  the  unexplained  absence  of  Jalap  Coombs 
from  the  place  where  they  had  left  him.  Their  home- 
coming, as  they  had  termed  their  return  to  the  barrahkie 
during  that  day's  toilsome  inarch,  was  not  only  robbed  of 
all  the  pleasure  they  had  anticipated,  but  was  confronted 
by  a  mystery  that  tilled  them  with  anxious  thoughts  and 
gloomy  forebodings.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  their 
comrade  could  have  departed  from  the  island  without 
leaving  some  message  for  them.  Neither  could  they 
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understand  why  he  should  have  gone  without  taking  the 
seal  skins  which  he  had  prized  so  highly.  Had  he  wan- 
dered to  some  remote  part  of  the  island,  and  become  lost? 
or  I'-illen  down  one  ol'ils  tremendous  precipices?  or—  But 
what  was  the  use  in  such  conjectures?  An  experienced 
sailor  mall  like  the  mate  of  the  Seunii'ic  was  not  likely 
to  have  done  any  of  these  things.  lie  was  even  so 
averse  to  walking,  save  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  that  Ihey 
could  noi  imagine  him  as  having  gone  any  further  from 
the  hut.  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  food, 
fuel,  and  water. 

1,'ememhcring  his  friend's  recent  experience  w  ith  a  bear. 
Phil  suggested  that  Jalap  Coombs  might  have  been  at- 
tacked and  carried  oil'  hy  one  of  those  animals;  but  Serge 
at  once  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  such  a  theory.  The 
bears  of  that  country,  he  said,  would  mil  attack  a  man 
unless  lirsl  wounded  or  provoked,  and  I  he  mate,  as  they 
both  knew,  was  not  one  who  would  needlessly  or  reck- 
lessly all'ront,  a  bear.  Besides,  such  a  struggle,  as  was 
suggested,  could  not  have  taken  place  without  leaving 
unmistakable  traces,  and  of  these  there  was  none.  To 
be  sure  the  interior  of  the  old  barrahkie  was  in  great  dis- 
order. The  lads  particularly  noted  that  the  split  reindeer 
bones  from  which  they  had  extracted  the  marrow  on  the 
last  evening  they  had  spent  there,  and  which  they  had 
flung  into  one  corner,  were  now  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion, some  of  them  lying  at  quite  a  distance  beyond  the 
hut.  For  a  while  they  could  not  account  for  this;  but 
at  length  Serge  discovered  a  fox  track  clearly  imprinted 
in  some  damp  ashes,  and  so  one  bit  of  mvstery  was  re- 
moved. 

They  had  so  confidently  expected  to  find  a  fire  at  the 
hut  that  they  had  neglected  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  means  for  procuring  one.  Now  they  were  too  tired 
and  disheartened  to  go  off  on  a  long  search  for  sulphur 
and  tinder.  So  they  ate  what  remained  of  the  slender 
stock  of  provisions  brought  from  their  last  camp,  and 
then,  huddling  close  together  for  warmth  beneath  the 
tent  roof  of  the  hut,  they  discussed  their  unfortunate 
situation  and  gloomy  prospects  for  the  future,  until  at 
length  they  fell  into  the  dreamless  sleep  of  utter  weari- 
ness. Phil's  lasl  words  before  dozing  into  unconscious- 
ness were,  "I  can't  see  that  we've  anything  to  hope  for, 
not  even  a  breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  unless  we — 
care— to— eat  raw — fish;  which  I  won't." 

Then,  save  for  the  melancholy  whistle  of  the  wind,  the 
ceaseless  boom  of  breakers,  and  the  occasional  yelp  of  a 
prowling  fox,  the  old  barrahkie  and  its  inmates  were  buried 
in  a  profound  silence. 

The  summer  nights  are  so  short  in  that  latitude  that  it 
was  broad  daylight  when  Serge  found  himself  as  wide 
awake  as  ever  in  his  life,  sitting  up  and  listening  ner- 
vously to  certain  mysterious  and  inexplicable  sounds. 
He  heard  shouts  and  laughter,  the  crashing  of  rocks,  and 
anothersound,  which  for  the  moment  hecould  not  define. 

"Phil!  Phil!  Wake  up!"  he  cried,  in  a  low  tone,  at 
the  same  time  shaking  his  drowsy  comrade.  "There  are 
men  outside!  A  lot  of  them!  And  I  hear  something 
that  sounds  like  escaping  steam." 

"Oh,  you  must  be  dreaming!"  replied  the  other,  in- 
credulously. "No,  I  declare  you  are  right,  for  I  hear 
them  myself !" 

With  this  both  lads  sprang  to  their  feet  and  rushed 
outside.  The  sight  that  met  their  astonished  gaze  was 
that  of  a  number  of  men  busily  engaged  in  tearing  down 
the  stone  walls  of  the  old  hut  ia  which  the  seal-skins 
were  stored.  Others  were  bearing  the  skins  away  and 
depositing  them  in  a  ship's  boat  that  a  couple  of  sailors 
were  fending  off  from  the  rocks. 

"  Hello  there!"  shouted  Phil,  running  down  and  plung- 
ing into  tin'  midst  of  this  busy  scene.  "Who  are  you, 
and  what  do  you  mean  by  stealing  our  seal-skins?" 

The  men   paused  in  their  labor  to  gaze  at  this  sudden 
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apparition.  "  His  seal-skins!  Will  ye  listen  to  the  cheek 
of  thai,?"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  mockingly.  "The 
young1  beggar  will  l>e  saying-  this  is  his  island  next." 

"  Yes,  my  seal-skins!"  cried  Phil,  hot  with  indignation. 
"Even  if  they  were  not,  they  aren't  yours.  You  are  a 
lot  of  thieves  and  highway  robbers,  and  if  there  is  any 
law  in  this  forsaken  country  you  shall  suffer  for  this  out- 
rage! See.  if  you  don't!" 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  speech,  and  a  number 
of  insolent  retorts  would  have  been  made  to  it  had  not 
a  young  man  in  uniform,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  party,  appeared  at  this  moment  from  the  interior  of 
the  hut. 

"What's  going  on  here?"  he  demanded,  in  a  tone  of 
authority.  "Hustle  those  skins  along  lively,  men!" 
Then,  turning  to  Phil  and  Serge,  he  demanded,  roughly, 
"Well,  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  here?" 

"Supposing  you  answer  my  question  first,"  replied 
Phil,  hotly.  "Who  are  you,  and  by  what  authority  are 
you  stealing  our  seal-skins?" 

"  Oh,  they  are  yours,  are  they?"  retorted  the  other,  sur- 
veying the  irate  lad  from  head  to  foot  with  an  amused 
smile.  "Very  well;  if  you  claim  them,  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  go  off  to  the  ship  and  present  your  claim  to 
the  Captain.  He  is  only  too  glad  of  a  chance  to  settle  all 
such  matters.  Coxswain,  take  these  chaps  aboard  ship, 
present  them  to  the  Captain  with  my  compliments,  and 
tell  him  that  they  are  desirous  of  a  settlement  in  connec- 
tion with  these  seal -skins,  which  they  claim  as  their 
property." 

"I  don't  know  that  we  care,  to  go  aboard  your  ship." 
said  Phil.  "Supposing  your  Captain  conies  ashore  and 
settles  with  us  right  here.  We  didn't  invite  him  to  this 
island,  or  ask  him  to  take  our  seal-skins." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  you'd  better  go,"  responded  the  other, 
with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  You'll  be  apt  to  get  better  terms 
if  you  do.  Besides,  our  Captain  makes  a  point  of  never 
going  ashore  before  breakfast." 

Phil  was  about  to  make  some  angry  reply  to  this,  when 
Serge  nudged  him,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "Be  careful, 
old  man,  or  you'll  get  us  into  trouble.  Don't  you  see 
she's  a  cutter?" 

A  startled  glance  at  the  anchored  vessel,  to  which,  in 
his  excitement,  he  had  not  paid  particular  attention  be 
fore,  satisfied  Phil  that  she  was  indeed  what  Serge 
claimed.  Another  look  at  the  young  man  in  authority 
showed  his  uniform,  though  faded  and  bearing  evidences 
of  long  service,  to  be  that  of  the  United  States  Revenue 
Marine. 

"  I  don't  care  if  she  is,"  he  answered,  stoutly.  "We'll 
go  and  see  her  Captain,  though,  and  find  out  by  what 
authority  he  seizes  the  property  of  honest  citizens.  Come 
on,  Serge." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  boat  was  run  alongside  the 
cutter's  port  gangway,  and  its  coxswain  was  reporting  to 
the  first  Lieutenant:  "Here  are  two  men,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Ramey  ordered  me  to  bring  off.  They  say  as  them  seal- 
skins are  theirs  and  want  to  see  the  Captain  about 
'em." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  officer.  "  Follow  me,  you 
two,  and  I  guess  the  Captain  will  dispose  of  your  case  in 
short  order." 

Thus  saying  lie  led  the  way  aft  to  the  Captain's  cabin, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  the  office  in  which  he  trans- 
acted his  business.  Knocking  at  the  door  the  officer  was 
bidden  to  enter,  and,  ordering  the  lads  to  remain  where 
they  were,  he  did  so.  A  minute  later  he  reappeared,  told 
them  they  might  step  inside,  as  the  Captain  was  ready  to 
hear  their  story,  and  then  returned  to  his  post  of  duty  on 
the  upper  deck. 

As  Phil  and  Serge  stepped  inside  the  roomy,  well-ap- 
pointed cabin,  the  former  thought  he  had  never  seen  a 
more  comfortable,  homelike  appearing  place.  It  con- 


tained a  centre  table,  on  which  stood  a  pot  of  ferns,  a 
number  of  easy-chairs,  a  writing-desk,  and  a  cabinet,  or- 
gan. At.  one  end  was  a  small  library  of  carefully  selected 
books,  and  on  a  low  sofa  seat  at  one  side  were  scattered 
a  number  of  magazines  and  illustrated  papers. 

The  most  startling  object  in  the  room  l.»  I'hil,  how- 
ever, was  a,  large  mirror  that  confronted  him  as  he  en- 
tered the  door,  and  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks, 
he  saw  his  own  reflection.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  still 
wore  the  karnleika  of  a  sea-otter  hunter,  that  he  was  hat- 
less,  that  his  feet  and  lower  limbs  were  encased  in  great 
cowhide  boots,  or  that  his  hair  was  long  and  uncombed. 
Now  to  his  dismay  he  realized  that,  in  general  appearance 
he  more  nearly  resembled  a  native  Aleut  than  he  did  a 
civilized  white  lad,  not  to  say  a  young  gentleman.  In 
his  confusion  he  hardly  realized  that  the  Captain  of  the 
cutter  was  speaking  to  them,  and  that  Serge,  who,  for  the 
moment  was  the  more  self-possessed  of  the  two,  was  an- 
swering him.  Suddenly  he  was  recalled  to  his  senses  by 
hearing  an  exclamation  of: 

"Bless  my  soul!  not  Serge  Belcofsky  of  Sitka!  Of 
course  it  is,  though.  Why,  Serge,  you  young  scamp,  bow 
are  you?  and  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mysterious, 
do  I  find  you  here  masquerading  as  a  seal-poacher?  I  saw 
your  mother  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  .she  is  terribly  anx- 
ious about  you.  Why  aren't  you  in  Sitka?" 

To  Phil's  amazement,  as  Captain  Matthews,  who  was  a 
tall,  fine-looking  man  with  gray  side  whiskers,  uttered 
these  words  he  stepped  forward,  and  grasping  the  hand 
of  his  companion,  shook  it  heartily. 

"  I  am  trying  to  get  to  Sitka,  sir,  the  best  I  know  how," 
answered  Serge,  laughing',  as  he  shook  hands  with  this 
old  acquaintance,  "and  so  is  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Ryder, 
whose  father  is  waiting  for  him  there;  but  somehow  luck 
seems  to  be  against  us." 

"Ryder!  Ryder!"  repeated  Captain  Matthews,  turning 
to  Phil  with  a  puzzled  expression.  "  It-  can't  be  that  you 
are  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Ryder,  the  famous  mining  expert 
whom  1  heard  of  in  Sitka,  and  who  is  hunting  all  over 
the  country  for  a  lost  boy'" 

"I  believe  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Phil,  "for  my  name  is 
Philip  Ryder,  and  I  seem  to  be  very  much  lost,  and  my 
father  is  Mr.  John  Ryder,  a  mining  expert." 

"Well,  bless  my  soul!"  cried  the  Captain.  "If  this 
isn't  a  most  extraordinary  state  of  att'airs!  And  so  you 
two  young  scamps  are  the  very  Ryder  and  Belcofsky 
whose  names  appear  on  the  Seumeic's  shipping-papers, 
and  whom  I  wasted  so  much  time  hunting  for.  But  where 
is  Coombs — Quinine  Coombs,  or  whatever  his  medicinal 
name  is?" 

"I  am  afraid  we  have  lost  him  somewhere,"  replied 
Serge. 

"  Like  as  not,"  retorted  the  Captain.  "  You  seem  to  be 
capable  of  losing  anything  or  anybody,  including  your- 
selves." 

"Was  it  you  who  captured  the  Seamew,  sir?"  inquired 
Phil,  curiously. 

"  Of  course  it  was;  and  I  took  her  into  Sitka  Harbor, 
where  she  lies  now,  and  where  her  case  is  to  be  tried  be- 
fore Judge  Ames.  As  you  formed  part  of  her  piratical 
crew,  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  reason  why  I  should 
not  clap  you  two  in  irons  as  prisoners  of  war  and  desert- 
ers, and  take  you  there  too?" 

"I  only  wish  you  would,  sir,"  replied  Phil,  ear- 
nestly. 

Just  then  a  clear  laughing  voice  from  behind  them 
said,  "  I  think,  papa,  it  is  about  time  that  I  were  allowed 
to  greet  my  old  friend  Serge." 

Turning  quickly,  poor  Phil  beheld  one  of  the  very  pret- 
tiest girls  he  had  ever  seen.  As  a  thought  of  his  own 
ridiculous  appearance  flashed  into  his  mind  he  blushed 
furiously,  and  wished  that  he  were  in  the  ship's  hold,  or 
a  dungeon,  or  any  other  place  that  was  dark. 
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I'HII.    AND    SKKHK    As    I'lilsi  iNKItS    OF    WAR. 


ix  ISRAEL  MATTHKWS.  commanding  the  United 
States  revenue-cutter  P/ioea,  and  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  officers  in  the  service,  li:id  cruised  in  those  far 
northern  waters  for  two  \  ears.  and  during  most  of  that 
time  lie  had  been  ae,  .....  tpanied  by  his  motherless  daugh- 
ter May.  who  loved  tlie  sea  as  a  sailor's  daughter  should. 
During  these  year-.  Ma\  Matthews  bad  made  several  long 
visits  in  Sitka.  where  there  is  always  a  charming  colony 
of  naval  families  and  tho>e  of  oilier  government  officials. 
lien-  she  had  also  become  well  acquainted  in  the  few  old 
Russian  households  still  remaining  in  that  quaint  Alaskan 
town.  Of  these  the  Belcofskys  were  the  most  prominent, 
so  by  this  time  she  and  Serge  seemed  quite  like  old  friends. 

On  the  present  occasion,  while  she  was  greeting  him, 
and  laughing  familiarly  at  his  ragged  and  generally  dis- 
reputable appearance,  Phil  edged  toward  the  door  in  a 
vain  effort  to  escape  an  immediate  introduction.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  frustrated  by  the  Captain,  who, 
noting  the  movement,  called  out  sternly  : 

"Hello  there,  prisoner!  No  dodging!  Come  back 
here  and  be  introduced  to  your  jailer,  who  will  be  held 
responsible  if  you  escape.  Daughter,  allow  me  to  present 
my  friend  Mr.  Philip  Ryder,  dressed  for  his  famous  im- 
personation of  an  Aleut  swell,  in  the  Alaskan  comedy  of 
Bering  Breakers." 

"Don't  mind  him.  Mr.  Ryder,"  laughed  Miss  May,  ex- 
tending her  hand  with  engaging  cordiality  to  poor  em- 
barrassed Phil.  "He  chaffs  every  one  just  that  "way,  and 
says  the  most  horrid  things.  You  ought  to  see  him  in 
his  winter  uniform.  He  looks  so  exactly  like  an  Eskimo 
that  even  the  dogs  howl  and  run  away  at  sight  of  him." 

"  Yes,  my  winter  coat  really  does  make  them  howl  with 
envy,"  retorted  Captain  Matthews.  "  But  come,  lads,  let 
us  go  into  the  wardroom  and  see  if  we  can't  provide  you 
with  some  civilized  toggery.  After  that,  as  a  penalty  for 
your  recent  acts  of  piracy,  etc.,  I  sentence  you  both  to  ap- 
pear in  this  cabin  and  breakfast  with  Miss  May  and  my- 
self." 

In  the  wardroom,  or  officers'  quarters,  the  Captain  in- 
troduced Phil  and  Serge  to  several  of  the  younger  officers, 
who  readily  undertook  to  furnish  them  with  an  outlit  of 
clothing  suitable  to  an  appearance  at  the  cabin  breakfast 
table. 

When  an  hour  later,  after  a  welcome  bath,  after  that 
member  of  the  crew  who  acted  as  ship's  barber  had  trim- 
med their  hair,  and  clad  in  exceedingly  becoming  suits  of 
uniform,  our  lads  again  presented  themselves  in  the  cabin. 
Captain  Matthews  insisted  that  they  should  introduce 
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oiber  to  him.  Otherwise,  he  declared  he  should 
never  believe  they  were  the  castaways  whom  out  of  pity 
for  their  starving  condition  he  had  invited  to  breakfast. 

"Just  wail,  sir,  until  you  see  us  eat,"  remarked  Phil, 
significantly. 

Then  the  Captain  called  them  reformed  pirates,  and 
imitation  lieutenants,  and  would  doubtless  have  invented 
many  other  equally  absurd  names,  had  not  Miss  May 
clapped  her  hands  over  his  mouth,  and  declared  she 
would  not  allow  any  further  abuse  of  her  prisoners. 

It  is  doubtful  if  ever  a  merrier  party  sat  down  to  a 
breakfast  in  all  Alaska,  and  certainly  no  meal  was  ever 
more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  was  that  one  by  Phil 
and  Serge.  The  former  pretended  to  have  forgotten  the 
use  of  forks  and  spoons,  while  the  Captain  ordered  the 
table-boy  to  serve  the  sharks'  fins  and  whalebone  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Phil  told  how  Serge  tried  to  drive 
away  a  bear  that  was  breaking  into  his  halibut  larder, 
and  Serge  in  turn  told  how  the  master  of  the  Seamew 
had  taught  Phil  to  appreciate  Ebenezer's  cooking. 

This  mention  of  the  Seamew  led  the  lads  to  inquire  for 
further  particulars  concerning  that  vessel,  and  regarding 
affairs  in  Sitka.  Therefore  Captain  Matthews  said  that, 
having  learned  from  one  of  the  schooner's  crew  of  the 
cache  of  seal-skins  on  Oonimak  Island,  he  had  only  re- 
mained in  Sitka  long  enough  to  turn  his  prize  over  to 
the  authorities,  and  had  then  hastened  back  to  make  a 
further  capture  of  her  hidden  cargo. 
"I  wondered — "  murmured  Serge. 

"Now,"  continued  the  Captain,  "I  propose  taking  it, 
and  you,  too,  and  Mr.  Ipecac  Coombs,  if  I  can  find  him, 
to  Sitka  for  trial,  though  I  must  first  run  up  to  the  Priby- 
lotf  islands,  and  then  stop  in  at  Oonalaska  on  my  way 
back." 

"That  will  be  fine!"  exclaimed  Phil.  "  Having  got  so 
near  the  seal  islands  I  hated  the  thought  of  leaving  Ber- 
ing Sea  without  seeing  them,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
millions  of  seals  must  be  one  of  the  sights  of  the  world." 
"So  it  is,  my  boy,"  responded  Captain  Matthews,  "and 
I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
it.  If  it  were  on  anything  but  an  island,  though,  from 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  escape,  I  don't 
think  I  .should  allow  you  on  shore,  except  under  guard, 
for  I  am  bound  you  shall  fetch  Sitka  this  time,  if  it  can 
be  managed." 

"I  hope  you  will  succeed,  sir,"  laughed  Phil,  "though 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  shall  do  when  I  get  there, 
so  long  as  my  father  has  left." 

"I  fancy  he  will  be  back  again  by  that  time.  He  is 
certain  to  find  out  in  Victoria  where  you  have  gone,  and 
will  probably  return  to  Sitka  to  await  your  arrival." 

"So  he  will,"  said  Phil,  brightening, 
"for  I  left  a  note  for  him  in  Victoria, 
telling  him  just  what  I  intended  to  do." 

"Did  you  inform  him  that  you  pro- 
posed to  become  a  seal-hunter,  and  then 
turn  into  a  pirate,  and  then  get  castaway 
on  Oonimak  Island,  and  get  lost  among 
the  sea-otters,  and  captured  by  a  revenue- 
cutter,  and  be  delivered  to  him  in  irons?" 
asked  the  Captain,  gravely. 

"  No,  sir,  not  just  that  in  detail,  "laugh- 
ed Phil.  "  I  left  most  of  it  to  be  under- 
stood." 

"Well,  I  only  hope  he'll  understand 
it.  By-the-way,  Serge,  I've  a  bit  of  news 
that  will  interest  you  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars.  Do  you  re- 
member showing  me  once  a  very  curious- 
ly carved  fur-seal's  tooth  that  had  been 
presented  to  your  father  by  a  Chilkat 
chief?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  it  well." 
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"  Well,  those  Indians  have  been  having  very  bad  luck 
lately  with  their  fishing,  trading,  and  one  thing  or  .-in 
other,  and  have  decided  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  allowed  that  magic  talisman,  as  they  regard  it. 
to  pass  out  of  their  possession.  So  they  sent  a  delegation 
down  to  Sitka  to  try  and  recover  it  from  your  mother.  I 
saw  them  there  last  week,  and  they  were  terribly  in  ear- 
nest about  getting  it.  They  even  offered  your  mother  as 
high  as  ten  of  their  finest  old-time  dance-blankets  for  it, 
and  you  know  those  are  now  worth  anywhere  from  sev- 
enty to  one  hundred  dollars  apiece.  Your  mother  told 
them  that  you  had  it,  and  had  taken  Jt  with  you  on  a 
long  voyage.  She  said,  though,  that  she  had  no  doubt 
you  would  sell  it  to  them  on  your  return,  and  that  you 
were  expected  back  every  day.  So  they  are  wailing  for 
you,  and  you  may  look  forward  to  a  very  savage  demon- 
stration of  welcome  the  moment  you  set  foot  on  Sitka 
wharf.  Have  you  the  tooth  with  you?  I  should  like  to 
see  it  again." 

"  No,"  answered  Serge,  slowly;  "  I  gave  it  away." 

"You  don't  say  so!  How  could  you  be  so  foolish? 
To  whom  did  you  give  it?" 

"To  one  who  proved  my  best  friend  in  a  strange  coun- 
try," replied  Serge,  nodding  in  Phil's  direction. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  in  a  relieved  tone.  "  So 
you  are  the  lucky  possessor  of  the  magic  tooth,  are  you. 
Master  Phil?  Then  our  Chilkat  friends  must  drive  lln-ir 
bargain  witli  you.  Would  you  mind  allowing  me  to 
have  it  a  moment?  I  want  my  daughter  to  see  it;  for,  on 
account  of  its  history  and  associations,  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  Alaskan  curios." 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry,  sir,  but  I — 

"  Don't  tell  me  that  you  have  given  it  away  too." 

"No,  sir;  but  I  have  lost  it.  You  see,  I  had  no  idea  of 
its  value,  and  failed  to  take  the  care  I  should  of  it." 


"  I  might  have  known  it!"  cried  the  Captain,  in  a  tone 
of  vexation.  "A  chap  that  can  manage  to  lose  himself 
as  often  as  you  have  would  lose  anything.  But  there, 
lad.  forgive  me,''  he  added,  quickly,  as  he  caught  the  look 
of  mortification  that  swept  over  Phil's  face.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  say  rude  things,  and  if  you  think  the  trinket  has 
gone  beyond  hope  of  recovery  we'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

Just  then  a  knock' came  at  the  cabin  door,  and  Mr. 
Eamey,  the  third  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  sent  ashore 
to  bring  off  the  seal-skins,  reported  that  he  had  completed 
this  duty,  and  that  they  were  all  on  board. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Captain  Matthews.  "You  may  ask 
Mr.  Nelson  to  get  under  way  for  the  Pribyloffs." 

"There  is  one  more  thing,  sir."  continued  the  young 
Lieutenant,  hesitatingly.  "  Although  not  instructed  to  do 
so.  I  took  the  liberty  of  examining  several  other  of  those 
ruins  on  shore,  and  in  one  of  them  I  found  this,  which  I 
trust  you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  keeping.1' 

"  Certainly  not,  if — "  began  the  Captain,  castinga  care- 
less glance  at  the  object  the  Lieutenant  held  out  for  in- 
spection. It  was  the  skin  of  some  animal  turned  inside 
out  so  that  its  real  nature  could  not  be  determined. 

Both  Phil  and  Serge  recognized  it  at  once,  and  before 
the  Captain  could  complete  his  sentence  the  former  ex- 
claimed. "  Why!  It  is  my  sea-otter-skin  that  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about.  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
for  bringing  it  off." 

"You  may  leave  it,  Mr.  Ram ey,"  said  Captain  Mat- 
thews. "  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  had  no  objection  to 
your  keeping  it  provided  no  owner  could  be  found;  but 
as  one  has  appeared,  that  of  course  settles  the  mat- 
ter." 

As  the  disappointed  Lieutenant  walked  away,  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  I  do  believe  that  is  the  very  chap  who 
claimed  the  seal-skins.  Now  it  seems  that  he  owns  every- 
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else  DII  tin-  isl:m<l.  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
h<>  owned  this  ship  before  we  gol   rid  of  him." 

In  tlie  mean  time  J'liil  was  asking  the  Captain's  permis- 
sion  i"   presenl    the  sea-otter-sldii  to  his  daughter  before 

lie  sliould  have  a  chance  to  lose  it  Though  the  latter 
demurred  at  lirsl.  on  account  of  its  value.  I'hil  so  insisted 
thai  lie  finally  consented.  Tims.  l<>  her  <rreat  delight, 

Mi,s  Mav  i ame  possessed  of  one  of  the  tine-t  pieces  of 

fur  in  all  Alaska,  while  Phil  was  happily  relieved  of  a 
responsibility. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  swift  cutter  was  speeding  away 

over   the  green   waters  toward   the   I 'ril>y  loft's.      Oonimalc 

i   witb    its  many  memories  was   fading    from  view, 

and  a  new  Held  of  possible  advent  nre  was  opening  before 

our  young  seal-hunters. 

[re    IIK    CONTINUED.] 


AT    THE     CAHERONS'. 

BY  ELLiiN  norm, AS  DELAND. 

CHAPTER      III. 

"  /~\H,  I   am   so    glad    to   see    you  again !"  cried   Noel, 
\J    drawing   them    into   the    house.      ''  Tante    is    out. 
and   I  am  so  lonely.       Come  up  to  our  rooms." 

They  mounted  the  stairs,  and  the  boy  ushered  them 
into  a  room  on  the  front  of  the  house,  in  the  window  of 
which  he  had  been  standing  when  they  caught  sight  of 
him.  The  furniture  was  plain  and  unattractive,  cheap- 
looking  curtains  hung  at  the  windows,  and  a  bookcase 
that  evidently  held  no  books,  but  could  be  transformed 
into  a  bedstead,  stood  against  the  wall. 

"Is  this  where  you  live?"  asked  Rose,  surveying  the 
apartment,  and  contrasting  it  in  her  mind  with  her 
grandmother's  luxurious  home. 

"It  is  where  we  live  now,"  replied  Noel.  "We  don't 
live  anywhere  very  long.  We've  been  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  and  lots  of  different  places.  I  wish 
my  aunt  would  stay  somewhere,  but  just  as  soon  as  we 
get  to  know  anybody  and  are  going  to  have  a  nice  time, 
it  seems  to  me  we  pack  up  and  go  oft'.  Where  do  you 
live?" 

"At  our  grandmother's  on  Rittenhouse  Square." 

"  I  don't  know  where  that  is.  My  aunt  does  not  allow 
me  to  go  out  very  much  except  with  her.  and  we  don't 
go  very  far.  She  says  I  am  not  strong,  but  I  think  I  am." 

He  was  a  fine-looking  boy  of  thirteen,  tall  for  his  age, 
and  slight,  with  a  delicately  shaped  oval  face,  clear  intel- 
ligent brown  eyes,  and  In-own  hair  that  would  have  curled 
had  it  not  been  cropped  so  closely.  His  mouth  and  chin 
were  particularly  well  formed,  and  his  face  was  one  which 
would  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  stay,"  said  Hildegarde.  "We 
should  not  have  come  so  far  by  ourselves,  and  our  grand- 
mother would  not  like  it." 

She  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  to  come  and  see 
them,  but  remembering  the  efl'cc't  the  7nere  mention  of 
his  name  had  upon  Mrs.  Cameron,  she  stopped  in  time. 

"  ( )h.  don't  go  yet!"  pleaded  Noel.  "  I  am  so  tired  o.f 
beiniT  alone.  I  have  read  over  and  over  again  every 
book  in  the  house,  and  I  never  see  anybody  but  the  other 
boarders." 

"  Is  this  a  boarding-house?"  asked  Rose. 

"Yes;  but  there  are  not  many  people  here.  Tante 
never  goes  where  there  are  many  people.'' 

"We  mwsf  go,  Rose-flower,"  said  Hildegarde.  ''Per- 
haps we  can  come  again.  Noel,  and  bring  you  some  books. 
Would  you  like  thai 

"(>h  yes,  I  wish  you  would!  And  come  at  this  time 
alwavs,  for  my  aunt  is  apt  to  he  out  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  I  am  alone.  I  don't  think  I'll  tell  her  you  were 
here." 


"  But  would  that  he  right?  Oughtn't  you  to  tell  her?" 
asked  I  I  ildeganle.  someu  hat  dubiously. 

"No,''  returned  the  boy;  "it  is  her  own  fault.  She 
would  say  right  auay  \ou  rould  not.  come,  and  would 
proliahly  pack  up  and  go  oil'.  She  always  does.  I 'lease 
don't  tell  her  if  you  see  her.  will  you?" 

He  was  so  earnest  about  it  that  Hildegarde  promised, 
and  then  they  left.  him. 

"  And  we  cannot  tell  grandmother  either,  as  sbe  does 
not  like  to  hear  about  Noel,"  said  Hildegarde,  as  they 
walked  i|iiicklv  homeward.  "Perhaps  we  had  better  tell 
Uncle  Phil." 

But  he  was  away  from  home,  and  when  he  returned 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  speaking  to  him  in  pri\ate. 
He  went  off  early  to  his  business;  he  often  dined  out,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  house  bis  mother  monopolized  his  at- 
tention. So  the  days  and  weeks  slipped  by,  and  Noel  was 
not  mentioned. 

It  was  long  before  the  children  could  go  again  to  see 
him.  They  took  him  some  of  their  books  when  they  did 
go,  and  hurried  away,  fearful  lest  their  absence  should  be 
remarked  upon. 

Hildegarde  was  very  uneasy  about  it.  for  it  did  not 
seem  quite  honorable  to  tell  no  one  what  they  were  do- 
ing, but  Rose  overcame  her  scruples.  "  You  know 
grandmother  won't  allow  us  to  speak  of  him,  and  yet 
we  ought  to  do  good  to  that  poor  boy  if  we  can."  she  had 
said. 

They  found  him  looking  pale  and  sad.  "I  thought 
you  would  never  come,"  he  said,  reproachfully.  "  I 
have  watched  for  you  every  day.  Tante  is  so  strange.  I 
think  French  women  always  are,  don't  you?  All  that  I 
have  ever  known  are." 

"  Aren't  \ou  French  yourself?"  demanded  Rose. 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  I  am,  partly.  Tante  never 
has  told  me  much." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  like  us,  with  an  American  mother 
and  a  foreign  father." 

"Perhaps  so.  I  believe  tante  was  my  father's  sister. 
Ever  so  long  ago,  before  I  can  really  remember,  we  lived 
in  a  big  house  with  a  tall  lady  that  used  to  smile  at  me. 
When  I  asked  tunic  about  it  once  she  said  it  was  my 
grandmother  who  cast  us  off,  and  I  was  never  to  speak 
of  it  again.'' 

"We  have  a  tall  grandmother,  but  she  never  smiles. 
We  have  lived  there  ever  so  long,  and  I  have  never  seen 
her  smile  once — have  you,  Hilda?" 

"No.  She  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said  Hil- 
degarde. 

And  then  they,  went  home,  talking  all  the  way  about 
poor  sad  Noel,  who  seemed  to  have  such  an  unhappy  life, 
so  different  from  theirs.  They  had  each  other,  even  if 
other  things  were  unpleasant  sometimes.  It  would  have 
been  nice  to  have  a  grandmother  who  would  occasionally 
smile  at  them,  such  as  Noel  remembered. 

"  I  wonder  why  she  cast  him  off?"  said  Hildegarde. 

"Perhaps  she  bad  seven  sons  and  daughters  like  our 
(lei-man  grandfather,  and  couldn't  take  care  of  him  any 
longer." 

It,  was  about  this  time  that  one  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table,  when  the  letters  were  brought  in,  there  was 
one  among  them  which  bore  a  foreign  stamp  and  post- 
mark, and  was  addressed  to  "  Fraulein  Rosa  Maria  von 
Dalhersdorf." 

"I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  hear,"  said  Rose, 
calmly  looking  at  it  on  all  sides.  It  was  ornamented 
with  a  huge  seal  of  green  wax,  upon  which  was  the  im- 
pression of  a  coat-of-arms. 

"Who  is  your  correspondent?"  asked  her  uncle. 

"Grandfather  von  Dalbersdorf,"  replied  Rose. 

If  a  bomb  had  exploded  in  their  midst  the  party  would 
scarcely  have  been  more  amazed. 

"  Child, did  you  write  to  him?"  demanded  Mrs.  Cameron. 
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"  Afih,  (lit  Liebling,  \vliat  bast  thou  done?"  exclaimed 
Hildegarde,  in  German,  for  once  regardless  of  her  grand- 
mother's presence. 

"Well  don  i',  I  ill  It1  one!      Let'.-,  hear  it."  cried  Philip. 

"  I  can't  read  it  very  well,  for  it  is  written  in  German 
writing,"  said  Rose.  "  Hilda,  you'll  have  to  help  inc." 

Whereupon  she  curried  the  Idler  around  to  her  sister's 
place,  and  the  two  heads  bent  over  it,  the  smooth  flaxen 
and  the  curly  brown  leaning  close  together.  Philip 
threw  a  hasty  glance  at  bis  mother,  but  she  was  absorbed 
in  watching  them. 

"  '  My  dear  granddaughter,'  read  Hilda,  slowly  trans 
lating  as  she  read,  'thy  letter  was  most  welcome.  I  am 
glad  that  thou  art  so  well  off.  I  can  never  forgive  thy 
father.'  (Hildegarde's  voice  trembled,  and  she  involun- 
tarily raised  her  head  an  instant.)  '  He  married  beneath 
him,  for  his  position  demanded  no  less  than  sixteen  quar- 
k-rings.' " 

"  What  does  he  mean?"  asked  Rose. 

Mrs.  Cameron  tapped  the  table  with  her  hand,  and  the 
color  rose  in  her  usually  pale  face.  "  Continue!" 

'  However,  it  is  too  late,  and  I  am  willing  to  receive 
now  the  children  of  my  Otto.  It  is  true  that  I  have  seven 
sons  and  daughters,  but  all  have  married  and  left  me, 
with  the  exception  of  thy  aunt  Rosa  Maria,  for  whom,  I 
suppose,  thou  wast  named.  She  urges  me  to  receive  thee 
and  thy  sister.  Therefore  tell  thy  American  grandmo- 
ther that  I  will  give  you  a  home  if  she  will  consent  to 
make  some  settlement  upon  thy  sister  and  thyself  worthy 
of  your  rank  as  Countesses. 

"  'She  may  open  communication  with  me  through  my 
secretary.  Thy  affectionate  grandfather, 

Louis  WOLFF  VON  DALBERSDORF.  '  " 

"Preposterous!"  cried  Mrs.  Cameron.  "Such  inso- 
lence I  never  heard.  Sixteen  quarterings!  Rose,  how 
dared  you  write  without  my  permission?'1 

"Rose,"  said  Hildegarde,  "I  never  dreamed  of  your 
doing  such  a  thing.  You  know  papa  would  not  have 
liked  it,  for  he  was  very  proud,  and  grandfather  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  us." 

Rose's  lip  trembled  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
Even  Hilda,  her  beloved  Hilda,  had  turned  against  her. 

"  Come  here,  little  Rose-flower,"  said  her  uncle,  hold- 
ing out  his  arms.  Rose  sprang  into  them.  "Now  tell 
us  all  about  it,"  he  said,  kindly. 

Rose  was  crying  with  all  her  might,  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  she  could  speak.  "I — I  didn't  know  it 
was  wrong,"  she  sobbed,  "and  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
nice  surprise  for  you  all  when  the  answer  came.  I 
thought  he  was  our  own  gr -grandfather,  and  would  like 
to  know  wre  were  happy,  and — and  well  off,  and  so  I 
wr-wrote  to  him." 

Hildegarde,  unable  to  bear  her  darling's  grief,  ran  to 
her  side.  "Never  mind,  dear!"  she  whispered  to  her  in 
German,  "  it  makes  no  matter." 

"You  had  better  go  up  stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
sternly.  And  thankful  to  escape,  the  children  left  the 
room. 

"It  is  perfectly  preposterous,  Philip,"  said  his  mother 
when  they  were  alone.  "The  insolence  of  the  man  is 
superb!" 

"  You  must  not  forget,  mother,  that  these  old  German 
nobles  are  very  proud,  and  still  have  the  caste  feeling'  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Then  you  would  be  averse  to  giving 
up  the  children?" 

"Give  them  up!  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  give 
them  up.  I  did  not  want  them  in  the  first  place,  but  now 
they  are  here  and  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  them." 

And  next  day  Philip  wrote,  informing  the,  Herr  Count 
that  so  far  from  giving  up  the  children,  his  mother  in- 
tended legally  adopting  them,  and  as  the  Count  had 


shown    so  little   interest    in    them    heretofore    he  begged 
that  all  communication  between  the  families  might  cease. 

"Grandmother,"  said  Rose  one  day,  a  week  or  two 
later,  "tomorrow  is  Hilda's  birthday." 

Although  it  was  April  there  was  a  fire  burning  on  the 
liearih,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  sat  near  it,  shielding  her  face 
with  a  screen  which  she  held  in  her  beautifully  shaped 
white  band.  Her  mind  was  busy  with  tin-  past.  Her 
grandson,  her  beloved  Noel,  where  was  he?  Was  he 
dead,  or  did  he  still  live  perhaps  in  some  hateful  place 
with  the  bad  people  who  had  stolen  him,  whoever  they 
were.  Rose's  voice  roused  her,  although  she  did  not  hear 
what  she  said. 

"  Did  you  speak,  child'"  She  had  grown  more  loving 
in  these  days,  though  she  was  still  undemonstrative. 

"Yes.      I  said  to-morrow  is  Hilda's  birthday." 

"True.      The  7th  of  April.      I  remember." 

"  And  I  want  to  get  her  a  present,"  continued  Rose. 
"  (  'an  I  go  this  afternoon  :" 

"There  is  no  one  to  take  you.     The  maids  are  all  busy." 

"  ( 'an't  I  go  alone?" 

"To  the  shops?     Oh  no!" 

"But  I  know  my  way."  persisted  Rose. 

"  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  you  to  go  down  Chest- 
nut Street  alone  in  the  afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 

"Then  can't  I  have  the  carriage?"  demanded  Rose. 

"  Why, yes,"  said  her  grandmother,  slowly;  "  I  suppose 
so.  What  are  you  going  to  buy?" 

"Something  that  Hilda  wants  very  much,"  said  Rose, 
drawing  nearer  and  speaking  in  a  mysterious  whisper. 
"  A  pair  of  silver  scissors!" 

"  And  where  are  you  going'  for  them?" 

"To  Bailey's.      We  saw  them  the  day  we  were  there." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  Hilda  wanted  them.'" 

"  Oh,  we  never  ask  you  for  anything,  grandmother. 
Hilda  won't  let  me.  She  says  you  do  a  great  deal  for  us, 
and  we  must  never  ask  you  for  a  single  thing.  I  wanted 
dreadfully  to  ask  you  to  buy  me  a  dear  darling  vin-vin- 
erg —  What  do  you  call  it?  A  bottle  to  smell  out  of 
that  we  saw  there,  but  she  would  not  let  me." 

"  What  does  a  child  like  you  want  with  a  vinaigrette  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  like  to  sniff  good  smells,"  rejoined  Rose. 

"'  I  suppose  you  would  like  me  to  give  you  the  money 
for  the  silver  scissors?" 

"No,  I  thank  you.  I  have  saved  it  up  out  of  my  al- 
lowance, and  some  money  Uncle  Phil  gave  me  one  day." 

"  But  don't  you  want  that  for  something  else  ?" 

"Oh  no,  grandmother.  I'd  rather  buy  a  present  for 
Hilda  than  anything,  and,  besides,  it  wouldn't  be  my 
present  if  you  gave  me  the  money  for  it.  Don't  you  see?" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  "you  may  do  as  you 
like.  But  perhaps  you  will  consent  to  take  some  money 
to  buy  a  present  for  me  to  give  Hildegarde." 

"  Grandmother!     Do  you  really  mean  it?" 

"Certainly.  I  never  say  what  I  do  not  mean.  Here 
is  a  ten-dollar  bill.  What  will  that  buy?1' 

"Grandmother!  Ten  dollars!  Why,  in  London,  when 
dear  papa  was  alive,  he  would  have  felt  terribly  rich  to 
have  that  much  money  to  spend.  Ten  dollars!  It  will 
buy  a  chatelaine  to  hang  the  scissors  on." 

"  Very  well,"  said  her  grandmother,  shortly.  She  did 
not  like  the  allusion  to  the  London  poverty.  "But  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  money.  I  will  order  the 
carriage,  so.  run  and  get  ready." 

Hildegarde  was  much  astonished  when  Rose  burst  into 
the  room  and  announced  that  she  was  going  shopping  in 
the  carriage  "all  by  herself." 

"  Can't  I  go?"  asked  her  sister. 

"No,  indeed!"  cried  Rose,  dancing  about.  "  It's  all  a 
secret,  and  you  can't  go  a  step." 

And  Hildegarde,  remembering'  that  the  next  day  was 
her  birthday,  wisely  refrained  from  asking  questions. 

So  Rose  departed  in  state,  and  she  felt  very  grand  in- 
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deed  wlien  the  carriage  drew  up  at  Bailey's  store  aud  the 
tall  footman  held  open  the  door  for  her  to  alight. 

She  was  just  turning  away  from  the  counter  when  she 
was  accosted  by  a  woman  who  had  seen  her  get  out  of  the 
carriage  and  had  followed  her  into  the  store. 

"  Good-afternoon,  Mees  Lessing,"  said  the  stranger,  who 
spoke  with  a  strong  French  accent. 

Rose  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  My  name  is  not  Les- 
sing," she  said;  ''  but  yon  are  Noel's  aunt,  aren't  you?" 

Eose  rarely  forgot  faces,  and  this  was  a  peculiar  one. 
It  was  long,  with  a  prominent  nose,  wide  thin  lips,  and 
eyes  close  together.  The  woman  wore  a  great  deal  of 
dark  frizzy  hair  around  her  face,  and  her  eyebrows  were 
heavy  and  almost  met. 

Yes,  but  I  sought  your  name  was  Lessing?" 

"  No;  that  was  the  name  of  papa's  friend  who  brought 
us  over.  Our  name  is  Von  Dalbersdorf . " 

"Von  Dalbersdorf?'' repeated  the  woman,  in  surprised 
tones.  "  \\~if  whom  den  do  you  live.'" 

"  With  our  grandmother,  Mrs.  Cameron." 

The  French  woman  leaned  heavily  against  the  counter 
as  if  for  support.  "  All,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer," 
she  said.  "Perhaps  we  shall  meet  again.  An  rcro/r." 

But  she  followed  Rose  out  of  the  store,  and  watched 
her  get  into  the  carriage.  The  door  was  closed  with  a 
slam,  the  footman  jumped  on  the  box,  and  they  drove 
away.  The  French  woman  mingled  with  the  crowd  of 


pedestrians,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  sight.  No 
one  noticed  the  gleam 
of  excitement  that  had 
come  into  her  eyes,  nor 
heard  her  mutter  to  her- 
self in  French : 

"I  will  do  it  onee 
more.  Nothing  is  im- 
possible for  Marie 
d'Achette,  and  the  old 
madame  shall  be  made 
to  suffer  yet  again  !'' 

Rose  went  home,  and 
displayed  her  purchases 
to  her  grandmother,  who 
appeared  to  approve  of 
her  choice.  She  did 
not  mention  the  meet- 
ing with  Noel's  aunt,  of 
course,  knowing  the  ef- 
fect it  would  have,  but 
she  told  Hildegarde 
about  it. 

That  night. when  Jane 
was  with  them,  KOM- 
said,  suddenly,  and  in 
her  most  wheedling 
tones,  which  she  well 
knew  how  to  use, "Jane, 
dear  Jane,  won't  you  tell 
us  a  little  about  our  lit- 
tle cousin?" 

"  Now,  Miss  Rose, 
don't  ask  me.  Your 
grandmother  has  forbid- 
den if  to  be  talked  about 
at  all." 

"  But  just  tell  us  a 
teeny  little  bit.  Did 
grandmother  love  him 
so  terribly  much '.'' 

"  Indeed  that  she  did, 
miss,  and  it  coming  so 
soon  after  the  big  ioV 
bery." 

"  Oh,  please  tell  us  about  the  robbery!"  said  Rose. 
"  It  was  a  lot  of  your  grandmother's  jewels,  dear,  and 
a  big  roll  of  money  she  had  drawn  out  of  the  bank  that 
day.  The  dining-room  window  was  smashed  in,  but  no- 
thing was  taken  from  there.  It  was  only  the  bills  and  the 
diamonds  that  were  on  your  grandmother's  dressing-table. 
They  had  the  police  and  the  detectives,  but  they  couldn't 
find  the  thief.  They  thought  the  French  maid  your 
grandmother  had  in  those  days  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  She  used  to  take  care  of  little  Noel.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  it.  She  left  afterwards  to  go  to  a  sick 
father.  I  never  liked  the  look  of  her,  though  she  was 
powerful  fond  of  him.  She  had  great  black  eyebrows." 

Rose  looked  at  Hildegarde.  "You  may  depend  upon 
it," she  said,  "French  women  look  very  much  alike.  The 
aunt  has  queer  eyebrows." 

"  And  then  the  loss  of  little  Noel  himself  so  soon  af- 
ter," continued  Jane,  absorbed  in  her  recollections.  "I 
always  thought  the  French  maid  had  something  to" do 
with  that."  And  she  nodded  wisely,  and  gave  a  few  extra 
pats  to  the  clean  clothes  she  was  putting-  away. 

"  Do  you  mean  she  poisoned  him  ?"  Hildegarde  asked. 
"  La.  no,  miss!     Not  just  then,  at  any  rate.     But  don't 
ask  me  any  more  questions.      Dinner  is  ready." 

And  not  another  word  could  they  get  from  Jane  on 
the  subject. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


COOKING     A     DINNER. 


BY    CHRISTINE    TERHUNE    HERRICK. 


IT  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  girls  and  Miss  Dodge, 
in  solemn  conclave  assembled,  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  learn  how  to  cook  a  dinner  before  they  at- 
tempted fancy  cakes. 

"  Learn  to  be  useful  before  you  try  to  be  ornamental," 
advised  the  teacher. 

"I  think  a  dinner  is  both  useful  and  ornamental," 
said  Carolyn. 

"I'm  sure  fancy  cakes  are  useful  too,"  argued  Ethel, 
who  was  rather  disappointed  at  the  postponement  of  the 
dainties. 

"Now,  Ethel,"  said  Nellie,  "you  know  if  you  had  to 
make  your  choice  on  a  cold  winter's  night  between  fancy 
cakes  and  roast  beef,  you  would  let  the  cakes  go  to.  Hali- 
fax, and  clasp  the  roast  beef  to  your  bosom." 

"I  hope  not,"  laughed  Miss  Dodge.  ''I  think  she 
would  put  it  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  use  than  that. 
But,  girls,  we  are  to  do  something  besides  cook  this  time. 
We  are  to  set  the  table." 

"  I  can  do  that  already,"  exclaimed  Mary,  and  "  So  can 
I."  came  from  two  or  three  of  the  other  girls,  Nellie 
adding, 

"I  thought  everybody  knew  how  to  set  a  table." 

'' '  Everybody  '  seems  to  think  so  too,"  returned  Miss 
Dodge,  quietly.  "I  am  glad  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
tell  any  of  you  girls  which  side  of  a  place  to  put  the 
knives,  and  how  many  forks  will  be  needed  in  a  dinner 
of  four  or  five  courses,  where  the  glass  and  napkin  be- 
long, and  where  the  bread  is  to  be  laid,  whether  butter  is 
used  at  dinner  or  not,  what  dishes  should  go  on  the  table, 
and  what  oil  the  sideboard,  who  is  to  carve,  and  how  the 
food  is  to  be  served,  and  a  few  other  trifles  about  deco- 
rations, waiting,  and  the  like.  I  have  seldom  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  so  well-informed  young  peo- 
pie." 

For  a  moment  the  girls  looked  crushed.  Then  Nellie 
made  an  exaggerated  gesture  of  submission. 

"I  take  it  all  back!"  she  cried.      "I  am  a  worm  of  the 
dust,  and  like  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  'Behold,  I  know 
not     anything!'       Will 
you    please  forgive   me 
for  living.  Miss  Dodge?" 

"  Oh,  it's  not  quite  so 
bad  as  to  need  all  that." 
said  Miss  Dodge,  laugh- 
ing in  spite  of  herself. 
"I  only  wished  you  to 
know  that  it  is  not,  af- 
ter all,  such  a  simple 
matter  as  you  all  seem 
to  think  to  set  the  ta- 
ble for  a  course  din- 
ner." 

"I  think  we  know  it 
now,"  replied  Nellie. 
"  Do  we,  girls?"  turning 
to  the  others,  and  there 
was  a  chorussed  re- 
sponse of  "We  do!" 

"Now  let  us  get  to 
work,"  began  Miss 
Dodge,  in  her  business- 
like way.  "  We  are 
to  have  soup  first,  of 
course." 

"And  it  is  requested 
that  one  person  only 
may  be  allowed  to  salt 
it."  interrupted  Ger- 
trude. 

"I    wouldn't    put    a 


grain  of  salt  into  it,  if  you  were  to  chase  me  with  it," 
said  Mary. 

"Nothing  would  induce  me  to  even  look  at  the  salt- 
box,"  added  Nellie. 

"Have  you  quite  finished?"  inquired  Miss  Dodge,  with 
labored  politeness.  "  For  if  you  have,  I  will  go  on  with 
the  menu.'' 

An  awful  silence  instantly  prevailed. 

"We  will  have  roast  larnb,  stuffed  potatoes,  and  spin- 
ach, lettuce  with  French  dressing,  cottage  pudding  with 
lemon  sauce,  and  coiJee.  This  is  a  simple  dinner;  but  I 
thought  it  was  wiser  not  to  attempt  entrees,  when  our 
time  was  limited,  and  you  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
work." 

"Aren't  croquettes  sometimes  used  as  an  entree  ?"  asked 
Nannie. 

"  Oh  yes;  oyster,  chicken,  lobster,  and  sweetbread  cro- 
quettes and -cutlets  are  very  popular  entrees;  and  now  that 
you  have  learned  to  make  croquettes  of  one  kind,  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  preparing  the  others.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  all." 

"What  sort  of  soup  are  we  to  have?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"  Tomato  bisque,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  tomato  cream 
soup.  It  is  easily  made,  and  is  almost  always  popular. 
The  first  step  in  making  it  is  to  open  this  can  of  to- 
matoes and  to  turn  out  the  contents,  so  that  they  may 
lose  the  close,  tinny  taste  they  would  be  likely  to  have  if 
they  were  left  in  the  can  until  just  before  they  were  used. 
That  should  always  be  done  with  canned  things,  anyhow. 
Let  me  see,  Mary  and  Nellie  were  the  ones  who  had  the 
soup  in  charge  last  time.  Carolyn,  suppose  you  under- 
take it  to-day.  Gertrude,  you  may  take  the  roast,  and 
Nellie  may  bestow  all  her  energies  upon  the  spinach." 

"Let  me  make  the  pudding!"  begged  Nannie. 

"Very  well;  that  leaves  the  potatoes  and  the  pudding 
sauce  still  undisposed  of." 

"And  the  coffee,"  amended  Gertrude. 

"  And  the  salad,"  added  Mary. 

"Gertrude  may  make  the  coffee,  for  the  roast  will  not 
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take    all    her    time:    ;mc)   she   will    also    be    able   in   make  a 

sauce  soubise  for  her  mutton.      Kthd.  \<>u  miy-ld  do  the 

potatoes;    and,  .Mary,  you   may  w:isli    tin-   lettuce  anil   pick 
0    •  r,  and    make   the    pudding  sauce.  Inn.       I    will  make 
llie    salad    dressing    m  \self.    at     llie    table,    and    show     ynu 
hnw    In  dn  it." 

L'h en    was  irer\    little  chance  for  anything  for  a  while, 

•  pl  In  work  and  attend  to  various  ill  reel  inns. 
Tiie  potatoes,  line  larjv  ones.  were  washed  and  si 'nil  .lied 
with  a  small  hnish.  ami  put  in  the  oven  In  hake,  the  meat 
was  laid  in  the  dripping  pan.  sprinkled  with  a  little  Hour 
and  a  verv  little  salt,  and  set  in  the  oven,  the  call  of 
tomatoes  was  opened,  and  a  pint  of  the  liquor  drained  off 
through  the  snup  strainer  into  a  howl.  Nannie  made 
herself  generally  useful  to  every  one.  as  her  pudding  was 

not  to  be  made  at  this  early  stage,  and  was  finally  appealed 
to  bj  Nellie,  who,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  her  elbows, 
was  standing  over  a  dishpanful  of  water  and  .spinach. 

"For  the  love  of  mercy  come  and  help  me.  Nannie," 
she  called.  "This  is  the  {-Titties!,  sandiesl  stnll'  I  ever 
struck!  I  have  washed  it,  in  two  waters,  and  srruhhed  il 
almost  to  pieces,  and  it's  as  dirty  as  il  was  when  I 
began 

"Oh.  not  quite  so  had  as  that  I"  said  Miss  1  lodge,  coin- 
ing to  the  sink.  "Here,  turn  off  this  water,  rinse  the 
pan.  and  put  in  fresh  cold  water.  Now  shake  the  spinach 
up  and  down,  one  hunch  at  a  time.  That,  will  free  it 
from  the  grit  as  quickly  as  anything.  Then  strip  the 
lea  ves  from  the  stems  and  the  cent  re  stalks." 

"  Just  tear  each  leaf  in  half."  said  Nannie,  suiting  the 
act  ion  to  the  word. 

"Yes,  leaving-  out  the  midrib.  Wlien  you  have  done 
that  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  enough  boilmir  water  to 
cover  it  well,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  pinch  of  soda.  The 
soda  is  to  keep  it  green.  Let  it  cook  twenty  minutes." 

"  Is  that  all  there  is  to  do  ''."  queried  Nellie,  surprised. 
"  I  thought  there  was  a  lot  more  to  it  than  that." 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  be  alarmed  for  fear  you  won't  have 
enough  to  do,"  rejoined  Miss  Dodge.  "  After  you  take 
it  off  you  must  drain  every  drop  of  water  from  it,  put  it 
into  the  chopping-bowl,  and  chop  it  until  it  is  as  flue  as 
dust.  Then  it  goes  back  on  the  fire  again,  and  is  seasoned 
for  the  table.  Gertrude,  it  is  time  you  basted  your  roast 
again." 

The  girls  all  watched  with  interest  as  Gertrude  opened 
the  oven  door,  drew  the  pan  towards  her,  and  with  a  long- 
handled  iron  spoon  dipped  up  the  gravy  that  had  dripped 
from  the  roast  and  poured  it  over  the  meat. 

"  I  tell  you  it's  hot!"  said  she,  retreating  with  a  Hushed 
face,  while  Ethel  pinched  her  potatoes  to  see  if  they  were 
done. 

"It  is  always  best  to  have  your  oven  very  hot  when 
yon  put.  in  your  roast,"  said  Miss  Dodge.  "It  sears  the 
outside  and  keeps  in  the  juices.  After  that  is  done  you 
may  lower  the  heat  a  little,  so  I  have  just  pulled  out  this 
draught.  That  will  cool  it  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  One  of  the  potatoes  is  soft,  but  1  think  I'd  better  leave 
them  a  few  minutes  longer,"  said  Ethel,  shutting  the  oven 
door. 

"  Isn't  it  time  to  begin  the  soup;"  asked  Carolyn. 

"Yes;  put  the  pint  of  liquor  on  the  fire  and  measure 
three  cups  of  milk  into  a  double  boiler.  When  that  is 
scalding  hot  stir  into  it  a  table  spoonful  of  butter  and  a 
full  table-spoonful  of  flour.  The  flour  must  be  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  milk.  Add  to  the  tomato  a  pinch  of 
soda  to  keep  it  from  curdling,  and  a  te'aspoonful  of  sugar 
to  take  off  the  sharp  sour  of  the  tomato.  Don't  put  this 
with  the  milk  until  just  before  it  goes  to  the  table  or  it 
will  curdle." 

"You  don't  mention  salt,"  suggested  Nellie. 

"I  took  it  for  granted  that  would  not  be  forg-otten 
after  last  week's  experience,"  retorted  Miss  Dodge.  "Have 
yon  ground  the  coffee,  Gertrude.'" 


"  \Yhal  shall   I  do  with   the   let  I  nee  '"  asked   Mary. 

"Separate  the  leaves,  looking  over  them  carel'nllv  to 
see  that  (hen-are  mi  worms  or  insects  a  mnii";  I  hem.  It's 
not  pleasant  to  lind  such  visitors  in  the  salad  bowl;" 

"Did  yon  ever  lind  them  there,  Mis>  Dodge?"  said 
Mar\  -.ernl  im/.ing  each  letluci-  .>:i  I'  closely. 

"Worse  than  that!  I  saw  a  man  swallow  a  lar^e 
mouthful  one  night  thai  I  kne\\  had  a  very  nice  little 
slug  in  il." 

A  shriek  of  disgust  came  from  the  girls. 

"After  all."  said  Nellie,  rallying  lil'st.  as  usual,  "it 
must  have  heen  \ery  much  worse  for  (he  slug  than  il. 
was  for  llie  man.  And  I  don'l  suppose  slugs  are  worse 
than  snails,  anyhow,  and  people  eat  those!" 

"The  poi;iioes  an-  don  e  !"  a  1 1  nou  need  Ethel,  ami  then 
Gertrude  dropped  the  roH'ee-niill  to  run  and  haste  her 
meat,  auain,  while  Ethel,  under  the  teacher's  directions. 

cut  a.  cap  off  01 ml  of  each  potato,  and  scooped  out.  all 

the  meal\  contents  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  taking 
care  not  to  break  the  skin.  There  were  eight  potatoes, 
and  she  mixed  with  them  a  large  table-spoonful  of  butter, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  cheese,  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  when  the  mixture  was  light  and  creamy 
packed  it  had;  into  the  skins  again. 

Nannie  had  meanwhile  secured  the  recipe  for  the  cot- 
tage pudding,  and  was  busily  creaming  a  table  spoonful 
of  butter  with  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Then  she  beat  the 
yolks  of  two  ogirs  and  added  them  to  the  creamed  butter 
and  sugar,  then  stirred  in  half  a  cupful  of  milk  and  a  cup 
and  a.  half  of  flour,  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  whipped 
stiff.  Last  of  all  went  in  a  large  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  and  then  the  batter  was  poured  into  a  greased 
cake  pun,  and  it  was  put  in  the  oven,  where  the  roast  was 
nearly  done. 

"  It  should  be  roasted  fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound,  and 
that  has  been  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  now,"  said 
Miss  Dodge,  consulting  her  watch.  "It  only  weighed 
seven  pounds.  Nellie,  how  are  you  getting  along  with 
your  spinach?" 

"  I  have  chopped  and  chopped  i/inl  chopped,"  sighed 
Nellie.  "  I  think  it  must  be  done  by  now." 

"  Rub  it  through  the  colander,"  advised  Miss  Dodge. 
"Then  put  it  in  the  double  boiler  again  to  get  very  hot. 
Ethel,  put  your  potatoes  in  a  pan  after  you  have  fitted  on 
those  caps,  and  set  them  in  the  plate-warmer.  They  don't 
need  more  than  ten  minutes  in  the  oven.  How  about  the 
soup?" 

"All  ready,  except  putting  the  thickened  milk  and 
the  tomato  together,"  announced  Carolyn. 

"  And  the  pudding  is  in  the  oven,  the  lettuce  is  in  cold 
water,  and  the  coffee  is  ground.  The  pudding  sauce  there 
is  no  haste  about.  Gertrude,  my  dear,  you  may  peel  t\vo 
small  onions,  quarter  them,  and  put  them  on  the  range 
in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  them.  They  are  for 
your  sauce  soubise.  Now,  as  everything  seems  to  be 
fairly  under  wav,  I  think  we  might  begin  to  set  the 
table." 

The  girls  were  decidedly  backward  about  suggestions 
concerning  the  table  now,  so  there  was  little  comment 
made  while  Miss  Dodge  directed  them  how  to  lay  the 
cloth  over  a  heavy  white  felt,  and  produced  a  pretty 
centre-piece  of  worked  linen  for  the  middle  of  the  table. 

"Ynu  should  have  no  color  in  the  table-cloth  at  din- 
ner," she  said.  "Colored  lunch  and  breakfast  cloths  are 
very  pretty,  but  pure  white  is  best  at  dinner.  You  may 
have  bright  flowers,  or  you  may  have  your  centre-piece 
embroidered  in  colors,  and  your  china  may  have  all  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow.  Now,  you  see,  we  expect  to  carve 
on  the  table,  so  I  put  a  carving-cloth  or  napkin  at  this 
end,  to  protect  the  table-cloth.  That  would  not  be  nec- 
essary if  the  carving  were  done  on  the  sideboard  or  in 
the  pantry,  and  the  dish  passed  by  the  waiter." 

"Don't  you  want  table-mats?"  ventured  Mary. 
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"  Not  when  the  vegetable  dishes  are  placed  on  the 
sideboard,  and  passed  by  tin-  servant.  That  is  the  gen i 'a  I 
custom  now.  Put  a  plate  at  each  place,  the  knives  On  the 
right,  with  the  edges  turned  from  the  plate,  the  forks  on 
the  left.  As  we  have  only  three  courses  liefore  Hie  desserl 
von  will  need  but  one  knife,  since  we  do  not  cut  salad. 
and  two  forks.  Lay  the  soup  spoon  at  right  angles  to 
i  liese.  IJutter  is  not  used  at  fashionable  dinners  now."  re- 
marked Miss  Dodge,  as  she  put  the  bread-and-butter  plate 
a  little  to  the  left  of  each  dinner  plate,  and  a  glass  to  the 
right. 

"Then  I  thank  fortune  I  am  not  a  fashionable  diner- 
out,"  said  Ethel,  fervently.  "  Where  does  the  bread  go?" 

"The  napkin  is  placed  at  the  right  of  the  plate  with 
the  piece  of  bread  laid  on  it,  or  on  the  bread-and-butter 
plate.  The  salt-cellar  is  near  toe  butter  plate." 

"  Does  nothing  to  eat  go  on  the  table?"  asked  Carolyn. 

"Only  the  little  dishes  of  olives,  pickles,  celery,  or 
other  relishes.  Then  you  may  have  the  water-pitcher  or 
carafes,  and  the  ice-bowl  on  too.  But  that  roast  must 
be  about  done  by  HOW." 

Back  to  the  kitchen  (hey  went,  Ethel  to  put  her  po- 
tatoes in  the  oven,  that  they  might  become  heated 
through,  while  Carolyn,  whose  soup  was  all  ready  except 
for  the  final  mixing,  dried  the  salad  between  two  clean 
cloths,  and  heaped  it  lightly  in  the  salad-bowl.  Gertrude- 
busied  herself  with  her  sauce.  The  onions  were  boiled  soft 
by  this  time.  She  drained  the  water  from  them,  chopped 
them  tine,  and  set  them  aside  while  she  cooked  together 
in  a  small  saucepan  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of 
flour,  and  as  soon  as  they  bubbled  added  to  them  a  cup 
of  milk,  stirring  constantly.  When  the  sauce  was  thick 
and  smooth  she  stirred  in  the  chopped  onions,  added  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  sauce  soitbise  was  ready  at 
the  same  time  that  Nellie's  spinach  was  done. 

"  What  did  you  put  in  yours?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"Two  table-spoonfuls  of  butter,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  cream,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  two  grates  of  a 
nutmeg,"  said  Nellie.  "There  was  half  a  peck  of  spin- 
ach, to  begin  with,  and  just  see  how  it  has  shrunk." 

Everything  was  ready  now  but  the  pudding  sauce. 
The  potatoes  were  laid  in  a  napkin,  placed  in  a  vegetable 
dish,  and  set  in  the  plate  -  warmer;  the  roast  had  been 
transferred  to  a  heated  platter  and  stood  in  the  open  oven, 
and  Nannie,  after  thrusting  a  broom  straw  into  the  pud- 
ding and  drawing  it  out  clean  and  confirmed  the  test  by 
listening  to  the  loaf,  and.  learning  that  it  had  ceased 
"singing,"  pronounced  it  ready,  and  left  it  in  the  oven, 
where  it  would  not  scorch.  Carolyn  was  waiting  to  turn 
out  the  soup  at  Miss  Dodge's  word  of  command. 

The  dinner  was  a  success,  of  course,  from  start  to  finish. 
The  pudding  sauce — a  table-spoonful  each  of  butter  and 
corn  starch,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  an  egg  beaten  in  a 
bowl  and  then  mixed  with  a  pint  of  boiling  water — was 
made  while  the  table  was  being  cleared  after  the  meat 
course.  Mary  put  the  ingredients  in  a  little  saucepan  and 
stirred  them  over  the  fire  until  they  were  thick,  and 
added  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  just  before  she 
poured  the  sauce  into  the  pitcher  from  which  it  was  to  be 
ladled  at  table.  And  even  Ethel  acknowledged  that  she 
believed  they  had  had  as  much  fun  about  the  dinner  as 
they  could  possibly  have  with  the  fancy  cakes. 


A  PREFERENCE. 

I'D  like  to  be  a  little  fisli, 
In  swimming  all  the  (lay, 
It'  't wasn't   that  liu  iiever  has 
A  single  thiug  to  say. 

And  while  that  life  may  be  quite  fiue, 

And  suited  unto  him, 
It  wouldn't  do  for  me  at  all ; 

I'd  rather  talk  than  swim. 


CAPTUIJKD    I'.Y    TliK   SIOUX. 

BY   PAUL   IICI.I,. 

fl^HE  Sky-rocket  Ranch  was  noted  throughout  southern 
_I_  Dakota  for  the  fertility  of  its  pasture  range  and  the 
great  herds  of  eat  lie  that  roamed  over  it,  carrying  on 
their  quarters  the  well  known  two-star  brand  that  tesli 

lied    tot  heir  0'iVliersill  p. 

When  Jacob  Hopkins  first  settled  in  one  of  the  river 
bottoms  of  the  Dakota  Territory  his  ranch  was  naturally 
invented  with  the  name  of  its  owner,  and  preserved  the 
same  until  one  Fourth  of  July,  when  young  Frank  Hop- 
kins came  home  from  a  cattle  sale  at  Yankton,  bringing 
with  him  several  packages  which  he  had  taken  pains  to 
keep  without  the  circle  of  the  camp-fire  on  the  preceding 
evening  when  the  returning  cowboys  had  gone  into  camp 
for  the  night. 

After  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  hills  to  the 
westward  of  the  ranch,  and  the  stars  had  begun  to  peep 
out  one  by  one  from  the  summer  sky,  Frank  proudly 
opened  his  closely  guarded  packages,  and  exhibited  to  an 
eager  group  of  cattle-men  and  Indian  helpers  a  generous 
assortment  of  fire-crackers,  bombs,  and  rockets. 

While  the  display  was  at  its  height,  and  the  heavens- 
sprinkled  with  quickly  vanishing  red,  blue,  and  orange 
colored  stars,  a  tall  figure,  crowned  with  an  imposing 
head-dress  of  feathers,  and  wrapped  in  a  gayly  decorated 
blanket,  strode  into  the  group  and  approached  the  boy. 

"  How?"  said  the  individual. 

"How?"  replied  Frank,  shaking  the  savage's  hand. 
"Glad  you  came,  chief;  thought  you'd  forgotten  my  in- 
vitation; sit  down  and  see  the  fun.'' 

The  Indian  grunted  in  acknowledgment  of  the  wel- 
come, and  without  further  ceremony  squatted  on  the 
ground,  and  viewed  the  exhibition  without  an  expression 
of  satisfaction  or  astonishment  beyond  an  occasional 
deep  grunt  when  an  unusually  noisy  bomb  exploded,  or 
an  extra  brilliant  galaxy  of  stars  burst  in  the  sky. 

Screaming  Horse,  the  Sioux  chief,  lived  with  a  small 
branch  of  his  tribe  in  a  few  wretched  tepees  just  beyond 
the  range,  coming  with  them  every  summer  to  the  river 
to  fish,  and  incidently  to  help  in  the  cattle  round-up  so 
as  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  enough  of  the 
white  man's  fire-water  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  happy 
oblivion  for  the  following  week.  That  is,  the  humble 
followers  of  Screaming  Horse  did  the  work  under  his 
scornful  supervision  ;  and  after  the  chief  had  received  the 
whole  compensation  in  the  name  of  his  tribe,  and  had 
exchanged  it  for  several  suspicious-looking  demijohns  at 
the  trader's  store,  he  would  return  to  his  camp,  and  gra- 
ciously permit  his  subjects  to  enjoy  his  hospitality.  When 
the  revel  came  to  an  end,  a  straggling  line  of  forlorn 
and  demoralized-looking  savages  would  creep  back  to  the 
hills. 

The  masterpiece  of  Frank's  collection,  a  monster 
rocket,  had  been  reserved  for  the  closing  of  the  exhibition, 
and  preparations  were  now  made  to  insure  a  successful 
sending  up  of  the  fiery  projectile.  When  the  boy  ap 
preached,  bearing  the  huge  red,  white,  and  blue  rocket, 
the  heretofore  stoical  chief  could  no  longer  conceal  his 
curiosity  and  admiration.  He  strode  to  the  place  where 
it  was  being  set  up,  and  gazed  covetously  upon  the  gaudy 
object,  even  going  so  far  as  to  pat  it  caressingly  and 
grunt. 

Frank  thrust  a  lighted  match  under  the  gayly  colored 
tube.  A  hissing  stream  of  sparks  shot  downward,  and 
with  a  terrifying  scream  and  roar  the  rocket  tore  its  waj 
through  the  sky,  leaving-  a  burning  trail  behind  it,  and, 
mounting  higher  and  higher  and  higher,  at  last  burst 
with  the  noise  of  a  cannon,  and  showered  the  heavens 
with  floating  planets  of  every  brilliant  hue. 

Screaming  Horse  was  completely  overcome.  "  Heap 
good!"  he  exclaimed,  in  tonesof  mingled  awe  and  delight; 
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"skv  rocket  heap  good;  plenty  lire;  plenty  noise;  Sky- 
rockel  l.'am-li  plenty  heap  good  !" 

From  Ilia  I  night  I  lie  cow  hoys  alu  a  \  sealled  M  Sky-rocket 
Ranch,  and  the  name  soon  lixrt!  itself  permanently  upon 
it. 

I  'in1  several  years  afliT  1'" rank's  firework  display  for- 
tune smiled  on  Jacob  Hopkins.  His  cattle  multiplied. 
and  his  strong-box  at  the  banker's  grew  steadily  heavier. 
Then  the  tide  turned. 

One  winter  continued  with  siieh  severity  and  heavy 
falls  of  snow  that  the  cattle  could  not.  scrape  through  the 
drifts  to  obtain  the  herbage  beneath,  and  starved  and 
froze  by  hundreds.  Many  of  those  that  survived  the 
winter  died  in  the  following'  spring  with  a  disease  conse- 
quent upon  the  privations  and  rigor  of  the  previous 
months,  and  now  that  the  summer  had  come,  the  few  re- 
maining steers  were  in  danger  of  being  either  killed  or 
run  off  by  the  Sioux,  who  had  gone  on  the  war-path  a 
few  weeks  before. 

On  this  particular  July  morning  Mr.  Hopkins  with  ten 
of  his  cowboys  was  to  go  over  the  range,  collecting  all  the 
cattle  to  be  found,  and  driving  them  within  an  enclosure 
near  the  ranch  for  their  better  security.  The  five  remain- 
ing men.  with  Frank,  now  a  stalwart  youth  of  sixteen, 
were  to  remain  and  make  preparations  for  receiving  the 
animals  when  they  were  driven  in. 

The  news  that  had  reached  the  ranch  on  the  day  pre- 
vioi-.s  concerning  the  outbreak  among  the  redskins  was  to 
the  effect  that  although  it  had  taken  place  at  a  somewhat 
remote  point  of  the  Territory,  yet  it  was  feared  that  a 
general  understanding  existed  among  the  tribes,  and  the 
cattle-men  were  advised  to  adopt  precautions  for  saving 
life  and  property.  Fortunately  Frank's  mother  and 


sisters  were  spending  the  summer  in  the  Eastern  States, 
so  there  was  no  anxiety  to  be  experienced  on  their  ac- 
count; but  a  young  cousin,  a  delicate- looking  boy  of 
twelve  years,  had  come  out  to  Dakota  a  few  days  before 
to  rough  it  for  a  few  months  on  his  uncle's  ranch  in  hopes 
of  building  up  a  naturally  weak  constitution,  and  Mr. 
Hopkin's  parting  injunction  to  Frank  had  been  to  look 
after  and  keep  the  lad  Russell  constantly  by  his  side. 

After  a  hard  morning's  work  the  men  returned  to  the 
house  for  dinner,  which  being  disposed  of  they  produced 
pipe  and  tobacco,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of 
the  noon  hour.  Russell  threw  himself  on  a  couch  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  when  Frank  went  in  to  him 
a  little  later  the  tired  boy  was  sleeping  soundly,  and 
looked  so  pitifully  weak  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
waken  him. 

'•  I  guess  I'll  let  him  lie  there  till  he  wakes  of  his  own 
accord,"  thought  Frank.  "No  harm  can  come  to  him 
here,  and  it  will  be  better  for  him  than  to  be  out  in  the 
broiling  sun.  Besides,  we  shall  be  working  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  and  I  can  ride  back  here  every 
little  while  and  look  after  him." 

An  hour  later  Frank  galloped  up  to  the  ranch,  and, 
after  hitching  his  horse,  entered  the  house,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  the  sleeping  boy. 

The  bed  was  empty. 

"I  say,  Russell !''  he  called,  loudly.  "  where  are  you?" 

No  answer. 

Before  he  could  again  cry  out  a  pair  of  sinewy  arms 
imprisoned  him,  a  gag  was  thrust  into  his  mouth,  and  the 
next  moment  the  room  swarmed  with  Indians,  hideous 
in  war-paint  and  feathers,  among  whom  was  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Screaming  Horse,  under  whose  orders  Frank's 
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arms  were  securely 
bound, then  he  was  hur- 
ried out  of  the  house, 
mounted  on  his  own 
horse,  and  led  away  in 
the  direction  of  the 
river. 

After  they  had  been 
riding  about  an  hour, 
Screaming  Horse  rode 
up  to  Frank's  side  and 
removed  the  gag,  re- 
marking', with  equal 
brevity  and  directness, 

"Make  noise,  get 
kill!" 

Shortly  after  this  they 
were  joined  by  several 
other  Indians  having 
Russell  with  them,  and 
Frank  was  rejoiced  to 
see  that  lie  had  not  been 
harmed,  although  real- 
izing that  they  were 
probably  reserved  for  a 
fate  in  comparison  with 
which  speedy  death 
would  be  merciful. 

All  that  afternoon 
they  rode  rapidly  across 
the  prairie  in  a  wester- 
ly direction,  and  about, 
an  hour  after  sundown 

reached  a  wide  running  stream  fringed  with  clumps  of 
trees.  Here  the  horses  were  picketed  and  supper  par- 
taken of,  Frank's  arms  being  unbound  so  that  he  might 
pick  up  the  scanty  portion  tossed  to  him  by  the  chief. 

As  the  two  captives  sat  side  by  side  within  the  circle 
formed  by  the  redskins,  Frank  said  in  an  undertone  to 
the  frightened  boy: 

"Try  to  keep  your  pluck  tip,  Russell,  for  these  fellows 
don't  intend  to  kill  us  now,  at  any  rate,  and  a  chance  may 
come  for  us  to  get  away." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  chief  bound  Frank's  arms  and 
legs,  and  left  him  lying'  011  the  ground  beside  the  boy, 
whom  he  also  secured  in  like  manner. 

For  the  next  two  hours  the  Indians  sat  in  a  circle  a 
few  yards  away,  smoking  their  pipes  and  addressing  one 
another  in  their  guttural  tones,  then  they  stretched  them- 
selves on  the  grass  and  slept. 

"Russell?"  whispered  Frank. 

"  Yes?" 

"Turn  over  softly  so  that  I  can  whisper  in  your  ear — 
so;  now,  when  I  turn  on  my  side,  put  your  mouth  down 
and  chew  the  little  strip  of  hide  that  my  hands  are  bound 
with,  but  stop  and  pretend  to  be  asleep  if  I  draw  them 
away." 

Not  a  savage  stirred  as  the  frightened  lad  gnawed  at  the 
strong  but  slender  cord,  and  never  did  sharp  young  teeth 
bite  to  better  effect,  for  they  were  as  the  teeth  of  the 
mouse  in  the  fable  that  gave  freedom  to  the  bound  lion. 
In  ten  minutes  Frank's  hands  were  freed,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  a  little  until  the  blood  circulated,  then  he 
quickly  cast  off  the  fastenings  on  his  feet  and  released  his 
companion. 

With  wildly  beating  hearts  the  two  prisoners  crept 
noiselesssly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sleeping  warriors, 
and  stole  out  to  where  the  horses  were  cropping  the  prairie 
grass.  In  the  light  of  the  newly  risen  moan  Frank  made 
out  his  own  spirited  animal,  near  him  picketed  close  to 
the  noble  horse  that  the  chief  had  ridden,  and  which  had 
evidently  been  stolen  by  the  same  dusky  individual. 

To  free  the  two  animals  and  lift  Russell  across  the  back 
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of  one,  then  to  vault  into  his  own  saddle,  was  the  work 
of  an  instant.  Bidding  the  boy  walk  his  horse  beside 
him,  Frank  swung  round  and  watched  the  camp  of  their 
sleeping  enemies  until  it  had  faded  out,  and  such  a  dis- 
tance had  been  put  between  it  and  them  that  the  danger 
of  awakening  their  foes  by  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs 
was  past;  then  the  horses  were  urged  to  their  utmost 
speed,  and  kept  at  it  until  many  miles  had  been  covered. 
After  that  they  gave  the  animals  a  breathing  spell,  and 
again  pushed  on,  taking  the  trail  they  had  passed  over  a 
few  hours  before. 

When  the  sun  rose  ahead  of  them,  and  lit  up  the  great 
level  prairie  that  they  had  fled  across,  Frank  pointed 
ahead,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  to  the  sight  of  a  band  of  cow- 
boys sweeping  furiously  over  the  trail  toward  them,  and 
at  their  head  a  powerful  figure  mounted  on  a  coal-black 
stallion,  which,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  knew 
too  well  to  mistake. 

Frank  was  almost  a  man,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was  not  too 
big  to  beclasped  in  his  father's  arms  a  few  moments  later, 
and  to  mingle  his  tears  of  joy  with  those  of  the  hardy 
plainsman  whose  son  and  sister's  child  had  been  given 
back  to  him  almost  from  the  grave. 

It  appeared  that  the  ranch  hands  had  thought  little  of 
Frank's  absence  until  late  in  the  afternoon  when  their 
work  was  finished,  then  search  was  made  for  himj  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Indian  signs  about  the  house. 
The  trail  had  been  followed  a  short  distance,  but  as  night 
was  coming  on  the  men  feared  an  ambush,  so  decided  to 
return  and  seek  Frank's  father. 

When  they  reached  the  ranch  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his 
herders  were  seen  driving  the  collected  cattle  into  the  en- 
closure prepared  for  them.  As  soon  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  fearful  tidings  he  would  have  started  at  once 
in  pursuit,  but  was  restrained  by  the  sensible  ad  vice  of  his 
men.  It  was  pointed  out  that  to  follow  the  trail  at  night 
was  .111  impossibility,  and  although  to  wait  for  dawn  was 
maddening,  yet  it  was  their  only  chance. 

By  the  time  that  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  gilding 
the  eastern  sky  a  resolute  body  of  men,  skilled  in  Indian 
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ry    and    warfare,   were    spurring    madly    along    the 
t  rail.      The  rest  has  been  told. 

The    reason    that    the   savages  did    not    lire   the    ranch  is 

(hat  they  wished  to  escape  unnoticed  with  their  prisoners. 

•rai    weeks    later    Screaming    Horse    and    his   braves 

captured    l>y    Hie    soldiers,   lint    instead    of    receiving 
ill,-    punishment    they  deserved,  our  kind  lirarled   eovern- 

|iardoned  their  many  evil  deeds,  and  sent  them  to 
live  on  a  reservation,  where  they  Were  fed  and  cared  for 
until  the  great  Indian  uprising  under  the  celebrated  sav- 
;iLr<1  llain-in  the  Face,  whose  l'ollo\vers  murdered  the  gal 
lant  (ienei-al  ('lister  and  his  noble  Seventh  Cavalry  at 
the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 


A  sharpie  will  stand  a  pretty  .still'  knock  down,  if  you 
ease  her  quickly.  I  have  known  one  to  he  heeled  over 
by  a  sudden  •_',  list  till  the  water  poii  red  over  the  lee  wash- 
boards  into  the  cockpit,  and  still  she  did  not  upset.  The 


SAILING  A  SHARPIE. 

1!Y  \V.  J.  HENDERSON. 

IN  his  excellent  little  book.  Tin1  limit  x<//7cr'x  Man  mil. 
Lieutenant  Qnaltrough  says  of  sharpies:  "With 
skilful  management  these  boats  can  be  sailed  in  lumpy 
water,  but  they  heel  very  easily,  and  great  quickness 
and  dexterity  are  required  to  handle  them  in  anything 
of  a  breeze."  I  am  no  advocate  of  sharpies  for  criusiny, 
for  I  prefer  to  have  a  deep  keel  and  plenty  of  lead  under 
me  when  I  go  where  the  depth  is  measured  in  fathoms. 
But  for  shoal  waters  I  know  of  no  boat  that  gives  a  boy 
fond  of  sail  ing  more  real  fun  than  a  good  Nonpareil  sharpie 
with  a  "dandy"  rig.  The  true  sharpie  has  a  roekered 
bow,  but  the  Nonpareil  has  the  bow  immersed  so  that  it 
is  not  continually  spanked  by  the  waves.  As  Lieutenant 
Qual  trough  says,  these  boats  can  be  sailed  in  lumpy  water 
if  they  are  well  handled.  I  presume  that  he  refers  to 
lumpy  water  with  a  bit  of  swell  under  it.  In  other  words, 
he  is  thinking  of  some  such  place  as  Block  Island  Chan- 
nel or  Long  Island  Sound.  The  fact  that  the  .sharpie  is 
the  favorite  boat  of  the  New  Haven  o\ -Mermen,  and  that 
they  are  not  unknown  on  Lake  Erie,  proves  that  there  is 
some  confidence  in  their  sea-going  qualities;  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  never  .seen  one  to  the  southward  of 
Southwest  Ledge  Light  in  a  reeling  breeze  for  cutters.  I 
have  sailed  a  Nonpareil  sharpie  from  Rockaway  Inlet  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbury  River,  which  includes  six. 
miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  a  good  whole -sail  breeze 
without  dilh'culty ;  but  I  should  not  care  to  be  caught  ill 
one  north  of  Spermacetti  Cove  in  a  squall.  But  in  broad 
smooth  shallows,  such  as  the  Shrewsbury  River,  the 
sharpie  is  as  fine  a  craft  as  floats.  I  have  sailed  a  Non- 
pareil on  the  South  Shrewsbury  under  jib  and  jigger  in  a 
northeast  gale  when  the  cat-boats  all  staid  at  home  and 


THE    SHARPIK. 

I  had  the  river  all  to  myself.  These  boats  will  go  to 
windward  admirably  under  these  two  sails,  are  under 
perfect  control,  and  although  they  do  heel  quickly  they 
will  not  upset  if  the  ballast  is  properly  distributed  and  the 
helm  correct!  v  used. 


Till-:    MdOIUNG    BUOY.  "MAKING"    A    BUOY. 


man  at  the  tiller  was  on  the  lee  side,  too.  But  lie  put  the 
helm  hard  down  at  once,  and  as  the  boat  was  going  fast  she 
lulled  quickly.  It  is  my  opinion  that  sharpies  are  most 
frequently  upset  from  having  their  sails  badly  trimmed. 
On  this  point  let  me  venture  to  give  the  young  sailor 
a  few  practical  hints  which  he  will  not  find  in  any  of 
the  books  on  boat -sailing.  Beating  to  windward  or 
with  the  wind  abeam,  trim  the  jigger — the  leg-of-mullon 
sail  at  the  stern — quite  Hat.  This  has  a  tendency  to  drive 
the  bow  up  toward  the  wind  and  will  make  your  boat 
carry  a  good  weather  helm.  Handle  your  mainsail  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  you  would  in  a  cat-boat,  and  sail  the 
sharpie  by  it.  By  that  I  mean  watch  the  luff  of  your 
mainsail  and  keep  it  just  trembling  when  you  are  sailing 
on  the  wind.  Trim  the  jih  so  that  it  is  just  a  little  further 
ott'  the  wind  than  the  mainsail;  in  other  words,  give  her 
jib-sheet  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches  more  than 
main-sheet.  Your  jib  sheets  ought  to  lead  aft  and  be 
made  fast  on  cleats  close  to  your  hand  as  you  stand  at  the 
tiller.  In  beating  to  windward  let  your  mainsail  a  lorn' 
except  when  you  go  about.  In  case  of  a  sharp  puff,  luff 
her  up  handsomely  as  you  would  a  cat-boat,  but  if  she 
heels  too  much  to  it  light  up  the  jib-sheets,  and  the  little 
ji^Ljer,  which  is  always  quietly  attending  to  its  business 
behind  you,  will  send  her  up  toward  the  wind  like  a  flash. 
Sometimes  in  sailing  in  land-locked  waters  you  will  be 
struck  by  a  foul  flaw.  That  is,  when  sailing  on  a  wind 
you  will  get  a  hard  puff  directly  abeam.  You  now  have 
to  luff  through  live  or  six  points  to  spill  the  wind,  and  if 
you  wait  to  come  around  so  far,  you  will  probably  cap- 
size. In  case  of  a  foul  flaw  let  go  the  main-sheet — that 
takes  the  mainsail  out  of  the  wind  and  leaves  you  under 
jib  and  jigger.  Under  that  rig  you  are  ready  for  a  sum- 
mer gale.  Nevertheless  your  boat  is  capable  of  going  to 
windward  under  those  two  sails,  and  therefore  you  do  not 
lose  command  of  her. 

In  running  before  the  wind  in  a  sharpie  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  put  the  mainsail  and  the  jigger  wing  and 
wing,  unless  the  weather  is  light  and  you  are  in  for  a  run 
of  several  miles.  Even  ill  that  case  I  prefer  to  boom  out 
the  jib  and  leave  the  jigger  trimmed  flat  aft;  but  I  must 
admit  that  I  regard  my  way  as  merely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal preference.  I  find  that  I  can  steer  better  with  the 
pulling  power  forward.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  any 
real  difference  in  the  handling  of  the  boat. 

There  are  many  neat  little  dodges  in  handling  a  sharpie 
under  the  modified  yawl  rig  known  as  a  "dandy"  rig. 
For  instance,  in  shallow  rivers  your  mooring  buoy  will 
probably  be  in  such  a  position  that  you  will  not  have 
much  room  for  manoeuvring  between  it  and  the  shore. 
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Now  suppose  that  the  buoy  is  dead  to  leeward  of  you  as 
you  come  in  from  your  afternoon's  sail.  The  proper  way 
to  approach  a  buoy,  a  landing-float,  the  accommodation- 
ladder  of  a  large  yacht,  or  anything  alongside  of  svhich 
you  wish  to  go  in  a  small  sailing-boat,  is  close-hauled  on 
the  wind.  In  this  instance  it.  is  impossible,  because  if 
you  attempted  to  run  down  to  leeward  of  your  buoy,  IN 
order  to  beat  up.  you  would  run  hard  aground.  Conse- 
quently  you  must  do  it  this  way.  When  you  are  some 
distance  down  the  river,  take  in  your  mainsail.  \Yhoii 
you  are  ready  to  run  for  the  buoy,  take  in  the  jib.  Head 
vour  sharpie  for  a  point  about  three  boat  lengths  above 
or  below  the  buoy.  The  distance  must  be  determined  by 
the  tendency  of  your  boat  to  go  ahead  under  her  own 
momentum  after  the  wind  is  out  of  her  sails.  Put  her 
dead  before  the  wind,  and  let  the  jigger  boom  go  broad 
off  on  the  side  away  from  the  buoy.  When  your  bow  is 
about  opposite  the  buoy,  jam  the  helm  hard  down,  and 
trim  in  the  jigger  perfectly  flat.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  boat  will  come  around  by  the  stern— that  is,  her 
stern  will  swing1  away  from  the  wind.  Her  bow  will  be 
pointed  up  toward  the  buoy,  and  she  will  lose  her  speed. 
Now  you  must  have  a,  hand  forward  with  a  boat-hook  to 
catch  the  buoy.  If  you  have  not  any  friend  with  you, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  run  the  sharpie  up  so  that  the 
buoy  will  be  alongside  of  her  quarter,  where  you  can 
reach  .it  yourself. 

A  mooring  buoy  is  the  proper  thing  for  a  boat's  regular 
stopping-place.  You  should  never  use  your  anchor  when 
you  can  avoid  it,  because  it  soils  your  boat  and  makes 
unnecessary  labor.  An  old  paint  keg  makes  an  excellent 
mooring  buoy.  Put  a  tight  ring  of  rope  around  each  end 
just  over  the  iron  hoop,  and  connect  these  rings  by  taut 
spans  above  and  below.  Make  a  stout  iron  ring  fast  to 
each  span  at  the  centre.  The  upper  one  you  make  the 
boat  fast  to,  the  lower  one  is  for  the  anchor  cable.  Paint 
the  buoy  and  its  ropes  thickly  with  metallic  paint.  Use 
a  chain  rather  than  a  rope  for  your  anchor  cable.  If  you 
can't  afford  an  anchor  for  your  buoy,  a  good-sized  flat 
rock  will  sink  into  the  mud  far  enough  to  hold  a  40-foot 
yacht. 


WHAT   A   PEDDLER   DISCOVERED. 

rPHE  magnificent  Larderel  palace  at  Leghorn  has  a  singular 
_I_  work  of  art  iu  one  of  its  numerous  galleries.  This  is  a  huge 
coronet  made  of  borax,  and  mounted  on  a  high  gilt  pedestal, 
and  the  story  attached  to  it  is  a  very  interesting  >. 

It  be"ins  along  way  back,  and  the  principal  figure  in  it  is 
a  very  ordinary-looking  peddler.  Wearied  with  his  tramp,  he 
took  oft'  his  pack  one  day  under  the  trees  in  the  Maremena 
woods,  and  spread  out  his  humble  dinner  of  bread  and  meat. 
He  was  hungry  enough,  but  even  more  tired  than  hungry,  and 
while  he  was  eating  he  went  fast  asleep.  Down  rolled  the 
bread  and  meat  on  the  ground,  which  <-rt:iinly  did  not  improve 
it;  but  the  weary  peddler  would  not  have  exchanged  that  deli- 
cious, restful  sleep  for  the  choicest  viands  on  the  Grand  Duke's 
table. 

Finally,  however,  he  awoke  and  remembered  that  lie  was  hun- 
gry. He  could  not  afford  to  be  squeamish,  and  picking  up  his 
neglected  food,  lie  began  again  to  eat  it.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
dreaming  of  delicate  turbot  and  macaroni,  or  turkey  slutted 
with  chestnuts,  for  his  bread  and  meat  no  longer  tasted  good, 
and  he  was  unable  to  swallow  the  mouthful  he  had  taken. 
Some  queer  change  had  passed  over  it  while  he  was  asleep,  for 
it  was  actually  bitter,  and  the  poor  man  wondered  who  could 
have  played  him  so  shabby  a  trick. 

But  presently  light  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  He  was  quite 
intelligent  for  a  peddler,  and  his  favorite  study  was  chemistry. 
So  he  roused  himself  up  and  tasted  a  little  of  the  earth  on  winch 
his  dinner  had  fallen.  It  was  just  as  he  anticipated,  bitter,  and 
scraping  up  a  small  quantity  of  it,  he  stowed  it  away  in  his  pack. 
Then  back  he  tramped  to  Leghorn  as  fast  as  his  feet  would  car- 
ry him,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  journey  lie  had  already 
taken  ;  and  once  in  the  city  again,  he  went  straight  to  a  crony 


of  his  who  was  <|iiitr  a  learned  chemist,  and  who  had  (aught 
him  all  lie  knew  of  that,  interesting  science. 

Like  ol  her  chemists,  this  one  was  quite  accustomed  to  putting 
unpleasnut-tasi  ing  things  in  his  mouth,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
a  pill  of  tin-  peddler's  earth  as  though  il  hail  been  a  choice  bon- 
lion.  He  knew  :it  once  that  it  would  liny  all  the  bonbons  in 
Leghorn  ami  a  few  other  I  hings  besides.  Yes.  his  humble  friend 
u  as  right  in  his  suspicion.  Soda  and  1m rax  were  there  in  great 
force,  and  the  peddler  could  not  (hi  belter  than  to  buy  up  all 
I  hat  his  savings  would  cover  of  the  cheap  land  w  here  his  bread 
and  but  ler  had  fallen. 

Perhaps  he  had  the  money  tied  up  in  au  old  stocking  that 
was  kept  in  a  corner  cupboard,  or  perhaps  he  had  buried  it  in 
some  secret  spot  from  prying  eyes;  but  wherever  it  was,  he 
speedily  dislodged  it,  and  bought  the  waste  land  at  a  very  low 
price.  He  lost  no  time,  either,  in  starting  his  manufactories,  and, 
thanks  to  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  he  made  a  princely  for- 
tune. Ilis  descendants  intermarried  with  the  noblest,  families 
of  Italy:  and  as  it  was  chiefly  to  borax  that  they  owed  their 
coronets,  they  honored  this  product  of  the  earth  in  one  of  their 
linest  palaces. 

The  moral  of  this  subject  is  that  a  knowledge  of  chemist  r\ 
sometimes  leads  to  great  discoveries;  and  if  all  students  do  not 
find  soda  and  borax  in  unsuspected  regions,  they  cannot  fail  to 
liud  much  that  is  interesting  and  well  worth  the  study. 


THE   FATE   OF  THE   HEN. 

ONCE  an  ardent  bicyclist  was  relating  his  latest  adventure, 
and  explaining  to  the  inquiring  family  the  reason  of  the 
strange  condition  of  his  new  bicycle  trousers. 

"You  see,  the  road  was  smooth  and  straight,  and  I  was  going 
for  all  I  was  worth  -the  old  wheel  was  just  humming—  when 
.suddenly  one  of  those  dreadful  hens  these  country  people  per- 
sist in  keeping  ran  out  in  front  of  my  'hike.'  When  the  hen 
saw  the  wheel  coming  after  her,  she  began  to  run,  only  instead 
ol  getting  out  of  the  way,  sin'  ran  straight  ahead.  I  shouted 
and  hallooed, but  she  kept,  on. 

"Then  1  slowed  up,  and  so  did  that  hen.  Then  I  turned  a. 
bit  to  the  right — just,  after  the  hen  turned  that  way.  Then  I 
turned  to  the  left,  and  there  was  that  hen.  I  did  all  I  could  to 
make  her  get  out  of  my  way  or  to  get  out  of  hers,  but  it  was  no 
use.  So  at  last  I  gave  up  trying  to  save  her  from  her  fate.  I 
ran  my  wheel  straight  ahead,  faster  and  faster,  until  I  overtook 
her  and  rode  »r<r  In')' !  And  the  jump  that  old  bike  made  when 
it  struck  that  hen  gave  me  a  '  header,'  and  over  I  went  into  the 
ditch  !  Of  course  there  was  a  good  puddle  there — there  always 
is:  and  of  course,  too,  I  got  a  good  splashing,  and  that's  what's 
the  matter  with  my  trousers,  you  see!" 

"But  what  became  of  the  hen?"  asked  an  interested  small 
listener. 

"  The  hen  ?  Pshaw  !  I  didn't  care  particularly  what  became 
of  the  hen.  It  was  my  trousers  I  cared  about.  But  if  yon 
want  to  know  badly,  I'll  tell  you  :  I  believe  that  hen  was  'in  the 
soup ' !" 

"  In  the  soup  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  was  decidedly  '  in  the  soup  ' !  Indeed,  I  may  say 
that  I  know  she  was  •  ileml  in  it.' ' 

•'  •  Head  in  it  ?'  " 

"Indeed  she  was!  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  man  that  owned 
her  had  chicken  soup  for  a  week.  For  that  hen  was  so  '  dead  in 
it'  that  she  never  even  winked  when  the  bike  struck  her." 


MISSING   THE   SUNSHINE. 

YONDER,  fair  and  round  and  rosy, 
Grew  a  peach  across  the  way ; 
But  its  flavor  tells  the  story 
How  it  missed  the  golden  glory 
Of  the  sunshine,  of  the  sunshine,  day  by  day. 

Yonder,  pure  and  strong  and  gifted, 

Lived  a  man   his  life  apart; 
In  bis  soul  he  loved  none  other; 
Caring  for  no  human  brother — 

Missed  God's  sunshine,  missed  God's  sunshine,  in  his  heart. 

CHARLOTTE  W.  TIIURSTON. 
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A    BLOOD-THIRSTY    YOUNGSTER. 

HE    16   FOND   OF   GUTTING    UP    "  YoUNG    Pj'.ol'I.K. " 


THE    MAHINER    AND    THE    BOY. 

"  T  SORT  of  think."  observed  Tommic,  as  lie  settled  down  in 
J_  the  stern  seat  of  the  old  boat  and  watched  the  mariner  rlean, 
ing  his  pipe— "I  sort  of  think.  Captain  .lack,  that  eaunibals  are 
more  interesting  than  pirates." 

"An1  a  good  reason  for  it  too."  returned  Jack.  "For  why? 
Because,  says  I.  Because  pirates  they'll  rob  ye.  but  they  \\on't 
eal  ye;  whereas  canniliiles  they  robs  ye  like  pirates,  an'  '11  eat 
ye  besides,  like  cannihiles.  Ye  get  more  for  your  money  with 
eannibiles  tliau  ye  does  with  pirates,  wherefore,  liein'  a  boy  as 
ye  are,  why  shouldn't  \e  like  cannibiles  better  than  pi- 
rates f ' 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me  all  yon  know  about  eaunibals." 
said  Toimnie. 

'•  I  never  said  nothiu'  o'  the  kind,"  said  .lack.  "  I  'ain't  told 
ye  half  what  I  knows  about  cannibiles.  I  'ain't  told  ye  how  I 
oucet  eat  a  eannibile,  nor  has  I  told  ye  how  oneet  a  cannibile 
began  to  eat  ine.au'  give  me  up  as  not  suited  to  his  teeth,  much 
less  his  orpins  of  digesteration." 

"No,  I  don't  think  yon  ever  told  me  that,  Captain,"  said 
Tonnnie.  "How  was  it?" 

"This  way,"  replied  Jack,  lighting  his  pipe,  and  making-  him- 
self comfortable  in  the  bow.  "Tvvas  in  '73.  Yon  don't  re- 
member 73,  an'  I  don't  blame-  \e.  be. 'a use  ye  wasn't,  born  then; 
but  there  were  a  year  o'  that  number,  an'  it  was  a  year  full  o' 
perile  for  me.  I  was  the  supercargo  of  the-  clipper  Peter  ./.,  o' 
Columbus,  Ohio,  an'  with  my  dear  old  friend  Captain  Spatts  J 
set  sail  in  January  with  a  hold  full  o'  li.^ht  wagons  an'  steel 
rails  for  Jamaica.  The  steel  rails  was  fur  a  railroad,  an'  tin- 
light  wagons  was  sent  along  fur  to  be  gave  to  the  gov'meut  for 
permission  to  lay  the  railroad.  Ye  can't  buy  gov'incnts  with 
inonev,  because  gov'ments  makes  all  the  money  they  wants  with 
a  printiu'-press,  but  light  wagons  fetches  their  inflooence,  seem' 
as  how  light  wagons  is  things  they  can't  make,  noi  they  can't 
buy,  because  money  printed  on  print in'-presses  don't  go  with 
tellers  that  makes  light  waivm-.. 

''We  not  aloii'4  lirst  rate  nnlil  we  reached  the  Gulf  o' Mexico, 
an'  then  there  came  up  a  storm  (hat  blowed  an'  blowed  an' 
blowed,  until  we  lost  our  bcarin's,  an'  sixteen  o'  tin-  crew  stole 


the  life-boats  an'  deserted.  That  left  me  air  the  Captain  to  run 
I  lie  boat,  which  warn't  enough  by  uo  means,  an'  we  give  our- 
selves up  for  lost. 

"  '  We're  i  lone  lor,  Jack.'  says  I  he  Cap'n,  w  ipin'  the-  tears  from 

his  eyes. 

"•  That's  so.  1  j;  i  less.'  sa\  s  1.  'An'  I  wisht  I'd  kep'  my  word  to 
my  brother,  an'  never  w  enf  to  sea  again  till  they  run  trolley  lines 
'iwi\t  w  lii-re  you're  goin'  to  an'  the  place  from  which  you  start 
from.  If  we  was  only  on  a  trolley  line  we  could  pull  ourselves 
back  to  Columbus.  ( lliio  ' 

"'An'  scein'  as  how  we  ain't  on  no  such  line,'  says  he — 

"•We  can't  pull  ourselves  ashore,' says  I.  interrupt  in',  fur  his 
voice  was  beginnin'  to  shake  an'  his  Jips  to  tremble  so  as  I 
thought  I  ought  to  spare  him  the  labor  o'  h'uishin'  out  his  sen- 
tence. 

"'Jack,'  sajs  he,  '  I'm  goin'  to  jump  overboard,  an'  let  you 
lose  the  ship.  II  'ud  never  do  for  me,  a  full-Hedged  Cap'n,  to 
lose  his  ship,  hut  iii  a  supercargo  it  ain't  no  disgrace.  Good-hy. 
You'll  lind  the  playin'-carcls  in  my  chest,  so  if  you  gets  lonesome 
yon  can  play  sollytear.' 

"  I  tried  to  stop  'ini,  but  he  was  set  in  his  ways,  the  f'ap'n 
was,  an'  over  he  went,  an'  there  was  me  left  to  drift  around 
with  the  steel  rails  an' the  light  wagons.  I  had  to  laugh  whim 
I  thought  about  it.  There,  was  a  fine  railroad  in  the  hold,  an' 
wagons  enough  to  .start  a  livery-stable — an' all  worth  what  to 
me!  Xothin'.  Manx's  the  time  since  that  I've  wisht  I  owned  a 
railroad  or  a  wagon,  but  then  they  wasn't  worth  a  shuck. 

"Well,  it  was  lonesome  enough  after  the  C'ap'u  went,  an'  for 
days  an'  days  as  I  drifted  about  on  that  ere  deserted  ship  I  felt 
like  as  though  I  wisht  I'd  fullered  the  Cap'u,  but  that  were  im- 
possible owin'  to  my  cork  leg." 

"Your  what  .'"  asked  Tonnnie,  ill  surprise. 

"Jly  cork  leg,"  replied  Captain  Jack.  "I  wore  a  cork  leg, 
an'  it  would  ha'  kep'  me  atloat,  an'  as  I  says  to  myself,  floatiu' 
round  the  ocean  on  a  ship,  with  plenty  to  eat,  is  a  better  an'  a 
plcasanter  death  than  lloatiu'  around  the  ocean  on  a  cork  leg. 
An'  then  came  the  wreck. 

"  I  was  sittiif  in  tin-  cabin  havin'  a  game  o'  muggins  with  my- 
self, when  all  on  a  sudden  the  ship  give  a  lurch  an'  a  bang,  an' 
the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  strugglin'  in  the  water  with  the 
ace  o'  spades  in  one  hand  and  a  seegar  in  the  other.  The 
steel  rails  went  to  the  bottom  with  a  roar,  an'  the  light  wagons 
was  bobbin'  'round  in  the  waves,  lookin'  forall  the  world  like  a 
fash'nable,  drivin'  park  in  a  tlood.  Absurd  as  they  looks,  how- 
ever, them  wagons  saves  my  life,  for  jest  as  I  was  a-sinkiu'  fur 
the  last  time  np  comes  a  three-seated  buck-board  underneath  of 
me,  an'  a  big  wave  cumin'  along  at  a  two-forty  gait,  creatin' 
havoc-  among  the  cannibiles  danein'  on  the  beach,  runnin'  over 
three  on  'em,  an'  the  pole  completely  transligurin'  the  King's 
uncle  by  a-rnnnin'  clean  through  his  stnminick. 

"  When  the  King  sees  me  he  smacks  his  lips,  for  doin'  nothin" 
like  I  was  doin'  for  a  week  I  was  fattenin'  fast,  an'  sa\  s,  •  Here's 
a  free  lunch  as  is  a  free  lunch.' 

••'You're  wrong  there,  your  Royal  Highness,' says  I.  '  I'm  a 
banc|iiet.  an'  nothin'  less.  Try  that,  an'  see.'  .Savin'  which, 
careless  as  ye  please,  I  takes  a  knife  an'  cuts  off  the  foot  o'  my 
cork  leg.  You'd  oughter  seen  his  eyes!  Bulge  ain't  no  tittin' 
word  for  what  they  did.  Howsomever,  he  nibbles  a  bit  on  the 
foot. 

"  •  Kinder  dry  an'  rubbery,'  says  he,  tryin'  to  chew  it. 

"  '  Mebbe  you'd  like  some  o'  the  second  joint,'  says  I,  cuttin'  a 
•chunk  out  o'  the  upper  half  o'  the  same  member.  When  the 
tribe  seed  me  doin'  that  an'  never  wince,  the  most  on  'em  lied, 
but  the  King  stands  his  ground. 

"  '  We'll  boil  this,'  In-  says  ;  '  an'  if  she's  tender  I'll  eat  the 
rest  o'  ye,  but  if  she  ain't  I'll  send  ye  back  to  where  ye  come 
from.' 

"  An'  then,  o'  course,  Tonnnie,  my  life  were  saved.  They  boileil 
that  piece  o'  my  cork  leg  a  week,  an'  it  didn't  get  no  tenderer, 
an'  the  King,  after  tryiu'  it  at  half  a  dozen  meals,  give's  me  up  as 
a  hard  case,  an'  puts  me  out  to  sea  in  a  boat,  say  in'  as  how  tough 
characters  like  me  wasn't  wanted  on  his  island.  Two  days  later 
I  were-  picked  up  by  the  brig  Hurry  inikiiix,  plyin'  between  Rio 
an'  Barcelona,  thereby  a-endin'  that  episode." 

"  Well,  that  iriix  line,"  said  Tommie.  "  But,  Jack,  I  never  knew 
you  wore  a  cork  leg." 

"  I  don't  no  mine."  ret  nrncd  Jack.  "I  gave  up  wcarin'  a  false 
lei;  twenty  year  ago,  an'  took  to  my  own  again.  On  general 
principles  real  legs  is  better  'n  false  ones,  though  for  caunibiles 
give  me  cork." 

And  be-fore  Tonnnie  could  question  him  further  the  ancient 
mariner  had  departed. 
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CURT     BRENT'S     DANGER     SIGNAL. 


BY    WILLIAM    MURHAY    GRAYDON. 


PARK  LINDSAY  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  lived  in 
a  pretty  Queen  Anne  cottage,  surrounded  by  pine- 
trees  and  orchards,  that  stood  right  on  the  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

Half  a  mile  above  was  the  lovely  Kittatinny  Gap, 
where  the  rock-broken  channel  of  the  river  fretted  and 
foamed  through  a  narrow  break  in  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Here  for  skilled  boatmen  there  was  famous  bass  and 
salmon  fishing. 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  connected  with  the  neighboring  iron- 
works at  Lucknow  Station,  and  Park  attended  school  in 
Harrisburg,  going  up  and  down  in  the  train  every  day. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Susquehanna,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  straight  across  from  Park's  home  was  a 


weather-beaten,  tumble-down  farm-house  lying  close  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain. 

This  was  the  Brent  place,  and  a  poor  enough  property 
it  was.  the  stony  soil  being  of  little  account  except  to 
raise  sheep. 

Curt  Brent  was  a  bright,  freckle -faced  lad  of  about 
Park's  age,  and  in  spite  of  the  watery  gulf  that  separated 
them  the  two  boys  were  close  friends.  It  is  true  that 
they  saw  comparatively  little  of  each  other.  Mr.  Brent 
was  half  the  time  without  hired  help,  and  Curt  was  kept 
pretty  steadily  at  work  for  six  days  out  of  seven. 

When  school  kept,  Park  had  to  study  in  the  evenings, 
but  occasionally,  after  supper,  he  managed  to  pull  across 
the  river  in  his  light  cedar  boat.  Then  the  lads  would 
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lav  plans  for  future  sport,  which,  alas !    too  seldom  materi 
ali/i'il. 

When  tin'  lioys  did  gel  a  day  together  it  was  always 
on  a  Saturday.  Sometimes  Cur!  would  row  ai-ross  in  a 
leaky  old  lull  of  a  craft,,  and  go  on  a,  quest  for  arrow 
heads.  l'>ut  more  frequently  1'ark  was  tlie  visitor,  and 
that  meant  a  glorious  fishing  trip  —  eillier  up  to  the  falls 
for  bass,  Or  down  to  the  deep  shore  eddies  along  the  big 
bend,  when;  eatlish  ami  yellow  perch  were  eager  to  hite. 

If  Curt  got  one  Saturday  oil'  out  of  four  he  accounted 
himself  lucky,  and  even  that  slender  boon  was  to  he  had 
only  by  extra  work  through  the  week. 

The  system  of  signals  which  led  to  the  adventure  I  am 
going  to  relate  came  about  in  this  wise.  Bright  and  early 
on  an  April  Saturday  morning  Park  pulled  across  the 
river  with  bait  and  tackle,  and  found  Curt  chained  down 
to  a  wood- pile,  for  the  day.  Though  more  than  half  ex- 
pected, it  was  none  the  less  a  keen  disappointment,  and 
Park  fell  sore. 

"I  hate  to  go  fishing  alone,"  he  said.  "If  I  help  you 
saw,  could  you  get  off  by  dinner-time?" 

"It  ain't  that  so  much,"  replied  Curt,  glancing  at  the 
hig  stack  of  cord-wood.  "  Father  has  gone  down  to  Fan- 
view,  and  won't  be  back  till  evening  I  can't  leave  the 
house." 

"I  wish  I'd  known  before,"  muttered  Park.  "I 
wouldn't  have  minded  so  much.  Look  here,  Curt,  why 
can't  we  hatch  up  a  sort  of  a  signalling'  arrangement,  so 
you  can  let  me  know  when  you've  got  Saturday  oflY" 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Curt.  "It  could  be 
done." 

"Of  course  it  could,"  echoed  Park,  "for  we  can  see 
each  other's  house  plainly.  How  about  running  up  a 
flag-pole  down  there  by  the  shore?" 

"  I  think  I  know  a  better  plan,"  Curt  answered,  after  a 
pause.  "My  room  up  there  in  the  attic  has  a.  side  win- 
dow looking  up  the  river,  and  one  in  front  that  faces  your 
place.  Whenever  I  can  get  Saturday  off,  I'll  hang  a 
white  flag  out  the  side  window  on  Friday  evening. 
When  I  can't,  you'll  see  a  blue  flag.  I'll  make  one  out 
of  that  old  flannel  fishing  shirt." 

"  Just  the  thing,"  exclaimed  Park.  "I  won't  need  to 
signal,  because  I  can  get  off  every  Saturday." 

"  That's  so,"  Curt  assented,  in  an  envious  tone.  "Only 
you  go  away  sometimes." 

"  When  I  do  I'll  hang  a  blue  flag  out  that  little  window 
at  the  top  of  the  stable,  and  as  soon  as  I'm  home  I'll  take 
it  down.  Oh.  look  here!"  Park  added;  "we  ought  to 
have  a  danger  signal,  too." 

"  A  da ni;'er  signal?"      Curt  opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 

"Yes;  so  I  can  hurry  across  if  anything  happens," 
Park  explained.  "I  mean  if  robbers  or  tramps  should 
attack  the  house,  or  wild  animals  come  down  from  the 
mountain  after  the  sheep.  That's  the  way  some  fellows 
did  in  a,  book  I  read." 

"Robbers  ain't  likely  to  trouble  this  place,"  replied 
Curt;  "and  I  don't,  believe  there's  anything  bigger  than 
a  wild-cat  upon  the  mountain." 

"You  can  never  tell  what's  going  to  happen."  Park 
observed,  wisely. 

"Well,  we'll  have  a  danger  signal,  then,"  decided 
Curt.  "Father  has  an  old  railroad  lantern  of  red  glass 
that  will  be  just,  the  thing.  If  anything  ever  docx  happen, 
I'll  hang  it  in  the  front  window." 

Park"  declared  that  nothing  could  suit  better;  and  hav- 
ing thus  arranged  the  code  of  signals  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  pulled  his  boat,  up  to  the  falls,  and  spent,  a  lonely 
morning  lishing  for  bass. 

Through  April  and  May  Curt  worked  the  signals  regu- 
larly, though  the  blur  Hag  was  far  more  often  displayed 
than  the  white  one.  But  occasionally  the  latter  fluttered 
in  the  bree/.e,  and  then  the  boys  had  a  good  long  Satur- 
day to  themselves. 


The  red  lantern  did  not  appear,  though  I 'ark  never 
failed  to  look  for  it  before  going  to  bed  at  night.  Indeed, 

he    someli s   rose   when    lie,    found    himself    awake,  and 

went  to  I  he  front  window.  It  had  previously  been  agreed 
upon  that  a  danger  signal  in  the  daytime  was  unneces- 
sary. 

<  >"  the  rare  occasions  when  Park  spent  Saturday  and 
Sunday  with  relatives  in  town  he  was  careful  to  hang  the 
blue  Hag  in  the  stable  window. 

So  spring  wore  into  summer;  and  five  o'clock  of  a 
warm  sunny  Friday  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  . I  une  saw 
Park  jump  oil'  the  train  at  Lucknow.  He  had  a  big 
bundle  of  school-books  in  a  strap,  for  the  closing  exami- 
nations were  to  take  place  the  following  week. 

He  hurried  down  the  lane  to  the  river  and  looked 
eagerly  across.  When  he  saw  the  white  flag  fluttering 
from  Curt's  distant  window  he  felt  like  shouting  for  joy. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  four  long  weeks,  and  the  morrow 
promised  to  be  a  perfect,  day  for  fishing. 

After  supper  Park  laid  out  his  tackle  and  dug  a  can  of 
fat  angle-worms.  Then  he  went  up  to  his  room  and 
buckled  down  to  hard  study.  When  the  sunset  glow 
faded,  he  lighted  his  student-lamp. 

It  was  hot  work,  and  the  lad  perspired  freely.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  slammed  his  Julius  Ciesarand  Latin  grammar 
shut,  and  went  to  the  window  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

He  looked  instinctively  at  the  rift  in  the  pine  trees 
through  which  the  Brent  farm-house  was  visible  by  day. 
Then  he  uttered  a  gasp  of  amazement,  for  he  saw,  far 
across  the  dark  waters,  a  speck  of  vivid  gleaming  red. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  Yes,  the  light 
was  there,  and  it  was  clearly  red  in  contrast  with  a  yellow 
gleam  a  little  below. 

"It's  Curl's  danger  signal  sure  enough  !"  Park  exclaim- 
ed aloud,  "and  dear  knows  how  long  it's  been  out." 

He  pulled  on  his  coat  and  ran  down  stairs.  His  par- 
ents were  spending  the  evening  at  the  next  house,  and 
that  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  awa\T,  it  was  hopelessly  out 
of  reach  under  the  circumstances.  So  he  left  a  rather  in- 
coherent message  with  the  cook,  and  plunged  into  the 
wood-shed  after  his  oars. 

Three  minutes  later  he  had  reached  the  river  and  un- 
locked his  boat  and  was  pulling  rapidly  across  the  cur- 
rent. 

From  time  to  time  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
red  li'jht  to  make  sure  he  was  steering  in  the  proper  di- 
rection. Then-  was  no  sound  to  indicate  what  the  alarm 
meant,  or.  at  least,  he  could  hear  none  for  the  roaring  of 
the  falls 

"  I  wonder  if  it's  robbers?"  he  reflected.  "  It  can  hard- 
ly be  a  bear  at  this  time  of  the  year.  But  there's  no  use 
in  guessing;  I'll  know  soon  enough." 

When  he  reached  mid  river  Park  suddenly  remember- 
ed that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  shot-gun.  It  was 
too  late  to  turn  hack"  for  it.  and  he  felt  vexed  and  uneasy 
as  he  pulled  on  with  hard  strokes  that  made  the  light 
oars  creak  and  bend. 

At  last  the  boat  slipped  under  the  overhanging  willow- 
t  rees,  and  grated  bottom  in  the  little  cove  alongside  of 
Curt's  dingy  tub.  With  a  fast-beating  heart  Park  land- 
ed, and  hurried  through  the  orchard  to  the  front  yard  of 
the  house,  which  looked  toward  the  river. 

Then  he  slopped,  and  looked  and  listened  uneasily.  He 
did  not  hear  a  sound.  The  stillness  of  death  was  about 
the  place.  LTp  in  the  attic,  window  the  red  lantern  was 
still  Hashing  its  message  of  danger. 

On  the  second  floor  I  lie  window  of  Mr.  Brent's  bed- 
room, which  overlooked  the  roofed  front,  porch,  was  up, 
and  the  reflection  of  a  yellow  light  was  visible  on  the 
ceiling. 

"  It's  queer,"  muttered  Park.  "  1  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it. " 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  half  inclined  to  shout  Curt's 
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name.      Then  lie  climbed  nimbly  up  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  porch,  and  gained  the  flat  roof. 

He  crept  to  the  window  and  looked  in.  What  he  saw 
there  sent  a  cold  chill  down  his  spine.  Curt  was  tied 
hand  and  foot  to  a  post  of  the  big  old-fashioned  bed,  and 
a  handkerchief  was  wrapped  across  his  mouth.  A  lighted 
lamp  stood  on  a  walnut  secretary,  the  shattered  lid  of 
which  gaped  open. 

In  a  trice  Park  was  inside  the  room,  and  his  first  act. 
was  to  untie  the  handkerchief.  Curt  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  stared  in  amazement  at  his  rescuer. 

"If  you  had  only  come  a  little  sooner,"  he  said.  "I'm 
afraid  the  rascals  have  gone  now." 

"  Who?"  exclaimed  Park,  whipping  out  his  pocket- 
knife.  "  What's  wrong?" 

"Bobbers,"  replied  Curt.  "Father  sold  some  sheep 
to-day,  and  got  ninety  dollars  in  silver  for  them.  He  and 
mother  drove  up  to  Marysville  after  supper  to  see  Aunt 
Jane,  who  is  sick,  and  he  forgot  to  take  the  money  along. 
When  I  was  up  in  the  attic  awhile  ago  I  heard  a  noise 
below,  and  as  soon  as  I  came  down  here  two  men,  with 
masks  on  their  faces,  grabbed  me,  and  tied  me  to  the  bed. 
Then  they  split  the  secretary  open  with  an  axe,  and  took 
the  money.  They  must  have  known  all  about  it." 

"  Of  course  they  did,"  exclaimed  Park,  as  he  severed 
the  tightly  drawn  ropes.  "  If  we  give  an  alarm  right 
away  they  may  be  caught." 

"Not  much  chance,"  replied  Curt,  who  was  now  free, 
and  stretching  his  cramped  limbs.  "  The  nearest  house 
is  half  a  mile  off." 

"  We'd  go  after  them  ourselves  if  I  had  my  gun,"  said 
Park.  "  Where  is  yours?" 

"  I  loaned  it  to  our  wood-cutter  up  on  the  mountain," 
Curt  answered,  dismally,  "and  there  ain't  another  wea- 
pon in  the  house.  But  say,  what  brought  you  over  here 
to-night?" 

"  Why,  the  danger  signal,  of  course,"  was  Park's  won- 
dering reply.  "I  came  as  soon  as  I  saw  it." 

"  Well,  that  beats  everything,"  exclaimed  Curt,  with  a 
laugh.  "I  never  thought  of  it  till  this  minute.  It  was 
all  an  accident.  When  I  went  up  stairs  to  get  my  fishing- 
tackle  ready  for  to-morrow,  I  grabbed  the  red  lantern  in 
a  hurry.  I  remember  now  that  I  left  it  standing  on  the 
table  by  the  window." 

"That  (cos  a  queer  go,"  said  Park.  "It  was  a  lucky 
accident,  anyway,  and  it  would  be  luckier  still  if  we  could 
only  get  that  money  back — 

He  paused,  with  a  frightened  start.  A  dull  hollow 
noise,  that  seemed  to  come  from  below,  had  just  echoed 
faintly  through  the  house. 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  whispered  Curt,  eagerly.  "The 
robbers  haven't  gone  yet.  They  staid  to  get  something 
to  eat.  and  now  they're  down  in  the  cellar  tapping  a  !;<•!: 
of  cider.  What,  we  heard  was  the  bung  being  driven  in." 

"Can't  we  trap  them?"  suggested  Park.  Hushing  with 
excitement.  "There's  only  one  way  out  of  the  cellar, 
you  know.  Have  the  doors  got  a  lock?" 

"  They  used  to  have,"  Curt  replied,  "  but  it's  gone  now. 
There's  a  hasp  and  staple  on  the  outside,  though." 

"Well,  we  can  stick  a  knife  through  it,"  said  Park; 
"  that  will  hold.  Hurry  up,  before  the  robbers  come  out." 

Curt  hesitated.  "  They're  mighty  tough-looking  cus- 
tomers," he  whispered,  "and  if  they  ever  got  hold  of  us — 
But  it's  the  only  chance  to  save  the  money.  Come  on, 
Park." 

The  boys  quickly  crossed  the  room,  and  descended  the 
stairs  with  noiseless  tread.  They  tiptoed  through  the  dark 
sitting-room,  and  thence  into  the  kitchen,  which  was 
equally  dark.  The  door  leading  to  the  back  yard  was 
half  open,  and  from  the  cellar  entrance  close  by  shone 
a  glare  of  yellow  light. 

"  We're  in  luck,"  whispered  Park.  "Hear them  rattling 
crocks." 


Just  then  Curt's  hand  touched  a  bag  that  lay  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  the  discovery  threw  him  off  his  guard. 

"Here's  the  money,"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  imprudently 
loud  tone.  At  the  same  instant  a  in u filed  sound  was 
heard  from  below,  as  though  the  robbers  had  taken  alarm 
and  were  coming  up. 

For  a  passing  second  the  boys  were  templed  to  grab 
the  bag  and  run  for  the  nearest  house.  Then,  with  one 
accord,  they  rushed  into  the  yard,  and  slammed  the  cellar 
door  together  in  the  very  faces  of  two  masked  men,  who 
had  just  begun  to  mount  the  steps  with  a  lantern. 

Curt  struck  the  hasp  into  place  with  his  heel,  and  Park 
quickly  thrust  his  pocket-knife  through  the  staple.  The 
next  instant  the  stout  doors  creaked  and  groaned  under 
a  furious  rain  of  blows  from  beneath. 

The  boys  stood  off  a,  little,  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  triumphant  faces.  They  knew  that  the  men  were 
merely  pounding  with  their  fists,  and  could  accomplish 
nothing  in  that  way. 

"Well,  we  did  it,"  said  Park. 

"And  neatly  too,"  replied  Curt.  "  The  hasp  and  sta- 
ple are  sure  to  hold." 

He  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  brought  out  the  bag  of 
money. 

"  All  there?"  asked  Park. 

"Yes;  it  hasn't  even  been  opened;"  and  Curt  showed 
the  uncut  string. 

Just  then  the  pounding  stopped,  and  the  cellar  became 
unaccountably  silent.  The  boys  listened  for  a  moment 
with  growing  wonder  and  uneasiness. 

"The  next  thing  is  to  get  Jim  Toland  and  his  hired 
men  down  here  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners,"  said 
Curt,  finally.  "It  won't  do  to  wait  till  father  comes 
home.  I'll  go  if  you  stay  here  on  guard." 

"  All  right,  "assented  Park,  a  little  reluctantly.  "You'd 
better  take  the  money  along.  These  fellows  may  be  up 
to  something,  they're  so  quiet." 

They  were  indeed  "up  to  something."  At  that  instant 
there  came  a  loud  crash,  and  another,  and  another.  The 
cellar  doors  quivered  and  bent,  and  the  sound  of  splitting 
wood  was  heard. 

It  all  meant  that  the  robbers  had  suddenly  remembered 
the  axe  they  had  taken  down  with  them,  and  were  now 
chopping  their  way  to  freedom. 

"That  settles  it,"  cried  Curt.  "  I  forgot  the  axe.  We 
can't  do  anything  now  but  save  the  money.  We've  got 
to  run,  Parl;." 

At  their  top  speed  the  boys  fled  out  the  back  yard,  and 
they  had  hardly  gained  the  road  when  they  heard  the 
final  crash  as  the  shattered  cellar  doors  flew  open.  They 
covered  several  hundred  feet,  and  then  glanced  back. 
Two  dusky  figures  were  tearing  along  in  the  rear. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  chase  kept  up  hotly,  and 
the  robbers,  who  were  visibly  gaining,  shouted  angry 
commands  to  stop  with  every  .few  strides. 

"  Faster!  faster!"  panted  Curt,  hugging  thecanvas  bag- 
to  his  breast.  "We  must  beat  them." 

Now  the  road  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and 
a  little  further  on  was  the  railroad  cutting.  As  the  boys 
sighted  the  track  they  heard  the  swift  rumble  of  a  train. 

"  It's  a  freight,'1  shouted  Park.      "  We'll  be  cut  off." 

"We've  got  to  cross  ahead  of  it,"  cried  Curt.  "  Come 
on." 

They  made  a  desperate  spurt,  and  covered  the  inter- 
vening distance  just  in  time.  They  bounded  across  the 
track  in  front  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  next  instant  the 
long  rapidly  rolling  freight  train  was  between  them  and 
tln>ir  pursuers. 

Three  minutes  later  the  boys  were  pounding  on  the 
fa  nn-house  door.  They  roused  the  family,  and  Jim  To- 
land and  two  of  his  men  went  back  with  them.  On  the 
uay  they  looked  in  vain  for  the  robbers,  who  had  proba- 
bly taken  to  flight  by  jumping-  on  the  train. 
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What  Oils  Bto* 


BY  W.  H.  GIBSON, 
AUTHOR  OK  "SIIAHV  EYFB,"  ETC. 

n  certain  afternoon  last 
August,  having  just  com- 
pleted a  particularly  la- 
borious work  upon  which 
I  had  long  been  engaged, 
and  with  my  mind  natu- 
rally inclined  toward  re- 
laxation in  my  plans  for 
the  morrow's  labors,  my 
eye  instinctively  sought 
a  certain  note-book  upon 
my  table.  It  was  a  note- 
\  '  ,  book  containing  memo- 

-  .  '•'  ran  da   on  a  wide  variety 

,  -       .  of  Nature  topics,  but  pre- 

--/  sented     in     a    particular 

,'v^_.  place  a  choice  selected  list   of   top- 

ics under  the  title  of  "  Young  Peo- 
ple."     A    large    number   of    these 

memoranda  were  crossed  oft'  with  a  pencil  line,  which  told 
me  that  these  particular  topics  had  already  served  their 
purpose,  were  sufficiently  elaborated  in  the  columns  of 
the  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  were  now  safely  preserved  be- 
tween the  covers  of  my  book  Sharp  Eyes. 

But  what  an  array  of  items  were  still  left  from  the 
winnowing,  which  had  after  all  culled  only  a  few  of  the 
best!  Indeed,  it  was  hard  to  decide  which  should  be  se- 
lected as  the  subject  for  the  morrow.  Let's  see;  shall  it 
be  those  travelling  underground  buds  of  the  Clintoma, 
with  all  their  leaves  and  flowers  ready  for  next  spring? 
No,  I  must  wait  a  little  for  these,  a  month  later,  and  they 
will  be  more  mature,  and  I  must  make  my  drawing  from 
nature.  Then  there  is  that  queer  blue  oil  beetle,  with  his 
queerer  history;  that  .slender-waisted  wasp  that  digs  its 
deep  hole  in  the  dirt,  and  those  round  holes  in  the  path, 
with  their  mysterious  hocus-pocus. 

Yes,  it  shall  be  these,  the  magic  holes  that  disappear 
as  you  cautiously  look  at  them, 
or  suddenly  start  into  view  as  you 
approach — deep  holes,  the  diame- 
ter of  a  slate-pencil,  with  appar- 
ently nothing  in  them,  but,  which 
in  reality  have  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
chief at  the  bottom  of  them  or  at 
the  top  of  them,  as  it  happens. 
"Ant  holes,"  most  people  call 
them.  Many  an  ant,  doubtless, 
goes  into  them,  but  not  because 
he  wants  to.  "  Yes,"  I  thought, 
"my  next  chapter  shall  be  de- 
voted to  these  queer  holes  and 
their  shy  tenants,  which  so  few 
people  ever  see  or  even  dream  of." 
Having  thus  decided,  I  closed 
my  note-book,  but  the  experience 
of  the  next  few  minutes  quite 

reversed  my  plans,  and  led  to  the  completion  of  ail  en- 
tirely different  article,  or  the  pictures  for  it  at  least,  on 
the  same  afternoon,  without  awaiting  the  morrow. 

I   had  barely  closed  the  note-book,  when  chancing  to 
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glance  out  of  my  studio  window  I  observed  a  well  known 
neighbor,  a  thrifty  retired  granger  and  carpenter,  ap- 
proaehin'j-  across  lots.  His  house  stood  out  against  the 
sUy  at  the  crest  of  the  slope,  about  a  fill-long  distant  above 
my  studio,  and  he  had  perhaps  reached  halfuay  to  my 
window  before  I  had  observed  him.  Something  in  his 
walk,  his  somewhat  accelerated  pace  and  evident  preoccu- 
pied mood,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  position  of  his  extended 
right  hand,  foretold  that  some  unusual  errand  had  turned 
his  steps  hitherward.  With  considerable  curiosity  I  en- 
deavored to  detect  at  a  distance  the  specimen  which  he 
was  bringing,  well  knowing  from  experience  that  I  should 
soon  recognize  an  old  friend,  which  for  sixty  years  had 
somehow  managed  to  escape  the  notice  of  its  new  dis- 
coverer. 

Half  across  the  meadow  I  now  observed  that  he  held  a 
leaf  in  his  outstretched  hand,  and  now  I  clearly  noted 
that  it  was  a  compound  leaf,  and  in  another  second  I 
knew  it  all.  For  was  it  not  a  leaf  of  the  Virginia-creeper 
or  woodbine?  and  how  many  before  him  have  marvelled 
at  that  strange  exhibition  among  the  woodbine  leaves 
which  had  now  probably 
met  his  eyes  for  the  first 
time '(  In  another 
moment  he  was  ^ v  •" 


at    the  piazza 
stoop,  and 


WHAT    HAPPENED    THE    NEXT    DAY. 


now  he  ap- 
pears at  the  stu- 
dio door.  Eager 
anticipation  and  short- 
ness of  breath  were 
equally  manifest  as  he  ap- 
proached my  easel, and  with 
his  right  hand  still  out- 
stretched toward  me,  ex- 
claimed, "Well,  what  ails  him  >"  at  the  same  time  laying 
down  before  me  the  mysterious  specimen.  It  was  a  leaf 
of  the  woodbine,  bearing  along  its  stem  a  cylindrical  mass 
of  what  appeared  to  be  tiny  oblong  white  eggs,  all  set  on 
end,  and  so  densely  packed  that  but  for  the  head  and  tail 
of  the  shrunken  green  caterpillar  which  appeared  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  mass  no  one  would  have  guessed 
their  origin.  "  What  ails  him?" 

"I  was  sitting  oil  my  porch,"  continued  my  puzzled 
visitor,  "  and  saw  the  white  thing  among  the  leaves,  and 
took  a  closer  look  at  it,  and  found  it  was  this.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
hadn't  either,  or,  at  least,  that  if  you  had  you  could  tell 
me  something  about  it.  What  ails  him,  anyhow?" 

The  story  was  simply  told,  and  most  of  our  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  readers  who  have  followed  my  articles  already 
know  what  the  story  is.  We  remember  the  strange  his- 
tory of  those  little  puzzling  cocoon  clusters  on  a  grass 
stem,  those  "bewitched  cocoons"  which  gave  birth  to 
swarms  of  tiny  wasps  instead  of  moths,  and  we  realize 
that  here  is  more  of  the  same  sort  of  mischief,  all  of  which 
I  explained  to  my  good  neighbor,  to  his  astonishment. 
How  a  few  weeks  since,  when  our  caterpillar  was  much 
smaller  than  now,  a  tiny  black  midget  hovered  about 
him,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  wriggling  and  squirming, 
stung  him  again  and  again,  eacli  time  inserting  within 
his  body  its  tiny  eggs.  Perhaps,  and  probably  in  this 
case,  from  the  number  of  the  white  tokens,  more  than 
one  of  the  flies  took  a  turn  at  the  unlucky  victim,  for  he 
certainly  seems  to  have  got  more  than  his  share. 

"These    eggs   thus  inserted   beneath   the    skin   of  the 
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caterpillar,"    I    explained,    "soon    hatched    into    minute 
white  grubs,  which  immediately  fastened  themselves  upon 
the  tissues  within  the  caterpillar's  body,  and  he  is  now 
obliged  to  eat  for  the  whole  family,  which  he 
continues  to  do  without  any  outward  signs  of 
inconvenience  or    protest,  which,  of    course, 
would  be  useless.      I  fancy  lie  must  have  fre- 
quent attacks  of  that  'all-gone'  feeling'  that 
we  hear  so  much  about  in  dyspeptic 
people,  but  if  he  does  he  gives  no 
hint    of  it  by  his   looks,  as   he   de- 
vours one  leaf  after  another  along- 
the   stem,  and  displays   his   plump 
proportions    with    evident    pride — 
like  the  whole  tribe  of  horny-tailed 
'sphinx'  caterpillars  to   which    he 
belongs. 

"But  a  few  days  ago   he  had  a 
sudden  and  terrible  experience.    He 
had  begun  to  think  of  retiring'  down 
among     the    dried    leaves    on    the 
ground  and  spinning  a  cocoon,  and 
there   were  bright  visions  of  a  fu- 
ture life  filling  his  lit- 
tle green  head — visions 
of  a    life  on    wings,  as 
quick  as  thought,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  twilight 
and   fragrance,  and  all 
manner  of  sweet  indul- 
gences.     But  his  beau- 
tiful   dream   was  inter- 
rupted,   and    probably 

will  remain  only  as  a  dream.  At  one  moment  we  see 
him  iu  his  prime,  a  perfect  specimen  for  the'  bug-hunter  ' 
who  is  after  the  larva  of  Chcerocampa  />tti>//>ni<itr/,i-. 
In  ten  minutes  we  look  at  him  again  we  lind  his  body 
shrunken  and  covered  with  minute  white  grubs,  all 
standing  on  their  tails,  which  are  still  imbedded  in  his 
body;  here  one  barely  emerged;  here  another  half  en- 
shrouded in  a  gauzy  cocoon;  others  with  their  bodies 
bent  into  loops  weaving  the  webby  gauze  about  them, 
while  a  few  hours  hence  all  are  concealed,  as  we  see 
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them  now,  in  the  completed  long  oval  white  cocoons  which 
still  remain  attached  to  his  body." 

"  Well,"  remarked  my  listener,  "I  guess  he  feels  pretty 

sick;  if  he  don't,  I  vow 
I  feel  sick  for  him.  I 
knew  something  awful 
ailed  him,  but  didn't 
know  what.  I  thought 
.  ,.  the  things  were  eggs. 

What's  the  good  of  it 
!~     _  .  all,     :MI\  IKIU  .         \\  li.-il 

do    the    cocoons    turn 
into?" 

I  have  wished  more 
than  once  that  my 
friend  could  have  been 
in  my  studio  the  dav 
following  his  visit,  in 
order  to  have  witnessed 
the  ocular  answer  to 
his  last  question.  It 

was  evident  that  his  caterpillar  specimen  might 
have  been  discovered  with  its  load  of  cocoons 
a  fortnight  ago,  for  in  the  morning,  upon  open- 
ing the  box  in  which  I  had  placed  him,  a  number  of  tinv 
black  Hies  Hew  out,  and  several  of  the  white  cocoons  were 
open  at  the  end,  their  dainty-hinged  lids  thrown  back. 
Here  is  one  with  its  black  midge  just  creeping  out;  others 
with  the  tiny  imp  peeping  through  the  tine  crevice; 
others  with  the  lid  still  tightly  closed,  but  with  its  junc- 
ture disclosing  more  distinctly  every  moment  the  knav- 
ery of  the  busy  teeth  within.  One  by  one  the  silken 
lids  popped  up,  and  out  flew  the  mischievous  jack-in-the- 
box,  until  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours  every  cocoon 
was  empty.  So  this  is  "  what  ailed  him."  He  has  been 
the  victim  of  the  parasitic  fly  known  as  mia-oi/UKti-r. 

But  even  now  that  his  mortal  enemies  have  left  him,  I 
fancy  he  is  past  encouragement  or  salvation.  What  will 
become  of  him?  In  his  particular  case  he  continued  to 
dwindle  and  soon  died,  though  in  other  instances  I  have 
known  him  to  recover  and  reach  the  chrysalis  stage, 

I mplete  his  transformation  into  a  beautiful  olive  and 

red  sphinx-moth. 
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CHAPTER     XXIX. 
A    CRUISE   ON    A.    BERING-SEA    CUTTER. 

NEARLY  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  from  Omi- 
mak  lie  the  Pribyloffs,  toward  the  larger  and  more 
northerly  of  which,  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  the  swift 
revenue-cutter  Phoca  was  speeding  her  way.  That  day 
of  steaming  over  the  restless  waters  of  Bering  Sea  was 
one  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  both  Phil  and  Serge.  Their 
troubles  were  over;  they  were  really  bound  for  Sitka  at 
last,  and  t'n  nuifi'  were  going  to  stop  at  the  wonderful 
seal  islands  of  which  both  had  heard  so  much  as  to  fill 
them  with  curiosity.  Above  all,  they  were  making  this 
delightful  trip  in  company  with  congenial  companions, 
some  of  whom  were  friends. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  now  to  watch  the  seals  that  be- 
gan to  appear  when  the  cutter  was  fifty  miles  north  of 
Ooiiimak,  and  which  increased  in  numbers  as  the  day 
wore  on.  They  exhibited  very  little  |V:ir  even  of  the 
steamer,  but  would  gaze  curiously  at  her  until  they 
deemed  her  too  near  for  their  own  safety,  when  they 


would  suddenly  sink  out  of  sight  and  dart  away  like  a 
flash. 

"I  never  tire  of  watching  the  dear  things,"  said  May 
Matthews,  as  she  and  Phil  stood  together  in  the  narrow 
space  just  in  front  of  the  pilot-house.  "  What  with  their 
quick  movements  and  lovely  great  brown  eyes,  I  think 
they  are  simply  fascinating.  Don't  you?" 

''  Indeed  I  do,"  answered  her  companion  ;  "  and  though 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  for  studying  them 
from  this  point  of  view,  I  shall  always  think  of  them 
after  this  as  the  most  graceful  and  interesting  of  marine 
animals." 

"  Do  you  know,"  continued  the  girl,  "  they  seem  to  me 
so  nearly  human  that  I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  have 
the  heart,  to  kill  them.  Do  you.'" 

"No,"  replied  Phil,  boldly,  "  I  do  not.  As  I  see  them 
now  I  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  shooting  my  dear 
old  Irish  setter  Tab." 

In  making  this  reply  the  lad  was  but  expressing  the 
honest  sentiments  with  which  he  now  regarded  the  busi- 
ness that  had  once  seemed  to  him  so  harmless.  He  was 
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tliunkl'iil  to  discover,  :is  he  thought  lie  1 1. -id  from  her  con- 
versation. 1  h:it  Miss  May  had  no  idea  of  what  his  position 
on  l>oanl  tin-  Seamew  had  been,  and  determined  that  if 

In uld   prevent    it   slie  should   never  learn  that  he  had 

l>een   a   seal  hunter.       He  was    intensely  chagrined,  there- 
fore, when,  as  he  finished  speaking,  a  voice  from  the  pilot 
house  window,  directly  ahove  their  heads,  said: 

"  Is  not  thai  rather  a  eurious  opinion  for  yon  to  ex- 
press, Mr.  Ryder,  seeing  that  \  on  have  so  recently  and 
successfully  heen  engaged  in  that  very  business  ;  For 
m\  own  part,  I  can't  see  any  more  harm  in  killing  one 
of  those  seals  than  in  killing  a  sheep;  hut  then  I'm  very 
practical,  and  haven't  a  hit  of  sentiment." 

Looking;  quickly  up,  and  with  crimsoned  face,  Phil 
reeo^ni/eil  his  lirst  acquaintance  of  that  morning;  hut 
hefore  he  could  utter  the  retort  that  sprang;  to  his  lips  his 
companion  said,  ([uictly : 

•'Then  I  for  one  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Ramey, 
for  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  people  who  are  merely 
practical  g-et  the  fullest  enjoyment  out  of  life."  Then, 
before  the  young  Lieutenant  could  make  reply,  she  ex- 
claimed: "Oh.  there  is  a  school  of  whales!  Are  you 
well  acquainted  with  whales,  Mr.  Ryder;  Let  us  go  aft, 
where  we  can  see  them  hetter."  When  they  were  beyond 
earshot  of  the  pilot-house  the  girl  said:  "I  hope  you 
won't  mind  Mr.  Ramey.  He  is  horrid,  anyway,  and  is 
always  saying  disagreeable  things.  He  hates  this  ship 
and  this  station,  and  is  awfully  provoked  because  papa 
would  not  recommend  him  for  a  vacancy  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  expect  he  bears  you  a  grudge  on  account  of  the 
sea  otter-skin,  but  you  mustn't  care." 

"I  only  feel  badly,''  replied  Phil,  ''to  have  you  know- 
that  I  was  a  seal-hunter.  Now  you  will  let  me  explain, 
won't  you,  that  I  only  shipped  on  the  Scun/i'ir  because 
I'd  lost  all  my  money,  and  couldn't  think  of  any  other 
way  of  getting  to  Sitka.  I  didn't  know  until  we  were 
out  at  sea  that  I  was  to  be  a  hunter.  Even  then  I  didn't 
realize  for  some  time  what  the  business  really  meant. 
When  I  did  I  refused  to  have  anything-  more  to  do  with 
it,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  were  left  behind  when  you 
captured  the  schooner  and  took  her  to  Sitka." 

"Yes,  indeed;  I  know  all  about  it,"  replied  Miss  May, 
enthusiastically.  "  Serge  lias  already  told  me  how  nobly 
you  behaved  when  that  horrid  Captain  ordered  you  out 
to  shoot  the  poor  mother  seals.  It  was  a  perfectly  splen- 
did thing  to  do,  and  it  was  to  show  that  I  felt  just  as  you 
do  on  the  subject  that  I  said  what  I  did  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

Phil's  face  was  again  crimsoned,  though  this  time  the 
flush  was  not  one  of  anger.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  be 
thus  appreciated;  but  he  was  too  honest  a  fellow  to  take 
all  the  credit  to  himself. 

"  Did  he  also  tell  you  how  finely  he  and  Jalap  Coombs 
backed  me  up  on  that  occasion,  and  that  if  they  hadn't  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  give  in  at  last?" 

"No!  Tell  me!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  eagerly.  "  I  love 
to  hear  of  such  things — I  mean  of  friends  standing  by 
each  other  through  thick  and  thin,  and  being  willing  to 
undergo  all  sorts  of  suffering'  and  hardship  for  the  .sake 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  right." 

So  Phil  told  her  of  the  stanch  friends  with  whom  he 
had  been  cast  away  on  Oonimak,  and  they  laughed  to- 
gether over  "old  Kite  Roberson's  "  wisdom  until  dinner- 
time. Then  they  separated,  for  Phil  and  Serge  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  officers  in  the  ward- 
room. 

To  the  great  relief  of  the  former,  Mr.  Ramey  did  not 
appear  at  this  dinner,  being  compelled  to  remain  on  duty 
until  some  officer  who  had  finished  his  meal  would  re- 
lieve him.  The  other  hosts  of  the  occasion  formed  just 
such  a  genial,  jolly  party  of  bright  fellows  as  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Yankee  ward-rooms  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
dinner  proved  a  great  success.  Although  our  lads  were 


si  \  I  v  chaffed  on  all  sides  concerning  their  recent,  experi- 
ences, and  the  lirst  Lieutenant's  account  of  how  he  had 
conducted  them  to  the  cabin  as  prisoners  of  war  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  laughter,  the  story  of  their  adven- 
tures was  listened  to  with  closest,  attention,  and  both  of 
them  were  complimented  on  then'  pluck  in  times  of 
danger. 

Early  on  (lie  following-  morning  the  J'l/ac/t.  steaming 
through  the  dense  fog  that  nearly  always  envelops  the 
Pribyloffs  in  summer-time,  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
incredible  numbers  of  screaming  sea  fowl.  Although  the 
noise  made  by  these  was  deafening,  it  was  a  welcome 
sound,  for  it  was  a  certain  sign  of  the  vicinitv  of  the 
island  of  St.  (  reorge,  whose  precipitous  dill's  are  vast  bird- 
rookeries. 

Two  hours  later  the  still  fog-laden  air  was  pervaded  by 
the  far-reaching  odor  of  the  seal-rookeries  and  killing- 
grounds  of  St.  Paul.  At  the  same  time  the  dull  roar  of 
its  restless  seal  millions  filled  miles  of  surrounding  space 
like  that  of  a.  distant  Niagara.  The  darting  forms  of  fur- 
seals  playing  fearlessly  about  the  ship  were  to  be  seen  on 
all  sides,  while  at  safer  distances  bands  of  hair  seals  and 
big  sea-lions  could  easily  be  distinguished  from  their 
more  graceful  cousins.  From  fog  hidden  Walrus  Rock 
came  the  deep  bass  roaring  of  hundreds  of  the  unwieldy 
long-tusked  monsters,  from  which  that  islet  derives  its 
name,  though  it  is  chiefly  noted  as  being  the  site  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  bird-rookeries  in  the  world.  Here, 
too,  as  had  happened  off  the  bluff  coast  of  St.  George 
a  few  hours  before, -sea-fowl  swarmed  about  the  ship  with 
deafening  cries,  both  in  the  water  and  in  the  air. 

Feeling  his  way  carefully  with  the  lead,  Captain  Mat- 
thews, who  had  been  here  many  times,  took  his  ship 
around  Reef  Point,  and  anchored  her  in  three  fathoms  of 
water,  well  to  windward  of  St.  Paul,  nearly  a  mile  off 
shore,  and  so  beyond  the  influence  of  its  horrible  odors. 

"Now, "said  he  to  Phil  and  Serge,  after  the  vessel  had 
been  made  snug,  "  I  expect  to  remain  here  three  days,  un- 
less driven  from  my  anchorage  by  a  sou'wester.  During 
that  time,  while  you  would  be  heartily  welcome  on  board 
ship,  I  should  advise  you  to  take  up  your  quarters  on 
shore,  as  there  is  so  much  for  you  to  do  and  see  that 
you  would  find  it  inconvenient  to  be  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  coming  off  for  your  rneals.  The  government 
and  company  people  are  always  delighted  to  entertain 
visitors,  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  the  proper  intro- 
ductions. Another  bit  of  my  advice  is  to  put  on  your 
old  Oonimak  clothes,  which  will  be  in  keeping  with  those 
universally  worn  on  the  island,  and  will  prove  more 
suitable  to  your  explorations  than  anything  else." 

The  lads  accepted  both  these  pieces  of  advice,  and  after 
bidding  good -by  to  the  officers,  and  to  Miss  May,  who 
positively  declined  to  visit  people  whose  sole  business 
was  the  killing  of  her  dear  seals,  they  set  forth  from  the 
.ship  filled  with  eager  anticipations  of  what  they  were  to 
see. 

"  Remember,"  called  out  Miss  May  from  the  deck, 
"  that  you  are  to  be  on  board  in  time  to  start  for  Sitka." 

"  Indeed  we  will !"  answered  both  lads  at  once. 

"  We  won't  miss  it  this  time,  even  if  we  have  to  accept 
your  father's  invitation  to  go  in  irons,"  cried  Phil. 
"Good  by  !" 

Mr.  Ramey,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  go  ashore 
with  his  beloved  camera,  for  which  he  hoped  to  find  sun- 
light enough  after  a  while,  went  in  the  boat  with  Captain 
Matthews  and  the  lads. 

As  it  approached  the  shore  and  the  fog  began  to  lift, 
both  Phil  and  Serge  uttered  exclamations  of  amazement. 
To  the  left  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  literally  cover- 
ing the  land,  apparently  ranged  in  platoons,  companies, 
IVLJ  iinents.  and  armies,  were  the  seals  in  countless  myriads, 
an  incredible  mass  of  animal  life.  They  were  in  cease- 
less motion,  and  all,  from  old  bulls  to  new-born  pups, 
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were  roaring;,  barking,  spitting,  yelping,  or  plaintively 
calling,  until  the  whole  formed  a  mighty  volume  of" 
sound  that  is  never  stilled  night  nor  day  from  the  time 
the  seals  arrive  in  June  until  they  depart  in  October. 

From  this  scene,  which  they  looked  forward  to  visiting 
later,  the  lads  turned  their  attention  to  the  village  of  St. 
Paul,  which  occupied  a  rising  ground  on  the  right,  di- 
rectly above  the  beach.  Here  they  were  amazed  to  see 
:i  collection  of  nearly  one  hundred  comfortable  ^looking 
frame  houses,  a  number  of  warehouses  and  other  com- 
pany buildings,  a  Greek  church,  a  store,  and  a  school- 
lionse,  all  painted  white,  and  neatly  ranged  along  regu- 
larly laid  out  terraced  streets.  With  its  general  air  of 
prosperity,  neatness,  and  comfort,  this  sealing  station  in 
far-away  Bering  Sea  compared  favorably  with  thousands 
of  other  American  villages  scattered  over  more  favored 
portions  of  the  country.  There  were  no  shade  trees,  to 
be  sure,  nor  is  there  a  tree  of  any  kind  on  the  island;  but 
then  none  is  needed,  for  the  almost  perpetual  fog  does 
away  with  the  necessity.  High  above  the  village,  from 
the  top  of  a  tall  pole  floated  an  American  flag.  As  Phil 
Ryder  stepped  ashore  and  looked  up  at  this  well-loved 
emblem  of  his  country,  he  realized  as  never  before  what 
a  vast  and  far-reaching  empire  it  is,  and  his  heart  thrilled 
with  pride  at  the  thought  that  n  was  his  country  and 
that  was  his  flag. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  THIRD  LIEUTENANT'S  HUMILIATIM;  POSITION. 
A  THRONG  of  villagers  were  assembled  on  the  beach  to 
witness  the  landing  of  the  boat,  for  in  that  distant  com- 
munity the  arrival  of  a  ship  bringing  news  from  the 
great  world  is  an  event  of  general  interest.  Every  one 
knew  Captain  Matthews,  and  all  wanted  to  shake  hands 
with  him;  but  he  found  time  to  present  our  lads  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  place,  such  as  the  government  in- 
spector, the  company's  agent,  the  priest,  and  the  doctor 
who  has  charge  of  the  hospital  in  which  all  sick  or  wound- 
ed villagers  are  cared  for  free  of  expense  to  themselves. 
All  of  these  extended  a  cordial  hospitality,  and  promised 
that  the  lads  should  be  well  taken  care  of  during  their 
short  stay,  and  shown  all  the  sights. 

A  good-looking  young  Aleut,  who  was  the  possessor  of 
such  a  tremendously  long  and  mysterious  name  that 
neither  Phil  nor  Serge  dared  try  to  pronounce  it,  was  in- 
troduced to  them  as  the  school-teacher,  and  as  there  was 
no  school  at  that  season  he  offered  to  act  as  their  guide. 

"There  is  a  'drive'  going  on  now,"  he  said,  in  such 
perfect  English  as  to  surprise  them,  "and  if  yon  care  to 
see  it,  we  must  go  at  once." 

Agreeing  to  this,  the  visitors  started  off  with  their  guide 
in  the  direction  indicated. 

"  The  one  thing  that  gets  me,"  exclaimed  Phil,  holding 
his  nose  and  making  a  wry  face,  "  is  how  you  people  can 
stand  this  awful  smell.  It  is  enough  to  breed  sickness." 

"Smell?"  repeated  the  guide.  "Is  there  a  smell?  I 
suppose  there  must  be,  for  I  have  heard  other  strangers 
complain  of  it;  but  I  don't  notice  it." 

"And  yet  you  have  a  nose." 

"Certainly  I  have;  but  then  I  was  born  here,  you 
know.  You  would  get  so  used  to  it  in  two  or  three  weeks 
that  you  would  not  be  troubled  by  it  more  than  I  am." 

"Would  I?"  asked  Phil,  incredulously. 

"Yes.  When  I  first  returned  from  the  East,  I  must 
confess  that  I  noticed  it  a  little  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  What  part  of  the  East  did  you  visit?"  inquired  Serge, 
thinking  that  he  meant  eastern  Alaska. 

"  Rutland,  Vermont,  where  I  was  educated,"  replied 
the  teacher,  simply. 

"You  don't  say  so!"  cried  Phil.  "Why,  I  am  from 
New  England  myself!  New  London,  Connecticut,  is  my 
home,  and  that  is  where  I  met  Serge,  too." 

"Then  I  am  doublyglad  to  make  your  acquaintance," 


-said    (he   teacher,  "  for  1    love  New  England   almost  as 
much  as  I  do  this  island." 

A  thousand  seals,  all  young  males,  were  being  slowly 
driven  by  half  a  dozen  shouting  Aleuts  up  from  a  beach 
or  "hauling- ground,"  as  it  is  called,  two  miles  away. 
They  were  strung  out  in  a  long  panting  line,  for  a  seal 
finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  drag  himself  along  on  dry 
land,  and  must  be  allowed  to  rest  every  few  minutes. 
To  Phil's  surprise  they  were  as  docile  as  sheep,  and  much 
more  easy  to  drive  because  they  could  not  run. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  killing-ground  when  our 
lads  met  them,  and  there  they  were  allowed  to  rest  for  an 
hour  in  order  that  they  might  cool  off.  If  this  were  not 
done,  and  if  they  were  killed  when  overheated,  the  hair 
and  fur  would  drop  out  from  the  skin. 

While  the  seals  were  thus  cooling,  the  killing  gang  of 
about  twenty  stalwart  young  natives,  all  armed  with  six- 
foot  clubs  and  with  keen-edged  knives,  arrived  upon  the 
scene. 

"Where  do  they  get  those  tremendous  baseball  bats?" 
inquired  Phil.  "Do  they  come  from  the  mainland?" 

"  Yes,"  laughed  the  guide,  "and  from  the  other  side  of 
it,  too.  They  are  killing  clubs,  and  are  made  on  purpose 
for  this  work  in  your  own  town." 

"Not  New  London,  Connecticut!" 

"That's  the  very  place." 

"But  why  do  you  call  them  killing  clubs?  Surely 
they  don't  beat  the  brutes  to  death  with  those  things!" 

"Not  exactly.  But  they  kill  them  with  a  single  blow 
on  the  head,  and  then  cut  their  throats." 

"What  a  barbarous  way!"  cried  Phil,  indignantly. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  the  teacher.  "It  may  seem  so  to 
you,  but  it  really  is  not.  The  seal's  skull  is  so  thin  that 
a  heavy  blow  crushes  it  and  kills  him  instantly." 

"  Why  not  shoot  them?" 

"  Because  that  would  be  a  less  certain  and  more  expen- 
sive method,  and  then  the  noise  would  alarm  all  the  other 
seals.  They  are  easily  panic-stricken,  tame  and  fearless 
as  they  seem.  For  that  reason  not  a  gun  nor  a  dog  is 
allowed  on  these  islands." 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  killing  gang,  by  com- 
mand of  their  native  foreman,  was  separating  a  "  pod"  of 
about  two  hundred  seals  from  the  rest  of  the  drove. 
These  were  iirged  to  a  short  distance  from  the  others, 
where  they  were  closely  huddled  together  until  they  were 
directly  beneath  the  uplifted  clubs.  At  another  word  of 
command  the  cruel  clubs  descended  with  terrific  force, 
and  the  work  of  killing  was  begun. 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Phil,  "  I  can't  stand  this!  It  is  too  horri- 
ble! Come  on,  Serge.  Let's  get  away  from  here." 

So,  to  the  surprise  of  the  teacher,  who  had  imagined 
that  his  new  friends  would  be  particularly  interested  in 
this  scene,  to  which  he  had  become  hardened  by  a  life- 
long familiarity,  they  turned  from  it  and  hurried  away. 

If  they  had  remained  they  would  have  seen  the  dead 
seals  skinned  with  marvellous  dexterity,  and  the  skins 
loaded  into  mule  carts  to  be  driven  to  a  salt-house,  where 
they  would  lie  in  pickle  for  several  weeks  before  being 
rolled  into  bundles  of  two  each  and  stored  in  the  com- 
pany warehouse.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  which  closes 
in  August,  during  which  month  the  seals  shed  their  coats, 
the  seventy  or  one  hundred  thousand  skins  representing 
the  year's  take  would  be  shipped  in  the  company's  own 
steamer  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  to  London,  to 
be  prepared  for  use  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

But  Phil  was  too  sick  at  heart  and  disgusted  with  the 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed  to  care  for  any  further  de- 
tails of  the  business.  So,  followed  by  Serge  and  the 
teacher,  he  set  rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  rookeries 
or  breeding-grounds  in  search  of  more  agreeable  scenes. 

In  the  rookeries  the  lords  of  all  they  survey  are  the  old 
bulls,  huge  shaggy  fellows,  from  six  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.  These  arrive  at  the  islands  early  in  May. 


EVERY    TIME    HE    ATTEMPTED    TO    RISE    THEY    PROMPTLY    KNOCKED    HIM    DOWN. 


and  each  immediately  takes  possession  of  a  bit  of  the 
bowlder-strewn  coast  about  twenty  feet  square. 

"He  files  a  homestead  claim  on  it,"  as  Serge  laugh- 
ingly remarked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  guide.  "And  he  is  ready  to  defend  it 
with  his  life,  if  necessary,  against  all  rivals.'' 

Here  he  remains,  unless  some  bull  more  powerful  than 
he  drives  him  away,  for  the  succeeding  three  months. 
During  that  time  he  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  never  visits 
the  sea,  and  only  takes  the  merest  snatches  of  sleep.  His 
entire  time  is  spent  in  roaring  out  fierce  challenges  to  his 
neighbors,  fighting  savage  battles  with  them,  stealing  their 
wives  whenever  he  gets  a  chance,  and  in  protecting  his 
own  against  other  seal  wife-stealers  like  himself.  He 
will  attack  a  man  who  ventures  on  his  domain  as  quickly 
as  he  will  a  brother  seal,  and  is  altogether  a  most  pugna- 
cious and  disagreeable  old  fellow.  He  is  three  or  four 
times  as  large  as  the  gentle  little  female  seals  who  gather 
around  him,  and  always  holding  himself  erect,  with  defi- 
antly uplifted  head,  towers  above  them  to  a  height  of 
several  feet. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  fighting  and  incessant  commo- 
tion the  fat  roily-poly  "pups"  are  born,  and  here  they 
spend  a  month  or  so  under  the  protecting  care  of  their 
mothers.  Then,  as  they  are  sociable  little  chaps,  they 
begin  to  herd  together  in  great  "  pods,"  and  roam  about 
the  rookery,  until  they  finally  reach  the  water,  which 
they  at  first  regard  with  great  ama/.ement  and  dislike. 
Gradually  they  paddle  into  its  shallow  pools,  and  begin  to 
learn  to  swim.  This  is  such  a  hard  lesson  that  they  do 
not  master  even  its  ABC  for  several  weeks,  and  they 
study  it  for  at  least  a  month  before  graduating  into  the 
deep-water  class. 

These  rookeries  are  never  disturbed  by  the  sealers, 
their  drives  being  always  made  from  among  the  count- 
less thousands  of  "  hoi  liischickie  "  or  young  male  seals, 
whom  the  old  bulls  will  not  permit,  to  occupy  the  same 
ground  with  themselves,  and  who,  when  they  wish  to 
come  ashore,  are  forced  to  "haul  up"  on  the  adjacent 
beaches. 


While  they  were  wandering  here  and  there  amid  the 
files  of  this  vast  seal  army,  whose  members  were  too  busy 
with  their  own  concerns  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
them,  unless,  indeed,  they  happened  to  intrude  upon  the 
domain  of  some  old  bull,  who  speedily  warned  them  off, 
they  suddenly  came  upon  so  comical  a  sight  that  it  caused 
them  to  roar  with  laughter.  It  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  arrogant  young  third  Lieutenant  of  the 
Phoca,  his  uniform  torn  and  covered  with  mud,  seal 
hairs,  and  filth,  trying  to  creep  away  on  all-fours  from 
the  territory  of  two  of  the  most  savage  old  bulls  on  the 
rookery. 

As  was  afterwards  learned,  he  had  made  a  dash  for  a 
rocky  ridge  from  which  he  hoped  to  secure  a  fine  photo- 
graph. When  half-way  up,  bis  foot  had  slipped,  and  drop- 
ping his  camera,  he  had  pitched  headlong  directly  under 
the  noses  of  two  rival  bulls  who  happened  to  be  contest 
ing  a  bit  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  Instantly 
they  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  him,  and  every  time 
he  attempted  to  rise  they  promptly  knocked  him  down. 
Then  he  tried  to  crawl  away;  but  with  each  movement 
he  made  they  would  rush  at  him  with  open  mouths  and 
gleaming  teeth,  only  to  retreat  a  few  feet  and  glare  at 
him  when  he  again  lay  still. 

It  was  fortunate  that  our  friends  appeared  on  the  scene 
when  they  did,  for  the  victim  of  this  awkward  predica- 
ment might  have  been  kept  there  until  utterly  exhausted 
if  they  had  not.  As  it  was.  they  succeeded  in  so  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  savage  monsters  that  he  effected 
an  esca  pe. 

His  camera  was  ruined,  and  he  was  filled  with  wrath 
not  only  against  the  seals,  but  against  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  ignominious  position.  In  particular  was  In- 
wroth  against  poor  Phil,  probably  because  he  of  the  three 
rescuers  was  least  able  to  restrain  his  laughter. 

"Hang  that  fellow!"  muttered  Mr.  Ramey  to  himself. 
"He's  altogether  too  fresh;  but  I'll  find  some  way  to 
cause  him  to  laugh  from  the  other  side  of  his  mouth. 
See  if  I  don't." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

SUMMER  came,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  went  to  her  coun- 
try place  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  The  children 
liked  this,  for  they  could  spend  the  long  days  out  of 
doors,  and  they  had  companions  too,  for  they  were  al- 
lowed to  play  as  much  as  they  liked  with  some  girls  who 
lived  in  the  adjoining:  place.  Their  uncle  often  came 
home  early  in  the  afternoon  and  taught  them  to  play 
tennis,  and  took  them  to  drive  or  on  the  river.  It  was  a 
happy  healthful  life,  and  the  summer  went  all  too  quickly. 

Mrs.  Cameron  grew  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  her 
young  granddaughters,  though  she  rarely  showed  her 
affection  for  them. 

The  1st  of  October  saw  them  in  their  city  home  again, 
and  then  the  girls  began  to  go  to  school.  One  afternoon 
in  November  Rose  stood  at  the  front  window  and  looked 
over  at  the  square.  "I  do  wish  I  were  in  the  country," 
she  sighed.  "  Grandmother,  may  I  go  over  to  the  square? 
I  see  lots  of  girls  there  I  know." 

"I  do  not  like  to  have  you  go  without  Hildegarde,'' 
replied  Mrs.  Cameron,  "and  her  cold  is  too  bad  for  her 
to  go  out.  We  have  had  so  much  rain  lately  the  square 
is  dam]).'' 

"But,  grandmother,  all  those  girls  are  there  that  I 
know,  and  I  am  quite  old  now." 

''Eleven  is  a  great  age,"  returned  Mrs.  Cameron. 
"  However,  if  you  promise  to  be  careful  and  come  in  at 
half  past  four  you  can  go.  It  is  really  possible  to  watch 
you  from  the  windows." 

"  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  to  me,  grand- 
mother?" cried  Rose,  as  she  skipped  away  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  herself. 

"  Anything  might  hap- 
pen."said  she,  with  what 
Rose  called  the  "  so -sor- 
ry "  look  in  her  eyes. 

'•  I'll  sit  by  the  win- 
dow, grandmother,  and 
watch  her,"  said  Hilde- 
garde; "  and  shall  I  read 
to  you?" 

Mrs.  Cameron  assent- 
ed, and  Hildegarde  be- 
gan to  read  Ivctnhoe 
aloud,  while  Rose  got  her 
hat  and  jacket  and  ran 
over  to  join  her  friends 
in  the  square. 

Every  now  and  then 
Hildegarde  looked  up 
from  her  book  to  watch 
for  her  sister,  whom  she 
could  see  spinning  about 
on  the  broad  asphalt  walks 
on  her  roller-skates,  or 
experimenting  on  the  tri- 
cycle of  one  of  her  com- 
panions, and  often  Rose 
looked  up  at  the  window 
and  waved  her  hand. 

Hildegarde  read  on  and 
on  until  Mrs.  Cameron 
nodded,  and  finally  lean- 
ed her  head  back  against 
the  chair  and  slept.  Hil- 
degarde, however,  was  so 
interested  that  she  did 
not  notice.  She  had 
reached  King  Richard's 
interview  with  Robin 
Hood  in  the  forest.  It 


was  quite  the  most  interesting  book  she  had  ever 
read. 

Suddenly  her  grandmother  awoke  with  a  start.  "  Oh." 
she  said,  "  I  must  have  been  dreaming!  What  o'clock  is 
it?" 

Hildegarde  looked  at  the  clock.      "  Quarter  of  five." 

"  Has  Rose  come  in?" 

"No,  grandmother,  I  don't  think  so."  Hildegarde 
gazed  out  of  the  window.  There  was  no  sign  of  Rose  in 
the  square.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  most  of  the  chil- 
dren had  gone  home. 

"  Run  and  see,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Presently  Hildegarde  returned.  "  I  can't  find  her  any- 
where, grandmother.  She  cannot  have  come  in." 

"Ring  the  bell  immediately,  or  go  call  Jane  yourself, 
or  William.  Any  one,  in  fact.  Quickly,  child,  run!" 

Hildegarde  flew  from  the  room.  She  wondered  why 
her  grandmother  was  so  much  alarmed.  Of  course  it  was 
odd  that  Rose  had  not  come,  but  she  would  probably  be 
here  soon. 

"Jane!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron,  when  the  servants 
entered — she  had  risen  and  was  standing  by  the  window, 
straining  her  eyes  to  see  across  the  square — "Jane,  she 
lias  not  come  home,  our  little  Rose-flower!  Go  quickly 
and  search  the  square.  William,  go  also,  and  one  of  you 
bring  her  back  to  me." 

Jane  and  William  exchanged  a  look  of  intelligence  as 
they  departed  on  their  quest. 

"  Poor  old  lady!"  said  William,  "she's  afraid  of  losing 
another." 

"  And  it's  wonderful  how  fond  she's  grown  of  the 
youag  ladies  after  not  wanting  them  to  come,"  said  Jane. 
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"  And  not.  so  strange  either  when  you  think  what  sweet 
\  oung  tilings  tliey  are." 

'I'lii'V  separated  wlien  they  reached  the  square,  and  went 
bv  dilVerenl.  paths.  Occasionally  they  met  ill  the  course 

of  their  search  and  compared  notes.     Not  a  trace  of  Rose 
\v:is  to  he  seen. 

Finally  they  went  hack-  to  the  house.  M  rs.  ( 'ameroii 
was  at,  the  windou .  "  I  I  ildegarde,  they  are  coming  back 
without  her!"  she  cried. 

"Perhaps    she    has    gone    home    with    one  of   the    girls, 

grandmother." 

"True.  Very  probably.  She  should  not  have  done 
it,  though.  Yes,  she  iias  gone  home  with  (hem.  Which 
girls  were  they,  elnid  !" 

"I  saw  Luey  Hastings  and  the  Drapers  and  Flora 
I  'age 

"  Was  that  all?" 

"All  that  I  saw.  Rose  was  riding  on  Flora  Page's 
tricycle  the  last  time  I  saw  her.  Perhaps  she  has  ridden 
home  on  it." 

"  William,  go  quickly  to  Mrs.  Page's,"  said  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron to  the  servants,  "and  Jane,  go  to  the  Drapers'  and 
Hastings'.  And  bring  her  back  tome!  Please  bring  her 
back  to  me!"  pleaded  the  old  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Then  she  paced  up  and  down  the  room.  ''Strange,  an- 
other! What  have  I  done  that  this  should  come  to  me 
again  '." 

"  Grandmother,  won't  yon  take  my  arm'"  said  Ilikle- 
garde,  timidly. 

Her  grandmother  looked  at  her  fiercely,  almost  as  if 
she  did  not  see  her,  and  continued  to  walk. 

Hildegarde  grew  more  and  more  frightened.  Why  was 
her  grandmother  so  terribly  alarmed,  and  where  could 
Rose  have  gone?  If  Uncle  Phil  were  only  here;  but  he 
had  gone  out  of  town  to  dinner.  He  could  soothe  his 
mother  better  than  any  one. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  wait,  but  at  last,  William  re- 
turned. "  She's  not  there,  Mis'  Cameron,"  he  said.  "  Miss 
Flora,  she  went  home  soon  after  fo'  'clock,  and  she  said 
Miss  Rose  was  gwine  to  stay  little  while  longer." 

Mrs.  Cameron  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face. 
Thus  she  sat  until  Jane  came  in.  Jane  looked  very 
white,  and  was  twisting  her  apron  nervously.  "  She 
ain't  at  Mrs.  Draper's,  nor  at  Dr.  Hastings's  neither,"  she 
said,  "and  the  young  ladies  both  said  as  how  they  left 
the  square  early,  and  Miss  Rose  said  as  how  she'd  like  to 
stay  a  little  longer,  and  she  was  off  again  on  her  skates." 

"Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  uncovering  her  face  and 
sitting  upright— "  Jane,  it's  the  same  thing  over  again. 
She's  been  stolen." 

Hildegarde  drew  nearer.  Her  face  was  very  white, 
and  her  eyes  large  and  strained -looking.  "Grandmo- 
ther," she  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  what  I  say,  child,"  said  the  old  woman,  rising 
and  grasping  Hildegarde  tightly  by  the  arm.  "Our  lit- 
tle Rose-flower  has  been  taken  from  us.  It  is  the  old 
story  over  again."  And  then  she  began  to  walk,  leaning 
heavily  on  Hildegarde.  "  Philip!"  she  said.  "Send  for 
Philip." 

"Please,  ma'am,  where  is  Mr.  Philip  to-night?"  asked 
Jane. 

Mrs.  Cameron  paused  a  moment  in  her  walk,  and  put 
her  hand  to  her  head.  "Where  is  he?"  she  repeated, 
wearily — "where  is  lie'  I  seem  to  forget." 

"Uncle  Philip  said  he  was  going  to  Germautown, 
grandmother,  to  the  Grantleys',"  said  Hildegarde. 

"Oh  yes!  The —  Where  did  you  say;  I  have  for- 
gotten again." 

But  William  had  heard,  and  he  hurried  away  to  send 
the  message.  After  that  he  took  upon  himself  to  ques- 
tion the  policeman  whose  beat  included  the  square.  But 
he  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  him.  He  had  not  no- 
ticed any  young  lady  answering  to  the  description  given 


of  Rose.  There  \\ere  too  many  children  there  every  day 
for  him  to  notice.  William  then  went  to  police  head- 
quarters and  gave  the  alarm.  Thus  far  no  lost  child  had 
been  reported 

It  was  two  hours  before  Philip  returned,  and  most  of 
that  weary  time  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Hildegarde  walked 
up  and  down  that  long  room,  saying  nothing,  save  a  n  oc- 
casional word  from  Mrs.  Cameron.  Hildegarde  could 
scarcely  hear  her,  bill  it  sounded  like  "Noel."  That  set 
her  thinking.  Perhaps  Rose  had  gone  to  see  Noel.  She 
had  almost  forgotten  him,  it  was  so  long  since  they  had 
seen  or  heard  of  the  boy,  but  Rose  may  have  thought  of 
him.  It  would  he-  just  like  her  to  heedlessly  run  otl'  to 
see  if  he-  lived  in  tin-  same  place,  not  realizing  that,  it  was 
so  far.  And  then  perhaps  it  grew  dark,  and  she  had 
lost  her  way  coming  hack. 

It  made  Ilildegarde  shudder  to  think  of  her  little  Rose- 
flower  wandering  alone  through  the  great,  city.  But  per- 
haps she  had  staid,  expecting  them  to  send  there  for  her 
when  it  grew  dark.  If  only  Uncle  Phil  would  come 
home!  Hildegarde  could  not  speak  of  this  solution  of 
I  In-  mystery  to  her  grandmother,  for  it  would  not  do  to 
mention  Noel's  name. 

And  al.  last,  Philip  came.  His  mother  relaxed  her  hold 
of  Hildegarde  and  fell  into  his  arms.  "  Oh,  Philip,"  she 
said.  '  we-  have  lost  another!" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother;      I  have  not  heard." 

••  Rose!" 

"Rose  is  lost,  Uncle  Phil!"  cried  Hildegarde.  Now 
that  he  had  come  and  the  tension  was  relaxed,  she  lost 
her  self-control,  and  was  sobbing  with  all  her  might. 

"  Since  when?"  asked  Philip. 

"We  don't  know.  I  saw  her  last  at  four  o'clock,  but 
we  did  not  know  she  was  gone  until  five.  Adi,  Oheim. 
iroli/n  ist  luciiic  .SV/iiTr.siVr.  iiii'ini'  kh  iite  liebe  Schwester'i'1' 
When  she  was  strongly  moved  Hildegarde  always  spoke 
in  German. 

"It  is  now  nearly  eight,"  said  Philip,  consulting  his 
watch.  "What  have  you  done;" 

Hildegarde  told  him,  and  William  said  that  he  had  no- 
tified the  police. 

"We  must  engage  detectives  at  once.  I  will  go  now, 
mother  dear."  He  gently  removed  her  clinging  arms. 
"Mother,  it  is  not  like  the  last  time.  Remember  how 
much  older  Rose  is  than — than  the  little  one.  Let  me 
go,  dear.  We  must  not  lose  a  moment.  But  you  are 
exhausted.  Try  to  lie  down  for  a  while."  He  signed  to 
Jane  to  come  to  her.  "And  you,  Hilda,  get  something 
to  eat.  I  suppose  you  have  had  nothing." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  eat.  But,  Uncle  Phil,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you — privately,"  she  added,  glancing  at  her  grandmother. 

"Then  come  with  me  now,  but  be  as  quick  as  you  can. 
We  must  not  lose  time." 

Hildegarde  followed  him  into  the  hall.  "I  have  an 
idea  about  Rose.  Perhaps  she  went  to  see  Noel." 

"  Noel !     What  do  you  mean,  child?" 

"  Noel — I  don't  know  what  his  last  name  is.  The  boy 
we  met  on  the  steamer." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  him  since?" 

"  Yes,  twice.      We  went  there." 

"Went  there;     Where?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  number,  but  it  was  away  off  in  that 
direction" — pointing.  "  We  went  there  twice  last  winter." 

"And  did  you  never  say  anything  about  it?" 

"No,  for  grandmother  did  not  like  to  hear  his  name. 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  when  you  were  at  home,  but  when 
you  came  there  never  seemed  to  be  any  chance." 

"But  did  you  not  know  that  I  was  looking  for  the 
hoy?" 

"No,  Uncle  Phil.  How  should  I?"  asked  Hildegarde, 
wonderingly. 

"This  comes  of  telling  you  nothing,"  said  Philip,  bit- 
terly. "I  told  your  grandmother  that  you  ought  to 
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know  about  it  all.      But  tell  me  quickly  what  makes  you 
think  Rose  may  be  there." 

"Nothing',  except  that  she  liked  to  go  and  see  N<» •!. 
and  perhaps  she  remembered  him  this  afternoon,  and 
thought  she  would  have  time  to  do  it." 

"And  you  don't  know  the  number  or  the  street?" 

"No." 

"Would  you  be  able  to  find  the  house?" 

"  Oh  yes;  I  think  so." 

"  Run,  then,  and  put  on  your  things.  You  must  go  with 
me.  But,  child,  I  insist  upon  your  bavins-  something  to 
eat  before  you  go.  A  glass  of  milk  and  some  bread  and 
butter — anything,  in  fact,"  he  said  to  William;  "and  do 
not  tell  Mrs.  Cameron  that  Miss  Hildegarde  has  gone 
with  me.  If  she  asks  for  her,  make  some  excuse." 

Presently  the  front  door  closed  behind  them. 

"  Take  my  arm. Hilda,  and  lead  the  way,"  said  her  uncle. 

They  walked  straight  across  the  square  and  up  the 
street  that  led  from  it  on  the  opposite  side.  Though  it 
was  night.  Hilda  knew  the  way  perfectly.  She  had  a 
well-developed  "  bump  of  locality,"  and  the  electric  lights 
made  many  of  the  streets  as  bright  as  day.  The  cross- 
ings were  still  muddy  from  the  recent  rains,  and  clouds 
were  gathering. 

"How  did  you  ever  happen  to  see  the  boy  again;" 
asked  Philip,  wondering-  as  he  noted  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  going. 

•'We  saw  him  in  the  window." 

"But  what  brought  you  uptown?" 

"We  wanted  to  take  a  walk  one  day,  and  we  were  afraid 
of  losing  our  way,  so  we  came  straight  out  this  street, 
and  were  going  to  turn  and  go  straight  home  again. 
And  then  we  happened  to  see  Noel  at  a  window,  and  he 
beckoned  to  us  and  begged  us  to  come  in." 

"  Did  you  see  his  mother  or  any  of  his  family  }" 

"  He  only  has  an  aunt,  and  she  was  out  both  times. 
She  is  rather  strange,  I  think,  from  what  Noel  said  about 
her.  We  took  him  some  books  the  second  time  we  went, 
and  then  we  went  out  of  town,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
him.  But  I  am  glad  I  thought  of  him  to-night,  Uncle 
Phil,  for  I  think  Rose  is  there.  Don't  you?" 

And  Hildegarde  squeezed  her  uncle's  arm  with  delight. 
The  food  and  the  fresh  night  air  had  revived  her.  and  she 
felt  perfectly  confident  that  they  would  soon  find  her 
beloved  Rose-flower. 

"Perhaps  so.  But  tell  me  more.  Have  you  never 
seen  the  aunt  since  you  left  the  steamer?" 

"Never.  But  Rose  has.  .She  came  up  to  her  once  in 
a  store.  She  thought  our  name  was  Lessing,  because  we 
came  over  with  Mr.  Lessing,  you  know.  But  Rose  told 
her  it  was  Von  Dalbersdorf,  and  that  we  lived  with  grand- 
mother." 

"  And  you  don't  know  her  name'" 

"No.  And  it's  funny  we  don't  know  Noel's  name 
either.  But  I  suppose  it  is  the  same." 

"  Are  we  almost  there,  Hildegarde?" 

"Oh  no.      It's  squares  and  squares  beyond  this." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  why  your  grandmother  does  not 
like  to  hear  the  name  of  Noel.  It  is  very  unfortunate, 
however,  that  you  could  not  mention  it,  for  it  might  have 
been  the  means  of  unravelling-  a  great  and  terrible  mys- 
tery. About  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  my  brother 
John's  wife  died,  and  he  himself  died  soon  after,  leaving 
a  baby  boy  named  Noel.  Your  grandmother  took  him 
home  to  live,  and  became  very  fond  of  him.  He  was  a 
very  dear  little  fellow,  and  looked  something  as  Rose 
must  have  looked  at  the  same  age.  When  lie  was  about 
four  years  old,  perhaps  not  quite  that  old,  he  disap- 
peared." 

"  Didn't  he  die,  Uncle  Phil?  I  always  thought  he  was 
dead." 

"  No,  he  was  stolen.  Everything  that  money  could  do 
was  done  to  find  him,  but  there  was  never  a  trace." 


"Uncle  Phil,  how  horrible!  And  that  is  the  reason 
grandmother  is  so  frightened  now?" 

"  Yes;  and  it  is  also  the  reason  why  I  was  so  anxious  to- 
see  the  boy  you  came  over  with,  for  lie  is  just  about  the 
age  that  our  Noel  would  be,  and  then  it  is  a  peculiar 
name." 

"Yes,  and  he  looks  something  like  Ruse.  Oh,  Uncle 
Phil,  do  you  really  think  it  is  the  same?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Hilda,  but  it  is  a  coincidence,  at  any 
rate." 

"And  we  shall  find  him  to-night  and  take  him  back  to 
grandmother !" cried  Hildegarde. 

"There  will  be  a  good  deal  to  prove  first,"  said  Philip, 
"  and  if  it  is  as  we  suspect,  the  'aunt'  will  do  her  best  to 
evade  us." 

"  I  le  s.iiil  the  aunt  was  odd,  and  would  never  stay  long 
in  one  place,  and  wouldn't  let  him  play  with  any  one. 
That  was  the  reason  why  he  was  not  going  to  tell  her  we 
were  there." 

"Poor  little  fellow!"  said  Philip.  "What  a  life  he 
must  have  led!  If  it  is  our  Noel,  Hilda,  you  and  Rose- 
flower  will  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  back  to 
us." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Phil,  if  it  only  is!  But  we  are  getting 
near  there  now.  It  is  in  this  square,  for  there  was  a  church 
on  one  corner  and  a  provision  store  on  the  other.  See? 
And  it  was  just  beyond  these  houses  with  the  high  steps. 
It  was  these  low  steps  here  by  themselves  with  the  lamp- 
post in  front.  This  is  the  house.  They  had  the  second- 
story  rooms,  and  they  look  all  dark." 

Philip  rang  the  bell.  After  some  delay  a  slouchy- 
lookiiig  maid  opened  the  door. 

"  Does  a  boy  named  Noel  live  here?" 

"They  left  to-day." 

Hildegarde's  heart  stood  still.  The  maid  was  about 
closing  the  door.  Philip  slipped  a  piece  of  silver  into 
her  hand,  and  she  opened  it  again. 

"Is  the  lady  of  the  house  at  home;'" 

"  No,  sir;  she  ain't.      There  ain't  nobody  at  home." 

"Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  who  went  with  Noel, 
and  where  they  went." 

"  His  aunt,  that  queer  French  woman.  She  was  that 
stingy  — 

"  What  was  the  aunt's  name?"  asked  Philip,  interrupt- 
ing her. 

"  Latchet,  or  some  such  name  as  that.  I  never  could 
get  the  hang  of  it." 

"  And  there  was  no  little  girl  with  them?" 

"Little  girl!  I  never  seen  no  little  girl.  They  went 
off  at  one  o'clock,  bag  and  baggage;  and  I  don't  know 
where  they  went,  but  mighty  glad  I  was  to  have  'em  go." 

And  before  Philip  could  say  another  word  the  door 
was  closed  in  their  faces  with  a  slam,  and  the  woman 
went  to  rejoin  her  friends  at  the  back  gate. 

Philip  and  Hildegarde  looked  at  each  other  blankly 
under  the  flickering  street  light. 

"What  shall  we  do  now,  Uncle  Phil?"  asked  the  girl, 
tremulously. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  must  think."  The  wind  was  rising, 
and  it  began  to  rain  again  as  they  turned  towards  home. 

[TO    RK    CONTINUED.] 


CHEUIJIKS    IN   ENGLAND. 

ENGLISH  boys  should  lie  as  uratelnl  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
us  are  Englishmen.     The  first  clierry-trec  grown  in   Eng- 
land was  planted   by   Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  at  his  residence.  At- 
faue,  nearly  opposite  Tonrin   Castle,  once   the   property  of  the 
Roches,  on  the  River  Bl.-ickwater. 

So  while  the  Englishman  \vlio  owes  his  pipe  and  his  cigars  to 
him  who  introduced  tobacco  into  Britain,  the.  IMIVN,  to  whom 
cherries  are  a  never-ending  source  of  delight,  should  see  to  it 
that  the  knight  of  old  has  a  warm  place  in  their  memories. 
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A    BASKET    I'AKTY. 

i:-,    I.'MM  \  .1    <.\:\\ 

"Tin'  i|ii:ility  of  inrrr\    is   not    -irain'. 1; 
II    ,li..|>|i.'th    as    the   ui'iitlr   rain    I'nmi   hravni 
I'poii  tlie  plan>  beneath:  ii   i.-  twice  bless'd ; 
ll    lilcssrlli   him    that    gives    an. I    him    ihat    takes 
"TU  mightiest   in  the  mi.uhti.-i." 

V   SECOND    Portia,  only    listen    to    her!"    exclaimed 
Alice  Conger,  who.  with   her  sister  Charlotte,  li.-nl 
taken  Shakespeare  lessons  during  tlie  winter.      "  It,  is  too 
bad  Uncle  James  could    not  have  heard  yon;   without  a 
doubt  he  would  have  had  you  engaged  for  the  new  opera- 


"MAY    I    MAKE    A    PROPOSITION." 

house,  iii  which  he  has  lately  invested.  But  it  may  not 
be  too  late  yet;  such  talent  as  yours  should  not  be  hidden 
within  these  quiet  walls  " 

"Quiet  walls?  then  I  don't  know  what  you  call  noise; 
most  people  couldn't  hear  themselves  think.  It  is  bed 
lam  let  loose." 

"  I've  been  considering-,"  drawled  out  Robert  Lee,  "  that 
•what  we  have  obligated  ourselves  to  complete  is  not  so 
much  a  quality  of  mercy  as  it  is  a.  quality  of  charity." 

"  There  you  go  again  ;  Robert  issuch  a  critic.  I  suppose, 
though,  we  should  make  our  best  bo\v  to  the  future  phi- 
losopher." 

Kap.  rap.  rap.  \\eiit  the  mallet  on  the  President's  table, 
and  thus  the  Try  League  was  called  to  order  before 
Robert  had  an  opportunity  to  aiisuer. 

The  opening  exercises  were  quickly  over,  as  was  also 
tlie  secretary's  and  treasurer's  reports.  And  as  there  was 
no  unfinished  business  to  attend  to,  new  business  was 
rapidly  reached,  and  for  this  everybody  .seemed  to  be 
anxiously  waiting. 

The   ] 'resident    then    rose  and   said,  "As   some  of   our 
members  were  prevented    from   attending  our  last  meet 
ing.  I   will    ask    Robert    Lee   to   clearly   state    what    our 
society  has  promi-ed  to  do." 

"  \Ve  resolved  that  the  Try  League  pay  for  the  tuition 
of  Pauline  Prior.  Her  father  failed  during  the  panic, 
and  one  week  later  died.  She  was  thus  left  penniless  and 


an  orphan,  as  her  mother  died  when  she  was  a  baby. 
She  has  but  few  relatives,  and  none  who  are  in  a  position 
to  assist  her.  In  two  years  her  education  at  the  S — 
College  will  be  completed;  she  will  then  become  a  teacher 
ami  support  herself.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
will  be  needed  yearly;  our  treasury  is,  as  you  have  just 
heard,  empty.  A  King's  Son  Circle  lias  made  itself  re- 
sponsible for  her  board  until  she  can  earn  her  own.  A 
King's  Daughter  Society  will  pay  the  physician's  bill  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  her  father's  death  ;  our 
League  must  not  fail  to  fulfil  its  contract.  That  her 
case  is  a  worthy  one  we  are  assured.' 

Robert  Lee  having  resumed  his  seat,  the  President 
asked:  "Are  there  any  plans  as  to  how  we  shall  raise 
this  money?  The  first  quarter's  tuition  bill  must  be  met 
October  the  first." 

Every  one  sat  still.  Indeed  no  one  could  have  believed 
that  these  jolly  boys  and  girls  could  have  ever  gotten  so 
still;  but  in  a  minute  a  hoy's  voice  exclaimed,  "  We  must 
raise  the  money;  that's  a  settled  point;  and  there  is  no 
use  in  trying  any  of  the  old  worn-out  festivals  or  things; 
we  simply  must  get  something  fresh,  something  people 
will  want  to  come  to,  and  something  they  will  spend 
money  at  when  they  do  come." 

"  May  I  make  a  proposition?" 

"  Why  of  course  you  may."  And  every  one  turned 
to  look  at  as  well  as  to  listen  to  Alice  Sutherland.  She 
was  the  most  popular  girl  in  tlie  League;  but  as  she  was 
very  shy,  she  rarely  offered  a  resolution  or  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  discussions,  and  that  she  should  speak  at 
the  present  juncture  was  a  surprise. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  knows  about  every- 
thing; she  has  made  no  end  of  money  for  various  char- 
itable purposes,  and  I  am  sure  she  could  suggest  just  the 
thing  for  us." 

"  Hurrah  for  Alice  Sutherland — hurrah  for  the  lady!" 
shouted  two  or  three  of  the  boys. 

"Order,"  said  the  President,  rising.  "  When  could 
you  see  your  friend?" 

''To-day,  any  time;  she  is  now  visiting  at  our  house. 
Could  you  not  come  and  talk  to  her  yourself,  or  better 
still,  as  this  matter  requires  haste,  all  come,  and  then 
having-  heard  what  she  will  propose,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  us  to  do  but  to  go  ahead." 

This  plan  was  readily  agreed  upon,  and  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  the  Try  League  met  in  the  library  of  Alice 
Sutherland's  home.  Her  friend,  the  visitor,  was  plea- 
santly introduced,  and  told  them  about  a  basket  party, 
adding.  "  You  will  find  it  such  an  easy,  jolly,  and  pretty 
way  to  make  money  that  you  will  all  be  sorry  when  it  is 
over. 

"  Some  older  lady  than  any  of  you  girls  should  be  put 
in  charge.  She  will  direct  and  supervise  the  entire  mat- 
ter. In  that  way  you  may  waive  all  responsibility,  fora 
mature  judgment  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable  in  the 
many  knotty  points  which  are  sure  to  attend  such  affairs. 

"A  basket  party  may  be  given  in  a  hall  or  private 
house,  but  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  by  all  means 
substitute  a  lawn  fora  room,  and  thereby  have  the  cooler 
air,  as  well  as  fascination  that  ever  forms  a  part  of  out- 
door festivities. 

"Hani;-  Japanese  lanterns  along  the  piazzas  of  the 
house,  in  connection  with  the  lawn,  where  the  party  is 
given,  as  also  along  the  walks  of  the  lawn  itself,  and  the 
varied  colored  lights  from  these  will  lend  added  charm  to 
aii  already  bewitching  scene. 

"  Make  preparations  for  one  hundred  people,  or  as 
many  more  as  you  know  are  coming.  You  will  require 
small  tables,  only  large  enough  for  two  persons.  As  you 
will  give  tlie  parly  for  '  Sweet  charity's  sake,'  the  tables, 
chairs,  and  whatsoever  else,  you  will  be  obliged  to  hire 
should  be  furnished  at  a  reduced  price,  if  indeed  not  alto- 
gether given  to  you.  Table-cloths  must  fit  nicely,  and 
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each  of  the  tables  should  be  appropriately 
and  differently  adorned.  lu  the  wealth  of 
the  summer-time  no  excuse  could  possibly 
be  offered  for  lack  of  table  decoration.  Be 
careful  not  to  decorate  too  profusely,  as  then 
there  might  not  be  room  enough  for  eatables. 
But  it  should  be  pretty.  Each  young  lady 
connected  with  the  League  might  make  her- 
self responsible  for  three  or  more  tables;  for 
these  she  must  supply  table-cloths  as  well  as 
embellishment.  The  tables  should  be  placed 
fairly  near  to  each  other,  but  in  no  particu- 
lar forms  other  than  what  seems  to  be  both 
attractive  and  convenient. 

"A  portion  of  the  lawn  should  be  set  apart 
for  speaking,  singing,  and  general  entertain- 
ment purposes.  It  would  not  of  necessity 
require  a  platform,  though  such  could  be  in- 
troduced if  desired.  A  piano,  as  also  two 
large  chairs  and  a  small  round  table  would 
be  required.  If  the  piano  is  not  standing  on 
a  platform  put  a  rug  underneath  it,  and  thus 
prevent  injury  through  dampness  from  the 
grass  or  ground.  At  the  platform  part  of 
the  lawn  use  greater  decoration.  Festoon 
cheese-cloth,  silkoline,or  China  silk  from  tree 
to  tree;  knot  scarfs  or  hangings  into  the 
chair  backs  and  on  the  piano;  possibly,  also, 
a  few  flags  might  prove  helpful.  On  the  ta- 
ble put  a  vase  or  cut-glass  bowl  full  of  flow- 
ers, and  do  not  be  niggardly  with  the  Japan- 
ese lanterns,  but  have  them  grouped  as 
though  you  had  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them. 

"  The  baskets  should  be  uniform  in  size  and 
shape;  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  wide  would  be 
satisfactory.  They  should  have  handles,  but  not  covers. 
Buying  so  large  a  number  would  reduce  their  cost;  the 
price  should  not  exceed  six  cents  apiece,  and  this  bill,  as 
all  others,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  society. 

"  Every  girl  member  of  the  Try  League  should  be  an- 
swerable for  three  baskets;  one  she  will  fill  herself  and 
put  her  visiting-card  inside,  the  other  two  she  will  have 
filled  by  two  older  ladies  than  herself — for  example,  her 
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mother,  aunt,  or  big  cousin — and  they  must  put  their 
visiting-cards  inside.  By  engaging  older  people  for  the 
party  you  will  make  more  money,  as  it  is  the  boys'  fa- 
thers rather  than  the  boys  themselves  who  have  better, 
if  not  over  filled  pocket-books. 

"Each  basket  must  be  decorated — this  may  be  done  by 
paint,  ribbon,  flowers,  etc. — and  each  one  should  know 
her  own  basket.  Sometimes  it  is  pleasant  to  quietly  hint 
which  is  your  basket  to  the  friend  you  would  like  to  buy 
it;  but  this  is  the  occasional  rather  than  the  general  rule. 

"After  the  programme  is  completed,  the  next  thing 
in  order  is  the  sale  of  the  baskets.  This  is  done  by  an 
auctioneer,  previously  engaged.  He  may  be  any  of  the 
young  people's  fathers  or  brothers;  but  whoever  he  is, 
he  should  be  the  best  auctioneer  that  can  possibly  be 
secured.  The  baskets  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
should  be  run  up  as  high  as  possible.  There  is  110  reason, 
if  the  auctioneer  is  clever  and  you  get  the  right  people 
together,  why  some  of  the  baskets  should  not  be  sold  for 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  apiece.  If  two  boys  want  the 
same  basket,  it  is  the  boy  who  offers  the  most  money  who 
will  get  it.  The  gentleman  buying  the  basket  looks  in- 
side, and  reads  the  name  on  the  card,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  auction  invites  the  lady  to  eat  sipper  with  him. 
Should  he  not  be  acquainted  with  her,  he  is  introduced 
by  the  member  of  the  League  who  has  invited  her. 
They  then  proceed  to  one  of  the  tables;  the  gentleman 
seats  the  lady,  who  at  once  undoes  the  basket.  She 
serves  her  friend,  as  also  herself,  for  she  is  now  hostess. 
They  each  make  themselves  as  agreeable  to  the  other  as 
is  possible,  and  thus  have  the  jolliest  as  well  as  the  nicest 
kind  of  a  supper  together. 

"The  question,  what  will  I  put  in  the  basket?  is  answer- 
ed by  whatever  you  would  think  would  make  the  most 
delicious  supper  for  two  people— salads  of  all  kinds,  deli- 
cate dainty  sandwiches,  flaky  rolls  and  biscuit,  jellies, 
berries,  fruits,  olives,  pickled  walnuts,  cake  in  variety, 
bisque  glaces,  charlotte  -  russe,  ambrosia.  Surely  every 
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girl,  no  mailer  how  young,  knows  \vli;il  lasles  good.  Be- 
sides eatables  for  two  people,  provide  n;i|>kms,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  tumblers,  cups.  s:mcers.  and  pliiles. 

"  Water,  tea,  cocoa,  and  collVe  should  l>e  ananged  for 

l)V  (lie  League,  and  passed  to  the  different  tallies. 

"  \Vhrn  supper  is  over,  the  lady  packs  the  dishes,  etc., 
in  a  box  or  basket  which  she  has  provided,  and  gives  the 
decorated  basket  to  the  gentleman  who  lias  eaten  supper 
with  her  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

"As  this  party  is  altogether  an  invitation  affair,  there 
are  really  no  positive  strangers  present,  for  each  lady  must 
have  the  promise  of  a  man  friend  to  buy  a  basket,  if  not 
her  basket,  some  one  else's.  And  if  there  are  not  as  many 
boys  as  girls  in  the  League,  the  girls  must  invite  their 
own  or  some  other  girl's  brother  to  make  the  boys  and 
girls  even. 

"Serve  supper  about  five  o'clock,  and  as  you  have  in- 
vited your  friends  for  three  o'clock,  you  should  provide 
an  entertainment  to  continue  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

"A  two-act  comedy  would  be  very  pleasant.  Should 
you  need  a  curtain,  use  tall  screens.  If  not  tjiis,  give  a 
musical,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  at  which  time 
introduce  several  instruments  —  the  harp,  violin,  banjo, 
mandolin,  and  of  course  the  piano.  Possibly  a  promi- 
nent artist  might  come  to  your  help,  should  any  of  your 
number  know  of  such. 

"The  proper  dress  for  boys  at  this  party  is  light  trou- 
sers, black  coat  and  vest,  or  jacket,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  put  a  boutonniere  bouquet  in  the  left-hand  side  but- 
ton hole.  Girls  should  wear  yellow,  white,  pink,  or  blue 
frocks;  indeed,  any  pretty  summer  costume,  with  broad- 
brimmed  flat  hats  or  jaunty  garden  hats,  trimmed  with 
flowers,  laces,  ribbons. 

"An  invitation  to  this  party  should  be  worded: 

The  Try   League 
requests  your  presence 

at  ii 

Basket   I'aity 
Saturday,  AiiiMi-t    t«entv  ninth, 

from  three  until  six. 

Lawn   :;]!!,  ('lirysilali'  Avenue. 

Auction  of  Baskets. 

"In  order  to  save  money  have  all  the  invitations 
written,  but  use  good  quality  of  white  note  -  paper,  and 
two  envelopes. 

"There  must  be  a  reception  committee  to  receive  all 
the  friends.  This  committee  should  he  six  in  number- 
three  boys  and  three  girls.  Their  duty  would  be  to  pro- 
vide their  guests  with  chairs,  take  care  of  their  wraps, 
umbrellas,  etc.,  and  make  introductions,  so  as  to  have 
all  feel  comfortable  and  at  home. 

"It  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  use  one  or  more 
rooms  in  the  house  connected  with  the  garden  in  which 
the  party  would  be  held.  These  rooms  serving  as  a  place 
for  wraps  or  retirement  in  case  of  need.  An  expert 
maid  should  be  waiting  in  each  room,  and  render  every 
assistance  to  those  who  uill  enter. 

"Suitable  tloral  decorations  should  be  all  over  the 
house,  but  particularly  in  the  hall,  staircase,  and  dress- 
ing-rooms. For  this  use  trailing  vines,  ferns,  and  ground- 
pine,  as  also  woodland  and  Held  llowers  of  every  hue 
and  variety." 


HOW    THE 


••COKNWALLIS"   CHASED    THE 

HOI;M<;T"  i.\ 


BRITAIN'S  policy  of  keeping  a  great  navy 
VJ  alloat  has  always  been  a  dillicult  one  to  carry  out, 
the  difficulty  arising  not  so  much  from  the  building  of 
so  many  ships  as  in  keeping  them  manned  with  their 
proper  number  of  skilful  sailors.  In  lime  of  war  this 
was  particularly  so,  and  all  sorts  of  means  were  resorted 


to  to  fill  her  ships  with  men.  They  were  arrested  as 
vagrants,  kidnapped,  impressed  by  the  press-gang,  and 
even  convicts  were  temporarily  released  to  do  duty  aboard 
ship.  Honest  .lack  Tar  natural!}'  objected  to  associate 
with  such  creatures,  and  the  service  was  not  alwavs  a 
popular  one. 

If  it  was  right  to  take  men  for  the  King's  service  wher- 
ever found,  it  was  of  course  right  to  take  them  from 
merchant  ships  at  sea,  and  a  great  many  American  sailors 
were  impressed  out  of  American  ships  into  English  ones, 
the  only  evidence  against  them  being  that,  they  spoke 
English.  Some  of  the  sailors  thus  treated  grumhlingly 
served  until  a  chance  came  of  running  away,  while  others 
absolutely  refused  to  serve  in  the  war-ships  at  all,  pre- 
ferring the  horrors  of  imprisonment  rather  than  run  the 
chance  of  possibly  fighting  against  their  own  country.* 

Finally  the  impressment  habit  became  so  bold  in  its 
operations  that  we  read  of  the  British  frigate  Leopard 
firing  into  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  just  as  she 
had  left  harbor  in  time  of  peace,  because  she  would  not 
submit  to  be  searched  on  the  first  demand.  Her  decks 
being  cumbered  with  luggage  and  her  batteries  and  crews 
unprepared,  her  commander  at  last  submitted — the  Leop- 
ard taking  from  her  three  men,  one  of  whom  was  hung 
at  Halifax  as  a  deserter. 

Then  it  was  that  the  United  States  blazed  up  in  wrath. 
It  availed  not  that  England  surrendered  some  of  the 
men  she  had  impressed  and  made  promises  of  amend- 
ment. The  outrages  had  been  carried  too  far,  and  some- 
thing besides  protesting  was  to  be  done  about  it.  Con- 
gress declared  war. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  in  this  careful  and  cautious  age 
that  a  young  country  with  but  a  baker's  dozen  of  frigates 
should  thus  boldly  challenge  another  whose  navy  num- 
bered into  the  hundreds.  But  such  was  the  case. 

Although  our  navy  was  small  our  merchant  service 
was  very  large,  and  contained  some  of  the  finest  ships  of 
its  class  afloat.  President  Madison,  while  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain — which  apparently  left  this  great 
marine  property  at  the  mercy  of  England's  fleets — also 
declared  an  embargo  which  effectually  kept  all  those 
merchantmen  from  going  to  sea. 

The  British  Admiral  on  our  coasts  soon  had  a  strong 
line  of  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships  patrolling  the  coast- 
line from  Halifax  to  Florida,  with  the  double  object  of 
capturing  our  merchantmen  when  they  would  at  last 
dare  to  venture  from  out  the  ports  of  Boston.  Providence, 
Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  or  Charleston,  and 
also  of  protecting  the  long  fleets  of  English  merchantmen 
that  streamed  along  our  coasts  from  Cuba  and  the  "West 
Indies,  borne  on  the  broad  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
eastward  to  England. 

That  line  of  merchant  ships  was  to  the  American  sail- 
ors, cooped  up  by  the  embargo,  what  an  orchard  of  ripe 
pippins  would  be  to  a  school  full  of  hungry  boys.  Gel 
<it  if  they  must  somehow,  and  when  they  did.  as  I  am 
about  to  relate,  the  captures  that  the  Americans  made  on 
that  one  line  of  traffic  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
shorten  the  war  that  followed,  and  to  decide  it  in  their 
favor.  Hundreds  of  schooners  and  brigs  were  overhauled. 
Longer  masts  were  put  in,  and  new  sails  bent.  Light 
easily  handled  batteries  grinned  over  their  rails,  backed 
by  a  trusty  "Long  Tom  "  amidships, and  with  picked  crews 
chosen  from  a  thousand  idle  and  impatient  ones  these 
vessels,  authorized  by  "letters  of  marque  and  reprisal" 
from  Congress,  soon  swarmed  out  from  every  harbor, 
river,  and  sound,  and  confronted  the  blockaders  with  an 
entirely  new  and  most  puzzling  situation. 

It  required  no  off-shore  storm  to  scatter  the  blockaders 
and  let  them  out.  Any  dark  night  or  favoring  wind  saw 

*  The  name  of  one  man  is  given  who,  upon  being  impressed  into  an 
English  man-of-war,  went  below,  seized  an  axe,  and  eliopped  his  own 
hand  off.  lie  was  released. 
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them  slipping  down  to 
the  harbor's  iiMiut.li, then 
out  to  the  bar;  then 
when  the  blockaders, 
discovering1  them,  al  lasi 
sought  to  close  in  on 
tin-in,  there  would  be  a 
multitude  instead  <>!'  a 
few.  Small  boats  with 
decoy  lights  running' 
down  the  coast  would 
follow  eagerly  in  chase, 
while  larger  ones,  mak- 
ing pretence  of  too  close 
a  chase,  would  put  back 
to  port,  while  the  real 
privateers  would  be  ere 
daybreak  far  out  to  sea. 
spinning  away  on  their 
journey  in  search  of 
rich  prizes  and  retalia- 
tion. When  Commo- 
dore Rogers  sailed  from 
Sandy  Hook  in  search 
of  the  annual  fleet  of 
British  West-Indiamen, 
it  is  said  he  followed 
them  clear  to  the  coast 
of  England  by  the 
orange  and  banana 
skins  left  floating  in 

their  track;  but  when  the  American  privateers  got  free 
they  could  be  followed  by  the  burning,  drifting  wrecks 
of  ships  they  had  captured  but  had  no  time  to  take  to 
port. 

The  Hornet,  Captain  Riddle,  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
American  man-of-war  schooner  so  successful  in  that  war. 
Meeting  the  British  man-of-war  Peacock,  a  vessel  of  her 
own  size,  she  captured  her,  also  the  Peinjuiii,  after  a  sharp 
fight  of  twenty-two  minutes.  A  short  time  after  this  the 
Hornet,  while  making  her  way  over  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
search  of  fights  or  prizes,  came  near  being  captured  her- 
self. Mistaking  the  line-of-battle-ship  Cornwallis,  74,  for 
a  huge  Indiamaii.  she  was  allowed  to  come  quite  close 
before  she  discovered  her  mistake,  and  the  big  ship  started 
in  chase  of  her.  All  that  night  and  the  next  day  and 
through  the  next  night  did  the  great  two-decker  hunt  the 
little  schooner  as  a  hound  would  a  rabbit.  Sometimes 
the  big  one  would  race  up  so  close  that  her  forecastle 
guns  threw  their  shot  on  board  of  the  schooner,  and  some 
made  holes  in  her  sails. 

At  last  the  seventy-four  got  a  heavy  favoring  breeze 
that  made  every  mast  and  spar  creak,  and  nearly  tore  the 
studding-sails  from  their  booms,  and  hand  over  hand  she 
came  tearing  through  the  ocean  swells,  her  forecastle  guns 
flashing  and  booming  as  if  in  a  giant  shout  of  victory. 
The  Corniritllis  was  known  as  a  very  fast  ship,  but  her 
Captain  knew  her  reputation  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  he  could  capture  the  swift  Yankee  schooner  just  ahead. 
Captain  Biddle  also  knew  the  speed  of  his  craft,  and  would 
have  turned  on  and  fought  the  big  one  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  have  outrun  her  afterward. 

It  was  a  glorious  race.  Through  sunshine  and  shadow, 
through  squalls  and  darkness,  through  night  into  sunrise 
and  broad  daylight  again,  they  held  their  way,  ploughing 
their  tracks  through  the  troughs,  or  sunning  their  copper 
over  the  foam-crested  swells. 

Then  came  the  final  duel.  Night  was  settling  over  the 
ocean  again.  The  wind  was  strengthening,  and  the  big 
one,  with  all  sails  set,  was  booming  and  Hashing  too  dan- 
gerously near  for  Captain  Biddle  to  believe  that  his  tired 
crew  could  stand  another  night,  half  drowned,  on  deck. 
He  gave  an  order,  and  instantly  the  men  sprang  to  the 


SOMETIMES    THE    BIG    ONE    WOULD    THROW    A    SHOT    ON    BOARD    OF 


work  of  lightening  ship.  Splash  after  splash  followed 
the  guns'  crews  as  they  raised  their  trusty  cannon  and 
rolled  them  over  the  rail  into  the  waves. 

"She  moves!  She  moves!"  shout  the  men,  as  one  by 
one  they  go,  until  but  a  single  one  remains. 

"  More  yet!"  cries  Captain  Biddle;  and  shot  and  chains 
and  all  kinds  of  movable  iron-work  are  brought  up  and 
tossed  overboard.  "Still  more!"  shouts  the  Captain  to 
the  Lieutenant.  "Send  over  the  long-boat."  It  seems  a 
shame  to  destroy  such  a  beautiful  craft,  but  the  men  at- 
tack her  with  axes  and  saws,  and  in  a  few  minutes  her 
broken  fragments  stream  far  astern.  "She  is  doing 
finely  now!"  cries  the  Captain;  "but  it  is  not.  enough 
yet.  Send  the  forecastle  over  too."  Then  amid  a  great 
chopping  and  rending  of  planks  the  forecastle  went, 
and  the  waves  were  fairly  alive  with  wreckage;  but  there 
was  a  great  change  in  the  saucy  schooner's  behavior,  for 
as  the  men  threw  themselves  down  on  the  decks  ex- 
hausted after  their  labors,  they  noticed  how  beautifully  the 
Hornet's  sharp  bows  now  lifted  over  the  frothy  seas,  how- 
little  water  she  took  on  board  in  her  wildest  dashes,  and 
how  rapidly  the  seventy-four  was  being  dropped  behind. 
Several  times  during  the  night  they  caught  the  glimmer  of 
her  towering  sails,  but  each  time  she  was  farther  away; 
and  when  at  daybreak  she  was  but  a  speck  upon  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  quartermaster,  looking  at  her  through  his 
'telescope,  announced  that  she  was  taking  in  her  studding- 
sails,  all  hands  knew  that  the  Cornwallis  was  beaten,  and 
a  great  naval  race  was  ended. 


\v  all   the   \\ords  should  have  a  r;i<  <•. 

I'm  certain    that    the    winner 
\Vonhl    he   the   word  I   1m  e   the   must. 

What    is  that  word?      Why, '' Dinner." 

Il    means  so  many,  many   tilings — 
Konst    heel,  and  jiie,  anil   'taters, 

Anil  every  dish   so  fair  anil   tine 
Thaf  to  my   hunger-catt/i s. 

And  \vlien   I   yet    to  lie   a   man. 

As  sure1  as   I'm  a  sinner, 
My  crest   will   lie  a   talde  set, 

My  unit  to   «  ill   lie  "  Dinner." 
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that  tinir  \v;is  mil  reckoned  ••  li.c."  until  long  after  it  ceased  to 
lie  "B.C."  1'ndiiilily  I  he  nn  lurt  n  n.-it  c  In  rile  is  still  wearing  that 
lie  on  his  lielly,  for  it  takes  a  turtle  almost  as  long  as  a  tree  to 
outgrow  a  gash  from  a  knife. 


DEAD  AT  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

E  died  a  few  days  ago  at  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  a  famous 
_L  resident  who  bad  reached  the  very  great  age  of  at  least  two 
hundred  years.  The  figure  is  put  at  two  hundred,  because  no- 
body knows  exactly  what  it  is.  He  himself  was  never  heard  to 
say  a  word  about  it,  or  indeed  about  anything  else,  but  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  life  contented  himself  with  a  wild  hiss 
now  and  then  at  people  and  things  that  did  not  suit  him.  This 
was  a  rare  example  of  total  abstinence,  because  he  heard  three 
or  four  languages  spoken  nearly  every  day  of  his  life.  There  is, 
first,  the  language  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  who  are  kinsmen 
of  the  Malays.  Then  there  arc  the  many  Mutch,  who  live  at 
Colombo  because  their  ancestors  once  ruled  in  the  island  for  a 
century  or  more.  Finally  there  are  the  English,  who  now  own 
Ceylon  and  pretty  nearly  everything  in  it.  including  all  that  is 
left  of  this  oldest  resident.  He  was  already  old  when  the  Eug- 
lish  took  Ceylon  from  the  Dutch  in  17'.Xi,  and  he  has  ever  since 
been  a  sort  of  pensioner  on  the  British  government 

His  silence  of  two  hundred  years  was  not  the  only  curious 
thing  about  this  aged  resident  of  Colombo.  His  skeleton  was 
on  the  outside.  It  was  stuffed  soon  after  his  death,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  in  the  museum  of  the  city  where 
he  was  so  well  known. 

As  you  have  already  guessed,  this  old  fellow  was  a  turtle,  and 
his  portrait  appears  above.  He  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
all  along  of  the  dignity  of  his  name,  which  \\  as  Ti-nlndo  elephan- 
tooms,  I  he  second  half  of  it  being  given  in  honor  of  the  fact  that 
he  \\as  an  elephant  among  turtles.  His  immediate  family  is 
\i-ry  small — so  small  that  few  of  his  relatives  survive  him,  and 
it  is  thought  that  these  will  die  out  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Even  now  the  family  lives  in  only  one  spot  on  the  globe 
— Aldabra  Island,  north  of  Madagascar.  Formerly  there  were  a 
great  many  of  these  Teslndos.  and  trading  vessels  in  the  Indian 
<>,  can  used  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  them  in  order  that  the  crew 
might  lie  sure  of  having  fresh  meat  should  scurvy  break  out  on 
board. 

The  turtle  that  has  just  died  was  one  of  the  largest  of  his 
family,  and  his  shell  \\as  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  but  when  his 
head  and  tail  were  unfolded  from  his  shell  he  was  fully  six  feet 
long.  It  is  said  that  he  was  sent  from  Java  as  a  present  to  a 
Dutch  Governor  of  Ceylon  something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Anyhow,  the  English  took  good  care  of  him  when 
they  came  into  possession  of  him  and  the  island,  and  most  of  the 
time  since  then  he  has  had  a  park  to  live  in.  He  was  a  pet  ot 
the  children,  and  half  a  dozen  of  them  used  to  ride  at  a  time- 
on  his  huge  back.  He  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  however,  and 
seven  men  who  once  tried  to  persuade  him  to  visit  a  show  in 
Colombo  found  that,  compared  to  him,  a  piano  is  an  easy  thing 
to  move.  In  fact,  they  gave  up  trying  to  move  him  at  all,  after 
a  tussle  iu  which  the  turtle  came  out  best. 

Not  long  ago  the  British  government  concluded  to  use  for  a 
dock  the  park  in  which  the  old  fellow  had  lived  for  a  century, 
and  it  was  decided  to  remove  him  to  another  park  a  mile  away 
from  the  shore.  He  was  carried  to  his  new  residence,  but  he 
was  evidently  homesick,  and  after  a  short  illness  he  died.  This 
is  a  pity,  because  people  had  begun  to  think  he  would  live  for- 
ever. The  age  of  turtles  is  an  interest  ing  problem.  Some  peo- 
ple have  a  mania  for  turning  every  turtle  they  see  upon  its  back 
ami  carving  their  initials  and  the  date  on  its  under  side.  The 
•writer  once  knew  of  a  turtle  which  crawled  about  wearing  this 
inscription:  "Pontius  Pilate,  3  B.C."  That  seemed  a  very  re- 
markable turtle,  until  somebody  called  attention  to  the  fact 


A    WISH. 
1   wisn  I  were  my  little  dog: 

For  while  lie  is  a  dumb  thing, 
It  always  seems  to  me  that  he 

Is  laughing  hard  at  something. 


A  TURNABOUT. 

WIIK\  little  Wilbur  saw  Coxcy's  aripy  marching  through  the. 
village  in  which  he  lived,  he  turned  to  his  mother  and  said  he 
thought  the  old  song,  "Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  march- 
ing."ought  to  be  changed  to  ••  Jioys,  boys,  boys,  the  tramps  are 
marching." 


CHOCOLATE  STICKS. 

SMALL  Jack's  father  does  not  smoke,  and  hence  it  was  that 
when  he  saw  his  uncle  smoking  a  cigar  he  was  full  of  wonder. 
Later  on,  in  a  candy  shop,  he  asked  for  "  Some  o'  those  chocolate 
sticks  what  has  smoke  in  'em." 


FRIENDLY  ENEMIES. 

PIE 

And  I 

I  in  not  at  all  agree. 

First  I 
Play  havoc  with  the  pie, 

And  then,  you  see, 
The  pie  takes  hold  and  havoc  plays  with  me. 

A    TREMENDOUS  VIEW. 

"WE  can  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty  from  our  house,"  said  tho 
Youkers  boy,  proudly. 

"We  can  beat  you  there.  We  can  see  the  moon  from  ours," 
retorted  the  boy  from  Boston. 


D  by  F.  S.  Muntnguo. 

A    FAIR    PROPOSITION. 

"!F  YOU'LL  GIVE  MIC  BOMR  OF  THAT  OHOOOLATK  I'LL  GIVE  YOU  A 
BITE  OF  T1IIC  APPLE  I'M  LIKELY  TO  HAVE  NEXT  FALL." 
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AT    THE     CAHERONS'. 

BY  ELLEN   DOUGLAS   DELAND. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Rose's  friends  left  her  in  Rittenliouse  Square 
she  buckled  on  her  skates  again  and  rolled  gayly 
around  the  largest  circle. 

''I  needn't  go  home  just  yet,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  It  can't  be  nearly  half  past  four  yet.  I  don't  see  why 
those  girls  left  so  early.  But  it's  fun  even  aloue. " 

As  she  came  back  to  her  starting-place,  which  was  a 
bench  on  the  farthest  side  of  the  square  from  her  grand- 
mother's house,  a  woman  approached  her.     The  stranger 
was  quietly  dressed  iu   some  dark  material,  and  wore  a 
thick  veil  over  her  face.     There  was  nothing  about  her 
to  attract  attention   but  the  very  heavy  eyebrows   that 
almost  met,  which  could 
be    seen     through     the 
veil. 

"Good  -  afternoon, 
Miss  von  Dalbersdorf," 
said  she,  as  the  little 
girl,  with  feet  close  to- 
gether and  arms  out- 
stretched to  preserve 
her  balance,  drew  up  at 
the  bench. 

Rose  looked  up  in 
great  surprise.  "  Good- 
afternoon,"  she  said, 
politely,  not  knowing 
who  it  was  that  greeted 
her. 

' '  You  do  not  remem- 
ber me.  I  am  the  aunt 
of  Noel." 

"Oh,  so  you  are!" 
exclaimed  Rose,  joyful- 
ly, holding  out  her 
hand.  "I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you,  for  we  haven't 
heard  anything  of  Noel 
for  ever  so  long.  How 
is  he?" 

"Not  very  well,  and 
I  thought  it  would 
make  him  better  to  have 
you  visit  him." 

"I  would  love  to," 
said  Rose,  eagerly. 
"  Hilda  and  I  will  come 
just  as  soon  as  we  can. 
You  see  we  can't  always 
get  off,  for  my  grandmo- 


ther does  not  like  to  have  Noel's  name  spoken  of,  and  so 
it  would  not  do  to  tell  her  where  we  were  going.  It 
isn't  that  she  would  mind  about  your  Noel, "added  the 
child,  fearful  lest  she  should  be  implying  anything  that 
was  rude,  "but  she  lost  a  little  grandson  whose  name 
was  Noel.  He  died  ever  so  long  ago." 

"Ah,  he  died,  n'est-ce  pasT  returned  the  French  wo- 
man. "  But  why  cannot  you  come  this  afternoon  and 
visit  the  little  fellow  ?  He  is  so  triste — what  is  it  that 
you  call  it? — sad,  blue." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  time,"  said  Rose.  "  My  grand- 
mother told  me  to  come  in  at  half  past  four." 

"And  it  is  now  but  three  and  a  half,"  said  the  woman. 
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"Is  thai  all;"  asked  Ko>e,  niucli  surprised.  \\liy. 

then.  I  suppose  I  could  go  lint  I  had  Letter  lell  Hilda 
where  I  am  go 

"And  M>  lake  the  ri-k  of  having  the  grandmother 
hear?  No,  no,  nol  so.  < 'ome  \\illi  me  no\v.  I  have  a 
hansom  around  the  corner,  and  I  will  command  (lie 
man.  \'i!r .'  rile'  and,  roilf't.'  we  are  there!  lias  the 

little  one  ever  driven  in  a  hansom?     X<>.'    All,  come  then ; 

i(   is  grand." 

She  helped  Rose  unbuckle  her  skates,  and  hurried  her 
oil'  almost  before  I  IK-  child  could  realize  what  she  was 
doing.  She  knew  that  it  wa  not  right  for  her  to  go  with- 
out permission  even  I'n.in  Hilda,  hut  Rose  loved  excite 
ment,  and  she  wanted  to  see  Noel,  and  it  would  be  such 
fun  to  drive  in  a  hansom.  So  she  yielded  to  temptation, 
and  departed  with  her  new  old  friend. 

"  I  don't,  know  your  name,"  said  Rose,  shyly. 
"  Noel  calls  me  fcinfc.  and  you  might  do  the  same." 
"Thai  is  French  for  aunt,  isn't  it?     But  you   are  not 
my  aunt." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  said  the  "aunt."  Her  name 
was  D'Achette,  but  she  did  not  choose  that  Rose  should 
know  it — at  least  not  at  present.  Tilings  might  go  wrong, 
she  said  to  herself.  "That  is  nothing.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  niece,  and  you  will  call  me  taiite  to  make  me 
think  that  I  have  one,  will  you  not,  my  dear  '." 

"How  very  funny,"  thought  Rose.  "Noel's  aunt  is 
ever  so  much  nicer  than  she  used  to  be  to  us  on  board 
the  ship.  Perhaps  the  motion  made  her  cross.  I  hope 
she  has  grown  kinder  about  Noel." 

Mademoiselle  helped  her  companion  into  the  hansom, 
gave  an  order  in  a  low  tone  to  the  driver,  and  then 
stepped  in  herself.  The  doors  were  shut  to  on  them,  the 
glass  windows  were  closed,  and  away  they  went,  rattling 
on  and  off  the  car  tracks  as  only  a  Philadelphia  haii- 
som  can.  Rose  thought  it  was  delightful — a  thousand 
times  more  exciting  than  being  rolled  along  in  her  grand- 
mother's luxurious  carriage 

"Is  this  the  way  yon  go?"  she  asked,  as  they  turned 
into  Market  Street  and  went  over  the  bridge.  "You 
used  to  live — "  and  then  she  stopped,  remembering  that 
Noel  had  asked  them  not  to  tell  his  aunt  that  they  had 
been  to  see  him. 

"  This  is  the  way,"  replied  Mile.  d'Achette,  "  and  to  get 
there  quickly  we  leave  the  hansom  and  enter  the 
train." 

And  to  Rose's  astonishment  the  hansom  drew  up  at  a 
railroad  station.  "  Powelton  Avenue"  was  the  name 
printed  on  it  in  large  letters. 

"There  is  Noel  now,"  she  cried,  pointing  to  the  boy, 
who  sat  amid  bags,  shawls,  and  luggage  of  all  kinds  on 
the  station  platform. 

"  And  here  is  our  train,  my  dears,"  exclaimed  her  new7 
aunt. 

The  great  engine  came  puffing  along,  and  drew  up  for 
a  moment  at  the  station. 

"  Express  for  New  York,"  shouted  the  brakeman.  "No 
stop  before  Jersey  City." 

"Miss — Miss  Taitte,  do  you  hear?"  cried  Rose,  bewil- 
dered. "This  can't  be  our  train  !" 

'•  Oil  yes,  it  is.      Vite,  allez  nite!" 

And  they  were  hurried  in,  and  all  sat  down.  Rose  and 
Mile.  d'Achette  together  and  Noel  in  front. 

"Is  this  the  way  to  your  home.  Noel?"  asked  Rose, 
leaning  forward. 

"  Yes,  to  our  new  home,  and  I'm  so  glad  you  are  going 
with  us.  Rose." 

"But  the  man  said  New  York."  said  Rose,  turning  to 
her  neighbor. 

"Oh,  you  misunderstood.  You  are — what  do  you  call 
it?— all  right.  You  are  safe." 

"But  I  didn't  misunderstand,"  persisted  Rose.  "He 
said,  'This  train  for  New  York.'  " 


Her  voice  grew  louder,  and  the  French  woman  looked 
around  apprehensively. 

"1  will  tell  you  something,"  she  whispered.  "I  have 
carried  ><"'  "'1'  to  spend  the  night,  with  us.  1 — I  sent  a 
message  to  your  grandmother  by  the  hansom  driver 

A  lie  to  Marie  d'Aebetle  was  as  easy  as  breathing. 

"Grandmother  will  not  like  it,"  said  I  lose,  looking  at 

her  solemn  I  \  .       "She  never  allows  us  to  spend  the  mi;  lit 
anywhere,  and  you  ought  not  to  have  taken  me  away." 

Miss  d'Achette  would  say  no  more,  and  Rose  herself 
did  not  feel  like  talking.  This  was  the  most  terrible 
thing  she  had  ever  known.  She  had  never  been  sepa- 
rated  from  Hildegarde  before.  How  could  she  pass  a 
night  without  her?  And  she  had  done  very  wrong  to 
come  without  permission.  Slowly  the  tears  gathered. 
She  looked  out  of  the  window,  but  she  could  see  nothing 
for  the  blinding  mist  that  was  in  her  eyes.  She  furtively 
put  up  her  handkerchief.  It  would  not  do  to  let  the 
aunt  and  Noel  see  her  cry,  for  they  would  think  she  did 
not  want  to  come,  and  Rose  was  a  kind-hearted  little  soul, 
unwilling  to  give  pain  to  any  one. 

But  she  did  wish  that  the  aunt  had  not  carried  her  off 
in  this  way,  and  she  resolved  never  again  to  do  anything 
without  asking  permission. 

"For  I  know  grandmother  will  not  like  it,"  she  thought; 
"and  oh,  I  want  Hilda!" 

When  they  were  almost  at  their  journey's  end  she 
suddenly  exclaimed  aloud, 

"I've  left  my  roller-skates  in  the  hansom!" 
"Too  bad!  too  bad!"  cried  the  aunt,  angrily,  and  then 
controlled  herself;  but  she  muttered  in  French,  "a  clew 
for  them  !" 

Noel,  seeing  that  Rose  did  not  care  to  talk,  after  one 
or  two  attempts  at  conversation,  contented  himself  with 
lool;ing  out  of  the  window,  and  after  a  while  the  journey 
came  to  an  end,  and  they  had  reached  Jersey  City. 

They  did  not  cross  the  ferry  to  New  York,  but  went  to 
a  boarding-house  not  far  from  the  station,  a  dreary  place, 
and  as  Rose  looked  about  her  she  fell  more  homesick  than 
ever.  It  had  begun  to  rain,  and  all  night  the  storm  con- 
tinued, the  wind  howling  furiously. 

Rose  shared  the  French  woman's  room,  and  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep,  burying  her  face  in  the  pillow  that  she 
might  not  be  heard  or  seen,  and  thinking  of  Hildegarde, 
and  her  grandmother,  and  all  the  dear  familiar  things  at 
home.  It  was  almost  as  bad  as  when  papa  died,  except 
that  there  was  the  terrible  knowledge  that  they  should 
never  see  their  father  again  in  this  world,  while  in  this 
case  she  was  to  go  back  the  next  day. 

After  breakfast  Mile.  d'Achette  announced  that  she  was 
going  over  to  New  York. 

"  But  when  am  I  to  go  back  to  Philadelphia?"  asked 
Rose,  who  hoped  to  start  at  once. 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  later  in  the  day.  I  will  return  be- 
fore many  hours,  say  at  eleven  of  the  clock,  and  conduct 
you  to  the  train." 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  not  go  back,"  sighed  Noel,  when 
the  door  closed  on  his  aunt,  and  they  were  alone.  "  It  is 
so  much  nicer  when  you  are  here." 

"But  I  could  not  leave  Hilda  and  Uncle  Phil  and  my 
grandmother,"  explained  Rose.  "You  know  they  are 
my  own  relations.  And  besides,  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  without  asking." 

"  It  is  nice   to   have  relations,"  said  Noel,   wistfully. 
"  Do  you  know,  sometimes  I  think  tante  is  not  related 
to  me  at  all,  she  acts  so  strangely  to  me." 
"What  does  she  do?" 

"Oh,  she's  cross,  and  sometimes  she  says  she  wishes 
she  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  me,  and  that  I've 
brought  her  nothing  but  bad  luck." 

"Weren't  you  surprised  when  you  saw  me  yester- 
day?" 

"  No;  for  she  said  she  was  going  to  get  you,  and  she 
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always  manages  things.  I  didn't  know  whether  your 
grandmother  would  lot  you  come,  but  when  I  said  thai, 
tantesaid:  'She'll  come.  J  can  manage  the  grandmother. 
I've  done  it  before.'  I  do  wonder  what  she  meant,. " 

"So  ili >  I,"  .said  Kosr.  "She  didn't  ask  her  yesterday 
if  I  could  come.  I  didn't  know  she  had  ever  seen  my 
grandmother." 

"  Neither  did  I,"  said  Noel.  "Do  you  know,  Rose," 
edging  up  to  her  on  the  sofa  whore  they  were  sitting,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  contidential  tone,  "sometimes  I  think 
tante  is  a  little,  just  a  little  bit— crazy  !'' 

"  Oh!"  cried  Rose,  "  how  dreadful  !   Aren't  you  afraid?" 

"No,  I'm  not  afraid, "said  Noel,  somewhat  scornfully. 
"Boys  oughtn't  to  be  afraid.  But  it  isn't  very  nice  to  go 
around  with  a  cra/y  relation." 

"I  should  think  not.,"  said  Rose,  sympathetically;  and 
then  she  could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  say.  It 
really  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  have  a  crazy  relative; 
and  she  did  not  think  it  would  he  pleasant  to  go  back  to 
Philadelphia  with  such  a  person;  she  supposed  that  the 
aunt  would  accompany  her.  It  might  be  dangerous.  She 
had  heard  of  insane  people  doing  very  dreadful  things. 
The  clock  on  a  neighboring  church  struck  eleven. 

"There,  it  is  time  for  her  to  come  hack,"  said  Rose, 
apprehensively. 

"I  don't  believe  she'll  come  all  day,"  remarked  Noel, 
drumming  on  the  window  as  he  looked  out  at  the  wet 
streets.. 

Rose  joined  him  there.      "What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Because  half  the  time  she  never  does.  Rose,  I'm 
going  to  suggest  something-." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Let's  run  away  !" 

"Noel!     Can  we?" 

"Why  not?  I've  often  thought  of  doing  it,  but  I 
didn't  know  where  to  go,  exactly.  I've  been  waiting'  till 
I  got  a  little  bigger,  and  then  I  thought  I'd  run  away  to 
sea.  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
stand  it.  The  trouble  is  I  never  have  any  money.  Have 
you  got  any?  We  ought  to  have  some  to  got  away." 

Rose  felt  in  her  pocket.      "Yes;  here  is  my  purse.'' 

She  brought  it  out  and  opened  it.  There  was  an  un- 
usual amount  of  money  in  it.  She  poured  the  contents 
on  the  table,  and  the  children  counted  them  over. 

"  Ge  whiskers!  What  a  lot  of  money!"  exclaimed 
Noel.  "Do  you  always  have  as  much  as  this?" 

"Oh  dear  no!  Some  of  it  is  Hilda's,  and  two  dollars 
Uncle  Phil  gave  me  yesterday  morning." 

"It  is  a  lucky  thing  tante  did  not  know  you  had  it. 
She  would  have  taken  it." 

"Would  she  steal!"  asked  Rose,  in  horrified  tones. 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  she  would  really  steal,"  said 
Noel,  fearing  that  it  was  not  quite  the  right  thing  for  him 
to  give  his  relative  such  a  character,  "but  she  might 
have  borrowed  it  of  you.  It's  about  five  dollars  alto- 
gether." 

"Will  that  take  us  back  to  Philadelphia?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  think  so.  But,  Rose,  if  I  go  to 
Philadelphia,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  when  I  get  there." 

"Come  to  our  house,"  said  Rose,  promptly,  "and  Un- 
cle Phil  will  help  you.  Oh,  but  I  forgot!"  And  she 
stopped  abruptly. 

"  What's  the  matter?" 

"It's  your  name.  Grandmother  does  not  like  it,  you 
know,  on  account  of  our  little  cousin  that  died." 

"  Couldn't  you  call  me  some  other  name?"  asked  Noel. 
"  I  wouldn't  mind  a  bit."  A  name  seemed  a  small  affair 
when  compared  with  freedom.  "Call  me  .Tack.  And 
you  had  better  begin  right  away,  so  as  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  it!" 

"Very  well.  But  do  you  really  think  we  can  get 
away,  Noel — I  mean  Jack?" 

"Of  course  we  can,"  said  the  boy,  stoutly. 


"I — I'm  a  little  afraid,"  said  Rose.  "She  may  come 
hack  and  catch  us." 

"No.  she  won't.  I  know  her.  She's  away  for  all 
day.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  Rose.  You  needn't  be  afraid. 
And  you'd  better  let,  me  carry  the  money,  as  I'm  older 
and  a  boy." 

His  true  nature,  hitherto  cowed  and  repressed  by  the 
influence  of  his  aunt,  was  beginning  to  assert  itself. 

"And,  Rose,  I'll  toll  you  something  else.  I  don't  be- 
lieve tante  would  let  you  go  back  to  Philadelphia.  She 
told  me  she  was  going  to  trv  and  keep  you  a  long  time. 
And  then  she  muttered  to^iierself,  '  An  old  grudge,'  or 
something  like  that,  only  she  was  speaking  French.  I 
tell  you,  she's  crazy." 

"Oh,  Noel,  let's  hurry!     Don't  wait  another  minute." 

And  in  five  minutes  they  were  in  the  street.  Where 
to  go  was  the  next  question. 

"Ask  that  policeman,"  suggested  Rose. 

"No,  we  had  better  not  do  that,  for  if  tante  should 
come  home  and  iind  us  gone  she  might  go  out  and  ask 
the  policeman  if  he  had  seen  us.  Let's  go  around  this 
corner  and  get  away  from  him  as  quickly  as  possible." 

So  they  hastened  away  from  the  dangerous  locality, 
and  coming  to  a  drug  store,  they  went  in  to  inquire  the 
way. 

"  We  want  a  train  for  Philadelphia,"  said  Noel,  boldly. 
"  Where  is  the  station?" 

The  clerk  directed  him,  and  very  soon  they  had  reached 
the  place,  and  Noel  was  standing  at  the  ticket-office, 
Rose  next  to  him. 

"Two  tickets  to  Philadelphia.  I  say,  though.  Rose, 
you're  not  twelve  years  old,  are  you?" 

"No,  I'm  only  eleven." 

"  A  ticket  and  a  half,  then,"  said  he  to  the  ticket  agent. 
"  You  see,  I  saved  a  lot  of  money  that  way,"  he  remarked, 
as  they  walked  on,  "and,  Rose,  I'll  pay  you  back  the 
money  for  my  ticket  just  as  soon  as  I  can  got  some  work. 
I've  only  borrowed  it  of  you." 

They  found  that  there  was  no  train  until  one  o'clock, 
which  was  a  great  disappointment.  However,  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  nothing  to  do  but  sit  anil  wait.  But 
suppose  tuiiti'  should  come  in  search  of  them!  They  sat 
in  a  dark  corner  of  the  station  behind  a  door,  anxiously 
looking  at  every  one  who  passed  through  the  room. 

She  did  not  come,  and  at  last  the  hands  on  the  big- 
clock  had  travelled  slowly  around,  and  it  -was  almost 
time  for  them  to  start. 

"  I'm  awful  hungry,  Noel — I  mean  Jack,"  said  Rose. 

"  So  am  I,  but  I  don't  know  whether  we  had  better 
spend  any  money  on  food.  We've  only  got  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  left." 

"  Oh,  that's  plenty,"  exclaimed  Rose.  So  they  bought 
some  sandwiches,  and  when  they  were  safely  seated  in 
the  car  they  began  to  eat  them.  But  Rose  did  not  feel 
quite  happy  until  the  train  moved.  As  they  glided  out 
of  the  station  and  through  the  streets  of  Jersey  City  she 
knew  that  there  was  no  danger  now  of  being  overtaken 
by  that  very  peculiar  person  called  finite,  and  that  they 
were  safe. 

"  What  a  lot  of  water  there  is  everywhere!"  said  she, 
after  a  lime,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  Yes.  There  has  been  so  much  rain,"  said  Noel.  He 
had  expended  two  cents  on  a  newspaper,  and  was  reading 
it  with  quite  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world.  "  There  are 
floods  everywhere,  and  the  telegraph  poles  are  all  down 
from  the  wind." 

"There  are  regular  lakes  out  there.  Do  look,  Noel — 
Jack!  And  how  slowly  the  train  is  going!" 

It  was  going  slowly,  and  every  now  and  then  would 
stop,  presently  moving-  again  for  a  short  distance.  Fi- 
nally it  halted  for  a  long  time. 

People  left  their  seats  and  crowded  to  the  platforms. 
Noel  opened  the  window  and  looked  out. 
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"  Why,  look,  Rose !"  lie  cried.  "We 
are  in  a  sea  of  water!  It  must  be  a 
foot  deep,  and  it  is  just  like  waves." 

And  true  enough  the  river  at  Bristol 
had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  tracks 
were  completely  under  water. 

"I  dare  say  we  shall  have  to  wait 
here  all  night,"  they  heard  one  of  the 
passengers  say  as  lie  returned  to  his  seat. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Rose,  "how  dread- 
ful! And  I  am  so  hungry. " 

"So  am  I,"  said  Noel 

"And  grandmother  will  be  so  wor- 
ried. And — and  Noel,  perhaps  your 
aunt  will  catch  us !" 

"No,  she  won't,"  said  Noel,  reassur- 
ingly. "She  couldn't  get  through  the 

flood." 

Outside  it  had  begun  to  rain  again, 
and  the  water  washed  up  against  the 
side  of  the  car.  It  was  exactly  as  if 
1 1  icy  were  at  sea. 

Slowly  the  hours  wore  away.     Boys 

came  through  the  train  with  baskets  of  sandwiches,  for 
which  they  charged  such  high  prices  that  Noel  and  Rose 
could  afford  but  one  apiece. 

It  grew  dark  out-of-doors,  though  the  car  was  lighted. 
Tired  and  hungry,  the  children  leaned  their  heads  back, 
and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

They  were  awakened  by  the  conductor,  who  shouted: 

"Passengers  for  Philadelphia  will  go  the  rest  of  the 
way  by  steamboat  on  the  Delaware.  Carriages  are  wait- 
ing to  take  them  to  the  wharf.  Step  lively,  please!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE   SAME  THING    OVER   AGAIN. 

BY  JAMES  BARNES. 

IONG  years  ago  a  knight  who  rode  forth  to  battle  was 
J  supposed  to  be  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Perhaps 
he  was.  We  read  of  valorous  deeds  in  every  old  bit  of 
verse,  and  the  history  of  the  age  of  chivalry  is  full  of 
him.  He  slew  foemen  by  the  score,  he  was  always  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  there  was  only  one  thing  he 
could  not  do — get  up  if  he  fell  down.  Some  of  the  deadly 
blows  that  struck  him  rang  off  his  heavy  armor  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  blows  of  a  hammer  would  ring  off 
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an  iron  boiler.  Now  perhaps  all  this  had  something  to 
do  with  his  valorous  deeds,  and  may  account  for  the 
many  foemen  slain,  and  it  certainly  does  account  for  his 
remaining  alive  so  very  often.  They  say  that  a  knight 
in  armor  was  as  good  as  twelve  men  without  it,  and  that 
as  long  as  he  could  stay  on  his  horse  or  keep  his  feet 
he  was  safe  from  the  ordinary  weapons  of  those  days. 
It  is  proof  enough  to  say  that  in  a  battle  in  France  fifty 
armed  knights  on  a  side  fought  throughout  an  afternoon, 
and  not  a  single  one  was  killed.  Therefore  we  must 
"infer  that  they  stopped  from  lack  of  breath,  or  perhaps 
the  game  may  have  been  called  "on  account  of  dark- 
ness ";  who  knows? 

With  the  advent  of  gunpowder  things  changed. 
Armor  gradually  went  out  of  fashion.  It  was  no  use. 
Bullets  went  through  it,  and  came  out  the  other  side;  so 
helmet  and  cuirass,  shield,  targe,  buckler,  greaves,  and 
chain-shirt  were  used  only  for  show,  or  to  decorate  ar- 
morial halls.  Nothing  could  stand  before  the  swift- 
speeding  unseen  bullet — and  perhaps  the  knights  became 
braver  than  ever — many  more  were  killed  in  battle. 

In  naval  circles,  after  the  little  iron-clad  Mmu'tor  fought 
the  iron-clad  Merrimac  wooden  ships  of  war  practically 
ceased  to  be  built.  Every  nation  turned  its  attention  to 
building  impenetrable  bulwarks,  and  then  guns  were 
built  to  pierce  them,  and  then  thicker  armor  was  made, 
and  then  heavier  guns,  and  so  on,  hammer  and  tongs, 
they  are  fighting  it  out  to  this  day.  Now  they  are 
building  ships  fast  enough  to  run  away  from  each  other, 
which  seems  the  only  way  to  stop  this  game  of  Everlast- 
ing 

But  the  powers  of  invention  are  most  wonderful. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  steel-pointed  bullet  that  pene- 
trates two  feet  six  inches  of  solid  oak  being  stopped  by  a 
stiff  pad  of  felt  and  some  other  composition;  not  only 
stopped,  but  all  crumbled  out  of  shape  ?  This  has  been 
done,  and  a  little  tailor  of  Manheim,  Germany,  is  the 
inventor. 

His  name  is  Dowe.  Like  almost  all  inventors  no  one 
believed  him  at  first,  and  every  one  was  too  busy  to  listen 
to  his  talk.  When  he  wished  to  put  on  his  bullet  proof 
vest,  and  stand  up  to  be  shot  at,  they  all  laughed,  and 
thought  that  the  tailor  was  crazy.  At  last  he  persuaded 
some  one  to  take  a  shot  at  him,  and  lo,  and  behold,  there 
was  Herr  Dowe  bowing  through  the  smoke  of  the  rifle 
all  unharmed,  and  as  smiling  as  an  Aunt  Sally  at  a  fair. 
Of  course  people  believed  him  after  that,  and  everybody 
said,  "We  thought  there  was  something  in  it;  but  we 
did  not  know."  Lots  of  other  people  wrote  letters  saying 
that  they  had  invented  the  same  thing  years  before,  and 
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scores  of  imitators  started  up  on  every  side.  Before 
very  long  the  army  people— who  hate  to  have  other  per- 
sons invent  things — took  up  the  subject,  and  Herr  Dowe 
\\:is  given  an  official  trial  before  prominent  German 
ollicers.  They  were  most  sceptical,  and  would  not  let 
the  anxious  little  tailor  don  his  heavy  waistcoat,  and 
make  a  target  of  himself.  They  carefully  put  it  on  a 
plaster  statue,  and  blazed  away.  "  Ach  !"  said  the  G<>nu;ui 
officers,  when  the  smoke  cleared — "  ach !  the  tailor  does 
not  lie."  Then  they  put  the  shield  on  a  horse,  and  tired 
directly  at  his  side.  The  animal  went  on  eating,  all  un- 
conscious that  a  great  many  spectators  expected  him  to 
pitch  forward  and  die  on  the  spot;  he  was  as  unmoved 
as  a  deaf  man  at  a  pathetic  sermon.  It  was  Mr.  Dowe's 
turn  after  that,  and  they  shot  at  him,  and  he  smiled,  and 
they  shot  again,  and  he  smiled  again. 

The  breast-plate  that  Herr  Dowe  invented  is  made  of 
felt  and  metal,  it  is  supposed,  but  of  course  he  doesn't  tell 
any  one  just  how  it  is  made;  it  weighs  about  ten  pounds, 
and  is  inflexible.  The  bullet  does  not  glance,  but  tears 
itself  to  pieces  in  the  cloth,  and  the  blow  is  softened  by  the 
gradual  impeding  of  the  speed,  so  that  there  is  little  shock 
to  the  wearer;  in  fact,  Herr  Dowe  says  he  kumrx  \\  hen  he 
is  hit,  and  that  is  all.  What  the  German  army  will  do 
with  the  shield  remains  to  be  seen.  Its  inventor  is  now  in 
England,  and  the  other  day  gave  an  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don. Several  Englishmen  wished  to  try  their  own  pet 
rifles,  and  many  supposed  that  a  bullet  that  would  go 
through  the  tough  hide  of  an  elephant  would  certainly 
pierce  three  inches  of  anything  but  solid  steel.  Elephant 
rille,  express  rifle,  Martini-Henry,  and  Lee-Metford  (the 
two  latter  being  the  army  rifles  of  Great  Britian),  each 
one  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  experiment  (so  far  as 
Herr  Dowe  goes)  was  a  great  success.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  present,  refused  to  allow  any  one 
to  be  shot  at,  although  Admiral  Saumerez,  one  of  the 
committee,  volunteered  to  stand  up  like  a  man  and  run 
the  risk.  The  little  tailor  almost  shed  tears  of  disap- 
pointment because  they  would  not  let  him  take  his 
favorite  role.  The  horse,  however,  was  again  brought 
on,  and  I  suspect  wondered  what  it  was  all  about,  for  he 
never  seemed  to  know  whether  to  go  to  sleep  or  to  prance 
about,  and  the  bullets  did  not  alarm  him. 

What  they  will  do  with  this  new  invention  is  a  prob- 
lem; if  they  can  make  it  light  enough  to  wear,  it  may 
change  the  style  of  fighting,  and  they  will  have  to  build 
rifles  to  pierce  it.  Then  comes  the  thicker  armor  again, 
you  see.  In  Berlin  in  the  great  army  museum  there  is  a 
cuirass  (a  breast-plate  and  back-plate)  that  is  perforated 
through  and  through  by  thirteen  bullets.  They  took  it 
off  a  poor  French  cavalryman,  who  was  dead  on  the 
field  where  his  squadron  had  charged  on  a  line  of  in- 
trenched infantry.  If  he  had  had  on  a  Dowe  shield  he 
might  have  thought  it  a  joke.  Perhaps  they  may  get 
tired  spending  money  on  war,  and  armor,  and  great  guns, 
and  stop  fighting.  I  say  again — who  knows? 


for  success  in  polar  ventures,  though  never  quite  sure,  is 
less  uncertain  than  it  used  to  be. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  and  important  among 
them  is  the  amount  of  thought  given  at  present  to  equip- 


IIOW   POLAR   EXPEDITIONS  ARE   EQUIPPED. 

BY  FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  M.D., 
SURGEON  OF  THE  PEAKY  EXPEDITION  OF  1891-3. 

rilHE  frigid  zones  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
1_  tion  nowadays.  At  this  moment  two  exploring  parties 
are  in  the  extreme  north,  two  others  are  ready  to  start 
for  the  arctic  regions  this  summer,  two  more  are  prepar- 
ing to  set  forth  thither  by-and-by,  and  the  plans  of  two 
expeditions  to  the  antarctic  are  announced.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  are  full  of  polar  questions.  ScientiHc  men 
are  discussing  them,  and  there  is  a  general  opinion  that 
now  is  the  time  when  important  things  are  to  be  dis- 
covered concerning  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  our  globe, 
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ment.  The  leader  of  a  polar  expedition  in  these  days 
must  be  something  more  than  a  brave  man,  sagacious  in 
dealing  with  emergencies.  He  must  be  one  who  can  sit 
down  at  home,  and  foreseeing  the  adverse  conditions  that 
lie  is  likely  to  meet,  can  either  make  plans  to  avoid  them, 
or  prepare  apparatus  with  which  to  overcome  them. 

It  is  the  best-equipped  expedition  that  is  most  success- 
ful. Therefore,  in  order  properly  to  fit  out  a  party  for 
exploration,  the  leader  must  be  an  expert  on  two  sub- 
jects: first,  he  should  know  what  the  conditions  are  in 
the  regions  to  which  he  is  going;  second,  he  must  know 
his  equipment,  and  how  it  will  work  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

This  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  off-hand.  The 
outfit  of  an  expedition  for  arctic  or  antarctic  service 
represents  years  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  leader.  Al- 
most every  expedition  attacks  the  polar  fastnesses  by  a 
route  of  its  own  or  in  a  manner  of  its  own;  therefore 
almost  every  expedition  has  its  own  personal  equipment 
especially  invented.  Nansen,  now  in  the  waters  north  of 
Siberia,  purposes  to  allow  a  current  to  carry  his  ship 
across  the  polar  sea;  therefore  he  has  had  built  a  vessel 
with  sloping  sides,  so  that  the  ice-floes  that  choke  those 
seas  pressing  against  the  vessel  may  not  crush  her,  but 
may  rather  slide  under  her  and  raise  her  out  of  the 
water.  Lieutenant  Peary  wishes  to  cross  the  snow-rap 
of  Greenland;  therefore  he  has  provided  himself  with 
Norwegian  and  other  snow-shoes,  sledges,  and  dogs. 

But  there  are  certain  things  with  which  every  party 
meaning  to  penetrate  into  the  regions  of  cold  must  be 
supplied.  Not  one  of  them  must  be  forgotten,  for  it 
could  not  be  replaced.  Demanding,  as  it  does,  incessant 
watching-  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  preparation  for  a 
polar  voyage  is  the  hardest  sort  of  packing  in  the  world. 
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1'erhaps  1  cannot  give  an  account 
of  it  more,  easily  than  by  describ 
ing  in  !i  few  words  part  of  tli<> 
oullit  of  t  lie  expedil  ion  u  liicli  I 
am  to  organi/,e  to  attack  (lie  ant- 
arcl  ic  <'onlini'nl. 

Having  determined  to  go  to  tin- 
far  south.  1  ask  myself  lirst, 
"  \Vlia1.  is  my  olijeet  in  t.his  ex- 
pedition?' 1  answer  myself:  To 
spend  a  winter  in  taking  meteoro- 
logical and  other  scientific  obser 
rations  beneath  the  antarctic  cir- 
cle. To  inspect,  the  ice  of  tin-  ant 

arctic  < tinent,  and  to  undertake 

a  journey  over  it  toward  (lie  south. 
To  learn  something  about  the  ge- 
ology and  geography  of  the  sup- 
posed continent.  Of  course  the 
n.'xt  question  is,  "  How  shall  I  get 
there?"  and  to  answer  that  in- 
volves a  consideration  of  the  con- 
ditions which  I  am  to  meet.  The 
antarctic  land  masses  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  waste  of  wild  seas, 
so  I  shall  have  to  have  a  vessel, 
and  this  sea  is  full  of  ice-floes 
which  grind  powerfully  against 
each  other,  so  the  vessel  must  be 
specially  braced,  lest  being 
caught  between  two  ice-fields  ap- 
proaching one  another  she  be 
crushed. 

Once  there,  how  shall  I  keep  myself  supplied  with  the 
three  essentials  of  life — food,  heat,  and  shelter?  Now  I 
am  brought  to  consider  still  more  closely  the  state  of  the 
antarctic  atmosphere  and  the  land  conditions  of  the  far 
south.  The  first  is  unproductiveness.  The  second 
is  isolation.  I  cannot  rely  on  finding  the  means  of  pre- 
serving a  comfortable  existence  down  there,  and  I  can- 
not come  back  to  the  nearest  inhabited  country  for  things 
that  I  want,  because  the  nearest  inhabited  land  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  more  from  where  I  am  going;  therefore  I 
must  take  with  me  everything  that  I  am  to  require,  from 
pins  and  pencils  to  roast  beef  and  confectionery.  Most 
arctic  expeditions  can  rely  on  finding  fresh  meat,  and  in 
summer,  scurvy-grass  in  the  valleys.  I  cannot  depend 
on  picking  up  any  food  supply  as  I  go,  though  I  may 
find  a  whale  or  two,  and  undoubtedly  shall  be  able  to 
provide  myself  with  plenty  of  albatross.  Of  course  there 
will  be  seal,  porpoise,  and  perhaps  narwhal;  but  though 
I  am  prepared  to  eat.  whale  in  case  of  emergency.  I  pre- 
fer dainties,  and  therefore  I  shall  take  a  liberal  supply 
with  me. 

So  far  as  shelter  goes,  we  could  live  in  the  ship  or 
build  a  snow  hut;  but  life  in  a  ship  surrounded  by  grind- 
ing ice-floes  is  precarious,  and  life  in  a  snow  hut  is  some- 
times uncomfortable',  and  so  I  shall  seek  land,  build  a 
house,  and  probably  send  back  my  ship  to  South  America, 
with  instructions  to  return  for  me  after  the  winter  shall 
be  over.  The  lumber  for  the  house  I  must  take  with  me, 
for  no  trees  grow  below  the  polar  circles.  Everything 
that  I  need,  then,  must  go  with  me  in  the  ship;  and 
since  I  am  to  need  many  (lungs,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
vessel  is  limited,  it  follows  that  each  article  must  be 
as  compact  as  possible  in  form.  It  must  combine  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  with  the  minimum  of  bulk  and 

\\  eight. 

Everything  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  pass 
through  intense  cold  without  changing  its  character. 
This  applies  chiefly  to  the  food  and  the  instruments  of 
observation,  which  must  give  accurate  results  in  all  tem- 
peratures. 


And  now  for  details.  The  lirst  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  vessel.  The  best  vessels  for  navigation  in  the-  ice 
are  wooden  steamships,  not  too  large,  and  strongly  braced 
The  steam  whaling  ships  of  the  fleet  that  goes  to  Lan- 
caster Sound  every  spring  are  built  for  arctic  work;  their 
bows  for  seven  or  eight,  feel  aft  are  almost  solid  with 
braces,  so  that  if  an  ice  Hoe  obstructs  the  course  the  ves- 
sel may  ram  it,  and  break  it  up  without  injury  to  herself. 
The  engines  are  set  well  aft.  so  that  the  midship  section, 
\\  hen-  the  pressure  is  apt  to  be  strongest,  when  the  ship  is 
"  nipped  "  between  two  ice-iields.  ma  y  be  crossed  and  re 
crossed  with  strengthening  beams.  The  foretop-mast  is 
fitted  with  a  large  barrel  bolted  on  just  below  the  truck. 
In  this  barrel,  which  is  called  the  "  crow's  nest,"  stands 
the  ollicer  of  the  watch  when  the  ship  is  pushing  through 
the  ice-pack.  From  thence  he  can  see  the  open-water 
spaces,  and  shout  down  orders  about  steering  and  speed 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  ollicer  on  the  bridge. 
The  propeller  is  made  of  bell  metal,  and  rigged  with  a 
ball  and -socket  joint,  whereby  it  can  be  raised  out  of 
danger  when  the  ship  is  "  nipped,"  or  lifted  out  of  the 
water  when  she  is  under  sail  alone,  so  that  it  may  not 
impede  the  headway.  One  of  these  steam-whalers  we 
shall  buy  and  load  with  coal  and  provisions  for  three 
years.  But  one  item  of  our  food  supply  deserves  special 
mention  here;  most  of  the  supply  will  consist  of  ordinary 
canned  goods.  Nearly  everything  is  canned  nowadays. 
While  he  is  snug  on  hoard  his  ship  or  in  his  house  on 
shore,  where  he  can  maintain  something  like  an  even 
temperature,  an  explorer  may  live  nearly  as  sumptuously 
as  the  average  New  York  family.  We  shall  lie  provided 
with  all  kinds  of  canned  soups,  with  dried  and  canned 
iish.  with  canned  sweetbreads  and  peas,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  entrees,  with  canned  roast  beef  and  turkey,  with 
canned  vegetables,  canned  puddings,  and  canned  fruits. 
We  shall  have  coffee,  wines,  canned  milk,  and  an  ice- 
cream freezer.  So  upon  festive  occasions  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  eat  good  dinners. 

To  ward  off  attacks  of  scurvy  we  shall  take  plenty  of 
acid  foods  and  drinks — lime  juice  and  lemons,  and  large 
quantities  of  cranberry  sauce,  most  grateful  of  food  to  the 
palate  during  a  polar  winter.  But  for  a  journey  over  the 
ice-caps,  when  all  our  provisions  for  three  months  must 
be  packed  on  a  sledge  or  two,  canned  foods  are  not  suit- 
able. In  the  first  place,  they  are  too  bulky  and  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  nourishment  they  contain. 
In  the  second  place,  they  are  not  perfectly  dry,  and,  of 
course,  the  moisture  in  them  freezes.  Food  that  will 
freeze,  excepting  cranberry  sauce,  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  long  journeys.  In  my  northern  experience  on  one 
hunting  expedition  I  relied  on 
a  can  of  corned  beef  for  part  of 
my  food  supply.  I  kept  that  in 
my  sleeping-bag  for  two  days 
before  it  thawed  out.  On  an- 
other occasion,  while  hunting, 
we  were  occupied  for  three  hours 
thawing  a  can  of  lunch  tongue 
with  an  alcohol  lamp  before  we 
could  get  our  supper.  The  ideal 
food  for  a  long  sledge  journey, 
the  food  that  endures  heat  and 
cold  without  change  of  quality, 
that  is  light  in  weight,  small  in 
bulk,  and  palatable,  is  pemmi- 
can.  Our  pemmican  we  expect 
to  have  made  in  South  America. 

It  is  a  combination  of  dried  beef  and  tallow ;  the  beef  is 
pulverized,  the  tallow  heated,  and  the  two  substances  are 
mixed  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  few  currants,  and  no 
salt,  but  a  little  sugar  thrown  in.  When  the  mixture 
cools  it  hardens  into  a  solid  that  can  be  cut  up  into 
squares  weighing  half  a  pound,  the  allowance  per  man 
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for  each  meal.  A  man  can  cat  this 
excellent  food  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  without  tir- 
ing of  it,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  eat. 
A  ship's  biscuit  or  two,  a  cup  of  tea  in 
the  morning  and  another  at  night, 
cranberry  sauce  once  in  a  while,  and 
pemniiean  three  times  a  day.  that  is  the 
hill  of  fare  for  a  polar  sledge  journey. 
Although  hundreds  of  so-called  con- 
densed foods  have  been  laid  he  fore  the 
world,  nothing  has  yel.  appeared  that 
can  hear  comparison  with  penimican. 
After  food,  the  next  thing  to  be  consid 
ered  is  clothing.  We  shall  wear  fur 
clothing  cut  nearly  after  the  style  in 
vogue  among'  the  northern  Eskimo. 
There  lias  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy among  explorers  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  furs  and  woollens. 
"Furs."  said  certain  arctic  authorities, 
"though  undoubtedly  warmer  at  first 
than  woollens,do  not  permit  perspiration 
to  evaporate.  When  the  wearer  ceases 
to  exercise,  the  moisture  inside  his  cloth- 
ing condenses,  and  he  at  once  becomes 
chilled."  That  is  undoubtedly  true  of 
the  coats  of  the  American  pattern,  and 
much  suffering  such  garments  have 
caused  to  certain  expeditions.  But 
one  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Peary 
expedition  was  that  fur  clothes  cut  in 
Eskimo  style  are  perfect  habiliments 
for  cold  weather.  Therefore  our  coats  will  be  made  of 
dog  or  reindeer  skin,  provided  with  close-fitting  hoods, 
that  can  be  thrown  back. 

These  coats  will  be  loose  at  the  bottom,  but  provided 
witli  a  string,  by  which  they  can  be  drawn  tight  around 
the  body.  They  will  fall  just  below  the  tops  of  the 
breeches.  The  short  breeches  will  also  be  loose  in  the 
legs,  and  provided  with  draw-strings  at  the  knees.  They 
will  come  just  to  the  tops  of  the  high  boots  of  seal-skin. 
The  stockings  will  be  reindeer  or  dog  skin,  with  the  long 
hair  turned  inside.  Now  upon  the  march,  or  when  the 
wearer  is  exercising,  the  draw-strings  can  be  unfastened 
and  every  garment  flung  loose,  so  that  the  air  circulates 
fairly  enough  underneath  it  to  evaporate  perspiration  as 
fast  as  it  is  given  off.  When  at  rest,  the  wearer  can  fasten 
his  draw-strings,  and  be  enclosed  in  a  garb  impervious 
to  cold.  Dressed  thus,  I  have  sat  upon  the  snow  to  eat 
my  lunch  in  a  temperature  of  40°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 
It  is  nice  to  wear  light  woollen  underclothing,  for  it 
makes  the  inside  of  the  fur  next  one's  body  feel  clean- 
er. Nothing  thicker  than  gauze,  however  ;  anything 
heavy  absorbs  moisture  and  hinders  evaporation.  That 
is  one  reason  why  members  of  certain  expeditions  have 
suffered  ;  they  wore  many  woollen  clothes  under  their 
seal-skin  coats.  We  shall  be  well  provided  with  furs. 
Last  summer  when  I  was  yachting  in  the  Greenland 
liords  I  bought  nearly  enough  skins  to  make  a  suit 
for  every  member  of  my  party.  For  very  low  tem- 
peratures we  shall  have  what  I  consider  an  almost  per- 
fect non-conductor  —  a  shirt  made  of  arctic  bird -skins. 
Once  settled  in  our  house,  suits  of  comfortable  clothes, 
and  good  food,  we  shall  begin  our  work  of  taking  scieu- 
tilic  observations.  For  these  we  shall  need  instruments — 
a  barometer  to  measure  the  air  pressure,  thermometers  to 
measure  the  temperature,  a  vane  to  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  anemometers  to  measure  its  veloc- 
ity. We  shall  take  a  large  pendulum  and  observe  its 
oscillation.  We  shall  take  apparatus  for  sealing  up  sam- 
ples of  antarctic  air  and  antarctic  water  to  bring  home. 

Meteorological  observation  must  be  taken  regularly  at 
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least  three  times  every  twenty-four  hours  during  our  winter 
within  the  antarctic  circle.  We  shall  carry  the  ordinary 
geological  instruments, and  also  a  dredging  outfit.  And  in 
the  spring,  when  our  journey  over  the  ice-cap  begins,  we 
shall  need  a  new  equipment.  The  most  important  items 
in  it  will  be  those  of  transportation — the  sledges  and  the 
dogs.  The  lumber  for  the  sledges  we  shall  carry,  to  be 
made  up  during  the  winter  by  the  members  of  the  party. 
Each  man  will  make  a  sledge  according  to  his  own  plan. 

These  sledges  will  be  hauled  by  Eskimo  dogs,  the 
only  draught  animals  that  can  last  even  a  couple  of 
days  in  such  a  journey  as  ours  will  be.  These  dogs  will 
pull  a  sledge  patiently  till  the  journey  is  over  or  they  die 
of  fatigue.  During  a  storm  they  lie  quietly  down  in  the 
snow  in  their  warm  coats  of  fur;  the  wind  never  pierces 
their  blankets.  When  it  is  through  blowing  they  wake 
up,  shake  the  snow  out  of  their  coats,  and  are  ready  for 
harness  again.  If  not  exactly  docile,  they  are  tractable, 
and  they  live  in  wholesome  fear  of  the  thirty-foot  whip- 
lash— an  important  instrument  in  a  sledge  journey,  chief- 
ly vised,  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  a  producer  of  terrify  ing- 
crackings.  The  load  of  the  sledge  will  consist  of  food,  of 
great  warm  reindeer-skin  bags  to  sleep  in,  scientific  in- 
struments, and  alcohol  stove.  Nearly  every  arctic  ex- 
plorer has  had  his  own  pet  form  of  stove.  For  my  part, 
I  shall  use  ail  alcohol  cooking  apparatus  of  the  simplest 
construction,  one  with  the  least  possible  mechanism.  The 
primary  object  is  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat,  yejf  the 
machine  must  not  be  heavy.  Hence  the  accessories, 
\\lien  possible,  will  be  made  of  aluminium. 

The  lamp  is  a  round  vessel  about  two  inches  high  and 
three  inches  wide,  with  a  capacity  of  four  ounces;  this  is 
filled  with  shreds  of  asbestos  and  covered  with  wire  gauze. 
When  alcohol  is  in  the  lamp  this  is  moist  enough  to  be 
ignited,  and  the  flame  is  controlled  by  a  circular  opening- 
two  inches  in  diameter,  which  can  be  closed  when  the 
lamp  is  not  in  use,  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  alcohol, 
or  reduced  to  one  half  when  less  heat  is  desirable.  Over 
this  we  will  place  an  aluminium  funnel,  in  which  the 
cooking  vessel  will  be  retained,  and  over  the  top,  to  make 
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use  of  the  escaping  heat,  will  be  placed  our  melting  ves- 
sel. This  will  be  kept  filled  with  snow  or  ice,  which  is 
tin:  only  source  of  W:I!IT  u  hilc  travelling  in  the  polar  re- 
gions. 1  have  -pent  many  weary  hours  in  developing  this 

machine   to   its    ]iresent.   perlVctioll.  ;lllll    shall   expeel    IM  e;it 

many  a  warm  meal  from  it  while  in  the  antarctic  wastes. 

We  shall  take  lumber  to  build  a  "tide  gauge."  The 
construction  of  this  apparatus  is  simple,  yet  it  registers 
one  of  the  most  important  observations  of  natural  phe 
nouiena.  In  temperate  climes  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides  may  easily  be  measured  by  a  marked  post,  driven 
into  the  Around  below  low  tide.  But  for  obvious  reasons 
this  device  cannot  be  used  in  the  regions  of  eternal  ice. 
One  of  the  simplest  methods  adopted  by  explorers  for  this 
purpose  is  a  tripod  placed  over  a  hole  in  the  ice,  with  a 
pulley  in  its  apex,  through  which  a  wire  moves  with  a 
heavy  weight  attached  to  one  end.  This  keeps  that  end 
permanently  fixed  on  the  sea  bottom,  while  a  light 
weight  on  the  other  end  moves  up  and  down  on  one  of 
the  lee's  of  tin;  tripod,  which  is  marked,  and  serves  as  a 
dial  to  indicate  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  These  ob- 
servations are  sometimes  taken  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes,  and  when  the  temperature  falls  to  50°  below 
zero  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  ice  oftener  and  free  the 
wire. 

The  instruments  to  be  used  on  the  sledge  journey  are 
comparatively  simple.  There  will  be  thermometers,  bar- 
ometers, a  compass,  sometimes  a  sextant,  and  an  artificial 
horizon.  When  the  sextant  is  used  on  land,  where  a  sea 
horizon  cannot  be  obtained,  an  artificial  horizon  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  generally  a  basin  of  mercury,  protected 
from  the  winds  by  a  roof  of  plate  glass  with  perfectly 
parallel  faces. 

In  order  to  walk  over  soft  snow,  should  we  meet  with 
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it,  members  of  the  sledge  party  will  be  equipped  with 
both  Canadian  snow-shoes  and  Norwegian  skis.  Every- 
body knows  the  form  of  Canadian  snow-shoes;  walking 
on  soft  snow  they  are  excellent,  but  on  a  slight  crust 
they  are  not  as  good  as  the  Norwegian  shoes,  or  skis  (pro- 
nounced skees).  Skis  are  bits  of  wood  from  six  to  thir- 
teen feet  long  and  about  four  inches  broad,  and  in  the 
heaviest  part,  near  the  middle,  an  inch  or  two  thick. 
They  are  turned  up  in  front.  You  buckle  your  feet  to 
them  in  the  centre,  and  stand  as  upon  two  long  wooden 
sleigh  runners.  In  walking  upon  skis  you  do  not  lift 
your  foot,  but  slide  it  forward,  proceeding  over  the  snow 
with  a  shuffling  movement.  Thus  you  can  traverse  a 
surprisingly  long  distance  in  a  day.  And  now,  having 
provided  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, the  leader  must  bend  his  mind  and  consider  a  vast 
number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  each  essential,  but  not 
to  be  classed  with  the  others.  He  must  see 
that  his  party  is  supplied  with  dishes,  rifles, 
cameras,  ammunition,  bedclothes,  knives, 
writing1 -paper,  needles  and  thread,  scissors, 
candy,  games,  books,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. 

The  last  three  articles  deserve  special  com- 
ment. They  seem  perhaps  trivial  things  to 
be  taken  upon  an  exploring  expedition.  l!ut 
they  are  not.  For  four  months  the  sun  will 
never  shine.  In  the  perpetual  darkness  the 
spirits  of  men  are  at  best  depressed.  If  tliey 
are  allowed  to  brood  over  their  discomforts, 
if  they  are  not  constantly  provided  with 
something  to  take  up  their  minds,  they  be- 
come melancholy.  And  then  they  are  liable 
to  attacks  of  scurvy,  which  is  a  disease  al- 
most as  destructive  to  the  mind  as  to  the 
body. 

Whatever  serves  to  enliven  life  in  the  ant- 
arctic is  a  most  valuable  bit  of  equipment. 

After  he  has  made  out  his  list  of  the  things 
that  he  wants,  the  next  task  of  an  explorer 
is  to  raise  money.  And  then  indeed  is  he 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  problem  of  mag- 
nitude. It  is  not  easy  nowadays  to  find 
money  for  a  polar  expedition.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  provide  it,  because  of  the  dis- 
astrous ending  of  previous  government  enter- 
prises. None  of  the  scientific  societies  are 
rich  enough  to  furnish  an  outfit,  however 
much  the  society  may  approve  the  object  of 
the  expedition.  By  lecturing  and  by  seeking 
subscriptions  from  either  private  persons  or 
newspapers,  a  leader  must  work  incessantly, 
perhaps  for  years,  before  he  is  ready  to  buy 
his  equipment.  The  hardest  work  that  an 
explorer  has  to  do  he  has  already  accomplish- 
ed before  he  sets  out. 
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more  Mr.  Ramey  reflected  upon  his  recent  ridieu- 
JL  Ions  adventure,  tlie  more  determined  lie  became  to 
keep  its  history  from  reaching  the  ears  of  his  shipmates 
on  board  the  Phoca,  if  snch  a  thing  were  possible.  He 
knew  that  if  it  once  got  into  the  ward-room  he  would 
never  hear  the  lust  of  it,  for  nothing  more  pleases  a  ward- 
room mess  than  a  good  joke  at  the  expense  of  one  of  its 
members.  The  story  is  told  and  retold  with  such  humor- 
ous additions  as  may  suggest  themselves  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  treasured  up  to  be  related  through  coining 
years  in  many  different  ward-rooms,  until,  unless  its  vic- 
tim is  sensible  and  good-natured,  it  weighs  upon  him  like 
a  chronic  nightmare  and  causes  him  much  unhappiness. 
Fortunately,  most  ward-room  men  have  had  both  these 
qualities  thoroughly  rubbed  into  them  by  a  four-years' 
course  of  vigorous  polishing  at  Annapolis,  and  so  are  in 
a  condition  to  laugh  as  heartily  over  a  good  story  at  their 
own  expense  as  at  any  other.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
present  case,  Mr.  Ramey  was  not  an  Annapolis  man,  and 
had  not  yet  learned  to  take  such  things  good-naturedly. 
Then,  too,  as  he  was  very  fond  of  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
others,  he  realized  how  bitter  and  nauseous  the  dose 
would  be  made  for  him.  Therefore,  he  mentally  vowed 
that  if  he  could  compass  it,  neither  Philip  Ryder  nor 
Serge  Belcofsky  should  again  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the 
good  ship  Phoca.  To  this  end  he  began  to  scheme  even 
while  they  were  brushing  the  dirt  of  the  rookery  from 
his  uniform,  and  from  the  very  first  fortune  seemed  to 
favor  him. 

''  I  wouldn't  mention  this  if  I  were  you,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  to  the  lads.  "  until  we  are  once   more  aboard 
ship  and  away  from  the  island,  because  there  is  such  a 
strong  feeling  here  against  any  one 
who  disturbs  a  rookery  that  it  might 
get  me  into  trouble.      Of  course  it  is 
too  good   a  yarn  to   withhold  from 
the  ward-room,  but  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  being  kept  a  few  days." 

"All  right,"  replied  Phil,  striving 
politely  to  smother  his  laughter, 
"  we  won't  speak  of  it  on  the  island." 
At  the  same  time  the  lad  smiled  to 
think  how  he  should  enjoy  telling  it 
to  Miss  May,  and  how  heartily  that 
appreciative  daughter  of  the  sea 
would  laugh  over  it. 

Captain  Matthews  dined  ashore 
with  the  company's  agent  that  day, 
while  Mr.  Ramey  and  our  lads  had 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  gov- 
ernment inspector,  under  whose  hos- 
pitable roof  the  latter  were  also  to 
spend  the  night. 

During  the  meal,  at  which  in  hon- 
or of  the  guests  were  served  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  islands,  Phil  paid 
particular  attention  to  a  large  ome- 
let—a dish  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  As  he  had  seen  no  fowls 
about  the  village,  he  inquired  of  his 
host  where  he  kept  his  hens. 

"Oh,  just  around  the  corner," 
laughed  the  inspector,  "where  we 
have  a  chicken  ranch  containing 
several  millions  of  egg-laying  fowls. 
By-the-way,"  he  continued,  more  so- 


berly, "that  is  one  of  the  sights  of  this  region,  and 
you  ought  certainly  to  visit  it  before  leaving  here. 
It — Walrus  Island,  I  mean — supports  the  most  accessible 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  populous  and  densely  packed 
bird-rookeries  in  the  world  outside  of  the  Antarctic  ( >cean. 
That  is  where  we  keep  our  million  or  so  of  hens— only  we 
call  them  gulls,  murres,  arries,  auks,  chookies,  sea-parrots, 
and  cormorants.  On  the  five  or  six  acres  of  level  sur- 
face offered  by  Walrus  they  are  packed  as  tightly  as  sar- 
dines in  a  box;  they  are  everlastingly  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  and  yet  they  are  so  perfectly  fearless  of  man 
that  they  will  scarcely  move  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  be- 
ing stepped  on.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  a  sight  you  ought  not 
to  miss.  A  boat  is  sent  over  from  here  every  few  days 
after  eggs,  of  which  six  men  will  collect  several  tons  in  as 
many  hours.  If  I  find  that  one  is  going  over  in  time  for 
you  to  make  the  trip  I  will  let  you  know,  and  I  should 
advise  you  to  take  it." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Phil.  "I  should  like  it  above 
all  things." 

"  There  is  another  thing  on  hand  just  now,"  continued 
the  inspector,  "  that  I  think  would  interest  you  immense- 
ly. Have  you  ever  seen  a  sea-lion?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Phil.  "I  shot  two  only  the  other 
day." 

"Then  you  know  what  great  ferocious- appearing 
monsters  they  are.  Would  you  believe  that  a  herd  of 
them  could  be  driven  out  on  land  and  kept  for  days  at  a 
time  within  a  corral  or  fence  of  nothing  but  sticks,  strings, 
and  bits  of  fluttering  cotton  rags  such  as  a  child  could 
easily  tear  down  .'" 

"  No,"  answered  Phil.      "It  doesn't  seem  possible." 

"Well,  it  is,"  said  the  inspector;  "and  you  can  see 
that  very  thing  to-morrow  if  you  care  to  visit  Northeast 
Point.  You  see,  as  we  kill  all  our  seals  for  the  year  iu- 
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side  <il'  a  month,  We  made  our  last  drive  nf  lliis  sc.-ison    to 

day.  A  lot  of  our  young  men,  being  thus  set  al  lilicny. 
have  gone  over  to  Northeast  lo  begin  a  sea  lion  drive  on 
their  own  account.  The  skins  arc  valuable  for  milking 

lioals,  yon   kllou',   while   the  llesli    is  eslee il    niiiell    more 

highly   than   that   of  a  seal." 

"  I'.ul  how  ean  they  drive  sea  lions?"  asked  I'hil.  "  I 
thought  they  were  so  shy  that  a  man  couldn't  ;_;et  near 
them." 

"So  thev  arc;  and  for  that,  reason  they  ran  only  be 
approached  at  night,  when  they  are  asleep  on  the  beach, 
and  then  onl\  by  exercise  of  the  utmost  caution.  The 
hunters  creep  along'  the  beach  among-  its  many  bowlders 
on  ail  fours,  until  they  arc-  between  the  herd  and  the  wa- 
ter. Then  they  jump  up  with  waving-  arms  and  a  wild 
yelling-  that  frightens  the  sea-lions  almost  (nit  of  their 
senses.  Those  that  have  been  asleep,  with  their  noses 
pointed  toward  the  sea.  rush  into  the  water  with  such 
force  (hat  nothing-  could  stop  them,  and  so  escape.  At 
the  same  time,  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
headed  inland  when  thus  rudely  awakened,  rush  with 
equal  precipitation  in  that  direct  ion.  The  natives  close 
in  behind  them  dancing, brandishing-  weapons,  screaming. 
making  all  sorts  of  frantic  noises,  and  so  drive  them  at  a 
sort  of  a  lumbering  gallop  for  several  hundred  feet,  when 
the  frenzied  animals,  breathless  and  exhausted,  fall  pant- 
ing to  the  ground.  Instead  of  killing-  them  where  they 
are.  the  natives  allow  them  to  rest  a  few  minutes.  Then 
they  rouse  and  urge  them  forward  by  all  manner  of  de- 
vices, the  most  successful  of  which  is  the  sudden  opening 
of  gingham  umbrellas  in  their  faces.  When  they  have 
got  the  herd  out  of  sight  of  the  water,  behind  some  sand 
dune, they  crowd  them  together  and  run  a  fence  of  strings 
around  them  in  no  time.  The  strings  are  supported  by 
slender  sticks  thrust  into  the  sand,  each  of  which  bears  a 
bit  of  fluttering  cotton  cloth.  Here  the  forty  or  fifty  big 
brutes  are  as  securely  penned  as  though  behind  stone 
walls,  and  here  they  remain  for  several  weeks,  or  until 
three  or  four  hundred  of  their  kind  have  been  secured  and 
herded  with  them.  During  this  time,  instead  of  remain- 
ing stupidly  quiet,  as  you  might  imagine,  they  are  con- 
stantly on  die  alert,  writhing-,  fighting,  and  climbing  over 
each  other  with  incessant  motion." 

"Seems  to  me  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  stupid!" 
exclaimed  Phil. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  being  afraid  of  ghosts?" 
asked  the  inspector. 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  have." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  people  are  just  as  silly 
and  stupid  as  the  sea-lions  who  are  afraid  of  bits  of  flut- 
tering cotton  cloth.  Doesn't  it  to  you?" 

"Of  course  it  does,  sir!"  answered  the  lad,  heartily;  for 
John  Ryder  had  taught  his  son  to  regard  all  forms  of  su- 
perstition as  the  result  of  combined  cowardice  and  ignor- 
ance. "But  while  I  should  hate  to  meet  or  know  any 
person  who  is  such  a  coward  as  to  believe  in  and  be  afraid 
of  ghosts,  I  should  dearly  love  to  see  a  herd  of  sea-lions 
in  a  corral  of  strings.  So  I  think  I  will  g'o  over  there  to- 
morrow. I  shall  have  plenty  of  time,  sha'n't  I,  Mr. 
Ramey  i" 

"  Certainly."  replied  the  Lieutenant;  "you  have  still 
two  days  and  two  nights  to  spend  ashore;  or,  rather,  you 
have  two  whole  days,  for  the  nights  here  are  so  short 
now  that  they  are  hardly  worth  counting." 

"  l'.\  the -way,  Ramey,"  remarked  the  inspector, 
"  speaking  of  nights,  do  you  remember  the  questions  you 
promised  to  look  up  for  me  when  you  were  last  here? 
One  was  whether  sunlight  was  ever  absent  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  at  once;  and  the  other  was,  where  is 
the  centre  of  this  country  between  east  and  west  }' 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "I  do,  and  I  have 
looked  them  up.  In  summer  the  sun  may  always  be 
seen  from  one  part  or  another  of  United  States  territory  ; 


for  it  rises  over  Kaslport,  Maine,  before  it  sets  on  Al:n 
Island.  As  to  the  easl  anil  \\esl  cei:!,re  of  the  country, 
it  is — 

"Where  do  you  say?"  interrupted  the  inspector,  and 
putting-  the  c|iieslion  lo  Phil. 

"  (  )maha  !"   was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  I  >o  you  think   so  too?"  asked  the  inspector  of  Serge 
.No,  sir.      1  should  think  it  might  be  somewhere  west 
of  the  Uoeky  Mountains." 

Phil  laughed  at.  this;  but  the  inspector  said.  "  Don't 
laugh  too  soon,  my  lad;  I  expect  he  is  more  nearly  right 
than  you.  How  is  it.  Ramey;" 

"They  are  both  pretty  far  out  in  their  guesses."  re- 
plied the  young  ollicer,  delighted  at  this  opportunity  of 
exposing-  the  ignorance  of  "  these  youngsters."  as  he  men- 
tally termed  them.  "  Omaha  is  away  off  the  murk,  and 
'somewhere  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains'  is  very  in- 
definite. The  truth  is  that  Attu,  the  westernmost  Aleu- 
tian island,  lying  very  nearly  three  thousand  miles 
to  the  westward  of  San  Francisco,  makes  that  city  prac- 
tically the  midway  point.  In  reality,  though,  the  point 
is  still  some  sixty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Golden 
(late,  while  ihe  exact  geographical  centre  of  the  United 
States  is  at  a  point  in  the  Pacific  forty  miles  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River." 

"Well  !"  cried  Phil,  laughingly,  "if  that  is  the  case — 

"I  can  assure  you  that  it  is,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ramey, 
stilHy.  "  for  I  made  the  calculations  myself." 

"I  had  no  intention  of  doubting- the  correctness  of  your 
figures."  responded  Phil,  in  a  tone  that  was  painfully  po- 
lite. "  I  was  only  about  to  say,  if  that  is  the  case,  when 
the  seals  leave  here  they  seek  winter-quarters  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  country." 

This  Mr.  Ramey  considered  a  very  flippant  manner  of 
treating  a  problem  upon  the  solution  of  which  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  entire  stock  of  mathematics,  and  it  confirmed 
him  in  his  opinion  that  this  young  Ryder  was  decidedly 
"  fresh." 

Soon  after  this,  Captain  Matthews  and  his  third  Lieu- 
tenant returned  to  the  cutter,  while  our  lads  visited  the 
library,  the  hospital,  the  quaint  Greek  church,  and  the  in- 
feriors of  several  native  houses,  which  they  found  to  be 
surprisingly  neat  and  comfortable.  Having  thus  seen  all 
there  was  of  interest  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  they  turn- 
ed in  to  get  a  good  night's  rest,  preparatory  to  their  long 
trip  of  the  morrow. 

CHAPTER    XX  XII. 
WHY    THE    CUTTER    DEPARTED    WITHOUT   HER    PASSENGERS. 

PHIL  and  Serge,  in  planning  their  expedition  to  North- 
east Point  to  visit  the  sea-lion  hunters,  expected  to  walk 
the  entire  distance,  which  is  about  ten  miles.  At  break- 
fast-time, however,  they  were  told  by  the  inspector  that 
lie  had  arranged  to  have  them  taken  in  a  bidarrah,  or 
large  open  boat,  the  wooden  frame  of  which  is  covered 
with  sea-lion-skins.  He  also  had  a  supply  of  provisions 
put  up  for  them,  had  ordered  out  a  crew  of  six  men  to 
row  the  bidarrah,  and  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
make  their  trip  comfortable  and  enjoyable.  The  boat  was 
to  return  that  same  day,  and  would  bring  the  lads  back  in 
plenty  of  time  for  supper,  which  they  had  been  invited  to 
take  with  the  priest  of  the  little  Greek  church. 

Although  the  morning  was  damp  and  chilly,  both  lads 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  unique  trip  up  the  coast.  Phil 
had  brought  along  his  kamleika,  which  kept  him  perfect- 
ly dry.  and  Serge  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  dampness  anj 
more  than  the  natives  themselves.  These  fairly  revel  in 
wet,  foggy  weather,  and  are  never  more  uncomfortable 
than  when  the  sun  shines  out  warmly,  as  it  occasionally 
does  even  over  the  Pribyloffs. 

On  the  present  trip  there  was  just  fog  enough  to  keep 
the  crew  of  the  bidarrah  in  good  spirits,  without  hanging 
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so  low  as  to  conceal  the  shore-line.  Consequently  the 
wonderful  seal  life  in  the  water  and  on  land  through 
and  past  which  the  boat  moved  was  plainly  visible. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  island  (lie  coast  was  crowded  with 
it.  and  by  the  time  the  bidarrah  reached  its  destination 
Phil  declared  that  he  believed  all  the  "sea-bears"  of  tin' 
u:>rld  must  be  collected  in  that  one  place. 

They  found  the  camp  of  the  hunt  ing  party  in  and  about 
an  old  native  hut  that  reminded  the  visitors  of  the  one 
they  had  occupied  on  Oonimak  Island.  It  was  behind  a 
range  of  low  sand  dunes,  and  just  behind  it  they  caught 
sight  of  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place,  a  small  herd  of 
sea-lions,  great  shaggy  fellows,  very  much  larger  than 
seals,  romping  and  floundering  about  behind  an  enclosure 
of  strings.  Tin1  situation  struck  our  lads  as  so  comical 
that  they  laughed  at  it  until  they  were  actually  tired  with 
laughing.  For  an  hour  they  watched  the  frantic,  efforts 
of  the  uncouth  beasts  to  discover  some  point  of  escape 
that  was  not  guarded  by  a  fluttering  white  rag.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  were  called  to  dinner,  which  was 
served  in  the  old  hut,  and  which  proved  so  much  better 
than  they  expected  that  they  ate  it  with  real  enjoy 
ment. 

One  of  the  hunters  who  could  speak  a  little  English 
told  them  that  if  the  wind  proved  favorable  ihal  night  hi' 
and  his  companions  would  make  another  drive,  and  Phil 
declared  that  he  meant  to  stay  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it. 

"It  must  be  one  of  the  most  curious  hunting  scenes  in 
the  world,"  he  said,  "and  I  shall  probably  never  have  an- 
other chance  to  see  it.  I  don't  live  in  Alaska,  you 
know.  Besides,  I'd  a  thousand  times  rather  spend  a  night 
out  here  than  in  the  village,  where  I  must  breathe  the 
awful-smelling  air  of  the  killing-grounds.  So  if  you  will 
make  my  excuses  to  the  priest,  like  a  good  fellow,  I  think 
I'll  stay.  We  have  plenty  of  time,  you  know." 

"All  right,"  replied  Serge;  "but  as  I  want  to  see  those 
queer  old  Russian  books  the  priest  promised  to  show  us,  I 
think  I'll  go  back  in  the  bidarrah." 

As  this  boat  was  ready  to  leave  directly  after  dinner, 
the  lads  bade  each  other  good-by,  Phil  promising  to  make 
his  way  to  the  village  on  foot  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, so  as  to  reach  it  in  plenty  of  time  to  rejoin  the 
P.i  oca. 

After  his  friend's  departure  he  again  visited  the  captive 
lions,  and  wondered,  as  he  watched  them,  if  they  were  the 
same  as  those  he  had  read  of  on  the  so-called  "seal 
rocks"  of  San  Francisco.  If  his  friend  the  inspector  had 
been  there  he  would  have  told  him  they  were  not,  that 
the  seal-rock  sea-lions  were  of  a  variety  found  only  on 
the  Californian  coast,  and  that  they  do  not  attain  more 
than  half  the  size  of  their  great  Alaskati  cousins. 

When  tired  of  this  amusement,  Phil  wandered  to  a 
point  commanding  a  line  view  of  the  great  seal  herds, 
and  became  so  absorbed  in  watching  them  that  the  after- 
noon passed  before  he  knew  it,  and  he  was  surprised  when 
the  hunter  who  could  speak  English  called  him  to  an 
early  supper.  After  it  Phil  and  this  hunter  went  togeth- 
er to  the  beach,  where,  to  the  lad's  great  disappointment, 
the  latter  said  he  feared  there  would  be  no  sea-lion  drive 
that  night,  as  the  wind  showed  signs  of  changing'. 

While  they  talked  of  this  a  boat  appeared,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  village.  One  of  its  occupants,  all  of 
whom  were  natives,  stepped  ashore  and  talked  for  a  min- 
ute with  the  hunter. 

"  He  says,"  remarked  the  latter,  turning  to  Phil,  "  that 
they  are  bound  for  Walrus  Island  after  eggs,  and  that  if 
you  want  to  go  they  will  take  you.  They  will  stay  all 
night,  but  will  start  back  for  the  village  early  in  the 
morning."' 

"That  suits  me!"  exclaimed  Phil.  "So  long  as  there 
isn't  to  be  any  lion  hunt,  a  hunt  for  birds'  eggs  in  an 
arctic  rookery  is  the  next  best  thing.  Besides,  if  these 
fellows  will  carry  me  back  to  town  in  their  boat  I  shall 


lie   saved   the   long  lonely  tramp   for  which    I   didn't  care 
very  much  anyhow." 

With  this  Phil  bade  bis  hunter  friend  »,iu<\  by,  and 
stepped  into  the  big  boat,  which  was  immediately  shoved 
nil' and  headed  for  Walrus  Islet,  six  miles  away. 

About  an  hour  later  the  inmates  <>!'  ihe  hunting  eani]i 
were  startled  by  the  Midden  appearance  ainnnu  them  of 
Serge  Belcofsky,  hot  and  breathless,  as  though  he  had  run 
all  the  way  from  the  village. 

"Where  is  my  friend?"  he  shouted,  darting  searching 
glances  about  the  dim  interior. 

"Gone    to  Morzovia   for   eggs,"  replied    the   English 
speaking  hunter. 

"Oh!"  groaned  Serge.  "How  could  he  do  such  a 
thing?  Now  we  shall  be  too  late,  and  the  cutter  will  go 
without  us." 

His  distress  was  so  real  that,  while  not  wholly  un- 
derstanding ils  cause,  the  good-natured  Aleut  took  pity 
on  him  and  said:  "My  bidarkie  is  here.  It  has  two 
holes.  If  you  like,  we  will  go  to  Morzovia.  You  may 
then  fetch  your  friend  back.  I  will  come  in  the  bidar- 
rah." 

Anything  was  belter  than  a  whole  night  of  inaction. 
It  was  possible  that  the  cutter  would  wait  for  them,  and 
they  might  yet  get  back  to  the  village  in  time.  Thus 
thinking,  Serge  eagerly  accepted  this  generous  oll'er,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  light  bidarkie  was  skimming  the 
darkening  waters  of  the  open  sea  in  the  direction  of  Wal- 
rus Islet. 

To  understand  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  we 
must  have  been  at  the  village  about  the  time  Phil  and 
Serge  were  eating  dinner  with  the  sea-lion  hunters.  A 
newly  arrived  steamer  had  just  dropped  anchor  near  the 
Phoca,  and  her  master,  a  stoutly  built  German  named 
Kuhn,  was  on  his  way  to  visit  and  report  to  Captain 
Matthews.  His  ship  was  the  Norsk,  a  tramp  steamer 
from  San  Francisco,  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Yukon  River  with  men  and  supplies  for  a  new  Alaskan 
fur-trading  company.  He  had  touched  at  St.  Paul  for 
information  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  pilot. 

More  important  than  all  the  rest  of  his  news,  in  Captain 
Matthews's  estimation,  was  that  of  a  certain  mysterious 
schooner  which  the  master  of  the  Norsk  had  seen  in  Oon- 
alaska  Harbor.  He  could  learn  nothing  definite  as  to 
her  movements,  but  it  was  commonly  reported  that  she 
had  been  chartered  at  a  big  price  to  go  into  Bering  Sea 
after  seal-skins. 

"Confound  these  poachers!"  exclaimed  Captain  Mat- 
thews. "  I  no  sooner  get  rid  of  one  than  another  appears. 
Mr.  Ramey,  you  will  please  go  ashore  with  the  gig,  inter- 
cept Mr.  Ryder  and  Mr.  Belcofsky  the  moment  they  re- 
turn from  Northeast  Point,  and  bring  them  back  with 
you.  Tell  them  we  shall  leave  for  the  southward  the 
moment  they  get  on  board,  and  that  at  any  rate  we  must 
be  out  of  here  before  sunset." 

As  the  third  Lieutenant  was  rowed  toward  the  village 
his  mind  was  filled  with  unpleasant  reflections.  These 
chaps  were  to  come  on  board  again,  after  all,  and  through 
them  he  would  be  made  a  butt  of  ridicule  for  the  ward- 
room mess.  It  was  tough  luck,  and  he  wished  they  were 
in  Halifax  or  some  other  distant  part  at  that  moment  in- 
stead of  on  the  seal  island  of  St.  Paul. 

When  he  reached  the  landing-  he  found  that  they  had! 
not  returned.  He  also  found  the  egg-bidarrah  just  about 
to  start  for  an  all-night's  trip  to  Walrus  Islet.  Now.  Mr. 
Ramey  had  picked  up  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Aleut  lan- 
guage, armed  with  which  and  a  silver  dollar  he  approach- 
ed the  native  skipper  of  the  egg-boat. 

"The  young  white  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "wish  very 
much  to  visit  Morzovia.  They  are  now  coining  in  a  bi- 
darrah from  Northeast  Point.  Here  is  a  dollar,  which  is 
yours  if  you  will  kindly  stop  when  you  meet  that  bidar- 
rah, and  invite  them  to  go  with  you." 
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The  unlive  willingly  agreed  to  do  this,  and  a  moment 
later  lie  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  egg-hoat  shove 
off. 

"The  scheme  may  work  or  it  may  not,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  trying.  It  gives  me 
one  more  chance,  and  it  won't  hurt  those  young  beggars 
to  wait  here,  a  week  or  so  longer  until  some  other  ship 
comes  along  to  take  them  off." 

Half-way  up  the  coast  the  egg-boat  met  the  other  bi- 
darrah,  and  Serge  received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Walrus 
Islet,  which  he  declined.  When  he  reached  the  village 
he  found  Mr.  Ramey  patiently  waiting. 

"Where  is  Ryder;"  asked  the  young  officer. 

"He  decided  to  stay  behind  and  spend  the  night  with 
the  hunters,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  he'll  be  apt  to  get  left,  for  the  cutter  is  to  sail 
as  soon  as  you  and  I  can  get  aboard." 

Serge  was  thunderstruck.  For  a  moment  he  knew 
not  what  to  do  or  say.  Then  a  sudden  plan  flashed  into 
his  mind. 

"  Mr.  Ramey,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  overland  to  fetch 
my  friend.  It  is  the  quickest  way.  Will  you  kindly 
beg  Captain  Matthews  to  wait  for  us  just  as  long  as  he 
can.  I  know  we  can  be  back  before  midnight." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Belcofsky;  do  as  you  please,"  re- 
plied the  officer. 

Then  without  another  word  Serge  set  off  on  a  run  for 
the  distant  poiitt,  where  he  expected  to  find  Phil. 

Mr.  Ramey  returned  to  the  ship,  and  reported  that  he 
believed  the  young  gentlemen  had  gone  to  Walrus  Islet 
egg-hunting,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  they  returned  before 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

"The  young  scamps!"  exclaimed  Captain  Matthews. 
"  So  they  have  given  me  the  slip,  after  all !  Well,  I  can't 
wait  for  them  now;  but  we'll  come  back  and  pick  them 
up  after  we  run  down  this  new  poacher." 

On  hearing  this  Mr.  Ramey  was  greatly  troubled,  and 
became  filled  with  a  fear  that  haunted  him  for  some 
days. 

So  the  PJioca  sailed  away,  and  her  recent  passengers 
were  left  behind. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


LAWRENCE,  THE   HALF-BACK. 

BY  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS. 

IT  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  play  football,  and  a  great  honor 
to  be  on  the  school  team,  but  such  things  have  their 
disadvantages.  Dick  Lawrence  beuan  to  think  so  on  the 
night  before  the  Greek  examination,  and  the  thought 
came  to  him  with  redoubled  force  the  next  day  as  he  was 
sharpening  his  pencil  on  the  way  across  the  grounds. 


It  was  late  in  June,  and  the  final  ex- 
aminations were  on.  And  he  told  some 
of  the  boys,  while  going  up  stairs  to 
the  examination  room,  that  this  time  he 
would  not  pass.  To  this  one  of  them 
replied,  "  Yes,  Lawrence,  you  will  make 
a  dead  flunk,  as  usual,"  which  was  sar- 
casm, for  he  had  made  predictions  of 
this  sort  before,  and  the  others  knew 
how  to  take  them.  Lawrence  did  not 
object  to  having  it  known  that  he  could 
get  along  on  very  little  study.  Neither 
would  you  or  I. 

He  went  into  the  room  and  took  his 
seat,  in  a  careless  manner  enough,  and 
when  Old  Bones,  the  head  master,  came 
in  and  made  the  usual  remarks  about 
any  one  seen  communicating  with  his 
neighbor  or  using  any  unfair  means  be- 
ing summarily  dealt  with,  Lawrence  lis- 
tened absent-mindedly,  and  recalled  the  first,  time  he  heard 
that  speech.  It  had  made  him  blush  to  think  that  such 
warnings  were  necessary,  and  he  had  felt  like  assuring 
the  master  that  no  one  would  cheat.  But  he  had  heard 
it  so  often  since  then  that  now  he  felt  like  saying  "  chest- 
nuts." The  new  under  master,  Mr.  Nolan,  who  was 
to  conduct  the  examination,  looked  bored,  Lawrence 
thought,  during  this  proceeding,  and  when  "  Old  Bones" 
concluded  his  remarks  by  saying,  "At  the  faculty  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  that  the  examinations  should  be  con- 
ducted with  still  more  strict  surveillance, "  and  glanced 
toward  Mr.  Nolan,  as  though  asking  "Didn't  we?"  the 
younger  man  seemed  to  be  looking  in  the  other  direction. 
As  soon  as  the  head  master  had  left  the  room,  however, 
Mr.  Nolan  looked  up  and  said,  "  Boys,  that  is  straight — 
about  our  being  told  to  keep  a  strict  watch.  The  older 
masters  said  they  thought  it  necessary.  I'm  sorry  to 
have  to  say  it.  Personally  I  don't  like  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  know  most  of  you  fellows  well  enough  to  know  that  you 
don't  need  any  watching.  You  are  gentlemen,  not  crooks; 
and  I  think  an  appeal  to  your  honor  would  be  enough 
— at  least,  it  ought  to  be.  But  you  all  have  heard  my  in- 
structions, so  it's  my  duty  to  see  that  nothing  unfair  is 
done,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  mean  to  do  it."  He  had  a 
gruff  voice,  but  always  spoke  in  the  language  the  boys 
used,  and  never  assumed  any  unnecessary  dignity,  as  do 
so  many  under  masters  fresh  from  college.  "And  if  I 
catch  any  one  cribbing,"  he  concluded,  "I  shall— I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  blackboard  and  wrote  the  ex- 
amination questions  in  that  odd  plain  handwriting  that 
some  of  the  boys  imitated,  just  as  they  did  his  manner  of 
wearing  the  hair.  It  seemed  to  be  hard  for  him  to  talk 
to  them  on  such  a  delicate  subject.  Every  afternoon  he 
lined  up  on  the  football  field  with  these  same  boys.  They 
considered  him  a  wonderful  man,  as  indeed  he  was,  for 
the  year  before  he  had  played  on  one  of  the  great  college 
football  teams.  He  and  Lawrence's  oldest  brother  Harry 
were  classmates  and  great  friends.  Ever  since  the  first 
day  of  the  term, when  Mr.  Nolan  said,  "  Why,  hello,  Dick," 
as  he  was  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  the  other  boys  all 
wished  that  their  brothers  had  been  in  that  class.  They 
thought  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  know  such  a  man  per- 
sonally. They  always  listened  attentively  when  Law- 
rence told  what  Nolan  had  said  and  done  during  his 
visits  at  the  Lawrences'.  But  the  best  thing  about  the 
new  master  was  that  he  was  teaching  the  school  eleven  a 
great  system  of  massed  interference  and  a  new  tandem 
trick,  and  an  old-fashioned  long  pass  which  was  bound  to 
work  every  time.  Lawrence  was  thinking  about  these 
when  the  under  master  threw  down  the  chalk  and  said, 
"Shake  it  up,  boys;  you  have  only  two  hours  to  write 
your  papers  in,"  and  then  he  remembered  where  he  was, 
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and  started  to  work.  Johnson,  in  the  next  seat,  who  wor- 
ried and  studied  so  hard  that  he  was  called  the  worst  pol- 
ler  in  the  form,  had  already  begun.  His  face  was  flushed 
and  his  pencil  trembled.  It  made  Lawrence  tired  to  see 
any  one  care  so  much  about  it. 

Lawrence  did  not  waste  much  time  over  the  grammar 
or  composition  ;  he  never  knew  much  about  that  stuff. 
But  he  would  make  up  for  everything  on  the  translation. 
That  was  his  strong  point. 

There  were  three  passages  from  the  Anabasis,  or  rather 
the  references  to  them,  for  which  the  boys  were  allowed 
to  bring  in  their  books.  He  started  off  with  a  rush  011 
the  first  passage.  It  was  one  which  he  had  translated  in 
a  recitation,  and  the  corrections  of  the  master  were  fixed 
in  his  mind,  and  even  the  little  pet  renderings  of  certain 
clauses.  The  second  passage  was  pretty  easy  also,  and  his 
pencil  ran  along  at  a  great  rate.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  third  and  last  passage,  he  could  make  no  more  of  it 
than  you  can  of  a  new  lesson  which  you  sit  down  to  study 
before  a  recitation.  The  very  first  word  was  such  a  puz- 
zler. It  was  a  crazy-looking  thing,  which  began  with  an 
eta  and  iota  subscript,  and  which  never  should  have  been 
allowed  to  live  all  these  centuries. 

And  it  was  very  important  that  Lawrence  should  know 
something  about  this  word,  for  then  he  would  be  able  to 
translate  the  whole  sentence,  and  with  that  much  of  a  start 
he  was  quite  sure  he  could  run  through  the  whole  passage. 
But  if  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  certain  that  he  would 
be  conditioned.  And  it  would  never  do  for  Lawrence  to 
receive  a  condition.  For  one  thing-,  his  father  would  come 
down  on  his  playing  football,  and  if  he  couldn't  play  with 
the  team  next  fall,  he  would  not  be  elected  captain  the  fol- 
lowingyear,  and  would  not,  consequently,  run  such  a  good 
show  of  doing  something  on  the  'varsity  field  the  year 
after,  when  he  entered  college.  And  if  he  didn't  have 
things  like  that  to  think  about  and  hope  for,  what  was 
the  use  of  living?  Besides,  what  would  everybody  else 
say  when  they  heard  Lawrence  had  flunked?  It  would 
not  do  at  all. 

He  left  the  passage  for  a  while— which  is  the  best  way 
to  do  when  you  are  puzzled  in  an  examination — and  tried 
more  of  the  grammar  section,  and  changed  some  acute 
accents,  which  were  right,  to  circumflexes,  which  were 
wrong.  Then  he  looked  over  his  paper  once  more,  and 
estimated  that  for  the  grammar  he  might  get  ten,  for  the 
composition  fifteen,  and  for  the  transla- 
tion, maybe  twenty-five.  Sixty  was  the 
passing  mark. 

If  he  could  remember  that  one  word 
— then  he  suddenly  recalled  where  he 
had  seen  it.  No  wonder  it  looked  fa- 
miliar. It  was  a  sentence  translated  in 
the  notes.  He  had  seen  it  often  when 
looking  up  other  references.  He  re- 
membered that  it  was  at  the  top  of  a 
page  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  that 
the  italics  filled  two  lines  and  a  half. 
If  he  could  remember  that  one  sen- 
tence, he  was  sure  he  could  hammer  out 
the  rest — at  least  enough  of  it  to  pass 
him.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  after 
the  football  season  he  would  buckle 
down  to  hard  polling.  But  he  could 
not  remember. 

He  looked  about  the  room.  "Sport '' 
Douglass  was  scratching  his  head,  too. 
Lawrence  remembered  how  he  said  a 
couple  of  hours  before,  "Yes,  you  will 
make  a  dead  flunk,  as  usual."  Little 
Simmons  with  the  black  curly  hair 
looked  up  and  smiled  a  queer  little  per- 
plexed smile  when  he  caught  his  eye. 
Lawrence  wondered  if  little  Simmons 


would  keep  on  admiring  him  as  much  after  he  had 
flunked.  If  he  could  only  ri'iiu-mlicr  that  one  little  sen- 
tence so  nicely  translated  in  italics.  Then  he  blushed. 

He  glanced  up  and  found  Mr.  Nolan  looking  strain-lit 
at  him,  and  then  he  blushed  still  more,  though  he  did  not 
kno\v  why,  and  turned  his  eyes  away,  as  did  Mr.  Nolan. 
It  made  Lawrence  angry,  and  he  felt  like  going-  up  and 
demanding,  "Do  you  think  I  am  cribbing?"  Mr.  Nolan 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  him.  Lawrence  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  did. 

The  under  master  was  becoming  too  officious  of  late. 
Lawrence  thought  that  the  fact  of  Nolan's  being  a  friend 
of  his  brother  was  no  excuse  for  his  acting  as  he  had 
been  doing  lately.  Only  last  week  he  had  come  to  Law- 
rence's room  again.  "See  here,  Lawrence,"  he  had  said, 
in  his  gruff  tone,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  "you've 
got  to  take  a  brace.  I  think  I'm  a  good  enough  friend 
of  yours  to  give  you  advice.  You  see,  I've  been  through 
all  this,  and  I  know  that  it  pays  to  get  a  good  prep,  even 
though  you  propose  to  loaf  all  the  time  you're  in  college." 
Then  he  paused  a  moment,  and  added,  "Of  course  I  under- 
stand that  it's  none  of  my  business  exactly,  but  that's  my 
opinion,  and  you  can  take  it  for  what  it's  worth."  Then 
he  slammed  the  door  and  hurried  down  the  stairs. 

Lawrence  had  considered  this  all  right  at  the  time. 
But  as  he  did  not  happen  to  take  the  brace,  he  became 
dissatisfied,  and  quite  naturally  blamed  it  all  upon  others. 
So  now  he  was  drumming  upon  the  desk,  and  telling  it  that 
Mr.  Nolan  had  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  meddle  with  his 
affairs.  He  was  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  the  faculty.  Old 
Bones  said,  "  Cheat  if  you  dare;  I  give  you  leave  to  try." 
And  Nolan  thought  to  win  their  favor  by  appealing  to 
their  honor,  and  then  ended  his  remarks  by  saying,  "I'll 
watch  you,  just  the  same."  It  was  mean  and  it  was  low, 
and  it  was  enough  to  make  any  one  want  to  crib.  That 
was  the  reason  he  was  putting  his  fingers  in  between  the 
leaves  of  the  book  where  the  notes  were.  He  looked  be- 
hind him  to  see  if  any  of  the  boys  saw  what  he  was  doing. 
But  cribbers  generally  do  not  sit  up  straight  and  do  their 
work  in  plain  sight,  and  none  of  the  boys  noticed  it.  Then 
turning  the  pages  quickly  and  carelessly,  as  he  would  in 
his  own  room  when  at  study,  he  looked  toward  the  front 
of  the  room  again,  and  met  Mr.  Nolan's  eyes,  which  were 
fixed  intently  upon  him.  Lawrence  dropped  his  head  and 
closed  the  book,  and  listened  to  the  steam-heater  clanking 
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in  tin1  back  nl'  the  room  and  to  Johnson's  pencil  scratch- 
ing like  ;i  newspaper  reporter's  at,  a  iia  11  game,  ;i  in  I  waited 
for  Mr.  NII  I  an  I"  call  his  name  and  send  In  in  In  (  lid  Bones 
for  dismissal  from  school.  lie  imagined  just  how  the 
others  \vonld  slop  writing  and  look  np  surprised,  and  say 

to  themselves,  "  \\  h  \ .  it's  Lawrence!"  and  then  when  the 

door  had  closed  after  him  go  to  writing  again.  But  Mr. 
Nolan  did  not  speak,  except  once,  when  he  said,  "Hoys, 
yon  have  half  an  hour  to  linish  your  papers  in."  It 
seemed  like  many  half  hours  to  Lawrence,  and  when  it 
was  over  he  gritted  his  teeth  and  tiled  out  with  the  others. 
They  whistled  and  laughed  and  sang  on  the  way  down 
stairs,  as  every  one  does  when  through  with  an  examina- 
tion. Lawrence  whistled  a  little  too,  and  asked  and  an- 
swered the  question,  "  How  did  you  hit  it?"  But  he  had 
not  written  another  word  on  his  paper.  Nor  had  he  once 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Nolan. 

When  the  examinations  were  over  the  boys  generally 
gathered  in  the  library  to  wait  for  dinner.  But  Law- 
rence went  off  to  his  room  alone,  and  began  to  pack  his 
trunk.  He  wondered  whether  they  would  give  him 
twenty-four  hours  to  get  ready  or  send  him  oft'  home 
that  night.  But  he  would  fool  them  there.  He  had 
thought  it  out  very  carefully.  He  had  pictured  meeting 
his  father,  the  Colonel,  and  remembered  how  he  used  to 
talk  to  his  sons  about  the  honor  of  the  Lawrences.  He 
decided  that  he  could  not  go  home.  He  would  go  off  to 
some  other  city,  and  begin  as  an  office-boy,  and  work  up. 
He  thought  he  could  succeed.  Perhaps  some  time  he 
could  forget  all  this.  Then  he  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs 
which  he  recognized. 

"Here  it  comes,  "he  said  to  himself.  "Now,  then,  take 
a  brace."  His  heart  began  to  beat  a  little  faster,  in  spite  of 
himself,  but  he  was  perfectly  calm,  just  as,  when  the  team 
formed  the  flying  wedge  at  the  beginning  of  a  game,  he 
trembled  sometimes,  though  he  was  always  cool  and  de- 
termined. 

The  door  was  ajar,  and  the  caller  did  not  stop  to  knock. 
Lawrence  began  to  arrange  some  books  on  the  table. 
Then  the  under  master  said,  "Lawn-nee!" 

The  tone  sounded  harsh  and  authoritative,  and  it  made 
Lawrence  double  up  his  lists,  but  he  only  said,  "Mr. 
Nolan,"  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  looked  over  all  the  Greek  papers  this  afternoon," 
Mr.  Nolan  said.  "Yours  is  very  poor." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Lawrence,  without  turning  his  face 
from  the  window. 

"But  poor  as  it  is,  there  are  several  which  are  worse." 
The    under   master's  voice   still    seemed    harsh.       "You 
scraped   through— just    barely,  but   you   passed."      Then 
there  was  a  pause.      "  Did  you  expect  to'?" 
"No,"  said  Lawrence. 

There  was  another  pause.  The  young  master  drummed 
on  the  open  door  with  his  knuckles,  and  looked  at  Law- 
rence, whose  face  was  still  turned  toward  the  window, 
through  which  he  was  staring  hard  at  nothing.  Sudden- 
ly he  turned  squarely  about  and  faced  Mr.  Nolan. 
"What's  all  this  dallying  about?"  he  blurted  out.  "  Why 
don't  you  say  what  you  came  up  to  say?  I  suppose  you 
want  to  see  whether  I  will  confess." 

"Because  I  did  not  know  just  what  to  say  to  you, 
Lawrence;  because  I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  and 
would  not  now  if  I  could  help  it.  Dick, "said  the  under 
master,  changing  his  tone,  "you're  too  nice  a  fellow  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  know  your  people,  and  I  thought  I 
knew  you,  Dick,  and,  blame  it  all,  I  can't  make  the  two 
things  jibe."  He  was  calling  him  Dick,  just  as  he  used 
to  long  ago  when  Lawrence  was  a  little  high-voiced  fel- 
low in  knickerbockers  when  Nolan  used  to  spend  vaca- 
tions at  the  Lawrences.  He  used  to  take  him  out  in  the 
surf  on  those  broad  shoulders.  "  You  know  I  never  had 
a  mother,  Dick — that  is,  since  I  can  remember — but  if  I 
had  one  like  yours  I  think  I  should — all  right,  I  won't 


.say  that.'  Then  he  slopped,  and  seemed  to  he  wonder 
ing  what  he  could  say  next.  Lawrence  ought  to  have 
heen  wondering  about  that  too.  but  he  wasn't  at  all.  He 
was  Hanking  of  the  last  lime  he  came  home,  and  how 
there  came  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  him  some  one  who 
kissed  him  and  said,  "My  big  strong  boy." 

"Once  I  did  something  like  that  you  did  to-day."  the 
under  master  was  saying.  "It  was  not  in  an  examina- 
tion, but  1  was  about  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  an- 
other. He  was  the  only  one  who  knew,  just  as  I  am  the 
only  one  who  knows  what  you  have  done  today.  The 
way  he  treated  me  for  it  was  the  turning-point  of  my  life. 
Don't  ever  mention  this.  I  never  told  any  one  before. 
Dick,  I  am  going  to  do  the  same  to  you.  I  can  do  so 
conscientiously  too,  because  you  wrote  nothing  more  on 
your  paper.  He  didn't  do  a  thing.  He  let  it  slide.  You'll 
keep  mum  about  what  I  told  you  about  myself,  won't 
you?  What  do  you  any;" 

But  Lawrence,  the  half-back,  wasn't  saying  anything. 
He  was  doing  something  lie  did  not  do  the  year  before 
when  the  tendon  in  his  leg  was  torn  in  the  Ballington 
game,  nor  even  when  he  fell  out  of  the  rigging  of  the 
yacht  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  Neither  of  them  ever 
spoke  of  it  again  except  once,  a  year  afterwards.  It  was 
the  day  after  Commencement,  and  Lawrence  had  just 
received  word  that  he  had  passed  for  Princeton  without 
conditions.  He  was  saying  good-by,  and  he  said  to  Mr. 
Nolan,  "The  only  reason  my  name  was  in  the  honor  list 
is — the  fact  is,  I  never  should  have  graduated  at  all  if  it 
hadn't  been  — 

But  Mr.  Nolan  interrupted  him.  "That's  all  right," 
he  said.  "  Now  remember  what  the  'varsity  captain  told 
you  about  keeping  in  shape  this  summer." 
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was  once  a  merry  old  farmer  who  delighted  in 
JL  playing  tricks  upon  the  various  animals  and  fouls 
upon  his  place.  His  love  for  this  kind  of  pastime  was 
almost  ungovernable,  and  he  never  seemed  to  weary  of  it. 
He  would  be  beside  himself  with  joy  when  an  opportu- 
nity presented  itself  to  shake  the  chickens  suddenly  off 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  like  so  many  apples,  and  if  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  do,  lie  would  impale  tur- 
nips on  the  horns  of  the  cow  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  satisfy  her  appetite  with  them. 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  a  long  while,  until  the 
pigs  were  afraid  to  eat  the  apples  he  tossed  to  them,  for 
fear  of  becoming  the  victims  of  some  well-laid  joke.  One 
day  the  old  Shanghai  rooster  sitting  on  the  rail-fence 
soliloquized  : 

"I  think  it  very  mean  that  this  farmer,  to  whom  we 
all  owe  allegiance,  should  treat  us  in  this  way.  We  lay 
eggs  for  him,  and  give  milk  for  him,  and  iill  his  winter's 
barrel  with  pork;  and  he  seems  to  have  nothing  like  a 
fair  appreciation  of  us  and  our  efforts  for  his  welfare  and 
happiness.  And  I  feel  sure  that  he  should  be  taught  a 
lasting  lesson  for  the  sake  of  his  future. 

"  Of  course  he  doesn't  know  that  I  am  a  Friday  rooster, 
and  that  I  was  hatched  with  my  spurs  on,  and  that  with 
my  spurs  I  broke  the  shell  and  walked  into  the  light  of 
day.  And  if  lie  did  know  all  these  things,  lie  would  not 
know  that  through  them  I  have  only  to  wish  a  thing  to 
make  it  come  to  pass." 

Thereupon  the  old  rooster  wandered  into  the  kitchen 
to  begin  the  reformation  of  the  joking  farmer.  When 
he  had  stepped  over  the  sill  he  heard  the  farmer  say  to 
his  wife,  "  Molly,  don't,  you  think  we  had  better  have 
some  baked  beans  to  night?  We  haven't  had  any  since  the 
week  before  last." 
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"They  have  been  soaking  all  night,"  responded  the 
fanner's  wife,  feeling  glad  of  the  pleasant  surprise  her 
words  wrought  on  him,  "and  in  a  few  minutes  they  will 
be  in  the  oven." 

"  Alia!"  ehuekled  the  rooster.   "  now  is  my  time." 

So  he  stood  in  the  doorway  on  one  leg-,  and  saw  the 
farmer's  wife  put  the  beans  in  the  stove,  and  when  she 
opened  the  oven  door  about  twenty  minutes  later  ti>  see 
how  they  were  doing- 'she  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
that  they  had  burst  into  blossom.  Her  expression  of  be- 
wilderment was  so  great  that  it  made  the  rooster  smile  so 
broadly  that  he  felt  obliged  to  put  his  head  under  his 
wing  lest  his  hilarity  be  observed. 

"I  declare  to  gracious,"  she  said,  as  she  removed  the 
pan  and  pvit  it  on  the  table,  "  this  is  the  queerest  thing  I 
ever  saw  !  All  my  beans  are  in  full  flower,  and  they  seem 
to  be  growing.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  scent  they 
have  ?" 

As  she  bent  forward  to  smell  the  blossoms  the  old  re- 
formatory rooster  peeped  between  his  feathers,  only  to 
see  her  draw  back  when  they  burned  her  nose,  because 
they  had  not  cooled. 

"  Gracious!"  she  said,  as  she  rubbed  her  nose  with  her 
hand,  having  first  dipped  it  in  cold  water.  "This  is 
something  I  cannot  understand." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  farmer  came  in,  and  when  he 
saw  the  condition  of  the  beans  and  heard  his  wife's  story 
concerning  them  he  was  dumfounded.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "  if  our  beans  have  been  spoiled,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  kill  the  old  rooster  and  stew  him  for  din- 
ner; he  is  pretty  old  and  tough,  but  I  guess  he'll  do." 

So  he  picked  up  the  broom  to  stun  the  reformatory 
rooster  that  was  still  chuckling  in  his  wing  at  the  idea. 
No  sooner  had  he  taken  hold  of  the  broom  than  he  began 
to  sweep  the  floor  with  might  and  main. 

"  Why  don't  you  hit  the  rooster?"  asked  his  wife. 

"That  is  just  what  I  want  to  do,"  he  replied,  "but  I 
can't;  I  am  sweeping  in  spile  of  myself." 

"I  remember  how  he  once  set  oft'  fire-crackers  under 
my  perch,"  said  the  reformatory  rooster,  "and  now  it  is 
my  turn." 

So  the  old  farmer  went  on  sweeping,  and  as  the  dust 
went  out  of  the  door  the  wind  blew  it  in  the  window, 
and  the  more  he  swept  the  more  the  floor  needed  sweep- 
ing. Although  exhausted,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
relax  his  efforts. 

Just  then  some  neighbors  added  to  his  mortification  by 
dropping  in  and  asking  an  explanation  of  his  curious 
movements. 

"  I  can't  stop,"  he  replied,  as  he  swept  on  with  renewed 
vigor. 

"Why  don't  you  send  for  the  doctor?"  asked  one. 

This  question  seemed  to  have  weight  with  the  reforma- 
tory rooster.  "  Perhaps,"  said  the  barn-yard  troubadour, 
"I  am  too  cruel  in  keeping  him  in  this  sea  of  dust,  and 
I  will  therefore  have  him  go  forth  and  sweep  the  farm  a 
little." 

Just  then  the  old  farmer  ran  out  of  the  door  and  be- 
gan to  sweep  the  grass  quite  as  hard  as  he  had  swept  the 
floor.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  when  he  noticed  the 
cows  laughing  at  his  frantic  efforts,  for  they  stopped 
eating  while  he  passed  them,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  dis- 
comfiture very  much,  because  they  could  see  he  was 
having  a  terrible  time,  and  they  well  remembered  the 
pranks  he  had  delighted  in  playing  on  them,  such,  for 
instance,  as  tying  them  together  by  the  tails. 

Although  very  indignant  at  his  position,  which  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand,  he  did  not  realize  just  how  absurd 
a  figure  he  was  cutting  until  he  swept  his  way  down  to 
the  pig-sty,  and  saw  the  pigs  standing  upon  their  hind- 
legs,  with  their  foremost  members  placidly  folded  over 
the  top  bar  of  the  pen.  They  were  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  finally  they  burst  into  shrieks,  such  as  they  utter 


when  being  killed.  These  shrieks  of  laughter  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  hills,  and  the  pigs  were  ^really  rejoiced, 
because  they  well  remembered  how  the  farmer  had  given 
them  apples  filled  with  red  pepper  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  them  eough  and  seeing  them  shed  copious  tears. 

"  Why  don't  you  stop  sweeping?"  asked  one..)'  the  pigs. 
an  "Id  spotted  patriarch,  as  soon  as  he  could  control  him- 
self sufficiently  to  speak. 

The  farmer  did  not  deign  to  reply,  but  swept  on  down 
toward  the  turnip  patch,  where  the  old  reformatory  roost- 
er had  proceeded  in  advance. 

On  his  way  lie  passed  under  an  apple-tree.  This  tree 
had  a  gaunt  outspreading  limb,  and  upon  the  end  of  it 
was  a  hard  red  apple.  The  tree  took  a  deliberate  aim, 
drew  its  branch  back  as  far  as  it  could,  and  threw  the  ap- 
ple at  the  farmer,  hitting  him  squarely  on  the  nose.  He 
could  not  loosen  his  hold  on  the  broom  to  rub  the  injured 
member;  and  when  he  began  to  sneeze,  a  large  yellow  tur- 
nip noticed  his  expression  of  woe,  and  by  a  great  effort 
jumped  out  of  the  earth  and  knocked  his  hat  off,  which 
only  increased  his  agony,  while  the  reformatory  rooster 
chuckled  in  great  glee,  and  a  fallen  tree,  overcome  with 
laughter,  split  itself  into  kindling  wood. 

Sweep,  sweep,  sweep,  went  the  farmer  until  he  came  to 
the  pumpkins.  Some  of  them  were  warty  specimens,  and 
seemed  to  have  noses  and  ears.  He  soon  noticed  that 
those  that  had  what  looked  like  grotesque  human  faces 
were  all  on  a  broad  grin.  And  when  he  made  a  desperate 
kick  at  one  of  them,  it  suddenly  burst  like  a  bombshell, 
and  covered  him  from  head  to  foot  with  seeds  and  the 
golden  filigree  that  constituted  its  inner  pumpkin. 

The  old  farmer  presented  so  woful  an  appearance  that 
the  heart  of  the  reformatory  rooster  was  at  last  touched, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  turning  the  farmer  about  and  send- 
ing him  sweeping  towards  the  house.  The  pigs  and  cows 
saluted  him  as  he  went  by,  and  he  felt  greatly  relieved 
when  he  reached  the  door  and  found  that  he  could  stand 
the  broom  in  the  corner  and  take  a  seat  in  the  rocking- 
chair. 

"The  worst  of  it  all  was,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "that 
the  animals  laughed  at  me,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  my 
misery." 

"But  don't  you  laugh  at  the  animals  and  enjoy  their 
misery  every  time  you  play  a  joke  on  them:" 

"  I  do;  but  I'll  never  again  play  a  trick  011  them,  or  do 
anything  to  make  them  unhappy." 

The  reformatory  rooster  felt  very  happy  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  he  had  succeeded  in  teaching  the 
farmer  so  wholesome  a  lesson. 

"  As  long  as  he  keeps  his  word,"  said  the  old  fowl,  witli 
a  smile  of  pleasure,  "  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  shield 
him  from  evil  and  misfortune.  In  short,  I  shall  endea- 
vor to  be  his  guardian  rooster." 

And  when  the  old  farmer  and  his  wife  happened  to 
look  at  the  pan  of  blooming  beans  a  little  later,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  that  each  of  the  flowers  had  turned  to  a 
golden  coin,  and  the  beans  to  a  steaming  hot  plum-pud- 
ding. 


DAISIES   AND    CLOVER. 

DAISIKS  and  clover, 
The  wide  land  over, 

Swaying  and  nodding  and  bright  with  bloom. 
Daisies  and  clover 
The  great  fields  cover. 

And  fill  the  winds  with  their  sweet          ' 


Daisies  and   clover, 
And  each  child  lover 

May  gather  and  pluck  them  and  hold  them  t';ist, 
Over  and  over, 
For  daisies  and  clover 

Haven't  we  watched,  and  they're  here  at  hint. 
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THE  TEA  YELLING  CALF. 
IT  was  a  festive  little  calf 

That  left  his  home  behind, 
Ami   went  a-travelling  to  improve 

His  somewhat  bovine  mind. 

He  walked  into  his  master's  home, 

And  took  a  glance  about; 
But  not  a  thing  did  be  see  there 

That  he  could  quite  make  out 

And  when  he  felt  his  appetite 

Beginning  for  to  grow, 
He  tried  to  eat  the  buds  that  on 

The  papered  wall  did  blow. 

But  finding  that  this  diet  was 

A  disappointment  sine. 
He  tried  to  taste  the  carpet  greens 
Upon  the  parlor  floor. 

But  these  he  found   were  quite  as  vain; 

And  so  it  came  to  pass 
He  saw  'twas  better  far  for  him 

To  go  again  to  grass, 

And  leave  to  other  creatures,  quite, 

Distinct  from  his  own   kind, 
The  task  of  travelling  to  improve 

A  somewhat  bovine  mind. 


SHOES  AND   STOCKINGS. 

IX  children  walked  down  the  lane  to  the  mill-stream.  They 
were  going  wailing.  Mabel  and  Jessie  were  the  farmer's 
daughters.  The  others,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  helouged  to  a 
family  staying  at  the  farm-house. 

Pretty  pink  roses  were  in  bloom  all  the  way  to  the  bridge  and 
on  either  side.  There  were  plenty  of  blackberry-bushes  too, 
but  they  had  no  berries  yet,  although  Carrie  looked  for  them 
every  day. 

The  girls  sat  dowu  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  to  take  off  their 
shoes  and  stockings.  "Sit  down,  Willie.  Sit  down,  Carrie." 
said  Lottie.  She  tucked  their  stockings  into  their  shoes,  and 
put  them  high  up  on  the  bank.  "No  one  can  get  them  there," 
she  said,  "and  they  won't  fall  into  the  water.  Now  come,  chil- 
dren." Lottie  was  only  twelve,  hut  she  always  called  the  young- 
er ones  "children." 

They  waded  out  into  the  smooth  shallow  water  across  to  tin- 
island,  and  up  and  dowu  over  the  pebbles  aud  stones.  Tiny  fish 
and  tadpoles  were  all  about,  and  the  girls  gave  small  shrieks 
whenever  they  swam  over  the  five  pairs  of  little  white  feet. 
Fred  took  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  and  walked  down  stream  to  look 
for  flag-root. 

"Let's  go  under  the  bridge  and  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
island,"  said  Mabel. 
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Sn  llii-y  waded  down  stream,  and  under  tbe  branches  of  the 
birch-trees  wbicb  stood  along  tbp  edge  of  tin-  water. 

"  Girls,"  called  Fred  Irom  below,  "  somebody  is  coming  down 
tbc  bridge  road." 

'•  \Vlio  is  it,  Fred  .'" 

"Those  people  staying  at  the  hotel." 

"Gracious!  Our  shoes  are  'way  up  there  on  tbe  bank!"  ex- 
claimed Lottie. 

Tbe  little  city  girl  thought  it  a  terrible  thing  to  be  seen  with 
bare  feet.  t 

"  They're  coining  down  to  the  bridge."  said  Mabel,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  xhall  do,"  cried  Lottie  ill  despair. 

Willie,  thinking  some  calamity  at  band,  began  to  cry. 

"  Hush, Willie,  hush.    We'll  go  home  presently." 

"  I  want  mamma,"  said  he. 

"Let's  walk  under  tbe  bridge,"  suggested  Mabel.  "They'll 
go  across,  and  we  can  come  out  after  they've  gone  by." 

Four  of  tbe  children  crowded  under  the  narrow  bridge.  Little 
Carrie  de.terminately  walked  up  the  bank,  secured  her  shoes, and 
tramped  homeward.  The  people  on  the  bridge  did  not  disturb 
her. 

Jessie  clung  to  Mabel's  side,  and  Willie  to  Lottie's.  They  did 
not  understand  why  they  must  stand  in  the  water  and  wait. 

The  lady  and  gentleman  and  little  girl  got  as  far  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge.  The  children  could  hear  them  talking. 

"  It's  very  pleasant  here,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Sit  dowu  and  rest,  my  dear,"  said  tbe  gentleman.  "  Yon  are 
tired." 

"  Yes,  do,  mamma,"  said  the  little  girl.  "Papa  can  fix  me  a 
line,  and  I'll  iish." 

Lottie,  under  the  bridge,  groaned. 

"I  want  to  go  home," whimpered  Willie. 

"  Yes,  yes,Willie.   What  »liaU  we  do,  Mabel  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mabel. 

Somebody  else,  settled  the  question— somebody  who  was  com- 
ing down  the  lane,  smiling  as  she  came.  At  her  side  trotted 
Carrie,  her  shoes  and  stockings  this  time  ou  her  plump  little 
feet. 

••Mamma!  mamma!"  called  Willie. 

Lottie  tried  to  quiet  him,  hut  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  while  she 
did  it. 

"Come,  children,"  called  mamma,  laughing.  "You  will  have 
to  he  excused,  I  think,  while  yon  come  out  and  get  your  shoes 
and  stockings." 

Much  humbled  at  their  dreadful  predicament,  the  children 
came  from  their  hiding-place. 

"Our  shoes  are  up  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,"  explained 
Lottie,  in  a  crushed  tone. 

Up  the  bank  they  walked,  right  under  the  laughing  eyes  of 
the  lady  and  the  gentleman  and  the  little  girl. 

"I'll  never  go  wading  in  that  dreadful  brook  again,"  cried 
Lottie,  shuddering.  But  she  did — the  next  day. 


AN   ABSENT-MINDED   MAN. 

THE  following  anecdote  of  an  absent-minded  man  has  lately 
come  to  hand,  and  while  some  of  you  may  have  heard  it  before, 
it  seems  to  be  too  good  to  be  passed  over  entirely. 

Among  the  personal  anecdotes  told  of  Peter  Bnrrowes,  tbe 
celebrated  barrister,  and  one  of  Ireland's  "worthies,"  is  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  instance  of  absence  of  uiiud  :  A  friend  called 
upon  him  one  morning  in  his  dressing-room,  and  found  him 
shaving  with  his  face  to  the  wall.  He  asked  him  why  be  chose 
so  strange  an  attitude.  The  answer  was,  "  To  look  in  the  glass." 

"  Why,"  said  his  friend,  "  there  is  no  glass  there !" 

"Bless  me!"  Burrowes  observed,  "I  did  not  notice  that 
before." 

Ringing  the  bell,  he  called  his  servant,  and  questioned  him 
respecting  his  looking-glass. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  "  the  mistress  had  it  removed  six 
weeks  ago." 


said 


A   WISE  SCARECROW. 
the   tramp    to   the    scarecrow,  "  let's   swap 


"I    SAY 
clothes." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  scarecrow.     "  Fact  is,  it  would  never  do." 

"  Why  not  f '  said  the  tramp. 

"Well,  the  crows,  seeing  me,  are  scared.  They  think  I'll  run 
after  'em.  But  ifthey  thought  I  was  like  you  they'd  know  I'd 
rather  fall  asleep.  I  tell  you,  old  man,  crows  know  a  thing  or 
two.  They  judge  by  appearances." 
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A     VERY     HOT    CONTEST. 

ONE   OF  THE   OLD  SAILOR'S   YARN'S. 


BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


IT  was  a  clear,  cool  summer  morning1,  and  the  Old  Sailor 
sat  in  his  customary  place  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  The 
two  boys  were  sitting'  beside  him.  All  three  were  gazing 
out  on  the  ocean.  The  long  glassy  swells  rolled  lazily  in, 
and  shattered  themselves  into  fragments  of  flashing  sil- 
ver against  the  hard  yellow  beach.  A  stately  fish-hawk 
soared  high  above,  a  floating  silhouette  against  the  clear 
blue  sky.  Far  out  to  the  eastward  a  magnificent  full- 
rigged  ship  with  double  topsails  and  topgallants  rolled 
slowly  as  she  vainly  strove  to  make  her  way  to  the  south- 


ward in  the  light  air.  Nearer  to  the  land  two  steamers 
were  tearing  the  water  into  clouds  of  smokelike  spray  as 
they  hurried  down  the  coast.  Heavy  columns  of  black 
smoke  showed  that  the  stokers  hidden  away  in  the  dark 
recesses  below  were  spreading  fresh  coal  on  the  fires. 

"  S'posin'  I  was  to  ax  you,"  said  the  Old  Sailor,  sudden- 
ly, "what  them  there  two  steamers  was  a-doin',  wot 'd 
you  say?" 

"I'd  say  that  they  were  firing  up,"  answered  Henry, 
confidently. 
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"Werry  u'ood."said  (In-  Old  Sailor  --•' worry  good  as 
fur  as  it  goes.  But  wot  arc  they  a  linn'  ii]i  fur;" 

"  I'.ccause  t  hc\  Ye  in  a   hnrrv  ."  said  little  George. 

"Also,  moreover,  an'  likewise  worry  good  too.  But 
howsumever  ye  'ain't  hit  the  p'int.  yit." 

••  Won't  you  It'll  us  what  the  point   is  .'"  said  Henry. 

"That  arc  I  ho  worry  idcnl  ic-a  I  thing  wot  I'mahont  to 
<;•<>  t'ur  to  come  t'ur  to  do."  answered  the  <  >ld  Sailor.  "  Ye 
sec  iheni  there  i  u  0  si  eai  no  rs  is  a-slartin' on  a  race, 

"  (  >h  !"  exclaimed  both  boys. 

"  Edzackly— oh,''  continued  the' Old  Sailor,  gravely. 
Then,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  he  unexpectedly  con- 
tinued: "  Wich  the  same  it  reminds  me  o'  the  v'yage  I 
made  on  the  tramp-steamer  Pickli'il  Pepper  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Noo  Yawk  in  the  year  1878." 

"  Please  tell  us  about  it,"  said  the  boys. 

"  'Ain't  you  two  boys  knowed  me  long  enough  to  know 
that  w'en  I  gits  reminded  o'suthin'  I  allus  tells  ye  about 
it?  Wot  else's  the  use  o'  gittin'  reminded?  Anyhow,  s' 
help  me  Sally  Growler  ef  this  ain't  the  way  wot  it  hap- 
pened. The  Pickled  Pepper  had  taken  on  a  cargo  o1  ot- 
tomans. Do  ye  know  wot  a  ottoman  arc.'" 

"It's  a  sofa  without  a  back,  isn't  it?" 

"  Werry  good.  It  aren't  got  no  back  an'  consequen- 
tially no  backbone,  w'ich  are  w'y  it's  like  Turkey,  an' 
that  are  w'y  it  are  called  the  Ottoman  Enlpire.  Otto- 
mans was  all  the  rage  in  1878,  an'  the  genooine  ones 
from  Turkey  was  a-sellin'  like  hot  cakes.  The  steam- 
er P.  W.  Murphy  were  a-loadin'  with  'em  at  the  same 
time  we  was,  an'  wo  knowed  there  were  a-goin'  to  be 
a  scrimmage  to  see  who'd  git  to  Noo  Yawk  fust.  'Cos 
w'y,  ef  wo  both  got  in  at  oncet  an'  dumped  all  our  otto- 
mans on  to  the  market,  the  price  'd  go  down.  But  of  wo 
could  git  in  a  day  or  two  ahead,  the  firm  wot  were  a-goin' 
to  take  our  ottomans  could  git.  'em  all  sold  off  afore  the 
P.  W.  Murphy  could  discharge  her  cargo.  Well,  as  luck  'd 
have  it.  joss  as  we  was  a-gittin'  the  last  o'  our  cargo  aboard, 
somethin'  busted  down  in  the  engine-room.  The  engineer 
said  as  how  it  would  take  twenty-four  hours  to  repair  it, 
so  the  P.  W.  Miir/ilii/  got  to  sea  six  hours  ahead  <>'  us. 
That  made  our  Cap'n  b'ilin'  mad.  As  soon  as  we  started 
he  shouts  down  the  tube  to  the  engineer,  'Shove  the  old 
kettle  through  it  till  her  sides  smoke;  we  got  to  beat  that 
Irish  tramp  to  Sandy  Hook.'  An' the  engineer  he  sez  to 
the  Cap'n,  sez  he,  '  Werry  good,  sir;  it  should  be  did.' 

"Putty  soon  a  most  outrageous  black  smoke  come 
a-rollin'  up  out  o'  the  funnels.  'That's  business, 'sez  the 
Cap'n  ;  '  but  goodness  gracious,  wot  a  lot  o'  soot  are a-f all- 
in'  !'  Sure  'nuff,  the  soot  beginnecl  fur  to  come  down  out 
<>'  that  smoke  like  it  were  black  snow,  an'  putty  soon  the 
whole  deck  abaft  the  smoke-stack  were  covered  with  it 
two  inches  deep.  The  Cap'n  he  calls  the  bo'sun's  mate, 
an'  tells  him  to  git  a  gang  o'  men  an'  shovel  it  off,  an' 
then  he  calls  down  to  the  engineer,  an'  sez  he  to  him,  sez 
he,  'Wot  on  'arth  are  you  a-burninV  An'  the  engineer 
sez  he  to  him,  sez  he:  '  It's  that  bloomin'  Turkish  coal.  I 
think  they've  swindled  us.  We  bought  it  at  the  same 
place  as  the  P.  W.  Min-pJiij,  though.'  Then  the  Cap'n 
danced  an'  used  hard  words.  '  Them  fellows  has  paid  the 
coal-man  to  sell  us  bad  coal,  but  we'll  beat  'em  anyhow.' 
So  he  ordered  the  engineer  to  pile  on  the  coal,  an'  not 
stop  to  worry  about,  whether  it'd  last  till  we  got  to  port, 
an'  he  told  him  to  tie  down  the  safety-valve.  'We'll 
bust  our  b'ilers  an'  all  go  to  Davy  Jones's  locker  afore  we 
git  beat, 'sez  the  Cap'n.  '  Worry  good,  sir, 'sez  the  engineer, 
to  him,  sez  he;  'Davy  Jones's  locker  are  our  port,  ef  yer 
sez  so.'  An'  then  the  smoke  beginned  fur  to  git  wuss  an' 
wuss.  We  was  all  busy  tryin'  to  sweep  the  soot  oft'  the 
deck,  but  we  could  hear  the  awful  rumpus  the  engines 
was  a-makin'  down  below.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
Davy  Jones's  locker  were  close  aboard  o'  us,  but  it  turned 
out  that  we  wasn't  bound  there,  arter  all. 

"It  were  daylight  the  fourth  day  w'en  the  P.  W.  Mur- 


sighted  dead  ahead  o'  us.  She  were  about  ten 
miies  away,  an'  so  we'd  gained  a  good  fifty  mile  on  her. 
'COS  w'y,  ue  reckoned  that  her  best  speed  u  ere  about  ten 
knots,  an'  we'd  got  up  to  a  p'int  ten  miles  astern  arter  her 
lea  vin'  six  hours  ahead  o'  us.  Well,  mebbe  that  'ere  P.  W. 
MIII-/I/II/  weren't  a  hustlin'.  She  sart'nly  were.  W'y, 
the  water  were  a-flyin'  a  dozen  feet  high  under  her  starn 
where  the  perpelh-r  were  a-slashin'  it.  But,  ye  see,  the 
wessel's  lines  wras  so  full  that  she  couldn't  be  druv  no 
faster.  An'  now  it  come  to  a  question  o'  who  could  keep 
up  the  strain  best  an'  longest. 

'  Put  sulhin'  greasy  onto  your  fires,'  calls  our  Cap'n 
down  to  the  engineer. 

''All  right,  sir,'  sez  the  engineer,  sez  he.  'We  got 
two  hundred  Cincinnati  hams  in  our  stores.  How'll 
them  do;' 

'  Let  the  cook  cut  all  the  fat  off  'em,  an'  heave  it  in.' 
'Werry  good,'  sez  the  engineer,  sez  he.  An'  in  half 
an  hour  light  blue  smoke  beginned  fur  to  come  up  out  o' 
the  smokestack,  an'  dear,  dear,  what  a  dreadful  smell! 
Next  thing  we  knowed  the  same  kind  o'  smoke  were 
a-comin'  from  the  P.  IT'.  Murphy. 

'They're  a-burniii'  their  hams,  too,'  sez  the  Cap'n, 
'  but  we'll  beat  'em  at  that  game.' 

"Then  lie  ordered  the  ship's  carpenter  to  broach  the 
paint-room  stores,  an'  in  a  few  minutes  the  stokers  was 
a  lirin'  up  with  raw  an'  boiled  linseed  oil,  turpentine, 
Japan,  mineral  paint,  an'  patent  dryer.  My  eye,  you 
never  see  nothin'  burn  like  that  patent  dryer!  It  made 
the  fire  so  hot  that  the  engineer  called  up  through  the 
tube, 

'The  steam's  too  much  heated;  it's  makin'  the  cylin- 
ders red-hot!' 

'Turn  the  hose  on  'em,'  sez  the  Cap'n,  sez  he.  'We 
got  to  beat  that  bloomin'  tramp,  an'  there  mustn't  be  no 
accidents.' 

"The  perpeller  were  a-thrashin'  away  mos'  dreadful, 
w'en  all  on  a  suddent  there  were  a  jolt,  an'  the  engineer 
reports  that  one  blade  were  bruk  off  the  screw. 

"  '  Make  her  go  around  faster  then,'  sez  the  Cap'n. 
'  Then  I  got  to  have  more  fire,'  sez  the  engineer. 
'  'Send  down  the  topgallant-yards,' sez  the  Cap'n,  'an' 
w'en  them's  gone  give  him  the  tops'l-yards.      I'll  burn  all 
the  wood  on  the  consarned  ole   hooker,  but  I  will  catch 
the  /'.   IT.  Min-j,!,/,.- 

"The  yards  was  lowered  an'  chopped  up,  an'  byme-by 
we  got  orders  to  give  the  stokers  the  topmasts.  The 
lower-masts  was  iron,  so  they  couldn't  burn  them;  but 
we  unrove  all  the  riggin'  wot  were  made  o'  tarred  rope, 
an'  that  went  into  the  fire  too.  The  furnaces  was  red- 
hot  now,  an'  hands  was  a-standin'  by  heavin'  water  on 
'em  to  keep  'em  from  meltin'.  Every  half-hour  the  stew- 
ard went  'round  an'  put  ice  on  the  heads  o'  the  engineers 
an'  stokers,  or  else  they'd  'a'  died  right  at  their  posts. 
The  thermometer  were  170°  in  the  fire-room.  Fust  thing 
we  knowed  there  were  another  jolt,  an'  the  engineer 
calls  up, 

' '  Another  blade  are  gone,  sir.' 

'Turn  the  bloomin'  thing  around  faster,'  sez  the 
Cap'n,  sez  he. 

"  'Gimme  more  fire!'  yells  the  engineer. 
•  'Rip  out  the  cabin  bulkheads,'  sez  the  Cap'n. 
"Bang!   went   the  axes,  an'  we   commenced   choppin' 
the  ship  apart. 

''I  wonder  ef  we're  a-gaiiiin' any  onto  her, 'sez  the 
Cap'n. 

"Then  he  sends  for  his  sextant,  an'  he  takes  the  alti- 

tood  o'  the  P.  IT.  Mnrplii/'n  water-line,  an'  he  sez,  sez  he: 

1  'We  ain't  a-gainin'  a  bloomin'  foot  onto  her.      We 

got  to  make  more  steam  an'  drive  that  one  blade  faster 

or  bust  our  b'ilers  in  the  attempt.' 

'  Werry  good,  sir,'  sez  the  mate,  w'ich  he  were  me. 
'  Wot  shall  we  burn  next?' 
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'The  deck  houses  an'  the  boats.  Let  'or  go!' 
''An'  aecordin'  to  orders  I  lets  'er  go,  fur  I  seed  now 
that  the.Cap'ii  was  bound  to  win,  ef  be  bad  to  jump  into 
the  furnace  bisself.  This  'ere  race  wot  I'm  a-tellin'  you 
"bout  bad  now  been  goin'  on  several  days,  an'  we  was 
more'n  half- way  across.  The  P.  W.  Murphy  were  still 
about  ten  mile  ahead  o'  us.  All  at  oncet  she  stopped. 

''Quick!  Quick!'  yells  the  Cap'n  ;  ' git  me  my  glass, 
till  I  see  wot's  the  matter  with  her.' 

"I  fetched  him  the  glass,  an'  he  took  a  squint.  Then 
he  ups  an.'  shuns  the  glass  down  on  the  deck,  air  knocked 
it  so  crooked  you  could  see  round  turns  in  the  horizon- 
line. 

'  They've  come  across  a  dirilict  loaded  with  wood,  an' 
they're  a-gittin'  of 't  aboard  !'  sez  lie  to  me,  sez  he. 

'' Werry  good,  sir;  but  all  the  time  we're  a  runnin' 
up  onto  her  hand  over  hand,'  sez  I  to  he,  sez  I,  jess  like 
that,  him  bein'  Cap'n  an'  me  mate. 

''But  you  howlin'  old  idiot,'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he, 
'  we're  a-burnin'  up  the  ship  under  our  werry  feet!' 

'  We  ain't  a-burnin'  the  engine  an'  the  screw,  sez  I  to 
he,  sez  I. 

'You're  a  loouatic,'  sez   he,  dancin'  round    like   his 
feet  hurt  him. 

'  'It  are  so  hot  down  here  that  the  men  can't  stand,' 
comes  up  from  the  engine-room. 

'Turn    a   hose    on   'em    an'   cool    'em    off,'    sez    the 
Cap'n. 

'  But  that  '11  fill  the  engine-room  with  water.' 
"  '  Bail  it  out,  then!' 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  the  Cap'n  were  gone  crazy,  an' 
I'd  have  to  stand  by  to  save  the  ship.  The  P.  W.  Mnr/ihi/ 
knocked  off  takin'  on  wood  w'en  we  got  about  two  mile 
astern  o'  her,  an'  beginncd  ploughin'  ahead  agin  at  a  ten- 
knot  gait.  She  hadn't  burnt  up  her  yards  nor  iiothin', 
but  she'd  sent  all  her  spars  down,  so  as  to  be  on  even 
tarmes  with  us. 

''Can't  ye  drive  that  thing  around    faster?' yells  the 
Cap'n  down  to  the  engine-room  agin. 
'  'No,  our  fire's  gittin'  low.' 
"Rip  up  the  deck!'  sez  the  Cap'n. 
'  '  All  hands  rip  up  deck  !'  yells  the  bo'sun's  mate. 
"The  men  stared  a  bit,  an'  then   fell  to  with    axes  an' 
hatchets,  an'  the  plankiii'  beginned  fur  to  come  up.      It 
were  good  fat  Georgy  pine,  an',  my  lands,  how 't  did  burn! 
We  piled  that  on,  an'  then  the  steward  came  oil  deck,  an' 
sez  he  to  the  Cap'n,  sez  he, 

'  We  got  lots  o'  sugar  an'  molasses  an'  sweet  oil  an' 
putty  consid'able  kerosene  in  the  stores.' 

'  W'y  on  'arth  didn't  ye  tell  us  that  afore?'  screamed 
the  Cap'n.      'Put  'em  all  in  the  furnace  fires.' 

"  Ten  minutes  arterward  he  hollers  down  to  the  en- 
gineer: 

"  '  How  are  your  fires  now?     Hot  'nulf  ?' 

'Too  hot!      The    iron    plates  in  the    ship's  sides    is 
a-meltinV 

1  '  Let  'em  melt  an'  be  blowed!'  sez  the  Cap'n. 
'  But  this  'ere  wessel  '11  sink,'  sez  I  to  he,  sez  I. 
'  Who  '11  Jerusalem   cares?'  sez   he   to  me,  jess   like 
that. 

'  But  we  can't  get  the  cargo  to  port  ef  the  ship  sinks,' 
sez  I  to  he. 

"Can't,  eh — can't?  Call  yourself  an  old  sailor?  You 
watch  me,  an'  I'll  show  ye  how  we  can  get  this  'ere  cargo 
into  port.' 

"Then  he  orders  the  bo'sun's  mate  to  take  all  hands 
b'low  an'  pack  them  ottomans  down  into  the  lower  hold. 
''Cut  away  all  the  bulkheads,' sez  he.  'an'  run  Ihe 
ottomans  in  solid  from  stem  to  starn.  Then  git.  all  the 
wire  riggin'  aboard  an'  lash  'em  together,  so  they  can't 
possibly  come  apart.' 

"  The  hands  jumped  b'low  to  do  w'at  he'd  told  'em.  All 
this  time  the  ship  were  a-reelin'an'  a-tremblin'  like  she 


had  a  fit.  But  we  was  a-gainin'  on  the  P.  W.  Murphy. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  passed  her.  All  hands  was  called 
on  deck  lo  cheer.  But  the  engineer  be  yells  up  the 
tube, 

''All  the  bolts   in   the  wessel's    frames   is   melted  out, 
an'  I  spect  she'll  fall  apart.' 

'  'Let  'er  go!'  yells  the  Cap'n.      '  All  hands  b'low!' 

"He  jumped  ott'  the  bridge  an'  tumbled  down  into  the 
hold.  We  all  follered,  even  the  man  at  the  wheel.  The 
next  minute  there  were  a  crash  an'  a  tremendous  sizzlin', 
an"  the  old  ship  jess  opened  out  like  a  piece  o'  paper  wot's 
bin  folded.  There  were  nolhin'  left  to  hold  her  together, 
an'  her  iron  sides  flattened  out  an'  went  steamin'  an'  bub- 
blin'  down  into  the  sea.  An' then  we  all  seed  the  Cap'n 's 
idee.  Fur  we  found  ourselves  afloat  on  them  there  otto- 
mans, an',  bless  your  souls,  so  were  the  furnaces  an'  the 
engines  an'  the  shaft  an'  the  perpeller!  All  the  time 
we'd  been  so  excited  that  we  didn't  know  where  we  was, 
but  now  we  seed  that  we  was  not  more  'n  twenty  miles 
off  Sandy  Hook.  At  that  werry  minute  blow  me  fur  pick- 
les ef  there  weren't  a  tremenjis  explogion,  an'  we  seed 
that  the  P.  W.  Murphy  had  bust  her  b'ilers! 

'  Hooray!'  sez  the  Cap'n. 
1  '  Hooray !'  sez  us. 

"At  that  there  were  a  jolt  an'  a  wobble,  an'  wot  d'ye 
think?" 

"What?"  asked  the  boys,  breathlessly. 
1  The  rest  o'  our  perpeller  were  gone. 
'  '  Stick  a  ottoman  onto  the  shaft!'  sez  the  Cap'n. 

"No  sooner  said  than  done,  an'  the  whole  crew  pulty 
nigh  died  a-laflin'  to  see  that  Turkish  sofa  thrashin'  the 
water.  But  it  kep'  us  goin'  ahead,  an'  byine-by  we  got 
a  tug  an'  was  towed  up  the  harbor,  an' got  our  cargo  land- 
ed twelve  hours  ahead  o'  the  P.  11".  Murphy." 

"A  great  victory!"  exclaimed  Henry. 

"Not  so  werry,  either,"  sa.id  the  Old  Sailor,  solemnly. 
"'Cos  w'y,  they  went-  an'  discharged  me  an'  the  Cap'n 
fur  gittin'  the  goods  damidged  by  water!'' 


HOW  THEY  MADE  FANCY  CAKES. 

BY    CHRISTINE    TEKIIUNE    HBKRICK. 

T'HE  girls  were  already  in  the  kitchen  the  day  of  the 
next  cooking  lesson  when  Miss  Dodge  appeared  laden 
with  various  small  parcels 

"  Such  a  time  as  I  had  getting  this  almond  paste!"  she 
said,  putting  her  bundles  on  the  table.  "Open  it,  and 
look  well  at  it,  girls,  for  I  fought  and  bled  and  almost 
died  for  it." 

"It  looks  rather  like  putty,"  said  Ethel,  as  the  wrap- 
pings were  removed  from  a  lump  of  light-brown  paste  of 
a  consistency  resembling  heavy  Graham  bread. 

"  What  do  we  do  with  it,  Miss  Dodge?" 

"Make  macaroons  with  it,  for  one  thing,"  replied  Miss 
Dodge. 

"Sure  enough.  This  is  the  day  for  fancy  cakes,  isn't 
it?"  exclaimed  Gertrude. 

" Isn't  it?  I  should  say  it  is,"  cried  Nellie.  "You 
cold-blooded,  unemotional  creature.  I  couldn't  sleep 
last  night  for  thinking  of  it,  and  here  you  seem  uncertain 
about  it."  And  she  turned  her  back  upon  Gertrude  with 
a  fine  air  of  scorn. 

"I'm  sure  I  like  the  lessons  just  as  much  as  you  do," 
began  Gertrude,  tartly;  but  the  incipient,  squabble  was 
checked  by  Miss  Dodge  with  her  usual  introductory 
phrase: 

"Come,  girls,  let's  get  to  work.  The  first  thing  to  do," 
she  went  on,  "  is  to  put  oil  the  sugar  to  boil  for  icing,  and 
then  to  make  a  cake  to  use  the  icing  on." 

"I  didn't  know  you  ever  cooked  icing,"  said  Mary. 
"When  mother  makes  it,  she  just  beats  the  whites  of 
egg  up  with  sugar,  and  spreads  it  on  the  cake." 
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MISS    DODGE    APPEARED    LADEN  WITH    PARCELS. 


"That  is  a 
very  good  quick 
iciim'."  said  the 
teacher,  "but  it 
has  one  fault:  it 
is  very  likely  to 
crack  as  .soon 
as  it  is  hard. 
French  or  /<>//- 
limit  icing  may 
be  made  by  the 
quantity,  and 
kept  a  long  time, 
and  is  always 
ready  for  use." 

"  May  I  make 
it  ?"  asked  Caro- 
lyn. 

"  You  may  do 
the  actual  work 
<m  it  if  you  wish, 
but  the  others 
must  see  how  it 
is  done,  for  it  is 
one  of  those  sim- 
ple receipts  that 
some  good  cooks 
think  very  hard, 
and  I  would  like 
to  have  you  learn 
for  yourselves 
how  simple  it  is. 
First  take  this 
porcelain  -  lined 
kettle,  and  put 
Add  to  that  a  small 


into  it  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar. 
cup  of  water." 

"  Hot  or  cold?"  queried  Carolyn. 

"  Either  may  be  used,  but  of  course  it  will  heat  more 
quickly  if  you  take  the  hot.  Now  stir  the  sugar  and  wa- 
ter together,  take  out  the  spoon,  and  put  the  saucepan  on 
one  side  of  the  stove." 

"And  is  that  all  there  is  to  it?"  asked  Carolyn,  in  a 
rather  disappointed  tone. 

"That  and  a  little  more,"  answered  the  teacher.  "There 
is  nothing  else  to  be  done  until  it  has  boiled  for  a  while. 
Now  for  the  cake." 

"Please  tell  us  just  what  we  are  going  to  make," 
begged  Nannie. 

"First  a  plain  cup-cake  to  practise  upon  with  your 
icing.  A  pound-cake  is  really  better  for  fancy  cakes  be- 
cause it  is  of  closer  grain,  but  the  cup-cake  is  much  less 
expensive,  and  will  serve  our  purpose  of  to-day  quite  as 
•well  as  something  more  elaborate.  Then  we  will  have 
macaroons  and  jumbles.  And  we  are  to  have  our  lunch- 
eon, too,  you  know." 

"That  long-delayed  omelet?"  laughed  Nellie.' 

"Yes,  and  chicken  salad  and  souffle  bread  and  co- 
coa." 

"All  that  awl  Heaven  too,"  quoted  Nellie,  dramati- 
cally. 

"  The  last  is  not  in  my  charge, "said  the  teacher,  dryly. 
''  I  can  only  answer  for  the  luncheon." 

"  Well,  who  is  to  make  what?"  asked  Ethel,  eager  for 
the  fray. 

"I  think  two  of  you  would  better  make  the  cake," 
said  Miss  Dodge.  "  Nannie  and  Mary  might  do  that. 
Then  Ethel  could  do  the  jumbles.  You  see,  we  must  not 
forget  we  have  the  luncheon  to  cook  too.  Nellie,  how 
would  you  like  to  do  the  mayonnaise  dressing?" 

"Very  much/'  said  Nellie,  but  with  a  look  of  indeci- 
sion that  made  Miss  Dodge  say, 

"  One  of  the  other  girls  can  do  it  if  you  don't  care  to." 


"Oh,  I  do— I  do!"  cried  Nellie.  "The  only  thing  is, 
I  did  want  to  have  a  finger  in  those  macaroons." 

"  Oh,  that  can  easily  be  arranged.  Gertrude  may  begin 
on  the  macaroons  now,  and  you  can  finish  your  dressing; 
in  time  to  help  her  with  the  last  touches.  Carolyn,  you 
may  cut  up  the  celery  and  chicken  while  you  are  waiting 
for  your  icing  to  cook." 

"  \Yhat  about  the  omelet  and  bread  and  cocoa?"  asked 
Gertrude. 

"They  come  later.  Now  for  the  cake.  It  is  the  good 
old  '  one,  two,  three,  four '  kind.  '  One  cup  of  butter,  two 
cups  of  sugar,  three  cups  of  flour,  four  eggs.'  But  you 
must  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder  to  the  Hour 
and  use  a  cup  of  milk  besides,  or  your  cake  will  be  a  fail- 
ure. Rub  the  butter  and  sugar  together  until  they  are 
creamy;  beat  the  whites  and  yolks  separately,  and  add  the 
yolks  to  the  butter  and  sugar;  then  put  in  the  milk,  the 
flour,  and  baking-powder,  and  the  whites  last  of  all." 

"How  long  must  I  beat  the  whites?"  asked  Nannie. 

"  Until  they  are  so  stilt'  you  could  cut  them  with  a 
knife  or  turn  the  bowl  upside  down  without  their  slipping 
out,"  said  Miss  Dodge. 

"But  how  am  I  to  know  when  the  yolks  are  beaten 
enough?'' 

"They  will  grow  thick  and  creamy.  Ethel,  you  and 
Gertrude  must  divide  your  eggs.  You  need  the  yolks  of 
two  for  your  jumbles,  and  she  must  have  the  whites  of 
two  for  her  macaroons.  Before  you  break  them  you 
would  better  weigh  out  your  other  materials.  Six  ounces 
of  the  almond  paste  for  you,  Gertie,  and  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar.  Nellie,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"Getting  ready  for  the  mayonnaise,"  rejoined  Nellie. 
She  had  collected  salad-oil,  vinegar,  mustard-box,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a  soup  plate  at  one  end  of  the  table.  "  These 
are  the  things  our  waitress  uses  when  she  makes  salad 
dressing,  although  I  don't  know  what  she  does  with  them." 

"You  are  an  enterprising  young  woman,"  commented 
Miss  Dodge.  "But  you  need  one  or  two  things  besides 
— a  lemon,  and  a  fork  to  mix  your  dressing  with.  Put 
the  white  of  one  egg  into  a  cup,  and  the  yolk  in  your 
soup  plate,  with  a  good  pinch  of  mustard — about  a  salt- 
spoonful.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  be- 
gin stirring.  As  soon  as  the  yolk  and  lemon  are  mixed, 
begin  putting  in  oil,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  stirring  all 
the  while,  and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken 
add  the  oil  more  rapidly. 

"Ethel,  you  will  need  for  your  jumbles  four  ounces 
of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a  scant  six  ounces 
of  flour.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  put  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sherry  and  the  Hour,  and  then  flavor  with 
extract  of  rose.  Chop  the  almond  paste  fine  for  the 
macaroons,  Gertrude,  the  first  thing  of  all." 

Carolyn,  who  was  a  practical  girl,  had  meanwhile 
opened  a  can  of  chicken,  and  turned  it  out.  and  separated 
and  washed  a  bunch  of  celery  she  had  found  in  the 
pantry.  She  waited  only  to  learn  that  she  needed  equal 
quantities  of  chicken  and  celery  to  begin  cutting  them 
up;  the  celery  in  half-inch  lengths,  the  chicken  into  neat 
pieces  of  corresponding  size.  Miss  Dodge  watched  her 
approvingly  for  a  moment,  bestowed  a  glance  upon  the 
cake  makers,^  £  iivpnt  over  to  the  stove,  where  the  sugar 
was  boiliiv.  -^  n'liy.  Dipping  in  the  point  of  a  fork, 
she  lifted  it,  and  held  it  for  a  moment  above  the  sauce- 
pan. But  there  were  no  signs  that  it  was  done,  and  she 
turned  back  to  the  table,  where  she  opened  one  of  the 
parcels  she  had  brought  tha,t  morning,  emptied  from  it 
some  shelled  almonds  into  a  bowl,  and  poured  a  little 
boiling  water  upon  them. 

"  Are  we  to  make  salted  almonds?"  cried  Nellie. 

The  teacher  shook  her  head.  "  These  are  only  to  put 
on  top  of  the  macaroons.  And  this,"  she  added,  taking  a 
piece  of  citron  from  another  paper,  and  beginning  to 
cut  it  into  thin  strips,  "  is  for  the  jumbles." 
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"The  dough  for  them  is 
awfully  stiff,  Miss  Dodge," 
came  from  Ethel's  corner  ; 
"and  I  haven't  put  in  all 
tin'  Hour  yet.'' 

"Don't  put  in  any  more." 
said  Miss  Dodge,  after  exam- 
ining the  dough.  "Some  flour 
thickens  more  than  others,  and 
this  dough  is  as  stiff  as  you 
can  handle  well  now.  Add  a 
little  of  this  extract  of  rose, 
flavoring  it  to  taste  rather 
strong,  as  it  goes  off  in  cook- 
ing. Then  you  may  make  the 
dough  into  small  balls  about 
the  size  of  a  hickory-nut,  with 
your  fingers,  while  I  butter 
some  paper  to  lay  under  them 
in  the  pans." 

"  Our  cake  is  ready,"  announced  Mary 
and  Nannie.  "What  pans  shall  we  bake 
it  in ?" 

"  Those  biscuit-tins  there  by  you.     Don't 
put  too  much  in   each,  for  the  cakes  must 
be  thin.       Grease  the  pans  well,  and  see    that 
your   oven  is  not  too  hot.     You  ought   to  be 
able  to  hold  your  hand  in  it  while  yon  count 
thirty." 

"Good    gracious!     It's    hotter    than    that." 
cried  Mary,  after  a  hasty  trial. 

"Leave  the  door  open  and  let  it  cool  fora 
minute." 

"  My  mayonnaise  is  ever  so  stiff,"  proclaimed  Nellie. 

"Thin  it  with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  and  then  go  on 
with  the  oil." 

"  My  chicken  and  celery  are  all  cut  up,"  and  "  My  al- 
mond paste  is  all  chopped  line,"  came  from  Carolyn 
and  Gertrude  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  each  added, 
"  What  comes  next?" 

"For  the  macaroons,  beat  up  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
rather  stiff,  stir  in  the  sugar,  and  then  the  almond  paste. 
Carolyn,  you  and  I  will  test  the  sugar  together." 

The  teacher  again  dipped  the  fork  into  the  boiling 
syrup,  and  as  she  held  it  up  a  floating  hair  spun  itself 
from  the  end  of  a  tine. 

"  Now  let  us  try  it  in  water." 

She  put  some  cold  water  into  a  cup.  dropped  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  syrup,  and  made  of  it  a  soft  little  ball  that  was 
neither  hard  nor  sticky. 

"It  is  ready  to  come  off  now.  Set  the  saucepan  out- 
side where  the  syrup  will  cool.  When  you  can  bear 
your  finger  in  it,  bring  it  in  and  stir  it  to  a  white  paste." 

"Will  that  clear  syrup  turn  to  a  white  paste?"  cried 
Carolyn,  incredulously. 

"  Indeed  it  will,  and  be  so  stiff  you  can  hardly  handle 
it." 

"Isn't  this  mayonnaise  done,  Miss  Dodge?"  asked  Nel- 
lie, looking  with  longing  eyes  towards  Ethel  and  the 
macaroons. 

The  mayonnaise  was  smooth,  thick,  and  yellow,  and 
good  to  the  taste.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  to 
it  until  the  beaten  white  of  egg  was  added,  just  before  it 
was  used,  and  Nellie  joyfully  set  away  the  dish  in  the 
cool  cupboard,  and  hurried  over  to  where  Gertrude  was 
getting  herself  into  a  deplorably  sticky  state  in  the  effort 
to  make  little  balls  of  her  macaroon  paste. 

"  Those  don't  look  very  much  like  macaroons,  do  they?" 
she  said,  ruefully. 

"  There  is  enough  sticking  to  your  fingers  to  make  three 
or  four,"  remarked  Nellie,  cheerfully. 

"  Put  in  a  little  more  sugar,"  advised  Miss  Dodge. 

This  proved  of  benefit,  and  Nellie  and  Gertrude  began 
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making  balls  busily,  pausing,  however,  to  admire  Ethel's 
imposing  array  of  jumble  balls,  each  crowned  with  a  slip 
of  citron. 

"  Will    those  look    like   that  when   they 
are   cooked!"    asked    Carolyn,  who,    while 
her   icing    to    cool,  had  lent  a 
hand  with  the  jumbles. 

"Oh  no,  they  will  flatten 
into  little  cakes,  just  as  your 
macaroons  will.  I  am  going 
to  put  them  in  the  oven  now." 
For  the  cup-cakes  were  out 
now,  and  a  goodly  odor  filled 
the  air.  Ethel  put  in  her 
jumbles,  and  went  with  Caro- 
lyn to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  sugar.  It  had  reached 
the  right  stage,  and  Carolyn 
began  to  beat  it  briskly.  It 
quickly  grew  too  stiff  to  be 
managed  with  a  spoon,  and  had 
to  be  worked  with  the  hands. 
It  was  beautifully  white  and 
firm,  and  the  girls  were  eager 
to  begin  using  it.  The  little 
yspl  cakes  were  still  going  to  the 

oven  in  relays,  but  there  was 
an  appetizing  display  of  light 

ez~~  yellow  jumbles  and  pale  brown 

macaroons  on  the  table.  The 
cup-cakes  were  cool  enough  to 
cut,  and  Nannie  and  Mary  be- 
gan slicing  them  into  triangles, 

squares,  and  diamonds,  while  Miss  Dodge  directed  Carolyn, 
to  divide  the  icing  into  three  portions,  put  each  into  a 
bowl,  and  set  these  on  the  stove  in  outer  vessels  of  boiling 
water.  Nellie  presided  over  one  of  these,  and  Ethel  over 
another,  while  Carolyn  took  charge  of  the  third.  Ger- 
trude busied  herself  in  spreading  part  of  the  cakes  with 
raspberry  jam  and  part  with  currant  jelly. 

"  But  there  are  three  kinds  of  icing,"  she  said. 
"  We  will  use  the  chocolate  in  single  cakes,"  said  Miss 
Dodge.       "  Girls,    stir 
that  icing  constantly, 
for  if  you  don't  it  will 
go  back  to  syrup." 

She  hastily  grated 
two  table-spoonfuls  of 
chocolate,  and  put 
them  in  a  cup  set  in 
boiling  water  on  the 
stove.  By  the  time 
the  icing  was  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream 
the  chocolate  was  melt- 
ed. This  went  into 
one  portion  of  the 
icing,  a  little  lemon 
juice  into  the  second, 
and  vanilla  and  a  few 
drops  of  liquid  cochi- 
neal into  the  third. 
This  last  was  a  lovely 
pink,  and  went  on  the 
cakes  that  were  filled 
with  currant  jelly. 
while  the  white  lemon- 
flavored  icing"  coated 
those  that  held  rasp- 
berry jam,  and  the 
plain  ones  were  well 
covered  with  choco- 
late. The  icing  still'-  "on,  i  AM  so  HOT 
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ened  SO  >|mekl\  when  il  Icl'l  the  lire,  thai  ihc  girls  found 
l]ic\  hail  1"  work  i-;i|iidly  I"  prevent  ils  cooling  in  fumps. 
and  having  1<i  !»•  coaxed  ml<>  shape  h\  :i  knife  dipped  in 
boiling  waler. 

"Oh,  I    inn   so   hot  !"  cried   Nellie.  :is   Hie   last    l)a(cli    of 

WES  set    on    the    table.       "And     1    am    as    hungry  as 

:i  liuiiti-r.  even  it'  1   have  been  fasling  sweet   sluli  all   the 

morning.      There  is  an  aching  void  where  my  luncheon 

ought    to   be." 

"  It's  high  time  \ve  had  luncheon,  too,"  remarked  Miss 
Dodge,  glancing  a!,  the  clock.  '  Nellie,  do  yon  think 
von  can  pluck  up  sullicient  energy  al'ler  your  fatiguing 
labors  to  help  » iert  rude  make  an  omelet  :" 

''Indeed  I  can,''  cried  Nellie,  on  her  feel  again  in  a 
twinkling.  "  Come  along,  (iert.  What  do  we  do.  Miss 
I  >odge?" 

"  Heat  seven  e^gs.  thewliites  and  yolks  separately,  add 
half  a  cupful  of  milk  with  salt  and  pepper  to  the  yolks, 
turn  in  the  whites,  and  cook  in  this  omelet-pan.  See,  I 
have  put  it  on  flie  side  of  the  stove,  where  it  will  heat 
slowly,  so  as  not  to  brown  the  table-spoonful  of  butter  I 
have  [int  in. 

"Now  for  the  soullle  bread.  Nannie,  you  and  Ethel 
may  make  that.  You  will  need  three  eggs,  half  a  cup  of 
flour,  a  table  spoonful  of  melted  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  enough  milk  to  make  a  thick 
batter.  Thewliites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs  must  be  beaten 
separately,  and  very  light,  and  all  the  other  ingredients 
put  together  before  you  turn  in  the  whites.  Grease  this 
tin  bread  pan  very  well,  and  bake  the  bread, covered, about 
fifteen  minutes,  then  uncover  and  brown." 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mary  had  quietly  been  making 
the  cocoa,  measuring  out  a  cupful  of  milk  for  each  per- 
son into  the  double  boiler,  and  moistening  with  a  little 
milk  seven  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  the  powdered  cocoa. 
As  soon  as  the  milk  was  hot  this  was  to  go  in  and  cook 
five  minutes. 

Carolyn  had  beaten  the  white  of  the  egg  stiff  for  the 
mayonnaise,  and  with  Miss  Dodge's  help  mixed  the 
chicken  and  celery,  seasoned  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  a. 
couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  one  of  vinegar,  and 
then  mounded  it  in  a  dish  and  spread  the  mayonnaise 
over  it. 

The  souffle  bread  was  receiving  its  final  browning  by 
now,  the  cocoa  was  gathering  richness  by  a  prolonged 
simmering,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  gathered  around 
eagerly  to  see  Nellie  and  Miss  Dodge  cook  the  omelei. 
The  whites  had  only  been  partially  mixed  with  the  yolks, 
and  it  was  a  pretty  blending  of  white  and  pale  yellow 
that  was  poured  into  the  omelet-pan.  Then,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  Nellie  slipped  under  the  edge  of  the  ome- 
let the  broad  flexible  blade  of  a  palette-knife  Miss  Dodge 
had  brought  with  her,  lifting  the  mass  here  and  there  that 
the  butter  might  run  from  one  place  to  another  and  pre- 
vent the-  scorching  of  the  egg.  That  was  an  anxious  mo- 
ment when  the  omelet  was  folded,  and  Nellie  was  fairly 
pale  with  excitement  when  she  slipped  the  yellow  brown 
mound  to  the  hot  dish  held  ready  for  it.  But  even  that 
was  performed  safely,  and  the  omelet  was  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Of  course  the  souffle  bread  was  good,  the  chicken  salad 
perfect,  and  the  cocoa  nectar.  The  appreciation  of  the 
omelet  was  fervently  expressed,  and  the  fancy  cakes  satis- 
factorily finished  a  meal  that  was,  they  all  declared,  fit 
for  Queens — of  the  kitchen. 


A   niol'.I.KM. 
1 1    I'm  but  dust,  as  teiicluT  said 

A I    Siniilav-schixil  to-day, 
I  can't   sc'i'  why,  with   all   my   baths, 

I've  not  been  washed  away. 


AT    THE     CAHERONS'. 

I!Y    ELLEN    DOVULAS     HKLAND. 
c  II  A  I'T  E  it    VI. 

TTILDEGARDE  and  her  uncle  went  home  as  quickly 
JLJi  as  possible,  overcome  with  disappointment.  Even 
1'hilip  had  allowed  himself  to  think  that  they  might  find 
lv>se  with  the  boy  Noel,  and  now  that  hope  was  taken 
from  them..  When  they  reached  home  he  ordered  Hilde- 
uarde  to  bed  at  once,  for  the  girl  was  completely  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  excitement,  went  himself  to  his 
mother  for  an  instant,  and  then  was  oil'  again  to  institute 
a  thorough  investigation,  and  to  offer  liberal  rewards  for 
the  lost  child. 

''It  is  strange.''  he  said  to  himself,  "that  we  should 
be  going  through  a  second  experience  of  the  same  kind."' 

Later  he  went  back  to  the  place  where  Noel  and  his- 
aunt  had  been  living.  The  house  was  dark,  and  repeated 
rings  at  the  bell  failed  to  bring  any  one  to  the  door. 
Philip  then  tried  pounding.  At  last  a  window  was  raised 
in  an  upper  story. 

"  Who's  there.'"  said  a  voice. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Miss  Hatchet,  the  lady  who 
left  to  day." 

"  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  pounding 
people  up  at  this  hour  of  the  night!  If  you're  after  her 
unpaid  bills,  you  won't  get  anything  from  me." 

"But  tell  me  where  she  has  gone?':  persisted  Philip. 

"  To  Chicago,  she  said,  but  you  can't  believe  her."  And 
down  went  the  window  with  a  bang.  Philip  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  late  to  arouse  people  —  half  past 
t  u  el  ve. 

The  next  morning  the  storm  continued  with  unabated 
fury.  Mrs.  Cameron  refused  to  stay  in  bed,  and  came  to 
the  breakfast  table  paler  and  sterner-looking  than  ever. 
Hildegarde.  who  had  cried  half  the  night,  went  to  meet 
her.  and  led  her  to  her  place,  apparently  without  being 
noticed  by  her  grandmother. 

The  morning  papers  contained  an  account  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  Rose,  and  a  description  of  the  child.  Thus 
far  not  a  trace  had  been  discovered.  All  the  morning 
the  door -bell  was  ringing,  people  calling  to  make  in- 
quiries and  leave  messages,  but  no  one  to  give  any  infor- 
mation. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  Philip  came  home.  He  beck- 
oned Hildegarde  from  the  room,  unseen  by  his  mother. 
He  had  a  pair  of  roller-skates  in  his  hand. 

"  Are  these  Rose's  skates?"  he  asked. 

Hildegarde  examined  them  eagerly.  ''  Yes,  yes,  they 
are!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  Uncle  Phil,  where  did  you  get 
them?" 

"They  were  found  in  a  hansom  last  night.  The  driver 
saw  the  notice  this  morning,  and  has  just  brought  them 
to  me.  He  says  he  took  a  lady  and  a  little  girl  to  the 
Powelton  Avenue  station  yesterday  afternoon,  who  got 
into  his  cab  near  the  square.  It  is  the  first  clew  we  have 
had.  The  telegraph  wires  are,  down  between  here  and 
New  York,  but  I  have  sent  a  man  on.  The  conductor  of 
the  four-thirty  train  yesterday  remembers  a  party  consist- 
ing of  a  lady,  a  girl,  and  a  boy  who  got  on  at  Powelton 
Avenue.  I  think  it  seems  very  likely,  Hilda,  that  if 
these  skates  belong  to  Rose,  she  was  the  girl  who  got  on 
the  train.  But  we  must  not  feel  too  sure." 

"  But,  Uncle  Phil,  why  would  she  go  off  to  New  York, 
and  whom  was  it  with?" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  explain,  child.  It  may  have  been 
Noel  and  his  aunt.  I  would  go  on  to  New  York  myself 
if  it  were  not  for  leaving  mother.  I  do  not  dare  leave 
the  city.  But  I've  sent  an  able  man." 

Hildegarde  w;ts  showing  her  true  womanliness,  and 
Philip  was  glad  to  consult  with  her.  And  then  they 
heard  Mrs.  Cameron's  querulous  tones. 
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" Philip.  Philip,  what   are    you   whispering   ;ibout   out 
there?     You  are  keeping  something  from  inc.      1   know 
von  are.  Philip.      Rose  is  dead — my  little  Rose,      She  was 
drowned    in     this    terrible     storm.       She    and    Noel     lo 
gether. " 

Hildegarde  started,  and  looked  at  her  uncle.  What 
did  her  grandmother  mean?  Had  she  heard  that  they 
thought  Rose  was  with  the  French  hoy  '.  Philip  divined 
her  thoughts,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Is  it  Rose  or  Noel  that  is  lost,  Philip?"  continued  his 
mother.  "  I  don't  seem  to  remember."  And  she  pressed 
her  hand  wearily  to  her  head. 

llildegarde  knelt  beside  her. 

"I  don't  want  you,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  pushing  her 
away.  "  You  are  neither  Noel  nor  Rose.  You  are  a  Ger- 
man girl." 

Hildegarde  struggled  hard  to  keep  hack  the  tears. 

Philip  took  his  mother's  hand.  "This  is  your  grand- 
daughter, mother  dear,  who  loves  you  and  wants  to  com- 
fort you.  We  hope  Rose  will  soon  come  back." 

And  so  it  went  on  all  day.  The  storm  continued,  and 
it  was  terrible  to  think  of  their  little  Rose-flower  wander 
ing  no  one  knew  where,  nor  with  whom.  Hildegarde 
slipped  away  to  her  own  room  as  often  as  possible,  and 
pravcd  with  all  her  heart  that  God  would  take  care  of 
her  little  sister  and  send  her  back  to  (hem  safe  and  well. 
And  then  Hilda  would  look  at  the  photographs  of  her 
father  and  mother,  which  stood  on  her  dressing-table. 
What  would  they  have  said.' 

Philip  went  out  and  in.  There  could  be  no  communi- 
cation with  New  York  by  wire,  and  now  it  was  said  that 
the  tracks  were  under  water,  and  the  man  whom  he  had 
sent  on  could  not  get  back.  He  probably  reached  Jersey 
City  at  one.  It  was  after  that  hour  that  the  delay  in 
travel  began.  This  storm  had  come  at  a  most  inoppor- 
tune time.  Such  Hoods  had  not  been  known  for  years. 

Towards  night  the  wind  abated  somewhat,  though  it 
continued  to  rain.  Philip  came  in  at  nine  o'clock,  tired 
and  disheartened,  but  trying  to  be  cheerful. 

"It  is  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  Road  is  sending 
its  passengers  by  steamboat  on  the  Delaware  from  Bris- 
tol, so  there  is  a  hope  of  my  man  turning  up  to-night 
some  time.  Mother,  hadn't  you  better  go  to  bed?  I  will 
tell  you  as  soon  as  I  hear  anything." 

But  Mrs.  Cameron  refused  to  leave  them,  and  then  they 
sat  in  the  library,  she  by  the  fire,  as  she  had  been  when 
the  children  first  saw  her,  Hildegarde  0:1  a  stool  at  her 
feet,  Philip  restlessly  walking  about. 

It  was  almost  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  door-bell  rang. 
William,  who  was  waiting  near  to  be  read\ .  opened  the 
door  quickly.  Philip  hurried  down  stairs.  Hildegarde, 
unwilling  to  leave  her  grandmother,  listened. 

There  was  an  exclamation  from  Uncle  Phil,  a  move- 
ment in  the  hall  below,  a  familiar  voice  saying,  "Oh, 
Uncle  Phil,  Uncle  Phil,  I'm  so  glad  to  get  home!" 

Was  it — could  it  be  Rose's  voice?  Hildegarde  tried  to 
rise,  but  her  strength  seemed  to  have  left  her.  She  looked 
at  -her  grandmother.  Mrs.  Cameron  sat  motionless  and 
upright,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door. 

The  portieres  were  swept  aside,  and  in  another  instant 
Rose  was  in  her  sister's  arms. 

"My  child!  my  child!"  cried  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  then 
she  fainted. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  restore  her  to  consciousness,  but 
in  the  excitement  no  one  at  first  paid  much  attention  to 
Noel,  who  stood  in  the  background  and  looked  with  en- 
vious eyes  at  the  scene. 

If  only  they  had  been  equally  glad  to  see  him!  He 
choked  back  the  sobs  that  would  rise  in  his  throat.  It 
was  not  manly  to  cry,  and  now  that  he  had  escaped  from 
Tante,  Noel  wanted,  above  all  things,  to  be  manly.  Hilde- 
garde was  the  first  to  notice  him. 

"Why,  there  is  No — the  French  boy!"  she  exclaimed. 


"Yes,  that's  Jack,"  said  Rose.  "Hilda,  his  name  is 
Jack:" 

Hildegarde,  not  as  quick  to  catch  an  idea  as  Rose, 
looked  amazed. 

"Don't  you  see?"  whispered  Rose.  "Grandmother 
doesn't  like  his  name,  so  we'll  call  him  Jack." 

"How  do  you  do,  Jack?"  said  Hildegarde,  shaking 
hands. 

Philip  did  the  same,  looking  at  him  narrowly  the  while. 

"And  now  tell  us  how  you  came  to  be  together,  and 
where  you  have  been?  But  lirst,  are  you  hungry?"  asked 
Mr.  Cameron. 

"  Hungry?  I  should  think  we  were!"  said  Rose.  "  We 
haven't  had  anything  to  cat  since — oh,  years  ago!  And 
we've  been  all  overflowed,  and  came  on  a  steamboat,  and 
it  was  lots  of  fun,  except  that  we  were  hungry,  and  it  was 
dark,  and  we  didn't  know  the  way  very  well.  And  I'm 
so  sorry  I  was  naughty,  grandmother!" 

The  servants  who  had  gathered  to  see  them  hurried  oil' 
to  get  food. 

"Bring  it  here,"  ordered  Mrs.  Cameron.  "She  must 
not  go  out  of  my  sight." 

As  yet  she  had  paid  no  attention  to  Noel's  presence. 
She  lay  on  the  lounge,  where  she  had  been  placed,  and 
gazed  at  Rose.  Noel,  however,  looked  at  her  and  about 
the  room  as  if  trying  to  remember  something. 

A  well  lilled  tray  was  brought,  the  books  on  the  librarv 
table  were  swept,  aside,  and  Rose  and  Noel  were  seated  in 
slate,  all  vying  with  one  another  in  waiting  upon  the 
wanderers.  The  boy  ate  as  if  he  were  famished,  and  as 
if  he  had  never  had  anything  good  to  eat  in  his  life  before. 
Philip  watched  him.  He  certainly  looked  like  Rose,  and 
there  was  an  innate  relincment  about  his  behavior  that 
betokened  the  born  gentleman. 

"We've  had  such  a,  time!"  said  Rose,  when  her  appetite 
was  somewhat  appeased.  "Grandmother,  I  was  so  bad! 
I  did  not  mean  to  be.  No — Jack's  aunt  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  him.  We  knew  Jack  on  board  ship.  And  I 
ought  to  have  come  and  asked  you,  but — but — well,  I 
didn't.  And  I  didn't  know  we  were  going  to  Jersey  City 
until  we  were  on  the  train,  and  Jack's  aunt  said  she  had 
sent  you  a  message,  so  I  thought  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
worry.  Then  this  morning  she  was  going  to  bring  me 
home,  but  she  didn't  come  in  time,  so  No — Jack  and  I 
ran  away,  and  here  we  are.  He's  a  nice  boy,  grand- 
mother, and  I  hope  you'll  like  him,  because  he  took  care 
of  me  all  the  way.  And  wasn't  it  funny?  A  gentleman 
on  the  boat  thought  he  was  my  brother.  He  said  we 
looked  exactly  alike.  And,  grandmother,  you  will  excuse 
me,  won't  you?  I'll  never  do  it  again." 

"  Yes,  child  !"  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Rose  was  far  from  realizing  all  that  her  family  had 
suffered  owing  to  her  heedlessness,  and  they  had  not  the 
heart  to  scold  her  in  their  joy  at  seeing  her  again. 

When  the  meal  was  finished  Noel  rose  and  walked  over 
to  Philip. 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  he  said,  shyly. 
"I — I  think  I'll  have  to  be  going  now." 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  boy?  You  don't  think  we 
are  going  to  let  you  go  out  again  to-night,  do  you,  after 
bringing  Rose  back  to  us?  No,  indeed.  You  shall  stay 
here  to-night  at  least." 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?"  asked  Noel,  huskily,  as  he 
looked  up  at  him. 

"Never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,"  said  Philip, 
kindly. 

"Oh,  Noel,  you  must  stay!"  cried  Hildegarde,  forget- 
ting the  name. 

Her  grandmother  sat  up.  "Who  is  that  boy?"  she- 
asked;  "and  what  do  you  mean  by  calling  him  Noel?" 

"  Oh,  Hilda!"  exclaimed  Rose,  "  what  have  you  clone?" 

"Philip,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  "is  that  boy's  name 
Noel?" 
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"  Yes,  mother." 

"Tell  him  to  come  here." 

The  boy  walked  across  the  room  and  stood  in  front  of 
her. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  name,  boy?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  suppose  my  grandmother  named 
me." 

"Your  grandmother?" 

"Yes.  I  used  to  live  with  her.  She — she— I  hope  you 
won't  mind  my  saying  so — she  looked  something  like  you, 
only  I  can  hardly  remember  her." 

"Did  she  die?" 

"  No.     She  cast  ns  off,  my  aunt  says." 

The  old  lady  seized  his  arm  and  drew  him  down.  He 
knelt  beside  her  and  she  gazed  at  him.  He  looked  back 
at  her  straight  in  the  eyes  unflinchingly.  Then  she  re- 
laxed her  hold.  "  It  could  not  be,"  she  murmured,  lean- 
ing back  again. 

"Tell  me,  my  boy,  where  have  you  been  living?"  ask- 
ed Philip. 

"  Everywhere.      So  many  different  places." 

"  What  is  the  first  thing  you  remember  in  your  life?" 

"In  my  whole  life?"  repeated  the  boy,  thoughtfully. 
"The  thing  I  like  to  remember  best  is  a  room  with  color- 
ed pictures  all  over  the  wall.  It  must  have  been  at  my 
grandmother's,  f'>r  1  know  a  tall  lady  with  white  hair 
came  into  the  room  to  kiss  me.  She  looked  something 
like  this  lady,  except  that  she  smiled  at  me." 

Mrs.  Cameron  sat  up  again.  Jane,  who  was  in  the 
background,  came  forward  eagerly.  Philip  also  drew 
nearer. 

•'  And  after  that.1" 

"After  that  thi'iv  was  a  ship,  I  think.  But  then  we 
have  been  on  board  ship  so  often  it  may  not  have  been 
then.  And  then  it  was  only  Tniiti-,  and  going  about  from 
place  to  place.  And,  oh,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to 
Tante  '  I  have  run  away  from  her.  and  I  know  she  will 
come  after  me." 

"Please,  Mr.  Philip,  may  I  ask  a  question?"  It  was 
Jane  who  spoke. 


"Certainly." 
"Weil.      then,      what 
does     the     piTson     look 
like  you  call  'Tarnt'?' 

"Slii!  has  fri//.li-d 
hair."  said  Noel,  "and 
queer  eyebrows,  and  — 
oh,  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly." 

"It's  the  same!"  cried 
Jane,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  apron.  "Mr.  Phil- 
ip, you  remember  the 
French  maid  with  the 
eyebrows,  that  took  the 
money '." 

"Hush,  Jane!"  said 
Philip,  glancing  at  his 
mother.  She  was  still 
gazing  at  the  boy. 

"  Philip,  he  spoke  of 
the  pictures.  Take  him 
— you  know  where.  Phil- 
ip." Her  sou  nodded. 
"And  I  will  go  too," 
said  Mrs.  Cameron,  ris- 
ing with  unexpected  vig- 
or. 

Slowly  the  little  pro- 
cession ascended  the 
stairs,  Mrs.  Cameron 
leaning  on  her  son's 
arm.  with  Noel  beside 

them,  then  Hildegarde   and  Eose,  followed  by  Jane  and 
William. 

"  What  does  it  mean  '."  whispered  Rose. 
"  Hush  !   I  will  tell  you.      Perhaps  Noel  is  our  cousin." 
"But  he  is  dead,  I  thought." 

"So  did  I,  until  Uncle  Phil  told  me.      He  was  stolen." 
"  Hilda!     And  where  are  we  going  now?" 
"I  don't  know." 

They  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  room  which  was  always 
kept  locked.  The  children  had  never  seen  the  inside  of 
it.  Mrs.  Cameron  drew  a  key  from  her  pocket  and  gave 
it  to  Philip.  He  unlocked  the  door,  and  they  entered. 
William  lighted  the  gas. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  an  old-fashioned  paper 
in  bright  colors  representing  scenes  from  Mother  Goose, 
and  the  room  was  furnished  as  a  nursery,  with  a  child's 
crib  in  one  corner. 

Hildegarde  and  Rose  looked  about  them  curiously,  but 
the  others  watched  Noel. 

"Oh  !"  he  exclaimed,  joyfully,  "  this  is  like  the  room  I 
remember,  and   you,"  turning   to   Mrs.  Cameron — "you 
are  smiling  now  !     You  look  like  my  own  grandmother." 
"My  boy!  my  boy !"  she  cried,  tottering  as  she  held 
out  her  arms.      Philip  caught  her,  and  signed  to  Noel  to 
come  to  her.      In  an  instant  her  arms  were  around  him. 
Hildegarde  and  Rose  stood  apart  watching  the  group. 
"My  child   is  found  again!"  cried  the  old  lady,  weep- 
ing.     "  And  you,"  holding  out  her  hands  to  Hildegarde 
and  Rose — "  you  have   found  him   for  me.      Philip,  it  is 
In  —  isn't  it  ?     Tell  me,  Philip,  is  it  really  our  Noel?" 

"  I  think  so.  mother.  See  how  much  alike  he  and  Rose 
are.  You  know  we  have  always  thought  Rose  looked 
as  Noel  would  have  done  at  the  same  age.  But.  mother, 
don't  set  your  heart  on  it  too  much.  We  must  have  fur- 
ther proof." 

"I  don't  want  proof,  Philip.      I  knoiv  it   is  he.      And 
he  remembers  himself,  do  you   not,  child?     Say,  Noel — 
my  little  Noel — you  remember,  do  you  not?" 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  slowly.      "  I  remember." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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COSSACK    AT    FCLI.    SPEED    DODGING    A    SHOT. 


LASSO-THROWING    FROM    HORSEBACK. 
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JUST  as  every  boy  at   sonic  early  stage  of  his  life  wiints 
lo  In'  ;\  (Inini major  or  a  horse-car  driver,  .so.  when  he 
gets  a    little  older  and   reads  some   of   the   line  stories  of 
adventure  al>oni  the  Western  plains,  lie  long's  to  become 

a  cowboy.  He  reads  that,  the  cou  ho\  originally  was 
mereU  a  pony  rider,  who  liad  charge  of  a  certain  niim- 
of  cat  lie  belonging  to  some  one  of  the  "/real  ranches 
of  tlie  West  ;  that,  at  certain  times  of  the  year  large  herds 
of  these  cattle,  numbering  upwards  of  a  thousand,  were 
iriven  in  the  charge  of  a  do/en  cowhoys  and  driven 
hundreds  of  miles  across  the  country  fo  the  markets  at 
San  Francisco  or  in  the  East.  This  drive  of  from  three 
i"  six  months  involved  such  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
endurance,  skill,  and  courage,  that  only  the  most  daring 
of  the  cowboys  were  able  to  bring  their  expeditions  safe- 
ly to  an  end,  and  many  of  them  never  lived  to  tell  why 
they  had  failed.  As  long  as  the  weather  was  tine  and 
the  sun  shone  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
drive  a  thousand  feasts  across  the  plains:  but  if,  as  often 
happened,  a  thunder  storm  suddenly  arose  at  night,  or  a 
band  of  Indians  appeared,  at  the  first  flash  of  lightning, 
at  the  first  whoop  of  the  red  man,  the  whole  thousand  bul- 
lock's would  start  at  the  top  of  their  speed  and  rush  off 
over  the  prairie  in  stampede. 

Then  the  cowboy  must  wake  up.  catch  his  horse,  mount 
him.  dodge  the  Indian  arrows  in  the  dark,  and  ride  af- 
ter the  herd,  in  turn  catching  and  passing  them,  before 
lie  could  pretend  to  have  any  inline-net-  over  the  fright- 
ened beasts.  In  the  darkness  it  was  a  reckless  ride,  and 
the  chances  were  many  thai  the  horse  might  step  into 
any  one  of  the  thousand  prairie-dog  holes  or  other  de- 
pressions, throw  his  rider,  and  probably  kill  him.  If  he 
happened  to  pass  the  herd  and  then  fall  in  front  of  the 
terrified  bullocks,  the  cowboy  was  as  good  as  dead.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  herd  were  not  followed  until 
daylight,  they  would  be  scattered  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  and  never  completely  collected  again.  This 
was  a.  hard  school,  but  it  developed  such  an  extraordi- 
nary set  of  men,  that  in  a  short  time  the  cowboy  became 
a  character  of  the  West,  and  stood  as  the  type  of  dar- 
ing1, bravery,  and  reckless  courage. 

All  this,  as  I  say,  is  familiar  to  you  from  the  stories  of 
the  Western  plains  you  have  read.  You  have  grown, 
however,  to  believe  these  stories  were  made  out  of  whole 
cloth  :  they  are  too  good  to  be  true.  And  yet  not  even  all 
t  hese  stories  come  up  to  the  actual  character,  for  the  cow- 
boys in  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  have 
all  made  themselves  famous  for  one  deed  or  another; 
they  are  dressed  in  their  loose  shirts,  with  a  handkerchief 
tied  about  their  necks;  they  wear  the  typical  slouch  hat  of 
the  plains,  each  riding  his  small  angular  pony,  with  the 
lasso  rope  hanging  in  a  coil  from  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle, and  if  you  IM>  down  to  the  Buffalo  Bill  Wild  West 
Show,  where  these  pictures  were  taken,  you  will  see  them 
there  large  as  life,  quiet,  unassuming,  well-bred  in  their 
gruff  way.  Yet  they  are  the  real  cowboys,  and  before 
the  exhibitions  they  give  are  finished  you  do  not  attempt 
to  deny  that  the  stories  of  their  marvellous  ability  in 
riding  are  nothing  more  than  simple  truth. 

Perhaps  the  most  realistic  exhibition  the  cowboy  makes 
is  the  bucking-bronco  riding.  A  half-dozen  wild  broncos 
are  turned  loose  in  the  arena,  and  as  many  cowhoys. 
mounted  on  their  own  horses,  chase  them  about,  the  ring 
until  they  have  lassoed  and  caught  them  all.  Then  comes 
the  difficulty  of  saddling  a  wild  pony,  and  even  three 
cowboys  have  a  hard  time  doing  this.  Watching-  his  op- 
portunity, one  of  the  "  boys  "  then  leaps  upon  the  horse's 
back,  and  the  others  jump  aside,  leaving  him  alone  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bronco — and  then  the  "bucking"  and  the 
fun  begin. 

The  little   horse  rises  upon  his  hind   legs,  throws  his 


head  down  between  his  fore  legs,  humps  his  bade,  and 
with  a  vicious  kick  tries  to  throw  the  rider  o'ti'.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  suddenness  and  wickedness  of  his 
movements,  and  yet  the  cowboy  sits  upon  his  back  with- 
out any  apparent  trouble.  ]!nt.  after  all.  these  cowboys 
are  best,  when  you  can  get  them  to  tell  stories  in  their 
tents  after  the  exhibitions  are  over.  They  say  but  little. 
They  do  not  talk  often  of  themselves.  In  fact,  they 
make  less  noise  than  any  of  the  other  members  of  the 
company,  but  if  there  should  bean  outbreak  among  the 
Indians,  or  any  of  the  other  men,  these  same  cowboys 
would  have  the  mutiny  killed  within  an  hour. 

(  hie  of  them  told  an  anecdote  a  short  time  ago  of 
his  own  experience  in  the  West  that  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. He  said  he  was  riding  through  a  small  canon, 
when,  on  turning  the  point  of  a  rock,  he  saw  a  bear 
sitting  on  a  bowlder  some  feet  above  him  and  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead.  For  some  unknown  reason  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  would  like  to  lasso  the  bear  and  ride  him. 
and  forthwith  he  sent  the  lasso  over  the  creature's  neck 
and  pulled  him  off  his  pedestal  into  the  bottom  of  the 
canon.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  for  the 
bear,  instead  of  running  away,  turned  upon  the  horse,  and 
the  cowboy  was  compelled  to  run  himself,  still  keeping 
the  end  of  the  lasso,  however,  attached  to  the  saddle.  In 
a  few  moments  it  appeared  that  the  bear  was  a  better 
runner  than  the  horse,  and  the  cowboy  had  to  cut  his 
rope  and  put  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed.  Fortunately 
they  soon  came  to  the  end  of  the  canon,  and  the  rider  left 
his  mountain  acquaintance  behind. 

There  was  a  laugh  at  the  story  as  the  cowboy  finished, 
and  two  or  three  men  doubted  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
whereupon  the  cowboy  answered: 

"Well,  if  you  go  to  such-and-such  a  canon  and  see  a 
large  grizzly  with  a  rope  around  his  neck  you  will  know 
he  is  the  one.  You  can  have  the  bear,  but  the  rope  is 
mine." 

The  captain  of  the  small  cowboy  troop  which  has  ac- 
companied Colonel  Cody  in  all  his  travels  had  charge  at 
one  time  of  an  Indian  encampment.  The  scene  was  in 
England,  and  the  Indians  were  gathered  in  a  large  gar- 
ret in  the  to))  of  a  tobacco  factory,  which  was  reached  by 
a  circular  staircase.  There  were  some  forty  or  fifty  Ind- 
ians in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  seven  cowboys,  includ- 
ing the  captain.  It  was  in  the  evening,  and  all  was 
quiet,  when  suddenly  a  loud  noise  of  some  one  ascending 
the  stairs  was  heard,  which  proved  eventually  to  be  three 
of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  had  been  out,  and  were  now- 
coming  home  crazy  with  drink. 

The  first  of  them,  as  he  ascended  the  circular  staircase, 
was  amusing  himself  by  thrusting  his  huge  fist  through 
the  glass  in  each  window,  and  it  was  certain  that,  should 
he  and  his  companions  reach  the  garret,  there  would  be 
a  light  between  the  Indian  braves,  resulting  in  the  certain 
death  of  many  of  those  present.  As  the  leader  reached 
the  top  stair,  without  a  word  or  gesture  of  any  kind  the 
captain  of  the  cowboys  struck  him  square  in  the  face 
with  his  fist,  and  knocked  him  down  stairs.  In  his  fall 
he  carried  the  other  two  with  him. 

Then  there  was  a  fearful  uproar.  All  the  Indians 
howled  and  whooped,  drew  their  clubs,  and  rushed  at  the 
cowboy  captain.  But  his  six  companions  were  quicker 
still.  By  the  time  the  first  of  the  Indians  arrived  the 
seven  cowboys  were  side  by  side,  and  with  the  butts  of 
their  pistols  they  knocked  ten  Indians  senseless  before 
the  latter  had  had  time  to  think  what  they  were  going  to 
do.  In  a  moment  the  whole  disturbance  was  quelled, 
and  the  Indian  encampment  sank  into  quiet  again.  Had 
the  cowboys  fired  one  shot  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
whole  seven  would  have  been  instantly  killed,  for  the 
Indians  are  afraid  of  a  cowboy's  fist,  while  a  shot  would 
have  only  enraged  them. 

While  the  cowboy  is  brave  and  a  good  rider — proba- 
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bly  the  best  rider  in  tlie  world — there  are  certain  move- 
incnls  in  the  saddle  that  seem  impossible  for  him  which 
his  Cossack  brother  executes  without  apparent  effort. 
The  Russian  Cossacks,  with  their  long  beards  and  tierce 
countenances,  their  peculiar  coats  with  skirts  reaching 
below  the  knees,  their  daggers  and  sabres,  have  been  well 
named  the  "Pirates  of  the  Czar."  After  a  dance  of 
their  own  peculiar  sort,  they  mount  and  ride  around 
the  ring.  The  speed  of  the  horse  alone  is  something  ex- 
traordinary, and  yet,  without  any  uncertainty,  and  ap- 
parenllv  with  little  difficulty,  one  Cossack  after  another 
will  stand  up  in  his  saddle,  draw  his  sword,  and  go  through 
the  sabre  exercise  while  his  horse  dashes  around  the  ring1 
two  or  three  times.  Another  will  let  himself  down  tin- 
side  of  his  horse  until  his  toes  just  touch  the  ground,  and 
hanging  thus  by  his  hands  from  the  pommel,  his  horse 
going  like  the  wind  all  the  time,  he  shows  you  how  he 
can  get  completely  out  of  the  way  of  bullets  while  still 
going  at  full  speed.  One  of  them,  putting  his  head  down 
by  the  animal's  neck,  throws  his  feet  into  the  air,  and 
rides  for  perhaps  five  hundred  yards  literally  standing 
upon  his  head  upon  his  horse's  neck.  And  all  this  is  done 
without  effort,  and  with  a  certainty  that  shows  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  fantasia. 

The  third  rough  rider  is  the  Mexican  cowboy  or  va- 
imero,  ami  he  is  as  reckless  and  as  daring  as  his  brother 
iu  the  United  States;  but,  partly  from  his  training  and 
partly  from  his  Spanish  descent,  he  has  not  the  open,  free- 
ami  easy  countenance  of  the  cowboy.  You  do  not  "  take 
to  him  "  instinctively  as  you  do  to  the  cowboy.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  exhibition  by  the  Mexicans  is  that 
given  by  Vincent  P.  Oropeza,  the  champion  lasso-thrower 
of  Mexico,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  he  is  the 
champion  lasso-thrower  of  the  world.  He  not  only  throws 
the  lasso  in  the  usual  manner,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  il- 
lustrations accompanying  this  article — that  is,  by  grasp- 
ing in  his  right  hand  both  the  rope  near  the  coil  and  the 
loop  of  the  noose — but  he  uses  the  lasso  in  the  manner 
that  is  clearly  shown  in  another  illustration  —  without 
touching  the  noose  at- all.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that 
this  can  be  done,  and  yet  this  illustration  is  taken  from  a 
photograph  of  Oropeza  himself.  He  not  only  swings  the 
rope  about  him,  keeping  the  noose  open  all  the  time,  but 
he  sends  it  wherever  he  chooses  it  shall  go,  jumps  through 
the  noose  himself  as  he  would  through  a  skip-rope,  brings 
it  down  over  his  head,  and  finally  ends  by  dropping  it 
without  the  least  apparent  effort  over  the  neck  of  some 
horseman  who  happens  to  be  running  by. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  fascinating  riders  are  the 
guachos,  or  South-American  pampas  riders.  Their  cos- 
tume is  a  peculiar  bluish-black  garment,  fastened  at  the 
middle  by  a  belt,  and  forming  a  combination  of  trousers 
and  a  skirt  below  the  waist.  They  ride  very  strong 
small  ponies,  and  throw  what  for  them  takes  the  place  of 
a  lasso.  This  implement  is  called  a  bola,  and  consists  of 
three  pieces  of  rawhide  thongs  fastened  together  by  one 
end,  each  having  an  iron  ball  attached  to  its  other  ex- 
tremity. A  guacho  can  throw  this  implement  with  un- 
erring aim  at  any  animal  or  object,  and  the  moment  one 
of  the  ropes  strikes  the  animal's  legs  the  others  wind 
themselves  about  him,  until  he  is  completely  tangled  up 
and  falls  to  the  ground  helpless.  The  guacho  can  also 
use  the  lasso  to  some  extent,  but  this  peculiar  bola  is  so 
powerful  in  his  hands  that  it  is  more  effective  by  far  than 
the  lasso  itself. 

These  four  rough  riders  of  different  nations  are  better 
than  any  description  can  make  them.  They  are  from 
different  continents.  They  speak  different  languages, 
and  yet  they  have  a  good  deal  in  common,  because  they 
understand  and  love  horses,  and  because  even  at  this 
great  show,  where  they  know  each  other  well,  they  can- 
not help  but  admire  the  feats  of  horsemanship  which  each 
can  show  the  other. 
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CAPTAIN  MATTHEWS  had  obtained  the  name  of 
the  suspicious  schooner  from  the  master  of  the 
Norsk.  It  was  Pliiltniifl,  and  he  at  once  recognized  it 
as  that  of  a  well  known  craft  belonging  to  a  sea-otter 
trader,  which  he  had  frequently  seen  plying  her  honest 
vocation  among  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  "  That 
is  a  new  dodge,  and  a  good  one, "he  muttered.  "The 
rascals  knew  the  risk  of  bringing  a  sti-ange  vessel  into 
the  sea,  and  so  have  chartered  a  well-known  craft,  think- 
ing that,  she  can  go  where  she  pleases  without  exciting 
suspicion.  I  am  on  to  their  game,  though,  and  they 
must  In-  .-i  iMiinl  deal  smarter  than  I  think  they  are  if  we 
don't  have  them  alongside  before  many  days  are  past." 

The  Phoca  lirst  ran  down  Lo  Oonalaska,  and  dropped 
anchor  in  Captain's  Harbor  on  the  second  day  after  leav- 
ing St.  Paul.  Here  her  commander  learned,  without 
going  ashore,  that  the  J'lii/aiui'l  had  been  chartered  by 
one  Jalap  Coombs,  and  had  cleared  five  clays  before  for  a 
general  trading  voyage  to  Oonimak  Island  and  other 
Bering  Sea  points  lying  to  the  eastward. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  in  v  veteran  poacher  with  the  medicinal  name  ! 
It  is  you,  is  it:  and  up  to  your  old  tricks!"  said  Captain 
Matthews  to  himself,  as  he  ordered  his  vessel  to  be  got 
under  way  for  the  eastward. 

Late  that  same  afternoon  the  schooner  Philomel  was 
reported  at  anchor  off  the  northeast  point  of  Oonimak, 
and  close  inshore. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  Captain  to  his  first  Lieuten- 
ant, who  made  his  report,  "we  will  anchor  for  the  night 
a  cable's  length  outside  of  her.  and  you  will  at  once  send 
an  officer  on  board  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  her 
cargo.  If  he  finds  anything  suspicious  about  her,  any 
guns,  extra  boats,  or  oilier  evidences  of  a  sealing  outfit, 
let  him  bring  her  skipper  back  with  him." 

To  the  surprise  of  those  on  board  the  cutter,  she  had 
barely  dropped  anchor  before  a  small  boat  containing 
two  men  was  seen  to  put  off  from  the  schooner  and  come 
towards  her.  Captain  Matthews,  who  was  curious  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  stepped  on  deck 
in  time  to  receive  a  genuine  surprise.  Instead  of  the  old 
sea-dog  whom  he  expected,  he  beheld  a  fine-looking  man 
of  middle  a,ge,  wearing  an  iron-gray  mustache,  and  clad 
in  the  soft  hat,  corduroy  suit,  knee-breeches,  worsted 
stockings,  and  heavy  walking-shoes  of  a  gentleman  tour- 
ist or  sportsman.  Lifting  his  hat,  as  he  stepped  on  deck 
and  approached  the  Captain,  the  stranger  asked, 

"  Are  you  the  commander  of  this  vessel,  sir?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Captain  Matthews.  Then,  thinking  to 
display  at  once  the  extent  of  his  information,  he  added, 
"And  you,  I  presume,  are  the  person  who  has  chartered 
yonder  schooner?" 

"I  am,  sir,"  answered  the  stranger,  "and  my  name 
is — 

"Jalap  Coombs,  is  it  not?" 

"Oh  no!  Mr.  Coombs  is  still  in  the  boat,  and  we 
have  come  off  to  beg  your  assistance.  As  I  was  about  to 
say,  my — 

"Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  Captain,  "but  I  fear 
you  are  applying  to  the  wrong  person  for  assistance  in 
the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  is,  then?"  asked  the  stranger, 
with  an  air  of  surprise. 
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"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  after  seal  skius,'' 
was  the  reply,  u'iven  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say. 
"  Deny  it  if  yon  can." 

••  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  part  of  our  business 
here  was  to  secure  certain  seal-skins  that  had  been  left  on 
yonder  island.  That,  however,  devolved  entirely  upon 
Mr  ('ooinbs,  and  was  something  with  which  I  had  no- 
thing to  do.  My  eri-and  liere.  and  the  one  in  which  I 
Imped  for  your  assistance,  is  the  searching  fora  lost  boy— 
my  own  son,  in  fact.  He  was  known  to  be  oil  Oonimak 
Island  two  weeks  ago;  but  now,  though  we  have  scoured 
the  island  from  end  to  end.  we  can  discover  no  traces  of 
him." 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  cried  Captain  Matthews.  "And  your 
name  is — ?" 

"John  Ryder,  while  that  of  my  lost  boy,  on  whose  ac- 
romit  I  am  suffering-  the  greatest  anxiety,  is  Philip — 
Philip  liyder." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  sir !  I  know  him  well.  The  young 
scamp !  And  you  may  instantly  set  your  mind  at  rest 
concerning  him.  He  is  safe,  sound,  and  hearty  not  far 
from  here  in  a  place  from  which  he  cannot  possibly 
escape.  Why,  he  was  on  board  this  very  ship  only  a  few 
days  ago." 

"  But  where  is  he  now?"  asked  Mr.  Ryder,  eagerly. 

"  Just  over  here  on  one  of  the  Pribylotf  islands,  where 
you  will  find  him  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug-,  only  I  defy 
yon  to  distinguish  him  from  a  dozen  of  the  young  Aleuts 
there." 

"  Then,"  sighed  the  happily  relieved  but  still  anxious 
father,  "he  is  still  three  hundred  miles  away  from  me." 

"Oh  no;  not  so  far  as  that.  Barely  two  hundred  and 
seventy.  A  mere  step  to  one  who,  like  yourself,  has  al- 
ready covered  such  great  distances  in  searching  for  him. 
You  see,  I  know  all  about  your  fruitless  trip  to  Victoria. 
But  how  on  earth  do  you  happen  to  be  here  and  in  com- 
pany with  Rhubarb — Hartshorn —  Plague  take  the  man's 
pharmaceutical  name !" 

"Perhaps  you  mean  Jalap,''  suggested  Mr.  Ryder, 
laughing  for  the  first  time  in  many  days. 

"Jalap!  That  is  it.  Jalap  Coombs.  But  never  mint! 
now.  Come  down  into  the  cabin  and  meet  my  daughter 
and  take  dinner  with  us.  You  can't  imagine  what  a  plea- 
sure as  well  as  a  surprise  this  is  to  me.  And  we'll  have 
Jalap  down  too.  Then  all  our  yarns  can  be  spliced  to- 
gether and  served  until  there's  no  sign  of  a  break  left. 
Mr.  Nelson,  will  you  kindly  invite  Mr.  Coombs  aboard, 
and  in  my  name  request  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at 
the  cabin  dinner  table?  Let  one  of  the  men  look  after 
his  boat.  Now,  Mr.  Ryder,  if  you  are  ready." 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  few  minutes  later  the  very  cab- 
in which  had  so  recently  received  Phil  and  Serge  into  its 
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cheery  presence  was  occupied  by  a  group  of  those  friends 
who  wen:  most  deeply  interested  in  them,  or  had  shared 
their  adventures  and  experiences.  Captain  Matthews  and 
Mi-.  John  Ryder  were  equally  pleased  with  each  other, 
while  Miss  May  found  the  unique  personality  of  Jalap 
( 'ooinbs  so  fascinating  that  she  devoted  herself  to  draw- 
ing him  out,  and  making  him  feel  at  home. 

The  honest  sailor  was  at  first  shy  and  embarrassed 
amid  his  unaccustomed  surroundings,  but  under  the 
charming  influence  of  his  fair  hostess  his  self-possession 
was  soon  entirely  restored.  Thus  when  she  finally  said, 
"  And  now,  Mr.  Coombs,  do  begin  at  the  very  beginning 
and  tell  us  how  you  happened  to  desert  those  poor  young 
men,  and  leave  them  without  any  one  to  take  care  of 
them  on  this  desolate  island,"  he  readily  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Waal,  marm— that  is  to  say,  miss — as  old  Kite  Rober- 
son  uster  say — 

"  I  knew  he  would  come  in  !"  cried  Miss  May,  laughing 
and  clapping  her  hands. 

"Who,  marm?"  asked  the  mate,  turning  a  bewildered 
gaze  toward  the  cabin  door. 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  course." 
"Yes,  to  be  sure.  You  see,  me  and  him's  been  friends 
so  long — it's  going  on  forty  year  off  and  on,  boy  uml  man 
— that  now  wherever  you  finds  one,  you're  likely  to  run 
agin  t'other  on  the  next  tack.  Waal,  he  uster  say,  Kite 
did,  that  while  a  word's  a  word,  it  has  as  many  sounds  as 
there  be  people  that  uses  it.  So  while  the  word  desar- 
tion  has  a  pleasant  sound  coming  from  your  lips, 
it's  mighty  ugly  from  some;  and  I'm  proud  of  the  chance 
to  clear  myself  of  the  charge,  seeing  as  I  didn't  do  it  in- 
tent ional,  but  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

"  So,  to  begin  with,  the  day  on  which  I  were  left,  or  as 
some  might  ignorantly  call  it,  desarted,  by  my  young  ship- 
mates, on  that  very  day  along  comes  a  schooner,  the  same 
Pliiloiuel  that  is  now  swinging  under  our  starn.  Al- 
though she  were  in  charge  of  a  crew  of  natyves,  with  a 
natyve  cap'n,  and  in  a  powerful  hurry,  she  stopped  at 
my  signal  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  to1  see  what  was  up. 

"  Do  all  I  could,  I  couldn't  strike  no  bargain  with  'em, 
nor  get  'em  to  wait  till  I  could  go  for  the  boys.      The  best 
they  would  do   was  to  offer  me  passage  to  Oonalaska, 
where  her  owner  lived,  who,  so  they  said,  would  give  me 
a  charter  in  no  time.      So,  seeing  as  I  couldn't  do  no  bet- 
ter, and  thinking  I'd  be  back  again  inside  of  three  days, 
I  left  a  note  for  the  boys  and  went  aboard.      We  made 
a  quick  run  to  Oonalaska;  but  when  I  tried  to  get  a  char- 
ter out  of  the  owner,  he  wouldn't  hear  of  nothing  but 
cash  down,  and  as  I  hadn't  dollars  enough  to  charter  a 
dingy,  let  alone  a  schooner,  there  I  was.      For  the  best 
part  of  a  week  I  staid  in  that  melancholy  seaport,  wishing 
as  I'd  never  heerd  of  it,  and  laboring  day 
by   day   with   the   shark  that  owns  the 
Philomel.      I  offered  him   a  quarter  of 
the  seal-skins,  then  a  half,  and  finally  the 
whole  of 'em,  only  to  let  his  schooner  go 
and  fetch  off  the  boys. " 

"  What  a  horrid,  avaricious  old  thing- 
he  must  be!"  cried  Miss  May,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  It  ain't  no  name  for  it,  marm — that 
is  to  say.  miss.  He  is  a  'Hunks,'  if  ever 
there  was  one,  and  so  I  up  and  told  him. 
He  said  he  didn't  believe  I  had  any  seal- 
skins, but  just  wanted  to  get  his  schoon- 
er for  a  poaching  cruise  in  the  sea. 
While  I  was  thus  gybing  and  filling  with- 
out making  an  inch  of  headway,  a  Dutch 
.steamer  come  in,  and  I  offered  the  skins 
to  him  to  go  arid  fetch  the  boys  back  to 
Oonalaska;  but  the  Dutchman  was  sus- 
picious like  the  rest  of  'em,  and  said  he 
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was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  St.  Michaels, 
which,  of  course,  I  knowed  the  boys 
wouldn't  want  to  go  there  anyway,  see- 
ing as  it  would  make  'em  wuss  <>tl'  than 
ever. 

"  Finally,  when  I  was  wellnlgli  des- 
perate and  at  the  end  of  my  cable,  the 
Sitka  steamer  came  in,  and  I  went 
aboard  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  her 
cap'n.  There  I  run  across  the  very  Mr. 
Ryder  what  sits  facing-  of  me  at  this 
minute,  who,  when  lie  heard  me  say  as 
my  name  were  Coornbs,  speaks  up  quick, 
and  sez,  'Jalap?'  and  I  sez,  'Jalap  it  is.' 
Then  he  sez,  fiercelike,  'Where's  my 
buy;'  With  that  I  knowed  for  the  fust 
time  who  he  was,  and  I  sez,  'Don't  ask 
me,  Mr.  Ryder,  but  count  on  me  to  help 
ye  find  him,  for,'  sez  I,  '  I'm  as  bound  as 
you  l)e  to  do  it,  ef  it  takes  every  seal- 
skin I'm  wuth.' 

"That  same  day  we  had  the  Philomel, 
chartered  for  cash,  with  me  in  as  cap'n, 
and  was  cracking  sail  on  to  her  for  this 
blessed  island  of  Oonimak.  We  made 
port  in  fine  style,  with  our  flag  a-flying, 
and  would  have  fired  off  our  kerosene 
stove,  only  we  didn't  have  any.  But  it 
warii't  no  use.  There  wasn't  nary  soul 
in  sight,  nor  hasn't  been  from  that  day 
to  this.  The  seal-skins  was  gone  too, 
and  it's  my  opinion  that  blooming 
Dutchman  came  along  and  shanghied 
'em." 

"No,  he  didn't,"  laughed  Captain 
Matthews.  "  I  seized  them  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  in  the 
hold  of  this  very  ship  at  this  minute." 

"  Waal,"  said  Jalap  Coombs,  with  a  comical  air  of 
resignation,  "  ef  government  has  'em,  'tain't  no  vise,  and 
I  might  as  well  do  like  old  Kite  Roberson  said.  He  uster 
say,  '  Jalap,  my  son,  let  bygoners  be  bygouers,  and  never 
waste  time  in  fretting  over  lost  fish.' " 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 
MR.    JOHN    RIDER'S    STORY. 

WHEN  the  mate  had  thus  finished  his  yarn,  Captain 
Matthews  turned  to  Mr.  Ryder  and  said,  "Now,  sir,  that 
Mr.  Coombs  has  so  satisfactorily  explained  his  own  move- 
ments since  he  was  last  heard  from,  perhaps  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  relate  your  own  experiences  while 
in  pursuit  of  your  elusive  son." 

"  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Ryder,  "  pro- 
vided that  you  will  afterwards  tell  us  how  you  discovered 
the  lads,  and  how  it  happens  that  they  are  now  at  the 
Pribyloffs." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  former.  Whereupon  Phil's 
father  proceeded  with  his  narrative  as  follows: 

"When  I  learned  definitely  that  my  boy  was  to  join 
me  at  Sitka  by  a  certain  steamer  I  was  rilled  with  pleasant 
anticipations,  and  counted  the  days  until  he  should  arrive, 
for  I  think  there  is  a  stronger  bond  of  sympathy  between 
us  than  between  most  fathers  and  sons  of  Phil's  age.  I 
so  arranged  my  business  that  we  could  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  in  those  hunting  and  exploring  trips 
of  which  we  are  both  so  fond.  In  fact,  all  my  plans  were 
laid  with  reference  to  him,  and  when  the  steamer  came  in 
without  him  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  more  disappointed 
father  than  I  in  the  United  States.  It  brought  a  letter 
from  him,  written  in  Victoria,  stating  that  he  was  ready 
and  waiting  to  take  that  very  ship,  and  it  brought  his 
trunk.  I  also  discovered  among1  the  'passengers  an  ac- 
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quaintance  named  Ames,  Judge  Ames,  you  know,  who 
had  met  Phil  in  Victoria,  planned  with  him  what  they 
should  do  together  while  coming  up  the  coast,  and  was 
greatly  exercised  over  the  boy's  non-appearance. 

"Of  course  the  chances  were  that  he  had  simply  got 
left,  and  would  be  along  on  the  next  boat;  but  as  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  ten  days  of  suspense  I  determined 
to  go  back  oil  the  steamer  that  had  just  arrived,  at  least, 
until  we  should  meet  the  up-boat.  Then,  if  Phil  were  on 
board,  I  could  return  with  him;  while  if  lie  were  not.  I 
should  be  well  on  my  way  toward  Victoria,  in  which  place 
I  should  then  know  he  must  have  met  with  some  seiious 
trouble.  You  now  know  as  well  as  I  that  I  did  not  meet 
him  on  the  second  steamer,  and  did  not  find  him  in 
Victoria.  I  did,  however,  discover  plenty  of  traces  of 
him.  First  there  was  a  note  for  me  at  the  Driard,  stating 
that  he  had  taken  passage  with  a  friend  named  Serge 
Belcofsky — whose  mother  I  had  met— on  the  fishing- 
schooner  Seameiv  for  Sitka.  Upon  making  inquiries  I 
learned  that  the  Seameiv  was  more  of  a  sealer  than  a 
fisherman,  and  that  while  she  might  possibly  touch  at 
Sitka,  the  chances  were  against  her  doing  so. 

"I  also  found  at  the  hotel  my  boy's  rifle— which,  by- 
the-way,  I  have  with  me  now— his  travelling-bag,  and 
overcoat,  all  of  which  he  had  left  to  satisfy  a  bill  for 
board  amounting  to  less  than  ten  dollars.  As  I  had  pro- 
vided him  with  plenty  of  money  I  could  not  at  first  un- 
derstand this.  When,  however,  I  discovered  a  wad  of 
bills,  most  of  them  Canadian,  amounting  to  very  nearly 
one  hundred  dollars,  inside  the  lining  of  his  overcoat,  and 
found  the  upper  edge  of  an  inner  pocket  partially  torn 
from  its  fastenings,  it  was  all  made  plain.  I  knew  in  a 
moment  that  poor  Phil's  careless  habits  had  again  got  tin- 
better  of  him,  and  had  this  time  brought  him  to  quite 
serious  grief. 
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"  \\'li;il    worried  me  most  nl'  :i  1 1  was  to  learn  thai  on  (lie 

sec I  of  tli"  two  nights  In'  seems  t<>  have  .spent   m  Vic 

toria  1'liil  was  arrested  Of  COUl'Se  I  fol  lowed  this  u]i  at 
once  I  funnel  anil  rcuanleil  the  police  sergeant  who  hail 
taken  such  pity  on  the  lad  as  to  allow  him  to  occupy  his 
own  hed  instead  of  locking  him  up.  Thru  I  saw  the 
JudLje  before  whom  the  ease  had  come  for  examination. 
\Ve  discovered  that  we  had  known  each  other  hy  reputa- 
tion for  some" time, and  he  relieved  my  mind  at  once,  lie 

said  he  remembered  the  case  very  well.  Phil  had  heen 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  threatened  assault  and  battery, 
evidently  trumped  up  to  gratify  some  private  spite,  as  the 
complainant,  never  appeared  to  pi-ess  the  charge.  The 
Judge  said  that  when  1'hil  gave  him  his  name  it  had  a 
familiar  sound;  but  that,  he  did  not  identify  it  with  mine 
until  after  the  hoy  had  heen  dismissed  and  had  disap- 
peared. He  also  said  that  if  the  young  scamp  had  only 
made  himself  and  his  trouble  known  he  would  gladly 
have  assisted  him  to  the  extent  of  his  power. 

"  I  was  still  pii/.xled  to  know  how  the  boy  had  obtained 
a  position  as  a.  sailor,  and  what  lie  was.  wearing,  as  his 
trunk,  hai;-,  and  overcoat  were  now  in  my  possession,  and 
a  pparently  nothing  had  been  taken  from  the  two  former." 
.  "  He  wasn't  just  a  common  sailor.  He  was  a  hunter," 
here  broke  in  Miss  May,  proud  of  her  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  in  this  interesting  case. 

"So  I  afterwards  discovered,'' replied  Mr.  Ryder,  " and 
I  must,  say  that  is  his  one  act  of  which  I  feel  ashamed. 
1  never  thought  that  a  son  of  mine  would  become  a  pot- 
hunter, and  pursue  butchery  as  a  business." 

"Oh,  but  you  don't  understand!"  cried  Phil's  fair 
champion,  eagerly,  "lie  didn't  know  at  lirst  that  he 

was  to  he  a  hunter,  and  then  lie  didn't  reali/e  what  it 

ant.  and  just  as  soon  as  he  found  out  he  refused  to 

obey  I  he  (  'a  pi  a  i  u's  orders  t  o  hunt  an  \  longer." 

"  As  clear  a  case  of  mutiny  as  I  ever  heard  of,"  laughed 
Captain  Matthews. 

"  Yes,  and  the  wust  of  it  were  that  he  earned  the  best 
part  of  the  crew  with  him.  meaning  me  and  young  Bel- 
eofsky."  added  Jalap  Coombs,  "which  if  lie  hadn't  ye'd 
have  found  him  safe  in  Sitka  when  ye  come  back,  as  it 
now  t  urns  out 

"  That  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  news  I  have  heard  yet  !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Ryder,  "and  it  lifts  a  load  oil'  m\  mind. 
As  for  being  a  mutineer,  I  hope  my  hoy  will  lie  one  all 
his  life  against,  cruelty,  no  matter  what  consequences 
may  be  threatened,  nor  what,  results  may  follow.  Nou 
I  am  reconciled  to  my  long  delay  in  finding  him,  though 
when  1  returned  to  Sitka  and  discovered  the  schooner 
,s'r./'//rir  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  hut  without  my  boy 
aboard,  I  was  wellnigh  heartbroken.  (  )f  course  I  inter- 
viewed her  skipper,  ami  got  all  possible  information  from 
him.  hut.  he  was  a  surly  fellow  and  gave  me  but  slight 
comfort.  My  only  consolation  was  that  he  spoke  so 

highly  of  Mr.  (  'o bs,  and  claimed  that  he  would  get  my 

boy  out,  of  his  scrape  if  any  one  could. 

"  Which    1   thank's  him    hearty !"  exclaimed    the   mate, 

" and  could  say  the  same  for  him  ef  1  had  to.  bearing  in 

mind  old  Kite  Roherson'x  advice  allers  to  speak  the  truth 
when  ye're  compelled." 

"After  learning  all  I  could  from  Captain  1  >u  IV,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Ryder,  "1  made  some  inquiries  about  the 
Oonalaska  steamer,  which  happened  to  he  m  port,  and 

then  went  to  see  what  mail  had  been  laid  on  my  desk', 
which  stands  in  one  corner  of  <  4i  (lord's  store.  Among 
m\  letters  was  one  for  Phil,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, 1  thought  I  might  lake  the  liberty  of  opening. 
It  was  very  badly  written,  but  1  managed  to  make  out 
that  the  writer,  who  evidently  was  some  sleeping-car 
porter,  enclosed  and  forwarded  a  trinket  that  I'hil  had 
lost  and  he  had  found  in  his  car.  The  article  in  question 
was  in  the  shape  of  an  animal's  tooth,  and  bore  some  sort 
of  carving.  Not  thinking  it  of  any  particular  value  I  left 


it  lying  on  my  open  desk  while  I  went  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Belcofsky,  from  whom  I  wished  to  learn  what  she  had 
heard  from  Serge.  " 

"  It  wasn't  a  fur  seal's  tooth,  was  \{i"  interrupted  Cap 
lain  .Matthews,  witli  ea^er  interest. 

"  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was,  and.  moreover,  that  it. 
Was  /In'  fur  seal's  tooth,  as  I  discovered  a  very  few  mm 
nt.es  later.  I  found  Mrs.  I ielcof.sk y  full  of  trouble  on 
account  of  the  importunities  of  some  Indians  who  \\ere 
demanding  something  from  her.  After  1  had  driven 
them  away  she  explained  that  they  were  bound  to  obtain 
a  certain  charmed  talisman  in  shape  of  a,  fur  seal's  tooth 
that  had  once  heen  the  properly  of  their  tribe,  but  which 
had  afterwards  fallen  into  her  husband's  hands.  He 
had  left  it  to  her.  and  she  had  given  it  to  Serge. 

"  I  at  once  identified  it  with  the  one  that  had  just 
come  so  queerly  into  my  possession,  and  promising  to 
fetch  it  in  a  few  minutes,  hastened  hack  to  my  desk. 
But  I  was  too  late.  The  tootli  had  disappeared.  Nor 
could  I  discover  a  trace  of  where  it  had  gone. 

"When  I  reported  this  to  Mrs.  Belcofsky  she  said  it 
was  only  what  she  had  expected,  because,  while  it  would 
bring  good  fortune  to  me,  to  whom  it  was  a  gift,  and 
evil  to  him  who  stole  it,  it  possessed  such  a  fascination 
for  certain  persons  that  they  could  no  more  resist  the 
temptation  to  take  than  they  could  help  breathing. 
'The  Indians  say  that  it  was  stolen  in  the  first  place,' 
continued  Mrs.  Belcofsky,  'all  carved  as  it  is  from  the 
oldest  and  wisest  seecatch  that  ever  lived  in  Alaska,  and 
that,  it  will  continue  to  be  stolen  to  the  end  of  time,  save 
when  it  is  guarded  by  a  shaman  (medicine-man),  from 
whom  none  may  steal  it.' 

The  next  day  I  left  Sitka  on  the  Oonalaska  steamer, 
determined  to  continue  the  search  for  my  hoy  along  the 
entire  Aleutian  chain,  through  liei-iii'j'  Sea.  and  to  the 
North  Pole  itself  if  I  failed  to  lind  him  short  of  there. 

"  Our  trip  was  without  inciden t .  except,  that  our  purser, 
a  young  fellow  from  Sitka.  met  with  a  series  of  accidents, 
one  on  lop  of  another,  that  finally  culminated  the  day 
we  r.  ached  Oonalaska  in  his  falling  and  breaking  a  rib. 
When  we  undid  his  shirt  we  found  the  fur-seal's  tooth 
suspended  by  a  string  from  his  neck,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged to  having  stolen  it  from  my  desk  in  Silica.  Said 
he  intended  to  sell  it  to  the  Indians  when  he  ir-ot  back." 

"  (  iood  enough!"  exclaimed  Captain  Matthews  at  this 
point.  "I  am  relieved  to  learn  that  you  finally  recov- 
ered that  pesky  thing.  Now  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
let  me  lool;  at  it?  I  want  to  show  it  to  my  daughter." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  began  Mr.  Ryder,  "but — 

"Don't  say  that  you  have  gone  and  lost  it  again!" 
cried  the  commander  of  the  Phoca,  with  a  comical  aspect, 
of  despair. 

"No.  I'.iit  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  again 
stolen.  You  see,  just,  then  Mr,  Coombs  appeared,  and  in 
I  hi-  confusion  of  the  moment  1  thrust  the  tooth  into  an 
inside  overcoat  pocket,  and  for  some  time  thought  no 
more  about  it.  I  lunched  that  day  on  hoard  the  A'orx/,-. 
a  German  steamer  that  happened  to  be  in  port.  While 
at  the  table  I  happened  to  relate  the  history  of  the  fin- 
seal's  tooth  up  to  date,  and  as  the  captain  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  it,  I  directed  the  Japanese  table-boy  to  fetch 
my  overcoat,  which  was  hanging  in  a  state  room.  lie 
did  so.  But  to  my  great  mortification  I  found  that  1 
had  agiiin  allowed  the  tootli  to  slip  through  my  hands 
It  had  disappeared,  nor  have  1  since  heard  from  it.  The 
A'tir.s-/,'  left  Oonalaska  that  evening,  and  the  next  day  we 
came  here,  only  to  meet  with  the  disappointment  of 
which  you  have  already  learned.  Tin-  only  thing  we 
have  discovered  is  a  fra-jmenl  of  the  note  left  by  Mr. 
Coombs  for  the  boys.  As  it  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
hut.  and  badly  chewed,  we  concluded  that  the  foxes  got 
it  instead  of  those  I'm-  whom  it  was  intended." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Captain  Matthews,  "it  is  a  mighty 
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inii'resting  yarn,  and  I  wish  you  every  good-fortune  in 
your  search  for  those,  boys.  If  you'll  take  my  advice, 
ilning-h,  you'll  start  for  the  Pribyloffs  just  as  quick  as 
the  wind  will  allow,  for  they  are  as  slippery  as  cats,  and 
there's  no  knowing-  what  they'll  be  up  to  next.  In  the 

;IN  time  I'll  jog-  back  to  Sitka,  :ind   leave  you  to  bring 

them  along  as  soon  as  wind,  tide,  and  accidents  will 
allow." 

['I'O    BE    CONTIM  M)    | 
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POISONOUS  ROOTS. 

BY   DR    HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS. 

recent  death   of   five   school-boys  at  Tarry  town, 
JL    New  York,  from  eating  a  root  which   they  supposed 
to  be  sweet-flag,  calls  attention  in  a  very  tragic  and  pain- 
ful way  to  the  presence  of  poisonous  plants  in  our  woods 
and  fields.     Just  what  the  root  really  was  I  have  not  def- 
initely learned.      A  medical 
journal  commenting  on  the 
case  supposes  that  it  was  the 
very  common  plant  known 
as  poison-ivy  or  poison-oak 
(Rhus  toxicodendrori).    My 
own  opinion  would  be  that 
it  was  more  probably  either 
the  water-hemlock    (Cicttta 
mtii-itlata)  or  the  American 
hellebore      (Veratntm      ri- 
riili'i.  l>oth  of  which  are  poi- 
sonous plan  Is  that  grow,  like 
the   harmless   sweet-flag,  in 
moist    localities.     But    per- 
haps it  is  not  so  important  to  learn    what  plant   killed 
the  unfortunate  lads  as  to  remember  that  the  fatal  root 
was  so  palatable  that  the  boys  ate  it  eagerly.      That  a 
root  or  other  vegetable  product  may  be  pleasant   to  the 
taste  and  yet  contain  a  deadly  poison  is  a  very  important 
thing-  to  know. 

Fortunately  not  many  of  our  native  plants  possess  this 
very  dangerous  combination  of  qualities.  Of  those  that 
do,  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  is  the  water-hemlock,  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  is  a  rank  weed,  growing  com- 
monly in  moist  localities.  Its  fleshy  roots  have  a  plea- 
sant aromatic  taste,  but  are  virulently  poisonous.  To  add 
to  the  danger  there  is  a  closely  related  plant,  called  the 
sweet-cicely,  that  grows  in  similar  localities,  and  much 
resembles  the  water-hemlock,  but  which  has  a  root  that 
is  both  palatable  and  wholesome.  Many  persons  have 
lost  their  lives  through  mistaking  one  of  these  plants  for 
the  other.  Another  related  plant  that  now  grows  com- 
monly here,  having  been  introduced  from  Europe,  is  the 
poison-hemlock  (Conimn  maculata),  the  plant  that  fur- 
nished the  poison  with  which  the  ancient  Greeks  killed 
their  capital  criminals,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Socrates  and  Phocion,  their 
philosophers.  These  deadly 
hemlocks  belong  to  the  same 
family  with  the  parsnip,  car- 
rot, and  celery,  all  three  of 
which  vegetables  are  poison- 
ous in  their  native  state,  and 
have  only  become  whole- 
some through  cultivation. 
Even  now  the  parsnip  some- 
times develops  poisonous 
principles  if  allowed  to  be- 
come too  old  before  being' 
pulled. 

The  hellebore  is  also  a 
common  plant,  growing-  in 
boggy  places.  It  is  a  lily  WATER-HEMLOCK. 


AMERICAS    HELLEBORE. 


(though  no  one  but  a  bota- 
nist would  suspect  the  rela- 
tioushipi,  with  broad  plaited 
leaves  that  clasp  the  stein 
at  their  base.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  this  plant  were 
well  known  to  the  Indians, 
who  are  said  to  have  some- 
times ustd  it  in  selecting 
their  chiefs  —  the  man  who 
could  take  most  of  the  poison 
with  impunity  being-  regard- 
ed as  strongest  and  best 
qualified  to  lead.  On  ac- 
count of  this  tradition  the 
hellebore  is  often  called  "  In- 
dian-poke." It  is  also  some- 
times called  "crow-plant," 
because  the  early  settlers 
scattered  corn  steeped  in  a 
decoction  of  hellebore  over 
their  fields  to  poison  crows. 

The  aconites  are  another 
tribe  of  common  and  very 
dangerous  plants.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  family  on  Long 
Island  suffered  from  eat- 
ing the  roots  of  one  of  these 

plants.  We  have  several  native  species,  but  none  of  these 
is  as  well  known  as  the  ''monk's-hood,"  which  has  come  to 
us  from  Europe.  This  plant  has  a  historical  interest,  as 
its  poison  was  used  on  arrow-heads  in  primitive  warfare, 
and  in  the  execution  of  criminals  in  more  civilized  com- 
munities. In  some  countries  it  was  used  to  poison  wolves, 
and  hence  it  is  often  called  "  wolfsbane." 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Europe  for  several  other  com- 
mon plants  that  :ire  very  poisonous;  in  particular,  the 
foxglove  (Digitalis  pitrpurea),  the  deadly  nightshade 
(Atropa  belladonna),  the  henbane  (H>/os<ii/ii»nt8  niger), 
and  the  stramonium  {Datura  stramonium).  The  last- 
named  is  a  very  common  road  side  weed,  having  a  large 
tubular  white  flower.  It  is  commonly  called  Jamestown 
weed,  often  corrupted  to  "jimsen- weed,"  this  name  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  an  incident  of  the  early  history  of  Vir- 
ginia. Some  soldiers  wlm  had  been  sent  to  Jamestown, 
to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Bacon,  were  poisoned  by  eating 
a  salad  made  of  young  shoots  of  the  stramonium.  The 
deadly  nightshade  must  not  be  confounded  with  our 
charming  lilies  called  drooping  nightshades  (Trilliumsi, 
which  are  plants  of  far  better  repute. 

I  have  mentioned  only  the  commoner  plants  whose 
poisons  are  most  virulent.  A  long  list  might  be  added 
of  plants  in  some  degree  poisonous,  but  the  effects  of 
which  are  seldom  fatal.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of 
all,  and  certainly  the  most  generally  known,  is  the  poison- 
ivy,  already  referred  to,  which  really  is  not  an  ivy  at  all, 
but  a  climbing  .sumac  (Rhus).  This  plant  has  the  unen- 
viable distinction  of  being  poisonous  to  the  touch.  For- 
tunately it  does  not  affect  all  persons,  however,  some  be- 
ing able  to  handle  it  with  impunity.  Those  who  are 
susceptible  can  hardly  go  into  the  woods  ungloved  with- 
out suffering  from  contact  with  this  plant.  Its  effects 
though  extremely  disagreeable,  are  not  really  dangerous. 

All  our  other  poisonous  plants  may  be  handled  freely 
without  the  slightest  danger  (except  possibly  in  the 
very  rare  case  of  a  peculiarly  susceptible  individual  i, 
and  only  become  noxious  when  their  juices  are  taken 
into  the  system.  Fear  of  being  poisoned  need  keep 
no  one  out  of  the  woods.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
knowledge  that  poisonous  plants  grow  almost  every- 
where, and  that  their  virulence  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  taste,  should  make  every  one  very  careful  indeed  as 
to  what  herbs  or  roots  or  berries  he  puts  into  his  mouth. 
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THE    TRICK    BEAR    AND    THE    BEES. 
How  FARMER  JONES  EXCHANGED  ins  uoHitT  FOK  A  KHAR. 


THE   AWETO. 

BY  JOHN  CHARLES  LEMPFERT. 

fT^IIE  n  a  mo  ":iweto"  has  a  very  strange  sound,  and  will  lie 
_L  known  to  but  few  of  the  readers  <if  1  1  AiiPKif's  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
and  when  they  have  read  this  story  they  will  cry  out,  "  How 
strange,  how  wonderful!"  Theawetois, 
indeed,  very  strange  —  so  strauge,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  oue  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries of  modern  naturalists. 

The  aweto  is  the  strangest  insect  in 
the  world.    It  is  found  in  Now  Zealand, 
the  Great  Britain  of  the  southern  seas. 
Tin1  a\vrtip,  as  the  Maoris  or  natives  of 
New  Zealand  call   it,  or   Hipiulis  vii'es- 
cens,    as    natu- 
ralists term  it, 
is    a    \enetaiMe 
caterpillar      of 
from    three    to 
four   inches   in 


boiiirsoience 
lias  not  been 
able,  to  say 
whether  it  is  a 


THE    AWETO. 


or  a 

plant,  but   as  I 

havebeen  many 

\ears  in  New  Zealand,  and  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  as  a  boy 

and  as  a  man,  I  am  able  to  tell  you  as  much  about  it  as  anybody 

else. 

It  is  a  perfect  caterpillar,  like  any  other  caterpillar,  with  one 
exception. 

II  is  always  found  at  the  foot  of  large  myrtle-trees  that  have 
beautiful  red  llowers  on  their  own  stems,  and  a  beautiful  creep- 
ing clematis  as  white  as  the  suo\v.  The  Maoris  call  this  tree 
by  the  name  of  ratu.  The  aweto  buries  itself  among  the  roots 
of  the  rata,  a  few  inches  below  the  ground,  and  there  lives  until 
it  is  full  grown,  when  it  undergoes  a  most  wonderful  change. 
The  spore  of  a  vegetable  fungus,  termed  by  naturalists  ftpliccria 
roltertsii,  fastens  itself  to  the  neck  of  the  caterpillar,  just  be- 
t  \\een  the  head  and  the  first  ring,  as  you  will  see  in  the  illus- 
tration, and  then  grows  upward  to  a  height  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches.  Many  people  assert  that  there  is  never  more  than  one 
stem,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  I  have  found  them  with  two 
stems,  although  very  rarely. 

The  stem  in  shape  is  much  like  the  plant  which  our  boys 
and  girls  call  ••  cat-tail,"  only,  of  course,  it  is  much  smaller.  The 
stem  shoots  up  out  of  the  ground,  above  where  the  caterpillar  is 
living,  about  )  wo  or  three,  inches  ;  below  the  earth  it  grows  into 
the  aweto.  until  it  tills  up  every  possible  space  within  the  outer 
skin,  without  changing  the  form  of  the  insect  in  the  slightest 
way  whatsoever,  but  simply  substituting  a  vegetable  matter 
for  animal  substance. 

As  soon  as  this  fakes  place  both  the  plant  and  the  caterpillar 
become  dry  and  hard  and  die,  but  retain  exactly  the  same  form 
as  when  alive. 


A    WELL-MARKED    HERO. 


The  whole  has  a  brown  color,  and 
the  insect  appears  a  wooden  cater- 
pillar, with  a  huge  horn  standing  up 
from  the  back  of  its  neck. 

How  the  caterpillar  manages  to 
propagate  its  species  no  one  can  tell. 
Usually  the  caterpillar  becomes  a 
chrysalis,  the  chrysalis  changes  into 
a  moth,  the  moth  lays  eggs,  and 
these  eggs  again  become  caterpil- 
lars, and  so  on  without  stopping. 

I  have  heard  many  reasons  given 
why  the  plant  shoots  up  from  tin- 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  aweto,  but 
they  have  been  found  worthless  upon 
further  investigation.  Mine  is  that 

the  aweto  has  a  slimy  substance  oozing  out  from  its  neck, 
which,  while  the  aweto  is  boring  at  the  foot  of  the  rata-tree 
for  its  only  food,  catches  the  seed  of  the  fungus  and  holds  it 

fast  there  till  the  latter  begins 
to  grow.  When  it  has  sucked 
all  the  vegetable  life  out  of  the 
aweto  it  must  naturally  die,  for 
it  finds  no  further  nourishment. 
The  aweto  is  by  no  means  sel- 
dom found;  on  the  contrary, it 
is  often  found,  and  in  large 
numbers  in  the  one  neighbor- 
hood. I  have  found  as  many 
as  twenty-six  at  the  foot  of  one 
rata-tree. 

When  it  is  half  grown  it  is 
yellow  and  much  like  marrow, 
and  the  Maoris    consider   it   a 
great  delicacy.  When  it  is  hard 
and  dry  they  pound  it  into  pow- 
der, which  they  use  for  dyeing  their  skin.     As  all  know,  the 
Maoris  consider  it  a  mark  of  great  beauty  to  disfigure  them- 
selves by  tattooing  their  faces  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 

In  the  accompanying  portraits 

you  may  see  the  likenesses  of  i^KRMMBA^^^^^^H 
some  great  Maori  chiefs.  You 
will  notice  all  kinds  of  circles 
and  half-circles  on  their  faces. 
These  are  cut  in  when  they  are 
quite  young  —  eighteen  years  of 
age — ami  the  powdered  aweto, 
mixed  with  a  vegetable  juice,  is 
rubbed  into  the  wounds,  which 
are  then  allowed  to  heal.  When 
healed,  these  circles  and  half-cir- 
cles are  perfectly  green.  The  mas- 
ters who  perform  this  cruel  work 
of  tattooing  are  very  skilful  at 
their  art,  as  you  can  see,  for  the 
figures  are  the  perfection  of  order 

and  regularity.  This  frightful  habit  is,  however,  rapidly 
dying  out  as  the  Maoris  become  more  civilized. 


MAORI    CHIEF. 


AWETO  MARKS. 
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MILO     MILLS'S     FOURTH     OF    JULY     POEM. 

A   STORY  OF  AN  OLD-TIME  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 


I'.Y   HEZKKIAH  BUTTERWORTIT. 


MILO  MILLS  was  the  poet  of  the  school. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  June  day — all  birds,  blos- 
soms, and  waving  meadows — when  Maj<  >r  Cameron  stopped 
his  horse  before  the  school-house,  and  sat  in  his  wagon 
waiting  for  the  school  to  close.  Major  Cameron  was  one 
of  the  District  School  Committee,  which  we  deemed  a 
position  of  the  highest  honor  aiVd  gravest  responsibility, 
as  indeed  it  was.  For  what  was  he  waiting?  Why  did 
he  not  come  to  the  door? 


"School  is  dismissed,"  said  the  master.  We  usually 
rushed  out  at  the  word,  but  we  walked  into  the  yard  very 
quietly  this  afternoon,  as  the  " Committeeman,"  as  he  was 
termed,  stood  watching  us. 

The  Major  leaned  forward  with  a  grave  look,  and  said, 
"  Milo  Mills,  I  wish  to  have  a  word  with  you." 

What  had  happened?     What  was  about  to  happen? 

The  Major  began  speaking  with  Milo  in  a  low  tone,  but 
in  a  firm,  distinct  voice,  which  he  evidently  intended 
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we  should  all  hear.      "  Milo  Mills,"  said  lie.  "I  represent 
tin'  Town  *  'oiincil." 

We  were  all  cars.  Had  the  Major  rrunc  to  arrest  Milo? 
That  could  not  be.  Milo  was  an  honcsl,  faitliful,  great- 
hearted boy.  It  was  true  that  lie  had  "  spells  of  the  im- 
agination." as  the  woman  who  lived  by  visiting  and 
dress-making  used  to  say,  but  such  things  do  not  break  the 

"The  Town  Council  have  voted  an  appropriation  of 
one  hundred  dollars  this  year  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July."  He  spoke  so  that  we  could  all  hear.  We  were 
greatly  surprised.  One  hundred  dollars!  "And  I  have 
been  honored  by  being  made  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  expend  this  munilicent  sum."'  What  a  beauti- 
ful word— "  munificent" !  We  stood  rooted  to  the  ground. 
We  almost  wondered  if  the  sky  was  not  bending  down. 
What  would  he  say  next.' 

"  Milo.  they  tell  me  that  you  are  a. poet." 

An  osprey,  whose  nest  was  in  a  decaying  buttonwood- 
tree,  came  sweeping  down,  and  one  of  the  class  in  the 
Latin  Reader  said  "  Tarquin."  We  recalled  the  old  Latin 
story  of  Tarquin  and  the  eagle  which  had  been  read  so 
often  in  our  hearing. 

"And  I  have  the  honor  of  inviting  you,  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee,  to  read  a  poem  of  your  own  composition 
after  the  great  oration." 

We  opened  our  mouths  and  our  eyes,  and  stood  like  so 
many  statues.  Was  ever  a  school  so  honored  in  any  of 
its  members  before? 

There  was  a  deep  silence.  Milo  looked  like  one  petri- 
fied. His  mouth  opened  a  little,  and  then  closed  again ; 
then  a  little  wider,  and  a  lump  moved  up  and  down  in  his 
throat. 

"Speak,  Milo,"  whispered  the  master.  "You  can  do 
just  as  well  as  anybody.  Speak  up  brave.  Homer  and 
Virgil  were  once  no  older  than  you." 

That  sounded  encouraging  indeed,  but  Milo  stood  dumb. 
A  preoccupied  robin  alighted  on  a  locust  bough  overhead 
and  began  to  sing.  The  girls  waved  their  aprons  and 
said  "Shoo!"  A  robin  isn't  an  eagle,  and  this  seemed  to 
the  class  in  the  Latin  Reader  like  a  veritable  council  of 
the  gods. 

"What  do  you  think?     Will  you  come?" 

Milo  made  a  stage  bow.  Why  shouldn't  he,  when  Vir- 
gil himself  was  once  no  older  than  he. 

"Go  'long,"  said  the  Major  to  his  horse.      "  Hudup." 

The  vehicle  moved  away.  We  were  all  rejoiced  for 
Milo.  The  news  flew  like  the  birds  of  June.  Milo  was  a 
poor  widow's  son,  and  every  one  was  glad  for  his  mother 
as  well  as  for  him.  There  was  a  happy  mental  atmos- 
phere in  Rexford  that  June  night.  When  good  hearts 
are  made  happy  the  whole  community  is  happy,  and  if 
there  were  ever  two  great,  loving,  forgiving  hearts  any- 
where they  were  those  of  the  widow  Mills  and  Milo. 

But  the  next  day  a  shadow  crossed  the  mental  sky.  It 
was  a  gray  rift  of  doubt. 

"  Do  you  think  that  he  will  be  eJcal  to  the  emargency?" 
Mary  Strong,  the  busy  dressmaker,  asked  one  and  an- 
other as  she  wended  her  way  from  one  guide-post  to  the 
other,  and  the  next  evening  the  people's  minds  were  all 
interrogation  points.  There  were  shakings  of  heads. 

"If  he  should  fail,"  said  the  same  tailoress,  on  her  re- 
turn, "it  would  be  just  avful.  The  whole  town,  and  the 
nation,  bein'  it  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  would  be  disgraced !" 
She  added,  to  the  parson:  "Don't  you  think  he  looks 
rather  piuddlin'?  and,  la  me!  if  it  were  me,  my  knees 
would  knock  together  like  drumsticks.  I  could  never 
stand  up  under  such  a  strain!" 

The  question  began  to  be  asked  as  to  who  was  to  be  the 
orator  on  this  notable  occasion  when  one  hundred  dollars 
was  to  be  expended.  The  people  were  at  last  greatly  as- 
tonished to  hear  that  the  great  Senator  Webber  had  been 
secured  to  deliver  the  oration,  and  that  he  would  receive 


lii'ty  dollars  for  the  effort,  so  that  with  the  military  com- 
pany and  the  engine  company  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  fireworks.  And  the  poet,  he  would  have  to  so 
unpaid. 

The  beginning  of  a  thing  is  a  long  way.  and  the  act  of 
the  patriotic  Town  Council  in  appropriating  one  hundred 
dollars  filled  the  town  with  an  inspiration  to  make  the 
celebration  the  greatest  possible  success.  The  military 
company  voted  to  turn  out. 

The  company  possessed  an  old  siege-gun  that  had  been 
used  in  the  investment  of  Boston,  in  General  Ward's  day, 
and  this  patriotic  and  historic  piece  of  ordnance  they 
voted  to  bring  out  and  to  lire.  It  had  not  been  fired  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  but  there  was  an  old  soldier  of 
the  war  of  1812,  named  Hackett,  called  Major  Haekett, 
who,  although  he  was  only  used  to  small  arms,  volun- 
teered to  load  and  fire  this  ancient  gun,  which  was  to  be 
exploded  by  a  long  iron  rod  with  a  heated  point. 

The  fire  company  resolved  to  parade  in  their  red  shirts 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

The  schools  voted  to  form  a  floral  procession.  They 
arranged  to  have  a  floral  car,  in  which  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  should  ride,  surrounded  by  some  thirty  or  more 
young  girls,  representing  the  States,  with  white  dresses, 
blue  sashes,  liberty  caps,  and  shields. 

The  scene  of  all  this  patriotic  expression  was  to  be  the 
Oaks  in  the  lot  outside  of  the  town  that  had  been  once 
devoted  to  the  general  training.  The  flag -pole  stood 
here.  Here  the  preparations  were  begun.  Booths  began 
to  be  built  for  the  sale  of  powder-crackers,  torpedoes,  and 
election-cake. 

As  the  plans  evolved,  the  mind  of  Mary  Strong  became 
more  and  more  troubled  about  Milo.  In  order  to  give 
him  a  sense  of  his  responsibility,  so  as  to  make  his  inspira- 
tion rise  to  the  occasion,  she  felt  an  impulse  to  talk  to 
him.  She  met  him  one  day  by  the  way-side.  She  lifted 
her  spectacles  and  said,  "Milo?" 

"Yes,  marm." 

"That  is  a  great  thing  you  have  undertaken,  and  I've 
been  wantiii'  to  see  you  for  a  long-  time,  so  as  to  give  ye 
a  cheerin'  word  an'  encourage  ye.  Do  you  know  what 
all  the  folks  are  savin' :" 

"  No,  marm." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  ye,  so  as  to  nerve  ye  in  to  do 
your  best.  The}'  all  say  that  if  anybody  fails,  it  will  be 

you." 

There  came  an  appalled  look  into  Milo's  face. 

"  Think,  Milo,  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were  to  stand 
up  there,  and  set  to  shiverin'  and  shakin',  and  the  great 
Senator  Webber,  after  his  great,  great  oration,  lookiii'  at 
ye,  and  all  the  people  laughin'  at  ye!  And  your  voice 
all  stuck  in  your  throat,  so  that  you  couldn't  get  it  up  nor 
down!  But  as  bad  as  that  would  be.  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  wuss  if  the  poem  itself  should  not  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  great  occasion." 

The  great  day  came  at  last.  A  fiery  splendor  lifted 
its  arch  above  the  sea,  and  in  it  the  sun  rose  clear;  all  the 
bells  in  town  began  to  ring,  and  the  flag  shot  into  the 
warm  blue  air  as  if  to  meet  the  sun. 

The  town  was  up  betimes,  and  all  was  preparation. 
The  drummer  and  lifer  went  through  the  streets,  scaring 
babies  and  dogs  in  the  yards,  and  even  the  birds  in  the 
trees.  People  poured  into  the  town  from  the  farms — 
lads  and  lasses,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  queer  old  vehi- 
cles, and  people  seldom  seen  on  the  street  except  on  Sat- 
urday market  day. 

Senator  Webber,  the  orator,  came  early  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  four  bay  horses,  and  stopped  at  the  inn. 

The  day  blazed.  The  air  warmed  to  an  intense  heat, 
and  towards  noon  great  white  peaks  of  clouds  began  to 
rise  above  the  horizon,  like  Italian  Alps  or  tropical  Andes. 
The  heat  increased,  and  the  air  became  perfectly  still. 
Leaves  drooped,  and  birds  flew  about  panting-. 
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Tin-  procession  began  to  form.  The  military  company 
were  to  lead,  and  they  indeed  looked  line.  After  the 
company  the  floral  car  with  its  Goddess  and  the  States 
\vhfck-d  into  line,  very  shaky.  Next  came  a  coach,  with 
Chairman  Cameron  as  the  blaster  of  Ceremonies,  and  the 
Senator  and  the  poet. 

As  the  coach  was  waiting,  Jasper  stepped  up  to  the  car- 
riage and  said  to  Mr.  Cameron:  "If  the  exercises  should 
be  likely  to  be  too  long  we  might  omit  the  poem.  We 
could  have-  it  printed  in  the  paper.'' 

Milo  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  He  saw  and  felt 
the  meaning  of  Clerk  Jasper's  remark. 

The  firemen  took  their  places,  the  town  officers  in  car- 
riages, the  people  on  foot,  the  Antiques,  and  that  musical 
pony. 

The  drum  and  fife  filled  the  lifeless  ear  of  the  air.  So 
did  another  sound— a  distant  rumbling  in  the  sky. 

The  procession  moved  towards  the  training-ground, 
on  which  had  been  erected  a  platform  for  the  speakers. 
Just  before  the  coach  with  the  orator  and  the  poet  started 
Milo's  mother  handed  him  an  umbrella,  and  said,  "Take 
it,  Milo;  it  may  rain  before  the  exercises  are  over." 

She  looked  up.  The  ospreys  were  wheeling  low  under 
the  deep  blue  sky.  The  white  vapory  clouds  with  black 
bases  but  pearl-like  heads,  like  the  Alps  at  Lucerne,  were 
rising.  They  were  beautiful,  as  the  full  light  of  the  noon 
sun  fell  upon  them.  Not  a  leaf  stirred,  hut  the  birds  were 
singing  everywhere. 

The  procession  started  gayly.  As  it  came  to  a  halt 
another  rattling  sound,  like  a  park  of  artillery,  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  hills. 

Mary  Strong  came  up  to  the  carriage  and  whispered, 
"Milo;"  The  poet  bent  down  his  ear.  "If  it  should 
rain  it  will  be  luck  for  ye.  Sometimes  I  hope  it  will. 
Think  of  the  boy  '  that  stood  on  the  burning  deck'!" 

The  procession  moved  on,  and  the  air  grew  feverish. 
The  prudent  hay -makers  were  hurrying  in  the  fields.  A 
peak  of  cloud  met  the  sun,  and  the  earth  became  half 
shadow  and  half  sunlight. 

The  training -ground,  some  half-mile  from  the  town, 
was  full  of  people.  Fans  were  waving  everywhere  under 
the  great  clouds  of  sunshades. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  fire  the  siege-gun  when  the 
head  of  the  procession  should  reach  the  platform.  The 
gun  had  been  set  in  an  embrasure  of  rising  ground  over- 
looking the  sea.  It  had  been  heavily  loaded,  so  as  to 
make  a  great  noise,  and  a  keg  of  powder  had  been  left 
open  near  it.  so  that  it  might  be  loaded  again.  Major 
Hackett  stood  like  a  hero  on  the  meadowy  height,  with  a 
long  rod  in  his  hand,  on  which  was  a  fuse.  He  ordered 
all  the  small  boys  away  with  a  royal  wave  of  his  rod, 
which  looked  like  an  immense  poker. 

The  procession  swept  round  to  the  platform.  In  doing 
so  the  floral  car  leaned  over  at  the  curve,  greatly  to  the 
trepidation  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  But  it  righted. 
As  the  procession  reached  the  platform.  Major  Hackett, 
on  the  hill,  gave  the  long  poker  a  flourish,  and  the  drum- 
mer and  the  fifer  took  their  places  behind  the  musical 
pony,  so  that  he  might  canter  to  the  tune  of  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  which  stimulation  did  indeed  prove  to  be  needed. 

The  anticipated  moment  came.  The  Major  marched 
proudly  up  to  the  gun  and  applied  the  fuse.  The  gun 
responded  instantly.  There  followed  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion. The  cannon  leaped  out  of  the  embrasure,  and 
backward,  and  a  part  of  it  flew  into  the  air,  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  "  Adams"  in  the  hands  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery — a  broken  gun  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

Major  Hackett  may  have  seen  service,  but  the  unex- 
pected conduct  of  the  ancient  gun  filled  him  with  nervous 
terror.  He  turned  around  and  around  with  the  poker  in 
his  hand,  dipping  the  latter  up  and  down,  until  in  the 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  he  reached  the  keg  of  powder.  He 


touched  this  by  accident,  when  there  followed  another  ex- 
plosion. The  earth  seemed  Hying  from  its  base.  Pud- 
ding-stone rose  into  the  air.  Several  horses  broke  from 
the  procession  and  ran  to  the  town. 

Out  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  Major  Hackett  came  hobbling 
down  the  hill,  having-  left  the  unfortunate  poker  behind 
him. 

The  earth  was  growing  dark  now  at  noon-day.  Clouds 
were  piling  upon  each  other,  and  the  south  was  a  long 
black  wall. 

The  Senator  mounted  the  platform;  our  poet  followed 
with  his  prudent  umbrella. 

There  was  a  black  silence  in  the  air. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  recited  a  prepared  introduc- 
tion, extolling  the  eloquence  of  Senator  Webber,  and  ask- 
ing the  indulgence  of  every  one  for  Milo.  and  added :  "If 
the  exercises  should  be  very  long,  we  may  have  to  omit 
the  poem,  which  can  just  as  well  be  printed.  The  wea- 
ther looks  threatening."  It  did. 

Zigzag  lightning  darted  across  the  black  wall  which 
was  now  rising  higher  and  higher,  with  a  vapory  mantle 
hanging  half- way  between  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

Senator  Webber  arose. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint  my  brother,  the  poet, 
but  it  does  look  as  though  my  oration,  which  is  long,  as  I 
have  so  much  to  say,  would  be  likely  to  fill  the  time  under 
the  somewhat  alarming  circumstances.  I  am  glad  that 
the  poem  can  be  published."  "  He  continued,  taking  a 
statuesque  attitude:  "This  is  our  nation's  jubilee.  We 
have  assembled  here  together  to  commemorate  the  day  on 
which  our  forefathers  offered  their  hearts  and  hands  and 
all  that  they  were  to  their  country.  So  the  Romans  of 
old,  led  by  their  eagles,  went  forth  with  their  spears  and 
shields.  So  we  in  spirit  march  forth  with  them  to-day, 
and  offer  our  hearts,  hands,  and — 

An  appalling  gust  of  wind  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
air.  It  was  raining  in  the  black  and  purple  distance,  and 
the  rain  was  travelling  like  a  flying  host.  The  limbs  in 
the  grove  at  a  little  distance  began  to  be  lashed  hither 
and  thither,  and  great  drops  of  cooling  rain  to  fall. 

— "offer  our  hearts,  hands,  and  our — 

"Heels!"  shouted  old  Jasper.  "It's  comin'  like  an 
army  of  the  giants  of  old.  We'll  have  to  offer  our  heels 
to  our  country  to-day  as  sure  as  the  elements  are  against 
us." 

There  followed  another  peal  of  thunder,  and  the  rain 
began  to  fall.  The  crowds  were  running. 

— "shields — heels — "  said  the  Senator,  and  then  leaped 
down  from  the.  platform  and  followed  the  crowd,  declar- 
ing, "We  never  know  what  is  goin'  to  happen."  He  was 
right. 

The  people  ran  to  the  oak  grove,  or  hid  under  the  car- 
riages, or  found  shelter  in  the  booths.  The  storm  swept 
over  the  scene,  with  blinding  rain  and  hail,  as  though  a 
winter  lake  were  being  blown  away.  The  air  instantly 
cooled.  The  poor  horses  stood  shivering,  arid  one  of  the 
tents  was  blown  away. 

The  poet?  Where  was  our  poet  amid  these  fearful 
scenes?  He  had  spread  his  umbrella,  and  sat  still  on  the 
platform  like  the  boy  that  stood  on 

"  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled." 

In  some  twenty  minutes  the  cloud  passed  over,  and 
left  behind  it  an  opening  in  the  sky  which  seemed  almost 
like  a  vision  of  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The  people  began 
to  look  out  of  their  shelters.  The  poet,  sitting  on  the 
platform  under  his  umbrella,  was  the  admiration  of  all. 
Some  of  the  boys  under  the  carriages  began  to  cheer. 
The  cheering  was  followed  by  the  people  in  the  grove. 
The  rain  abated,  and  the  people  came  out  of  their  covers, 
and  gathered  around  the  platform.  Among, them  were 
Chairman  Cameron,  Clerk  Jasper,  and  Mary  Strong. 
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Chairman  Cameron  ascended  the  platform  and  shouted, 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  !" 

Tlic  people  came  running  to  hear  \vliat  the  chairman 
should  say.  and  the  crowd  of  the  morning  gathered  again. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen:  \ve  can- 
not tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
"\Ve  rise  up  smart  as  pepper.1  rass  to 
be  cast  down  by  hail-stones.  To-day 
everything-  lias  failed  —  the  proces- 
sion, the  old  cannon,  the  floral  car. 
the  'Yankee  Doodle'  pony,  and  even 
the  oration;  all  but  the 
poet.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
fail  too,  as  we  have  been 
predicting?" 

There   went    up    a    great 
shout  of  "  No,  no,  no  !" 

"  Shall       we     have     the 
poem  }" 

''Poem,     poem,     poem!" 
shouted  the  people. 

The  sun's  rays  burst  out, 
and  an  immense  rain- 
bow spanned  the  retreating 
clouds.  The  robins  set  up 
a  great  chorus  in  the  grove. 
How  beautiful  all  nature  looked  ! 

Milo   closed    his    umbrella   and 
stepped  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
platform.      There  arose  a  great  cheer- 
ing.     He  took  from  his  pocket  his  poem, 
and,  dropping  it  in  his  hand  by  his  side,  be- 
gan to  recite  it  in  a  musical  voice.  iS— 

"II  Time!  0  Change,  lion-  have  these  green  hills   altered 

Since  those  far-distant  days 
When  Vikings  hailed,  from  prows  that  never  faltered, 

The  summit  of  these  bays!" 

The  poem  pictured  the  long  history  of  the  coast  and 
its  heroic  towns.     The  people  listened  to  it  as  to  a  his- 
toric revelation.    As  he  lifted  the  paper  at  the  close  never 
was  heard   such   cheering   in  the  old  port  town  as  arose 
on  the  air. 

"Shout  your  fill. "said  the  chairman,  " there  is  one 
thing  that  hasn't  failed!" 

Mary  Strong  hurried  up  to  the  platform.  "  Milo.  come 
here,  "she  said.  "You  owe  that  to  me,  now,  don't  you? 
You  remember  how  I  encouraged  you  down  by  the  pastur 
bars,  don't  ye?  Well,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is, 
'Prepare  for  further  usefulness,  and  never  forget  your 
friends !'  " 


THE  CLAM-BAKE   AT    PIGEON  COVE. 

BY  ELLA   RODMAN  CHURCH. 

IT  was  funny  to  see  the  two  pairs  of  bare  legs  pattering 
over  the  sand,  and  the  two  big  straw  hats  that  looked 
as  if  their  small  owners  might  have  taken  bites  out  of  the 
brims,  shading  the  rosy  sunburnt  faces  cut  after  the 
same  pattern,  while  the  twins  made  rapid  time  toward  a 
vine -covered  porch  attached  to  a  comfortable -looking 
farm-house. 

They  could  not  wait  until  they  reached  it,  but  sent  their 
voices  before  them  in  the  shout  of,  "Mamma!  mamma! 
May  we  have  a  clam-bake?" 

The  sweet-looking  lady  who  sat  there  with  a  book 
smiled  as  she  replied,  "  Let  me  hear  about  it  first." 

The  boys  were  rather  out  of  breath  when  they  threw 
themselves  down  beside  her,  and  both  tried  to  talk  at  once. 

"  Quogue  says  it's  splendid  !"  began  Walter,  excitedly. 

"It's  a  clam  picnic,  you  know,"  said  Donald,  at  the 
same  time,  "and  you'll  like  it,  mother." 

Mrs.  Herrick  closed  her  book  and  took  up  some  em- 
broidery. "Then  I  am  to  be  invited?"  she  asked,  as  she 


pushed  back  the  damp  hair  from  each  flushed  face.  "I 
should  be  almost  afraid  of  getting  broiled  out  on  the 
beach  if  it  is  such  a  day  as  this." 

"  We'll  build  you  a.  hut.  mamma."  said  the  twins,  be- 

guilingly;  "and  we  might 
ask  a  lot  of  other  people, 
and  tell  'em  to  bring  tents." 
"  What?"  laughed  mam- 
ma. "Expect  them  to 
come,  like  clams  and  lob- 
sters, with  their  houses  on 
their  backs  r  That  will 
never  do." 

There  were  plenty  of 
campers-out  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pigeon  Cove,  and 
Mrs.  Herrick  had  friends 
among-  them,  besides  the 
guests  at  Captain  Net- 
tle's boarding-house;  but 
summer  after  summer  the 
little  family  went  to  the 
same  quiet  farm  -  house, 
where  they  felt  almost  as 
much  at  home  as  in  their 
own  house  in  town.  The 
boys  were  allowed  to  go 
barefoot  when  they  liked, 
and  to  wear  old  clothes 
that  couldn't  be  spoiled 
during  the  greater  part*of 
the  day;  but  at  meal-time 
and  late  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  always  dressed 
like  little  gentlemen. 

' '  Quogue  "  was  a  delight- 
ful old  Indian,  who  often 
came  to  the  farm-hon-,e. 
while  the  Herricks  were 
there,  with  fish  and  clams 
and  berries  for  sale.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  lived 
a  hundred  years;  but  he 
always  said  when  ques- 
tioned about  his  age  that 

"HEELS!"  SAID  THE  SE.N.UHI:.          he  didn't  remember  when 

he  was  born.     He  lived  in 
a  fascinating  little  hut  that 

he  had  built  of  logs  and  driftwood ;  but  Walter  and  Donald 
thought  it  should  have  been  a  wigwam,  and  when  they 
first  went  to  see  him  they  glanced  around  rather  fear- 
fully for  scalps  and  tomahawks.  But  Quogue  knew  little 
of  such  things,  and  spoke  English  as  well  as  any  one. 
He  had  been  captured  by  a  party  of  soldiers  when  a  small 
boy;  and  all  his  people,  he  said,  were  dead  long  ago. 

The  twins  were  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  old  man's 
stories,  and  he  seemed  never  to  tire  of  the  twins.  Every 
summer  they  brought  him  a  useful  present  of  some  kind, 
which  mamma  usually  chose,  because  the  first  time  Wal- 
ter had  bought  him  a  photograph  album,  while  Donald 
thought  a  handsome  inkstand  would  be  the  thing;  and 
when  they  went  back  to  town  there  were  treasures  of  all 
sorts  in  their  trunks  which  old  Quogue  had  gathered  for 
them.  Mamma  generally  found  it  expedient  to  weed  out 
this  collection,  but  enough  remained  to  give  their  room 
quite  the  look  of  a  naturalist's  museum. 

"Why  is  a  clam  so  happy,  mamma?"  asked  Walter. 
"People  here,  you  know,  are  always  saying,  'as  happy 
as  a  clam.'" 

"It  certainly  is  not  pretty,"  replied  Mrs.  Herrick, 
"with  its  mouth  opening  almost  directly  into  its  stom- 
ach, but  it  is  very  contented.  The  saying  is,  'as  happy 
as  a  clam  at  high  tide,'  because  it  is  then  safely  covered 
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with  so  much  water  that  it  cannot  be  seen  and  dug  out 
of  its  sandy  nest.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  particu- 
lars of  this  clam-hake,  and  how  it  is  to  be  managed." 

"I  guess  it  isn't  very  particular,"  replied  the  twins; 
"anybody  can  come  that'll  pay  a  quarter.  It  is  for 
Quogue,  you  know,  to  buy  him  some  winter  clothes,  and 
he  knows  how  to  manage  it." 

They  couldn't  see  why  mamma  was  laughing,  but  she 
kissed  them  both  and  "blessed  their  little  hearts,"  as  she 
told  them  that  they  might  have  their  clam-bake  and 
welcome,  and  she  would  certainly  come  to  it  unless  she 
had  one  of  her  bad  headaches. 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  added ;  "  this  is  Tuesday,  and  Thurs- 
day will  be  a  good  day  for  the  clam-bake,  if  that  would 
suit  Quogue.  I'll  write  to  Aunt  Mary  and  Cousin  Nell, 
and  all  the  tent  people,  and  ask  them  to  come  early." 

The  ten-year-old  twins  gave  a  shout  of  delight  as  they 
rolled  tumultuously  off  the  porch,  and  went  to  report  to 
their  Indian  friend.  He  grunted  his  satisfaction  in  true 
Indian  fashion,  and  then,  with  a  boy  at  each  side,  he 
went  forth  to  select  his  ground. 

There  was  quite  a  discussion  over  this,  as  Walter  and 
Donald  felt  as  much  interested  as  any  one,  and  they  en- 
joyed the  fun  of  choosing  and  objecting.  But  Quogue 
always  managed  to  carry  out  his  own  plans  without 
hurting  the  feelings  of  his  little  friends,  and  having  fixed 
upon  his  piece  of  ground,  or  sand,  he  let  them  think  that 
they  had  selected  it,  and  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
done  without  them.  It  was  a  sort  of  hollow,  made  deep- 
er by  digging,  and  the  boys  plied  their  little  wooden 
spades  manfully. 

"  Nuff  done  now,"  said  the  Indian,  who  always  used 
as  few  words  as  possible;  and  while  the  little  fellows 
were  resting  he  brought  some  large  flat  stones  and  placed 
them  at  the  bottom.  He  would  tell  them  no  more;  and 
wishing  that  Thursday  morning  had  come,  his  small 


assistants  went  home  to  get  hands  and  faces  washed  for 
dinner. 

Every  one  responded  pleasantly  to  Mrs.  Herrick's  invi- 
tation, and  there  promised  to  be  quite  a  gathering  at  the 
clam  picnic.  When  the  day  really  came  the  twins  were 
nearly  wild  with  excitement.  They  began  to  fear  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  picnic  to  go  round,  for  people 
came  in  what  the  boys  called  large  bunches,  every  one 
bringing  some  one  else  who  had  not  been  expected. 
Pretty  Cousin  Nell,  looking  like  a  rose  in  her  pink  lawn 
dress,  was  there  with  Aunt  Mary,  and  they  brought  a 
quizzical-looking  gentleman  with  them,  who  had  a  rose 
in  his  button-hole,  and  told  the  boys  that  he  was  wearing 
Miss  Eleanor's  colors. 

Meanwhile  croquet  and  other  games  were  arranged  for 
those  who  liked  them;  there  were  strolls  in  the  neigh- 
boring woods  for  the  walkers,  and  several  bright-looking 
tents  dotted  the  beach.  All  declared  that  it  was  a  per- 
fect day  and  they  were  having  a  delightful  time. 

Quogue  was  hard  at  work  over  his  "clam  pie,"  as  the 
twins  called  it,  and  they  watched  his  operations  with  great 
interest.  First  he  spread  a  thick  layer  of  seaweed  over 
the  red-hot  stones,  and  on  this  a  layer  of  clams;  then  an- 
other layer  of  seaweed ;  next  came  a  layer  of  green  corn ; 
then  seaweed  again,  and  on  it  fish,  lobsters,  and  crabs; 
more  seaweed  piled  up  thick,  and  this  made  the  cover  of 
the  pie.  Over  all  was  spread  a  thick  white  cloth  to  keep 
the  steam  from  escaping.  And  when  this  curious  dinner 
was  served  every  one  said  that  it  was  perfectly  delicious. 

Mrs.  Sims  at  the  farm-house  had  made  plenty  of  coffee, 
and  cake  and  confectionery  had  been  gathered  from  vari- 
ous quarters.  Altogether  the  feast  was  highly  successful. 

The  quartei-s  were  a  sight;  and  when  the  boys  had 
arranged  them  in  little  heaps  of  dollars,  the  old  Indian 
declared  that  if  there  were  three  Quogues  they  would  have 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warm. 
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M'.MMKR    HOLIDAYS. 

AsoVr  IMJ    siiMMiici    holiil;i'     '    ('in'  year  i>l   school   is  done. 
Anil   OIK-   and    111]    ue   r.i!.\    now    I'm'    lots   ul'   I'lav   and    Mm. 

\\"r'\  r  >i  miicd    h;inl.   we've  done   best,   we   h:i\rn't    tlion.uhl 

Of    j'ia\  . 
l-'or   \\ccks    ;lll(l    months    we've    niven    til   tasks    Illi'    cure   ul'  every 

day. 

Ami   now   we've  car 1   vacation,  .-mil   we'll    frolic  .-ill   day  Imiu, 

The  siiinini'i-   holidays  shall    kcc|>  tin1   measure  of  a,  sonj;. 

There   isn't    any   pleasant    Iliiiiu;   lint    we  arc   hound    to  tin. 
\\lnlc   summer    winds  arc   gentle  ami    \\lnlc  summer  skies   arc 

blue, 

To  swim,  to  dive,  to   row,  to  drive,  to  climb,  to  jnni|i.  to  ride, 
To  run   on   races  with    the   waves,  and    dare,   the   tlooilin^   tide. 

\YliatrviT  other  hovs  and  girls   in   other  years   have  done, 
We  uieuu  to  do  with  might  and  main,  and  so  have  lots  of  fun. 


AT    THE     CAHERONS'. 

BY   ELLEN   DOUGLAS    DELAND. 
CHAPTER     VII. 

IT  was  late  that  night  before  the  household  was  quiet. 
Rose,  exhausted  with  her  long  journey  and  her  numer- 
ous adventures,  was  soon   asleep,  her  last  words  to  Hil- 
degarde  being.  "  How  nice  it  is  to  tliink  tliat  Noel  is  really 
our  cousin !" 

Noel,  in  a  bed  made  up  in  his  old  nursery,  was  also 
tired  and  worn  with  excitement,  and  did  not  stay  awake 
long.  All  that  he  knew  or  cared  for  to-night  was  that  he 
was  safe  from  Tante,  and  that  Rose's  nice  relatives  were 
his  also.  He  only  hoped  that  he  would  not  wake  up  in 
the  morning  and  find  it  all  a  dream. 

The  rest  of  the  family,  however,  had  much  to  keep 
them  wakeful.  Mrs.  Cameron  did  not  close  her  eyes,  but 
her  thoughts  were  happy  ami  peaceful  ones. 

"I  have  found  my  darling.      God  is  good  to  me." 

Philip  was  planning  his  course  of  action.  He  must 
go  to  Jersey  City,  find  the  French  woman,  and  force  her 
to  confess  that  the  boy  was  Noel  Cameron.  The  police 
should  be  put  upon  her  track,  and  she  should  at  last  be 
brought  to  justice.  In  his  mind  there  was  not  the  faint- 
est shadow  of  doubt  that  the  boy  was  the  son  of  his  bro- 
ther John,  the  family  likeness  being  so  extraordinary,  but 
he  knew  that  further  proof  would  be  necessary  before 
they  could  be  absolutely  certain. 

Hildegarde  lay  for  a  long  time  with  her  eyes  wide  ope.ii 
in  the  darkness.  Noel  was  their  cousin  ;  he  who  had  been 
mourned  so  long  by  their  grandmother,  the  idol  of  her 
heart.  Grandmother  would  be  so  happy  now.  Suddenly 
a  new  idea  occurred  to  her. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  Hildegarde — "  perhaps  she  will 
not  care  to  keep  us  with  her  now." 

Her  heart  grew  heavy  at  the  thought.  Hildegarde  was 
old  and  thoughtful  beyond  her  years.  Her  life  had  tend- 
ed to  make  her  so.  She  decided  that  in  the  morning  she 
would  tell  her  grandmother — what?  That  they  would  go, 
now  that  she  had  Noel.  Perhaps  the  German  grand- 
father would  take  them. 

It  was  very  hard,  for  Hildegarde  had  grown  to  love  her 
American  relatives  and  home,  but  there  was  not  the  faint- 
est feeling  of  jealousy  of  Noel  i  >  her  heart.  Simply  that 
lie  had  come  back  to  his  own,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
place  for  them. 

And  then  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  happy  party  that  met  at  the  breakfast  table 
the  next  morning.  Hildegarde  and  Rose  scarcely  knew 
their  grandmother,  her  face  had  so  changed..  The  "sor- 
ry "  look  had  gone  from  her  eyes,  and  in  its  place  was  a 
lovely  light  that  reminded  them  of  their  mother. 

Noel  sat  at  her  right,  and  when  Hildegarde  saw  the 
loving  care  bestowed  upon  him  she  felt  more  strongly 


than    ever   that    they   wore-   not    neciloil    now.      She  alone 
was  ([iiiel.  and   her  food  almost  clinked    In-r. 

lint  1  am  glad  lie  lias  come,"  she  repeated  to  her.self. 
''It  is  hard  for  us  lo  have  no  t'alhcr  and  mother.  hut 
think-  wlial  his  life  has  been!  Adi  .'  1  shall  never  cease 
to  miss  them,  ini'in  Vnti'i-  niiil  meine  Miil/n-'" 

"  I  las  the  woman  been  kind  to  you.  my  eh  ihl  '"  aslceil 
Mrs.  ( 'anirr f  Xoel. 

••Sometimes.  ISiit  she  often  acted  SO  strangely  that  I 
did  not  think  she  could  be  my  own  aunt.  Slit;  would 
look  nl  me  in  such  a  dreadful  way."  And  Noel  shud- 
dered at  the  recollection. 

"Noel  thinks  she's  crazy,  lie  told  me  so,"  said  Rose. 
"  That's  one  reason  he  ran  away." 

"Has  she  any  moneys"  asked  Philip. 

"Not  very  much.  Every  now  and  then  she  would 
get  more,  but  I  never  knew  how  she  got  it.  And  she 
was  always  afraid  of  seeing  people,  and  more  afraid  in 
Philadelphia  than  anywhere,  and  yet  she  staid  here  so 
long.  Sometimes  when  she  came  in  she  would  say  to 
herself,  only  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear:  'Another  nar- 
row escape.  I  saw  them  to-day,  and  they  did  not  see  me.' 
And  then  she  would  laugh.  That  would  always  make 
me  think  she  was  crazy.  I  never  knew  what  she  meant." 

"  I  think  I  must  take  Noel  to  Jersey  City  this  morning, 
mother, "said  Philip. 

"Philip,  I  cannot  let  him  go.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  him  up  again." 

"  But  remember,  we  must  get  some  proof  of  his  iden- 
tity. And  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  him  if  I  am  there. 
He  must  go  to  show  me  where  the  woman  is." 

After  much  urging  Mrs.  Cameron  gave  her  consent, 
and  Philip  and  Noel  left  the  house.  The  storm  was 
over  and  the  weather  was  clearing.  Travel  had  been  re- 
sumed on  the  railroad,  although  there  was  still  some 
delay,  and  Philip  warned  his  mother  that  they  might  be 
late  in  returning. 

When  Mrs.  Cameron  and  the  two  girls  were  left  alone 
Hildegarde  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  speak.  There 
might  not  be  another  such  chance,  for  she  would  not 
like  to  mention  the  subject  before  Noel.  It  would  make 
him  uncomfortable.  They  were  in  her  grandmother's 
room — Rose  at  the  window,  looking  over  the  square, 
and  wondering  if  she  would  ever  be  allowed  to  play  there 
again.  Hildegarde  had  her  work,  though  she  was  not 
doing  much.  It  was  Saturday,  so  there  was  no  school. 
Mrs.  Cameron,  as  usual,  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair  near 
the  fire.  She  was  longing  for  the  day  to  be  over,  and 
for  "her  boys, "as  she  called  them,  to  return.  Hilde- 
garde made  several  efforts  to  speak,  but  the  words  would 
not  come.  At  last  she  said,  in^i  faltering  voice, 

"  Grandmother!" 

Mrs.  Cameron  did  not  hear  her.  And  yet  it  was  very 
quiet  in  the  room,  so  still  that  the  ticking  of  the  little 
clock  on  the  mantel-piece  was  plainly  audible,  and  the 
occasional  crackling  of  the  wood  fire. 

"  Grandmother!"  she  said  again. 

"  Yes,  child, "said  Mrs. Cameron, recalling  her  thoughts. 

"I  want  to  tell  you— at  least  I  thought  I  ought — that 
is — "  and  then  she  stopped  again. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  say,  child?" 

"Only  that  I  thought,  perhaps" — Hildegarde's  work 
fell  to  the  floor  unheeded,  and  she  spoke  very  quickly— 
"now  that  Noel  has  come,  you  don't  need  us,  and  we 
might  be  in  the  way.  And  I'm  glad  Noel  has  come, 
grandmother,  very,  very  glad.  Don't  think  I  am  not. 
But  he  belonged  to  you  before  we  did,  and  we  don't  want 
to  be  in  the  way." 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  gazing  at  her  in  astonishment,  and 
Rose  had  left  the  window  and  drawn  nearer. 

"  Hilda,  what  are  you  talking  about?"  exclaimed  Rose. 
"/  don't  want  to  leave  grandmother,  and  I'm  sure  if 
you'd  been  lo  Jersey  City  you  wouldn't  want  to  either." 
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"Do  you  waul  to  go.  Hildegardc '."  asked  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron. 

"No,  no.  grandmother.  Indeed  I  do  not,"  sobbed  Hil- 
ih'ifarde,  lier  face  bui'ied  in  her  handkerchief.  "I  only 
thought  we  ought  to." 

"Hildegarde.  come  here." 

The  girl  obeyed. 

"Never  let  such  a  thought  as  that  come  into  your  mind 
auain.  I  am  your  grandmother,  child.  You  are  my 
daughter's  children.  Who  lias  a  better  right  than  I  to 
take  care  of  you?  And  not  only  that  :  I  will  tell  you 
something,  though  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  an  old  wo- 
ma.n  to  confess  to  a  girl  of  your  age.  I  neglected  you 
too  long,  child,  you  and  your  parents.  I  was  absorbed 
in  Noel,  and  then  in  his  loss.  It  seemed  as  if  I  cared  for 
no  one  but  him  and  Philip.  I  was  punished  by  losing 
him.  Then  you  came.  I  acknowledge  that  I  did  not 
want  you  at  first,  but  I  soon  grew  to  love  you  both.  And 
then  when  Rose  was  lost  I  thought,  '  I  am  again  punished.' 
You  know  what  I  suffered  then.  And  it  is  really  owing 
to  you  and  to  her  that  my  Noel  has  been  found.  Do  you 
think  that  I  would  give  you  up?  Never.  Do  not  men- 
tion the  subject  to  me  again,  Hildegarde,  unless  you  want 
to  break  your  old  grandmother's  heart."  And  the  usual- 
ly undemonstrative  woman  put  her  arms  around  Hilde- 
garde and  kissed  her  tenderly  many  times.  "Promise 
me,"  she  said,  "that  you  will  never  think  such  a  thing 
again." 

"  I  promise,"  said  Hildegarde.  feeling  as  if  a  thousand- 
pound  weight  had  been  lifted  from  her  heart.  "Dear 
grandmother,"  she  murmured,  with  her  cheek  pressed 
close  against  Mrs.  Cameron's,  "  I  love  you  very  much." 

"I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Hilda,"  said  Rose.  "The  idea 
of  your  tli hiking  that  grandmother  would  not  want  us! 
I  know  she  loves  us  almost  as  much  as  she  dors  Nod. 
Don't  you,  grandmother?"  she  added,  with  an  air  of  con- 
fidence. 

"  Yres,  dear,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  with  tender  eyes. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  Cameron  and  Noel  were  hav- 
ing an  exciting  experience  in  Jersey  City.  Philip  took 
the  precaution  to  engage  a  policeman  in  citizen's  clothes 
to  go  with  them,  and,  directed  by  Noel,  they  soon  found 
the  little  house  from  which  he  and  Rose  had  run  away 
the  day  before. 

Fortune  favored  them.  As  they  approached  the  steps 
the  door  opened  and  a  woman  came  out. 

"There!     There  she  is  now!"  exclaimed  Noel. 

"  You  go  ahead  and  speak  to  her,"  whispered  Philip. 

The  woman  stood  on  the  top  step,  and  looked  quickly 
to  right  and  left.  She  was  closely  veiled,  and,  as  usual, 
quietly  dressed.  She  carried  a  bag.  and  looked  as  if  she 
were  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  which  was  the  truth. 
She  had  decided,  too  late,  to  run  away. 

Almost  immediately  she  discovered  Noel,  who  went  up 
the  steps  to  meet  her. 

"  Ah,  mediant.'  mediant!"  she  exclaimed,  pouring  forth 
a  volume  of  abuse  in  French.  "  Where  have  you  been, 
and  I  distracted?  And  the  girl,  what  have  you  done 
with  her?" 

In  her  excitement  at  seeing  him  she  had  not  noticed 
the  two  men  who  now  drew  near. 

"  del!"  she  cried,  when  she  caught  sight  of  Philip. 
Turning  towards  the  door,  she  caught  the  handle,  trying 
in  vain  to  open  it.  She  rang  the  bell  furiously.  Then 
she  tried  to  go  down  the  steps,  but  her  way  was  blocked. 
For  a  moment  she  lost  her  head  completely. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Philippe!"  she  cried.  "  Pardon  .'  mille 
pardons!  I  have  kept  him  safe.  I—'  Then  she  suddenly 
realized  what  she  was  doing.  She  straightened  herself 
up,  and  with  a  haughty  air  turned  towards  the  door. 

"I  have  forgotten  something,"  she  said  to  Noel.  "  I 
will  go  back  for  it,  and  then  you  will  explain  where  you 
have  been." 


"  You  have  indeed  forgotten  something,"  said  Philip, 
quietly. 

The  officer  approached  on  tin-  other  side,  and  took  hold 
of  her  arm. 

"  I'nhand  me,  villain!"  she'  shrieked  tragically,  and 
just  then  the  door  was  opened  by  the  astonished  maid 
servant. 

The  little  party  went  into  the  house,  the  woman  still 
protesting  violently  in  French  and  English. 

There  was  a  terrible  scene,  but  she  \\as  finally  quieted, 
and  at  last  acknowledged  that  she  had  stolen  the  money 
and  the  jewels  ten  years  ago,  and  a  few  months  afterward 
the  child. 

"  I  loved  him,  you  know,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  I  could 
take  better  care  of  him  than  his  grandmother.  I  wanted 
him.  and  I  had  the  chance.  It  was  great.  It  was  fine" 
land  she  laughed  heartily)  "to  circumvent  the  haughty 
madame.  And  I  succeeded.  And  many  is  the  time 
since,"  she  added.  "  that  I  have  passed  you  in  the  crowd, 
Monsieur  Philippe,  and  you  saw  me  not.  Ah,  it  has  been 
a  life  of  excitement!" 

They  forced  her  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  her  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  testify  that  the  boy  was  Noel  Cameron. 
This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses. 

Afterward  Marie  d'Achette.  was  removed  to  the  station- 
house;  but.  it  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  she  was  in- 
sane, and  no  steps  were  taken  to  punish  her.  She  was 
placed  in  confinement,  however,  and  before  many  months 
her  complaint  became  very  much  aggravated,  and  she 
died. 

Noel  and  his  uncle  returned  in  the  afternoon  to  Phila- 
delphia, Noel  scarcely  able  to  believe  that  Tante  was 
not  really  his  aunt,  and  that  his  life  was  now  to  be  so 
different.  Occasionally  he  pinched  himself  to  see  if  he 
were  awake.  It  was  more  exciting  than  the  most  thrill- 
ing' book  he  had  ever  read. 

Philip  had  telegraphed  to  his  mother  as  soon  as  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  she  and  the  girls  were  waiting 
for  the  travellers,  Hildegarde  and  Rose  in  their  prettiest 
frocks,  and  prepared  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

For  weeks  it  seemed  impossible  to  realize  that  Noel 
had  come  back.  Noel  himself  was  the  last  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  change  in  his  fortune. 

The  poor  boy's  education  had  been  sadly  neglected,  but 
he  had  a  bright  mind,  and  with  the  help  of  a  tutor,  who 
coached  him  out  of  school  hours,  he  soon  caught  up  with 
the  boys  of  his  own  age. 

Hildegarde  and  Rose  found  life  far  more  attractive 
and  delightful  now  that  Noel  had  come.  Their  grand- 
mother was  a  different  creature  from  the  stern,  haughty 
woman  they  had  found  on  their  arrival  from  England, 
and  Noel  himself  was  a  most  congenial  companion. 

Christmas  was  very  different  this  year.  It  was  also 
Noel's  birthday,  and  the  day  was  filled  with  joy  and 
gladness.  They  had  a  tree  decked  in  real  German 
fashion,  which  pleased  Hildegarde,  and  touched  her.  for 
she  knew  that  her  grandmother  intended  in  that  way  to 
show  that  she  truly  loved  her  German  grandchildren. 

It  was  soon  after  Noel's  return  that  another  letter  came 
from  Grandfather  Von  Dalbersdorf.  He  was  unwill- 
ing that  all  communication  should  cease.  Several  of 
his  children  and  grandchildren  had  died  during  the  past 
year.  He  was  growing  old,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards 
the  daughters  of  his  Otto.  If  they  were  not  to  live  with 
him  they  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  visit  him  during 
the  summer. 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  The  following  summer  Mrs 
Cameron,  and  her  three  grandchildren  went  abroad,  and 
while  she  and  Noel  travelled  or  remained  quietly  at 
different  delightful  places,  Hildegarde  and  Rose  visited 
the  old  castle  on  the  Rhine  which  had  been  her  father's 
birthplace  and  earl}'  home,  and  that  of  so  many  gener- 
ations of  ancestors  before  him. 
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'WHERE  HAVE  YOU  BEEN,  AND  I  DISTRACTED?"  SHE  SAID. 


It  was  all  so  strange  and  different  from  what  they  had 
ever  experienced  that  they  could  not  help  enjoying  the 
life;  but  they  came  back  to  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  feel- 
ing very  glad  that  they  were  American  children. 

"  And  though  our  German  grandfather  was  very  kind,'1 
said  Rose,  "he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  our  American 


herJetters.  And  she  spent  herself  in 
longing  to  see  her  father,  to  put  her 
hand  in  Miss  Marks's,  to  have  a  good 
confidential  hour  with  Marcia. 

Sin-  was  sitting  on  the  high  stone 
steps  in  the  garden  one  morning,  her 
guitar  across  her  knee,  a  streamer  of  the 
still  -  blossoming  sweet-brier  reaching 
down  to  garland  her  dark  hair,  a  bird 
overhead  bubbling  forth  a  fearless  song, 
as  if  Hester  were  only  a  part  of  the  gar- 
den wall.  Very  forlorn  indeed  a  mo- 
ment before,  all  at  once  she  felt  as  if 
something  had  happened — as  if  she  had 
had  a  dream.  For  there  stood  Marcia 
in  the  path,  the  sun  shining  straight 
through  her  hazel  eyes  and  on  her  leon- 
ine locks. 

"  Oh.  you  dear  little  graven  image!" 
she  cried.  "You  look  as  if  you  hadn't 
a  friend  in  the  world  !  You're  awfully 
homesick  and  awfully  lonesome,  and 
wish  you  were  tumbling  with  the  brown 
babies  in  the  surf  of  Pango  Bay!  Don't 
you,  now?" 

"  Oh,  Marcia !"  cried  Hester.  "  Is  it  re- 
ally you  ?" 

"And  no  less,"  said  Marcia.  "  Come 
off  your  perch." 

"  Oh,  Marcia,  you  said  you  wouldn't 
talk  any  more  slang!" 

"Slang?  When  you  really  are  perch- 
ed up  there?  Well,  then,  condescend,  oh, 
dark  daughter  of  the  South  Sea,  to  come 
down — 

But  the  dark  daughter  was  already 
down,  and  had  both  her  arms  round  Mar- 
cia's  neck. 

"What  do  you  think?"  cried  Marcia, 
returning  the  rapturous  embraces.    "  I  always  told  you  St. 
Marks  was  an   angel !     She  and  mamma  have  arranged 
that  you're  to  spend  next  month  with  me  at  home." 
"  Oh,  Marcia!     Oh,  Marcia  dear!" 

"Truly.     And  Miss  Persis  has  come  down  with  me  to 
fetch  you  back.      And  to-morrow's  the  Fourth,  you  know; 


grandmother;  and,  besides,  it  was  not  very  nice  of  him  to     and  papa  has  promised  us  a  stack  of  fireworks — oh,  lots  of 


give  up  papa  for  so  long 

"No,"  said  Hildegarde.  "  Oh.  Rose,  I  wish  our  fa- 
ther and  mother  knew  how  happy  we  are  now !  Do  you 
think  they  do?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rose-flower,  simply,  "  I  think  so." 

THE    END. 


THE  FOURTH   AT    MARCIA    MEYER'S. 

BY    HARRIET    PRESCOTT    SPOFFORD. 

IT  was  lonely  for  Hester  in  the  long  vacation.  She 
amused  herself  sewing  on  the  gallery,  watering  her 
flowers,  making  sweetmeats  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  poor 
Madame  Cherdidi,  who  seldom  went  away  either.  And 
taken  down  to  the  kitchen  by  Miss  Marks  to  toss  up  des- 
serts and  make  tea-cakes,  she  was  becoming  quite  a  mis- 
tress of  the  useful  arts. 

But  although  Miss  Marks  sometimes  went  away  with 
Hester  on  little  journeys,  just  now  Hester  was  alone  with 
madame  and  the  servants.  And  she  grew  tired  of  sewing, 
tired  of  rowing  round  the  cove,  tired  of  her  books,  al- 
most tired  of  writing  to  her  dear  father  far  off  in  the  South 
Seas — tired,  anyway,  of  writing  to  Bella  Brooks,  having 
her  usual  lovely  summer  at  Mrs.  Tenterden's.  The  only 
excitement  of  her  days  was  walking  to  the  post-office  for 


them ! — blue-fire  and  flower-pots  and  set  pieces,  the  flag, 
and  Washington.  I  like  the  fireworks,  but  it's  an  awful 
day  altogether,  for  John  and  Bert  and  Helen  and  Agnes 
are  so  patriotic  it  makes  you  wish  there  wasn't  any 
country." 

"  Wasn't  any  country?" 

"That  was  what  I  said,  Miss  Prim.  But  as  you  have 
so  many — 

"I  have  only  one  country,  Marcia!  And  I  hate  the 
other  flags  flying  down  there  over  the  bay  at  home ! 
And  when  I  see  ours,  like  a  beautiful  cloud  in  the  sun, 
blowing  so  soft  and  slow  over  the  water,  I  love  it!  Oh, 
I  love  it!" 

"Great  applause!  Well,  it  isn't  the  Fourth  yet,  Mr. 
Speaker — I  mean  Miss.  And  you  run  along  now,  and 
throw  some  gowns  into  your  trunk,  and  ask  the  madame 
to  get  in  and  tread  them  down,  if  you  can't." 

"  Oh,  Marcia,"  said  Hester,  laughing,  "  I  really  will  be 
quick!" 

"I  don't  suppose  the  most  precise  little  packer  under 
the  sun  can  be  quick.  But  the  train  goes  back  in  two 
hours.  And  I've  the  greatest  surprise  for  you!  Now 
I'm  going  to  take  Miss  Persis  round  the  place,  and  intro- 
duce her  to  dear  old  Cherdidi,  and  let  her  see  how  much 
worse  off  she  could  be  than  teaching  the  little  Meyers." 

"Oh,  she  couldn't!"  said  Hester,  fervently. 

"  It  is  such  engaging  frankness  that  endears  Miss  Hes- 
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ter  Stanley  to  her  schoolmates,"  said  Marcia,  kissing  her. 
"The  little  Meyers  don't  mind." 

"  I  know  they  don't,"  said  Hester,  laughing  too. 

"I  mean,  don't  care.  Come,  hurry  up,  now  you've 
hurried  down." 

And  Hester  hurried.  Not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
Fourth  and  its  fireworks,  for  to  he  with  Marcia  and  Rafe 
was  festival  enough  for  her.  And  presently  they  were 
off.  And  at  the  end  of  the  long-  railway  ride  there  was 
Charlotte  Risley,  with  all  the  Meyer  children  —  at  least 
almost  all — in  a  hay-cart  trimmed  with  green  boughs. 
And  when  Hester  saw  them,  although  she  knew  that  John 
was  ;t  dreadful  example  for  Bert,  and  that  Charlotte  was 
sometimes  a  terror  at  school,  she  felt  her  heart  warm,  MS 
if  loneliness  and  vacancy  had  never  been,  and  she  had  al- 
ways had  this  dear  little  rabble  about  her. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Hester,"  whispered  Helen, 
slipping  her  hand  in  hers  when  they  were  on  the  hay 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cart.  "  Rosy  says  you're  her  friend. 
But— 

"Oh,  I  am  every  one's  friend,"  said  Hester,  smiling, 
with  her  great  dark  eyes  full  of  happiness. 

"It  is  so  good  of  yon  to  come,  Hester  dear,"  Rosy 
leaned  over  to  say. 

"  As  if  I  could  help  it !"  cried  Hester,  gleefully. 

"John  has  got  lots  of  torpedoes  for  you  to  fire,  Hes- 
ter," cried  Agnes. 

"  And  cannon-crackers,"  echoed  Mabel. 

"You  needn't  tell  all  you  know,"  said  John. 

"And  I've  got  some  Roman  candles  for  you,  Hester," 
said  Bert. 

"So've  I,"  said  Tot. 

"You  can't  fire  a  Roman  candle."  exclaimed  Geor- 
gie. 

"  I  can,  too.      I  can  fire  anything." 

"Now  look  out,  or  I'll  fire  you  out  of  the  cart!"  cried 
John,  dropping  the  pin-wheel  he  was  fastening  on   the 
bush   in    the   corner  of  the 
cart,  to  go  off  with  a  splut- 
ter. 

"Oh,  you  have  fired  us 
out!"  cried  Marcia.  "Stop, 
James  !  Stop  !  Whoa.  I 
say !" 

And  the  children  sprang 
out  in  a  terror  lest  the  hay 
should  blaze. 

"  It  wasn't  lighted,"  said 
John,  loftily. 

"John,  you  were  forbid- 
den to  bring  any  of  those 
things  along,"  said  Miss 
Persis.  "You  are  not  to 
be  trusted  with  children  in 
muslin  frocks.  There;  now 
you  ma}'  get  in  again.  All 
but  John.  He  may  walk 
home." 

"Then  I  will  walk,  too," 
said  Bert. 

'And    I,"  said    Georgie, 

<~'*^-^  -  ^^-~*~  •'?,->'**•  -~-^Ssat    '  ' 


not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
bigger  boys. 

"So  shall  I, "said  Agnes, 
who  was  Georgie's  guardian 
angel . 

"  Then  I  shall,  too,"  said 
Mabel. 

"  Perhaps  we  all  had  bet- 
ter walk,"  said  Marcia,  after 
the  way  the  Meyers  had  of 
hanging  together  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy. 


"  I  sha'n't,"  said  Charlotte  Risley  ;  "and  I  don't  believe 
Hester  will." 

"It's  a  pity,"  said  John,  "  if  people  can't  do  as  tliey 
please  on  the  Fourth  of  July  !" 

"It  isn't  the  Fourth  yet,"  said  Rosy. 

"The  Fourth  of  July  is  Independence  day,  and  John 
Adams  said  the  way  to  keep  it  was  with  gunpowder  and 
noise." 

"  I  wish  John  Adams  had  never  been  born  !"  cried 
Marcia. 

"  Marcia,"  said  Miss  Persis,  "I  thought  you  were  go- 
ing to  help  me.  Get  into  the  cart  immediately  now — all 
but  John." 

And  soon  Mr.  John  was  left  trudging  behind  in  the  sun 
ami  dust,  while  silence  and  melancholy  filled  the  hay-cart. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  old  red  house,  and  the 
baby  Hester  had  toddled  out  to  meet  her  little  godmother 
Hester,  who  couldn't  kiss  her  enough,  good  humor  was 
restored.  Mrs.  Meyer  asked  Miss  Persis  if  they  were  all 
there,  and  Mr.  Meyer  asked  if  she  had  not  better  count 
them,  and  Rafe  came  rolling  himself  along  in  his  wheel- 
chair. That  was  the  great  surprise  for  Hester,  since 
the  last  time  she  had  seen  him  was  up  at  Old  Benbow, 
when  he  could  help  himself  but  very  little,  and  had  to  be 
lifted  from  arm  to  arm.  She  could  hardly  think  of  a 
greater  joy  than  thin;  for  that  Rafe  should  be  well  again 
was  one  of  Hester's  fondest  dreams.  But  there  was  not 
much  time  for  di earning  now. 

"Charlotte  is  going  to  have  a  party,"  said  Marcia.  "  It 
seems  to  me  you  ought  to  run  home  now,  Charlotte  dear. 
You're  the  hostess.  All  the  Mej-er  children  are  invited 
over  to  Charlotte's.  And  they  have  to  go  and  wash  their 
faces  first,  you  know." 

This  was  necessary;  for  Charlotte's  aunt  was  so  par- 
ticular that  she  could  not  keep  Charlotte  herself  at  home, 
but  had  to  send  her  away  to  school.  From  which  you 
may  imagine  that  in  dreary  vacations  it  was  gayety  for 
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ir  the 
Me\  ei-s  ti  arlott  eat  familj 

oiig  the  hall  half  frightened  them,  w  here 
.     .     floi        v ere  so  slippery  tliai  they  hardlj  kept 
their  balance,  and  where  the\  had  to  sit  in  a  stiff  row  and 
hold     their    tea    pi:'  illy,  and    say    "  Yes'm  "  ami 

"  No'm  "  for  Miss  l,Vle\  was  ver\  particular  aboul  the 
'in.  Thev  usually  had  a  reaction  after  one  of  <  'harlot  le's 
tea  parties. 

Meanwhile,  wilh  John's  fatal  facility  I'm-  getting  into 
mischief,  lie  found  companions  on  tin  «  IJ  mil  did  not 
reai-li  home  till  the  children  \vere  trooping  up  the  green 
from  the  party.  And  then,  seeing  his  father  late  about 
everything  just  opening  and  assorting  the  box  of  fire- 
works that  the  expressman  had  left  a  little  while  since  on 
the  front  pia/y.a.  lie  slipped  through  the  side  door  that  he 
niiuht  whip  up  stairs  and  l>e  ill  lied  hefore  his  absence 
should  be  noted.  But  those  ulad  voices  were  too  much 
for  the  little  scamp,  lie  would  have  his/c/r  <!>•  jni,-  after 
all.  He  rushed  for  one  of  the  serpent  rockets  from 
his  store,  and  lighted  and  sent  it  writhing  and  hissing 
down  the  green  to  trivet  the  lionie-coniers.  And  crying 
out  and  skipping  here  and  there,  to  his  delight,  to  escape 
the  twisting.  Hashing  thing,  they  looked  up  and  saw 
John's  face  in  the  light  grinning'  like  a  gargoyle.  But 
ill  a  second  that  face  was  transfixed  with  horror.  For 
there  was  a  wild  cry.  a  crack  and  crash  and  roar  and 
splutter,  and  Minding  Hashes  tilled  his  eyes,  and  shrill 
Screams  rent  his  ears;  lie  heard  his  fathers  voice  and 
James's  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  that  seemed  t<r  go  on 
uninterruptedly,  while  the  air  was  thick  with  the  bnrst- 
iiiirof  Unman  candles,  the  wlii/./ing  of  rockets  going  all 
ways  at  once,  the  whirring  of  wheels,  tin-  detonation  of 
cannon-crackers,  dark  with  volumes  of  smoke  through 
which  went  up  Hakes  of  Hame,  and  foul  with  the  smell 
of  burned  gunpowder.  He  realized  in  an  instant  that 
some  spark  from  his  wicked  little  serpent  rocket  had  Hash- 
ed into  the  heap  of  combustibles  and  reached  a.  grain  of 
gunpowder — and  all  was  done.  To-morrow  night's  fire- 
works had  gone  off  in  one  big  blaze  and  roar — and  it  was 
fortunate  if  that  was  all. 

James  had  the  hose  attached  to  the  hydrant,  and  was 
flooding  the  piazza.  The  explosions  were  over — although 
Mr.  Meyer  was  having  an  explosion  of  his  own.  The 
fireworks  were  gone.  All  the  pleasure  the  children  and 
the  neighbors  had  been  expecting  had  vanished  in  three 
minutes.  John  felt  as  if  there  were  no  heart  in  his  body, 
it  sank  so — not  altogether  from  fear,  but  with  real  di-ap 
pointment  for  the  other  children.  "  Oh,  why  can't  I  be 
good,  like  Rafe!"  he  sighed  to  himself.  And  he  crept  into 
bed.  after  his  father  had  made  him  a  visit,  sore  and  sorry, 
and  wished  there  had  never  been  a  pin-wheel  made. 

"There,"  said  Marcia,  when  Hester  was  in  the  little 
bed  opposite  her  own,  "that's  a  very  fair  beginning  for 
our  sort  of  Fourth  of  July.  It  doesn't  always  go  off 
quite  so  fine  at  the  start.  Mamma's  been  made  ill,  and 
John  has  had  a  whipping,  and  the  little  children  are  too 
nervous  to  sleep.  Wasn't  Rafe  beautiful,  trying  to  quiet 
them  when  his  own  nerves  were  all  on  edge  so?  Now  if 
we  can  get  forty  winks  before  pandemonium  sets  in  we 
may  have  strength  for  to-morrow.  I  don't  know  what 
is  going  to  become  of  John — 

But  Hester  was  asleep  while  she  was  talking. 

The  town  clocks  had  been  answering  one  another  with 
three  strokes  of  their  silver  tongues  when  Hester  was 
waked  from  the  dream  of  an  Indian  war- whoop  by  sounds 
as  blood-curdling — long  blasts  of  fish-horns  under  the 
windows,  and  reports  of  revolvers.  It,  was  the  boys — 
John's  boys — who  had  come  to  call  him  out,  it  having 
been  in  the  programme  that  he  was  to  escape  by  way  of 
the  roof  of  the  shed  and  meet  them;  and  as  he  had  not 
done  so  they  had  come  to  demand  his  surrender  from  the 
superior  powers. 


"You  speal!  to  them.  Hester  said  .Marcia.  "They 
all  know  me,  and  the\  won't  mind  a  word  I  say.  They'll 
onh  hoot  the  louder.  And  they'll  kill  mamma  if  they 
slay." 

Hester  Clipped  on  her  little  dressing-gown  and  went  to 
(lie  open  window.  Siie  felt  yer\  angry,  and  the  late- 
rising  moon  shone  full  in  her  face,  which  was  very  pale, 
and  kindle. 1  her  "Teat  black  eyes,  so  that  she  fairly  struck 
the  surprised  urchins  with  a  sort  of  awe. 

"John's  mother  is  very  ill,"  she  said.  "  If  you  don't 
want  to  he  murderers,  you  will  go  away."  And  the  poor 
little  fellows,  terrified  at  the  thought,  made  a  rush  across 

the  tj-recii,  and  were  L1 to  lire  their  guns  and  burn 

their  crackers  under  other  innocent  windows. 

But  John  hail  gone  with  them.  Twice  that  night  Hes- 
ter had  to  repeat  this  performance  with  parcels  of  strange 
bovs  who  came  along;  and  she  felt  as  if  she  had  not 
been  asleep  at  all  when,  just  at  the  pink  of  dawn,  the 
(own  bells  began  to  ring,  and  somewhere,  not  very  far 
otl'.  they  we're  Diving  a  salute  of  great  guns.  The  re- 
ports of  the  little  guns  and  the  spluttering  of  crackers 
were  all  about  them,  and  Hester  found  herself  waiting 
feverishly  for  the  next  one;  and  she  fell  oil'  into  troubled 
and  disordered  dreams,  and  was  just  talking  with  a  fire- 
cracker that  stood  up  and  offered  her  a  hand  that  was 
so  warm  she  dropped  it,  and  opened  her  eyes  wider,  to 
find  the  sun  shining  full  across  her  face. 

"  It's  Fourth  of  July:"  said  Marcia. 

"  (  >h  you  needn't  tell  me  !"  sighed  Hester,  stopping  her 
ears  with  her  hands  at  the  noise  of  a  roar  from  Bert  be- 
cause John  would  not  give  him  the  torpedoes  and  things 
he  couldn't  use  himself— for  John  had  come  home  wound- 
ed in  both  hands  from  his  dark  foray,  and  was  in  bed 
for  the  day  at  least. 

"It's  always  the  way,"  said  Mi-.  Meyer  at  breakfast. 
"  11  you  anticipate  a  pleasure  unlawfully  you  spoil  it. 
If  John  had  let.  his  pin-wheels  alone  yesterday  we  should 
have  had  our  fireworks." 

"We  did, "said  Georgie. 

"  We  should  have  had  them  in  quite  a  different  man- 
ner, and  without  making  your  mother  ill.  Poor  John  I 
It's  lucky  it's  his  fingers;  that  '11  keep  him  at  home,  and 
be  the  means  of  saving  his  eyes,  perhaps." 

"And  it's  too  bad, "said  Helen.  "It's  Hester's  first 
Fourth  of  July." 

"  Her  first  gunpowder  Fourth,  you  mean,"  said  Marcia. 

"It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  done  nothing  but  smell 
smoke  ever  since  last  night,"  said  Miss  1'ersis. 

"  Why,  how  do  they  keep  the  Fourth  down  on  your 
islands,  Hester?" 

"  They  don't  keep  it,"  said  Marcia.  "  And  if  they  did, 
they  couldn't  do  anything  so  silly  and  barbarous  as  we 
do,  with  our  crackers  and  things.  And  we  have  to  get 
them  from  Eastern  barbarians,  anyway." 

"That's  just  because  you're  a  girl!"  said  Bert. 

"I've  got  lots  of  torpedoes, "  said  Tot,  defiantly,  "and 
I  mean  to  fire  them." 

"  Well,  you're  only  a  boy, "said  Marcia.  exasperatingly. 
"  It  doesn't  matter  what  a  hoy  does  till  he  drinks  his 
milk  without  spilling  it.  For  my  part,  I  wish  there 
wasn't  any  such  day !  The  ice-cream  at  dinner's  the  only 
good  thing  about  it.  Seems  to  me  I'm  smelling  smoke 
all  the  time  too,  Miss  Persis.  I  suppose  it's  the  powder." 

"Oh,  Marcia!"  cried  Hester.  "If  there  wasn't  any 
Fourth  of  July  you'd  be  no  better  off,  perha.ps.  than  one 
of  the  island  women  down  there  swimming  inside  the 
reefs.  You  wouldn't  know  any  more.  You'd  be  wor- 
shipping an  idol !  Or  you'd  have  your  feet  squeezed  all 
out  of  shape,  like  the  Chinese  women,  so  that  you  could 
only  get  along  the  way  a  baby  does."  And  she  stopped  to 
kiss  the  baby  Hester,  lest  this  should  have  hurt  her  feel- 
ings. "You'd  be  working  in  the  fields,  harnessed  with 
a  doM-.  maybe." 
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"  Oh  dear,  dear,  don't  tell  me  any  more.  Take  care, 
Mabel!  There  you  go,  all  over  my  clean  gown !" 

"Well,  Hester,"  said  .Mr.  Meyer,  when  it.  was  quiet 
air.-iin,  "  if  you  ke[it  the  Fourth  as  you  chose,  what  would 
you  do?  Another  cup.  Miss  Persis.  please.'' 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Hester. 

"Well,  fancy." 

"  I  think — yes — I  would  have  the  great  guns  off  on  the 
hill  and  echoing  out  at  sea." 

"  And  so  would  I!"  came  a  chorus. 

"  And  the  bells,  you  know.     They  sound  so  glad." 

"  Oh,  bells  always  do,"  said  Marcia. 

"  But  why  more  glad  to-day  than  any  other  day?" 

"Oh,"  said  Hester,  "because  they  say,  'Come  here, 
come  over  here,  all  you  poor  people.  Here  are  fields  and 
food  and  friends.'  " 

"And  they  say,  'Be  glad,  you  people  who  are  here 
now,  that  you  were  born  free  and  have  the  chance  to 
make  yourselves  all  that  human  beings  may,'"  said  Miss 
Persis. 

"  And  they  say,  '  Be  good,  little  boys,  so  that  you  can 
grow  to  be  Presidents,'  "  cried  Bert. 

"They  say,  'Down  with  Kings!  down  witli  thrones! 
We  rang  when  they  drove  tyrants  over  the  sea  the  way 
St.  Patrick  drove  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland."  "  said  Marcia. 

"  They  say,  '  Fire  your  crackers!  fire  your  crackers!'  " 
cried  Georgia,  leaving  his  oatmeal,  and  running  to  the 
window  to  throw  out  the  torpedo  that  was  in  the  way 
of  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket. 

"  They  don't  say,  'Ask  Miss  Persis  to  excuse  you  first,1 " 
sai.l  Marcia,  witheringly.  "Oh,  I  do  hate  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  so!" 

"  I  don't,"  said  Bert.      "  And  don't  you  forget  it!" 

"  And  after  the  bells,  Hester?"  asked  Mr.  Meyer. 

"  We  might  go  up  to  Eafe's  sitting-room,  and  have  him 
read  the  Declaration  ;  and  then  have  you  tell  us  about 
the  day  they  signed  it,  sir.  And  we  would  sing  the 
songs.  And  then  —  Miss  Persis  says  she  would  have 
things  in  the  town-hall,  plays  where  the  children  have 
parts — 

"  Or  tableaux,"  said  Miss  Persis,  "of  scenes  in  history." 

"And,  bands  of  music  in  the  square,  and  all  the  people 
out  walking,"  said  Helen. 

"  And  ice-cream  free!"  cried  Bert. 

"And  lemonade!"  cried  Agnes. 

"And  a  great  dinner  in  a  tent,  or  else  all  go  off  on 
some  picnic  or  sail,"  said  Marcia. 

"  And  come  back  for  fireworks  at  night,"  said  Hester. 

"  And  come  back  for  fireworks  at  night,"  said  Helen. 

"And  not  a  speck  of  gunpowder  anywhere  else,"  said 
Marcia. 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  cent  for  such  a  Fourth  as  that!" 
cried  Bert. 

"  We  shouldn't  have  as  good  as  that  if  we  moved  down 
to  the  Texas  ranch  where  you  want  to  go  so,  Bert,"  said 
his  father. 

"Oh,  papa!"  cried  Marcia  and  Helen  together. 

"Oil,  we  may  have  to.  Letters.  Bridget,.'"  as  the  maid 
brought  in  the  mail.  "One  for  you,  Marcia;  Miss  Persis; 
here's  a  Round  Table  epistle  for  Lady  Rosy;  one  of  the 
Shut-ins  for  Rafe.  H'm,  h'm,  h'm — they'll  keep.  What 
were  we  saying?" 

"Oh,  papa!"  cried  Marcia,  waving  her  letter.  "It's 
from  Bella  Brooks!  And  Mrs.  Tenterden  is  coming  down 
the*coast  this  afternoon  in  her  little  steam-yacht  to  take 
us  all  to  see  the  fireworks  along  the  shore  this  even- 
ing! She  let  Bella  choose  what  to  do,  and  Bella  chose 
this.  Oh,  isn't  she  a  starter!  We're  ail  invited.  Too 
bad  about  John-  -though  I  don't  know.  I  wonder  if  I've 
a  clean  cambric  ?  Helen,  you  must  wear  your  little  white 
lawn — 

"  On  a  yacht?     I  shall  wear  my  dark  blue  flannel." 

"  Well,  your  too  too  solid  flesh  will  melt  then." 


This  was  joy  enough  for  the  day.  The  younger  ones 
promised  their  best  behavior  and  obedience  to  Marcia  and 
Charlotte  and  Hester  and  their  father;  it  was  well  un- 
derstood that  although  John  must  stay  at  home  with  his 
mother  and  the  baby  and  Miss  Persis,  it  would  take  all 
of  these  to  keep  company  manners  among  the  little  Mey- 
ers. "  And  they  haven't  any  other  manners,  you  know," 
said  Marcia. 

Hester  proposed  to  stay  at  home  and  amuse  John,  but 
no  one  would  listen  to  that,  which  John  thought  very 
unfeeling.  And  after  spending  the  morning  watching 
for  the  liltle  yacht,  which  was  not  due  till  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon,  at  last  they  saw  it  float  in  over  the  bar 
like  a  bubble.  Then  while  they  waited  impatiently,  Mrs. 
Tenterden  had  to  come  up  with  Bella  to  call  on  Miss  Ris- 
ley,  whom  she  knew,  and  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  old 
house,  and  the  old  heirlooms,  and  the  shining  old*  furni- 
ture, and  the  grim  old  portraits  that  were  Miss  Risley's 
pride  and  care. 

But  at  last  they  were  off,  the  little  Swan  putting 
her  nose  down  through  this  wave  and  skimming  over 
the  top  of  that,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Meyer 
children  to  restrain  the  manifestation  of  their  delight, 
which  was  very  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Tenterden,  although 
Charlotte  and  Marcia  made  her  feel  that  they  were  digni- 
fied enough  for  all  the  rest.  Then  Hester,  with  her 
South  Sea  Island  remembrances,  was  an  object  of  interest 
to  Mrs.  Tenterden,  who  was  always  on  the  outlook  for 
something  novel.  And  so  the  time  sped.  And  the  after- 
noon changed  into  a  sunset  that  the  sea  reflected  and 
doubled,  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
gorgeous  shell.  And  then  the  purple  twilight  came,  and 
the  evening  star  trembled  like  a  falling  drop  of  gold, 
and  looked  at  her  shadow  in  a  long  broken  line  of  light 
upon  the  waves;  and  suddenly  a  yellow  sun  seemed  to 
burst  in  the  top  of  the  sky  and  shed  a  shower  of  emerald 
and  sapphire  and  ruby  stars;  and  the  dark  sea  repeated 
them.  And  then  all  the  western  sky  was  a  shifting 
glory  of  long  curving  flights  and  ribbons  of  fire,  and 
dances  of  shooting  stars,  and  clusters  of  jewels  paling  to 
sparks,  and  all  painted  again  in  a  tangle  of  lustres  upon 
the  sea,  which  had  begun  to  be  a  little  rough  as  the 
Sinni  headed  down  the  shore  for  home.  And  Mrs. 
Tenterden  said  it  was  so  charming  to  have  all  this  with- 
out the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  land;  and  the  young 
gentlemen  were  initiating  Mr.  Meyer  into  the  mysteries 
of  yachting,  quite  heedless  that  Mr.  Meyer  had  sailed 
yachts  before  they  were  born;  and  the  children  were 
absorbed  in  the  multitude  of  breaking  splendors,  and 
Hester  and  the-  other  girls  -were  in  a  hushed  rapture  of 
enjoyment.  And  so  they  came  into  the  bay — a  great  good 
fortune  that  110  one  was  uncomfortable. 

For  the  wind  was  coming  up,  and  it  was  not  such 
smooth  sailing  as  before.  As  they  neared  the  bar  of  the 
river  it  was  quite  exciting  sailing.  It  was  very  exciting 
sailing  to  Mr.  Meyer,  who  stood  up  on  the  bow  and 
watched  sharply  what  Mrs.  Tenterden  had  said  was  some 
set  piece  of  fireworks  on  the  horizon — a  steady  glare  that 
grew  larger  and  redder  as  they  drew  nearer,  and  did  not 
burn  out,  as  such  fires  do,  but  now  and  again  streamed 
up  with  volumes  of  illumined  smoke. 

"  It  is  some  conflagration,"  said  Mrs.  Tenterden  then. 
"  Do  you  suppose  it  is  a  meeting-house?  A  barn  full  of 
hay?  Dear  me,  I  hope  it  is  not  any  one's  house  and 
home!  I  am  almost  sure  it  is,  though.  Can  you  make 
it  out,  Mr.  Meyer?"  And  she  handed  him  the  glass. 

Mr.  Meyer  gave  a  long  and  steady  look.  He  saw  a 
mass  of  wallowing  flame;  he  saw  the  lofty  elm-trees  il- 
luminated till  they  looked  like  fountains  of  fiery  sparks; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  Swan  did  not  go  faster 
he  should  have  to  swim  ashore  himself.  For  the  tide 
was  running  strongly  over  the  bar,  and  the  wind  met  it 
with  a  great  cross  sea,  and  the  little  Swan,  on  the  to])  of 
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a  wave,  made  a  plunge,  and  dipped  her  beak  into  a  sea 
that  ran  to  swamp  her,  and  rose  and  shook  as  if  she  were 
tossing  off  the  foam,  and  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and 
diving,  with  her  screw  out  of  the  water,  wriggled  like  a 
worm  on  a  pin,  as  Mareia  said;  and  up  she  rose,  and 
down  she  plunged,  and  slipped  over  into  still  water.  And 
in  five  minutes  more  she  had  left  her  guests  ashore,  and 
was  on  her  way  hack  between  the  harbor  lights. 

There  was  a  great  turmoil  at  the  landing.  Fire-bells 
were  still  ringing,  and  cries  and  shouts  still  rending  the 
air.  But  Miss  Risley  was  on  the  spot.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Meyer!" 
she  cried.  "They're  all  over  at  my  house!  And  all  in 
bed!  Everyone!  And  most  of  the  furniture  is  saved  !  It 
was  a  spark  from  those  fireworks  last  night  that  caught 
under  the  piazza  and  crept  along  the  sills,  smouldering 
all  day.  Miss  Persis  kept  saying  she  smelt  smoke.  But 
they're  all  safe,"  she  said,  with  the  last  remnant  of  that 
breath.  "  No  one  is  hurt  at  all." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  said  Mr.  Meyer. 

"And  you  must  all  stay  with  me,"  said  Miss  Risley, 
rising  to  heights  of  sacrifice,  "till  you  can  rebuild  the 
place." 

"You  can't  rebuild  a  homestead,"  said  Mr.  Meyer. 
"You  are  very  good,  Miss  Risley.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
stay  till  we  find  some  spot  for  the  rest  of  the  warm  wea- 
ther. But  this  settles  it.  We  shall  go  to  Texas;  and  you 
will  have  to  come  down  to  the  ranch  for  a  return  of 
your  hospitality,"  he  said;  while  Mareia  rushed  on  like  a 
tempest  to  find  her  mother  and  John  and  the  baby,  leav- 
ing Hester  and  Rafe  to  quiet  the  sobs  of  the  rest  as  they 
clustered,  half  bewildered,  round  Rafe's  chair. 

The  little  Meyers  slept  late  the  next  morning.  And 
dressing  them  in  what  came  first,  and  impressing  the 
fact  that  Miss  Risley's  goodness  must  be  met  with  good- 
ness, Mareia  sent  them  all  over  to  play  in  the  ruins. 


"You  see,  it's  just  as  I  say,  Hester,"  said  she.  "It's 
no  better  than  a  Gunpowder  Plot  the  way  we  keep 
Fourth  of  July.  Sometimes  we  burn  up  a  city,  an. I 
sometimes  only  a  house.  Oh,  the  dear  old  house!"  cried 
Mareia,  the  tears  running  over  her  face.  "You'll  never 
come  to  us  another  Fourth  of  July,  Hester." 

"  Not  in  the  same  dear  old  house,  Mareia, "said  Hester. 
"  But  it  isn't  the  house,  you  know;  it's  the  people  in  the 
house.  And  I  should  love  you  and  come  to  see  you  just 
the  same  if  you  lived  in  a  tent." 

"Oh,  Hester!  That's  just  the  greatest!  What  do  you 
think?  Of  all  the  strange  things  in  this  strange  world! 
Papa  has  hired  a  couple  of  big  tents,  and  he's  going  to 
pilch  them  over  in  the  garden,  and  we're  going  to  live  in 
them  there  till  he  looks  about  him,  and  makes  up  his 
mind  what  he  really  will  do.  Poor  papa!" 

"Oh,  Mareia,  how  lovely!  how  really  lovely!  And 
do  you  believe  I  can  stay,  too?  Are  you  sure  I  won't  be 
in  the  way?  It  will  be  just  one  long  picnic!"  said  Hes- 
ter. 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  will  be,"  said  Mareia.  "Gypsy 
fires  and  all  that.  It's  well  to  have  something  good,  any- 
way, out  of  our  Fourth.  There  come  Charlotte  and 
Rafe  with  the  Baby  in  his  chair.  I  ought  to  be  taking 
care  of  that  child." 

"  I  ought  to  be,"said  Hester,  "  when  I'm  her  fairy  jjod- 
mother." 

"They're  going  to  set  the  stakes  for  the  tents," cried 
Rafe.  "And  the  Baby  is  going  to  strike  the  first 
blow." 

"<>h!"said  Charlotte.  "Just  think  of  me  living  in 
that  house  with  all  those  portraits,  and  you  living  in  a 
tent  all  summer!  You  must  ask  me  to  visit  you!" 

"  Angels  have  always  visited  people  who  live  in  tents," 
said  Rafe. 
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EPISODES    or    1'iaillIK    I.1FK. 


\MKS    I!  MINKS. 

\\"llo   has  net  read  the  storj  of  life  in  the  emigrant 

>  1      trains  lh:it    used    In   creep   slowly     across    the    plains 

tin'  guida  .....  •  i'i'  :i  scout,   like  a  con^  03    of  ships 
across  the  ocean.     *  peeping      owlj  along  until  the  white 

top  of   Pike's    Peak   ram.'  nut   of  the  inisl.  and  thru    Creep 

ing  for  weeks  \vith  the  peak  seemingly  as  far  oil'  as  ever. 

Many  were  the  dangers  losing  Ilir  trail.  water  giving 
out.  and  hon-ildr  drat  hs.  hut  thr  uorsl,  of  all  —  Indians  ! 
The  rrd  nirii  thai  used  to  hang  OIL  thr  trail  of  a  small 
emigrant  train  like  \\olvrsafterawoundrd  bull'alo. 

All  tli  is  is  of  i  lii'  |  last,  and  we  will  never  have  ii  again. 

lint  \vr  ran  still  see  what  it  llsrd  to  look  likr.  and  what  a 
peal  Indian  attack  might  have  brrn.  anil  all  this  at  the 
Wild  West  Show  ovrr  ill  Brooklyn. 

In  conir  a  few  lumbering  prairie  schooners  surrounded 
l>v  men  on  horsrhark;  the  iniilrs  plod  along  until,  with  a 
whoop,  out  of  a  rocky  gorv;e  sweep  a  hand  of  yelling 
Indians.  Bang!  bang',  go  the  guns,  and  otV  go  the  mules 
on  a  dead  run.  It  seems  to  be  going  hard  with  the  emi- 
grants. Probably  the  Indians  are  thinking-  of  scalps  and 
victory,  then  we  hear  a  Yankee  cheer.  In  come  the 
gallant  rangers,  headed  by  I  he  ".Teal  ex  scout.  The  tiring 
is  fast  and  furious,  the  Indians  gal  lop  oil',  and  the  emi- 
grant train  is  saved. 

The  danger  from  Indians,  the  uncertainty  of  the  road, 
and  the  constant  vigilance  required  by  one  man  or  the 
other  of  the  cowboy  guard  that  used  to  accompany  many 
of  the  trains,  educated  a  set  of  men  who  were  as  sharp  as 
any  Indian  at  his  own  trade.  They  knew  all  the  tricks 
of  prairie  warfare;  they  could  use  every  tree,  every  stone 
to  advantage,  and  when  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  the 
Indians  were  tearing  around  their  impromptu  fort,  they 
knew  how  to  kill  their  horses  and  use  their  bodies  as 
breastworks.  Each  man  fell  down  behind  the  carcass  of 
his  horse,  and  as  the  Indians  swept  upon  them,  and  shot, 
and  tried  to  get  away  out  of  range,  one  of  them  dropped 
from  his  own  horse  each  time  that  the  little  put?  of  blue 
smoke  jumped  up  from  behind  one  of  the  dead  cavalry 
steeds.  The  red  man,  who  could  surprise  and  almost  ex- 
terminate General  Braddock's  army  in  the  forest,  was  no 
match  for  one-fiftieth  the  number  of  cowboys  when  the 
latter  came  on  the  scene  seventy  or  eighty  years  later. 

One  of  the  best  representations  of  these  combats  of  the 
prairie,  which  have  been  so  frequent  and  are  now  fortu- 
nately becoming  so  rare,  is  that  given  by  these  Ind- 
ians, cowboys,  and  United  States  troops  of  the  celebrated 
Ouster  fight.  Every  American  boy  has  read  of  this 
fearful  slaughter,  or  if  he  has  not  he  should  do  so  as  soon 
as  he  can,  for  it  not  only  gives  reality'  to  all  the  methods 
of  border-life  warfare  with  the  Indians,  but  shows  what 
American  soldiers  can  do  in  the  way  of  bravery  and 
courage  and  attendance  to  duty. 

General  Ouster  was  in  command  of  the  American 
troops,  and  was  endeavoring  to  suppress  an  uprising-  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  who  were  fast  organizing  their  own 
tribe  with  the  Blackfeet  and  other  Indian  races  into  an 
extruded  outbreak.  Ouster  understood  that  in  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  he  would  find  live  hundred  Ind- 
ians encamped  ready  to  proceed  against  him.  He  at  once 
determined  to  attack  them,  and  ordered  a  general  move- 
ment into  this  valley,  where  instead  of  five  hundred  Ind- 
ians he  found  something  like  two  thousand  warriors 
ready  and  waiting  in  ambush.  It  was  a  fearful  fight, 
and  no  one  of  the  Ouster  troop  survived,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man,  who  was  saved  probably  because  in 
the  madness  of  the  moment  none  of  the  Indians  noticed 
him.  This  tight  and  charge  of  the  Custer  men  are  given 
by  the  Indians  and  troops  in  order  to  show  what  an 
Indian  war  means. 


llrre    we    have  a    party   of  braves   on    their  way   to   the 
amphitheatre.      Hereareold  Rocky  Ejear  and  old  chief  No 

Neck,  and  a  do/en  young  mrn    in  all  thr   toggery  of  war, 
and    here  are    tWO    matronly   squaws,  and  a   pappoose  just 

big  enough  i<>  toddle. 

Ah,, ui  twentj  live  years  a  'jo.  between  Cheyenne  and 
]>eaduood.  Colorado,  they  used  lo  run  a  stage-coach  thai 
lias  now  become  historic.  What  is  left  of  it  belongs  to 
Butl'alo  Bill,  but  many  pairs  of  wheels  have  been  worn 
,,ut  since  it  left  the  dangerous  road  along  the  border. 
where  n  had  often  been  attacked  by  Indians,  held  up  by 
hiirhwav  robbers,  and  ils  occupants  either  robbed  or  slain. 
TV.  ice  every  day  for  the  last  few  years  the  same  old  coach 
has  careened  around  ihr  amphitheatre,  the  mules  at  full 
run,  pursued,  as  long  before,  by  a  hand  of  yelling,  shriek- 
ing Indians  on  horseback.  The  occupants  of  the  coach 
return  the  tire,  but  it  is  easy  for  the  spectator  to  see  that 
they,  like,  the  emigrants,  are  getting  the  worst  of  it.  It 
looks  like  the  days  when  the  bullets  used  to  fly  through 
the  coach  awnings,  and  every  shot  emptied  a  saddle,  or 
turned  a  horse  heels  over  head  on  the  ground.  But  in 
come  with  a  rush  the  trusty  cowboys,  whom  the  Indian 
fears  in  a  way  he  never  fears  the  soldiers.  Off  go  the 
red  men  again.  In  fact,  they  tell  a  story  of  an  old  Indian 
who  asked  General  Sherman  for  a  cannon.  The  General 
inquired  what  use  be  wished  to  put  it  to.  The  Indian 
said, 

"  l"ni]ih  !    want  it  to  kill  cowboy." 

"No,"  said  the  General;  "you  want  to  kill  my  sol- 
diers." 

"  No,''  said  the  Indian  ;  "  kill  cowboy;  kill  soldier  with 
a  club." 

But  to  return  to  the  old  coach  surrounded  by  the  yell- 
ing redskins.  As  soon  as  they  see  the  cowboys  they  fire 
a  volley,  and  with  considerable  screeching  and  no  loss  of 
life  they  hustle  out  of  the  arena  by  one  of  the  side  en- 
trances, leaving  the  gallant  scout  master  of  the  situation. 
Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing,  outside  of  the  riding 
and  the  shooting,  that  goes  on  in  the  Wild  West  Show, 
is  the  way  the  horses  are  trained  and  looked  after,  dis- 
cipline is  maintained  in  the  ranks  of  the  supernumeraries, 
and  the  huge  undertaking  of  running  a  town  of  seven 
hundred  inhabitants  of  all  nations  and  colors  and  sizes 
without  Motion  or  turmoil.  As  the}'  all  wait  for  their 
turn  to  enter  the  arena, it  is  a  sight  that  can  never  he  for- 
gotten :  Indians  who  have  fought  one  another,  American 
soldiers  who  have  fought  them,  Mexicans  who  have 
fought  the  Americans,  Germans  who  have  fought  the 
French,  and  English,  who  have  fought  everybody — they 
are  all  out  in  dress  parade  to  amuse  and  entertain  the 
American  public.  The  best  thing  about  the  show  is,  per- 
haps, the  reality  that  attaches  itself  to  everything — every- 
thing is  real,  and  there  is  no  over-exaggeration  of  detail 
or  action. 

But  to  drop  the  Indian  and  take  up  some  of  his  per- 
formances in  the  big  amphitheatre  across  the  ferry  in 
Brooklyn. 

A  great  many  times  you  must  wonder  what  the  Ind- 
ian thinks  of  us.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  out  from  the 
rough  riders;  they  are  all  complimentary,  saying  they 
think  we  are  very  nice  people  indeed;  but  the  Indian,  he 
says  nothing,  and  like  Uncle  Remus' s  "Tar  Baby," 
"keeps  on  saying  nothing."  He  never  says  "Thank 
you,"  even  if  you  give  him  a  cigar  or  cigarette;  that  is  a 
phrase  that  is  unknown  in  his  language.  Still  twice  a 
day  out  he  comes,  painted  and  bedizened,  and  dances  and 
does  bis  tricks,  evidently  with  the  greatest  enjoyment. 
In  a  few  years,  probably  before  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  have  grown  old,  all  this  will  be  a 
reminiscence;  the  "  Border  "  will  be  no  more;  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  a  cowboy,  little  for  the  army,  and  the 
poor  Indian  will  either  have  been  absorbed  with  his  land 
by  the  neighboring  whites,  or  killed  off  by  diseases  and 
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civili/ation.      At  present,  the  best  way  to  keep  him  happy 
and  peaceable  is  to  give  him  tliree  square  meals  a  day. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  group  of  Indian  boys; 
the  one  standing  up,  to  the  right,  is  little  Johnny  No 
Neck,  who  was  found  upon  the  battle-field  of  Wound- 
ed Knee,  a  weak  little  baby,  hardly  able  to  lift  his  hands 
and  cry  for  food.  He  was  adopted  by  "  No  Neck,"  one 
of  the  friendly  chiefs,  who  afterwards  joined  the  Wild 
Wot  Show.  He  is  a  smart  little  fellow,  but  his  manners 
are  none  too  good;  I  worked  unsuccessfully  for  a  full 
hour  trying  to  get  him  to  say  "  thank  you  "  for  a  box  of 
candy.  I  think  that  lie  would  rather  have  given  up  the 
candy  than  to  have  been  polite. 

There  was  an  Indian  wedding  at  the  Wild  West  Show, 
the  first  Indian  wedding  that  ever  took  place  oft'  an  Indian 
reservation.  It  is  a  curious  ceremony,  and  was  rendered 
doubly  so  by  being  performed  almost  in  the  heart  of  the 
Greater  New  York,  and  within  sight  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  When  an  Indian  woman  marries  she  becomes 
a  slave. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  there  are  many  Indians  out 
West  upon  a  few  of  the  reservations  who  have  seen  more 
of  the  world  than  a  large  majority  of  the  readers  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Dressed  in  their  feathers  and  war- 
paint, they  have  danced  in  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum, 
Rome,  have  swept  down  the  great  lagoon  in  a  gondola 
at  Venice,  and  have  appeared  in  their  dances  before  the 
various  kings  of  Europe.  They  have  then  returned 
to  their  old  life  of  doing  nothing,  eating  all  they  can  get 
to  eat,  and  dreaming  of  the  days  when  it  was  still  their 
privilege  to  kill  a  white  man.  These  travelled  Indians 
have  been  attached  to  the  Wild  West  Show  that  has  been 
all  over  Europe. 

The  Indian  is  a  peculiar  character;  he  is  a  good  actor, 
shrewd  at  a  bargain,  suspicious,  and  generally  on  his 
guard,  but  those  who  know  him  best  say  that  amongst  his 
own  people  he  is  often  light-hearted  and  as  gay  as  our 
friend  the  plantation  negro,  singing  songs,  swapping 
stories,  and  indulging  in  horse-play  with  his  neighbors. 
There  are  some  traits  that  he  never  loses.  The  older  men 
possess  a  dignity  of  demeanor  and  desire  for  positions  of 
importance  and  a  hatred  of  all  kinds  of  work. 


BOUNCING-BET. 

WON'T  you  tell  me,  Bouncing-Bet, 
What  it  was  you  did, 
Flower  aneur  the  highway  growing, 
Sweetly  budding,  sweetly  blowing, 
That  the  neighbors  chid  ? 

That  they  passed  you.  prim  and  proud, 

In  that  f;ir-off  clay, 

Sian'il  you  down  so  chill  and  haughty, 
And  declared  yon  rude  and  naughty, 

With  your  laugh  too  gay. 

Did  it  vex  you,  Bouncing-Bet, 

Such  a  name  to  wear, 
Did  you   tell  your  gossips  funny, 
Bird  and  bee  and  frolic  Bunny, 

That  you  did  not  care? 


Yet  you  blushed,  my  wayside  pet, 
Just  11  tender  flush, 
nd  your  sweetness  grew  the  sweeter, 
nd     our  nods  a  bit  discreeter 


And  your  sweetness  grew  the  s 
And  your  nods  a  bit  discreeter, 
In  the  vesper's  hush. 

Never  mind  it,  Bouncing-Bet, 

Bloom  anear  the  way; 
Sweet  things  ueed  not  care  for  flaming, 
Need  not  heed  an  idle  shaming 
Nor  what  ueighbors  say. 


THE     FUR  =  SEAL'S     TOOTH:* 

A  Story  of  Alaskan  Adventure. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 
JALAP  COOMBS'S   PHILOSOPHY. 

little  Pliilnnit-1  had  a  hard  time  getting  to  the  Pri- 
J_  liyloll'  Islands.  She  was  buffeted  by  head-winds,  and 
forced  to  scud  nearly  one  hundred  miles  out  of  her  course 
by  a  gale.  Then  she  became  involved  in  such  mazes  of 
fog  and  perplexity  that  ten  full  days  elapsed  before  she 
finally  entered  the  region  of  screaming  sea-fowl,  and  her 
people  knew  that  the  seal  islands  were  at  hand.  Soon 
afterwards  a  lifting  fog  disclosed  the  low  dark  coast-line 
of  St.  Paul,  which,  forbidding  as  it  appeared,  gladdened 
Mr.  John  Ryder's  eyes  as  though  it  had  been  the  fairest 
scene  on  earth.  Was  not  his  boy  there?  And  would  not 
a  few  more  hours  see  them  reunited?  He  fondly  hoped  so, 
and  in  spite  of  his  many  disappointments  could  not  believe 
that  another  was  in  store  for  him.  No;  Phil  must  be 
here,  of  course.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  had  been  of- 
fered a  chance  of  getting  away,  and  even  if  he  had,  he 
was  pretty  certain  to  have  waited  for  the  Phocd's  prom- 
ised return.  So  if  was  with  a  heart  full  of  joyful  antici- 
pations that  Mr.  John  Ryder  linally  landed  at  the  village 
of  St.  Paul. 

The  usual  crowd  was  collected  on  the  beach  to  witness 
the  arrival,  and  stepping  up  to  the  nearest  white  man, 
who  happened  to  be  the  government  inspector,  Mr.  Ryder 
handed  him  a  note  of  introduction  from  Captain  Mat- 
thews, saying,  at  the  same  time:  "There  are  my  creden- 
tials, sir,  and  my  excuse  for  landing  here,  when  1  am  well 
aware  strangers  are  not  permitted  save  by  authority,  is 
that  I  am  in  search  of  a  lost  boy,  my  son,  Philip  Ryder 
by  name.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  disappointed  at  not 
seeing  him  here,  but  you  can  doubtless  tell  me  where  to 
find  him." 

A  strange  silence  fell  over  the  little  group  at  these 
words,  which  most  of  them  understood,  while  the  in- 
spector turned  pale,  and  the  hand  that  he  held  out  to  Mr. 
Ryder  trembled. 

"This  is  terrible,  sir!"  he  said;  "and  I  know  not  how 
to  tell  you — 

"What?  Has  anything  happened  to  my  boy?  Is  he 
ill;  01 — or — dead(" 

The  unhappy  father  almost  choked  as  he  pronounced 
the  last  word. 

"  I  hope  not,  sir.  We  hope  not,"  replied  the  inspector, 
in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion.  "All  we  know  is  that 
he  is  lost,  and  has  been  for  two  weeks  past.  In  fact,  both 
he  and  his  companion  disappeared  just  as  the  revenue- 
cutter  Phoca,on  which  they  came  to  the  island,  left  it, 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  trace  of  them 
since,  though  parties  have  been  out  in  every  direction 
searching  for  some  clew  to  the  mystery.  But  come  up  to 
my  house,  gentlemen,  and  you  shall  be  given  all  the  par- 
ticulars so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us." 

At  the  word  "lost"  Mr.  Ryder,  strong,  self-contained 
man  that  he  was,  had  staggered  as  though  struck  a  heavy 
blow,  and  Jalap  Coombs,  who  stood  immediately  behind 
him.  grasped  his  arm. 

"Don't  ye  give  up,  sir!"  he  cried,  though  even  his 
usually  hearty  tone  was  a  little  shaky.  "  Your  boy  Phil 
ain't  the  lad  to  get  lost  so  as  he  can't  find  hisself,  nor  into 
a  scrape  that  he  won't  work  his  way  out  of  somehow,  not 
ef  I  know  him,  and  I  think  I  do.  He's  been  lost  before 
mill  found,  same  as  he  will  be  this  time.  Why,  sir,  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  one  mite  to  see  him  turn  up  to-inor- 
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id    Smiling.       As  my  "Ul    friend    K  ilr    ! . 
'Till-in   that's   lost    tin'  oftenest    Tarns    best 

ho\\  care  of  i lieirselves.' " 

I>iirini:  tin'  utterance  of  these  homely  words  of  rum 
Curt,  tin-  little  party  had  lici-n  walking  up  tlic  ascent  tow 

inspector's    1 se,   and    nuu    within    its    friendly 

walls,  that    had   so   recently  sheltered   Ills  hoy.   Mr.    Ryder 
learned      all     that      was     known      concerning     1'hil     and 

The  former  had  gone  with  a  party  (if  egg-hunters  to 
Walrus  Islet,  and  so  was  away  when  the  Captain  of  the 
I'liin'ii  was  obliged  in  depart  in  search  of  a  poaching 

sealer,  of  whose  operations  he  had  just  learned. 

"  By-the  way,  her  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
.schooner  in  which  you  have  just  come.  Could  she  have 
been  the  same;"  asked  the  inspector. 

At  this  the  stricken  father  groaned  aloud,  while  Jalap 
Coombs  answered.  "I  expect  she  is,  sir;  though  it  was 
all  along  of  a  mistake." 

"  Of  course  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  their  host,  "only  it 
due-:  ~,,.em  rather  hard.  But  to  return  to  my  story,  your 
son  being  away  his  friend  set  out  to  fetch  him,  and  went 
over  to  Walrus  with  a  native,  whose  place  Phil  was  to 
take  for  the  return  trip.  They  overtook  the  egg-hunters 
just  as  they  were  landing,  the  native  was  left  with  them, 
and  the  two  lads  started  to  return  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
as  night  accompanied  by  a  thick  fog  was  shutting  down, 
the  hunters  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  the  attempt. 

''  Your  son  shouted  back,  '  It  '11  be  all  right!  we  can't 
miss  it!  and  we  must  take  the  chances  anyway,  for  we're 
bound  to  get.  to  Sitka.'  That  was  the  last  seen  or  heard 
of  them. 

"  We  did  not  feel  any  anxiety  here  until  the  egg-hunt- 
ers returned  the  following  day,  for  we  had  not  expected 
that  the  lads  would  get  back  that  night;  but  when  the 
bidarrah  came  in  without  them,  we  knew  at  once  that 
something  serious  must  have  happened.  By  question- 
ing the  hunters.  I  learned  that  the  wind  had  changed  and 
blown  fresh  from  the  southward  soon  after  the  boys  left 
them,  also  that  the  tide  was  flooding,  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent running  north  between  Walrus  and  St.  Paul.  It 
seemed  most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  lads  had  been  car- 
ried so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  miss  the  island  entirely, 
especially  as  the  night  was  of  unusual  darkness. 

"  As  soon  as  I  obtained  these  facts  I  prepared  for  sea 
the  little  schooner  that  we  use  to  maintain  communica- 
tion between  here  and  St.  George,  manned  her  with  a 
crew  of  picked  men,  and  sent  her  out  with  orders  to  cruise 
back  and  forth  to  the  northward  of  the  islands  for  a  week 


we  shall  ever  sec  i  hem  again  :"  asked  Mr.  Ryder,  in  a  voice 
that  betraj  ed  hi-  own  hopelessness. 

"I  will  not  say  so,"  replied  the  inspector,  "for,  of 
course,  then  are  always  chances,  and  while  doubt  exists 
there  is  also  room  for  hope." 

"Of  course  there  is,  sir.  aplenty  of  it,  and  rightly  too," 
broke'  in  JalapCoombs,  who  had  followed  the  inspector's 
narrative  wiih  the  closest  attention.  "My  friend  old 
Kite  Koherson  lister  say  that  hope  was  the  thing  of  all  in 
this  world  he  had  the  greatest  respec'  and  admiration  for. 
'cause  ye  couldn't  kill  it,  and  every  time  it  got  a  knock- 
down it  would  pop  up  agin  bright  and  smiling  in  some 
ouexpected  place.  So  I  say  let's  tie  to  hope,  and  not  give 
up  those  boys  yet  a  while.  This  gentleman  has  kindly 
give  us  the  dark  view  of  this  case.  Now  s'pose  we  takes 
a  squint  at,  the  bright  side." 

"  Is  there  a  bright  side;"  asked  Mr.  Ryder. 

"  Waal,  I  should  ruther  say  so.  Not  sunlight,  maybe, 
but  bright  enough  to  steer  by.  To  begin  with,  a  bidarkie 
is  one  of  the  best  sea-boats  there  is  long's  ye  keep  her  head 
to  the  sea,  or  scudding,  and  especially  if  ye  have  kam- 
leikas  aboard.  Did  the  lads  have  kamleikas,  do  ye  know, 
sir;" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  inspector,  "Phil  had  his  own,  and 
Serge  borrowed  one  from  the  native  who  owned  the  bi- 
darkie." 

"  And  how  was  they  off  for  grub?" 

"  I  don't  believe  they  had  any  except  a  few  eggs  that 
Phil  insisted  on  taking  as  specimens  for  Miss  Matthews." 

"Then  they  couldn't  have  been  better  fixed, "cried  the 
mate.  "  Eggs  is  meat  and  drink  both  in  one  shell.  Why, 
old  Kite  Roberson,  who  was  one  of  the  likeliest  navigators 
as  ever  trod  a  deck,  uster  consider  eggs  the  main  part  of 
a  ship's  stores.  He  knowed  every  egg  island  in  three 
oceans,  and  uster  visit  'em  regular.  Besides  that,  he  car- 
ried along  sich  a  stock  of  fowls,  that  no  matter  what  ship 
he  sailed  in  she  was  allers  called  the  'Hen-coop.'  So 
what's  to  bender  two  able  young  seamen  like  Phil  and 
Serge,  with  a  good  sea-boat  under  their  feet,  and  a  locker 
full  of  the  best  of  grub,  from  making  a  cruise  to  some  one 
of  the  islands  lying  up  here  to  the  nor'ard.  Nothing  at 
all,  I  say.  It  would  be  right  in  the  line  of  sich  lads  as 
they  be,  and  I  wouldn't  be  one  mite  surprised  ef  they  was 
setting  on  some  handy  p'int  of  rock  this  very  minute, 
straining  their  eyes  watching  for  us,  and  wondering  why 
we  didn't  come  along." 

"Are  there  islands  to  the  north  of  this';"  asked  Mr. 
Ryder,  with  a  show  of  interest. 

"To  be  sure.     There's  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lawrence 


in  the  hope  of  picking  them   up.      Upon  his  return  the     and  Noonivak,  and   then   up  in  the  very  middle  of  the 


captain  of  this  vessel  reported  that  he  had  been  as  far  as 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  northward,  keeping  the  sharp- 
est kind  of  a  lookout  all  the  time,  but  without  avail." 
"  So  you  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  that 


NOONIVAK   ISLAND   AND   THE   WALRUS-HUNTERS'   HUTS. 


straits,  where  the  United  States  and  Russia  is  less  'n  forty 
mile  apart,  is  the  Stepping  Stones,  two  little  islands  with 
the  line  running  between  'em,  and  so  close  together  that 
an  able-bodied  biscuit-tosser  standing  on  the  American 
island  could  toss  a  biscuit  over  into  Asia. 

_        To  be  sure  they're  nigh  on  to  a  thousand 

miles  from  here,  and  there  ain't  no  show 
for  the  boys  to  have  fetched  up  there, 
nor  yet  on  St.  Lawrence,  but  it's  jest  pos- 
sible they've  brung  up  agin  St.  Mat- 
thew." 

"We'll  go  there  and  see,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Ryder,  roused  into  a  new  activity 
by  the  ray  of  hope  thus  skilfully  brought 
to  bear  on  the  situation  by  Jalap  Coombs. 
"Besides,"  continued  the  mate,  "the 
lads  has  a  chance  of  being  picked  up  by 
every  one  of  the  vessels  cruising  in 
these  waters,  of  which  there  is  aplenty— 
men-o'-war,  whalers,  reveiioo  -  cutters, 
company  ships,  and  the  like,  to  say  no- 
thing of  seal-poachers  and  walrus-hunt- 
ers." 
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Thus  it  was  decided 
that  the  Philomel  should 
continue  her  search  to 
the  northward,  and  Mr. 
Ryder  was  in  a  fever- 
ish state  of  anxiety  until 
they  were  again  off.  Be- 
fore starting  he  promised 
the  inspector  that  how- 
ever their  search  might 
result,  they  would  return 
to  the  Prihylofl's  and  re- 
port. 

Two  weeks  later  they 
did  so.  They  had  been 
to  St.  Matthew,  where 
countless  numbers  of 
polar-bears  may  be  seen 
at  all  seasons,  and  where 
an  outlying  cone  of  ba- 
salt rises  sheer  a  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  sea, 
and, like  a  huge  chimney, 
pours  forth  ail  unbroken 
column  of  black  smoke. 
They  had  visited  the  sav- 
age walrus  -  hunters  of 
Noonivak,  and  they  had 
returned  to  the  place 
from  which  they  started 
without  having  discov- 
ered a  trace  of  or  heard 
a  word  from  the  missing- 
lads. 

Now,  with  hope  well- 
nigh  extinguished  in  his 
bosom,  though  still  lin- 
gering- as  a  faint  spark, 
John  Ryder  came  ashore 
to  make  his  last  inquiry. 
If  he  heard  nothing  here 
hope  would  indeed  be 
dead.  He  wondered 

slightly  at  the  unusual  throng  gathered  on  the  beach  to 
welcome  them.  Suddenly  his  despair,  wonder,  and  all 
other  feelings  were  merged  in  an  overwhelming-  joy, 
for  while  they  were  still  some  distance  off  a  clear,  ring-- 
ing- voice  shouted  out, 

"  We  have  heard  from  them,  and  they  are  safe!" 

"  Didn't  I  tell  ye  it  would  turn  out  same  as  old  Kite 
Roberson  allers  said?"  remarked  Jalap  Coombs,  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  exultation. 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
LOST   AND   DRIFTING  IN  BERING   SEA. 

WHEN  Phil  Ryder  stepped  from  the  bidarrah  or  big 
open  boat  in  which  he  had  made  the  six-mile  trip  from 
St.  Paul  to  Walrus  Island,  and  clambered  up  over  the 
slippery  rocks  of  the  latter,  he  was  nearly  stunned  by  the 
volume  of  sound  that  ceaselessly  rises  from  it.  The 
shrieks  of  myriads  of  startled  sea-fowl,  the  rapid  beating 
of  their  pinions  resembling  a  low  roll  of  thunder,  the 
gruntings,  croakings,  and  hissings  of  setting  birds  that 
refused  to  leave  their  splotched  and  dirt-smeared  eggs, 
the  roar  of  walrus,  and  the  boom  of  surf  combined  to 
form  a  pandemonium  of  sound  at  once  deafening  and 
distracting. 

"How  can  I  spend  a  night  here?"  thought  Phil.  "  And 
what  a  fool  I  was  to  come." 

He  was  standing  bewildered  by  the  awful  racket,  with 
arms  bent  above  his  head  to  defend  it  from  the  whizzing 
flight  of  clumsy  birds  that  shot  through  the  air  in  every 
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direction.  Two  enraged  burgomaster-gulls,  whose  nests 
his  feet  were  invading,  were  pecking-  savagely  at  his  legs, 
and  he  was  just  meditating  a  retreat,  when  some  one 
pulled  his  sleeve.  Turning,  he  was  amazed  to  see  the 
sea-lion  hunter  who  could  speak  English,  and  whom  he 
had  left  nearly  two  hours  before  on  Northeast  Point. 

As  the  latter  could  not  make  himself  heard  above  the 
horrible  din,  he  was  pointing  to  the  tiny  cove  in  which 
lay  the  bidarrah.  There,  to  Phil's  greater  surprise,  he 
saw  his  friend  Serge  Belcofsky  fending  off  from  the  rocks 
a  two-holed  bidarkie  that  tossed  light  as  an  egg-shell  on 
the  heaving  waters. 

''What  on  earth  brought  you  here?"  he  shouted,  as 
soon  as  he  had  scrambled  to  his  comrade's  side. 

"You  did,"  answered  Serge.  "The  Phoca  is  about  to 
sail,  and  I've  come  for  you.  So  step  in,  quick,  and  let's 
be  off.  The  hunter  who  came  with  me  is  going  to  stay 
in  your  place  and  come  back  in  the  bidarrah." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Phil.      "  I'm  more  than  willing  to 
leave  this  beastly  rookery,  and  more  than  anxious  to  start 
for  Sitka.      I  must  have  a  few  of  those  eggs,  though,  for' 
I  promised  Miss  Matthews  some  for  her  collection." 

Within  two  minutes  as  many  dozen  eggs  of  all  sizes 
and  varieties  had  been  collected  and  stowed  ill  the  after 
part  of  the  bidarkie.  Phil  slipped  into  the  forward  hatch 
and  fastened  his  kamleika  about  its  coaming-,  while  Serge 
assumed  his  position  aft,  and  made  the  second  hatch 
equally  water-tight  with  the  hunter's  over-garment  which 
he  had  borrowed. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  they  could  see  a  fog  bank  roll- 
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II    from    i  .,  \  ard.      Even    ilic    native 

:'ncir  canoe  bi  ov   appreheus 

lie  said.      "Mi  bbe  \  ou  staj   here  i"  i 
tei1  till  morning." 

"Oil,  sve'll  get!"  shouted  Phil,  confidently.     "Anyhow, 

risk    I  lian    I 'ii-  our  chance   of  a 

- •'        < ' I  by  !" 

Serge  him   elf   fell    somewhat    uneasy,  bill    In-   liail  come 

md    uorked   too  hard   on    Ibis    errand    to  incline 

:i]»  now.       Besides.  In-  also  \vas  very  anxious 

to  reach  sitka.    So  in-  shoved  oil',  ami  In >tl i  tin-  lad*  began 

to  |  .a  di  Hi-  \vilb   long  sweeping  Strokes.      In  anotbrr  minute 

tin-  armwv  craft  had  shot  away  from  the  roaring  islet,  and 

was  lost  to  view  ill  (lit-  feathering  gloom.  They  bad  not. 
CO'  i  I'd  more  tbaii  a  mile  before  ibe  advancing  fog  en- 
veloped till-in  in  its  soft  moist  folds. 

"  \\'in-  e  \v  !"  gasped  I'liil,  breathing  i-a])idly  from  liis 
vigorous  paddling.  "Isn't  this  smothering?" 

*>  es     replied  his  companion;  "and  I'm  getting  some- 
what dubious  about  finding  Si.  Paul." 

"  (  )b.  I  guess  we'll  liiul  it  all  right.  We've  only  got  to 
keep  tin-  wind  at.  our  back.  It.  is  blowing  from  the  east- 
ward, you  know." 

"  But  this  fog  came  in  from  the  southward," 

"Do  you  think  so?  It  seemed  to  me  to  come  from  the 
east  with  the  breeze." 

"  All  right,"  agreed  Serge.  "  Perhaps  it  did.  I'm  not 
•  Hiite  sure  of  my  compass  up  here.  We've  got.  to  keep 
on  now,  at  any  rate,  for  we  could  never  lind  Walrus 
again,  while  we  can  hardly  miss  hitting  so  big  a  mark  as 
St.  Paul.  If  we  strike  either  coast  we  can  cruise  along  it 
until  we  come  to  the  village.  I'm  afraid,  though,  we 
won't  get  there  in  time  to  catch  the  Pliocn." 

"  (  )b.  yes.  we  will  :  Captain  Matthews  isn't  the  man  to 
go  off  and  leave  us.  when  lie  knows  we  are  going  to  be 
back  some  time  to-night.  You  said  you  sent  word  by 
Rumey,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  he's  sure  to  wait.  What's  his  hurry,  any- 
how T 

"I  believe  he  has  word  of  some  sealer  poaching  in  the 
MM,  and  is  going  to  hunt  her." 

"My!  won't  it  be  fun  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  such 
an  affair?  I  tell  you  we  struck  big  luck  •when  we  met 
the  Phoca.  In  fact,  I  think  this  whole  cruise,  as  I  look 
back  on  it,  has  been  made  up  of  a  series  of  lucky  events, 
even  though  we  haven't  had  the  fur-seal's  tooth  to  help 
us." 

So  they  talked  in  disjointed  sentences  as  well  as  their 
rapid  breathing  and  relative  positions  would  allow,  and 
all  the  while  wielded  their  dripping  paddles  with  the 
energy  of  young  athletes  striving  for  a  prize. 

Finally  Phil  stopped  paddling,  and  half  turning  said: 
"Let  us  listen  a  minute,  old  man.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  hear  the  roar  of  seals  on  St.  Paul  by  this  time. 
I'm  sure  we've  been  an  hour  on  the  way."  So  the  lads 
listened  intently,  but  all  they  heard  were  the  ceaseless 
roar  and  dash  of  the  wind-swept  waves. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  those  in  which  the  occu- 
pants of  the  little  bidarkie  now  found  themselves  there  is 
no  sound  more  depressing  and  awe  inspiring  than  this, 
nor  one  that  conveys  more  clearly  an  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity and  terror  of  oceans.  When  it  is  accompanied 
by  darkness  and  fog  the  effect  is  so  heightened  as  to  be 
well  nigh  unbearable. 

As  our  lads  listened  to  it,  and  felt  the  chill  breath  of 
the  wind-driven  mist  on  their  cheeks  they  shivered,  and 
a  great  fear  began  to  creep  into  their  hearts. 

"  This  won't  do!"  cried  Phil.  "  We  must  keep  at  work 
or  we'll  never  get  there.  It  is  strange,  though,  that  we 
don't  hear  anything.  We  ought  to  be  almost  on  the  beach 
by  this  time.  Do  you  notice  how  big  Ibe  waves  are?  It's 
lucky  that  our  course  is  with  them,  for  they'd  be  tough 


.      OWS     to     work      against,    and     make     aii     ugly     sea      to 
cross." 

For  an    i  er  thej    paddled    steadily  and    ill  dog- 

ged silence.       Then    both   paused    ill   their  labor  as  Iboiigh 
moved    by  a   single  impulse. 

"  We've  gone  u  rung  SOmellOW,"  said  Serge,  without  an 
attempt  lo  conceal  his  anxiety. 

"  1  >o  you  mean,  old  man,  I  hat  you  think  we  have  missed 
the  island  alto^et  her?" 

"  I   am  afraid    we  have." 

"  Then  ma\  <  iod  help  us.  lor  we  can  no  longer  help 
ourselves." 

"Amen."  re -.-ponded  Serge,  solemnly. 

"  I  suppose  we  had  better  continue  paddling,  if  only  to 
keep  her  beaded  with  the  sea." 

"And  to  keep  from  freezing."  said  Serge.  "I'm  chilled 
to  the  bone  now." 

So  they  resumed  their  labor,  but  they  worked  listlessly, 
and  without  heart. 

At  length  the  short  night  came  to  an  end,  and  daylight, 
dim  and  shadowy,  began  to  steal  over  the  tossing  waters. 
Occasionally  the  round  head  of  a  seal  rose  above  the  sur- 
face close  at  hand,  and  the  animal  stared  at  them  for  a 
moment,  with  great  wondering  eyes  before  again  sinking 
silently  from  their  sight. 

"  We  could  get  one  of  those  fellows  if  we  wanted  him," 
said  Serge,  his  glance  resting  on  the  slender  shaft  of  the 
native  spear  that  was  lashed  on  deck. 

"What  good  would  it  do  us?  I  thought  we  lost  our 
interest  in  seal-skins  .some  time  ago,"  said  Phil,  bitterly. 

"Seal  meat  would  save  us  from  starving." 

"  How  could  we  cook  it?" 

"We  couldn't,"  replied  Serge,  significantly. 

"Well,  I  must  confess  that  I'm  hungry,  but  I  don't 
think  I  care  to  eat  raw  seal  meat  just  yet.  I  say,  old 
man,  do  you  suppose  two  fellows  ever  had  such  an  un- 
lucky trip  as  ours?  We  seem  to  have  jumped  from  one 
trouble  into  another  ever  since  we  started." 

"And  this  is  the  worst  of  all,"  answered  Serge,  despon- 
dently. 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  it  is.  And  starving  to  death  does  seem 
a  very  dreadful  way  of  dying.  I  don't  know  but  what 
I'd  rather  drown  and  done  with  it." 

"  Suppose  we  try  an  egg,"  suggested  Serge,  with  a  sud- 
den inspiration. 

"  That's  so!  we  have  got  eggs.  I'd  forgotten  them  en- 
tirely. Raw  eggs  aren't  half  so  bad  as  raw  meat.  I've 
eaten  them  before,  and  when  I  didn't  have  to,  either." 

"So  have  I,"  replied  Serge,  as,  unfastening  his  kam- 
leika,  he  reached1  behind  him,  and  drew  forth  a  couple  of 
the  eggs  Phil  had  brought  along  as  specimens. 

"  H'm  !"  ejaculated  the  latter,  as,  after  carefully  remov- 
ing a  portion  of  the  shell  to  see  that  the  contents  were 
fresh,  he  swallowed  them  at  a  gulp.  "  A  little  fishy,  but 
not  so  bad  as  I  expected.  Let's  have  another." 

After  eating  half  a  dozen  eggs  apiece  the  lads  felt  de- 
cidedly better,  and  even  a  little  cheerful. 

"It  warn't  much  of  a  breakfust,  but  even  a  poor  break- 
fust  tastes  good  to  a  hungry  man,  as  old  Kite  Roberson 
uster  say,"  remarked  Phil,  and  at  the  picture  thus  called 
up  both  lads  actually  smiled.  Then,  too,  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  sun,  which  was  a  slight  comfort,  though 
not  so  great  as  it  might  have  been  had  it  not  shown  them 
that  they  were  headed  due  north  instead  of  west,  as  they 
had  supposed. 

"We  are  headed  for  the  north  pole,"  said  Phil.  "Do 
you  know  of  any  place  on  which  we  might  fetch  up 
short  of  it?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  there  are  islands  some- 
where to  the  north  of  here,  though  I  don't  know  exactly 
where".  I  don't  believe  they  are  more  than,  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  away,  though." 

"Let's  make  a  try  for  them,"  cried  Phil,  with  sudden 
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energy.  Anything  is  better  than  lying  still,  and  we  are 
not  done  for  yet,  by  a  long  shot." 

So  all  that  long  weary  day  the  plucky  lads  tried  to 
cheer  each  other  as  they  alternately  paddled,  rested,  and 
made  melancholy  pretense  of  enjoying  their  raw,  fishy 
<'ggs.  At  length,  however,  their  supply  of  these  was  ex- 
hausted; they  were  too  utterly  wearied  to  paddle  any 
longer,  and  night  was  again  coining  on.  The  fog  had 
thinned  during  the  day,  but  only  so  as  to  disclose  a  wider 
expanse  of  chill  waters,  and  with  the  coming  of  night  it 
closed  in  again  as  dense  as  ever.  The  only  comfort  was 
that  the  wind  had  gone  down  with  the  sun,  leaving  a 
.smooth  sea. 

"I'm  beat  out,  old  man!"  said  Phil  at  length,  as  he 
laid  his  paddle  on  deck. 

"So  am  I,"  answered  Serge.  "And  what  is  worse — 
Here  the  lad  suddenly  checked  himself.  He  would  not 
add  to  his  comrade's  misery  by  disclosing,  any  sooner 
than  he  could  help,  the  new  source  of  dread  that  had  just 
been  revealed  to  him  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  their  frail 
craft. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED  ] 


INDEPENDENCE   DAY. 

HERE'S  a  thrilling  day,  good  people, 
Banners  flung  from  roof  and  steeple. 
Soldiers  marching,  bugles  pealing, 
All   tin-  air  alivr   with   feeling. 
List  the  throbbing  of  the  drums. 
Where  the  long  procession   comes; 
Hear  the  cannon-thunders  crashing, 
See  the  gay   torpedoes  Hashing; 
Laughing  girls  and  shouting  boys 
Fill  the  merry  streets  \vitli   noise; 
'Tis  a  good  old-fashioned   way, 
So  to  celebrate  the  day. 

Once  such   firm  bine-coated  column 
Stepped   with   mien  seven'  and  solemn; 
Once  across  a  waiting  nation 
Smote  our  fiery  Declaration, 
"Free  and  equal"  this  the  phrase. 
Grandly  Hung  for  blame  or  praise  ; 
Then  our  plucky  gauntlet  thrown 
Meant  that  we  would  hold  our  own, 
Standing  solidly  and  strong. 
Though  the  stubborn  foe  might  throng: 
All  that  struggle  lives  in  pages, 
Written  for  undying  ages. 

Cheer  yonr  best,  the  day  is  glorious! 
Day  that  marks  the  right  victorious! 
Run  the  colors  mast-head  high 
'Neath  the  glowing  summer  sky! 
Proudly  wear  it,  boy  and  man, 
Name  of  names — "  American  !" 
Love  the  mighty  land  that  bore  yon, 
Love  the  flag  that's  floating  o'er  you, 
And,  iu  brave  old-fashioned  way, 
Greet  our  Independence  Day. 


CAPTAIN  JACK. 

BV  W.  D.  HOWE. 

IT  was  the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  commanding  officer  of  one  of  the  largest  forts  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  was  a  General  who  had  gone  through 
the  Mexican  war,  and  who  had  fought  against  the  Ind- 
ians, and  in  many  battles  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  a 
tall  fine-looking  man,  and  though  strict  with  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  they  were  all  fond  of  him,  and  also  proud 
of  him  as  their  commander. 

The   General's   only  child  was   a   hoy  of  sixteen,  who 


was  known  throughout  the  regiment  as  ('aptain  .Tack. 
He  wished  to  be  an  officer  when  he  grew  up,  and  oi'icn 
begged  his  father  to  send  him  to  West  Point;  but  al- 
though his  father  wished  him  to  go  there,  he  had  e.ravc 
doubts  whether  he  could  get  him  an  appointment.  The 
trouble  was  that  Jack-  did  not  live  in  any  town  or  city, 
and  was  therefore  not  allowed  to  write  the  competitive 
examinations,  and  so  try  to  win  an  appointment.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  had  each  the  riirht 
to  send  a  few  boys  to  West  Point,  but  the  boys  they  sent 
were  generally  their  friends,  .lack's  father  did  not  know 
the  President  at  all,  and  knew  the  Secretary  of  War  only 
slightly,  so  he  could  not  expect  to  get  an  appointment 
from  either  of  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  Jack  went  up 
on  the  ramparts  with  his  father's  field-glass  to  look  at  the 
men-of-war,  three  American  and  two  British,  which  the 
evening  before  had  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor.  He 
examined  them  carefully,  and  felt  proud  that  the  guns 
on  board  of  them  were  not  as  large  as  those  in  the  fort. 
Then  he  wished  it  were  already  twelve  o'clock,  because 
precisely  at  that  hour  the  national  salute  was  to  be  fired — 
one  gun  every  minute,  and  one  for  each  State  in  the 
Union.  Though  all  the  men-of-war  were  to  help  give 
the  salute,  they  must  wait  for  the  fort  to  fire  the  first 
gun.  As  the  time  drew  on  Jack  saw  all  kinds  of  boats, 
crowded  with  people,  coining  down  from  the  city,  some 
of  them  taking  positions  near  the  battle-ships,  and  others 
landing  at  the  fort,  where  the  passengers  went  ashore 
and  collected  in  a  crowd  behind  the  cannon  on  the  ram- 
parts. At  half  past  eleven  Jack  started  for  the  other 
end  of  the  fort,  to  meet  his  father.  He  saw  him  coming 
in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  was  not  in  uniform. 

"Jack,"  said  his  father,  "this  is  Secretary  Gordon, 
Secretary  of  War." 

Jack  took  off  his  hat  politely  as  Secretary  Gordon 
offered  to  shake  hands,  and  then  walked  back  with  them 
to  his  father's  quarters.  There  the  Secretary  and  the 
General  sat  down  to  discuss  some  important  matter, 
while  Jack  stood  at  the  window  and  watched  the  people 
go  by.  Presently  a  company  of  soldiers,  led  by  a  ser- 
geant, marched  past  to  load  the  guns.  Jack  glanced  at  the 
clock.  It  was  a  quarter  to  twelve.  Then  he  looked  for 
the  officer  of  the  day,  who  had  charge  of  the  salute.  At 
ten  minutes  of  the  hour  the  officer  had  not  appeared. 
Five  minutes  more  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
him.  Jack  began  to  feel  worried.  Suddenly  he  saw  a 
soldier  hurrying  toward  the  General's  quarters.  Some- 
thing serious,  Jack  felt,  had  happened.  The  soldier 
hurried  up  the  steps,  and  the  next  moment  knocked  at 
the  door. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  saluting,  "the  officer  of  the  day  reports 
that  he  is  injured,  and  cannot  direct  the  firing." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  General,  jumping  up.  "At 
this  late  moment!  Go  at  once  to  Lieutenant  Brown 
with  orders  to  take  charge  of  the  firing." 

The  soldier  hurried  off. 

"It's  five  minutes  to  twelve  now,  father,"  said  Jack, 
"  and  he  may  not  find  him." 

"True,"  said  the  General,  looking  up  at  the  clock. 
"  And  there  are  those  men-of-war  waiting.  If  I  could 
get  there  ill  five  minutes  I'd  go  myself,  but  it's  too  far." 

"I  can.  I  can  run  fast — with  all  my  might,"  said 
Jack,  his  face  suddenly  becoming  all  aglow,  and  his  eyes 
sparkling. 

The  General  looked  at  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"Can  he  do  it'"   the  .Secretary  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Send  him." 

"Jack,  here's  my  sword.      Run!" 

"  I  need  a  watch,  too,  father." 

"Take  mine,"  said  the  Secretary,  quickly  unfastening 
his  watch. 


•NO.  1!"  LIE  CRIED.     "FIRE1." 


The  door  closed  with  a  bang.  With  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  watch  in  the  other,  Jack  leaped  down  the 
steps,  dashed  past  the  guard  in  the  sally-port,  and  then 
made  a  bcr-lim-  :i cross  the  parade-ground  for  the  ram- 
parts. He  saw  the  crowd  of  people  behind  the  guns,  the 
soldiers  standing  beside  the  loaded  cannon  waiting  for 
the  order  to  fire,  and  he  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  float- 
ing above  him,  and  the  men-of-war  riding  at  anchor. 

Everything  on  board  the  ships  was  in  readiness.  The 
guns  were  loaded,  the  gunners  stood  by  them,  and  the 
officers,  watches  in  hand,  were  pacing  the  decks,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  fort. 

The  General  and  the  Secretary  of  War  stood  silently 
and  anxiously  before  the  clock  to  see  whether  the  first 
gun  was  fired  precisely  on  the  hour,  because  if  it  was 
not  then  the  British  officers  might  think  that  there  was 
not  strict  discipline  in  the  American  army.  So  they 
watched  the  minute-hand  as  it  reached  the  one-minute- 
to-twelve  mark.  Then  they  saw  it  approach  the  twelve- 
o'clock  dot. 

Jack,  almost  out  of  breath,  broke  through  the  crowd  of 
people,  and  hurried  up  on  the  ramparts. 

"Officer  —  day's  —  hurt,"  he  panted  to  the  sergeant. 
"Father  sent  me.  This  's  his  sword,  and —  But  as  he 
glanced  at  the  watch  he  saw  both  hands  just  over  the  dot. 

"No.  1!"  he  cried.  A  moment's  silence.  The  sword 
leaped  from  its  scabbard.  "Fire!" 

There  was  a  flash,  a  crashing  report  of  a  cannon,  and 
then  a  great  mass  of  white  smoke  rolled  over  the  edge  of 
the  ramparts,  and  was  carried  slowly  away  by  the  breeze. 
The  next  instant  there  was  a  second  brilliant  flash,  this 


time  from  the  port-hole  of  one  of  the  American  men-of- 
war.  Then  the  two  remaining  United  States  battle-ships 
at  once  discharged  a  gun  each,  and  amidst  this  thunder- 
ing noise  and  volume  of  smoke  came  the  fire  and  the  re- 
ports from  cannon  on  board  the  two  British  men-of-war, 
saluting  the  stars  and  stripes. 

When  the  first  gun  was  heard  the  General  turned  with 
a  smile  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  latter  took  up  his 
hat. 

"  I  think  I'd  like  to  see,  too,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile  Jack  walked  slowly  down  behind  the  row 
of  cannon,  stopping,  however,  at  each  one,  keeping  his 
eye  011  the  watch,  and  waiting  until  a  minute  had  passed 
since  the  last  gun  was  discharged.  Then,  raising  his 
voice  so  as  to  be  heard  above  the  noise  made  by  the  men- 
of-war,  he  gave  the  command  to  fire.  When  he  saw  his 
father  and  Secretary  Gordon  come  on  the  ramparts  he 
hastened  to  meet  them. 

"I  got  here  just  in  time,  sir,"  he  said,  unbuckling  the 
sword,  and  holding  it  out  to  his  father. 

''  No,  keep  the  sword,  and  please  finish  the  firing  your- 
self," said  the  Secretary. 

Jack  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  and  then  turned  to 
do  his  duty.  The  Secretary  of  War,  though  talking  with 
the  General,  kept  his  eyes  on  Jack.  Presently  he  noticed 
that  one  of  the  cannon  missed  fire,  but  nodded  his  head  in 
approval  when  Jack  instantly  transferred  the  order  to  the 
next  guu.  A  few  minutes  later  the  General's  orderly  re- 
ported to  Jack  that  his  father  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Secretary  Gordon  arrived  so  late  this  morning, 
Jack,  that  a  salute  in  his  honor  could  not  be  given  be- 
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fore  it  was  time  to  fire  this  one.  But  it  will  follow  ten 
minutes  after  your  last  gun.  Since  Lieutenant  Brown 
has  not  appeared,  will  you  take  charge  of  it?" 

"I  should  like  to  have  you  do  so,"  said  the  Secretary, 
smiling.  "  By-the-way,  how  old  are  you,  Jack?" 

"  Sixteen,  sir." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  an  officer  when  you  grow 
up?  I  think  we  need  just  such  men  as  you." 

"  Wouldn't  I,  though !  Jiminy!  I'd  like  to  more  than 
anything  else,  sir." 

"  Then  will  you  go  to  West  Point  if  I  give  you  an  ap- 
pointment?" 

"No.  15  —fire!"  cried  Jack.  When  the  report  died 
away,  he  replied: 

"Yes,  sir,  I  will,  if  my  father  will  let  me,  and  if  you 
don't  forget;  for  you  know,  sir,  I  won't  he  old  enough  to 
go  for  a  year  and  a  half  yet." 

"Your  father  just  told  me  lie  was  willing,  and  I  won't 
forget  you,  believe  me." 

Jack's  face  was  radiant  with  joy. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  much  obliged!  I'm  sure  I  can't  thank 
you  enough,  sir,  for  I  have  always  wanted  to  go  to  West 
Point  so  much,  and  become  an  officer.  Gosh !  Won't  I 
just  stuff  those  guns  with  grass!  Orderly,  ask  the  ser- 
geant whether  he  will  have  enough  powder  left  to  fire 
seventeen  more  guns  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
No.  17— fire  r 

The  orderly  reported  back  that  the  sergeant  had  only 
eight  extra  charges. 

"Go  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,"  said  Jack,  "  witli 
orders  to  send  a  dozen  charges  here  at  once." 

"But  what  is  the  grass  for,  Jack?"  Secretary  Gordon 
asked,  when  the  orderly  was  gone. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Jack,  the  color  deepening  in  his  cheeks, 
"  since  you  promised  to  give  me  an  appointment,  I  wanted 
to  give  you  a  line  salute,  and,  you  know,  a  wad  of  grass 
rammed  down  hard  on  top  of  the  powder  causes  a  much 
louder—  No.  19— fire .'" 


DOCTORING   WILD   ANIMALS. 

BY   BARNET  PHILLIPS. 

I  NEVER  felt  worse  in  my  life  than  I  did  for  a  hand- 
some young  tiger  whose  van  had  been  left  by  some 
oversight  during  the  night  too  close  to  the  hyena's 
cage.  The  tiger's  tail  hung  out  between  the  bars.  "  That's 
my  chance,"  yelled  the  hyena,  as  he  gave  a  vicious  snap. 
Then  there  was  a  tiger  with  only  a  stump  of  a  tail.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  sham  appendage  might  be  adjusted 
for  the  show  business;  but  the  trouble  was  to  find  any 
one  bold  enough  to  fix  a  manufactured  tail  on  to  a  tiger. 

Because  wild  animals  when  in  captivity  are  deprived 
of  exercise  there  are  many  mishaps.  Under  the  best 
conditions  monkey  mortality  is  very  large.  Monkeys 
usually  die  from  what  is  believed  to  be  consumption, 
but  it  is  the  want  of  exercise  which  brings  on  various 
complaints. 

The  claws  of  tigers  and  lions  when  they  live  in  cages 
grow  to  extraordinary  length,  and  these  claws  require 
constant  watching  and  clipping,  and  the  manicure  or 
pedicure  business  is  rather  troublesome.  Strong-cutting 
pincers  like  those  used  for  severing  telegraph  wires  are 
used. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  new  animal,  say  a  tiger, 
has  to  be  introduced  to  other  tigers,  because  three  or  four 
tigers  in  one  den,  if  it  is  large  enough,  get  along  better 
than  when  they  are  separated,  for  they  seem  to  enjoy 
each  other's  company.  When  such  an  introduction  takes 
place,  then  the  claws  of  all  the  old  occupants  of  the  cage 
are  clipped  short,  and  for  this  reason :  There  is  certain 
to  be  a  row,  but  the  new  animal,  having  long  claws  left 


him,  can  outscratch  the  others.  Just  as  soon  as  he  has 
settled  the  business,  the  whole  party  become  friends. 

Carnivorous  animals  suffer  at  times  from  toothache, 
and  they  show  it.  I  am  not  likely  to  be  very  amiable 
with  a  jumping  back  tooth,  and  we  are  not  to  expect 
a  lion  with  an  ulcerated  jaw  to  show  much  sweetness 
of  temper.  Lately  there  was  a  lion  who  in  feeding 
forced  a  splinter  of  bone  between  his  back  fangs.  The 
bit  of  bone  could  not  be  moved  with  a  toothpick.  It  was 
getting  to  be  a  very  serious  matter.  The  lion  was  tied 
up  securely,  a  chisel  and  mallet  were  used,  and  the  wedge 
of  bone  was  driven  out. 

The  former  superintendent  of  the  Central  Park  zoo- 
logical collection  in  New  York  had  to  act  as  dentist  for 
many  lions  and  tigers.  The  risk  of  chloroforming  the 
animals  was  considered  too  great.  The  big  brutes  were 
strapped  down,  and  the  forceps  were  used.  The  last  case 
was  that  of  the  largest  tiger  who  had  a  bad  tooth.  It 
took  a  dozen  men  with  ropes,  pulleys,  and  a  windlass  to 
tackle  him,  and  an  uncommonly  strong  man  extracted 
the  fang.  In  a  week  the  tiger  was  quite  well.  Did  he 
exhibit  any  gratitude?  Not  a  bit.  Maybe  I  ought  to  feel 
very  kindly  towards  my  dentist,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
do  not. 

The  giraffe  when  in  captivity  has  hoofs  which  grow 
out  of  all  proportion.  I  have  been  told  by  a  great 
African  hunter  that  in  following  giraffes,  and  notic- 
ing their  peculiar  rocking  gallop,  they  wore  their  hoofs 
down  very  close. 

The  ancients  had  a  belief  that  all  animals  knew  how 
to  cure  themselves  when  they  were  ill  or  suffering.  You 
will  find  in  the  books  that  when  the  mongoose,  the  cobra- 
killer,  is  bitten,  he  is  said  to  make  a  rush  for  a  certain 
kind  of  herb,  which  is  an  antidote  for  cobra  poison.  The 
best  modern  authorities  declare  this  to  be  all  nonsense. 
The  mongoose  is  too  quick  for  the  cobra,  and  is  probably 
never  bitten. 

Young  elephants  are  prone  to  inflammation  at  the  base 
of  their  tusks,  and  sometimes  have  trouble  with  their 
grinding  teeth.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  play  nurse  to 
a  sick  elephant.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  place  110  confidence  in  an  elephant.  Endowed  with 
amazing  intelligence,  he  is  utterly  deficient  in  amiability. 
An  animal  may  be  very  clever  and  exceedingly  treacher- 
ous, and  that  is  my  idea  about  the  general  run  of  ele- 
phants. I  even  advise  those  of  you  who  may  go  to  look 
at  the  big  brute  never  to  go  too  near  him  unless  his 
keeper  is  present. 

To  chloroform  an  elephant  is  an  impossible  task. 
Some  time  ago  a  young  elephant,  nine  years  old,  broke 
one  of  his  tusks,  and  had  the  biggest  kind  of  a  toothache. 
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[odoform  was  used,  and  gradually  the  pain  ceased.    There 

,,,  .,  e-,  er,  a  big  holi  tiad  to  be  -.topped.     Now 

,1  thai  ca\  n.\  with  -old  \\ould  have  cosl  a 

...         The  elephant    dentist    made  a    solid  car- 

,.  oul  i-r  pure  tin,  smeared  u  over  with  mastic,  and 

the   tap  of   a    hammer  drove    it    home,  and    so  there 
exists    today    a    lively   young    elephant   with  a  plugged 


A    "HIGH-FLYER." 

I'.V   .1     IIAKKY    ADAMS. 

rpo  make  the  "flyer"  yon   will   need  a   piece  of  thin 
1    sheet   tin,  zinc,  or  iron,  thai  ma.\    be  purchased  from 

a    tinsmith    for  a  feu   cents:    and   for   the  engine  a  linen- 
thread  spool,  a   piece  of  hard  \\ood  stick,  and  a  few  steel 

wire  nails  will   he  required. 

To  lie-in  with,  ohtain  an  empty  linen-thread  spool 
having  a  smooth  hole  through  it,  and  in  one  end  drive 
four  one-inch  steel  wire  nails  at  regular  distances  apart, 
so  as  to  form  the  corners  of  a  perfect  square;  drive  the 
nails  in  half-way,  then  Hie  the  heads  off,  and  the  spool 
will  appear  like  Fig.  1.  Next  get  a  round  hard-wood 
slide  seven  inches  long,  and  around  it,  two  inches  from 
one  end,  make  a  deep  cut  with  your  knife.  From  this 
cut  to  the  end  of  the  stick  shave  the  wood  away  so  it  will 
look  like  Fig.  3. 

These  two  parts  will  complete  the  engine,  and  the  next 
thin-  to  make  will  be  the  flyer.  Thin  sheet  zinc  will  he 
found  the  best  to  make  it  of;  and  having  obtained  a  piece, 
mark  on  it  with  a  compass  a  circle  live  inches  in  diam- 
eter: mark  two  lines  across  this  circle  from  edge  to  edge, 
at  right  angles,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  6. 

From  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  cut  a  pattern  in  the  form  of 
one  of  the  ears  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Lay  this  pattern  on  the 
zinc  so  that  one  of  the  lines  will  be  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  mark  the  shape  on  the  zinc ;  mark  the  other  three  ears 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  with  a  stout  pair  of  shears 
cut  out  the  flyer. 

In  the  centre  of  it  mala-  a  hole  large  enough  for  the 
small  end  of  the  stick  to  pass  through  it,  and  around  it 
make  four  small  holes  at  the  centre  of  each  ear,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  pins  on  the  spool. 

The  flyer  will  then  fit  over  the  stick  and  pins,  and  lay 
flat  on  top  of  the  spool;  bend  its  ears  with  your  lingers 
so  they  appear  like  the  propeller  blades  of  a  steam-boat, 
or  like  a  windmill,  and  it  will  then  be  ready  to  fly  (Fig.  2). 

When  bending  the  ears  they  must  be  arranged  so  that 
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the  edge  that  catches  the  wind  first  will  be  inclined  up- 
ward, as  otherwise  the  flyer,  instead  of  flying,  will  hug 
the  spool  tightly. 

Another  style  of  flyer  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  is  made 
of  a  circular  disk  of  zinc  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Make  the  five  holes  in  the  centre  fit  over  the  stick  and 
pins.  When  all  the  places  have  been  cut,  bend  the  ears 
down,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  and  when  flying  it  turn  it 
upside  down,  letting  the  ears  project  upwards. 

To  put  the  flyer  in  action,  take  the  stick  in  your  left 
hand,  and  over  the  small  end  of  it  place  the  spool,  against 
which  put  your  thumb,  to  keep  it  from  slipping.  Wind 
strong  cord  around  the  spool,  to  the  end  of  which 
a  button  is  fastened  to  keep  the  cord  from  slipping 
through  your  fingers;  on  top  of  the  spool  place  the 
flyer,  and  give  the  string  a  vigorous  pull,  at  the  same 
time  releasing  the  spool  with  your  thumb,  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  will  cause  the  flyer  to  revolve  rapidly, 
shoot  upwards,  and  sail  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  air,  slowly  descending  as  the  revolutions 
diminish. 

Larger  flyers  can  be  made  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to 
make  a  very  large  one  plant  a  post  in  the  ground,  having 
its  upper  end  reduced  to  form  a  shoulder,  as  explained  for 
the  small  stick.  Get  a  round  piece  of  wood  several  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  arrange  four  very  stout  steel  wire 
nails  in  the  top  of  it.  Make  a  tin  or  iron  flyer  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  use  a  piece  of  small 
clothes-line  or  cotton  line  to  spin  it  with. 

To  operate  it  wind  the  spool  with  the  rope,  and  have 
some  one  under  it  to  keep  it  from  slipping.  When  you 
are  ready  to  pull  the  rope,  place  the  flyer  on  the  pins,  and 
as  the  spool  is  released  give  the  rope  a  quick  strong  pull, 
and  the  flyer  will  rise. 
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SOMETHING    ABOUT  STEAM. 

HAT  is  steam  ?  If  you  look  in  the  Dictionary  you  will 
tind  that  it  defines  steam  as"  an  invisible, elastic,  gaseous 
fluid  generated  from  water  under  the  influence  of  beat."  I 
imagine  that  there  are  tliose  who  will  be  inclined  to  take  ex- 
ception to  the  word  "invisible"  contained  in  the  definition, 
claiming  that  they  can  see  steam  pouring  from  the  exhanst- 
pipes  on  buildings  in  which  strain-power  is  used,  and  from  the 
whistle-pipes  on  steamboats.  Nevertheless,  steam  is  invisible 
so  long  as  it  is  conlined.  To  prove  this  let  it  be  supposed  that 
we  pour  water  in  a  clear  glass  bottle  until  it  is  about  half  full. 
then  tightly  cork  it,  and  place  it  over  an  alcohol  lamp  allowing 
it  to  remain  there  until  the  water  can  be  seen  to  boil.  Now 
there  i>  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  steam  or  vapor  in  the 
bottle,  yet  we  know  that  all  the  space  above  the  level  of  the 
water  must  be  tilled  with  steam  because  the  water  is  boiling. 
Now  if  we  pull  out  the  cork  and  let  the  steam  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  it  will  turn  white  because  the  cold  air  will  condense 
it,  proving  that  what  some  have  mistaken  for  steam  is  only  :i 
mist  and  not  the  real  article.  This  condensed  steam  has  parted 
with  its  characteristics  as  steam,  and  instead  of  being  a  gaseous- 
fluid  it  is  simply  water  in  small  particles,  like  fog. 
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GASCONS  AND   GASCONADES. 

IK  days  gone  by  there  lay  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Fiance  the  province  ofGascony.  This  bas  now  Ijeen  divided 
into  lorn  sections,  which  are  known  as  the  departments  of 
Lamles,  Gers,  Arii'-ge,  and  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  containing,  it  is 
estimated,  no  less  than  a  million  inhabitants.  A  great  peculiar- 
ity of  these  natives  is  their  frequently  manifested  tendency  to 
boast,  and  so  strongly  developed  has  the  quality  of  the  blusterer 
lif.'ii  in  them  from  time  immemorial  that  ):r>tj  our  own  and  the 
French  language  have  been  enriched  by  words  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  province.  Thus  a  Gascou  is  set  down  in  the  dic- 
tionaries as  ii  "boaster  or  a  braggart;  a  vainglorious  person"; 
and  a  gasconade  in  English,  or  a  giincoiiiniile  in  French,  is  the 
name  niven  to  all  boastful,  vaunting  talk.  For  instance,  the 
dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
</iixi'iniii<iiti;  gives  as  an.  example:  "I!  dit  ijn'il  se  Jxittmit  contra 
t'l.r  Iniiiimi* :  c'tnt  line  gaacoiniaile" — i.  e.,  "He  says  he  would  light 
ten  men  :  'tis  a  gasconade'." 

Of  course,  however,  the  fame  of  gasconades  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  mere  flat  boasting  like  this,  but  on  the  intermixture 
of  wit  and  piquancy  with  the  most  prodigious  self-exaltation. 
The  following  are  some  examples  wo  have  met  with. 

A  Gascon  preacher  stopped  short  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  scratched  his  head;  nothing  would  come  out. 
"My  friends,"  said  he,  as  ho  walked  quietly  down  the  pulpit 
stairs— "  my  friends,  I  pity  you,  for  you  have  lost  a  tine  dis- 
course." 

A  young  Gascon  arrived  at  Paris  for  the  first  time.  It  was  in 
summer,  and  he  went  to  see  the  Tuileries  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival. When  he  saw  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  "Upon  my 
honor,"  said  In-,  "  I  like  it  vastly.  Methinks  I  see  the  back  of 
my  father's  stables." 

A  Gascon  officer  hearing  some  one  celebrating  the  exploits  of 
a  Prince  who,  in  an  assault  upon  a  town,  had  killed  six  men  with 
his  own  hand,  "  Hah!"  said  he,  "I  would  have  you  to  know  that 
the  very  mattresses  I  sleep  upon  are  stuffed  with  nothing  else 
but  the  whiskers  of  those  whom  I  have  sent  to  slumber  in  the 
other  world !" 

A  I  iascon,  in  proof  of  his  nobility,  asserted  that  in  his  father's 
castle  they  used  no  other  firewood  but  the  batons  of  the  different 
marechals  of  France  of  his  family. 


MAKING  THE   BEST   OF  FAILURE. 

TO  make  the  best  of  one's  failure  and  mistakes  is  at  once  one 
of  the  rarest  and  greatest  of  gifts.  To  realize-  that  one  is 
face  to  face  with  failure  and  to  present  a  smiling  visage  to  dis- 
appointment destroys  to  a  great  extent  the  sting  thereof.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  characters  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
loved  for  his  sweet  simplicity  and  for  his  exquisite  self-denial, 
v  Inrh  qualities  have  reared  for  him  an  enduring  monument  of 
esteem  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  career,  was 
Charles  Lamb,  and  to  him  in  no  small  measure  was  granted  this 
gift.  He  was  quick  to  realize  his  failures,  and  by  his  attitude 
toward  them  completely  disarmed  criticism. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  habit  in  this  regard,  there  is  told  an 
nnp'sing  story  of  how  he  hissed  his  own  farce  at  its  first  presen- 
tation. The  farce,  according  to  report,  was  wofnlly  devoid  of 
humor,  and  so  undrauiatic  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  production 
on  the  stage.  There  was  much  in  it  of  value.  Lamb  could 
hardly  write  anything  that  had  not  the  literary  quality,  but  it 
•was,  as  a  farce,  unmistakably  a  failure.  Lamb  was  present,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  performance,  when  it  was  evident  that 
sue. 'ess  was  out  of  the  question,  his  friends  were  horrified  at 
a  \  inleiit  outbreak  of  hissing  from  one  corner  of  the  auditorium. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  hissing  auditor  was  none  other 
than  Lamb  himself,  and  when,  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  oil  the 
first  scene,  he  was  asked  for  his  motive  in  starting  the  storm  of 
disapprobation,  he  stammered  out: 

••  1— I  was  af-fuf-fraid  they  t-tuk-took  me  t-to  bub-he  the 
author." 

For  such  a  man  surely  this  could  be  no  real  defeat. 


LITTLE  ADA  ()c/io  is  about  to  subscribe  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE). 
"  Mamma,  how  shall  I  send  the  money  ?': 

MAMMA.  "Just  put  the  bill  in  with  the  letter,  dear,  and  seal 
it  up." 

LITTLE  ADA.  "Why,  mamma,  you  can't  do  that!  Don't  you 
know  all  the  signs  say, '  Post  uo  Bills.'  " 


MAID  OF   THE   LEGION   OF    HONOR.* 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

DID  yon  happen  to  hear  the  other  day 
How  France  had  sent  to  a  little  maid 
Her  gift  of  gifts,  for  which  brave  men  pray; 

A  child  of  ten,  who,  unafraid, 
IJeady  and  steady,  and  full  of  nerve 

Faced  a  danger,  and  did  a  deed, 
One  day  last  summer,  that  well  may  serve 
As  a  lesson  of  valor  for  all  to  heed  .' 

This  dear  little  Jenny  was  by  herself 

Picking  th6  berries  that,  ripe  and  sweet, 
Grew  high  on  the  rocks  which  shelf  on  shelf 

Made  steps  for  the   nimble  and  fearless   feet. 
Down  below  were  the  narrow  lines 

That  marked  a  path  for  the  rushing  cars, 
Speeding  along,  with  many  a  throng, 

Under  the  sky,  by  sun  and  stars. 

Oh!  but  the  berries  were  ripe  and  sweet, 

And  the  small  brown  fingers  stained  and  red, 
She  picked  them  merrily,  paused  to  eat, 

The  sun-bonnet  slipped  from  the  curly  head; 
Something  fluttered  the  little  heart, 

A  stir,  a  rustle,  a  puff  of  smoke! 
The  trestle  on  fire!      With   sudden  start 

From  her  holiday  pleasure  the  child  awoke. 

It  was  time  for  the  train,  and  far  away 

Its  faint,  fine  whistle  her  quick  ear  caught! 
There  wasn't  a  second  to  lose,  to  stay, 

For  the  hesitant  process  of  slow-paced  thought. 
The  trestle  on  fire!  the  coming  train, 

Packed  with  people,  would  plunge  beneath 
To  tin'  yawning  gulf!     The  child's  quick  Inaiu 

Leaped  to  the  rescue  as  sword  from  she.iil  . 

Swift  as  the  flash  of  the  fiery  death, 

Jenny  of  Milford  took  her  stand, 
Tore  her  petticoat  oft"  in  a  breath, 

A  scarlet  flag  in  her  sturdy  hand. 
Bound  the  bend,  the  engineer, 

Eye  on  the  watch,  would  see  it  float; 
Hers  was  the  chance!     She  lifted  clear 

Cry  on  cry  from  her  shrill  young  throat. 

Well,  this  is  the  rest  of  it!     Just  in  time 

The  train  was  stopped,  by  the  length  of  itself, 
And   women  and  men  poured  out  to  climb 

To  Jenny's  perch  on  the  rocky  shelf. 
Hugged  her,  kissed  her,  paled  to  the  lips, 

As  they  saw  the  woe  of  the  might  have  been, 
And  some  went  home  on  the  ocean  ships, 

And  remembered  our  bit  of  a  heroine. 

The  great  World's  Fair  is  over  and  done, 

The  pure  White  City  we  see  no  more, 
But  Jenny,  taller,  a  twelvemonth  gone, 

Runs  to  open  her  father's  door. 
A  messenger  waits  wilh  a  packet  sealed; 

The  medal  that,  won  at  the  point  of  the  lance, 
Men  wear  as  the  lily  upon   the  shield, 

"The  Legion  of  Honor," 'tis  hers,  from  France. 

*  Jenny  Creek,  of  Milford,  Ohio,  has  receiver!  from  France  a  gold  medal  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honur,  a  tribute  tor  her  heroism  in  saving  a 
World's  Fair  train  last  summer.  Detaila  were  published  iu  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  May  28, 1S94. 
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SAMMY'S    WOKDEUFUL    I'OP. 

THINGS  TRY  To  I'ATHI  HIM. 

DEAR  MR.  Enni.l:,       \  new  boy  has  moved  ill  across t  he  street . 
Tlieiv,  1  meant  to  talk  about  the  weather  a  little  anil  say 
1  hope,!  you   are  enjoying   good   health  lirst,  but   it  sli|i]ieil  Dill 
about  tlie   liny  before   I   thought.     The   boy's   name   is  Samuel 
Taylor  Hopkins.     Ma  says  I'm  so  abrupt. 

Since  Samuel  Taylor  Hopkins  moved  lien-  \ve've  visited -with 

each  other  a  g I  ileal.     Ma  Innkeil  at  him  the  lirst  ilay,  ami  I 

heanl  her  tell  I'a  that  lie  was  a  "quite  ordinary-looking  boy." 
She  was  right,  too, 'cause  lie's  got  two  legs,  ami  two  arms,  and 
one  head,  and  ears  ami  eyes  ami  a  nose,  and  such  things,  just 
like  any  other  boy.  He's  about  my  size,  but  I  think  I'm  a  little 
Stouter  than  be  is,  and  I  don't  notice  how  he's  any  smarter  than 
me.  But  he's  got  a  I'a.  that  just  beats  any  man  1  ever  beard  of. 
Yes.  sir;  I  never  heard  of  anything  like  it.  .Sammy  lias  been  tell- 
ing me  about  him. 

I  heard  Ma  telling  I'a  that  she  'n'll  like  to  know  something 
about  those  Ilopkinses  people  'fore  she  let  me  "sociate  ton  much 
\MI  h  Sammy;  but.  if  she  wants  to  know  about  Mr.  Hopkins  she 
just  oiiuht  In  talk  with  Sammy.  Sammy  calls  his  father  Pop. 

••  I  hie  day  1'op."  say  s  Sammy  to  me  yesterday,  '•  was  crossing  a 
field  when  the  lightning  got  after  him.  I  mean  chain-lightning 
— course  nobody  would  pay  any  'tension  to  any  other  kind. 
Well,  the.  lightning  knew  P.ip,  and  it  knew  it  had  got  to  In-  aw- 
ful sly;  so  it  sneaked  up  behind  him  and  tired  oil'  a  big  thunder 
to  'tract  his  'tension,  and  then  it.  went  for  Pop  on  the  .jump.  lint 
Pop  was  ready  for  it,  ami  he  just  hopped  to  one  side,  and  by 
went  the  lightning,  all  red-hot,  and  si/xling,  and  slam  into  the 
ground  it  went,  rippit y -snort,  and  tore  up  a  big  hole,  as  if  a  ele- 
phant had  put  his  head  down  and  gone,  to  rooting  like  a  pig. 
Well,  this  made  the  lightning  pretty  mad,  and  it  rose  np  and 
n-enl  for  1'np  again,  zizzi  g  and  jnmpity-jmnp,  and  chased  him 
all  over  the  tip-Id,  thundering  all  the  time  and  raining  pitchforks 
tines  downward;  but  Pop  dodged  it  every  time,  and  at  last  the 
lightning  got,  all  tired  mil  and  disgusted,  and  snorted  oil'  into  .1 
barbed-win-  fence  and  rattled  along  down  it.  throwing  up  red- 
hot  barbs  in  a  cloud  just  like  grass  'hove  a,  lawn-mower.  This 
was  twenty  years  ago,  a  ml  the  lightning  ain't  never  tackled  Pop 
IIP  •  more." 

Sammy's  grammar  is  awful.     I  guess  he  has  always  dodged 

grammar  at  .school,  like  his  Pop  did  the  light  niug. 

••  I  don't  sei-  how  your  Pop  could  I!PP  it,"  I  said. 

"Oh,"  says  Sammy.  ••  '(ain't  nothing  for  Pop.    'Sides,  lightning 

ain't  so  awful  quick — I  believe  I  could  dodge  it  myself  if  I  knew 

it   was  coming.      (M'coursp-   if  it   sneaked  np  on   me  and  jumped 

out  sudden  •without  saying  a  word, prob'ly  it  would  get  me;  but 

if  it  will  play  fair  1  ain't  a  feared  of  it.      Lightning  ain't  got  any 

legs    -that's  what  holds  it  back.      Kankerrnos  an-  the  things  for 

quickness.    They've  got   plenty  of  b-gs  and  a  tail  as  big  as  a  iire- 

hose  to  1 st   themselves  with.     AY  la- ii  Pop  was  in  Australia  a 

thick  of  kankerroos  took  after  him.  He  was  afoot,  and  he 
thought  at  last  IIP-  was  done  for.  lie  knew  they  could  run  faster 
than  he  could,  and  he  knew  it  wouldn't  dp.  auy  good  to  dodge 
'eru,  'cause  they  would  svv  itch  their  tails  round  side-ways  and  hit 


him  when  thej  went  by.  They  .'am.-  I'or  him  on  their  fastest 
jump,  slapping  their  tails  down  s..  it  made  the  ground  shake, 
and  Pop  saw  he'd  got  to  stir  hisself.  So  he  just  begun  to  turn 

liand-.springs.  one  after  another,  end-over-end,  Ilippily  -Hop,  bllZ- 
yity-bu//..  twenty  feet  at  every  turn,  and  in  ten  minutes  lie 
looked  back  and'couldn't  see  a  kaukerroo  ill  sight." 

Sammy  means  kanjerroo.  He's  always  turned  hand-springs 
when  he's  seen  his  natural-history  lesson  bounding  towards  him, 
I  guess. 

\,,u  if  von  print  this,  Mr.  l-'.ditor.  I'll  write  you  some  more 
about  Sammy's  Pop.  because  1  Know  lots  more.  And  I  lieai 
Sammy  hollering  now.  and  1  guess  he  wants  to  tell  me  another 
So.  y. PIUS  truly  .  ^^^_=_____  ll.VKKY. 

TOMMY   TODDLER'S   DREAM. 

BY   JOHN    KENDRICK   BANGS. 

I  HAD  a  fearful  dream  one  night. 
I  dreamt   1  was  a  man. 
My  face  it  was  an  awful  sight, 

lli-cause  a  beard  of  tan 
Did  cover  up  my  cheek  so  white, 
And  down   my  chin   it  ran. 

I  wore  a  shiny  beaver  hat 

Just  like  my  father  wears. 
I  had  a  great  big  silk  cravat, 

And,  oh,  such  lots  of  cares! 
So  heavy  were  my  troubles  that 

I'd  two  or  three  gray  hairs. 

The  queerest  thing  about  it,  though, 

I'd  still  my  toddling  walk. 
No  matter  where  I'd  wish  to  go, 

My  feet  my  step  would  balk ; 
And  when  I'd  try  to  speak,  d'you  know, 

I  spoke  in  baby-talk! 

Then  everybody  laughed  at  me, 

And  I — I  lipped  and  cried; 
Arid  then  their  horrid  mean  old  glee 

Made  me  so  mortified 
I  rushed  up  in   the  nursery 

And  locked  myself  inside. 

I  slammed  the  door — 'twas  made  of  oak — 
With  all  my  might,  and  main; 

So   hard   I  slammed  it  that  it  broke 
A  part  of  it.  in    twain. 

And  then  I  howled  till  I  awoke 
And  changed  to  me,  again. 

That's  why  now'days  I  always  cry 

As  loudly  as  I  can. 
Why  tears  flow  from  my  great  blue  eye 

Like  gravy  from  a  pan, 
When  anybody    says  that    I 

'M  a  pretty  little  man  ! 


CAVSE    FOR    THANKS. 

WILLIE  .Si.lM.sdN.  "  Mamma,  the,  Sunday-school  teacher  says 
we  should  all  try  to  be  as  spotless  as  we  can.  Is  that  the  right 
way  in  be 

Mi;s.  SI.I.MSIIX.  "  Certainly,  Willie." 

\Yii.i.ii:   SLIM-SOX   (thoughtfully).  "Then   I'm   glad  I'm  not   a 


A   POSSIBLE   REASON- 
WILLIE.   ••  Isn't  the  Nile  one  of  the  oldest  known  rivers  in  the 

world  .'" 

THAI  HF.K.   "  Yes.  'Willie.      Why  do  you  ask?" 

\Yn.Lii:.   ''Oh,  nothing  !  only  I  was  wondering  if  that  wasn't 

why  it  wasn't  called  the  Juvenile." 


JAI-K.   '•  Do  you  know  why  the  tramps  go  over  the  bridge  in- 
stead of  the  ferry  .'" 

FKI.H.   "  l.p'p-anse  they  have  no  money." 

JACK.  "Xo  ;   they're  afraid  to  get  too  near  the  water." 
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THE     NORTH     POLE     DISCOVERED. 


ONE    OF  THE   OLD   SAILOR'S    YARN'S. 
BY  W.  .T.  HENDERSON'. 


IT  was  one  of  those  beautiful  mild 
morning's  of  which  there  are  so 
m;my  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 
A  moderately  brisk  wind  was  blow- 
ing   off   shore,  and   the  Old   Sailor 
was  sitting-  in   his  favorite  place  at 
the  end  of  the  pier,  gazing  out  over 
the  ocean.      There  was  not  a  white- 
cap  in  sight,  but  the  vessels   which 
were  passing  were  going  at   a  fine 
rate  of  speed.     The  two  boys  were 
standing  at  the  inshore  end 
of  the    pier    for    some  time 
before  they  noticed  that  the 
Old  Sailor  was  there.    When 
they  saw  him  they  felt  sure 
that  he  must  be  looking  at 
some  vessel  which  would  re- 
mind him  of  one  of  his  nu- 
merous experiences  at   sea. 
So  they  ran  down  the  pier 
and    greeted    him     with    a 
cheery      "Good  -  morning." 
As    usual,  without   turning 
his    head,    or    appearing   to 
be    aware  of    the    fact   that 
they  were  near  him, 
the    Old     Sailor    in- 
dulged in   one  of   his 
quiet      laughs,      and 
said,      "Waal,      and 
how's  the  wind    this 
niornin'  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said 
Henry,  "that  it's 
pretty  nearly  due 
west." 

"Werry  good," 
said  the  Old  Sailor, 
"an1  it  are  just 
about  that,  w'ich  the 
same  it  are  a  werry 
good  wind  for  eiiy 
wessel  wot's  goin' 
down  this  here 
coast." 

He  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  contin- 
ued to  stare  out  on 


the  ocean.  The  boys 
watched  him  for  a  few 
moments,  and  finally  lit- 
tle George,  who  could  not 
restrain  his  impatience, 
said,"  We  thought  maybe 
you  might  see  something 
that  would  remind  you 
of  something." 

"  W'ich  the  sameldo," 
said  the  Old  Sailor. 

"Then  maybe  you 
wouldn't  mind  telling  us 
what  it  is?" 

"  W'ich  the  same  I  also 
would  not,"  answered  the 
Old  Sailor.  "  Mebbe  if 
you  was  to  look  the  right 
way  you  might  see  a  ship 
somethin'  oncommon." 

Both  boys  looked 
around  the  circle  of  blue 
water  that  spread  before 
them,  and  cried  out  at 
once,  "  I  see  it!" 

The  Old  Sailor  indulged 
in  another  of  his  hearty 
but  silent  laughs,  and 
then  said,  "  Wot  are  it?" 

"It  is  a  full  -  rigged 
ship,"  said  Henry,  "with 
high  top  sides,  topgallant 
poop  and  forecastle,  tum- 
bling-home sides,  and  a 
white  stripe  with  false 
ports  painted  in.  Her  fly- 
ing-jib-boom is  sprung, 
and  has  a  bend  in  it  like 
our  school  teacher's  nose. 
She  has  old-fashioned  sin- 
gle top -sails,  and  her 
spanker  has  three  new 
cloths  in  it.  She  is  bound 
south,  about  four  miles 
off  shore,  and  is  doing 
about  seven  knots  an 
hour." 

The  Old  Sailor,  for  the 
first  time,  turned  his 
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.;i,l    ;m,i  ,          ,i  ,n  expression  of  admira 


tion. 

••  \\';i;il.  m\    VOUng    friend.  you'll    lie    :i    bloomin'   sailor 

iifoiv   \,.ur  mother;  hut   durin'  tin-  course  o'  my   life   I 

Seen  a  good   man)    f<      •  Ot   could  Stan'  on  a   beach    an' 

Salt,    W'ich    tin1    same    on    board    ship    couldn't     tell    u 
n'spike  from  a  slush  bucket.       Howsumever,  I  s'pose 
t    are  no  more  Ilian    WOt's  I"  I"1  expected  after   licarin'   so 
yarns.       Waal,  thill    is   Hie    werry   ship   wot    I     were 
lookin'   at.  an'   she    reminds    me    o'   a    WOyage   wot    I    tooli 

al  .....  i    thirty   years  ago,  w'ich   the  same  time  I   got  int(, 
werry   high   latitoods.       Fact   is.  there  ain't  no  higher  lati 
toods  than    wot    I    got   to." 

"Latitude    ends   at    the   North    Pole,  doesn't    it  '."  asked 
1  lenry. 

"Waal,"  said  the  Old  Sailor,  ignoring  the  question, 
"blow  me  for  pickles  if  this  ain't  the  werry  way  wot  it 
happened.  1  were  shipped  as  seeond  mate  onto  a  wessel 
railed  the  Hh-hiniifil  Millc,  whirl]  the  same  she  were  the 
identical  pieter  of  that  wessel  wot  you  see  out  yonder. 
This  'ere  Skim  ini'il  Mi  lie  were  a  sort  o'  a  whaler  an'  trader 
nn\i.i|.  I  s'pose  they  called  her  SL'i  ill  ini'il  MilL:  'cos  she 
were  such  hloomin'  poor  quality.  Her  business  were  to 
run  up  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  where  she  killed 
whales  when  she  saw  whales,  caught,  seals  when  there 
wen-  any.  an'  traded  with  the  Eskimos  for  all  kinds  of 
truck  when  there  were  nothin'  else  to  do.  I  shipped 
onto  her,  'cos  havin'  been  up  north  oncet  I  were  liable  to 
git  the  artic  fever  oncet  in  a  while.  Everybody  does 
wot's  ever  been  up  there  oncet.  The  perfiklers  of  our 
woyage  north  ain't  no  sort  of  consekence,  so  I'll  just 
jump  over  all  wot  happened  till  we  got  'way  up  near 
the  north  end  of  Smith  Sound.  We'd  got  a  few  whales 
an'  seals,  an'  done  a  good  (leal  of  tradin',  an'  the  Cap- 
tain were  thinkin'  o'  turnin'  his  head  south;  but,  bless 
your  heart,  <>n<>  of  the  howlin'est  gales  wol  ever  blowed 
just  bu'st  right  out  o'  the  south.  Pack  ice  an'  floes  came 
tumblin'  up  with  it,  an'  there  weren't  nothin'  for  us  to 
do  'ceptin'  to  turn  tail  an'  run  fur  the  north'ard.  We 
ran  fur  two  days  an'  two  nights,  an'  then,  while  it  were 
inv  watch  below,  smash-bang!  the  ship  went  plum  into 
a  iceberg.  I  were  out  o'  my  bunk  an'  on  deck  just  ill 
time  to  tumble  into  a  boat  an'  git  away  from  the  ship's 
side,  when  she  rolled  over  like  a  dog  goin'  to  sleep  an' 
went  down.  There  was  six  men  in  that  boat  besides  me, 
an'  we  drifted  fur  three  days.  At  the  end  o'  that  time. 
not  wishing  to  make  you  feel  bad.  I  will  say,  fur  short, 
that  there  were  only  one  man  in  that  boat,  an'  he  were 
me.  I  tried  to  git  to  the  south,  but  it  war  not  no  good; 
so,  seein'  open  water  to  the  north'ard,  I  let  the  boat  go 
that  way,  hopin'  as  how  I  might  find  a  Eskimo  willage 
somewhere  or  other,  an'  git  dogs  an'  a  sled  to  take  me 
south  to  a  settlement.  I  kep'  on  goin'  north  for  about 
five  days,  an'  then  the  ice  shut  in  all  around  me,  an'  the 
fust  thing  1  kuowed  my  boat  got  nipped  an'  were 
smashed  into  kindlin'  wood.  So  sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I, 
'There  bein'  no  water  'ceptin'  ice,  an'  no  boat  'ceptin' 
splinters,  I  reckon  as  how  I  got  to  git  out  an'  walk,  w'ich 
the  same  it  would  be  better  for  skatinV  Now,  if  I  could 
'a'  seen  any  shore  somewhere  I  s'pose  I  would  V  gone 
ashore,  but  whichever  way  I  looked  I  couldn't  see  nothin' 
'cept  ice.  There  were  a  good  deal  more  ice  nor  I  want. 
I'd;  'cos  why,  such  perwisions  as  I  had  would  'a'  kep'  just 
as  well  without  it.  So  1  started  ahead,  or  prehaps  I 
ought  to  say  a  fool.,  not  knowin'  werry  well  w'ich  way  1 
were  goin'.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  I  were  goin' 
north  all  the  time.  I  s'pose  I  needn't  tell  ye  that  the 
weather  were  putty  consid'ahle  cool,  SO  I  kep'  inovin' 
pretty  rapid  for  to  keep  my  blood  warm.  I  camped  out 
on  the  ice  the  fust  night,  an'  woke  up  in  the  mornin'  so 
slit!'  that  I  almost  cracked  when  I  tried  to  git  up.  When 
I  finally  did  git  up,  wot  do  you  s'pose  I  saw  ' 

"  What!"  asked  both  boys. 


"Why.  I  were  alloal  on  a  big  ice  Hoc  'bout  a  hundred 
yards  square,  an'  there  were  water  all  around  me. 
'  Waal,'  sex  I  to  myself,  sen  1.  '  I  was  oncel  alloat  on  a, 
iceberg',  but.  if  were  bound  south,  an'  1  don't  know  wot 
ua\  this  "ere  Hoe  is  a  goin'-.  howsumever,  it  don't  make 
no  (lill'erence  wol  way  il  are  goin'.  'cos  I  can't  go  no 
other.'  'Lone-  toward  night  all  kinds  of  birds  lit.  on  my 
Hoc.  an"  some  of  'em  lil  on  me.  I  druv  'em  away,  'cos 
why,  I  kin  slan'  a  good  deal,  but  I'm  Mowed  if  I'll  be  a 
chicken  coop  fur  snipe.  The  nex'  mornin'  when  I  woke 
up,  an'  got  the  slill'ness  out  o'  my  joints,  I  took  a  look 
around.  1  were  still  at  sea.  us  you  might  say,  an'  'peared 
likely  to  stay  there.  An'  wot  do  you  s'pose  I  found  sit- 
I  in  on  my  Hoe  ?" 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  said  Henry. 

"A  hloomin'  big  seal,"  said  the  Old  Sailor,  "w'ich  the 
same,  when  I  looked  at  him,  he  wunk  one  eye  at  me,  an' 
uaui;ed  one  of  his  flippers.  Then  he  puts  his  head  down 
on  the  ice,  an'  begins  to  cry  like  a  baby.  Nex'  he  sits 
up  on  his  tail,  hoists  his  head  up  into  the  air,  an'  makes 
a  melancholic  noise  with  his  mouth  like  he  thought  he 
were  a  bloomin'  opera-singer.  Sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I, 
'  That  there  seal  are  crazy.'  Putty  soon  the  seal  com- 
menced crawliii'  towards  me.  I  didn't  like  the  way  he 
were  actin',  so  I  backed  off.  The  more  I  backed  off,  the 
more  he  come  on.  So  sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I,  'It  are  g'ot 
to  be  a  game  of  tag  between  me  an'  this  'ere  fish.'  Sure 
enough,  that's  wot  it  were,  'cos  he  chased  me  around  that 
(here  Hoe  fur  about  two  hours,  till  I  got  so  bloomin'  tired 
I  couldn't  stand  up  no  more.  So,  seein'  as  how  I  couldn't 
stand  ii]i,  I  fell  down,  an'  then  that  there  measly  seal 
come  wohblin'  along  the  ice  an'  gave  me  a  boost  with  his 
nose,  an'  shoved  me  right  into  the  water.  Great  guns! 
but  it  were  cold.  O'  course  I  went  down,  an'  when  I 
came  up  the  seal  were  alongside  o'  me.  Fust  thing  I 
knowed  he  dived  down  under  me,  an'  come  up  so  I  was 
sitthv  astraddle  o'  his  back.  Just  as  soon  as  he  found 
me  there  he  started  oil'  across  the  sea  at  a  ten-knot  gait. 
O'  course  there  were  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  hang 
on.  I  couldn't  see  nothin'  at  all  'ceptin'  white  spray, 
wot  flew  around  me  like  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Byrne- by  I 
got  sort  o'  dizzy,  an'  all  1  could  do  was  to  shut  my  eyes 
an'  try  to  stick  011  the  seal's  back,  'cos  ef  I  fell  off  I'd  git 
drownded.  Well,  how  long  we  kep'  agoin'  I  don't  know. 
All  I  know  is  that  after  a  while  we  fetched  up  all  on  a 
suddent — that  is  to  say,  I  he  seal  did.  He  stopped,  an'  I 
went  sailiii'  up'ards  into  the  air,  an'  lit  on  my  back  on 
dry  land.  I  were  stunned  for  a  minute,  but  I  were  woke 
up  by  a  voice  sayin'  to  me,  '  We^l,  who  in  thunder  are 
you?' 

"I  looked  up,  an'  saw  a  feller  sittin'  on  a  rock  sinokin' 
a  pipe.  He  were  not  putty  to  look  at.  He  had  a  sort  o' 
pale  greenish-yaller  hair,  ail'  whiskers  o'  a  similar  consti 
tootion  wot  stuck  out  all  round  his  face  like  the  whiskers 
on  a  jack-in-the-box.  His  nose  had  been  broken,  an'  one 
o'  his  eyes  had  a  droop  to  it  like  a  flag  when  there  ain't 
no  wind.  Soon  as  I  could  git  my  breath  I  answered  him, 
an'  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I, 

'  'I'm  the  second  mate  o'  the  ship  Skimmed  Milk.' 

"  'Wot!'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he;  'are  there  a  ship  up  here?' 
'  'No, 'sez  I  to  him,  sez  I;   'she  are  down  there,'  w'ich 
the  same  I  pointed  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

'  '  oh  !'  sez  he  to  me,  '  I  feel  better.      I  don't  want  no- 
body comin'  up  here  to  steal  my  pole.' 
•  '  Wot  pole?'  sez  I. 
' '  The  one  up  yonder,'  sez  he. 

"I  looked  w'ere  he  pointed,  an'  saw  a  tall  Hag-staff 
with  the  English  flag  flying  on  it.  I  didn't  see  no  rea- 
son why  any  one  should  want  to  steal  that  pole.  But  not 
wishin'  to  be  disagreeable,  I  sez  to  him: 

'  There  ain't  nobody  comin'  but  me,  an'  I  wouldn't 
'a'  come  if  I  could  'a'  helped  it;  but  that  there  bloomin' 
seal,  after  cloin'  some  circus  tricks,  shoved  me  into  the 
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water,  dropped  me  on  liis  back,  an'  brung  me  here 
whether  I  wanted  to  be  brung  or  not.  That  are  tlie 
most  perticklerest  seal  I  ever  saw.' 

•'  '  Oh,'  sez  he,  laughin',  '  that  are  my  trained  seal.' 

"  '  Did  you  train  him  yourself.1' 

"'No,'sez  he.  'He  were  a  trained  seal  in  a  Amer- 
ican circus.  He  were  bein'  took  to  London  with  the 
show,  an'  he  were  kep'  in  a  tank  on  deck.  One  day  in  a 
gale  a  big-  sea  came  aboard  the  ship  an'  washed  him  over- 
board. The  minute  he  struck  the  ocean  lie.  made  a  bee- 
line  for  his  own  home  up  near  Lady  Franklin  Bay.' 

"  '  Where  did  you  git  him?' 

"  '  I  ran  acrost  him  in  that  bay  on  my  way  up  here, 
an'  I  knowed  him  by  his  tricks,  'cos  I'd  seen  him  in  the 
show  in  New  York.  He  are  a  werry  useful  animal,  are 
that  seal,  an'  anylhiu'  wot  he  finds  adrift  he  brings  right 
in  to  me.' 

"  '  You  'ain't  told  me  who  you  was  yet.' 

"  '  Oh,'  sez  the  man,  '  I'm  just  a  plain  every-day  sailor- 
man  like  yourself.' 

"  '  How  did  you  git  here?' 

"'That's  wot  I    don't  tell,' sez  he,  lookin'  werry  cun 


nin  . 

"  '  An'  do  you  live  here?" 


"  '  Yes,'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  '  I  live  here  all  the  year 
round,  right  on  this  little  island;  an'  mind  you,  it  ain't 
near  so  bad  as  you  might  think.  It  are  not  near  so  cold 
as  it  are  five  hundred  miles  further  south,  an'  the  fish  in' 
an'  shootiif  is  bully.' 

"  'Still,'  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I,  '  I  don't  see  why  you  stay 
here.' 

"  '  Oh,'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  '  I  don't  dan-  go  away.' 
"  'Why  not?'  sez  I. 

""Cos,'  sez  he,  'if  I  did,  somebody  would  come  an' 
steal  my  pole.' 

"  '  Why,'  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I,  '  I  don't  see  nothin'  wonder- 
ful about  that  there  pole.  Wot  for  should  anybody  want 
to  steal  it?' 

"  'Why,  blow  me!'  sez  he;  '  that  are  the  North  Pole.' 
"  'Waal,'  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I,  'you  don't  expect  an  old 
sailor  like  me  to  b'lieve  that  the  pole  are  really  a  stick 
stickin'  up  out  o'  the  end  o'  the  earth,  do  you?' 

"  '  Oil  no,'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  laughin',  '  that  stick  ain't 
the  pole.  That's  a  stick  I  stuck  into  the  spot  where  the 
pole  is  so  as  to  h'ist  the  English  flag  over  it,  an'  claim  the 
discovery  in  her  Majesty's  name.' 

"'Waal,  now  that  you've  discovered  it,' sez  I,  '  why 
don't  you  go  home  an'  tell  about  it?' 

"  '  How  kin  I?'  sez  he.  '  Soon  as  I  go  away  some  oth- 
er feller  like  you  will  come  up  here  an'  steal  the  North 
Pole  from  me.' 

"'Why,' sez  I  to  him,  sez  I,  'if  you  were  gone  an'  I 
was  here  alone,  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  better  off  than  you 
was  afore  I  come.' 

"  'That's  all  right,' sez  he;  'but  how  were  I  to  know 
that  a  whole  boatload  of  men  wouldn't  come  here  some 
.day  an'  find  this  pole?' 

"  '  Then  wot  are  you  goin'  to  do?' 

"'I'm  goin'  to  stay  right  here,  hold  on  to  this  pole, 
•an'  keep  the  English  flag  a-flyin'  over  it  till  somebody 
comes  an'  finds  me  here.' 

"'  Waal,'  sez  I,  'it  seems  to  me  that  somebody  has 
jjome  an'  found  you  here.' 

"  'An'  will  you  play  square  an'  go  back  an'  tell  folks 
that  John  B.  Smith,  of  Yarmouth,  has  discovered  the 
north  pole,  an'  is  a-holdin'  on  to  it  for  all  he's  worth?' 

"'You  kin  bet  your  entire  possessions,' sez  I  to  him, 
sez  I,  '  that  if  ever  I  git  back  to  a  place  where  there's  less 
latitood  an'  more  longitood  than  there  is  up  here,  where 
there  is  all  the  latitood  you  kin  git  an'  'ain't  no  longitood 
at  all,  I'll  send  somebody  up  to  find  you.' 

"'Waal,'  sez  he,  'there  won't  be  no  trouble  about 
your  gittin'  back.' 


"  With  that  he  whistles  two  or  three  times,  an'  the  seal 
came  swimmin'  up,  an'  wunk  his  eye  an'  shook  his  flip- 
per at  him. 

"  'Go  git  the  boat,' sez  he  to  the  seal,  sez  he. 

"The  seal  swum  away,  an'  then  I  sez  to  John  B.  Smith, 
sez  I, 

'  Pivhaps  you   wouldn't   mind  givin'  me    some  dry 
clothes.' 

"Waal,  to  make  the  story  short,  he  fixed  me  out  with 
dry  clothes,  an'  then  the  seal  came  swimmin'  round,  tow- 
in'  a  good-sized  yawl-boat.  John  B.  Smith  an'  me  loaded 
her  with  perwisions,  an'  then  I  got  aboard.  I  shook 
hands  with  Smith,  an'  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I,  'Good-by;  an'  I 
hope  no  one  will  steal  your  pole  while  you  are  asleep.' 

"'Good-by,'  sez  he.  'Be  sure  you  send  up  a  relief 
party.' 

"  '  I  jumped  into  the  boat,  an'  off  the  seal  went,  towin' 
me  to  the  south  at  a  twelve-knot  ga.it.  He  never  let  up 
on  towin'  me  till  we  come  in  sight  o'  a  whaler  in  Smith 
Sound.  Then  the  bloomiii'  seal  wouldn't  go  no  further, 
an'  he  wouldn't  let  me  take  the  boat.  So  I  got  out  an' 
walked  across  the  ice,  an'  waved  my  coat  till  the  ship 
saw  me  an'  sent  a  boat  for  me,  an'  that's  the  way  I  got 
back  from  the  north  pole." 

"  And  did  you  send  a  relief  party?"  asked  Henry. 

"Waal,  I  been  tellin'  this  story  ever  since  I  got  back; 
but  do  you  know  wot?" 

"Well,  what?" said  Henry. 

"I  can't  git  nobody  to  b'lieve  me." 

And  shaking  his  head  mournfully  the  Old  Sailor  walk- 
ed slowly  away. 


"  PIGGY." 

BY   LILLIE  HAMILTON   FRENCH. 

NO  one  ever  understood  why  Piggy  loved  Mrs.  Bare- 
back. For  though  she  was  jet  black,  had  long 
slender  yellow  legs,  wore  a  big  red  comb  on  the  very  top 
of  her  head,  and  laid  better  eggs  than  any  other  hen  in 
the  garrison,  she  had  never  been  considered  interesting. 
Yet  Piggy,  for  all  that,  had  chosen  her  as  favorite.  This, 
too,  in  the  days  when  the  Chaplain's  barn-yard  at  West 
Point  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory,  and  Piggy  was  chief 
in  the  hearts  of  all  hendom.  When,  too,  there  was  no 
other  rooster  like  him  anywhere  along  the  Hudson. 

To  an  ordinary  bird  his  name  might  have  been  an  af- 
fliction. But  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  this  noble  fellow- 
bore  it,  even  when  he  remembered  it  had  been  given  for  a 
greedy  habit  of  early  youth — one  long  since  overcome. 
As  for  me,  I  would  change  the  name  now  for  you  if  I 
could,  except  that,  ugly  as  it  is,  it  was  as  well  known  and 
as  famous  as  that  of  the  Superintendent  himself.  Ask 
any  old  soldier,  indeed,  who  lived  there  in  those  days, 
and  he  will  nod  his  head  and  tell  you  that  he  knew  Pig- 
gy well. 

Of  course  they  all  knew  him — brave  Piggy,  who,  when 
the  hens  in  early  spring  lay  about  in  the  grass  gazing  up 
at  him  as  he  stood  there  among  them,  the  sunbeams  play- 
ing over  his  glossy  back,  the  wind  blowing  the  long 
black  curved  feathers  of  his  tail  this  way  and  that,  his 
red  comb  falling  to  one  side  like  the  cap  of  a  soldier,  his 
eves  full  of  brightness,  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
great  General  on  horseback,  lofty  plumed  and  be-sabred, 
gazing-  calmly  about  on  a  multitude  assembled  in  his 
honor ! 

It  was  in  early  summer,  in  fact,  the  cadets  had  just  be- 
gun to  wear  their  white  trousers,  when  Piggy  and  Mrs. 
Bareback  first  met.  The  hour  was  that  of  the  chickens' 
noontide  rest.  They  were  all  drawn  up  in  squads,  dozing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  wall.  Edith,  the  Chaplain's  daugh- 
ter, opening  the  gate  with  a  click,  walked  in,  and  taking 
a  black  hen  from  under  her  arm  placed  it  on  the  ground. 
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Tln'i  -  0          •  •        eep    I'or   I  In-    liens   that    .lay.       Thej 

aer  c-urinn>I\ .  making  I  liat  mysterious 
rumbling  sound  chickens  always  make  \vln>n  startled. 
Mi-  *  in"  hen,  however,  spoke  lirst  '  Blacli  Spanish,  us 
I'm  alive,"  she  said.  "Will  we  ne\er  In-  i-id  <>f  tli.-it 

IS    I'amih  .-"       With    that    she  sprang    liercelval    Mrs. 

lian-iiack     i'T  tin-  new-comer  was  iniiic  other  than  Mrs. 

ll.-ireliack  ln-i-si-ll'      tln-ii  evei'J   other  ln-ii  sprang  too. 

Hail  Mrs.  I'.arcliark  shown  a  spirit,  of  dec.  irn  in  al  this 
time,  She  uould  liavi-  loii!/lil  them  all.  or  else  alloued 
tin-in  to  chase  her  away.  What  she  did  was  so  startling 

ii  upset  all  the  (radii  ions  of  the  barn-yard. 

Piu'gy.    YOU    must    know,  hail    all    this   time   been   stand 

ing  like  a  sentinel  straight,  tall,  and  silent  by  the  wall. 

lie  was  ih< I.v  one-  iii  the  yard  who  had  not  changed 

his  position.  He  considered  it  beneath  bis  dignity  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  hens.  Mrs.  Han-back  saw 

him.  Indeed,  from  the  tin f  her  entrance  she  had  not 

been  able  to  take  her  eyes  from  off  him.  With  one  bound 
she  escaped  her  tormentors,  with  the  air  of  never  having 
noticed  their  presence,  left  the  hens  to  themselves,  and 
fell  crouching-  at  Piggy's  feet. 

"  It's  the  most  disgraceful  thing  I  ever  heard  of."  said 
Mrs.  ( ira\  lien,  turning- angrily  away.  "I  never  expect- 
ed to  live  to  see  such  a  performance.  I  trust  none  of  my 
chickens  were  looking1."  All  the  other  hens  followed,  or 
pretended  to  scratch  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Pig-g-y  bad  given  a  little  start,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  at  Mrs.  Bareback  crouching  at  his  feet. 

"Can't  I  stay  by  you?"  she  said,  gazing-  up  into  his 
face.  "  You  are  so  beautiful,  not  like  any  one  else  I  ever 
saw." 

Poor  Pig-g-y !  This  bit  of  flattery  turned  his  head.  He 
had  not  intended  until  then  to  take  any  sides,  for  roosters 
are  not  supposed  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  bens. 
But  Mrs.  Bareback  had  appealed  to  him  in  a  way  no  other 
ben  had  ever  done.  She  made  him  feel  quite  like  an- 
other rooster.  He  thought  he  could  do  anything.  He 
IJCJMII  to  strut  about,  as  she  still  crouched  before  him, 
lit'ling-  his  feet  up  from  the  ground  and  drawing  in  his 
toes  as  he  stepped,  as  if  he  thought  he  was  really  walking- 
on  air.  Mrs.  Bareback's  reign  had  begun. 

There  was  very  little  in  the  way  of  devotion  or  folly, 
after  this.  Piggy  neglected  for  her  sake.  For  in  a  short 
space  of  time  he  discovered  she  was  no  ordinary  hen. 
She  demanded  incessant  attention.  She  was  so  nervous, 
so  timid,  and  so  helpless,  she  had  to  be  constantly  watched 
and  as  constantly  amused.  When  she  first  went,  as  the 
hens  are  obliged  to  do,  alone  to  her  nest  every  morning, 
she  would  try  half  a  dozen  places,  jumping  otf  each  of 
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POOR  PIGGT!     THIS  BIT  OF  FLATTERY  ITHNED  ins  HEAD. 


THEN    SOMETHING    BLACK    WAS    SEEN    FLYISfi    WILDLY    ABOUT. 

them  as  though  something  had  frightened  her  out  of  her 
wits,  or  she  would  rush  down  stairs  when  her  egg  was 
laid,  not  cackling  as  hens  have  done  since  the  world  be- 
gan, but.  screaming  like  some  one  in  hysterics,  and  Hying 
from  one  side  of  the  yard  to  the  other,  bumping  into 
everything.  She  told  Piggy  she  was  "too  nervous  to 
see." 

Had  Piggy  been  like  any  other  rooster  he  would  have 
left  Mrs.  Bareback  alone — saying  to  himself,  perhaps,  that 
no  rooster  need  ever  expect  to  understand  the  ways  of  a 
hen,  and  that  certainly  it  was  not  his  place  to  try.  In- 
stead of  that,  however,  when  he  heard  her  screaming  and 
saw  her  flying  about,  he  always  began  scratching  very 
rapidly  and  excitedly  in  one  place,  just  as  nurses  tap  on 
windows  when  a  baby  cries.  "Deary  me,"  he  would 
say,  "what  a  beautiful  thing  this  is!  I  never  dreamed 
of  anything  so  nice.  I  wonder  if  any  one  happens  to 
know."  This  would  surely  arouse  the  curiosity  of  Mrs. 
JSarehack,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  gratify  it  she  forgot 
her  late  nervousness.  She  was  sure  to  come  and  see 
what  Piggy  bad,  which  made  him  scratch  harder  than 
ever,  talking  all  the  time,  until  finally  he  led  her  off  on 
the  bill  top,  where  the  air  was  better,  and  she  became 
quiet. 

After  seeing  Mrs.  Bareback  in  a  few  of  her  nervous 
attacks,  Piggy,  no  doubt  to  avoid  others  like 
them,  began  a  habit  he  always  continued, 
of  going  up  stairs  in  the  hay-loft  with  her 
when  she  went  there  in  the  morning.  He 
would  stop  and  scratch  on  every  step  as 
he  went,  jumping,  not  flying,  from  one  step 
to  the  other.  His  voice,  of  course,  was 
never  still  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Bareback 
needed  constant  change  and  diversion. 
Once  upstairs,  Piggy  would  sit  beside  her 
on  the  nest,  she  looking  even  more  nervous, 
and  he  doing  his  very  best  to  entertain  her. 
The  Chaplain's  daughter,  who  was  always 
about  the  yard  and  the  barn  with  her 
chickens,  tried  often  to  hear  what  Piggy 
was  saying,  but  she  never  was  able  to  un- 
derstand exactly  ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be 
repeating  only  gentle  nothing's,  but  his 
voice,  as  he  u  tie  red  them,  was  so  tender  she 
never  forgot  it  all  her  life.  They  laughed 
at  her  indoors  when  she  spoke  of  it,  but 
clever  people  often  do  laugh  at  children 
whose  wisdom  is  beyond  them. 
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Once  Mrs.  Bareback  chose  to  lay  her  eggs  under  the 
barn  floor.  It  was  the  most  difficult  place  to  reach  she 
could  possibly  have  chosen— such  an  amount  of  squeez- 
ing arid  pushing,  it  tired  one  out  to  watch  her  go  in.  As 
she  liked  the  place,  however,  she  was,  of  course,  allowed 
to  have  it.  Mrs.  Bareback,  like  many  weak  creatures, 
always  had  her  way  in  everything.  When  she  began  to 
cluck,  and  it  was  known  in  the  barn-yard  that  she  was 
going  to  sit,  great  excitement  prevailed.  "I  never 
thought,"  said  Mrs.  Greyhen,  "that  one  of  that  Black 
Spanish  family  could  ever  keep  still  long  enough  to  do  a 
sensible  thing." 

Piggy  was  overjoyed.  He  never  thought  of  the  dig- 
nity^of  a  rooster,  but  squeezed  himself  under  the  barn 
floor  every  day,  and  sat  by  her  for  a  little  time.  When 
she  came  out  he  was  always  there  to  scratch  for  her, 
giving  her  the  best  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  yard. 
"It  was  so  important,"  he  told  her,  "that  sitting  hens 
should  be  cared  for."  He  seemed,  so  far  as  one  could 
gather,  for  a  rooster  so  reserved  as  he  with  every  one  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Bareback,  to  be  altogether  absorbed  in  thought 
for  her  and  the  chickens  that  were  coming.  When  at 
noon  the  other  hens  were  sleeping  near  him  by  the  wall, 
he  never  lay  down  as  they  did,  but  stood  straight,  drop- 
ping his  head  a  little.  Every  now  and  then  he  w.mld 
raise  it  suddenly  and  proudly  as  he  looked  about  with  a 
murmuring  sound.  The  hens,  when  he  did  this,  supposed 
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every  way  to  induce  the  black  hen  to  go  back  to  her  nest. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  crawl  under  the  barn  floor, 
and  sit  there  himself  for  a  time.  No  one  had  ever  heard 
of  a  rooster  doing  that  before.  But  Mrs.  Bareback  was 
not  to  be  persuaded. 

"You  don't  seem  to  understand,"  she  said  to  Piggy, 
"that  hens  of  my  family  seldom  sit.  I  only  did  it  to 
oblige  you.  You  wouldn't  ask  me  again  if  you  knew 
how  it  made  me  feel.  Why,  when  I  was  there  in  the 
dark,  and  heard  all  you  roosters  crowing  outside,  it  made 
my  back  ache  and  set  shivers  up  and  down  my  spine,  for 
I  could  tell  just  how  you  all  looked,  strolling  about  in  the 
barn-yard  as  if  you  owned  everything  and  hadn't  a  care 
in  the  world.  I  shall  certainly  fly  out  of  my  skin  if  I 
had  to  stay  on  those  eggs  another  minute."  Mrs.  Bare- 
back's  language  was  not  always  good,  but  then  this  was 
the  longest  speech  she  ever  made. 

Such  conduct  created  great  scandal  in  the  barn-yard. 
Mrs.  Greyhen  thought  the  world  must  be  going  to  de- 
struction. "I  declare,"  she  said,  angrily,  "when  I  see 
that  Black  Spanish  -creature  tearing  about  the  yard, 
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he  had  seen  some  bird  flying  overhead,  or  was  watching 
to  see  how  far  the  sun  had  travelled  in  the  sky.  Those 
who  knew  him  better,  however,  understood  very  well 
that  he  was  thinking  of  other  and  more  important  affairs 
— of  those  proud,  happy  days  that  were  to  come,  when  he 
would  be  scratching  for  Mrs.  Bareback  and  the  chickens. 

Three  days  before  they  were  to  appear  Edith  was  sit- 
ting on  the  stone  wall.  The  cow  was  lying  in  the  shadow 
of  the  barn  chewing  her  cud.  The  day  was  so  warm  110 
leaf  of  the  willow-tree  stirred.  There  was  not  a  sound  any- 
where. Every  hen  and  rooster  lying  together  near  the 
wall  was  sound  asleep.  Piggy  awake,  but  dreaming,  was 
probably  the  only  one  present  giving  a  thought  to  Mrs. 
Bareback.  His  thoughts  were  not  those  of  anxiety,  for 
he  had  seen  and  talked  to  her  that  very  day.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  scream.  Every  one  started.  Then  something 
black  emerging  from  the  barn  was  seen  flying  wildly 
about,  bumpity -bump against  everything — cows,  chickens, 
wheelbarrow,  as  if  pursued  by  dreadful  horrors.  No  one 
knew  what  had  happened,  except  Edith  and  Piggy.  They 
understood  in  one  moment  that  Mrs.  Bareback,  overcome 
by  the  heat,  had  deserted  her  nest. 

Edith  could   have  cried.      As   for  Piggy,  he   tried   in 
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ning  'pis  she  does,  I'm  out  of  all  patience!      A   hen  i>( 
herage,  too!     Older  than  Pij         •        ery  one  knows,  and 

to   make   .'ill   llial    fuss  ; and  chickens,  when    it's 

S  lighting  airainst." 

Sonic  of  llic  young  roosters  said  il   was  a  chicken  heart 
cci   thin",1  In  do      sitting  Ot)    eggs,   when    lhal    was  ihe  busi- 

ness   of   hens.     The\    thought,    too,    I'ige-y   omjht    to   be 

wearing  his  sister's  leathers,  instead  of  his  spill's.  But 
these  were  the  roosters  who  crowed  loudly  when  l'i^'j\ 
was  nol  lookimj.  and  w  ho  a  1  ways  ran  a  Way  when  he  was. 

The  young  pullets  said  nothing,  hut,  eaeh  of  them 
thought  ln>\\  different^  she  would  have  hehaveil  liad 
she  onh  been  in  Mrs  n.ireback's  place. 

|Vjj\  listened  to  nothing  thai  any  one  said,  and  he 
never  swerved  in  his  devotion  to  Mrs.  Bareback.  At  the 
same  time  he  said  to  himself  once  or  twice  that  he  thought 
lie  must  he  gelling  tired,  for  the  barn-yard  suddenly 
seemed  to  he  but  a  stupid  sort  of  place  to  live  in.  There 
were  SO  many  chickens  always  under  his  feet,  and  the 
other  roosters  were  such  cowards,  and  lie  felt  he  must 
have  a  change.  That  may  have  been  because  his  pa 
tience  had  been  so  tried.  People  always  do  want  a 
change  after  that. 

So  one  lovely  morning,  when  the  air  was  line  and  the 
sk\  was  blue  and  the  wind  blew  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. Piggy  went  off  to  see  the  world.  He  began  by 
Hying  on  to  the  top  of  the  fence  and  down  on  the  road 
thai  ran  by  the  Superintendent's  back  yard.  The  Super- 
intendent's rooster  happened  also  to  be  out  that  morning, 
having  just  walked  through  the  gate  behind  a  cart  some 
soldiers  were  driving. 

Piggy  did  not  go  any  farther  on  his  journey  that  day. 
Indeed,  there  began  a  battle,  for  him  that  was  fiercer  anil 

e    bloody    than    any    Ihe    British    ever    fought  about 

those  historic  hills  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Piggy's  reputation  was  made  at  once.  The  cadets  be- 
gan to  ask  about  him.  The  boys  laughed  knowingly 
when  they  mentioned  him.  The  soldiers,  too,  when  they 
raked  the  gravel  paths  011  Saturday  pointed  over  the  fence 
and  winked  at  each  other  about  the  Chaplain's  rooster 
strolling  about  the  yard.  ''  He's  game,"  they  said. 

Piggy  began  to  disappear  very  often,  and  often  looked 
very  badly  when  he  came  back,  as  though  he  had 
scratched  his  head  in  some  bushes  or  something.  Edith 
never  understood  it,  until  she  found  him  one  day  in  the 
hay-loft  all  tattered  and  torn,  like  a  warrior  fresh  from 
battle,  and  expecting  to  die  there  alone.  The  real  secret 
was  out.  Piggy,  gentle  and  patient  as  he  was  to  Mrs. 
Bareback,  was  yet  the  very  best  fighter  at  the  post. 

Mrs.  Bareback  never  paid  him  a  visit.  Her  nerves, 
perhaps,  were  not  strong  enough,  or  perhaps  she  had  not 
the  time,  she  gave  so  much  of  it  to  a  young  cock  who 
took  her  oil'  by  the  willow-tree  and  scratched  for  her  all 
day.  Mrs.  Bareback  was  never  nervous  with  him.  He 
would  have  left  her  if  she  had  been.  She  never  talked 
of  Piggy,  and  she  looked  very  frightened  when  he  walked 
into  the  barn-yard  again  well  and  strong  as  ever.  Mrs. 
Bareback  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  Hew  up  to  him, 
crouching  at.  his  feet,  as  she  had  done  on  the  day  they 
first  met.  Piggy  looked  down  at  her  as  he  too  had  done 
at  that  time,  but  witli  very  different  feelings.  He  did  not 
scold  or  reproach  her.  Scolding  weak  creatures  never 
does  them  any  good.  He  made  the  other  rooster  run 
away  like  a  coward,  though,  while  she  was  looking  on. 

Airs.  Bareback  was  not  quite  sure  what  he  would  do  to 
her  after  that.  So  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  said  :  "  How 
funny  it  is  to  see  a  roosler  when  he  runs  away!  You 
are  so  big  and  so  beautiful,  though,  I  think  we  are  all 
just  a  little  liil  afraid  of  you." 

Which  pleased  Piggy  so  much  that  he  began  to  scratch 
again,  as  he  had  done  before.  Afterwards,  when  they 
had  walked  about  a  little,  he  did  ask  her  why  she  had 
gone  about  so  much  with  other  roosters. 


••  \Vnal  could  1  dor"  she  said.  "You  neglected  me  so 
loii".-.  I  never  knew  where  you  were." 

Which  made  l'i^g\  feel  it  had  all  been  his  fault,  and 
that  he  had  been  a  brule,  and  I  hat  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  be  gentler  than  ever  lo  Mrs.  P.areback  to  make 
up  for  having  made  her  unhappy,  as  he  had  clone  by  his 
liegleci 

Summer  went,  and  then  came  one  of  the  coldest  win- 
ters ever  known  on  the  Hudson,  freezing  the  river  and 
covering  Ihe  hills  with  dee])  snow.  In  the  Chaplain's 
barn-yard  there  was  no  longer  any  air  of  pleasure.  The 
chickens,  with  necks  drawn  in  and  feathers  rutHed,  crowd- 
ed together  on  their  roosts  and  sat  still  all  day.  There 
was  no  crowing  and  no  scratching,  and  an  egg,  when  it 
was  laid,  was  apt,  when  found,  to  be  broken  open  with  the 
cold.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was  high 
and  the  icicles  on  the  barn  roof  melted  enough  to  drip 
dow  11  on  the  snow  beneath,  the  chickens  went  out  for  an 
hour  or  two,  more  than  happy  if  they  could  get  into  the 
cow's  stall  for  a  few  minutes'  scratching  and  warmth.  It 
made  them  more  comfortable  to  see  her  breath  while  she 
stood  chewing  her  cud,  just  as  she  had  done  in  those  far- 
oil'  summer  days.  But  nothing  made  life  really  bright 
for  them. 

On  the  coldest  day  of  all  that  cold  winter  .Mrs.  Bare- 
back insisted  on  laying  her  egg  very  late  in  the  al'ier 
noon.  She  chose  a  nest  by  the  door  of  the  coo]).  Then 
she  ran  screaming  about  the  garden  for  a  little,  as  she  had 
done  in  summer,  Piggy  going  after  her  through  the 
snow-drifts  in  his  brave,  gentle  way.  She  refused  to  go 
back  and  keep  her  egg  warm,  though  Piggy  had  sat  there 
beside  her.  lie  let  her  go  up  on  the  roost  without  him; 
she  said  she  was  shivering  and  had  to  go.  She  made 
herself  a,  warm  place  between  two  roosters,  and  was  quite 
the  most  comfortable  hen  in  the  coop.  Piggy  staid  down 
by  the  nest. 

The  cold  sometimes  plays  strange  tricks  with  roosters, 
filling  their  heads  with  sweet  and  lovely  visions.  It  must 
have  done  some  such  thing  with  Piggy  that  night,  keep- 
ing him  there  by  that  egg,  dreaming  all  through  the  dark 
hours  of  those  other  eggs  Mrs.  Bareback  had  deserted  in 
the  summer,  and  the  little  chickens  he  had  hoped  to  have. 
For  in  the  morning,  when  the  Chaplain's  daughter  went 
there,  she  found  Piggy  still  over  Mrs.  Bareback's  egg 
with  wings  outspread,  stone  dead. 


THE   BICYCLE  IN   WAI!. 

BY  JOHN   PRESTON  TRUE. 

IT  is  worth  while  to  think  that  full  2000  years  ago 
warfa ring-men  deemed  the  ability  to  "get  there"  on 
short  notice  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  they  have 
not  changed  their  minds  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  days  of  gunpowder  and  good  roads  simply  made  it 
important  to  have  more  men  and  less  horses,  so  Napoleon 
used  to  transfer  his  men  from  point  to  point  by  coaches, 
saving  their  legs  for  use  in  the  charge  and  field  manoeu- 
vres. Then  came  the  age  of  steam ;  and  troops  are  now 
massed  by  railroad  where  railroads  run. 

But  through  it,  all,  from  before  the  time  of  Xerxes  un- 
til the  year  1880,  or  thereabouts,  the  scout,  the  despatch- 
bearei\  the  raider,  who  harries  the  camp  in  the  night,  have 
all  by  preference  gone  on  horse,  mule,  or  camel  back. 

It  was  true  that  the  beasts  would  break  down,  or  eat 
something  harmful,  or  find  no  water  when  water  was 
spc  eia.lly  desirable,  leaving  the  rider  to  go  on  foot  or  take 
root  where  he  was.  As  warfare  1500  years  ago  was  quite  like 
Sioux  warfare  now,  so  far  as  results  to  the  captured  were 
concerned,  little  accidents  like  that  had  unpleasant  re- 
sults as  a  rule.  And  even  now,  while  a  captured  mes- 
senger in  civilized  war  has  no  great  peril  of  his  own  to 
face,  the  failure  to  carry  his  message  through  may  cause 
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the  death  of  some  thousands  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  all 
because  of  a  foundered  horse. 

So  men  of  war  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  some  im- 
provement in  rapid  transit;  and  since  the  winged  men 
that  Peter  Wilkins  saw  have  not  been  seen  by  any  one 
else — to  my  knowledge— and  flying-machines  have  not  yet 
become  fashionable,  they  have  begun  to  take  up  seriously 
our  new  device — the  safety  bicycle.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  us  to  argue  the  matter  as  to  the  value  of  this 
scheme.  Most  boys,  and  girls  too,  know  that  it  is 
less  work  to  wheel  six  miles  than  to  walk  one,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  difference  in  time  per  mile.  But  you  may 
not  know  that  one  of  our  Generals  tested  the  matter  quite 
recently,  and  sent  a  troop  of  men,  laden  with  rifles, 
blankets,  etc.,  for  a  march  of  an  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes;  and  those  men  covered  in  that  time  space  which 
to  cover  on  foot  would  have  taken  at  least  five  hours. 
On  foot  they  would  have  been  about  ready  to  camp. 
Awheel  they  would  have  gone  as  much  further,  with 
pleasure.  Then,  too,  you  have  all  read  of  that  despatch, 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  carried  for  a  thousand  miles 
through  mud  and  rain  and  the  wildest  weather  by  relay 
riders,  awheel,  just  to  show  what  the  wheel  could  do.  No 
war  courier  is  ever  likely  to  meet  worse  weather.  And 
all  these  things  have  set  the  soldiers  thinking. 

So  now  we  lind  that  across  the  sea,  where  great  armies 
are  the  rule,  the  wheel  is  being  tested  in  every  possible 
way  with  a  view  to  its  use  when  war-time  comes  again. 

England  leads,  as  is  natural,  since  there  is  where  cycling 
had  its  practical  beginning.  She  now  has  a  body  of  cv- 
clists  in  her  standing  army  amounting  to  more  than 
5000  men.  Every  spring,  when  the  volunteer  drills  take 
place,  and  the  sham  battles  fill  the  air  with  powder  smoke, 
these  cyclists  are  out  in  force,  scurrying  oil'  with  com- 
mands, scouting  far  ahead  of  the  troops  for  ambushments, 
tapping  hostile  telegraph  wires,  patrolling  the  roads 
whence  spies  may  come,  or  Hinging  themselves  in  a  body 
into  some  advance  post. 

Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany  are  now 
using  the  wheel,  but  as  yet  only  experimentally  as  Italy 
is.  None  of  these  nations  are  as  devoted  to  athletic 
sports  as  the  English  are,  which  in  a  measure  accounts  for 
their  more  cautious  advance  in  the  use  of  the  cycle.  This 
is  natural.  It  cost  Germany  an  army  before  she  learned 
the  lesson  not  to  storm  a  post  in  solid  column  in  these 
days  of  rapid  fire.  Then  they  learned  that  lesson  for 
all  time.  It  may  cost  some  nation  another  army  in  order 
to  take  to  heart  the  fact  that  10,000  men  awheel  on  a  good 
road  can  shoot  across  country,  along  by-roads,  and  far  from 
railroads,  and  in  a  day  fall  on  their  enemy's  rear  or  most 
vital  point,  like  a  falcon  swooping  from  an  eyrie,  safe, 
sixty  miles  away.  If  need  be  they  could  fight  their  battle, 
blow  up  the  bridge,  tunnel,  arsenal,  or  what  not,  and  be 
back  in  their  own  lines  before  another  sunset.  It  was 
but  the  other  day — to  be  accurate,  on  May  5, 1894 — that  in 
a  road  race  in  Massachusetts  twenty-one  riders  covered 
the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  in  less  than  1  hour 
15  minutes  10  seconds,  which  had  till  then  been  the  record 
time;  a  score  of  others  were  but  a  few  seconds  later  com- 
ing in;  and  if  our  country  were  in  danger,  and  as  aroused 
as  it  was  in  1861,  60,000  strong,  speedy  wheelmen  could  he 
ready  for  their  rifles  within  a  week,  and  would  be  ready, 
unless  we  are  made  of  different  stuff  from  what  I  think. 

In  our  own  country  there  has  not  been  that  need  of 
the  military  wheel  "  since  there  was  a  wheel"  as  has 
been  apparent  in  countries  across  the  seas.  Neverthe- 
less, "in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war"  is  a  good  old 
maxim,  and  by  way  of  a  beginning  the  United  States 
military  post  of  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  has  a  detachment 
equipped  with  Columbias.  Texas  contemplates  adding 
two  cycle  companies  to  the  militia,  and  I  am  told  that 
Connecticut  already  uses  the  bicycle  in  that  connection. 
We  may  yet  see  regiments  of  flying  infantry  dusting 


down  the  road  to  quell  riotous  strikes  among  some  of 
our  imported  citizens,  while  in  Boston  we  have  ahvadv 
mounted  our  park  police. 

Finally,  during  my  investigations,  I  have  come  across 
no  less  than  three  different  books  of  regulations  for  bi- 
cycle drill,  including  bugle-calls,  suitable  for  military 
use;  and  on  "Lexington  day  "  I  found  fully  20,000  wheel- 
men whirling  around  Concord,  or  following  the  route 
taken  by  the  British  troops  a  trifle  over  100  years  ago. 
Combine  the  books  and  the  wheelmen  on  another  such 
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occasion  as  happened  then,  and  the  red-coated  soldiery 
would  find  retreat  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  they  did 
at  Isandula. 

Would  they  not?  Let  us  see.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  a 
probable  case  and  its  results  to  both  parties  concerned. 
History  repeats  itself,  hut  is  not  yet  independent  of  science. 
War  had  been  declared.  For  reasons  —  who  knows  ? 
Twenty  transatlantic  steamers  with  40,000  troops  aboard 
were  rising  into  sight,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  had 
felt  their  way  with  cautious  casts  of  the  lead  across  the 
sands  of  that  shallow  shore  on  that  calm  and  sunny  day. 
Broadside  on  they  swung.  Prompt  to  the  minute  a  host 
of  surf-boats  dropped  into  the  water,  already  filled  with 
scarlet-clad  soldiery,  while  over  the  bows  of  a  hundred 
of  them  scowled  here  the  round  black  bore  of  a  rapid-fire 
shell  gun,  there  the  grim  honeycomb  of  a  Gatling.  And 
our  army — where  is  it?  Twenty-eight  thousand  in  all, 
in  round  numbers,  scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas,  hurry- 
ing' to  a  focus  as  fast  as  steam  can  carry.  What  can  be 
done? 

There  is  a  gray-headed  man  in  civil  life  who  thinks  he 
knows.  He  is  not  a  soldier.  He  was  but  a  boy  in  1861, 
and  he  is  as  full  of  enthusiasm  now  as  then.  He  is  the 
secretary  of  the  "  L.  A.  W." — the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen. 

It  is  a  great  organization — greatest  in  being  composed 
of  enthusiastic,  muscular  young  fellows,  to  whom  open- 
air  life  is  a  passion,  muscular  work  a  delight,  hursts  of 
speed  and  daring  to  the  verge  of  recklessness  a  matter  of 
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keenest  pleasure  as  a  joy  longed  for,  because  tasted  at  not 
tuo  frequent  intervals.  These  are  tlic  men  \vlio  need  to  be, 
held  back,  not  hounded  forward;  and  to  them  the  Seen* 
larv  is  telegraphing,  with  the  consent  of  the  government 
at  Washington.  And  not  merely  to  them,  for  the  greater 
army  of  the  "  n nattached  "  is  just  as  ready,  just  as  eager, 
and  needs  hut  the  sending  of  the  modern  war  arrow  from 
chin  In  clan,  from  club  to  club,  as  has  been  already  done 
during  the  past  week  in  anticipation.  Now  the  hour  lias 
come.  New  Jersey's  2200  League  men  have  about  all  turn- 
ed out,  for  the  danger  has  come  home  to  them.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  have  sent  full  5000  each,  racing  by 
trains  that  have  the  right  of  way.  Tracks  beyond  Long 
Branch  have  been  promptly  torn  up,  culverts  blown  up. 
and  made  impassable  generally  by  ready-witted  section- 
men,  and  the  enemy  must  do  their  marching  by  fool- 
power. 

Every  L.A.W.  man  who  did  not  own  a  rifle  or  a  duck- 
ing-gun has  got  one  now.  Educated  and  intelligent, 
many  of  them  college-bred,  they4  know  that  they  are  no 
match  standing  rank  to  rank  with  drilled  soldiery;  but 
that  same  independence  of  drill  is  a  useful  adjunct  to 
guerilla  warfare;  each  man  has  his  own  duty  to  do,  and 
needs  no  officer  to  watch  that  he  does  it.  What  they 
have  to  do  is  not  to  fight,  but  to  harass,  to  delay;  and  all 
night  long  messages  are  carried,  orchards  are  levelled, 
shade  trees  converted  into  abatis,  knolls  that  flank  or  en- 
filade the  road  are  crowned  with  rifle-pits  and  ramparts, 
perhaps  armed  with  quaker-guns,  and  the  sun  rises  on  a 
different  scene.  For  a  space  beyond  Freehold  the  red- 
clad  outposts  are  finding  it  expedient  to 
fall  back.  They  have  only  gone  so  faras 
yet.  They  can  shoot  as  straight  as  any 
one,  but  it  is  inharmonious  to  be  looking 
out  for  a  sharp-shooter  on  one  side  and 
have  a  bullet  bore  through  a  comrade 
from  the  other  side,  especially  before 
breakfast.  Out  swarm  the  enemy  like 
angry  hornets,  but  only  to  find  some  3000 
to  jifion  spots  of  smoke  around  them  at 
as  many  different  points  of  the  compass, 
with  a  confusing  cross-tire  of  lead  buzz- 
ing in.  There  is  no  one  point  important 
enough  to  warrant  a  direct  advance;  yet 
this  business  must  be  Mopped  at  once,  and 
their  General  wrathfully  signs  to  his 
bugler. 

"Skirmishers  forward!''  rings  the  or- 
der, and  out  they  come,  as  active  as  mon- 
keys, and  backward,  ever  backward,  retire 
the  men  they  march  against.  They  will 
not  be  caught;  they  will  not  cease  from 
stinging;  they  know  that  theirs  is  the 
duty  of  gaining  timi' :  and  they  are  do- 


ing it.  In  their  rear  whole  train  loads  of  comrades  are 
hurrying  forward.  The  New  Jersey  Road  Book  is  in 
every  Captain's  hands;  and  when  the  men  at  the  front 
grow  weary  or  run  out  of  cartridges,  it  is  but  to  spring  to 
saddle  and  speed  away  for  an  hour,  and  they  are  far  be- 
yond safety-line,  fresh  men  taking  up  their  work.  What 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  face  of  this  ?  Not  much. 
Nor  can  men  exist  without  sleep,  nor  fight  battles  with 
rifles  without  cartridges,  and  sucli  battles  use  up  the  cop- 
per cases  fast.  HV  make  them.  They  have  to  carry  their 
supplies.  Our  stock  is  unlimited.  Theirs  is  not.  Long 
before  the  spires  of  Trenton  rise  to  view  they  find  that 
they  must  have  re-enforcements  even  to  hold  their  own 
ground. 

They  had  forgotten  that  the  men  of  1801  were  not 
yet  dead,  and  that  the  sons  of  the  men  who  were  at 
Winchester  were  as  ready  as  their  fathers  were  to  send 
an  enemy  "  whirling."  Presently  that  enemy  discovers 
something  of  importance  —  that  occasionally  the  bullets 
come  in  volleys,  that  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  Union 
blue  appears.  The  regulars  have  at  last  got  here,  and  the 
game  is  up. 

The  Secretary  has  lived  in  the  telegraph  office  for  the 
last  clay  or  two.  He  has  hardly  slept  at  all.  Now  he 
slings  his  hat  through  the  window,  whence  it  sails  down 
half  a  dozen  stories  and  crowns  a  telegraph  pole,  while  its 
owner  goes  down  by  elevator,  and  takes  a  bee-line  for 
home.  He  has  done  his  duty.  The  rest  of  the  war  is  for 
professional  hands;  and  the  hands — and  hearts — are  ready 
to  attend  to  it. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 
SAVED    BY    A    MIRACLE. 

SERGE  had  noticed  for  some  time  that  the  movements 
-^  of  the  tiny  craft  in  which  he,  and  Phil  Ryder  were 
navigating  the  mighty  waters  of  Bering1  Sea  were  heavy 
and  lagging.  It  seemed  to  have  lost  life  and  buoyancy. 
Instead  of  gliding  smoothly  through  the  waters,  it  seemed 
to  drag.  as  though  its  bottom  were  fouled  with  grasses 
and  barnacles.  Serge,  of  course,  knew  that  this  could 
not  be  the  case,  and  after  puzzling  over  the  matter  for 
some  time,  concluded  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  so  much 
with  the  boat  as  in  its  exhausted  crew,  who  no  longer 
possessed  the  strength  necessary  to  force  it  ahead  with 
the  same  speed  as  formerly. 

All  at  once  he  felt  a  movement  of  the  bidarkie's  skin 
between  its  wide-spread  ribs,  and  heard  a  peculiar  sobbing 
or  sucking  sound  that  instantly  explained  the  situation. 
It  also  filled  him  with  a  dread,  before  which  even  the 
fact  that  they  were  drifting  helplessly  over  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  great  northern  sea  seemed  insignificant. 

A  bidarkie,  or  ''bidarka,"  as  it  is  often  spelled,  made 
of  green  sea-lion  skins,  stretched  as  tightly  as  possible  over 
a  wooden  or  bone  frame,  allowed  to  dry  in  the  wind  until 
they  become  taut  and  smooth  as  a  drum-head,  and  then 
liberally  coated  with  seal-oil,  is  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
so  one  of  the  swiftest,  safest,  smoothest,  and  most  grace- 
ful of  craft.  A  few  years  ago  two  wrecked  sailors  made 


a  2000-mile  voyage  from  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands  to 
San  Francisco  in  a  nineteen-foot  bidarkie;  but  they 
hugged  the  coast,  took  inside  passages  wherever  it  uas 
possible,  and  camped  on  shore  every  night.  •  By  so  doinjr 
they  were  enabled  to  lift  their  frail  craft  from  the  water, 
and  allow  it  to  dry  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  mil  ,,[' 
every  twenty-four.  Thus  it  retained  its  shape  and  re- 
mained serviceable  during  the  whole  of  that  tremendous 
voyage.  If  they  bail  not  been  able  to  do  this,  their  bi- 
darkie would  have  been  worthless  by  the  end  of  forty -e'^  In 
hours,  the  one  great  fault  of  this  craft  being  that  aflor 
a  while  its  skin  covering  becomes  water-soaked,  and  will 
stretch.  In  this  condition  it  sags  in  and  out  between  the 
ribs  with  strange  sounds,  until  the  boat  becomes  well- 
nigh  unmanageable.  By-and-by,  if  the  soaking  and 
stretching  process  continues,  the  skins  are  so  softened 
that  the  sinew  threads  with  which  they  are  sewn  together 
pull  out.  and  the  seams  open.  Then  in  a  moment  the 
bidarkie  fills,  and  sinks  like  a  lump  of  lead. 

In  the  present  case  the  softening  process  had  be^un. 
and  Serge  was  aware  of  it.  Before  another  day  was 
done  their  frail  craft  would  have  ceased  to  float,  and  they 
—  well,  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid  or 
knowledge.  Their  bodies  would  be  hidden  deep  beneath 
the  cold  green  surface  of  Bering  Sea,  while  their  unknown 
fate  would  serve  as  a  matter  for  sad  conjecture  for  many 
a  day  to  the  dear  ones  whom  they  should  never  again  see. 

All  this  flashed  through  the  lad's  mind  in  an  instant 


•WHITE    MEN,  AS    I    SAID,    AND    AMERICANS,    I'LL    BE    BOUND!" 
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uili,      the     bidarkie's      lirsi      sobbing     inl  i  in:il  i<  >n     that      its 
-.tren^lh     was  one,   :iii(l    In-    \VMS   i.n    llic'    point    iif 

sharing    his    unhappy     knowledge     uilli     his    C(»III]IM  liiiin. 

Hn;    win    siiuiild  lie?     I'ooi-  I'iiii   was   wretched   enough 

i\       No;   ln<  would  keep  tlie  discovery  to  himself. 

and   Ins  well-loved    comrade   should    In-   spared    Us   added 

terror  ;is  long  MS  possible.       So  \\licn   the   latter  l:iid  down 

iiis  paddle,   declaring    himself    utterly    exhausted,   Serge 
ausw  ered  : 

"So  Mill  I;  and  what  is  worse.  I  don't  believe  we  will 
lie  to  si  MI  id  WMtcli  d  iiriii'_:  the  NIL:  lit.  <  Vrlainly  liolli 
of  iis  can't  keep  awake  all  the  time,  and  so.  old  fellow.  I 
would  advise  you  to  gel  a  nap  if  you  can.  [It-fore  sleep 
o\  erpowers  me  1  will  wake  you.  And  so  we  will  keep 
watch  liy  turn,  as  liesl  we  may. 

"  \Vliat  shall  we  watcli  for;"  asked  I'lnl.  in  a  hopeless 
lone. 

••  !•'..,•  the  vessel  that  is  to  pick  us  up.  to  he  sure.''  re- 
plied Serge 

The   funnel-   uttered    a    bitter    little   laugh  as  he  said: 

I  en  we  might  as  well  \\atch  with  our  eyes  shut. 
There  is  no  wind  to  move  a  sailing-vessel,  even  if  there 
were  one  ill  all  this  great  awful  sea.  which  I  doiilil.  As 
for  a.  steamer,  she  would  have  to  pass  within  lil'ty  feel 
hel'ore  any  one  ahoard  could  either  see  or  heal'  us.  So  J 
MIII  1:0111-4  to  Iryand  forget  our  trouhles  in  sleep,  and 
would  advise  you  to  do  the  SMI  ne.  ( i  ood  night,  old  man.'1 

\Vitli  this  the  disheartened  lad  slipped  wearily  doun 
into  1  he  h.  ill  on  i  of  tin-  hidarkie  until  his  head  rested  on  the 
hatch  coaming,  in  which  position  he  was  speedily  oblivi- 
ous of  his  surroundings.  He  dreamed  of  his  adored 
father  and  dear  aunt  Ruth,  and  uas  once  more  in  hi.-  far 
away  well  loved  Kastern  home.  So  lie  smiled  as  he  slept. 

As  Serge  sat  there  alone  amid  the  immensity  of  that 
silent  sea,  he  too  thought  of  his  home  in  green  Sitka,  of 
the  mother  and  sisters  who  were  watching  for  him,  and 
he  groaned  aloud  as  he  realized  how  little  chance  he  had 
of  ever  seeing  them  again.  Then  the  brave  father,  whoso 
memory  had  been  with  him  all  these  years,  seemed  to 
appear  to  him  with  loving  words.  By  these  he  was  so 
soothed  and  comforted  that  after  a  while  he  too  slipped 
down,  and  with  his  white  face  upturned  to  the  dim  sky, 
dropped  into  a  slumber  so  profound  that  it  seemed  as 
though  nothing1  could  ever  waken  him  from  it. 

So  for  an  hour  or  perhaps  more  the  bidarkie.  still  up- 
bearing its  precious  human  freight,  drifted  through  limit- 
less watery  space,  unguided  and  unwatched  save  by  Him 
who  watches  over  all  and  takes  note  of  all  in  this  His 
world. 

As  she  drifted,  the  tiny  craft  became  aware  of  a  sister 
ship  towering  dim  and  formless  through  the  mist,  but 
drifting,  like  herself.  There  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween drifting  ships,  called  by  some  people  the  attraction 
of  floating  bodies,  that  impels  the  smaller  to  seek  the 
company  of  the  larger.  So  the  little  ship  drew  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer  to  its  big  sister,  and  was  disappointed 
when  the  latter  began  to  move  away.  In  another  min- 
ute she  would  have  disappeared,  and  the  sleeping  lads 
would  never  have  known  of  her  presence  any  more  than 
she  knew  of  theirs  had  not  something  so  incredible  and 
wellnigh  impossible  happened  that  it  might  never  hap- 
pen again  in  all  the  years  of  the  world. 

.lust  as  the  steamer  began  to  move  away,  for  the  ship 
that  had  come  so  silently  drifting  through  the  fog  was 
no  other  than  the  steamer  Xnrxk,  which  had  left  St.  Paul 
that  very  afternoon,  something  small  and  sharp  si  ruck 
Serge  Belcofsky's  face  with  slinging  force.  He  started 
up  with  a  piercing  scream  of  pain  and  fright,  but  instantly 
wide  awake. 

His  scream  was  answered  by  a  loud  "  Hello!  who's 
there;"  uttered  in  a  clear,  manly  voice,  from  the  stern  of 
the  vanishing  ship. 

"Help!    help!     Don't,  leave   us'.     Help!    help!"  yelled 


Phil  and  Serge,  wild  with  excitement,  hope,  and  fear  \i 
the  same  time  they  tried  with  desperate  ener0y  lo  paddle 
after  the  vision  of  safety  thai  had  so  suddenly  come  to 
them,  and  now  seemed  about  to  disappear  MS  mysteri 
ously  as  it  had  come.  ll  did  indeed  glide  out  of  sight  in 
the  all-enshrouding  fug;  but  ere  they  lost  hearing  of  the 
main  sounds  now  arising  from  it  a  ship's  boat,  manned 
by  lusty  oarsmen  who  uttered  cheery  shoiiis  of  encoiir 
agemeiil,  shot  out  of  the  mist,  and  guided  by  the  voices 
of  the  lads,  came  toward  them.  In  the  bow  stood  t  In- 
sturdy  well  balanced  ligu  re  of  a  man  of  thirty,  holding  a 
flaring  torch  above  his  head.  The  face  thus  revealed 
was  to  I'lnl  and  Serge  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  one 
they  would  never  forget. 

This  man  was  (it-raid  Hamer,  a  western  Yankee  and 
leaderol'the  Yukon  Trading  Company,  that  the  Norsk  \\  as 
taking  to  Fort  Si  Michaels.  It  was  he  who.  leaning  over 
the  after  ra  1 1  of  the  ship  just  as  her  eng  ines  were  started, 
after  being  stopped  for  an  hour  for  some  slight  repairs, 
heard  and  answered  the  despairing  call  for  help  that,  ap- 
parently came  from  the  very  waters  beneath  him.  The 
Captain  lay  ill  in  his  cabin,  and  the  lirst  ollicer,  a  thick- 
headed fellow  v.'ho  understood  English  very  imperfect] v. 
was  in  charge  of  the  ship. 

When  (id-aid  Hamer  ran  forward,  told  him  of  what  he 
had  heard,  and  begged  him,  ill  the  name  of  humanity,  to 
stop  his  ship  and  send  a  boat  lo  Ihe  relief  of  those  who 
were  crying  for  help,  the  fellow  refused  to  do  so. 

"  Id's  some  of  dem  nadives."  he  said.  "  Ye  canned  vaste 
dime  on  dem." 

Natives  nothing!  you  thundering  blockhead  ["roared 
(ierahl  Hamer.  "If  they  were,  you'd  stop  and  see  what 
trouble  they  were  in,  or  I'd  know  why.  But  I  tell  you 
they  are  white  men.  and  Americans.  I  know  the  Yankee 
tongue  when  I  hear  it.  if  you  don't.  So  you  stop  your 
ship,  and  stop  her  quick,  too.  or.  by  hookey!  I  and  niy 
men  will  stop  her  for  you!" 

Thick-headed  as  he  was  the  mate  realized  in  a  moment 
that  he  could  not  safely  refuse  to  obey  this  command, 
backed  as  it  was  by  a  score  of  sturdy  Americans,  who,  at 
Ihe  sound  of  their  leader's  voice,  were  gathering  about 
him  like  a  swarm  of  angry  hornets.  So  he  gave  the  requi- 
site order  in  a  surly  tone,  and  the  recently  started  engines 
were  again  stopped. 

"  Bud  I  shall  nod  risq  my  mans  for  dot  dirdy  nadives," 
he  said.  "If  a  boad  goes  den  musd  you  dake  it  vour- 
selluf." 

"Take  it  myself!  Certainly  I  will!"  cried  Gerald 
Hamer.  "Do  you  suppose  I'd  let  you  or  your  lubberly 
crew  have  the  honor  of  rescuing  one  of  my  countrymen? 
Not  much  !  Here,  men,  I  want  half  a  dozen  volunteers  for 
dangerous  boat  duty.  Now  don't  all  speak  at  once." 

But  they  did.  and  as  though  with  the  voice  of  one  man, 
raised  a  mighty  shout  of  "  Ay.  ay,  sir!" 

Their  leader  smiled  as  he  detailed  six  men  to  lower  a 
boat  and  go  with  him  in  it.  To  the  others  he  said  :  "  You 
fellows  stay  here,  and  see  that  this  ship  doesn't  move  an 
inch  till  I  come  back.  Not  an  inch  if  I'm  gone  a  year. 

l>o  you    Ill-Mr.'" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir'!'' 

"  And  keep  the  ship's  bell  ringing  eight  bells  till  I  get 
back-,  too,  so  that  I  can  locate  her  if  we  get  out  of  sight." 

"  Ay.  ay.  sir !"  And  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  it 
seemed  as  though  the  clangor  of  that  brazen-throated  bell 
might  have  been  heard  from  Bering  Strait  to  Oonimak. 

"  White  men,  as  I  said,  and  Americans.  I'll  be  bound  !" 
cried  Gerald  Hamer,  as  the  light  of  his  torch  fell  on  the 
object  of  his  search.  "  Great  Scott!  They're  only  boys. 
and  their  craft  is  a  water-logged  bladder!  How  in  the 
name  of  the  good  and  the  great--  But  there,  lads,  no 
mailer.  You  are  safe  now.  Your  troubles' are  all  over." 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words  the  strong  man's  voice 
grew  husky  and  his  eyes  moistened,  for  poor  Phil's  over- 
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strained  nerves  had  given  way,  and  lie  was  sobbing 
hysteric-ally,  while  Serge  also  seemed  on  the  point  of 
breaking  clown. 

Very  tenderly  were  the  rescued  lads  lifted  from  the 
frail  little  craft  that  had  upheld  them  so  bravely  into  the 
ship's  boat.  They  were  too  stiff  and  11  limbed  to  stand. 
They  could  not  even  sit  up,  but  sank  limply  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  their  heads  pillowed  on  coats  gladly 
offered  by  members  of  the  civ\v. 

Then,  with  the  bidarkie  in  tow,  the  boat  was  headed 
back  through  the  fog  toward  the  clanging  bell.  Ten 
minutes  later  Phil  and  Serge,  each  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  rough  but  willing  nurses,  were  between  warm  blankets, 
their  bidarkie  had  been  hoisted  on  deck,  and  the  good  ship 
Norsk  was  cleaving  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  on  her  way 
to  the  distant  port  of  St.  Michaels. 

CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 
.lAPONSKl's   TEMPTATION  AND  THE  FUR-TRADER'S  OFFER. 

WHEN  the  steamer  Norsk  left  the  harbor  of  Oonalaska, 
on  the  very  day  that  Mr.  John  Ryder  took  lunch  with 
her  Captain,  she  carried  with  her  the  fur -seal's  tooth. 
Japonski,  the  table-boy,  had  listened  with  avaricious  ears 
to  the  story  of  its  value.  He  hoped  soon  to  go  to  Sitka 
himself,  for  he  had  a  brother  there  employed  as  ward- 
room-boy on  an  American  man-of-war.  How  well  it 
would  be  to  have  one  thousand  of  those  big  American 
dollars  to  show  to  him  and  to  spend  !  Japonski's  brother 
had  laughed  when  he  sailed  on  the  Norsk,  and  told  him 
that  nut  many  yen  could  be  picked  up  in  the  merchant 
service.  So  it  had  proved;  but  here  was  a  chance.  A 
tooth  would  be  a  very  little  thing  and  so  easy  to  hide. 
The  white  man  said,  "  He  who  stole  it  would  have  no  good 
fortune" ;  but  he  must  have  said  that  to  make  him  (Japon- 
ski I  afraid.  But  a  Hakodate  man  was  not  afraid.  He 
would  prove  it. 

So  Japonski  slipped  the  fur-seal's  tooth  up  his  sleeve, 
even  while,  with  innocent  face,  lie  handed  the  overcoat 
to  Mr.  Ryder.  That  night,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
cubby-hole  just  off  the  pantry,  he  examined  his  prize,  and 
gloated  over  it.  The  white  man  had  gone  without  sus- 
pecting him.  and  the  ship  was  already  far  on  her  way. 
Whatever  this  thing  was  worth,  it  was  his,  and  no  one 
would  ever  know  how  he  obtained  it.  He  smiled  scorn- 
fully at  the  thought  of  its  bringing  him  any  misfortune; 
but  as  he  looked  at  it  closely,  the  smile  faded  from  his 
face. 

That  bit  of  ivory  had  never  been  carved  by  Indian 
hands,  nor  by  Aleuts,  nor  Eskimos.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
could  such  dainty  work  be  done  save  in  his  own  country, 
and  who  would  thus  depict  the  frowning  face  of  Buddha, 
terror  of  evil-doers,  except  a  devout  native  of  Japan? 
That  was  one  emblem  borne  by  the  ivory  tooth.  On  the 
opposite  side  was  a  fish.  What  could  it.be  but  the  lucky 
fish  of  Queen  Jung-gu,  the  conqueror  of  Corea? 

Alas!  that  he  had  dared  steal  a  curio  of  such  omen  as 
this!  But  he  could  not  give  it  back.  He  dared  not  give 
it  to  any,  except  him  from  whom  he  had  stolen  it.  So  he 
hid  it  away;  but  he  thought  of  it  all  the  time,  and  from 
that  clay  ail  things  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  him.  Never 
had  he  broken  so  many  dishes,  never  spoiled  so  much 
food,  never  so  incurred  the  Captain's  wrath.  Still,  he 
clung  to  the  tooth,  and  would  not  part  with  it.  The  white 
man  had  said  it  was  worth  one  thousand  silver  dollars. 
That  would  be  fifteen  hundred  silver  yen.  and  011  that 
sum  he  could  live  like  a  prince  for  many  years  in  his  own 
country. 

At  the  Pribyloffs  the  Norsk  took  on  board  one  Nikrik, 
an  Aleut,  who  had  been  for  some  years  employed  at  St. 
Michaels  to  act  as  a  pilot  through  the  shoals  of  Nor- 
ton's Sound.  Although  there  was  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance between  this  man  and  the  cabin  boy,  each  regarded 


the  other  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  race.  As,  however, 
they  were  both  looked  down  on  by  the  whites,  they  were 
almost  forced  into  each  other's  society,  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  very  early  in  their  acquaintance  Japonski  dis- 
played his  treasure  to  Nikrik,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it. 

Now  the  Aleut  was  too  great  a  traveller  not  to  have 
heard  of  the  fur-seal's  tooth,  for  it  was  known,  at  least 
by  fame,  to  all  northern  Alaska,  and  the  moment  he  saw 
it  he  was  determined  to  possess  it.  So  he  told  Japonski 
tales  of  its  strange  power  for  evil  over  all  but  those  na- 
tive to  Alaska,  and  tried  to  frighten  him  into  giving  it  up. 
But  Japonski  only  smiled  blandly,  and  said,  "Alle  same 
I  keep  him." 

Still  he  was  made  uneasy  by  these  tales,  and  from  that 
moment  misfortunes  seemed  to  crowd  upon  him  more 
thickly  than  ever.  At  length  he  so  enraged  Captain 
Kuhii  by  his  carelessness  that  that  individual  turned  pur- 
ple in  the  face,  became  speechless,  and  was  threatened 
with  an  apoplectic  fit.  Japonski  had  seen  him  thus  be- 
fore, and  knew  just  what  to  do.  There  was  a  certain 
medicine  that  must  be  given  quickly.  He  prepared  it, 
and  forced  a  spoonful  down  the  Captain's  throat.  To  his 
horror  the  Captain  turned  white  and  rigid,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances died  then  and  there. 

The  terrified  cabin-boy  rushed  out  for  aid,  and  the 
"very  first  person  he  came  across  was  the  chief  engineer, 
who  was  regulating  a  delicate  bit  of  machinery.  The  en- 
gineer was  so  startled  by  Japonski's  sudden  appearance 
that  he  dropped  a  tool  into  the  machinery,  something 
snapped,  and  a  moment  later  the  engines  were  stopped 
for  repairs.  Then  Japonski  ran  and  hid  himself  in  his 
cubby-hole,  where  Nikrik,  finding  him  some  time  later, 
said  that  if  the  Captain  died  and  the  ship  was  lost  it  would 
all  be  owing  to  the  fur-seal's  toolh,  which  he  must  give 
up  at  once  in  order  to  avoid  further  disaster. 

Upon  this  Japonski  conceived  such  a  horror  of  the  bit 
of  ivory  that  he  rushed  frantically  on  deck,  and  flung  it, 
with  all  his  might,  into  the  sea.  Almost,  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  engines  were  again  started,  and  when  he  went 
below  the  first  news  he  heard  was  that  the  Captain  was 
getting  better.  So  he  was  glad  of  what  he  had  done, 
though  it  had  cost  him  a  fortune  in  silver  yen. 

Early  the  next  morning,  when  Nikrik  went  on  deck 
before  any  one  else  except  the  watch,  he  spied  the  bidar- 
kie in  which  our  lads  had  come,  and  examined  it  closely, 
to  see  where  it  had  been  made  and  by  whom.  As  he 
turned  it  over  something  rattled  inside  of  its  parchment 
skin.  The  Aleut  reached  in  to  feel  for  the  cause  of  this 
sound,  and  when  he  withdrew  his  hand,  clutching  the  fur- 
seal's  tooth  that  he  had  supposed  was  lost  forever,  his 
oily  face  was  overspread  with  a  broad  grin  of  gratified 
surprise.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  Japonski  had  flung 
it  overboard,  and  nowT  he  also  knew  that  by  some  miracle, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  magic  power  of  the  tooth  it- 
self, it  had  fallen  into  the  drifting  bidarkie.  Nikrik  had 
recognized  the  lads  when  they  were  brought  on  board  the 
night  before,  but,  with  the  usual  reticence  of  his  race,  he 
had  not  yet  mentioned  this  fact.  Now  he  was  glad  of  it, 
because  it  was  possible  that  one  of  them  might  claim  the 
treasure  he  had  just  stolen,  for  to  an  Aleut  it  is  as  much 
of  a  theft  to  take  a  thing  from  a  bidarkie  as  from  its 
owner.  So  Nikrik's  guilty  conscience  caused  him  to  avoid 
Phil  and  Serge  as  much  as  possible  during  the  short  time 
that  they  remained  on  the  same  ship. 

The  pilot's  thoughts  dwelt  so  constantly  on  his  iiewly 
acquired  treasure  that  in  his  absent-mindedness  he  ran 
the  Norsk  ashore  when  close  to  Fort  St.  Michaels,  in  one 
of  the  channels  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  This 
so  enraged  the  mate  that  he  ordered  him  from  the  bridge, 
and  declared  he  should  have  no  pay.  That  very  evening 
on  shore  Nikrik  engaged  in  a  gambling  game  with  some 
Yukon  Indians,  who  had  come  to  the  fort  to  trade.  In 
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this,  luck  ran  so  strongly  against  liini  that  before  morn 
ini:'  In-  liaii  slaked  ami  I»-i  everything  of  value  lie  pos 
sessecl  iig  the  fur-seal's  tooth.  This  fell  to  the  lot 

Indian,  who.  ignorant  of  its  i  rue  \  alue,  t  raded 
ii    to  a  recently  arrived  clerli  of  the  post  for  a  pound  of 
CO.       \Yilh  an  airiil'  i:'reat  sat  isl'aei  ion  I  lie  clerk  add 
ed  this  new  eliarin  to   some   others  Ilial   dandled    from    his 
massive  i]daled  i    watch  chain.       Tiierc    it   attracted    curios 
!t\.    envy,   and    whispered    remarks    from    all    the    nalnes 

e  eyes  happened  in  light  upon  it. 

Phil  anil  Seru'e  did  not  leave  the  hunks  in  which  their 
friendly  rescuer-,  hail  placed  them  for  a  day  and  a  night 
ifter  u;oi nir  on  hoard  ihe  A'or.s/,'.  during  which  lime  they 

almo-l    cniitin isly.       \Viien    (liey    did    appeal     on 

dei  i  ihe\  were  so  thoroughly  refreshed  t  hat  no  trace  re- 
inained  of  theil'  recent  lernhle  adventure  that  now  seem 
ed  to  them  only  like  some  dreadful  nightmare.  Until 
now  Ihev  had  not  known  nor  cared  \\lnlher  they  were 
bei  ng  carried  ;  but  the  moment  they  stepped  on  deck,  and 
while  Ihev  were  being  warmly  greeted  by  Gerald  Hamer, 
their  eves  turned  wonderingly  lo  a  low  coast  visible  on 
the  right.  As  soon  as  they  found  a  chance  they  inquired 
eagerly  what  land  it  was.  and  on  being  told  that  it  was 
the  southern  coast  of  Norton's  Sound,  while  the  Alaska 
i  'onipany's  trading-post  of  Fort  St.  Michaels  was  directly 
ahead,  they  tra/ed  at  each  other  in  speechless  dismay. 

"  Is  I  hat  where  you  were  hound  for  when  you  got  loM  .'" 
asked  Mr.  Ilanier,  politely ;  for  he  had  not  yet  learned  the 
story  of  their  wanderings. 

"No,"  answered  Phil,  with  a  melancholy  smile;  "  we 
were  bound  for  Sitka." 

"  Sitka!"  exclaimed  Gerald  Hamer.  "  Then  you  have 
come  from  the  north.  I  suppose?" 

"No;  we  have  come  from  Victoria,  which,  I  believe,  is 
somewhat  south  of  this.'' 

"Well,  I  should  say  it  was.  About  three  thousand 
miles.  And  as  Sitka  is  all  of  twenty-one  hundred  miles 
from  here,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  you  have  man- 
aged to  miss  it  and  drift  up  into  this  latitude." 

As  Nikrik  ran  the  ship  aground  on  a  mud  Hat  just 
then,  there  was  plenty  of  time  while  waiting  for  the  tide 
to  float  her  ott'  for  the  lads  to  relate  the  story  of  their 
wanderings  and  adventures.  The  fur-trader  listened  to 
it  with  profound  interest,  and  when  it  was  concluded,  he 
said : 

"If  that  doesn't  beat  all  the  roundabout  travelling  and 
hard  luck  that  ever  I  heard  of !  I  should  think  you  would 
be  sick  of  the  sea  and  willing  to  try  dry  land  for  a  while 
by  this  time." 

"So  we  are,"  answered  Serge,  "but  as  the  railroad 
isn't  even  laid  out  yet,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  go  back 
on  this  ship  at.  least  as  far  as  Oonalaska." 


"  But  she  isn't   going  there,  "said    Mr.  Hamer.      "She 

is  chartered  to  carry  a  cargo  of  furs  from  here  to  China." 

"Whew!"  whistled    Phil.      "And    is    that   where  you 


"  (  )h  no!      I  am  bound  for  Sitka."  laughed  the  trader. 

"  What  '."  cried   buth   lads,  ill  ama/einent. 

'Yes    1  mean  it;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  expect  to  reach 

I  here  in  rather  a  curious  way.  You  see.  1  have  ill  this 
ship  a  steamboat  in  sections,  a  saw-mill,  some  mining 
machinery,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  tons  of  merchandise. 
1  am  going  to  put.  my  steamboat  together  as  soon  as  we 
iret  on  shore,  load  my  freight  aboard,  and  take  her  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Yukon  River,  to  the  mining-camp 
at  Forty-mile  Creek.  There  I  shall  leave  her  for  the 
winter  and  go  out  on  snow-shoes  with  dog-sledges  seven 
hundred  miles  across  country  to  Pyramid  Harbor,  where 
1  can  "et  a  steamer  most  any  time  for  Sitka  or  Juueau. 
either  of  which  is  only  about  one  hundred  miles  farther. 
From  one  of  those  places  I  shall  go  down  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  new  stock  of  goods,  and  have  them  up  here  in 
time  to  meet  my  steamboat  again  in  the  early  summer. 
Most  of  the  men  I  have  with  me  now  are  ship-carpenters, 
who  will  go  back  on  this  steamer  to  San  Francisco  by 
way  of  China.  So  only  about  half  a  dozen  will  remain 
with  me.  and  I  should  be  very  glad  of  a,  couple  more 
hands.  Now  if  you  care  to  take  this  trip  with  me.  ami 
are  willing  to  work  your  passage,  I  will  pay  all  your  ex- 
penses and  guarantee  to  land  you  in  Sitka  sooner  or 
later.  What  do  you  say?  Will  you  do  it;" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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CLOUDS  OF  BLACK  1VOEY. 

BY  WILLIAM  IIEMMIXGWAY. 

you  are  in  the  oil  country  you  are  in  wonder- 
land.  The  outflow  of  oil  seems  to  be  nature's  last 
gift  to  a  region  already  richer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
temperate  zone.  Somehow  most  of  us,  I  think,  picture 
to  ourselves  a  bleak,  black  territory  like  the  coal  or  iron 
mountains  when  we  think  of  it.  If  you  visit  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York  State  where  petroleum  gushes 
from  the  ground,  you  will  find  rich  fields  of  grain  on 
every  hand,  as  well  as  a  great  many  fields  where  grain 
ought  to  grow  but  does  not. 

No  farmer  pays  much  attention  to  any  other  crop  when 
he  discovers  oil  in  his  fields.     Usually  the  discovery  is 
made  by  some  speculator,  who  promptly  buys  or  leases 
the  place.      Driving  from  Oil  City  to  Titusville  the  other 
day.  I  passed  a  tiny  tumble-down  house,  into  every  room 
of  which  you  could  look  from  the  road-side.      Here  lived 
an  old  farmer  whose  pastures  and  wheat- 
fields  were  yielding  him  630,000  a  year. 
He  was  so  fond  of  money  and  so  afraid 
of  being  cheated  by  the  speculators  who 
were  pumping  out  his  oil   that  he  dared 
not    go    far    away.      I    don't  think    his 
riches  were  doing  him  much  good. 

There  are  many  hills  on  every  side, 
all  green-clad  and  delightful  to  look  at. 
No  matter  where  you  turn,  you  will  find 
the  horizon  dotted  with  tall,  slender  der- 
ricks that  suggest  giants  hard  at  work. 
Although  the  derricks  were  put  in  place 
to  hoist  and  drive  the  drills  that  made 
the  oil  wells,  they  have  not  been  taken 
away.  Often  it  happens  that  the  pump- 
ing engine  is  set  up  alongside  the  first 
well  of  a  group.  From  here  wooden 
rods,  sometimes  spliced  to  a  length  of 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  carry  the 
power  to  distant  pumps.  These  cranks 
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make  a  weird,  creaking  sound, 
ami  they  are  not  a  bit  pleasant  to 
hear  if  you  pass  by  at  night. 

From  each  group  of  wells  (he 
oil  is  carried  through  pipes  to  the 
nearest  depot.  There  are  scores 
of  petroleum  refineries  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  banks  of  Oil 
Creek  are  dotted  with  them. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution  the 
oil-tanks  catch  fire  occasionally. 
Sometimes  lightning  does  it,  and 
sometimes  the  cause  is  different. 
The  picture  printed  with  this  ar- 
ticle shows  a  burning  tank  that 
staid  in  flames  longer  than  any 
other  on  record.  If  you  regard 
the  picture  closely,  you  will  find 
a  solid  bit  of  black  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  smoke.  That  is 
the  tank,  or  rather  what  is  left  of 
it.  I  should  be  afraid  to  tell  you 
just  how  long  this  particular  tank- 
kept  burning,  but  it  was  for  a 
great  many  hours  longer  than 
you  or  I  would  care  to  go  hun- 


The  spectacle  of  a  burning  oil- 
tank  is  one  not  easy  to  forget. 
Vast  billows  of  smoke,  like  clouds 
of  black  ivory,  roll  hissing  up- 
wards. The  masses  of  thick  pun- 

gent vapor  sprawl  and  tumble  over  one  another.  Through 
these,  like  a  shuttle  through  a  loom,  dart  swift  arrows  of 
glaring  yellow  smoke.  When  one  of  the  big  oil-refin- 
eries in  Long  Island  City  was  burning  years  ago  the 
smoke  hid  the  sun  for  hours. 

The  most  destructive  petroleum  fire  in  the  history  of 
this  country  took  place  at  Titusville  and  Oil  City,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Sunday,  June  5,  1892.  Strangely  enough  it 
began  with  a  flood.  A  dam  that,  had  been  built  at  Spar- 
tansburg,  above  Titusville,  broke,  and  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  rushed  down  upon  the  city.  The  flood  came  at 
night,  and  the  people  were  all  asleep.  The  dam  had  held 
back  a  lake  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  long.  The  people  of  Titusville  fought  hard  for  their 
lives,  and  there  were  many  daring  rescues.  Neverthe- 
less, more  than  fifty  persons  were  drowned.  When  the 
flood  was  at  its  worst  a  new  horror  was  added.  Tank 
after  tank  of  petroleum  caught  fire,  and  burst  with  aw- 
ful roars.  The  fire  ran  along  the  flood,  and  swept  away 
whole  blocks  of  wooden  houses.  How  many  men  and 
women  were  killed  lias  never  been  found  out. 

From  Titusville  the  flood  swept  down  Oil  Creek.  The 
usually  tiny  stream  swelled  to  a  mighty  river.  At  dawn 
the  inhabitants  of  Oil  City  fled  from  their  beds,  only  to 
be  caught  in  the  rushing,  swirling  waters.  Many  poor 
people  lived  on  the  lower  levels,  and  the  river  ran  around 
their  portion  of  the  city  in  the  shape  of  a  bent  bow. 
Block  after  block  was  submerged.  Such  boats  as  could 
be  hastily  found  were  used  in  taking  men  and  women 
and  children  from  the  upper  windows  of  their  houses. 

As  yet  there  had  been  no  fire  at  Oil  City.  But  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  gallons  of  crude  petroleum,  kero- 
sene, distilled  naphtha,  and  benzine  were  floating  down 
the  flood.  Many  tanks  had  been  burst  by  drifting  logs, 
trees,  houses,  etc.  Vast  quantities  of  gas  hovered  above 
these  inflammable  stuffs. 

Some  say  that  a  careless  spectator  lit  his  pipe  and 
dropped  the  flaming  match  into  the  stream,  and  others 
say  that  a  spark  from  a  locomotive  started  the  fire.  At 
all  events  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  burst 
into  flame  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  More  than  twenty 
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men  who  stood  on  bridges  gazing  at  the  flood  were  killed 
by  inhaling  the  surrounding  flames. 

Willis  Stuart,  James  Rogers,  James  Harkins,  U.  S. 
Terwilliger,  John  Gordon,  and  Sam  Terwilliger  were 
out  in  boats  rescuing  people  from  the  flooded  houses.  In 
an  instant  these  heroes,  who  had  deliberately  chosen  to 
remain  at  work  although  they  knew  their  peril,  were 
surrounded  by  roaring  flames.  They  dove  overboard  and 
swam  deep  under  the  burning  .surface,  coming  up  now 
and  then  to  beat  away  the  fire  with  their  hands,  and 
breathe  for  a  moment.  Then  they  again  plunged  under 
and  made  for  the  shore,  one  hundred  yards  away.  How 
many  times  they  thus  rose  and  sank  no  one  knows. 
Only  John  Gordon  and  Sam  Terwilliger  reached  the 
land.  The  others  were  burned  and  drowned.  They 
were  all  as  brave  heroes  as  any  soldiers  that  ever  lived. 


AN 


ADVENTURE    IN  THE   FLORIDA 
HUMMOCKS. 

BY   CHARLES   ft.  I).  ROBERTS. 


IN  Florida,  a  year  or  two  ago,  my  stock  of  experience 
was  enriched  by  a  somewhat  startling  adventure.  I 
was  boarding  at  a  country  house  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Caloosahatchee  River,  in  a  district  full  of  game. 
Most  of  my  time  was  spent  in  wandering  with  gun  and 
dog  through  the  luxuriant  woods  that  clothed  the  hum- 
mocks, and  along  the  edges  of  the  waving  savannas  or 
intervale  meadows.  The  dog  which  always  accompanied 
me  was  a  large  mongrel,  half  setter  and  half  Newfound- 
land, belonging  to  my  landlord.  He  was  plucky  and 
intelligent,  but  untrained;  and  I  used  to  take  him  rather 
as  a  companion  than  as  an  assistant. 

The  soil  in  Florida  is  generally  very  sandy,  but  in  the 
hummocks,  or,  as  they  are  more  usually  called  in  Florida, 
"  hammocks,"  the  sand  is  mixed  with  clay,  and  carries  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  trees  are  chiefly  dogwood, 
pine,  magnolia,  and  the  several  species  of  oak  which  grow 
in  the  South.  These  "  hammocks  "  vary  in  extent  from 
one  or  two  to  a  thousand  or  more  acres,  and  in  many 
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s  ilie  trees  are  so  interlaced  with  rankly  growing 
vines  that  one  can  penetrate  the  N>i-.-si  only  by  ilnj 
nan  •  paths  leadmi:  to  1  he  «  alcr. 

I  I  ne  afternoon  1  \v:is  th  reading  :i  p:i  ill  which  Ifd  Ihrouu  ii 
a  ]i;ii  dense  hummock  lii  the  hank  cil'  a  wide 

shallow  stream  known  as   |)ogwo,.d   Creek,  a    branch  of 
,  aloosahatchee       I   carried   a    li-jht    double  barrelled 

fo  \v  I  i  1 1 -j1  piece,  anil  was  seeking  no  Bailie  more  formidable 
Ihan  wild  turkeys.      My  carl  ere  loaded  with   No.  2 

.shot;    lull    1    hail  taken   ihe  precaution   lo  drop  a  couple  of 
)>:ill  cartridges    ill   among-  Ilic  rrsl . 

I 'resent  I  \  there  was  a  hea\y  crashing  amid  tin-  dense 
Ulldergrou  ill  on  my  ri'jhl,  and  .lelV.  tin-  dog.  \\lio  liad 
<ln>|>|n-d  a  few  paces  behind,  drew  quickly  up  lo  my  side 
with  an  angrj  grow  1.  Tin-  hair  lifted  along  his  hack  and 
between  liis  ears. 

As  the  crashing  rapidly  came  nearer  -  start  I  in<j-|y  near. 
in  fact  -1  made  haste  to  remove  my  light  cartridges  and 
replace  them  with  hall.  But,  alas!  to  unload  was  one 
thin<;.  to  lind  one  of  those  two  ball-cartridges  in  the 
crowded  depths  of  my  capacious  pocket  was  quite  another. 
Every  cartridge  I  brought  to  light  was  marked,  with  ex 
asperating  plainness.  No.  •_'. 

Jn  my  eager  haste  the  perspiration  stood  out  all  over 
inv  face.  I  knew  well  enough  what  was  coming.  It 
was  unquestionably  a  bear.  A  panther  would  move 
more  (juicily  ;  ami  a  stray  steer  would  cause  no  such  great 
concern  to  Jeff'.  Whatever  may  have  been  my  emotions, 
surprise  was  certainly  not  among  them  when,  just  as  I 
bad  concluded  that  those  two  ball  cartridges  must  have 
lieen  a  dream,  a  huge  hear,  which  seemed  very  angry 
about  something,  burst  mightily  forth  into  the  pathway 
only  three  or  four  yards  behind  me. 

It  was  not  hard  to  decide  what  to  do.  On  either  hand 
was  the  thicket,  to  me  practically  impenetrable;  and  he- 
bind  was  the  bear.  Straight  ahead  I  ran  at  the  top  of 
my  speed.  At  the  same  time  I  managed  to  slip  a  couple 
of  cartridges  into  my  gun.  They  were  just  whatever 
ones  came  to  my  band;  but  devoutly  I  hoped  against 
hope  that  they  might  prove,  when  tested,  to  he  those 
which  were  loaded  with  ball. 

For  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  running 
was  distinctly  in  my  favor,  but  then  the  pace  began  to  tell 
on  me.  At  once  I  slackened  speed,  and  my  pursuer  closed 
in  upon  me  so  swiftly  lhat  I  concluded  it  was  time  to  try 
a  snap-shot. 

Facing  about  with  a  sharp  yell,  I  expected  the  bear  to 
rise  on  his  hind-legs  and  give  me  a  fair  chance  for  a  shot. 
But  I  bad  miscalculated  my  own  momentum.  The  bear 
indeed  rose  as  I  expected.  But  at  the  same  instant  I 
tripped  on  a  root  and  fell  headlong.  The  gun  flew  up 
in  the  air  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  disappeared  in  the 
undergrowth. 

To  recover  it  was,  I  knew,  impossible.  Almost  before 
I  touched  the  ground  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  and  running 
faster  than  ever.  But  what  refuge  there  was  for  me  to 
run  to  I  knew  not,  and  how  the  affair  was  going  to  end 
I  dared  not  guess. 

In  the  first  burst  of  my  renewed  vigor,  and  while  the 
bear  was  recovering  from  bis  natural  surprise  at  my  ex- 
traordinary manoeuvre,  I  bad  regained  rny  lost  ground, 
All  at  once,  as  my  breath  was  about  forsaking  me,  the 
path  opened  before  my  eyes  upon  a  grassy  savanna,  be- 
yond which  shone  the  waters  of  Dogwood  Creek.  At  the 
water's  edge  was  drawn  up  an  old  Hat  boat,  with  a  pole 
slicking  out  over  the  bow.  This  craft  was  evidently 
used  as  a  ferry  to  connect  with  a  continuation  of  the  path 
oil  the  other  side  of  the  creek. 

I  darted  forward,  thrust  the  punt  off,  and  Hung  myself 
into  it.  An  energetic  push  with  the  pole,  and  the  little 
craft  shot  out  into  the  stream.  .leff  meanwhile  ran  np 
along  the  water's  edge,  barking  furiously,  and  the  bear 
pursued  him. 


Calling  the  do:j  lo  come  to  me.  I  pushed  the  punt  tow- 
ards him.  With  a  Irii:  blened  whine,  uhich  I  did  not  at 
the  moment  understand,  lie  plunged  into  the  water  and 
swam  out  bravely,  The  bear  hesitated  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  dashed  in  after  him.  raising  a  tremendous  splash. 
When  Jell'  was  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  ihe  boat,  I 
was  enlightened  as  to  the  cause  of  his  reluctance  to  take 

the  water.       All    ugly   blacks it,    not    unlike  the    bull    of 

a  water  lo^ued  timber,  was  thrust  into  view  close  by; 
Iben  am.ther.  a  few  feel  below  the  desperately  swimming 
animal;  ihen  another,  and  yet  another,  t  ill  the  Milieu 
whitish  surface  of  the  creel;  was  dotted  thickly  wilh  the 
heads  of  alligators.  They  had  evidently  been  attracted 
by  I  lie  si.  u  ml  of  .IcIV's  barking;  and  I  called  to  mind  some 
stories  I  had  beard  at  the  house  as  to  the  abundance  and 
ferocity  of  the  alligators  in  Dogwood  Creek. 

A  slm-dy  shove  on  the  pole,  and  I  was  at  Jeff's  side. 
Reaching  over,  1  seized  him  by  the  .scruff  of  the  neck, 
and  jerked  him  into  the  boat,  just  as  a  tremendous  swirl 
in  the  water  behind  him  showed  where  an  alligator  had 
made  a  rush  for  his  legs. 

The  next  instant  the  snout  of  the  disappointed  animal 
shot  up  beside  the  gunwale,  to  receive  a  tierce  jab  from 
my  pole,  wliicli  made  it  keep  its  distance. 

By  this  time  the  bear  was  dangerously  near  at  band. 
He  was  approaching  with  great  wallowing  plunges,  the 
water  not  being  deep  enough  to  compel  him  to  swim.  I 
bee-aii  to  pole  with  all  my  might,  thinking  that  even  yet 
I  was  far  from  being  out  of  the  difficulty.  With  a  few 
thrusts  I  put  a  safe  distance  between  myself  and  my  pur- 
suer, but  the  creek  was  not  wide  enough  to  enable  me  to 
gain  any  very  great  bead  start  in  this  way.  In  a  most 
discontented  frame  of  mind  I  had  almost  reached  the 
landing,  when  suddenly  il  occurred  to  me  that  really 
there  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  land  at  once.  I  could 
pole  ti])  and  down  the  creek-,  and  dodge  the  bear  until  he 
should  get  tired  and  give  up  the  chase.  With  this  pur- 
pose I  thrust  out  again  boldly  into  mid-stream. 

The  bear  was  now  almost  half-way  across,  but  those 
black  snouts  were  closing  about  him  ominously.  Indeed, 
the  animal  must  have  been  blinded  with  rage,  or  he  would 
never  have  ventured  into  the  deadly  stream.  In  a  mo- 
ment, however,  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him  that  be  had 
got  himself  into  trouble.  He  stopped  with  an  uneasy 
sort  of  whine.  Then  he  turned  and  made  for  the  shore 
as  fast  as  he  could. 

But  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  escape  in  that  way.  His 
path  was  blocked  by  several  of  the  great  reptiles,  whose 
appetites  were  now  thoroughly  aroused.  I  thought  to 
myself,  "  If  that  bear  is  game,  there's  going  to  be  a  lively 
time  around  here  just  now." 

And  he  wan  game.  True,  seeing  that  the  odds  were  so 
overwhelmingly  against  him,  be  had  at  first  tried  to 
avoid  the  combat.  But  now  that  he  was  fairly  in  for  it, 
he  acquitted  himself  in  a  way  that  soon  won  my  sympa- 
thetic admiration,  and  made  me  forget  that  but  a  moment 
before  he  had  been  thirsting  for  my  own  blood. 

With  a  huge  grunt  of  indignant  defiance,  the  bear 
burled  himself  upon  the  nearest  alligator.  On  the  mas- 
sive armor  of  the  reptile's  back  even  his  powerful  claws 
made  slight  impression,  but  with  one  paw  he  reached  to 
the  soft  under-side  of  the  throat,  and  Ihe  water  was  sud- 
denly crimsoned  as  the  alligator,  lashing  the  surface  with 
his  tail,  made  off  and  took  refuge  in  a  bed  of  reeds. 

At  the  same  instant,  however,  the  jaws  of  another 
assailant  closed  upon  the  animal's  flank.  With  a  roar 
he  rose  straight  up  in  the  water,  shaking  himself  so 
mightily  that  his  adversary's  hold  was  broken.  Then 
he  threw  his  whole  bulk  on  another  which  was  advan- 
cing  against  him  in  front.  The  alligator  was  borne  under 
and  disappeared,  probably  forever  Jn»rs  de  combat,  and 
the  bear  gained  several  yards  toward  safety.  Then  oth- 
ers crowded  in  upon  him,  and  hi.s  progress  was  stopped. 
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Up  to  this  time  my  sympathies  had  naturally  been 
with  the  alligators,  to  whom  I  owed  my  release  from  an 
embarrassing  situation.  No\v.  however,  I  felt  myself 
going  over  to  the  side  of  the  bear.  I  hated  to  see  the 
splendid,  though  to  me  very  objectionable,  brute  thus  at 
the  mercy  of  a  horde  of  ravening  reptiles. 

Again  shaking  oft'  his  assailants,  the  bear  seemed  merely 
bent  on  selling  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  Rising  on 
his  hind  quarters,  he  faced  toward  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  where  his  foes  were  most  numerous.  What 
tremendous  buffeting  blows  he  dealt,  and  how  the  strong 
knife-edged  hooks  of  his  claws  searched  out  the  un- 
armored  spots  on  his  adversaries!  In  my  excitement  I 
pushed  perilously  uear,  and  if  I  had  had  my  lost  gun  I 
should  certainly  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  contest  my- 
self. I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  at  that  moment 
to  be  able  to  help  the  bear. 

But  the  odds  were  too  great  for  any  strength  or  pluck 
to  long  contend  against.  Before  many  minutes  the  bear 
was  dragged  under,  and  there  was  nothing-  to  be  seen 
but  a  heaving,  lashing,  foaming  mass  of  alligators.  On 
the  outskirts  of  the  melee  swam  a  few  hungry  reptiles, 
who  could  not  got.  in  to  the  division  of  the  spoils.  These 
presently  turned  their  attention  to  the  boat,  purposing  to 
conso.le  themselves  with  Jeff  and  me. 

Awaking  to  the  peril  of  the  situation,  I  began  poling 
hurriedly  toward  the  landing-place  whence  I  had  first 
started.  But  almost  instantly  I  was  surrounded  with 
alligators.  Excited  and  em-aged  from  their  battle  with 
the  bear,  they  were  much  more  formidable  than  at  ordi- 
nary times.  I  had  great  reason  to  he  thankful  for  the 
skill  in  poling  which  I  had  acquired  in  the  birch-hark 
canoes  of  Northern  rivers.  Dodging  some  of  my  assail- 
ants, I  heat  off  others  with  the  pole,  thrusting  fiercely  at 
their  wicked  little  eyes,  which  is  the  surest  way  to  daunt 
them. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  wild  yelp  from  Jeff,  and  the 
punt  reeled  sharply.  The  gunwale  went  under  water, 
and  I  was  all  but  pitched  out  head  first  into  the  swarm 
of  alligators.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as,  with  a 
swift  and  violent  motion  of  the  pole,  I  recovered  my 
balaiice  and  steadied  the  boat.  But  with  all  my  terror 
I  had  room  for  a  pang  of  g-rief  as  I  saw  that  poor  Jeff 
had  been  dragged  overboard. 

The  capture  of  the  dog,  however,  was  probably  my 
salvation.  The  alligators  which  were  in  front  of  the 
boat  darted  into  the  scramble  which  was  taking  place 
over  the  new  victim,  and  I  saw  a  clear  space  between  me 
and  the  safety  of  the  shore.  Desperately  I  surged  on 
the  pole,  and  the  light  craft  shot  in  among  the  sedges. 
As  the  prow  lifted  on  to  solid  ground  several  of  the  long 
snouts  rose  over  the  stern,  snapping  greedily;  but  I  had 
bounded  forward  like  lightning-,  and  was  beyond  their 
reach  in  a  second.  I  paused  not  till  I  was  clear  of  the 
savanna  and  in  among  the  timber. 

Throwing  myself  down  on  the  reeking  mould  of  the 
path,  I  lay  there  till  I  had  recovered  my  breath  and  a 
measure  of  my  equanimity.  Then,  after  finding  my  gun 
in  the  depths  of  a  mimosa  thicket,  I  wended  my  way 
homeward,  much  depressed  over  the  fate  of  Jeff. 


WONDEKS    OF    THE    MICROPHONE. 

I!V    T.  J.   WALTERS. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  instruments  which  the  development 
of  electrical  science  has  brought  into  being  is  the  micro- 
phone. It  embraces  within  itself  almost  the  whole  principle  of 
the  modern  telephone,  and  with  it  may  he  pcTforme-el  a  scries  of 
experiments  which,  aside  from  belli;;  interesting,  arc.  wonder- 
fully significant  of  what  we  may  expect  from  its  development 
in  the  near  future.  By  its  aid  the  footsteps  of  a,  tly  walking  on 
the  stand  ou  which  it  is  placed  are  clearly  heard,  and  give  the 
sensation  of  a  horse's  tread  ;  audeveu  a  fly's  scream,  especially  at 


the  moment  of  death,  is  easily  audible.  The  rustling  of  a  fea- 
ther  or  a  piece  of  dress  <joods  on  the  board  of  the  instrument, 
and  completely  inaudible  under  ordinary  circumstances, are  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  the  microphone.  The  ticking  of  a.  watch  is 
rendered  very  loud  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  receiver.  A 
musical  box  placed  in  connection  with  the  instrument  transmits 
so  much  sound  as  In  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  indi- 
vidual notes.  A  em  rent  of  air  blown  sharply  on  the  instru- 
ment sounds  like  a  distant  trickle  of  water.  And  the  rumbling 
of  a  carriage  outside  the  bouse  is  transformed  into  a  very  in- 
tense crackling  noise,  not  unlike  the  sound  of  the  burning  of 
pine  logs. 

The  instrument  in  appearance  assumes  various  shapes,  inas- 
much as  the  very  simplicity  of  its  principle  admits  of  its  being 
made  of  various  substances  ami  in  almost  any  form.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  its  simple  working  is  iu  having  what  is  known, 
technically,  as  "loose  contact"  —  that  is,  an  electric;  circuit 
whose  continuity  at  some  point  is  capable  of  being  varied.  As 
an  instance,  then,  three  nails  make  one  of  the  best  of  micro- 
phones. Two  of  the  nails  are  laid  on  a  board  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  say  one-half  inch  apart.  The  other  nail  is  laid  across 
the  first  two,  tin'  latter  being  meantime  connected  to  a  battery 
cell  and  a  telephone,  receiver.  If  a  tly,  for  instance,  be  con  lined 
in  a  small  box,  and  the  latter  placed  on  the  board  on  which  the 
nails  are  laid,  the  slightest  vibration  caused  by  the  movements 
of  its  feet  will  render  the  unstable  contact  of  the  nails  still 
more  unsteady,  and  by  thus  altering  the  force  or  amount  of  the 
electricity  which  passes,  will  reproduce  in  the  telephone  receiver 
an  exact  but  much  magnified  fac-simile  of  what,  is  taking  place 
iu  the  box. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  words  "  magnified  fac- 
simile" have  been  used  to  express  or  describe  the  resulting 
sound.  For  it  is  not  really  the  sound  of  the  fly's  tread  that  we 
hear,  any  more  than  in  the  telephone  of  every-day  use  we  hear 
the  actual  sound  of  the  person  who  may  be  communicating  with 
us,  but  who  may  be  many  rods  or  even  miles  distant.  By 
means  of  the  electric  current  the  same  occurrence  takes  place  in 
the  telephone  receiver  as  is  caused  to  be  projected  into  the  oth- 
er  end  of  the  line,  or  that,  takes  place  iu  the  box, as  in  the  case 
of  the  tly's  footsteps.  But  il  is  merely  a  fac-simile,  and  not  the 
actual  occurrence:  that  «  on  Id  be  against  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
electricity  never  infringes  a  natural  law,  however  wonderful  or 
unaccountable  her  various  phases  may  seem  to  us. 

As  intimated  above!  the  simplest  form  of  microphone  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  three  nails.  They  should  be  arranged  on  a 
small  board.  A  cushion  of  some  sort  should  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  board  and  the  table  on  which  it  is  placed,  to  deaden 
all  outside  vibrations.  A  wire  should  be  connected  to  one  of  the 
under  nails,  and  then  connected  by  its  other  end  to  a  small  bat- 
tery cell;  any  kind  will  do,  but  the  Le-Clahche  pattern  is  best. 
The  other  under  nail  should  be  connected  by  a  wire  with  a  small 
telephone  receiver.  The  receiver  and  the  battery  cell  must  now 
be  connected  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit.  If  now,  all  being 
complete,  a  fly  or  other  insect  be  confined  in  a  small  box,  the 
sound  of  all  its  movements  will  be  reproduced  in  the  receiver. 

Another  form  of  microphone  is  as  follows:  it  consists  of  a 
platform  and  an  upright,  ami  a  piece  of  gas-carbon  sharpened 
at  both  ends,  and  secured  between  two  other  pieces  of  gas-car- 
bon attached  to  the  upright.  The  pieces  of  gas-carbon  are  se- 
cured in  their  places  by  means  of  sealing-wax.  The  working 
principle  is  the  same.  The  least  movement  on  the  platform  will 
cause  a  change  in  the  flow  of  electricity,  and  will  so  reproduce 
in  the  same-  manner  as  did  the  three  nails. 

Another  instrument  consists  of  a  glass  tube  tilled  \\ith  me- 
tallic tin  and  zinc,  commonly  known  as  white  powder.  It.  is 
slightly  compressed  at  the  ends  by  two  plugs  of  gas-carbon. 
The  plugs  are  cemented  in  place  by  sealing-wax,  and  connected 
with  the  telephone  and  the  batten  cell  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  tube  is  secured  by  wax  to  a  box  open  at  one  end.  This  mi- 
crophone may  be  suug  into  with  good  results.  Words  spoken 
in  the  box  sound  with  the  power  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  blowing 
of  the  breath  resembles  the  roar  of  the  wiud  in  a  forest.  A 
watch  placed  in  the  box  gives  all  the  sounds  of  its  works,  from 
the  grinding  of  the  wheels  to  the  minutest  click  of  the  gearing. 

Delicately  adjusted  microphones  may  be'  bought  by  those 
whose  mechanical  ability  is  not.  well  developed;  but  just  as 
good  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  home-made-  iustriiiui'iit. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  success  of  their  perfe-c-t  work- 
ing depends  on  their  delicate  adjustment.  This  can  be  more 
readily  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  the  mere  move- 
ment of  the  fly's  foot  mast  be  capable  of  causing  a  distinct 
vibration  through  the  whole  apparatus. 
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INSTICAU  <IF 


HIS    FATUKR    IIKI-UHT    Km!    HIM    A    HAT    TO    MHKI.1I    HIM    FROM    THE    SUN! 


SAMMY'S    WONDERFUL    P<>1'. 

<,n\:^    TO    Al'Kll-A    AND    SKKS    A    LION. 

EAR  Ml!.  EDITOR, — I  see  you  printed  my  letter  about   Sam 
___^     my's  Pa.  and  the  lightning,  and  the  kanjerroos.     I  thought 
you  would. 'cause  I  know  you  llkl'  ''"'**•     My  teacher  says  there 

isn't   anything  so    g 1  for  young   folks's  minds  as  facts.      She 

says  boys  and  girls  ought  to  treasure  up  facts,  and  be  forever 
thankful  for  the.  hard-working  people  that  lind  them.  If  this 
is  so,  we  all  ought  to  thank  Sammy's  Pa,  'cause  I  never  heard  of 
a  man  that  has  found  so  many. 

Ma  says  she  has  her  s'picions 'bout  Sammy  yet,  but  this  is  my 
fault,  'cause  I  told  her  what  he  told  me  'bout  his  Pa  and  the 
lion.  I  ain't  going  to  tell  her  any  morn  he.  tells  me  Maybe- 
facts  aren't  so  good  for  grown  folks  ns  young  folks.  But  1  can't 
Si  ,  liow  the  facts  about  the  lion  could  hurt  anybody. 

"When  Pop  was  in  Africa."  Sammy  said  one  day,  "he  savs 
more-  animals  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at.  Pop  says  it 
was  just  like  be. ing  at  the  circus  all  the  while,  only  there  wasn't 
anj  red  lemonade.  But  there  was  plenty  of  peanuts,  all  nicely 
roa-ted  by  the  hot  sun.  Pop  says  if  hi'  could  get  a  tent  over 
Africa,  and  charge  fifty  cents  for  folks  to  come  in  and  see  the 
animals,  he.  would  be  rich  enough  to  buy  me  a  bicycle  and  a 
steamboat  before  next  winter." 

••  What  was  your  Pop  doing  ill  Africa?"  I  says  to  Sammy. 
"  Huntinu'  for  the  Tubjub  River.  You  see,  a  man  made'  a  new 
geogerfj  for  hoys  about  our  si/.e.  When  he  was  making  the 
map  of  Africa  he  got  thinking  'limit  something  else,  and  put  in 
a  loiii;  crooked  river  by  mistake  in  one-  place,  which  nobody  evei 
heard  of.  But  he  left  it,  and  marked  it  the  Tubjub  1,'ivcr.  of 
course  the  other  geogerfy  -  makers  laughed  at  his  map.  This 
made  the'  man  mad,  and  he  hired  Pop  to  go  to  Africa  and  rind 
the  river,  and  Pop  done  it  too:  and  then  all  the  other  geogerfy - 
men  felt  pretty  sick,  and  went  and  put  the  river  on  their  maps 
too.  Men  doing  such  things  as  this  is  what  makes  the-  map  of 
Africa  so  hard.  I  guess.  I  think  there  ought  to  hi'  a  law  against 
it."  (So  clo  I  think  so.  Sammy  always  says  ••clone-"  when  he 
oiinht  to  say  "did";  but  I  don't,  unless  we've  gol  company  and 
Ma  is  look  inn  ai  me  to  see  that  I  talk  proper,  and  then  it  pops 
right  out.  and  1  can't  help  it.) 

Wc-11,  Sammy  went  on  telling  me  about  when  his  Pa  was  in 
Afl  lea. 

••  (  n  course  there  wasn't  no  house's  to  stay  in,  so  Pop  used 
I,,  just  build  up  a  lire  and  camp  out.  The  tire'  was  In  keep  away 
the  mosquitoes  anil  elephants  and  things,  lint  some  nights  when 
it  was  cold  it  was  very  comfortable  too.  One  of  these  cold 


nights  Pop  \\as  woke  u))  by  a  great  roaring.  He  thought  it  was 
thunder  first.  Then  he  say,  •  Xo.  that's  a  freight  train';  but 
he  happened  to  think  there  weren't  any  railroads  in  Africa. 
Then  he  rolled  over  and  looked  around,  and  there,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lire,  set  a  lion  wanning  his  back,  and  purring  like  a 
cat.  'cause  he  was  happy  and  comfortable,  maybe  having  just  et 
a  hippcrpotterhoss."  Sammy  meant  a  hipperpotteriHHS.) 

"The  lion  didn't  pay  any 'tenshuii  to  Pop,  but  set  there  just 
far  enough  from  the  lire  so  the  bush  on  the  end  of  his  tail 
wouldn't  bum.  and  purred  and  purred.  Pop  said  it  sounded  like 
a  planin.n-mill  on  a  rainy  day  \\lien  I  he.  lumber  is  wet  and  tough. 
Well.  Pop  waited  a  long  time  for  him  to  stop  or  go 'way,  but 
he  didn't. only  kept  warming  his  back, and  sweeping  round  his 
tail  just  a  little  from  side  to  side, and  purring  and  purring  like  a 
tornado.  'My  sakcs!'  says  Pop  to  hisself  at  last, '  I  can't  sleep 
with  that  noise.  And  s' posing  lie  should  begin  to  meow?  'Scat. 
\cm  animal!'  But  though  Pop  kept  'scatt'ing  him,  he  never 
minded.  Pop  says  he  s'poses  he  didn't  understand 'seal  in  Eng- 
lish, and  pop  didn't  know  it  in  African,  so  he.  couldn't  do  nothing. 

"For 'bout  a  uonr  Pop  lay  there  and  listened  to  that  lion 
purr.  Then  he  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  he  says,'  I'll  lix 
you.'  So  he  takes  his  empty  tea-kettle  and  a  piece  of  string, 
and  he  creeps  round  the  fire  still,  and  ties  it  to  the  lion's  tail. 
Then  lie  creeps  back  and  lays  down,  and  in  a  minute  the  lion 
moves  his  tail  and  feels  the  kettle,  and  he  gives  one  yowl  that 
'most  split  Pop's  ears,  and  he  bounded  away  with  that  kettle 
slamming  and  banging  against  the  trees,  and  rocks,  and  other 
animals,  and  natives,  and  such  things,  making  as  much  noise  as 
a  ham  of  horses  innning  away.  Then  Pop  larfed  to  hisself  and 
went  to  sleep,  and  the  next  day  he  found  the  Tubjub  River  and 
came  home." 

These  are  the  facts  that  made  Ma  say  that  she  wasn't  sure 
Sammy  was  the  right  boy  for  me  to  'sociate  with.  I  don't  see 
how  she  eould  have  done  any  better  with  that  lion  herself  than 
his  Pop  did.  Anyhow,!  ain't  going  to  tell  her  any  more  of  what 
he  says.  1  think  I'll  go  over  and  see  Sammy  again  now.  He 
said  this  morning  that  he  had  more  to  tell  rile.  Good-by.  Mr. 
Editor.  Yours  truly,  HAIIKY. 


i 'LIPPED   FOK  THE  SUMMER. 

BKUTIF.  "1  should  think  that  poor  dog  would  take  cold, 
mamma  .'" 

MAMMA.  "Why  so.  Untie  .'" 

BKUTIIC.  "  Why.  because  he  has  on  nothing  but  his  collar  and 
cuffs." 
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THE    5TORY    OF     BABETTE. 

BY    RUTH    ilcENERY    STUART. 


CHAPTER    I. 

IT  was  Mardi-gras  night  in  New  Orleans.     Ca- 
nal Street  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  either 
direction — out  towards  the  river  or  back   in  the 
direction  of  the  swamp  lauds — wasasurging  mass 
of  people. 

The  deep  balconies,  the  galeries  of  the  old 
French  town,  overhanging  the  banquettes  on 
either  side  of  the  way  were  crowded  beyond  their 
strength,  and  many  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
temporary  support  of  heavy  timbers  put  in  for 
the  occasion. 

Above  the  heads  of  the  crowds  little  street 
urchins,  newsboys,  beggars,  gamins 
— white,  black. yellow,  brown,  and  all 
the  shades  between — sat  perched  like 
chattering  sparrows  on  every  avail- 
able projection  of  lamp-post  or  tree, 
many  even  clinging  about  the  tops 
of  street  cars,  or  having  mounted  the 
granite  pedestal  of  Henry  Clay's  stat- 
ue at  the  corner,  steadied  themselves 
by  embracing  the  statesman's  legs; 
while  one  or  two  of  the  more  adven- 
turous had  even  scaled  his  lofty  fig- 
ure, and  sat  astride  his 
broad  bronze  shoul- 
ders. 

The  occasional  turn- 
ing of  the  great  elec- 
tric search-light  in  the 
Pickwick  Club  build- 
ing revealed  a  rip- 
pling sea  of  happy 
smiling  faces  along 
the  line  of  galeries 
opposite,  all  wearing, 
no  matter  what  their 
race  or  condition,  the 
holiday  expression 
which  showed  them 
in  touch  with  the  car- 
nival spirit.  On  a 
special  balcony  diag- 
onally opposite  the 
search-light,  some  what 
nearer  the  river,  so 
placed  that  they  weve 
often  within  range  of 
the  revolving  beam, 
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all  Inn  two  of  tin-    !ii'-.t   dozen  chairs,  sal    the 
Lmily  "I'  tin-  good  old  creole  name  i>r    — ;  1ft  us 
,..,11  j,  |-r  < Iharmanl       'I  maman,  and  a 

i    Lalf-dozen    of    the    lasl    generation    of  little   Le 
nants   were  there    an  interesl  ing    row  .  each  one   a 
:uul   ;ill    as  iMiu-li  alike  as  any    I-OTH    of  black- 
eyed   pease      while  in  the  last  chair,  towards   Royal  Stn-cl. 
.v  old  <j'ray  haired  black   woman      A.ngele. 

Ili'i-  starched  tignon  of  gay  plaid  rising  above  her 
kindly  face  and  standing  alert  in  knot  ami  frill,  like  e.n-> 

.  il  to  listen,  gave  the   impression  that  her  oilier  was 

that    of  \vatc'h  dog.  ami   tlio  rapid  move lit  of  her  quick 

eye  along  the  line,  the  alacrity  with  which  she  pn-sM-d 
liaek  into  In-r  chair  any  one  of  the  children  \\lio  leaned 
too  he,i\i!\  forward,  with  her  quick  little  hark  of  alarm 
"  Assi-toi!  'I'"  tombez!"  conlii-meil  the  impresMon. 

The  hark  .said,  in  creole  French,  "  Sit  clown,  before  \  OU 
fall!"  hut  its  tone  said  other  things. 

It  said,  "  I  love  these  children,  and  nothing  can  happen 
to  them  while  I  am  near." 

A  well-dressed,  prosperous,  and  happy-looking  line  they 
were  as  they  sat,  jabbering-  and  jabbering,  sometimes  in 
French— hut  ofteuer  in  broken  English — their  best,  in  po- 
lite respect  to  the  Americans  among  whom  they  .sat. 

The  great  Mystiek  Krewe  had  already  passed  along  the 
street  and  disappeared,  but  it  would  soon  come  again  in 
another  direction. 

And  so  the  waiting  crowd  remained  intact,  while  ani- 
mated discussions  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of 
this  with  former  pageants,  filled  up  the  interval  of  wait- 
ing. 

"Well,  me.  I  think  it.  is  the  finest  Mardi-Gras  we  ever 
had!"  exclaimed  Marie,  a  little  maid  of  eight. 

"  What  you  say,  G'an?"  she  added,  as  she  leaned  over 
the  soft  lap  of  her  grandmother. 

\Yhi  n  'Toinette— tall,  dimpled,  beautiful  'Toinette,  the 
eldest,  who  sits  next  her  mother  to-night — first  began  to 
talk,  she  had  called  her  grandmother  "G'an'' — her  best 
effort  to  please  an  American  nurse — and  "  G'an  "  she  had 
been  to  all  the  little  ones  since.) 

"Of  co'.se  'tis  very  nice  for  now," granted  the  grand- 
mother, in  reply  to  Marie's  question,  "but  not  like  doze 
we  had  befo1  de  war,  no !" 

"Oh— h— h!"  protested  'Toinette,  laughing  mischiev- 
ously. "G'an  don't  lincl  nothing  nice  that  don't  come 
before  the  war.  Anyhow,"  she  added,  roguishly.  "I 
think  me,  I  am  nice,  and  I  was  not  here  before  the  war. 
For  what  you  love  Bahette  so  much,  G'an;  She  was  not 
here  before  the  war." 

The  grandmother  smiled.  "You  all  nothing  hut  poor 
trash!  I  don't  love  none  of  you!"  she  responded,  fondly 
taking  Babette's  dimpled  face  between  her  own  fat  palms. 

"G'an  don't  love  Bahette,  no."  she  added.  "  Poor  lill 
bebee  !  Mus'  grow  up  an'  be  her  own  lill  nigger!  Before 
de  war,  when  God  send  gran'ma  one  lill  bebee,  He  al- 
ways at  de  same  time  send  one  lill  nigger  to  wait  on  him. 
Ask  Tante  Aiigele !  She  tell  you  !" 

The  black  woman  laughed  softly. 

"  Yas,  'tis  true."  The  tii/non  nodded.  "Wait  we 
come  borne,  I  tell  you.'' 

"No,  tell  it  now,"  Marie  insists;  and  so  the  old  wo- 
man begins: 

"Well?     You  want  I  tell  it  now? 

"Wen  yo' oncle  Adolphe  come,  in  free  muni  come 
my  boy  Jean,  an'  den,  w'en  yo'  aunt  Natalie  is  born,  I 
got  de  nex'  day  my  Sopliic — SopJiie,  she  stay  wid  yo' 
aunt  Natalie  in  Paris  now — au'  den  come  yo'  aunt  Tiline 
an'  my  Rosa— an'  after  Ko.so  I  got  Mathilde,  and  Ma- 
thilde  she  die,  an'  yo'  gran'ma  she  got — lemme  t'ink.  how 
dat  come — oh,  yas,  yo'  gran'ma  she  got  ijn'  mint  Min-ii-. 
an'  den  yo'  oncle  A  ristide  —  an'  dat  same  very  day  yo' 
oncle  Aris'/</c  is  horn  come  my  two  black  tween.  Louis 
an'  Louise— an' den  we  ain't  hail  no  mo',  w'ite  nor  black, 


n'  den  yo'  inmnnit  is  horn,  an'  de  ne\'  St. 
Joseph  night  my  ( 'ora,  po'  chile —  Now  Cora,  she  is 
-  .  ole  Angele  have  to  start  again  play  nur-- 

'!  be  old  woman  had  gone  over  this  same  record  a  hun- 
dred times  before,  hut  she  never  \\earied  of  the  recital. 

"  But,"  she  continued,  lightening  her  arm  about  the 
little  one  next  her,  "so  long  Tante  Angele  can  hoi'  out, 
all  do/.e  chillens  u'ot  one  nigger,  anyhow.  But  she  make 
'em  min',  yas!  Befo'  de  war  1  used  to  I/longs  to  you  all 
w'ite  folks,  now  you  all  I/longs  to  me.  All  doze  no-Yoiint 
la/.y  w'ite  chillens  b'longs  to  me.  All  but  Babette;  we 

have  to   h-t   gran'ma  have  dat  las'  lill  lagniappe  In  in/ 
lletter  ban'  me   dat    cake-bag,  yas.      Lemme  hoi'   it — or 
pass  it  at  yo'  mmi/int.  so.      Too  much  clem  cream-pauf  is 
bad.  yas." 

During  this  long  recital,  although  the  two  oldest  chil- 
dren had  perhaps  paid  small  heed,  four  pairs  of  eager 
black  eyes  were  never  withdrawn  from  the  speaker's  face. 
To  them  Tante  Angele  was  an  oracle,  capable  of  produ- 
cing anything  at  will,  from  a  wonder-tale  laden,  with 
shivers  and  starts  to  a  lullaby-  so  soft  and  sleepy  that  not 
a  child  of  the  six  had  ever  heard  the  very  end  of  it. 

Though  all  the  babies  had  been  the  grandmother's  fa- 
vorites in  turn.  Bahette.  doubly  endeared  to  her  as  her 
own  namesake  and  godchild,  and,  too,  by  a  delicate  baby- 
hood from  which  she  was  just  emermng.  was  the  very 
apple  of  her  eye. 

The  blue  silk  cord  and  tassels  which  she  wore  about 
her  chubby  waist,  in  token  of  certain  religious  vows  of 
consecration,  were  the  work  of  the  grandmother's  loving 
fingers—  "  the  last  work  for  my  old  eyes  and  hands,"'  she 
had  said,  as  she  laid  the  silver  knitting-needles  away  with 
her  discarded  jewels  to  keep  for  "  'tite  Babette." 

But  into  this  last  little  love  task  she  had  interwoven, 
with  a  superstition  not  uncommon,  dainty  copies  of  spe- 
cial prayers,  invocations  to  preferred  saints  in  behalf  of 
the  tiny  wearer,  with  her  full  name  and  date  of  vows  as- 
sumed, printed  on  tine  silk  paper  doubled  so  as  form  the 
bodies  of  the  ornamental  tassels,  which  were  finally  skil- 
fully covered  over  and  over  with  a  dainty  silken  web  of 
blue.  This  was  a  secret  which  only  the  grandmother 
and  the  saints  themselves  were  supposed  to  know,  and 
when  she  had  taken  the  beautiful  finished  work  to  the 
old  French  cathedral  to  have  it  blessed,  according  to  cus- 
tom, she  felt  that  it  carried  assurance  of  other  blessings 
than  even  the  holy  father  knew. 

As  they  sit  in  line  on  the  crowded  gallery  to-night 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  Mystiek  Krewe,  Babette  sits 
next  her  grandmother  jabbering  as  fast  as  her  lips  can 
move,  to  the  infinite  delight  and  amusement  of  the  entire 
family. 

It  is  the  little  girl's  first  view  of  the  grand  parade — 
the  first  night  in  all  her  young  life,  in  fact,  that  eight 
o'clock  has  found  her  out  of  her  little  lace-canopied  crib. 
It  is  nine  now. 

She  had  begged  to  come— begged,  with  a  little  quiver 
playing  all  around  the  dimples  in  her  cheeks  while  prom- 
ising in  quavering  voice  to  stay  awake.  And  Tante  An- 
gele— Tante  Angele,  who  was  always  on  the  children's 
side  in  everything— had  pleaded  for  her,  even  volunteer- 
ing to  carry  her  all  the  way  home  in  case  she  should  go 
to  sleep. 

And  then  the  grandmother  had  decided  the  matter. 

"Never  mind.  She  is  coming  wid  nenaine.  You 
look  after  your  own  sleepy-heads.  I'll  take  care  of  my 
baby;  and  if  dey  don't  look  sharp,  she'll  talk  over  de 
snoring  heads  of  Marie  and  Arthe,  and  maybe  three  nine- 
o'clock  babies.  Clothilde,  she  make  friends  with  de  sand- 
man every  night  time  de  clock  is  on  de  nine  strike — so 
look  sharp!" 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  procession  came  again, 
and  the  grandmother's  prophecy  seemed  likely  to  come 
true.  Marie  and  Arthe  had  grown  suspiciously  quiet  and 
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still,  and  Clothilde,  ten-year-old  Clothilde,  was  actually 
nodding.  Only  three  times,  though,  the  bobbing  head 
went  down  when  a  fresh  hum  of  voices  lifted  all  sleepy- 
heads as  if  with  a  sudden  shock. 

Then  there  was  a  restless  movement  on  all  the  galler- 
ies, a  concerted  bending  forward  of  bodies  and  inquiring- 
questions:  "Which  way?"  "Where;"  "  Who  says  so?" 
"  Oh.  pshaw !"  ''  Nothing  but  a  crazy  lot  of  srnarties  try- 
ing to  raise  an  excitement." 

But  no!  A  sudden  hurrying  and  scurrying',  hither 
and  thither,  of  the  now  loud-laughing  and  talking  crowd 
afoot;  now  two  or  three  mounted  police  slowly,  care- 
fully clearing  the  way;  and  now  —  a  blaze  of  light: 
"Ah-h-h-h!"  "  Oh-h-h-h !"  "Oh-h-h-h!"  The  exclama- 
tion passes  like  a  great  wave  from  one  gallery  to  another, 
until  its  echoes  are  drowned  by  the  stirring  music  of  the 
band. 

The  Krewe  has  come  again.  The  first  float  passes:  an- 
other, and  yet  another,  and  still  they  come,  until— what 
is  this?  Bows,  hand -kisses,  a  shower  of  candies  —  real 
French  bonbons — from  the  merry  maskers  of  a  special 
car  and  into  the  laps  of  the  little  Le  Charmants! 

They  were  all  wide  enough  awake  now  !  And  here 
they  come  again ;  and  once  more— dragees,  marsh-mal- 
lows, "kisses,"  crystallized  figs,  thrown  backward  this 
time,  for  the  lioat  has  passed,  and  still  they  fall  with  true 
aim  into  the  hats  and  over  the  faces  of  the  now  merrily 
laughing  and  waving'  group.  Other  candies  were  flying 
in  other  directions  to  other  people,  or  to  anybody;  but 
these  came  by  evident  intention  to  the  little  Creoles. 

Float  followed  float,  and  presently  the  procession  was 
only  a  pillar  of  fire  moving  slowly  out  Canal  Street,  and 
soon  even  that  was  gone;  and  Mardi-Gras,  the  mad  fes- 
tival, excepting  to  such  as  followed  the  maskers  into 
theatre  and  ballroom,  was  over — over  for  another  year. 

The  Le  Charmant  father,  we  have  noticed,  was  not  vis- 
ible to-night.  Like  many  fathers,  husbands,  brothers, 
and  beaux,  he  was  suddenly  "called  off  on  business"  on 
Mardi-Gras  evening.  If  they  are  called  to  render  loyal 
service  to  Momus,  is  not  this  the  "business"  of  the  occa- 
sion? Who  says  they  tell  stories?  Of  course  no  one 
knows  who  compose  the  Mystick  Krewe.  This  is  half  its 
mystic  charm.  One  may  suspect  things  as  much  as  he 
chooses,  and  even  feel  personally  satisfied  that  certain 
facts  are  true:  but  that  is  not  knowing. 

The  little  Le  Charmants  looked  very  wise  and  myste- 
rious this  evening  when  their  maman  said,  as  they  sat 
waiting  for  the  crowd  to  disperse,  "Well,  me,  I  am  sat- 
eesfy !'' 

"And  I  know  for  what  you  are  satisfied!"  exclaimed 
'Toinette,  chuckling  and  winking  slyly. 

"  And  me,  too,  I  know !"  added  another;  and  in  a  stage- 
whisper,  "  You  7'eaoguize  someborf y  /" 

Then  all  the  children  gathered  closer  about  the  mo- 
ther—there was  plenty  of  standing-room  now— begging 
her  to  tell  which  one  was  "  popa." 

"I  t'ink,  me,  he  was  one  of  doze  apple,"  suggested 
Tante  Angele,  aside  to  Marie;  "  biccause  it  was  one  apple 
what  t'row  do?,e  bonbons .'" 

"  Mais,  one  grenade"  (pomegranate)  "  threw  more  bon- 
bons than  the  apple,"  said  wise  'Tohiette;  "and,  besides, 
I  am  sho' — *7io'  'twas  not  the  grejiad»,  because  popa  is 
mo'  littler  than  that  grenade.'1'1 

"You  all  wrong!"  exclaimed  the  mother,  assorting 
bonbons  in  the  palm  of  her  left  hand,  and  passing  to  each 
her  favorite  candy — "you  all  wrong!  'Twas  not  one  of 
doze  w'at  t'row  bonbon.  You  don't  catch  yo'  popa  so 
easy,  no.  He  t'ink  he  was  goin'  fool  me.  Mais,  I  know 
him  '.  Here,  pass  doze  gum-drop  at  Tante  Angele,  Marie." 

"  T'ank  you,  ma'am.  You  see  dem  mardi-gras  dey 
know  po'  ole  Tante  Angele  ain't  got  no  teet',  and  dey 
put  in  some  sof  gum-drop  for  her." 

"You  know,  always,"  the  mother  was  continuing  to 


explain,  "when  yo'  pupa  finds  somet'ing  very  droll  he 
always  make  so.'"  She  rubbed  her  palms  rapidly  togeth- 
er and  shook  her  shoulders. 

The  children  all  recognized  the  imitation. 

"Well,  w'eii  doze  orange  and  grriiailf  and  apple  was 
t'row  bonbons,  I  see  one  lill  lemon  r-rub  his  hands  like 
dat,  and  shake  himself  comme  fa.'' 

Another  representation  of  the  movement.  "  Ah-h-h  ! 
He  thought  he  was  goin'  fool  me.  Mais.  I  ktioir  him:" 

Even  the  grandmother  and  Tante  Angele  joined  de- 
lightedly in  the  children's  glee  over  the  discoverv. 

The  procession  had  represented  "The  Five  Senses, "and 
it  was  from  the  fruit-laden  float  following  in  ( leres'  train 
that  the  shower  of  candies  had  come. 

The  sense  of  taste  had  been  elaborately  illustrated  by  a 
great  profusion  of  such  things  as  delight  the  palate. 

While  from  one  float  animated  mushrooms,  aspara- 
gus, and  common  vegetables  without  number  bowed  and 
waved  to  admiring  multitudes,  another  was  alive  with 
reeling  bottles,  staggering  demijohns  and  glasses,  while 
on  a  third  were  gleeful  ligs,  waddling  water-melons,  frisk- 
ing cantelopes,  and  a  rollicking  lot  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
smaller  fruits. 

It  had  been  a  gorgeous  pageant,  but  it  was  gone.  And 
now  for  getting  home. 

The  Le  Charmants  had  ridden  up  to  Canal  Street  in 
the  street  car.  The  family  carriage  would  not  hold  all. 
The  car  came  nearly  to  the  door.  It  was  so  much  more 
jolly  to  go  out  into  the  crowd.  To  get  from  the  balcony 
to  the  car  now,  however,  was  no  small  matter. 

The  gallery  back  of  them  was  quite  deserted  when  they 
finally  turned,  a  miniature  procession  in  themselves,  to 
take  their  chances  with  the  rabble. 

The  mother  takes  the  lead,  and  as  she  hesitates  a  mo- 
ment in  the  street  door  below,  the  corner  light  falling 
upon  her  reveals  a  face  of  remarkable  beauty.  She  is  so 
pretty — so  bright  and  happy  and  young — and  as  fresh 
and  blooming  as  the  two  lovely  daughters,  who  take  an 
arm  011  either  side  while  they  start  out  three  abreast. 

So  they  lead  the  way,  all  three  calling  out  in  a  breath 
to  the  others  to  keep  together — and,  funnily  enough,  by  a 
common  impulse  they  all  say  it  in  French. 

"We  ought  to  have  waited  longer,"  the  grandmother 
says,  as  the  mother,  slipping  on  a  bit  of  banana  peel,  em- 
braces her  neighbors  promiscuously  a  moment,  and  then, 
recovering  herself,  starts  on  laughing. 

Tante  Angele  has  special  charge  of  little  Arthe,  whom 
she  holds  tightly  aloft  while  she  whispers  marvel  tales 
into  her  ear  to  keep  her  a  wake,  or  to  engage  her  in  laugh- 
ing at  the  drowsy  gait  of  the  two  next  older,  who  she  de- 
clares to  be  walking  in  their  sleep,  and  who,  indeed,  in 
their  constant  denials  of  all  sleepiness,  are  barely  saved 
from  stumbling. 

The  grandmother  insisted  on  keeping  Babette's  hand. 
And  so  they  go  on. 

Good-humor  is  the  rule  of  the  American  crowd,  and 
the  air  of  the  Southern  carnival  is  seldom  torn  by  a 
harsh  word.  And  so  to-night,  when  suddenly  a  loud  voice 
shouted  "'Move  back!"  and  the  tall  form  of  a  policeman 
loomed  up  before  them,  the  surging  crowd,  gasping  first 
as  with  a  single  breath,  and  shrinking  backward  invol- 
untarily upon  itself,  became  in  a  twinkling  a  scene  of 
panic. 

Some  one — a  woman — had  fallen  across  the  curbing, 
and  others  were  stumbling  over  her.  Farther  back  a 
dozen  or  more,  jammed  against  a  showcase,  were  terror- 
stricken  at  the  combined  dangers  of  broken  glass  and 
threatened  suffocation. 

A  little  woman,  holding  in  her  arms  a  year-old  baby, 
threw  it,  in  her  fright,  to  a  tall  man  several  feet  away, 
and  he  held  it  safely  aloft,  while  the  youngster,  apparent- 
ly taking  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke,  roared  with  laughter. 

The  tall  man  with  the  baby,  seeing  over  the  heads 
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mm  thai  tin-  : icl'-nt  li.-nl  mil  been  serious,  called 

]i]a\  I'u  1 1  v  for  som i"  claim  his  charge. 

The  link'  mother, unable  to  hold  her  own  m  the  crush, 
liail  been  preyed  some  distance  hack,  ami  it  was  perhaps 
a  full  minute  before  she  could  make  herself  heard. 

Tin-  spirit  of  I'n  1 1    Was  ill    the  air.       The  tail  man   was  as 

full  of  ii  as  the  rest,  and  seeing  that  the  mother  had  not 

instant  ly  come  forward,  he  forthwith  he^an  a  mock  auc- 
tion. "  \Ylio  wants  to  huy  a  baby.'  How  much  0,111  1 
offered  for  a  hahy  .'  I  low  much  for  the  bal>\  .  clothes  and 
rattle  thrown  in;  What  am  I  ollVred  >  Ah  h  h  !" — see- 
the  mother's  two  sk-ndcr  hands  raised  some  distanc 

-"how  much,  ma'am:  A  thousand  thanks,  you 
Say?  Ah.  well  -  Sold!"  This,  as  the  \  oiini;-ster,  who 
begins  to  whimper  at,  si^ht  of  his  mother,  is  restored  to 

ier  grateful  arms, 
lint  iii  this  din  and  confusion  what  has  become  of  our 

merry  Creoles;  \Yere  they  standili";  with  the  others 
around  the  tall  man.  laughing  at  the  hahy  auction? 
Surely  they  were  not  over  in  the  show-window  jam! 
I'erliaps  the\  are  yonder,  scarce  twent\  feet  auay,  where 
people  art;  rnnninjr,  and  sonic-  one  is  calling  for  water. 

Yes.  we  have  found  them. 

The  grandmother,  overcome  from  the  pressure  and  lack 
of  breathing-space, has  fainted.  She  lies  unconscious  in 
old  Tante  Antrt-le's  arms. 

The  children  are  frightened  and  crying.  Their  mother, 
chaling  the  old  lady's  hands,  begs  the  people  to  move 
hack,  while  a  stranger,  with  well-meant  brutality,  deluges 
the  sufferer  with  cold  water. 

The  faint  is  not  very  serious.  It  does  not  last  long. 
After  a  few  moments,  moments  of  much  distress  and  eon- 
fusion  they  are,  she  is  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  kind  stranger 
who  has  bribed  a  hack-driver  from  the  door  of  the  theatre 
near,  to  enter  a  carriage  and  start  home. 


The  mot  her  follows,  taking  the  eldest  two  of  the  dan "'h 
ters  with  her  (the  urandmot her  might  be  taken  ill  again, 
and  she  would  need  thenii,  and  hurriedly  giving  the 
driver  her  address  and  callini!'  to  Tante  Angele  to  "briny 
the  children  home,'  she  closes  the  carriage  door,  and  t  hey 
are  "one. 

I'oor  old  Tante    Angele!       It    seemed   a    simple  thiny  to 

" bring  the  children  home."  and  yet.  suddenly  relieved  of 
the  terrible  strain  which  no  one  had  realized,  .she  ua/ed 
about  her  as  one  da/ed. 

The  shawl  about  her  old  shoulders  was  wet  and  cold, 
and  she  shivered.  1'erceiviny  it.  little  .Marie  took  oil'  her 
own  wrap  and  would  ha\'  placed  it  around  the  old  wo- 
man, but  it,  was  quickly  replaced  and  securely  pinned. 
But  the  incident  seemed  to  revive  her  consciousness  of 
the  situation,  for  she  exclaimed,  in  French  : 

"Come,  come!  All  of  you!  Come,  Louis,  Marie, 
Arthe.  liahette!  Where  is  Babette— on  est'tite  Ijabette?" 

The  little  one  was  indeed  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  had 
all  been  so  sudden — the  rush,  the  grandmother's  fall,  the 
panic. 

"Tell  me  —  ilitcs  moi .'— where  is  Babette? — oil  est  tun 
In  In  •  t"  she  continued  to  cry  again  and  again,  stairtrering 
visihlv  as  she  peered  in  all  directions  for  the  missin"- 
child.' 

No  one  remembered  seeing  her  since  she  had  been  tod- 
dling at  her  grandmother's  side. 

No  matter  what.  iniyht  happen  afterwards,  for  the  mo- 
ment she  was  lost.  For  the  length  of  a  block  or  more  in 
all  directions  the  way  was  clear  now. 

The  old  woman  stood  fixed  a  moment,  then,  crossing 
herself,  while  with  moving  lips  she  held  her  face  heaven- 
ward, she  threw  up  her  arms,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  thud 
upon  the  pavement. 

[TO    BE    CONTINCKD.] 
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USE  has  t"  hustle,  dat's  all. 
de   time,   mittin    but  hustle. 


Yuse  has  t'  hustle  all 
See  •     I  f  3  use  can't 
hustle  yuse  ain't  in  it.      Dat's  right." 

This  conclusive  statement  of  the  imperative  necessity 


for  continuous  hustling  was  made  by  a  newsboy  who  was 
explaining  what  makes  success  in  his  business.  Until  I 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  confidence  I  had  no  idea  how 
much  the  element  of  hustle  enters  into  the  newsboy's 
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trade.     He  proceeded  to  explain  some  phases  of  his  call- 
ing wherein  the  hustler  is  benefited. 

"  YUM-  has  t'  hustle  t'  get  a  good  place  in  line  for  cle 
poipers.  and  hustle  to  keep  de  place  when  yuse  get  it, 
'cause  de  big  kids  t'rows  de  little  kids  out  if  dey  don't 
hustle.  See?  Den  when  yuse  gets  de  poipers  yuse  has 
t'  hustle  out  wid  dem,  hustle  to  keep  de  odder  kids  away 


That  block  on  Frankfort  Street  is,  in  addition  to  being 
a  favorite  fighting-ground,  the  dining-room  of  the  news- 
boys of  City  Hall  Park.  A  dozen  men  and  women  make 
a  living  there  catering  to  the  weird  gastronomical  tastes 
of  the  boys.  Sandwiches  made  of  dubs  of  crushed  sar- 
dines and  broken  crackers,  hot  sausages,  pretzels,  cuki's 
covered  with  pink  sugar,  a  pie  made  of  sweetened  \n-t-f 
hash, vaguely  suggesting  a  degenerate  cousin  of  the  mince 
pie,  and  a  confection  of  glucose,  burnt  sugar,  and  clay, 
are  their  favorite  articles  of  diet.  In  the  fountains  of  the 
City  Park  they  lind  their  weird  form  of  bathing',  which 
consists  in  diving  after  pennies  and  running-  races  in  the 
knee-deep  water.  No  boy  ever  thinks  of  removing-  his 
clothing  for  this  dip. 

Those  who  are  too  young,  too  discreet,  or  too  impe- 
cunious to  gamble  amuse  themselves  with  games  of 
agility  which  the  Italian  boys  have  introduced  during 
the  past  few  years.  One  of  these  resembles  the  Ameri- 
can school-boy  game  of  sheepfold,  but  has  been  chris- 
tened in  the  park  "swipe  de  base";  and  another,  which 


JUMPING    AKIEIt    PENNIES. 


from  yer  reg'Iar  cust'mers,  and  hustle 
tru  de  cars,  orde  conducter  t'rows  you 
oft',  and  yuse  jus'  has  t'  hustle  all  de 
time.  See?" 

I  began  to  see,  and  thereafter  ob- 
served the  newsboys  of  New  York  with 
the  hustle  idea  prominently  in  mind, 
and  became  satisfied  that  the  unsuc- 
cessful ones  were  so  for  the  sole  rea- 
son that  they  lacked  that  essential 
ability— to  hustle. 

In  their  leisure  hours  the  hustlers 
are  equally  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  two  characteristic  pleasures — 
gambling  and  athletic  sports.  It  is 
then  that  they  overrun  City  Hall 
Park,  in  which  neighborhood  more  newsboys  gather  for 
business  and  pleasure  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
city.  In  connection  with  their  pastimes  should  be  in- 
cluded their  fondness  for  fighting,  for  although  many 
of  their  battles  result  from  insults  or  wordy  quarrels, 
more  often  they  are  expressions  of  their  love  of  combat. 

A  little  before  the  first  edition  of  the  afternoon  papers 
is  issued,  Frankfort  Street  near  Park  Row  is  crowded 
with  newsboys,  and  then  fighting  for  entertainment  only 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  older  boys  manage  these 
pastimes  with  an  honest  and  judicial  regard  for  "even 
matches,"  the  question  of  age,  weight,  and  height  being 
carefully  considered  points  in  the  selection  of  comba- 
tants. I  watched  this  match-making  and  its  result  one 
day.  A  match  had  been  arranged  as  much  by  a  process 
of  rejection  as  selection ;  for  a  score  of  youngsters  were 
eager  to  be  chosen,  and  the  two  accepted  threw  oft'  their 
coats  and  went  to  work  with  joyous  calm. 

There  was  no  anger  nor  excitement  displayed  by  prin- 
cipals, seconds,  or  spectators,  until  a  gentleman  walking 
through  the  street  saw  the  fight,  forced  his  way  into  the 
ring,  and  with  a  sorrowful  word  of  reproach  separated 
the  warriors.  He  was  assailed  by  a  startling  variety  of 
epithets,  but  he  was  not  wholly  shocked  out  of  his  good 
intentions  until  the  smaller  of  the  two  boys  he  had  sep- 
arated angrily  demanded  what  right  he  had  to  inter- 
fere. 


WHEN    YUSE    GETS    DE    POIPERS    YUSE    HAS    T'    HUSTLE    OUT    WID    DEM." 


seems  to  be  the  Italian  idea  of  our  "three  old  cat,"  is 
called  "chase  de  rub."  I  believe  "rub"  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  rubber  ball.  But  I  am  not  sure,  for  it  is  never 
easy,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible,  to  secure  an  English 
translation  of  newsboy  language.  I  was  much  interested 
in  knowing  why  the  boys  sometimes  cry  "  Rextry,"  and 
sometimes  "Nextry,"  when  calling  an  extra  edition. 
After  much  investigation  I  learned  that  when  a  boy  says 
"  Rextry  "  he  thinks  he  is  saying,  "  Here-is  your  extra," 
and  "  Nextry  "  is  a  condensed  form  of  asking,  "  Do  you 
want  an  extra?"  Any  reader  can,  by  rapidly  repeating 
"Here  is  your  extra,"  easily  arrive  at  "Rextry";  but 
with  only  the  result  to  work  backward  from,  I  found  the 
process  of  reconstruction  difficult.  The  newsboys  of  the 
lower  end  of  town  speak  an  identical  dialect,  whether 
they  are  Irish,  Italian,  or  Jewish.  The  younger  boys 
know  only  a  few  hundred  words  of  this  dialect,  which 
answers  all  their  purpose  of  friendly  and  trade  inter- 
course; but  the  children  of  foreign  parents  fall  into  the 
vernacular  when  a  quarrel  or  other  exciting  cause  de- 
mands greater  fluency. 

The  activity  and  keenness  of  the  newsboys,  as  well  as 
other  characteristics,  are  better  illustrated  in  and  about 
City  Hall  Park  than  anywhere  else.  The  people  in  the 
various  streams  which  consolidate  thereabouts  and  then 
separate  again  into  various  channels  —  to  Brooklyn  by 
the  bridge,  uptown  by  the  elevated,  and  to  ferries  and 
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,     LI     ,  ars,  number  hundreds  of 
V,.i    I,,, i   our  of  them  escapes  the  solicitous 

....       m    mds  become  n 

of   individual   boys.      In    tin'   hour    when   this 

tide  of  humanity  is  .-it  its  height  even   the  smallest  boy 

in    ,,     fails   I"    liml    nil    his   customers   as   surely   as   the 

quicksilver  in    its   rillles  catches  (lie  lightest    Hake  of  {fold 

ping  aloiiL;'  in  the  torrent  of  the  miner's  Hume.      This 

seems  the  more  surprising  because   the  average  age  of 

the  newsboys  has  greatly  decreased  in  the  past  fe\v  years, 

through  the  very  youthful  reeruits  from  the  Italian  and 
.lewi-ii  i|iiarters. 

In  their  business  dea  lings  the  newsboys  are  strictly  hon- 
est. Have  you  ever  known  a  newsboy  to  jump  off  a  street 
ear  will  ion  t  returning  your  change,  even  under  the  tempta- 
tion to  embe/./le  a  small  fortune  when  he  has  taken  your 
hall' dollar  to  the  back  platform  "t'gel  change  from  de 
eoiiductor";  And  they  areas  trusting  as  they  are  trust- 
worthy :  if  a  regular  customer  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  waft  for  change  to  be  made,  lie  is  cheerfully  supplied 
with  his  favorite  paper,  and  departs  in  the  newsboy's  debt, 
with  the  Hattering  assurance  that  "  Dat's  all  right,  boss." 

The  newsboys  at  the  ferries  and  north  of  Chatham 
Square  and  Canal  Street,  and  south  of  Wall  Street  are 
supplied  with  papers  by  horse-carts,  and  many  of  the  boys 
in  the  City  Hall  Park  district  buy  theirs  from  middle-men 
rather  than  expend  their  hustling  energies  in  the  struggle 
about  the  press-rooms.  These  '•middle-men"  are  older 
boys  who  buy  hundreds  of  one-cent  papers,  paying  fifty 
cents  a  hundred  at  the  press-room,  and  sell  them  to  the 
younger  boys  at  ten  for  six  cents.  There  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  sharp  trading  in  different  papers  among  the  boys, 
who  learn  early  the  value  of  quick  sales  and  small  prof- 
its, the  danger  of  being  overstocked,  and  the  advantage 
of  daring  risks  when  their  market  is  boomed  by  sensa- 
tional news.  Between  their  business  and  that  of  the  mail 
on  Wall  Street  the  difference  is  only  of  degree,  and  the 
newsboys  have  so  much  more  fun  ! 


ARRESTING  A   STATUE. 

IN  one  of  the  beautiful  temple  gardens  of  Yedo  there 
was  a  large  statue  of  the  deity  Jizo  —  so  large  that 
the  pedestal  formed  seats  on  the  four  sides  where  way- 
farers might  rest.  (  hie  day  there  passed  that  way  a  dry- 
goods  peddler,  carrying  a  large  pack  of  some  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  white  cloth.*  The  seat  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  was  a  tempting  resting-place,  so  the  peddler  put 
down  his  pack  beside  him,  and  before  he  knew  it,  was 
napping  in  the  warm  and  drowsy  rays  of  the  sun.  When 
he  awoke  his  pack  was  gone — stolen.  He  betook  him- 
self to  Oka,  and  made  his  complaint.  Oka  was  silent 
for  some  time.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  trace  such 
a  common  article  as  cloth,  where  hundreds  of  persons 
had  passed  by  during  the  peddler's  nap.  At  length, 
feigning  great  indignation,  Oka  said: 

••  My  good  man,  it  is  outrageous  that  the  deity  Jizo 
should  not  have  kept  you  from  barm  while  you  were 
resting  at  the  very  foot  of  his  statue.  The  true  offender 
here  is  the  deity,  and  we  must  have  his  statue  in  court, 
and  punish  him." 

So  he  sent  a  score  of  officers  to  the  temple  garden,  and 
they  pulled  down  the  statue,  and  dragged  it  through  the 
streets  in  a  cart  to  the  court-house.  So  extraordinary  a 
proceeding  of  course  attracted  the  attention  of  all  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  followed 
the  cart,  crying  out,  "The  statue  is  being  arrested,"  and 
pressed  after  the  officers  into  the  court-room. 

This  was  just  what  Oka  wished;  yet  the  entrance  of 
any  spectator  into  the  court-room  without  special  per- 
mission was  quite  against  the  law.  Oka  had  just  put  two 

*  Japanese  cloth  usually  comes  in  "pieces"  of  about  one  foot  in 
width  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  length. 


or  three  questions  to  the  statue  iwhich,  of  course,  re 
maineil  diinibi,  when,  looking  up,  he  pretended  to  catch 
si^ht  for  the  lirst  time  of  the  crowd  in  the  room,  now- 
dense  almost  to  sull'ocation.  Calling  to  an  officer,  he 
said,  angrily :  "Put  all  these  people  out,  and  fine  them 
every  one  for  entering  without  permission.  Take  each 
one's  name  and  residence,  and  have  him  bring  his  line  to- 
morrow in  the  shape  of  one  piece  of  white  cloth."  The 
en- ,11'allen  crowd  was  put  out.,  and  next  day  there  came 
pouring  in  hundreds  of  pieces  of  white  cloth  of  all  qual- 
ities  and  textures.  The  name  of  the  giver  was  written 
on  each  by  the  officers,  and  then,  piece  by  piece,  they  were 
compared  with  the  peddler's  sample  of  the  cloth  In;  hail 
lost.  Before  long  a  match  was  found,  and,  as  Oka  had 
foreseen,  tin'  missing  bundles  were  found  concealed  in 
the  house  of  the  man  who  had  brought  this  piece  as  his 
line.  The  next  day  the  other  cloth  that  had  been  paid  in 
as  fines  was  returned  to  those  who  had  brought  it. 


THE  PROUD  ROOSTER. 

npIIERE  was  once  a  proud  rooster.  He  stood  most  of 
JL  the  day  on  a  little  mound  about  two  feet  high  in  the 
middle  of  a  chicken-yard  about  fifteen  feet  square,  and 
crowed  defiance  to  the  world. 

"Everybody  look  at  me!  See  what  a  fine  rooster  I 
am!  Admire  my  brilliant  feathers!  Hear  my  thrilling 
voice !  I  am  the  lord  of  the  earth  !  Cock-a-doodle-do !" 

The  hens  and  chickens,  the  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys, 
were  all  dreadfully  afraid  of  him.  When  he  was  not 
crowing  on  the  hill  he  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  biting 
at  every  one  who  came  near  him.  And  no  one  ever 
dared  to  take  a  bite  until  he  had  had  all  he  wanted  to  eat. 

The  little  chickens  grumbled  at  the  rooster's  disagree- 
able ways  when  they  were  out  of  his  hearing,  but  the 
hens,  who  were  older,  said  nothing.  They  kept  as  far 
from  bis  path  as  possible. 

One  day  a  neighbor's  rooster  fiew  into  the  yard.  He 
strutted  about  a  while  before  the  proud  rooster  saw  him. 
Ah,  here  was  a  fine  chance !  The  strange  rooster  was  not 
as  old  or  as  powerful  as  he. 

"  How  do  you  dare  to  come  into  my  world!"  cried  the 
proud  rooster,  in  a  rage. 

He  flew  at  the  unlucky  fowl,  and  gave  him  such  a  sav- 
age pecking  that  the  cowed  rooster  was  glad  to  escape 
over  the  fence  thankful  to  get  off  with  his  life. 

"Ha!  ha!"  cried  the  rooster,  mounting  his  hill,  "  I  can 
conquer  the  earth !  Cock-a-doodle-do !" 

"Good  gracious!"  said  Harry,  who  was  passing  with 
Spitz,  as  usual,  at  his  heels,  "what  a  noise  that  silly  bird 
makes!  Drive  him  off,  Spitz.  Make  him  stop  crow- 
IIIL:  !" 

Spitz  was  willing.  He  had  long  hated  that  rooster. 
Hs  jumped  over  the  fence  into  the  yard. 

"  Another  foe !"  crowed  the  rooster.  "  See  me  put  him 
to  (light!  Cock-a-doodle-do-do !" 

He  flew  at  Spitz  with  such  fury  that  the  pup  was 
frightened  and  turned  to  run  out.  The  rooster  crowed, 
exultingly. 

But  he  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Harry  was  not 
going  to  see  Spitz  beaten  by  a  rooster.  He  shamed  the 
dog  back ;  and  Spitz,  angry  that  he  should  show  fear, 
dashed  at  Mr.  Rooster,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  neck  in 
the  middle  of  a  crow,  nearly  stopped  his  breath  alto- 
gether. Then  he  gave  him  a  terrible  shaking. 

"Good,  good!"  shouted  Harry  with  delight,  as  the 
crestfallen  rooster  tumbled  to  the  bottom  of  his  hill, 
and  lay  helpless.  "He  won't  make  quite  so  much  fuss 
after  this !" 

He  never  did  while  Spitz  was  around.  But  he  took 
some  satisfaction  out  of  the  chicken  and  hens,  who  were 
not  so  able  to  defend  themselves. 
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I. 

milERE  was  one  Beppo  the  Wise 
_L  and  another  Beppo  the  Fool- 
ish. 

The  wise  one  was  the  father  of 
the  foolish  other. 

Beppo  the  Wise  was  called  Beppo 
the  Wise  because  he  had  laid  up  a 
great  treasure  after  a  long  life  of 
hard  work. 

Beppo  the  Foolish  was  called 
Beppo  the  Foolish  because  he  spent 
in  five  years  after  his  father  was 
gone  from  this  world  of  sorrow  all 
that  the  old  man  had  laid  together 
in  his  long  life  of  toil. 

But  during  that  time  Beppo  lived 

as  a  Prince,  and  the  like  was  never  seen  in  that  town  be- 
fore or  since— feasting  and  drinking  and  junketing  and 
merrymaking.  He  had  friends  by  the  dozens  and  by  the 
scores,  and  the  fame  of  his  doings  went  throughout  all 
the  land. 

While  his  money  lasted  he  was  called  Beppo  the  Gen- 
erous. It  was  only  after  it  was  all  gone  that  they  called 
him  Beppo  the  Foolish. 

So  by-and-by  the  money  was  spent,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it.       Yes,  there  was  an    end  of    it, 
and   where  then  were  all   of  Beppo's    fair- 
weather  friends?     Gone  like  the  wild  geese 
in  frosty  weather. 

"  Don't  you  remember  how  I  gave  you  a 
bag  full  of  gold?"  says  Beppo  the  Foolish. 
"  Won't  you  remember  me  now  in  my  time 
of  need  i" 

But  the  fair-weather  friend  only  laughed. 
"Don't  you  remember  how  I  gave  you 
a  fine  gold  chain  with  a  diamond  pendant?'' 
says  Beppo  to  another.  "And  won't  you 
lend  nit-  a  little  money  now  to  help  me 
over  to-day .'" 

But  the  summer -goose  friend  only 
grinned. 

•'  But  what  shall  I  do  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together?"  says  Beppo  to  a  third. 

The  man  was  a  wit.  "Go  to  a  shoe- 
maker," says  he,  and  that  was  all  the  good 
Beppo  had  of  him. 

Then  poor  Beppo  saw  that  there  was  not 
place  for  him  in  that  town,  and  so  off  he 
went  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhither.  For 
he  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  that  place. 

So  he  journeyed  on  for  a  week  and  a 
day,  and  then  toward  evening  he  came  to 
the  King's  town. 

There  it  stood  on  the  hill  beside  the  river 
—the  grandest  city  in  the  kingdom.  There 
were  orchards  and  plantations  of  trees  along 
the  river,  and  gardens  and  summer-houses 
and  pavilions.  There  were  white  houses 
and  red  roofs  and  blue  skies.  Up  :il><>v>' 
011  the  hill  were  olive  orchards  and  fields 
and  then  blue  sky  again. 


Beppo  went  into  the  town,  gazing  about  him  with  ad- 
miration. Houses,  palaces,  gardens — he  had  never  seen 
the  like.  Stores  and  shops  full  of  cloths  of  velvet  ami 
silk  and  satin  ;  as  though  all  the  riches  of  the  world 
had  been  emptied  into  the  city. 

Beppo  stared  about  at  the  fine  sights,  and  everybody 
stared  at  Beppo,  for  his  shoes  were  dusty,  his  clothes  were 
travel-stained,  and  a  razor  had  not  touched  his  face  for  a 

week. 

II. 

The  King  of  that  country  was  walking  in  the  garden 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  the  sunlight  slanted 
down  upon  him  and  sparkled  upon  the  jewels  around  his 
neck  and  on  his  fingers.  Two  dogs  walked  alongside  of 
him,  and  a  whole  crowd  of  lords  and  nobles  and  courtiers 
came  behind  him— first  of  all  the  Prime  Minister  with  his 
long  starl'. 

But,  after  all,  the  King  was  not  really  the  King,  but 
only  King  by  his  own  making.  For  when  the  old  King 
died  he  left  a  daughter,  and  she  should  have  been  Queen 
if  she  had  had  her  own  rights.  But  this  King,  who  was 
the  old  King's  brother,  stepped  in  before  her,  and  so  the 
poor  Princess  was  pushed  aside,  and  was  nobody  at,  all 
but  a  Princess,  the  King's  niece. 

She  sat  up  on  the  terrace  with  her  old  nurse  while  the 
King  walked  in  the  garden  below. 

It  had  been  seven  years  now  since  the  old  King  had 
died,  and  in  that  time  she  had  grown  up  into  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  as  wise  as  she  was  beautiful  and  as  good 
as  she  was  wise.  Few  people  ever  saw  her,  but  every- 
body talked  about  her  in  whispers  and  praised  her  beauty 
and  goodness,  saying  that  if  the  right  was  done  she  would 
have  her  own  and  be  Queen. 

Sometimes  the  King  heard  of  this  (for  a  King  hears 
everything),  and  he  grew  to  hate  the  Princess  as  a  man 
hates  bitter  drink. 
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The  Princess  looked  clown  from  the  terrace,  and  there 
.sin-  saw  Beppo  walking  along  the  street,  and  his  shoes 
were  dusty  and  his  clothes  wen-  travel -stained,  and  a 
razor  had  not  touched  his  fact.-  t'ur  a  week. 

"Look  at  yonder  poor  man,"  said  she  to  her  nurse. 
"Yet  if  I  were  his  wife  he  would  be  greater  really  than 
my  uncle  the  King/' 

The  King  walking  below  in  the  garden  heard  what  sin- 
said.  "Say  you  so!"  he  called  out.  "Then  we  shall 
try  if  what  you  say  is  true."  And  he  turned  away,  shak- 
ing with  anger. 

"  Alas!"  said  the  Princess.  "  Now,  indeed,  have  I  ru 
ined  myself  for  good  and  all." 

III. 

Still  Beppo  was  walking  along  the  street,  looking  about 
him  hither  and  thither,  and  thinking  how  fine  it  all  was. 
He  had  no  more  thought  that  the  King  and  the  Princess 
were  talking  about  him  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Suddenly  some  one  clapped  him  upon  the  shoulder. 

Beppo  turned  around. 

There  stood  a  great  tall  man  dressed  all  in  black.  "  You 
must  come  with  me,"  said  he. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me?"  said  Beppo. 

"That  you  shall  see  for  yourself."  said  the  man. 

"Very  well, "said  Beppo.  "I'd  as  lief  go  along  with 
you  as  anywhere  else." 

So  he  turned  and  followed  the  man  whither  he  led. 

They  went  along  first  one  street  and  then  another,  and 
b\  and-by  they  came  to  the  river,  and  there  was  a  long 
wall  with  a  gate  iu  it.  The  tall  man  in  black  knocked 
upon  the  gate,  and  some  one  opened  it  from  within.  The 
man  in  black  entered,  and  Beppo  followed  at  his  heels, 
wondering  where  he  was  goin<r. 

He  was  in  a  garden.  There  were  fruit  trees  and  flow- 
ering shrubs  and  long  marble  walks,  and  away  in  the 
distance  a  great  grand  palace  of  white  marble  that  shone 
red  as  fire  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  But  there  was 
not  a  soul  to  be  seen  anywhere. 


The  tall  man  in  black  led  the  way  up  the  long  marble 
walks,  IK, si  the  fountains  and  fruit  trees  ,-md  beds  of  roses. 
until  be  had  OOme  to  the  palaee. 

l',i -ppo  v, lei-ed  whether  he  was  dreaming. 

The  tall  man  in  black  led  the  way  into  tin-  palace,  but 
still  there  was  not  a  soul  to  In-  seen. 

l'.e|ipo  LTa/ed  about  him  in  wonder.  There  were  floors 
of  colored  marble  and  ceilings  of  blue  and  gold,  and  col- 
umns of  carved  marble,  and  hangings  of  silk  and  velvet 
and  silver. 

Suddenly  the  tall  man  opened  a  little  door  that  led 
into  a  dark  passage,  and  Beppo  followed  him.  They  went 
along  the  passage,  and  then  the  man  opened  another 
door. 

Then  Beppo  found  himself  in  a  great  vaulted  room. 
There  at  one  end  of  the  room  were  three  souls.  A  man 
sat  on  the  throne,  and  he  was  the  King,  for  he  had  a 
crown  on  his  head  and  a  long  robe  over  his  shoulders 
Beside  him  stood  a  priest,  and  in  front  of  him  stood  a 
beautiful  young  woman  as  white  as  wax  and  as  still  as 
death. 

Beppo  wondered  whether  he  was  awake. 

t'onie  hither,"  said  the  King,  in  a  harsh  voice,  and 
Beppo  came  forward  and  kneeled  before  him.  "Take 
this  young  woman  by  the  hand,"  said  the  King. 

Beppo  did  as  he  was  bidden. 

Her  hand  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

Then  before  Beppo  knew  what  was  happening  he  found 
that  he  was  being  married. 

It  was  the  Princess. 

"Now,"  said  the  King  to  her,  when  the  priest  had 
ended,  and  he  frowned  until  his  eyes  were  as  black  as 
thunder — "now  you  are  married.  Tell  me,  is  your  hus- 
band greater  than  I?" 

But  the  Princess  said  never  a  word,  only  the  tears  ran 
one  after  another  down  her  white  face.  The  King  sat 
staring  at  her  and  frowning. 

Suddenly  some  one  tapped  Beppo  upon  the  shoulder. 
It  was  the  tall  man  in  black. 
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"Listen, "said  the  Princess.  "Do  you  know  who  I 
am  :" 

"  No,"  said  Beppo;  "  I  do  not." 

"  I  am  the  Princess,"  said  she;  "  the  King's  niece.  And 
by  rights  I  should  be  Queen  of  this  land." 

Beppo  could  not  believe  his  ears. 

"  It  is  true  that  I  am  married  to  you,"  said  she.  "  But 
never  shall  you  be  my  husband  until  you  are  King." 

"King?"  said  Beppo.      "And  how  can  I  be  King.'" 

"  You  shall  be  King,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  But  the  King  is  everything,"  said  Beppo;  "  and  I  am 
nothing  at  all." 

"Great  things  come  from  small  beginnings,'' said  the 
Princess.  "  A  big  tree  from  a  little  seed." 

Some  little  distance  away  from  the  river  was  the  twinkle 
of  a  light,  and  thither  Beppo  led  the  Princess.  When  the 
two  came  to  it  they  found  it  was  a  little  hut.  There 
were  fish-nets  hanging  outside  in  the  moonlight. 

Beppo  knocked. 

An  old  woman  opened,  the  door.  She  stared  and  stared, 
as  well  she  might,  to  see  the  fine  lady  in  silks  and  satins, 
with  a  gold  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  nobody  with  her 
but  one  who  looked  like  a  poor  beggar-man. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?''  said  the  old 
woman. 

"Who  we  are,"  said  the  Princess,  "does  not  matter, 
except  that  we  are  honest  folk  in  trouble.  What  we  want 
is  shelter  for  the  night  and  food  to  eat,  and  that  we  will 
pay  for." 

"Shelter  I  can  give  you,"  said  the  old  woman,  "but 
little,  alas!  but  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water.  One 
time  there  was  enough  and  plenty  in  the  house,  but  now. 
since  my  husband  has  gone  and  I  am  left  alone,  it  is  little 
I  have  to  eat  and  drink.  But  such  as  I  have  to  give,  you 
are  welcome  to." 

Then  Beppo  and  the  Princess  went  into  the  house. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


'  NOW,"  SAID    THE    KING,    "NOW    TOC    ARE    MARRIED." 


Beppo  knew  that  he  was  to  follow  him  again.  This  time 
the  Princess  was  to  go  along.  The  tall  man  in  black  led 
the  way,  and  Beppo  and  the  Princess  followed  along  the 
secret  passage  and  up  and  down  the  stairs,  until  at  last 
they  came  out  into  the  garden  again. 

And  now  the  evening  was  beginning  to  fall.  The  man 
led  the  way  down  the  garden  to  the  river,  and  still  Beppo 
and  the  Princess  followed  him.  By-and-by  they  came  to 
the  river-side  and  to  a  flight  of  steps,  and  there  was  a  lit- 
tle frail  boat  without  sail  or  oars.  The  tall  man  in  black 
beckoned  toward  the  boat,  and  Beppo  knew  that  he  and 
the  Princess  were  to  enter  it.  As  soon  as  Beppo  had 
helped  the  Princess  into  the  boat  the  tall  man  thrust  it 
out  into  the  river  with  his  foot.  The  boat  drifted  away 
from  the  shore  and  out  into  the  river,  and  then  around 
and  around.  Then  it  floated  off  down  the  stream. 

The  boat  floated  on  and  on  and  the  sun  set  and  the 
moon  rose. 

Beppo  looked  at  the  Princess,  and  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  one  so  beautiful  in  all  his  life.  If  it  was 
all  a  dream  he  hoped  he  might  never  awaken.  But  the 
Princess  sat  there  weeping  and  weeping,  and  said  no- 
thing. 

The  night  fell  darker  and  darker.  But  still  Beppo  sat 
looking  at  the  Princess.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  silver 
in  the  moonlight.  The  smell  of  the  flower-gardens  came 
across  the  river.  The  boat  drifted  on  and  on,  until  by- 
and-by  it  drifted  to  the  shore  again,  and  among  the  river 
reeds,  and  there  it  stopped.  Then  Beppo  carried  the  Prin- 
cess ashore. 


THEN    BEPPO    CAIIRIED  THE    PRINCESS    ASHORE. 
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i;v   r.ui,  IIUI.I.. 

Till'',  crew  of  tin-  average  whaling-ship  numbers  about 
.us,  including  the  master,  mates,  boat  steer 
ers,  and  oilier  petty  officers  .-iinl  seamen    proper.      The 

being  quick  of  siglil  and  hearing,  it  is  alwa; 

proached  quietly   from  belli  nd.  Mini   when    the  stem  of  the 

wliale  lioMt    almOSl    touches    the   huge    lish,  (he   harpooner 

tlie  iron  in  its  hack.       The  wounded  \vliale  thrashes 

the  water  \\iili   its  lins  and   (ail,  and  unless  the  boa  I   has 

! 11    quickly    backed    by    the    rowers    at    (lie    instant    of 

striking,  they  will  he  exposed  to  great  danger.  As  soon 
as  a  \vhale  is  struck  it  generally  tries  to  escape  by  sink- 
ing I"  a  great  depth,  and  while  the  line  is  running-  out 
rreatesl  care  is  exercised  by  those  in  the  boat.  The 
line  tender  allows  the  rope  to  pay  out  freely  as  the  \vhale 
sinks,  and  an  assistant  stands  by  him  with  uplifted  axe  to 
chop  the  line  iii  the  event  of  it  becoming  fouled  —  that  is. 
tangled— for  then  it  would  draw  the  boat  down  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  it  were  an  egg-shell. 

A  wounded  whale  remains  under  water  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes,  when  it  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  surface 
to  .nathe.  As  soon  as  it  reappears  the  boat  makes  for  it, 
and  another  harpoon  is  plunged  into  it.  It  will  now 
either  dive  again  or  start  off  at  great  speed,  swimming 
near  the  top,  and  dragging  the  boat  after  it.  As  soon  as 
the  leviathan  is  exhausted  the  harpooner  drives  a  lance 
into  his  body,  alining  at  the  vitals.  The  sea  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  dying  wliale  is  colored  with  its  blood,  and  the 
thrashing  the  great  fish  makes  with  its  tremendous  tail  is 
so  deafening  that  on  a  calm  day  it  may  be  heard  several 
miles  distant.  After  a  wliale  is  captured  it  is  made  fast 
alongside  the  ship:  then  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  blub- 
ber on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  a  perfect  well  dis- 
covered which  contains  several  barrels  of  the  choicest  oil, 
the  same  being  bailed  out  in  buckets.  The  next  process  is 
called  fli'iiH/ii*/.  This  consists  of  stripping  the  blubber 
from  the  bones.  It  is  cut  off  in  lengths  called  blinil-i-l 
liii'ci'x,  and  from  these  the  oil  is  tried  out  by  means  of  the 
huge  pots  which  rest  on  top  of  the  brick  fireplaces  built 
on  the  upper  deck. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  a  whaling -ship  receive  no 
salarv,  hut  ship  on  an  agreement  called  a  lay,  which  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  have  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
profits  of  the  voyage.  If  the  wording  of  the  agreement 
re  ads  that  a  man  is  to  have  a  fiflii-th  lay,  it  means  that 
out  of  every  fifty  barrels  of  oil  taken  he  is  to  have  one 
barrel  for  his  share.  If  no  whales  are  captured,  no  one 
is  entitled  to  any  remuneration  whatever,  although  the 
ship  may  have  been  out  for  a  year.  The  owners  of  the 
vessel,  however,  are  obliged  to  victual  her,  and  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  In  the  event  of  a  successful 
whalinc-  trip  the  profits  even  for  one  of  the  foreca-tle 
hands  amount  to  considerable.  Sometimes  after  killing 
a  whale  it  will  sink  before  it  can  be  secured,  and  the  mei] 
will  realize  that  their  exertions  and  the  peril  through 
which  they  passed  have  counted  for  naught.  Disasters 
occasioned  by  blows  from  the  whale  are  quite  frequent. 
Boats  are  sometimes  totally  destroyed  by  a  stroke  of  the 
tail,  and  the  crew  crushed  and  drowned.  Whales  have 
been  known  to  make  an  attack  upon  every  boat  in  their 
vicinity,  dashing  them  in  pieces,  or  grinding  them  be- 
tween their  massive  ja.ws. 

The  whale-ship  Hope,  of  New  Bedford,  was  cruising  off 
the  coast  of  Peru.  Just  after  daybreak  the  exciting  cry 
of  ' '  There  she  blows !"  was  a  signal  to  get  the  boats  ready. 
The  Captain's  was  the  first  to  get  away,  and  upon  reaching 
the  whale,  that  was  seemingly  asleep,  the  boat  was  urged 
against  the  greasy  hide  and  a  harpoon  buried  in  it.  Al- 
though the  men  backed  water  strongly  the  instant  the 
iron  was  thrown,  the  tip  of  the  whale's  tail  just  grazed  tin- 
bow  and  started  the  planking  about  the  stem.  Through 


these  crevices  the  water  poured  with  such  velocity  as  to 
;-al  hands  bailing.  In  answer  to  the  Captain's 
signal  of  distress,  tin-  male's  lioat.  which  was  close  at  hand, 
came  alongside,  when  tin-  line  that  was  fastened  to  the 
whale  was  passed  into  her,  and  t  lie  skipper  bade  the  men 
pull  for  the  ship.  Here  the  injured  boat  was  hoisted  and 
another  lowered,  which  the  first  crew  manned,  then  put 
after  the  whale,  that  had  just  come  to  the  surface  and  was 

being  rowed  down  upon  by  the  mate,  who  stood  in  the 
bows  with  uplifted  harpoon  ready  for  another  stroke. 
The  spear  headed  weapon  was  driven  into  the  exposed 
back,  and  the  next  instant  boat  and  men  were  lifted  fif- 
teen feet  into  the  air  by  a  swish  of  the  powerful  tail  as  its 
owner  for  a  second  time  disappeared.  Fortunately  no 
bones  were  broken,  and  beyond  a  sousing  the  crew  were 
as  iniod  as  ever.  The  bottom  of  the  boat  was  found  to  be 
sto  -  in,  and  upon  righting  her  it  was  seen  that  both  lines 
were  lost,  together  with  the  spare  harpoons  and  other 
articles  of  a  sinkable  nature. 

Nothing  was  left  to  do  except  tow  the  broken  boat  to- 
the  ship.  Here  the  Captain  got  rid  of  the  extra  crew, 
and  again  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  all  the  trouble. 
Suddenly  the  whale  rose  right  ahead,  and  within  one 
hundred  yards.  Rowing  softly  up  to  him,  the  skipper 
succeeded  in  planting  another  harpoon,  but  to  his  sur- 
prise it  had  no  visible  effect.  Then  thinking  that  the 
monster  was  exhausted,  the  Captain  advanced  the  boat 
until  it  almost  rubbed  against  the  black  skin,  when  he 
prepared  to  drive  in  his  lance.  Just  as  he  lifted  the 
shining  steel  the  whale  swung  round,  and  opened  his  cav- 
ernous mouth,  as  though  to  enclose  the  boat  between  the 
terrible  jaws.  The  boat's  course  was  frantically  directed  at 
right  anules  to  the  yawning  chasm,  and  the  lance  plunged 
into  his  ocean  majesty's  throat.  The  whale  immediately 
sounded,  and  while  all  hands  were  looking  in  every  di- 
rection for  his  next  appearance,  he  came  up  directly  be- 
neath the  boat,  knocking  it  in  halves,  and  sending  the 
crew  flying  toward  the  four  points  of  the  heavens.  Be- 
yond a  few  bruises,  the  men  discovered  that  they  were 
uninjured,  and  laying  hold  of  the  oars  and  other  floating- 
material,  managed  to  keep  afloat  until  the  mate  arrived 
on  the  scene  with  another  boat. 

The  Captain  and  his  chief  officer  discussed  the  situa- 
tion, and  determined  to  man  the  remaining  uninjured 
boat,  and  in  company  make  a  new  attack.  The  ship  was 
regained,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  two  boats  bore 
down  upon  the  whale,  which  was  to  be  descried  resting 
quietly  about  a  mile  away.  The  Captain  approached  it 
on  one  side,  the  mate  on  the  other,  and  two  harpoons 
were  darted  into  him  at  the  same  instant.  Again  the 
whale  sounded,  but  only  a  short  distance,  for  he  quickly 
catne  to  the  surface,  churning  the  water  into  foam  with 
the  furious  beatings  of  his  fins  and  tail;  then  for  a  sec- 
ond time  he  gave  the  men  a  view  of  his  enormous  open 
jaws  as  he  charged  at  the  mate's  boat.  No  time  was 
given  them  to  avoid  the  mad  rush  of  the  wickedly  aroused 
sea  monster,  and  the  men  jumped  over  both  rails  an  in- 
stant before  (lie  boat  was  ground  into  kindling-wood  be- 
tween those  huge  layers  of  bone.  The  Captain  picked 
up  the  swimming  men.  and  in  disgust  retired  from  the 
contest. 

That  some  of  the  early  navigators  were  not  imbued 
\\itb  the  spirit  to  make  successful  whale  hunters  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  journal  of  Captain  Stephen  Bur- 
rowe.  of  the  discovery  ship  Si'arflitrift.  will  testify: 

"On  St.  James,  his  daye,  bolting  to  the  windewarde-, 
we  had  the  latitude  at  noon  in  seventie  degrees  and  twen- 
tie  minutes  north.  The  same  daye  at  a  south  west  sunne, 
there  was  a  monstrous  whale  aboard  of  us,  so  neere  to 
our  side  that  we  mighte  have  thrust  a  sworde  or  any  other 
weapon  in  him,  which  we  durst  not  doe  for  feare  hee 
shoulde  have  overthrowen  our  shippe;  and  then  I  called 
my  companie  together,  and  all  of  us  shouted,  and  with 
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the  greate  cry  that  we  made  he  departed  from  us.  There 
\v;is  as  much  above  water  of  his  backe  as  the  bred  the  of 
our  pinnace,  and  at  his  falling  downe  he  made  such  ter- 
rible noise  that  a  man  would  greatly  have  marvelled 
except  he  had  knowne  the  cause  thereof;  but  God  be 
thanked  we  were  quietly  delivered  of  him." 

A  most  disastrous  accident  occurred  to  the  whale-ship 
h'w.i;  belonging  to  Nantucket,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Ronald  Pollard.  While  cruising  in  the  South 
Pacific  the  ship  discovered  a  school  of  large  sperm 
whales,  and  all  the  boats  were  at  once  lowered  to  a>sail 
them.  The  mate  and  Captain  succeeded  in  fastening  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  former  lanced  his  victim,  and 
while  engaged  in  tying  his  fins  together  preparatory  to 
securing  him  alongside  the  ship,  which  was  about  a  mile 
away,  but  bearing  down  in  response  to  the  mate's  signal, 
the  Captain  was  placed  in  danger  by  the  whale  which  lie 
had  struck  making  for  his  boat  after  rising.  Great  dex- 
terity on  the  part  of  the  rowers  and  steerer  swept  the 
boat  out  of  the  path  of  the  infuriated  fish — which  kept  on 
in  a  direct  line,  dragging  the  whale-boat  after  him  with 
such  velocity  that  the  parted  waters  stood  a  foot  above 
the  gunwale,  but  were  prevented  from  falling  into  the 
boat  owing  to  the  great  speed  maintained.  It  was 
quickly  seen  that  the  ship  was  in  the  path  of  the  fleeing 
whale,  and  the  Captain  halloed  to  the  men  on  board  to 
alter  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
danger  was  appreciated  by  the  helmsman  of  the  Essex, 
for  the  head  of  the  ship  was  observed  to  fall  oft';  but  ere 
she  could  be  swept  out  of  the  track  the  whale  struck  her 
with  such  frightful  force  that  the  bows  were  crushed  in, 
and  all  three  masts  were  carried  away.  The  vessel  im- 
mediately filled  with  water,  but  remained  floating,  with 
her  upper  deck  even  with  the  water,  owing  to  the  number 
of  empty  barrels  in  her  'tween  decks. 

Fortunately  quite  a  quantity  of  provisions  were  in  the 
galley  when  the  accident  took  place,  and  a  barrel  of  salt 
pork  and  one  of  beef  were  recovered  from  the  hold  a  day 
or  two  later.  For  over  a  week  the  crew  lived  on  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  hoping  to  sight  a  sail ;  but  none  appear- 
ing, and  realizing  that  they  were  in  an  unfrequented  part 
of  the  Pacific,  they  took  to  the  boats,  with  the  idea  of 
reaching  Valparaiso,  the  nearest  port.  A  few  days  fol- 
lowing they  sighted  Ducie's  Island,  an  almost  barren 
land  situated  in  the  latitude  of  243  40  south,  and  the 
longitude  of  124°  48'  west.  In  a  cave  close  to  the  beach 
the  men  found  eight  skeletons,  and  a  board  in  which  had 
been  cut  with  a  sailor's  knife  the  words,  "Ship  Eliza-  • 
beth  of  London."  Three  of  the  crew,  however,  preferred 
remaining-  on  this  sterile  island  rather  than  venture  three 
thousand  miles  in  an  open  boat;  so  leaving  them  a  small 
stock  of  provisions  and  some  fishing  lines,  the  remainder 
of  the  men  headed  to  the  eastward. 

For  several  days  the  boats  kept  together;  then  they 
became  separated,  never  to  meet  again.  Six  weeks  later 
a  battered  whale-boat  drifted  into  the  harbor  of  Val- 
paraiso just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  across  the  wide 
reach  of  crimson-tinted  waters.  The  glory  of  the  sunset 
bathed  the  stained  and  tattered  sail  until  it  looked  to  be 
woven  in  threads  of  gold.  Even  the  gaunt  faces  of  the 
crew,  caressed  by  the  tender  touches  of  the  mystic  glow, 
became  fair  to  look  upon,  and  their  ragged  vestments 
seemed  to  wrap  them  about  with  the  raiment  of  a  king. 

Upon  learning  the  story  of  the  shipwreck,  an  American 
man-of-war  then  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  was  despatched 
to  Ducie's  Island,  where  the  three  men  were  rescued. 
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AT  SIASCONSETT. 

ROBBIE.  "  Don't  those  blue-h'sli  go  about  in  schools,  mamma  ?" 
MAMMA.  "Yes,  Robbie  ;    why  ?'' 

ROBBIE.  "Nothing;  only  I  wasjn.st  wondering  what  the  school 
does  if  some  lislicrman  happens  tn  catch  the  teacher. 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 
SERGE    RECOVERS    A    BIT    OF    LOST    PROPERTY. 

ON  hearing  the  surprising  and  unexpected  proposition 
made  by  the  leader  of  the  fur-traders  at  the  close  of 
Ihe  last  chapter,  Phil  and  Serge  looked  inquiringly  at 
each  other.  Doth  of  them  were  greatly  pleased  with 
Gerald  Hamer,  who  displayed  the  strength  of  character 
combined  with  an  engaging  frankness  that  always  ap- 
peals to  manly  lads,  especially  when  exhibited  by  one  a 
little  older  than  themselves. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Serge  :" 

"I'd  love  to  do  it." 

"  So  would  I.'' 

"I  don't  know  what  else  we  can  do.  anyway.  I'm 
sure  we  don't  want  to  go  to  China  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  we  haven't  any  money  to  live  on  here  while 
waiting  for  some  schooner  to  come  along  and  take  us 
away." 

"No,"  said  Phil;  "and  as  it  is  now  well  on  into  Au- 
gust, we  might  have  to  wait  all  winter,  which  would  be 
horrid." 

"It  would  he  a  splendid  chance  to  see  the  country." 

"  So  it  would,  and  that  is  just  what  I  came  North  for; 
while  thus  far  I  haven't  seen  much  except  the  waters 
surrounding  it  and  a  few  islands.  If  it  wasn't  for  my 
father,  I'd  say  '  yes  '  quick  enough.  But  what  will  he 
think?  In  fact,  what  must  he  be  thinking  now?  If  I 
could  only  get  word  to  him  somehow  that  I  was  all 
right,  and  that  there  wasn't  the  slightest  cause  for  anxi- 
ety." 

"And  if  I  could  only  send  some  comforting  message 
to  my  poor  dear  mother,"  reflected  Serge. 

"There  is  a  chance  to  do  that,"  said  Gerald  Hamer, 
"  which  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  the  first 
place.  This  steamer  is  obliged  to  stop  somewhere  near 
the  Pribyloff  Islands  on  her  return  voyage  to  drop  the 
native  pilot,  who  belongs  there,  and  whom  they  are  un- 
der contract  to  return.  You  might  send  letters  by  him 
as  far  as  that,  and  run  the  chance  of  their  being  for- 
warded. I  suppose  you  might  make  some  arrangement 
to  go  that  far  yourselves  as  well,  though  I  am  afraid 
Captain  Kuhn  would  charge  a  tidy  sum  for  your  passage. 
Still,  if  you  want  to  ask  him,  and  he  is  well  enough  to 
see  you,  I  will  - 

"We  don't,  "interrupted  Phil,  resolutely.  "We  haven't 
any  money  with  which  to  pay  for  a  passage  to  the  Pribv- 
lotfs,  and  I  for  one  wouldn't  go  near  them  again  even  if 
I  owned  the  steamer.  In  fact,  I  am  tired  and  sick  of 
this  miserable,  cold,  foggy  Bering  Sea,  and  long  to  get 
away  from  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  trip  on  dry  land  is 
the  thing  I  should  most  enjoy  just  at  present.  So  if— 

"  Don't  conceive  a  false  impression  of  what  I  am  pro- 
posing." laughed  Gerald  Hamer.  "Most  of  my  coming 
journey  is  to  be  made  on  the  waters  of  the  Yukon,  and 
will  be  tilled  with  hardships  and  trials.  There  will  be 
fine  hunting  of  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  other  such  game, 
if  you  care  for  that,  but  not  much  else  in  the  way  of 
recreation.  Then  the  last  part  of  the  trip  will  be  made 
in  arctic  weather  over  snowy  plains  and  frozen  lakes,  up 
ice-bound  rivers,  and  through  mountain  passes  where  the 
drifts  will  be  hundreds  of  feet  deep." 

"That's  so !"  exclaimed  Phil.    "You  did  mention  snow- 
shoes  and  sledges.    That  settles  it.    I  have  always  wanted 
to  be  an  arctic  explorer,  and  I'd  rather  take  a  dog-sledge 
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and  snow  >'noe  journey  than  anything  else  in  tin-  world. 
6S,   as    il    really    seems   to   he  the   onl\    \\ay    for  us   In 

gettoSitka.il    '  ould  be  worse  than  foolish  for  us  to  throw 

Such    a   g 1    ehaiiee.       l'\e  done    MI   many    foolish 

-  alreaeh  on  this  journej   thai   I  ilon't   mean  to  be 

\  nt'  a  in  >l  her  bflueen  here  a  ml  Si  I  ka.    So.  M  r.  ]  I  a  n  iei- 

io1  onlj  accept  your  oif er,  hut  thank  you  heartily  for 
ing  it,  and  are  readj  !••  go  \vith  you  this  very  minute. 

A  i-en't    we,  Serge  ;" 

•'  It's  jusl  as  \ou  Say,"  lall-jhed  Serge.  "  So  long  as  I 
•rot  you  into  tins  scrape.  I'm  hound  to  see  you  through 
it.  and  sliek  by  you  till  we  gel  to  Sitka.  if  it  takes  the 
reM  of  my  natural  life." 

"  Voii'i-e  a  trump,  old  man  !"  cried  Phil,  heartily,  clap- 
ping his  friend  on  I  he  shoulder  as  lie  spoke.  "And  our 
motto,  like  that  of  the  fellow  who  was  hound  aeross  the 
plains  to  Pike's  Peak,  shall  be  'Sitka  or  bust!'  I'm  aw- 
fully glad,  though,  that  you  feel  as  you  do  about  having 
gol  me  into  a  serape.  for  1  had  a  sort  of  an  uneasy  notion 
that  it  was  1  who  had  brought  you  into  one." 

"While  Phil  and  Serge  were  writing  (the  letters  to  be 
sen)  back  by  Xikrik.  the  A'oy.sA-  floated  oil'  the  mud  bank, 
and  proceeded  loan  anchorage  nearly  three  miles  oil' St. 
Michael-,,  a  nearer  approach  hrinu  barred  by  shoal  water. 

St.  Michaels  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Alaska.  Fur 
i  ompany's  trading-posts,  and  is  also  the  most  northerly 
settlement  of  white  men  in  Alaska.  To  be  sure,  then  are 
two  or  three  lonely  whites  in  charge  of  the  government 
reindeer  station  at  Port  Clarence,  one  hundred  miles 
further  north,  while  away  up  on  the  bleak  shore  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  Amer- 
ican mainland,  the  star  and  stripes  wave  proudly  above 
another  brave  little  band,  who  maintain  the  government 
relief  station  of  Point  Barrow. 

St.  Michaels  consists  of  the  company's  store  and  ware- 
house, an  old  loop-holed  block-house,  some  twenty  resi- 
dences, a  Greek  church  painted  red,  a  school-house,  and 
the  few  scattered  huts  or  tents  of  visiting  natives.  It  is 
located  on  the  bluff  seaward  point  of  a  small  barren 
island,  situated  eighty  miles  north  of  the  great  Yukon 
delta,  and  affording  the  first  bit  of  coast,  available  for 
white  occupation  in  all  that,  distance  of  limitless  swamps 
and  mud  Hats.  As  it  is  the  only  point  at  which  sea- 
going vessels  can  approach  anywhere  near  the  coast,  it  is 
the  great  transfer  station  for  the  entire  Yukon  River 
trade,  which  beyond  here  is  carried  on  by  means  of  small 
stern-wheel  steamboats  of  less  than  three  feet  draught. 
It  was  on  the  island  of  St.  Michaels,  therefore,  that  Ger- 
ald Hamer  proposed  to  land  his  cargo,  set  up  his  steam- 
boat, and  prepare  for  his  long  trip  into  the  distant  and 
almost  unexplored  interior. 

As  soon  as  the  Norsk  came  to  anchor, 
therefore,  he  borrowed  our  lads'  bidar- 
kie.  and  taking  only  Nikrik  with  him. 
went  ashore  to  select  a  landing-place  and 
camp  site.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  returned,  alone,  wearied  by  his 
hard  trip,  and  angry  at  the  reception 
which  he  had  met  with,  but  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  proceed  with  his  un- 
dertaking in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  The 
Alaska  company  had  for  so  long  monop- 
olized the  fur  trade  of  the  vast  region 
drained  by  the  mighty  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries  that  they  were  furious  at  the 
prospect  of  a  rival,  and  determined  to 
prevent  it  from  establishing  itself  if 
possible.  Their  annual  supply  ship 
from  San.  Francisco,  bringing'  a  large 
stock  of  merchandise,  several  new 
clerks,  and  the  news  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  foundation  of  a  rival 


company,  had  arrived  and  departed  shortly  before  the 
coming  of  ihe  .Yfi/'sA1.  Consequently,  when  Gerald  Ha- 
mer v.ent  ashore  and  introduced  himself  to  the  agent  in 
charge,  he  was  very  coldly  received,  and  was  forbidden 
to  land  his  cargo  within  the  limits  of  the  post. 

I 'pon  his  ret  urn.  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  alone, 
Nikrik  having  disappeared  among  the  huts  of  the  visiting 
natives,  ihe  voung  fur-trader  called  his  men  together,  and 
add  res,-,.  >i  I  them  as  follows  : 

"  Lads,  we've  got  a  light  on  our  hands.  The  people  on 
shore  say  that  we  sha'n't  land.  The  whole  settlement  is 
a  trading-post  belonging  to  the  old  company,  who  have 
fenced  it  in,  as  well  as  a  long  Strip  of  the  best  beach. 
The  only  other  place  where  we  can  make  a  landing  is 
on  a  bit  of  beach  just  beyond  their  line,  and  I  think  they 
mean  to  fence  and  claim  that  to-morrow.  Now  I  don't 
intend  to  interfere  with  any  one's  established  rights,  nor 
am  I  inclined  to  yield  my  own.  That  strip  of  unfenced 
beach  is  government  land,  to  which  our  right  is  as  good 
as  theirs.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  steal  a  march  on  them 
by  making  a  landing  to-night  with  a  raft  of  lumber,  stak- 
ing out  a  claim,  and  having  our  shanties  up  before  morn- 
ing. What  do  you  say?  Are  you  with  me?" 

"  A  v.  ay,  sir!"  came  the  hearty  shout  of  the  entire  party  ; 
and  then,  in  individual  voices:  "That  we  are!"  "Only 
you  lead  the  way.  and  we'll  follow  close  enough!" 
"We'll  euchre  them  yet!"  "I'd  like  to  see  them  try  to 
drive-  us  oil'  from  Uncle  Sam's  land!"  And  so  on  until 
the  smiling  leader  raised  his  hand  for  silence. 

"  Thank  you,  men,"  he  said,  simply.  "  I  knew  I  could 
depend  on  you;  anil  now  let  us  get  to  work." 

All  night  long,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the  lead- 
er, the.  labor  progressed  steadily  and  cheerfully.  Boats 
plied  incessantly  between  ship  and  shore,  a  huge  raft  of 
lumber  was  floated  to  the  beach,  and  when,  some  hours 
alter  sunrise,  the  sleepy  inmates  of  Fort  St.  Michaels  is- 
sued from  their  houses,  they  stared  with  amazement  at 
what  but  the  evening  before  had  been  a  stretch  of  vacant 
land  just  beyond  their  boundary.  Now  a  large  portion 
of  it,  including  the  beach,  was  staked  out,  a  landing  of 
log  crib-work  tilled  with  rocks  projected  into  the  water, 
two  rough  board  shanties  and  a  dozen  tents  had  been 
erected,  camp-fires  were  blazing  cheerily,  and  the  sturdy 
colonists  of  this  new  settlement  were  busily  eating  their 
wel  1  -earned  breakfasts. 

In  all  this  work  Phil  and  Serge  had  displayed  such 
willingness  and  activity  as  to  draw  forth  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  Gerald  Hamer.  Through  the  night  he  seemed 
to  be  everywhere  and  in  all  places  at  once,  always  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  or  speak  a  cheering  word,  and  at 
breakfast-time  Phil  confided  to  Serge  that  under  such 
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leadership  Sitka  really 
seemed  nearer  at  hand 
than  it  had  since  they 
started  from  Victoria. 

A^  it  had  been  begun, 
so  the  work  progressed, 
with  perfect  method  and 
the  utmost  expedition. 
In  ten  days  after  the 
Norsk's  arrival  her  en- 
tire cargo  was  on  shore 
and  under  cover,  the 
steamboat  was  ready  to 
be  launched  and  receive 
her  machinery,  and  it 
seemed  certain  that 
early  in  September  the 
Yukon  party  would 
be  oft'.  All"  this  had 
been  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  heavy  odds, 
and  every  impediment 
had  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  new 
company  by  the  old  set- 
tlers. If  Gerald  Hamer 
hired  native  laborers, 
threats  and  bribes  were 
used  to  induce  these  to 
desert  him.  Those  who 
did  work  for  him  were 
paid  in  silver  coin 
which  was  pronounced 
worthless  at  the  com- 
pany'sstore,and  refused 
when  offered  in  ex- 
change for  goods. 

Native  spies  in  the 
employ  of  the  old  com- 
pany lurked  about  the 
camp  at  all  hours,  tools 

were  stolen  or  rendered  worthless  at  every  opportunity, 
and  boats  were  set  adrift  or  had  holes  bored  in  their  bot- 
toms during  the  night. 

At  length  Gerald  Hamer  asked  Phil  and  Serge  if  they 
would  get  what  sleep  they  could  in  the  daytime  and  act 
as  camp  guards  at  night.  "I  feel  that  I  can  trust  you 
two  implicitly,"  he  said. 

They  willingly  agreed  to  do  this,  and  oil  that  very 
night,  while  they  were  patrolling  opposite  sides  of  the 
camp,  Serge  sprang  upon  a  skulking  figure,  who  by  a 
violent  effort  wrenched  himself  free  and  escaped,  leaving 
only  a  broken  watch-chain  in  the  lad's  hand.  To  his 
unbounded  amazement,  when  he  and  Phil  examined  this 
trophy  by  lantern-light,  he  found  attached  to  it  as  a  charm 
the  identical  bit  of  carved  ivory  that  he  had  given  to  his 
comrade  in  New  London,  and  which  the  latter  had  lost  so 
long  ago. 

''The  fur-seal's  tooth!"  he  cried,  almost  doubting  the 
evidence  of  his  eyes. 

''It  certainly  is,"  exclaimed  Phil,  as  he  examined  it 
curiously. 

"There  must  be  magic  in  it,  or  how  could  it  possibly 
have  come  here?"  added  Serge. 

"Let  me  have  that  bit  of  chain  and  the  rest  of  those 
charms,  and  I'll  find  out  what  magic  there  is  about  it," 
said  Phil,  mysteriously. 

Serge  gave  them  to  him,  and  on  the  following  day  Phil 
went  for  the  first  time  to  the  company's  store  at  the  trad- 
ing-post. 

"  Do  you  know  to  whom  these  belong?"  he  asked  of  the 
first  man  he  met,  at  the  same  time  displaying  the  trophy 
captured  the  night  before. 
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"Why,  yes,"  answered  the  man,  examining  them  close- 
ly. "They  belong  to  that  fellow  over  there." 

Turning  in  the  direction  indicated,  Phil  beheld  the  mail 
who,  he  believed,  had  injured  him  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world — -Simon  Goldollar. 

CHAPTER     XL. 
A    PROSPECT    OP   SNOW-SHOES    AND   SLEDGES. 

"You  scoundrel!"  shouted  Phil,  springing  to  where 
Goldollar  was  seated  at  a  desk  and  standing  squarely  in 
front  of  him.  "  How  dare  you  show  your  thief's  face 
among-  honest  men?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  you,  is  it?"  retorted  the  other,  coolly,  staring 
at  Phil  from  head  to  foot.  "What  are  you  doing  here, 
where  you  have  no  business  and  are  not  wanted,  and 
what  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  a  thief?" 

"I  mean  what  I  say.  Didn't  you  steal  this  from  me.'" 
Here  Phil  produced  the  fur-seal's  tooth. 

"No,  I  did  not.  I  bought  it  from  a  Yukon  Indian  a 
few  days  ago." 

"That's  false,  and  you  know  it.  But  never  mind. 
Didn't  you  steal  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  from  me  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  train?" 

"No,  I  did  not.  I  saw  you  stick  a  wad  of  bills  in  your 
pocket,  and  thought  at  the  time  you  were  the  most  care- 
less fellow  with  money  I  ever  knew;  but  I  never  touched 
it,  or  thought  of  doing  such  a  thinu-." 

"Perhaps  you  will  also  deny  having  me  arrested  on  a 
false  charge  in  Victoria?"  said  Phil,  his  voice  trembling 
with  anger. 

"  Yes,  I  do  deny  having  you  arrested  oil  a  false  charge, 
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but  uol  ou  ;i  true  one      The  charge  was  threatened  assault 

•y,  and  1  think  I  let  you  utr  pretty  easy  liy  not 

press  it.      Nr>w  if  yon  don't  keep  a  "-ivil  tongue 

,1,1  and  get  "in  Hi'  linv  pretu  quick  you'll  linil 

.-If    in    a     WOl'Se     li\     mighty    sudden.        S;iy.    .1; h. 

did  I  "'i  thai  fur-seal's  tooth  1  have  been  wearing 
oi  one  of  the  uroup  of  clerks 

nad    Li'al  hered    with    angry    looks   about    1'hil   during' 

this  scene 

l;..ui;'ht  it  of  :in  Indian,  lor  1  saw  \  on  do  it."  was  the 

pr pi  reply.  "So  did  I."  "And  I."  spoke  up  two 

luoiv.  "  Hiisllr  him  out!"  "What  docs  he  mean  In- 
coming here  and  insulting  one  of  Us:"  cried  others. 

]•',,]•  once  prudence  gOl  the  better  of  Phil's  anger,  and 
though  lie  believed  at  that  inoiuenl  he  could  thrash  all 
lerks  in  the  store,  he  wisely  concluded  not  to  try, 
"I'll  settle  uith  \ou  ;ii  some  other  time,"  he  said  to 
Simon  (ioldollar.  "and  in  the  mean  time  if  yon  don't 
wanl  to  be  pitched  overboard  you'd  better  not  come  skulk- 
ing about  our  camp  in  the  night  again." 

'I'iieu,  throwing  down  the  fragment  of  watch-chain 
with  all  its  charms  except  the  fur-seal's  tooth  attached. 
In  cast  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  clerks,  and  strode 
by  them  and  out  of  the  store  before  they  could  make  up 
their  minds  whether  to  hustle  him  or  not. 

When  Phil  related  this  incident  to  Serge,  the  latter 
chided  him  for  venturing  into  the  "lion's  den."  as  he 
called  it.  without  taking  him  along. 

"But  it  was  my  quarrel,  not  yours."  Phil  answered. 

"Phil,  you  know  better  than  to  say  that.  In  a  friend- 
ship that  has  been  cemented  as  ours  has  hy  the  sharing 
of  dangers  and  pleasures,  joys  and  .sorrows,  starvation  and 
plenty,  one  cannot  have  a  quarrel  nor  a  trouble  that  does 
not  belong-  equally  to  the  other.  That  is  what  I  take  to 
be  the  very  meaning-  of  the  word  friendship." 

"Ei^bt  you  are.  old  man!  And  I  won't  do  so  again. 
As  it  was.  I  came  out  of  it  unharmed,  and  now  that  we 
have  recovered  the  fur-seal's  tooth,  luck,  according-  to 
your  belief,  must  be  on  our  side." 

Soon  after  this,  depredations  on  the  camp  having  al- 
most entirely  ceased.  ( ierald  I  lamer  relieved  our  lads  from 
guard  duty,  and  set  them  to  collecting  drift-wood  on  the 
beach,  to  be  cut  up  and  used  as  fuel  under  the  boiler  of 
the  new  steamboat,  the  CJiinvo.  as  she  had  been  chris- 
tened at  her  launching. 

As  all  the  drift  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Michaels  had  al- 
ready been  gathered  up  for  use  in  that  port,  Phil  and 
were  compelled  to  g-o  long  distances  up  the  beach, 
gather  what  logs  they  could  find  into  rafts,  and  pole 
these  to  the  camp.  After  three  such  rafts  had  been  suc- 
cessfully landed,  they  went  one  day  several  miles  from 
camp  for  the  one  more  that  would  he  necessary  to  com- 
plete their  stock  of  fuel. 

They  worked  hard  all  day  at  the  collecting  of  this, 
and  at  length,  shortly  before  sunset,  had  made  ready  a 
larger  raft  than  usual.  They  were  in  great  haste,  for 
they  feared  darkness  might  overtake  them  before  they 
reached  camp.  Finally  Serge,  who  stood  on  the  forward 
or  outer  end  of  the  raft,  push-pole  in  hand,  called  out  to 
Phil,  who  had  on  long  wading-boots,  to  shove  off. 

Into  that  shove  Phil  threw  all  his  strength,  so  that  the 
mass  of  logs  had  gathered  good  headway  by  the  time  tilt- 
deepening  water  compelled  him  to  scramble  on  hoard. 
He  sat  still  for  a.  minute,  or  until  the  raft  was  nearly 
one  hundred  yards  from  shore,  to  recover  his  breath. 
Then  he  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  crying.  "Stop  her, 
Serge!  Stop  her!  I  have  left  my  pole  on  shore." 

As  Serge  hurriedly  tried  to  comply  with  this  request, 
hi<  pole,  catching  under  the  moving  mass,  was  snapped 
short  oil'.  A  strong  wind  was  blowing  off  the  land,  and 
instantly  both  lads  realized  the  danger  of  their  situation. 

"  Ho\v  could  I  have  been  so  careless!  '  exclaimed  poor 
Serge,  his  face  pale  with  dismay. 


"It  wasn't  your  carelessness,  old  man ;  it  was  mine." 
replied  Phil.  "  If  1  hadn't  left  that  wretched  pole  on 
shore  we  could  have  managed  her  easy  enough.  Now  I 
am  going  to  do  m\  best  to  repair  my  fault." 

As  he  spoke,  the  impetuous  lad  began  pulling  oil'  ],jN 
boots. 

"No.  Phil,  yon  mustn't  try  that,"  said  Serge,  at  the 
same  time  laying'  a  detaining  hand  on  the  other's  shoul- 
der. "The  \\ater  is  too  cold  for  you  to  swim  to  the 
shore  and  back  again.  Besides.  I  doubt  if  you  could 
eateh  the  raft  at  the  rate  I  he  wind  is  now  moving  her." 

"But  I  can   wade  more  than  half-way."  objected  Phil. 

"Not  on  this  sticky  mud  bottom.  1  don't  believe  yon 
could  wade  ten  steps." 

"What  can  we  do,  then?  We  can't  sit  tamely  here 
and  drift  out  to  sea.  Oh,  Serge,  the  horror  of  it!  the 
terror!  the  a  wful  ness  !  We  can't  endure  it  again.  Let 
us  both  take  to  the  water  and  make  a  try  for  the  shore 
together.  Yes.  old  man.  that  is  what  we  must  do;  there 
is  no  other  way." 

With  this.  Phil,  who  had  already  got  rid  of  his  boots, 
began  to  throw  off  his  coat. 

"Hold  on.  Phil!  I  see  something  that  looks  like  a 
boat  !  Yes;  it  is  a  native  boat  coming'  from  up  the  beach 
and  toward  us." 

Serge  was  right.  In  a  few  minutes  more  a  large  bidar- 
rah.  filled  with  native  employees  of  the  trading  post,  drew 
near,  and  its  occupants  stopped  rowing  a  short  distance 
from  the  raft  to  see  what  the  lads  were  doing. 

'Come  and   take  us  oil'."  shouted  Phil.      "Don't  you 
see  thai   we  are   helpless  :" 

"How  much  you  give;"  asked  a  leathern-faced  old 
Eskimo,  who  sat  in  tin-  stern  and  seemed  to  command 
the  craft.  "  'You  give  ten  dollar:" 

"Yes,"  replied  Phil;  "we  will  give  you  anything  you 
\\ant  when  we  get  back  to  camp." 

"No:   give  him  now." 

"But  we  haven't  any  money  with  us." 

"Then  me  go.  Good-by."  The  bidarrah  actually  be- 
gan to  move  ahead,  while  the  face  of  the  old  image  in 
the  stern  was  rendered  still  more  hideous  by  a  malicious 
grin. 

"Hold  on!"  screamed  Phil,  in  desperation.  "I  will 
give  yon  this,  and  it  is  worth  many  times  ten  dollars." 

The  bidarrah  came  a  little  closer  that  the  old  man 
might  see  what  was  offered. 

"All  right.1'  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  for  the  cov- 
eted prize. 

In  another  moment  the  lads  had  crossed  the  narrow 
divide  between  a  deadly  danger  and  certain  safety,  and 
the  fur-seal's  tooth  had  found  a  new  owner. 

Soon  after  this  narrow  escape  from  imminent  peril  our 
lads  bade  farewell  to  the  Ntn-.tk.  which  steamed  away  to 
the  southward,  hearing  all  of  Gerald  Hamer's  party,  save 
those  who  were  to  follow  his  lead  into  the  far  interior. 
She  also  bore  Nikrik,  who  carried  with  him  a  large  pack- 
age of  letters  wrapped  in  oil-skin,  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  deliver  unopened  aboard  the  first  south-bound 
vessel  that  should  touch  at  the  Pribyloff  islands.  Thus, 
although  Mr.  Ryder  did  not  receive  his  sou's  letter  he 
learned  of  his  whereabouts,  and  filled  with  a  new  hope 
ordered  the  schooner  Philomel  to  be  headed  toward  dis- 
tant St.  Michaels. 

At  length  one  morning  in  late  September,  after  many 
vexatious  delays,  the  steamboat,  with  whose  fortunes 
our  lads  had  cast  their  own,  was  laden  and  ready  to  start 
for  the  Yukon.  With  fluttering  Hags  and  defiant  whis- 
tle she  steamed  away  from  inhospitable  St.  Michaels,  tow- 
ing a  dozen  native  boats  behind  her. 

"  Hurrah  !"  shouted  Phil  Ryder,  as  he  and  Serge  stood 
on  her  upper  deck,  "we  are  on"  at  last.  Hurrah  for 
snow-shoes  and  sledges!  I  say.  old  man,  I'm  glad  we  got 
away  before  that  craft  came  in.  She  mav  be  bound  to 
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Oonalaska,  or  somewhere  down  among- the  islands,  and  if     chance  even  to  fold  the  paper  the  message  lias  been  de- 


so,  I  suppose  we  should  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  go  with 
her.  No,  you  can't  stop  us  now,  old  ship!  You're  too 
late !" 

The  craft  to  which  he  thus  referred  was  a  small  schoon- 
er beating  up  the  sound.  From  her  deck  Mr.  John  Ryder 
was  scanning  the  on-coming  steamboat  through  a  power- 
ful telescope.  Suddenly  it  fell  from  his  hands,  as  he  cried 
out  in  wild  excitement: 

"  Thank  God,  Jalap  Coombs,  our  long  search  is  ended! 
There  is  my  boy !  There,  on  that  steamer !  We  can  hail 
him.  and  have  him  alongside  in  five  minutes  more." 

"  Right  you  are,  sir,"  replied  the  mate,  peering  through 
the  glass  the  other  had  dropped.  "  It  looks  like  the  young 
scamp,  and  I  believe  it  is  him;  but  don't  ye  be  dead  sar- 
taiii  yc've  got  him  till  ye  lays  hands  on  him.  As  my 
friend  old  Kite  Robersoii  usler  say,  'Eels  is  never  so  slip- 
pery as  when  they's  caught.'" 
TIIK  END. 


livered.      As  fast  as  he  wrote,  another  stylographic  pen  at 
the  instrument  on  his  correspondent's  desk,  perhaps  miles 
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THE  TELEPHONE'S  NEW  BROTHER. 

PO  write  a  note  and  send  it  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  a 
second  would  have  seemed  an  impossible  feat  a  few 
months  ago.  Now  it  is  easy.  The  United  States  mail 
service  has  not  been  improved  so  wonderfully  either,  nor 
have  messenger-boys  learned  to  fly  or  to  be  in  two  pla- 
ces at  once.  Instead,  the 
force  which  is  doing  so 
much  to  make  a  new 
world  out  of  a  slow-going 
old  one  has  been  levied  on 
again.  Electricity  has 
been  found  able  and  will- 
ing to  carry  the  message  a 
hundred  times  faster  than 
a  boy  could  do  it,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  bicycle. 
The  new  machine  that 
carries  notes  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  a  second,  and  de- 
livers them  exactly  as 
they  were  written,  with 
the  ink  still  wet,  is  the 
telautograph.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  yet  so  com- 
mon as  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone,  but  it  is 
somewhat  like  each  of 
them.  The  person  who 
wishes  to  send  a  message 
by  this  curious  little  in- 
strument rings  up  the  cen- 
tral office,  exactly  as  if 
he  were  about  to  speak 
through  a  telephone,  and 
has  his  own  wire  connect- 
ed with  that  leading  to 
the  office  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  write. 
Then  he  takes  a  stylo- 
graphic  pen  which  is  ap- 
parently tied  to  the  instru- 
ment, and  writes  on  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  paper 
placed  on  a  little  tablet, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  te- 
lautograph. He  writes 

exactly  as  if  he  intended  to  fold  the  paper,  enclose 
it  in  an  envelope,  seal  and  stamp  it,  and  send  it  by  mail 
to  be  delivered  a  few  hours  later.  But  before  he  has  a 


A    TELAUTOGRAPH    SHEET. 


lINf;    SKETCHES    OVER    THE    TKLAUTOGRAI'II. 


away,  copied  out  a  note  which  is  so  nearly  like  the  ori- 
ginal that  if  the  twro  were  compared  the  average  person 
would  say  that  the  second  note  had  been  traced  through 
carbon  paper  placed  under  the  first  while  it  was  being 
written. 

One  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  that  a  telegram  has 
been  sent  by  the  person  whose  name  is  signed  to  it,  be- 
cause when  it  is  received  it  is  written  in  the  hand  of  the 
operator  who  heard  it  as  it  came  from  the  wires.  A  tele- 
cram,  therefore,  would  not  be  considered  proof  of  any- 
thing in  a  court  of  law,  unless  the  original  message  were 
produced,  signed  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  who 
was  supposed  to  send  it.  A  message  over  a  telephone 
has  not  been  called  good  evidence  in  court,  either,  be- 
cause, it  is  held,  you  can  never  be  absolutely  certain 
with  whom  you  are  talking,  although  you  may  think 
you  recognize  the  voice.  The  message  sent  over  the 
telautograph  is  as  easily  traced  to  the  person  who  wrote 
it  as  the  original  letter  would  be,  because  it  is  exactly 
like  the  original  in  all  respects.  Drawings  can  also  be 
.sent  in  the  same  way,  so  you  may  illustrate  your  telauto- 
graph letters  with  sketches. 

In  using  a  telephone,  conversation  is  apt  to  be  over- 
heard, and  secrets  are  therefore  better  told  into  other 
ears  than  that  of  a  Bell  or  an  Edison  transmitter.  The 
telautograph  can  confide  a  message  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed and  to  no  other,  provided  the  persons  using  it 
wish  to  keep  their  correspondence  secret.  But  it  has  an- 
other advantage.  If  you  call  a  friend  up  by  telephone, 
and  he  is  out,  you  have  to  wait  until  he  comes  in,  or  in- 
trust your  message  to  another  person.  If  you  are  writ- 
ing to  him  by  telautograph,  and  he  is  out,  the  message  is 
simply  transferred  to  his  desk  as  quickly  as  it  is  written 
on  yours,  and  there  it  remains  for  him  to  read  on  his 
return.  So  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  uses  for  the 
telautograph,  although  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
have  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  so  near  together  that 
they  almost  touch.  Now  it  only  remains  to  invent  an 
electrical  device  by  means  of  which  we  in  one  part  of 
the  world  can  see  what  is  going  on  in  another,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  sit  in  our  houses  and  see  all  the  countries 
and  the  seas  pass  before  xis  like  a  panorama,  while  we 
listen  to  what  is  going  on  by  means  of  a  telephone,  and 
write  illustrated  descriptions  of  it  to  friends  less  favored 
over  the  telautograph. 
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THE   MARINER    AND    THE    BOY. 

JEE  IH-IV.  Tommy  Hicks."  said  the  old  111:11111. T  one  morning, 
;is  lie  notirecl  an  apparent  embarrassment  in  tlie  Inn's 
manner.  "What's  up.'  Xothin's  went  wrong  with  ye,  has 
thej  ' 

"Ohno!"  returned  Tommy.  "Nothing  at  all,  captain.  Only 
I  was  wondering  whether  you'd  get  mad  if  I  were.  t<>  ask  you  a 
question." 

••That  all  depen's  on  what  that  question  are,  Tommy,"  said 
the  mariner.  ••  If  she  were  a  inaddenin'  quest  ion,  most  likely 
I'd  llare  up  some:  hut  I'm  old.  Tommy — old  an'  on  a  lee  shore. 
The)  ain't  mueh  ile  left  in  the  old  lamp,  an'  so.  therefore,  I 
eouldn't  tlare  up  high  enough  to  do  no  damage.  What  are  the 

question  .'" 

••  Were  you  ever  a — a — "  Tommy  licg;in. 

"Go  on.  hoy.      Was  I  ever  a  what  .'"  said  the  raptaiii. 

••  A  pirate  '.''  said  Tommy,  fcarsnmely. 

Much  to  the  hoy's  relief.  Captain  Jack,  instead  of  llaring  up, 
roared  with  laughter.  "Was  I  ever  a  pie-rate?"  he  replied. 
"  Well,  KVI.M  I?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Captain  Jorkins,  the  pie- 
rate  ehief  of  the.  Amphibian  Sea,  Tommy  Hicks.'" 

"  Xo,  I   never  did,"  said  Tommy.    "Are  yon  Captain  Jorkins  .'" 

•'I  /or  not;  but  I  were,''  returned  the  mariner.  "Me  an'  him 
was  eaeh  other.  For  ten  years  I  swep'  the  seas  frith  my  skull 
an'  bones  nailed  to  the  masthead,  and  at  the  end  I  died  a  pie- 
r. lie's  death  —  that  are,  Cap'n  Jorkins  did,  which,  me  air  him 
brin'  eaeh  other,  amounts  to  one  an'  the  same  tiling." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  will  you,  captain?"  the  boy  asked, 
much  relieved  now  that  the  important  question  had  been  put 
and  no  wrathful  disturbance  had  come  of  it.  "I  </«  love  pirate 

Jt0]  Irs." 

"  Well,  it  was  queer  the  \\  ay  it  happened,"  began  the  mariner, 
••all  the  way  from  the  beginnm'.  I  were  some  thirty-fix ••  years 
"i  age  when  I  were  east  away  by  a  muttonous  crew  on  one  of 
the  Amphibian  Islands, seein'  as  ho\v  they  thought  there  warn't 
uothin'  to  eat  thereon,  an'  I'd  starve  to  death.  It  were  a  mean 
trick  of  which  that  crew  were  guilty  on,  an'  little  they  knew 
what  was  to  come  on  it.  T«  ere  Chi  i-i  mas  eve  when  they  put 
me  ashore,  an'  all  because  I'd  not  perwiiled  turkey  an'  cramberry 
sam-e  for  their  Christmas  dinner.  That  was  the  reason  they 
^a\e.  though  I  says  now.  as  I  said  then  :  'Gents.it  ain't  good 
an'  sutticient.  There  must  be  siithin'  back  o'  this.'  'There  be,' 
says  they:  'but  that's  our  business,  an'  none  o'  yourn,'  they 
adds.  An'  with  that  I'm  lauded,  an'  off  they  sails,  not  leaviu' 
me  even  a  change  o'  clo'es  or  an  ex  try  stockin'  to  hang  u]>  for 
Sandy  Clans.  I  sets  on  a  rock  for  ten  days  and  weeps,  an'  then 
I  says:  'Jack,  me  boy,  all  ain't  lost.  Orgiuize  yourself  into  a 


II  i  l:  : 
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monnieky.  Claim  the  islands  as  your 
own.  an'  proclaim  yourself  a  potingtate. 
\  e've  rot  the  domain,  an'  there  don't 
M  em  to  he  no  opposition':  which  I  done, 
and  frit  better  right  off." 

"  Hut  I  should  think  you'd  have  stai  \  ed 
lo  death,  captain."  suggested  Toium\ . 

••  Anol  her  an'  a  weaker  king  might  of." 
returned  Jack,  "but  not  me.  I  never 
likes  to  step  out  in  new  directions,  an' 
srrin'  as  how  I  hadn't  never  starved  to 
death  afore,  I  warn't  goiu'  to  attrmp'  no 
such  foolhardy  enterprise  I  hen.  I  hour  h  t  lie 
chances  of  tabble  d'oats.  or  any  other 
Kind  of  oats,  on  them  islands  seemed  sort 
o'  slim.  Like  a  king  o'  sense,  1  took  a 
personal  int'rest  in  my  kingdom.  I  ap- 
p'iuied  myself  a  committee  of  one  to  in- 
westigate  the  eouutiy  :  an'  what  doesl  dis- 
cover on  the  fourth  day  but  a  scent  cave 
on  the  southeast,  corner  of  Ihe  island,  lull 
o' treasure  an' canned  previsions.  It  uas 
the  private  partikler  cave  o'  Captain 
Jorkins,  the  pie-rate  chief,  as  1  afterwards 
found  out,  an'  in  it  was  canned  salmon, 
condensed  milk,  deviled  ham,  ten  cases  o' 
I'ollnaris  watter,  an'  Kooshnu  cavyer  till 
you  eouldn't  rest.  He  was  what  they 
calls  an  epicac,  that  Captain  Jorkins  was, 
and  his  private  partikler  cave  was  fur- 
nished with  everything  a  man  needs  to 
enable  him  to  die  young  an'  happy. 

••  About  two  years  went  by,  and  the 
condensed  milk  an'  other  previsions 

was  gettin'  low.  when  one  mornin'  I  awakes  an'  sees  my- 
self  a-standin'  before  myself.  'Mussy!'  says  I.  'Is  this  the 
1,'ooshun  cavyer?'  thinkiu'  as  how  I'd  eat  too  much.  '  No,' says 
he;  'it's  Cap'n  Jorkins.  Am  I  a-lookiu'  in  a  lookiu'-glass,  or 
be  you  my  double!' — we  looked  so  much  alike.  'I  am  Captain 
Jack  Hawkins,' says  I.  'Hawkins  is  werry  much  like  Jorkins,' 
says  he.  '  It  are,'  says  I.  An'  then  we  explains  the  sitiwatiou 
to  ourselves.  He  were  the  pie -rate  chief;  I  were  the  king. 
Out  in  the  sea  lay  his  wessell  an'  crew,  the  black-flag  flyin'  at 
the  fore,  an" he,  Jorkius,  had  come  ashore  for  a.  few  days' rest. 
That  was  my  chance.  We  looked  so  much  alike  the  crew 
couldn't  never  tell  ns  apart,  an'  I  made  up  my  mind  when  Jor- 
kins went  to  sleep  I'd  take  his  clo'es  an'  his  boat,  an'  go  back 
to  his  ship  .is  him,  which  I  did.  That  were  how  I  became  a  pie- 
rate.  An'  what  a  pie-rate  I  were!  For  ten  years,  Tommy  Hicks, 
I  swep'  the  seas,  treat  in'  my  \\ictims  kind  like,  though,  so  that 
the  noosepapcrs  all  called  me  the  pie-rate  phlauthripist." 
"And  how  did  you  die  the  pirate's  death  .'"  asked  Tommy. 
"  Easy  enough,"  said  the  mariner.  "Easy  enough.  I  preys 
an'  prey-,  until  linely  the  Biitish  gov'ment  sends  a  crooser  arter 
me.  Escape  were  impossible.  An'  jest  when  all  seemed  up  I 
thinks  o'  th'  real  Jorkius  on  the  island,  and  I  makes  for  the 
island.  They  was  no  time  to  spare,  neither.  I  lauds;  I  rushes 
up  to  the  secrit  cave,  an'  there  sets  Jorkins,  arter  ten  years. 
lookiu'  more  like  me  than  ever,  only  glummer. 
'•  •  You're  a  line  one,'  sa\  s  he. 
"  •  1  an-. 'says  I;  'a  reglar  dandy.' 
"  '  You're  a  robber,'  says  he. 

"•  I'm  honest,'  says  I.    'For  I've  come  to  restore  what  I  took.' 
"  •  I  >o  you  mean  it  ?'  he  cries. 

"'I  does. 'says  I.  'Take  it.'  Whereon  I  gives  him  back  his 
uniform,  an'  he  goes  back  to  his  ship;  air  five  minutes  arter  he 
gets  back,  up  conies  the  crooser.  '  Bomb.' goes  the  runs,  down 
comes  the  black-flag,  an'  Jorkins  is  took  pris'ner.  Nex'  mornin', 
when  I  wakes  ont'n  a  sweet  rein-shin'  sleep,  owiu'  to  havin'  did 
a  worthy  act  in  ivsioriu'  Jorkins  to  his  lost  honors,  I  looks  out, 
over  the  sea.  The  pic-rate  boat  ain't  to  be  seed,  havin'  been 

sunk,  an'  off  in  the  distance  the  British  crooser  is  steamiu'  1 

Cap'u  Jorkins  hanghf  to  the  yard-arm  as  easy  as  yon  please. 
That  were  the  how  of  it,  Tommy  Hicks.  For  ten  years  I  \\ere 
Cap'n  Jorkins,  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  an'  at  the  end  o'  that 
time  Cap'n  Jorkius  paid  the  penality  of  his  crimes." 


LOST. 
THE  other  night  my  eyes  I  shut, 

A  lovely  dream  to  me  was  sent; 
I'd   tell  you  all  about  it,  but 

I  can't  remember  how  it  went. 


R 
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MINNIE     PROVED    A     MASCOT. 


BY  H.    G,    PAINE. 


Part  S. 

rriHE  Minnie  was  a  good  boat,  and  a  pretty  boat,  but 
J_  her  best  friends  and  admirers  would  not  call  her  fast, 
in  which  points  her  owner,  Robert  Shafter,  declared  she 
resembled  her  namesake,  Miss  Minnie  Ripley,  who  was 
just  about  the  prettiest  fourteen-year-old  girl  in  Newport, 
and  who  was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty. 

Minnie  often  laughed  at  Bobby's  ill  luck  in  his  trials 
of  speed  with  other  boats  in  the  harbor,  and  jokingly  said 
that  she  did  not  know  how  much  of  a  compliment  she 


could  consider  it  in  having  a  boat  named  after  her  that 
had  never  won  a  race. 

"It's  a  shame,"  Bobby  had  said,  when  his  father  had 
returned  home  from  his  last  cruise;  "there  isn't  a  boat 
of  her  size  that  has  the  lines  the  Minnie  lias,  not  in  this 
harbor,  and  yet  any  old  tub  with  a  sail  as  big  as  a  hand- 
kerchief can  beat  her.  She  ought  to  have  a  bigger  sail." 

"Well,"  laughed  his  father,  "I'll  give  you  a  racing 
sail  just  as  soon  as  you  have  shown  yourself  a  good  enough 
sailor  to  win  a  race  with  the  one  you've  got." 
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Thai    .seemed   ;i    In      •  is   hard   ,i-  anj   i)f  tln>    three 

tasks  tin'  Prince  in  I  lie  fairy  stories  always  had  to  perform 
before  lie  could  gain  Lhe  band  of  llie  beautiful  Prince.^. 
1ml  Bobbj  ilid  no!  mean  to  fail  for  lack  of  trying,  and 
there  v.as  never  a  race  after  that  within  tuenly  miles  of 

Newport   for  boats  of  his  class  t  hat   Bobby  did  IK. I  enter 

the    Minnie,  and    in    which   lie   was   not    healcn.       Often  his 
tsl   hoal   in.  because  olhcr  fellous  uhen   they    saw 

they   were  beaten  would  drop  out;  hut  Bobby  u  as  a  sports 

man  ill  the  truest  and  lies!  sense  of  the  word,  and  lie 
always  iinished  a  r  "  There's  one  th  ill";  sure,"  he  de- 
clared, u  hen  some  of  the  other  hoys  were  laughing  al  I 

one  day.  when  he  came  in  so  late  that  he  found  the  judge's 
hoal  had  gone  home,  "  I'll  never  win  a  race  if  [  don't 
finish,  and  as  that  seems  to  he  my  only  chance  of  win- 
ning, why.  linish  it  [  will,  every  time." 

.Minnie  1,'ipley,  who  knew  without  Bobby's  telling1  her 
what  thel.roiihle  was  with  the  pretty  little  craft  that  bad 
been  named  after  lier,  was  as  anxious  and  interested  as 
|',i,:i!i,  and  she  had  promised  him  a  new  set  of  colors  in 
silk,  embroidered  by  her  own  hand,  when  he  should  win 
his  lirst  pri/e.  She  did  not  like  to  have  the  Minnie  made 
fun  of  by  other  people  any  more  than  if  it  bad  been  her- 
self instead  of  the  boat. 

One  day  in  July  Bobby  came  running  into  Minnie's 
house  and  cried:  "Oh.  Minnie!  Come  along  quick! 
There'.--  a  race  on  this  morning,  and  1  want  you  for  crew 
and  mascot  combined.  I'm  going  to  win  to-day,  and  1 
want  you  to  be  along  to  join  in  the  triumph." 

Minnie  had  often  been  out  sailing  with  Hobby  .  but  this 
was  the  lirst  time  he  had  ever  asked  her  logo  on  a  race 
with  him.  Mrs.  Ripley  was  a  little  doubtful  at  lirst 
about  letting  her  daughter  go,  but  when  she  saw  what  a 
moderate  bree/.e  was  blowing,  and  understood  that  the 
boat  was  still  carrying  her  old  rig,  she  made  no  further 
objections. 

''What  is  the  course?"  she  asked,  as  she  bustled  about, 
getting  together  a  nice  little  luncheon  for  the  captain  and 
crew. 

"  Around  Conanieut  Island,"  Bobby  replied. 

"Dear  me,  that's  rather  a  long  way,  isn't  it.!"  she  asked. 
"Do  you  think  you  can  get  home  before  dark?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Bobby;  "we'll  be  in  by 
five  at  the  latest  —  even  with  the  Minnie,"  he  added. 
"  Come  along,  Minnie !"  he  cried  to  his  crew  ;  "  no  time  to 
prink,"  and  that  young  woman,  who  was  settling  her 
sailor  bat  on  her  jaunty  curls,  jammed  a  hat-pin  through 
the  crown  in  dangerous  proximity  to  her  brain.  Bobby 
thought,  and  picking  up  her  lunch  basket,  ran  out  of  the 
door  and  down  the  street  toward  Sayre's  Wharf,  with  Bob- 
by after  her  pell-mell. 

"  What  makes  you  think  you're  going  to  win  to-day  !" 
she  asked,  as  he  caught  up  to  her  and  they  settled  down 
into  a,  rapid  walk — "going  to  hire  a  tug?" 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  Bobby  replied,  with  a 
laugh,  "bat  pretty  near.  Jay  Parker's  here.  He  came 
on  yesterday  to  visit  bis  brother,  Lieutenant  Parker,  who 
is  in  command  of  the  torpedo-boat  Terror,  and  he's  going 
too." 

"Ob,  that's  nice !"  exclaimed  Minnie.  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  before?  But  how  is  he  going  to  make  us 
win?" 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Bobby.  "  In  the  first  place. 
I  was  so  kind  of  excited -about  the  idea  of  your  going 
that  I  forgot  to  say  anything  about  Jay.  But  it  was 
he  who  gave  me  the  pointer.  You  see.  the  rules  are 
that  you  can  carry  any  sail  in  going  before  the  wind, 
but  you  are  restricted  to  your  regular  rig  in  windward 
work.  Of  course  that  rule  is  intended  for  the  bigger  boats, 
and  usually  the  cat-boats  only  carry  their  own  sail  any 
way,  but  in  going  before  the  wind  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Minnie  shouldn't  hoist  all  the  sail  she  can  crowd  on 
So  .lay  has  got  his  brother  to  let  us  have  the  dingy 's  boat 


sail,  and  the  mast  of  it.  will  just  lit  into  the  pump-well, 
and  we're  going  to  run  a  big  square  wind  sail  they  use  lo 
coid  the  cabin  with  up  for  a  topsail,  and  they  will  give 
the  Minnie  ;i  third  more  sail  than  any  boat  of  her  class, 
and  we  can  just  h  urn  her  alon  g  1  fere's  .lay  waiting  for 
us  now." 

.lay  was  jus!  Bobby's  age,  and  all  three  were  great 
friends.  .lay  had  spent  the  three  previous  summers  al 
Newport.  This  year  be  had  gone  with  his  father  and 
mother  lo  the  While  Mountains,  but  bad  gladly  accepted 
his  brother's  invitation  lo  visit  him  at  Newport,  where 
lhat  officer  expected  to  be  stationed  for  several  weeks. 

"'The  sea  is  good   enough  for  me !"  Jay  declared,  after 
the   Mrs!    greetings  were  over  and  they  had  climbed  aboard 
and  cast  oh"  from  the  wharf.       "Oh,  I   tell  you,  boys  and 
girls,  give  me  salt  water  every  day  in  the  week  and  Sun 
days  for  luck!"  he   cried.      "This  is  tine!      Bobby,  we'll 
show  the  fleet  such  a  clean  pair  of  heels  on  the  run  up 
the  bay  lhat   they   won't   catch   us  all    the  way  to  Beaver 
tail  I" 

They  were  soon  gliding  in  among  the  white-winged 
yachts,  some  still  lying  at  anchor,  and  others,  like  the 
Minnie,  darling  about  and  cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
starting-point,  as  if  eager  I  o  be  otf.  The  wind  was  hi  owing' 
straight  up  the  bay,  and  Bobby,  easing  the  sheet,  steered 
a  direct  course  for  Goat  Island,  where  the  naval  torpedo 
experimental  station  is  located.  The  Terror  lay  at  one 
of  the  docks,  and  as  the  Minnie  came  across  her  how 
Bobby  hitl'ed  her,  and  they  glided  between  the  war-vessel 
and  the  shore.  In  less  than  a  minute  two  grinning 
sailor  men  had  lifted  two  long  while  canvas  rolls  into 
the  Minnie,  and  in  another  minute  the  little  yacht  was 
back  among  her  competitors.  As  the  course  was  a  long 
one.  the  time  for  the  start  was  set  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
promptly  at  that  hour  the  starting-gun  was  tired,  and  the 
yachts  standing  up  towards  the  judge's  boat  began  to  fill 
away  before  the  wind,  and  to  cross  the  line  one  after 
another,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  almost  together,  in 
rapid  succession. 

Bobby  in  the  mean  time  was  keeping  the  Minnie  pretty 
well  out  of  the  way  of  the  boats,  which  were  making  for 
the  start,  while  Jay  was  engaged  in  taking  the  stops  or 
fastenings  oil' the  mysterious  canvas  rolls,  and  in  attach 
ing  various  halyards  and  sheets,  which  rather  bewildered 
Miss  Minnie  Ripley,  good  little  sailor  that  she  was. 

"Why,  Bobby!"  she  finally  exclaimed,  "you'll  never 
win  the  race  if  you  let  all  those  big  boats  get  ahead  of 
you  !" 

"That's  just  the  point,"  laughed  Bobby;  "  the  boats 
have  ten  minutes  to  cross  the  line  in,  and  each  boat  is 
timed  from  the  exact  second  of  crossing.  Those  large 
boats  are  not  in  our  class  anyway,  and  I'd  rather  have 
them  get  away  before  we  do,  so  that  they  won't  be  both- 
ering us  after  we  cross.  All  ready,  Jay?" 

"All  ready  !"  shouted  that  young  mariner,  and  Bobby 
put  the  Minnie  about,  and  stood  dead  before  the  wind  for 
the  start.  Just  before  the  judge's  boat  was  reached  he 
said : 

"  Minnie,  take  the  tiller  for  a  minute,  keep  her  headed 
just  as  she  is, "and  handed  the  helm  over  to  his  aston- 
ished combination  crew  and  mascot.  Jay  jumped  for- 
ward, placed  one  long  canvas  roll  on  the  deck,  and  seized 
the  extra  halyard  that  had  been  passed  through  a.  block 
reeved  to  the  very  topmost  point  of  the  mast.  Bobby- 
seized  the  other  long  canvas  roll  in  his  arms,  and  just  as 
they  crossed  the  line,  and  the  time-keeper  shouted  the 
time,  he  placed  a  protruding  spar  into  the  pump-well  aft 
of  the  centreboard,  gave  the  canvas  a  vigorous  shake, 
and  it  fell  out  into  a.  fore-and-aft  sail  of  almost  half  the 
spread  of  the  Mitinie'a  mainsail;  a  quick  turn  fastened 
the  sheet  so  the  two  sails  were  spread  wing  and  wing, 
and  a  rapid  haul  on  the  peak -halyard  completed  the 
setting  of  the  sail,  as  the  throat  had  been  hoisted  and  the 
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halyard  made  fast  to  a  cleat  on  the  mast  before  it  was 
stepped  in  the  pump-well.  In  the  mean  lime  Jay  h:id  set 
a  great  square  topsail,  and  had  made  the  sheets  fast  on 
either  side  the  waist. 

The  whole  manoeuvre  had  been  done  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  write  it,  and  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  laugh 
ter  from  the  judge's  boat. 

"Hi!  Come  back  here!"  yelled  some  one.  "You 
can't  sail  topsail  schooners  in  I  lie  cat-boat  class!" 

"No,  you  don't!"  shouted  Bobby.  "I  crossed  as  a 
cat-boat,  and  I'll  finish  as  a  cat-boat,  and  I  can  carry  any 
sail  I  like  before  the  wind.  Good-by!" 

One  or  two  boats  of  her  own  class  had  already  started 
before  the  Minnie,  but  she  soon  overhauled  them,  in  spite 
of  the  proverbial  length  of  the  stern  chase.  By  the  time 
Rose  Island  was  passed,  so  also  was  the  foremost  of  her 
competitors.  Minnie  jumped  up  and  down  in  glee  when 
she  realized  that  her  namesake  was  not  only  now  ahead 
in  her  own  class,  but  was  rapidly  catching  up  with  some 
of  the  larger  craft. 

"  Don't  get  too  excited."  cautioned  Jay.  "  We'll  need 
all  that  we  can  gain  now,  and  mure,  too,  on  the  beat  to 
Beavertail.  Our  only  hope  is  that  the  wind  will  hold 
this  afternoon,  so  that  we  can  make  the  run  in  before 
the  wind,  past  Fort  Adams." 

The  Minnie  was  now  approaching  quite  a  fleet  of  the 
larger  boats  which  had  crossed  before  her,  and  the  merry 
little  crew  could  see  that  her  namesake's  appearance  was 
exciting  considerable  interest  among  those  on  board.  By 
the  time  Coasters  Harbor  Island  was  passed,  the  Minnie 
was  right  in  among  the  larger  yachts. 

"  Minnie  ahoy!"  hailed  the  Captain  of  the  Esiner<i/il<i. 
"  What  kind  of  a  rig  do  you  call  that?" 

"  Name  it  and  you  can  have  it,"  replied  Bobby. 

"It  would  be  too  dear  at  the  price,"  returned  the  lirst 
speaker.  "The  man  who  could  invent  a  name  for  that 
rig  would  deserve  a  richer  reward." 

"  Look  out  for  a  gybe,  Bobby,"  cautioned  the  Commo- 
dore of  the  club  from  his  sloop,  the  Kuiitiliix.  "  If  your 
mainboom  swings  around  suddenly  it  will  knock  that 
jury  mast  of  yours  galley-west." 

"  Ah,  there,  Bobby!"  cried  Joe  Hazard,  from  the  Foam. 
"Does  your  father  know  you're  out?" 

"  Go  ahead,  fellows;  have  all  your  fun  now  while  I'm 
with  you,"  replied  Captain  Shatter:  "you'll  have  to  go 
faster  than  you're  going  now  if  you  want  to  keep  up 
with  your  banter  and  with  the  Minnie." 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Minnie  was  forging  ahead  of 
the  bigger  boats.  It  was  just  her  breeze,  and  she  was 
carrying  more  sail  in  proportion  than  any  other  boat  in 
the  race.  By  the  time  Conanicut  Point  was  reached  the 
Minnie  for  the  first  time  in  her  career  had  distanced 
every  yacht  in  the  race.  And  Bobby  and  Minnie  and 
Jay  were  so  carried  away  with  the  unaccustomed  expe- 
rience that  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  seats. 

But,  alas!  the  moment  had  now  come  when  all  these 
"adventitious  aids  to  success,"  as  Jay  called  them,  must 
be  given  up.  Jay  quickly  lowered  the  topsail,  and  then 
jumped  to  help  Bobby,  who  had  dropped  the  peak  of  the 
dingy's  sail,  and  together  they  raised  the  mast  from  the 
pump-well  and  dropped  it  and  the  sail  into  the  cockpit. 
Then,  while  Jay  dropped  the  centreboard  and  was  stow- 
ing everything  away  shipshape,  Bobby  took  the  tiller 
from  Minnie,  who  had  again  been  requisitioned  for  duty, 
and  hauling  in  the  sheet,  he  put  the  helm  down,  and 
rounded  the  point  in  good  style,  and  steered  the  Minnie 
close-hauled  for  the  opposite  shore. 

One  by  one  the  following  yachts  rounded  the  point 
and  stood  on  the  same  course.  It  could  be  seen  that  they 
were  coming  at  a  good  rale,  heeling  well  over  to  leeward, 
while  the  Minnie  in  her  abbreviated  rig  stood  up  to  her 
work  as  steady  as  a.  church. 

"What  we   need   now,"  exclaimed  Jay.  "is  a  gale  of 


wind  big  enough  to  make  those  fellows  reef  mainsails; 
then  we'd  be  on  something  like  even  terms." 

Bobby  said  nothing.  But  he  knew  that  a  breeze  like 
that  would  not  help  him  any,  because  his  father  had 
made  it  a  condition  of  bis  racing  the  Minnie  that  he 
should  reef  her  as  soon  as  three  oilier  boats  had  short- 
ened sail. 

Instead  he  looked  sadly  over  his  shoulder  at  the  boats, 
which  were  now  turning  the  tables  on  him.  The  Funin, 
indeed,  caught  up  with  him  before  he  went  about,  and 
Joe  Hazard  added  insult  to  injury  by  asking  Bobby  if  he 
were  racing  or  just  out  sailing  for  his  health.  Before 
the  Minnie  had  completed  the  second  leg  of  the  wind- 
ward beat  all  the  larger  yachts  that  bad  crossed  the  line 
before  her  had  passed  her,  and  the  erstwhile  jubilant  trio 
had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  seeing  one  after  an- 
other of  the  smaller  boats  catch  up  with  the  Minnie,  and 
then  forge  ahead  of  her,  the  crews  sitting  up  to  windward 
and  the  spray  Hying  from  the  bows,  while  their  own  little 
craft  might  have  been  sailing  on  a  mill-pond  for  all  the 
excitement  they  experienced.  Then  Bobby  began  to 
i-beck  oil'  the  boats  that  had  started  after  they  bad  crossed 
the  line,  which  in  their  turn  now  went  to  the  fore,  and 
before  they  had  got  half-way  to  the  Beavertail  the  Min- 
nie had  assumed  her  usual  place  in  a  regatta. 

"There  is  just  one  satisfaction,"  said  Bobby,  as  be 
spread  some  of  Mrs.  Ripley's  strawberry  jam  on  a  liberal- 
ly buttered  piece  of  bread,  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock. 
"I  don't  allow  a  little  thing  like  this  to  take  away  my 
appetite,  and  if  the  wind  only  holds,  we  will  catch  some 
of  these  fellows  on  the  run  in.  I  mean  those  in  our 
class,  of  course,  and  perhaps  the  whole  lot  of  them.  As 
I  calculate,  the  extra  sail  we  spread  going  before  the  wind 
just  about  balances  the  handicap  of  the  Minnie's  smaller 
sail  when  tacking." 

The  wind  now  began  to  die  down  a  little,  and  as  it  af- 
fected the  boats  which  were  ahead  first  this  helped  the 
Minnie  wonderfully  for  the  time,  and  she  was  able  to 
make  quite  a  perceptible  gain  on  the  others  before  she, 
too,  felt  the  effects  of  the  subsidence. 

By  this  time  Beavertail  light  had  been  reached,  and 
the  foremost  boats  in  the  Minnie's  class  were  rounding 
the  buoy  that  marked  the  turning-point  of  the  course. 
Suddenly  Minnie  cried,  "  Where's  the  Jessie  ?" 

Bobby  looked  out  under  the  boom.  "Where  we'll  be 
in  about  eleven  or  eight  minutes — in  the  fog.'  Keep  a 

sharp  eye  on  the  buoy,  Jay,"  he  cautioned  his  first  mate. 
"That  fog's  coming  right  in  from  the  sea,  and  it's  as 
thick  as  mud.  There  goes  the  buoy  now — ready  about!" 
and  he  put  the  Minnie  over  on  the  starboard  tack. 
"Have  you  got  her  bearings?  I  think  I  have.  The 
wind's  shifted  a  bit,  and  I  believe  we  can  make  it  in  this 
tack.  Once  around  the  buoy  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
run  home.  But  I  would  have  liked  it  better  if  I  could 
have  laid  my  course  in  through  the  narrows  before  the 
fog  came  up.  Still  it's  too  late  now  for  wishing  to  do 
any  good,  and  I  guess  I  can  steer  the  Minnie  safely  if  the 
wind  holds  steady  as  it  is  now." 

"  Haven't  you  got  a  compass?"  asked  Jay. 

"No  such  luck,"  sadly  replied  Bobby.  "The  Minnie 
doesn't  rate  one.  But  I  ought  to  have  remembered  to 
have  brought  one  along.  It  really  isn't  right  to  take  so 
long  a  sail  in  this  foggy  country  without  one.  Good- 
by!"  he  added,  as  the  Minnie  now  entered  the  fog-bank, 
which  was  moving  onward  with  a  fairly  strong  breeze. 
So  dense  was  the  fog,  and  so  well  defined  its  limits,  that 
the  bow  of  the  little  yacht  was  dim  in  its  embrace  while 
the  sunlight  still  glinted  on  the  end  of  the  boom. 

"Boob!  it's  cold, "said  Minnie,  with  a  shiver.  "Oh, 
Bobby!  how  ever  are  you  going  to  find  your  way  in?" 

"I'll  show  you,"  replied  the  skipper,  confidently. 
"  Look  there  '" 

[TO    BE    CONTINnKI)  ] 
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MOHKl.'N    LIFE   ON    AN    OLD   TI1KKK  DECKEE. 

IIV  (INK  OF  T1IK  CKKW. 

IN   the  good  old  days,  \vhen  our  Yankee  Commodores 
were   niakiiiL'    glorious    history    I'm-   our    ci  HI  nlry,   and 
providing    future    Americans    with    material    for    reading 
thai    -ho'ild  make  them  tingle   with  patriotism    to  their 


UP    GOES    "OLD    GLORY,"  AND    THE    SHIP    IS    IN    COMMISSION. 

very  finger-ends,  a  sailor  was  a  sailor.      Nowadays  lie  is 
something  of  a  jaek-of-all-trades. 

In  the  old  days  the  sailor-men  swarmed  aloft  at  hoarse- 
voiced  orders  of  the  boatswain,  and  lay  out  upon  the 
yards  at  the  shrilling  of  his  silver  pipe.  When  an  enemy 
was  sighted,  and  the  crew  were  called  to  quarters  behind 
the  wooden  bulwarks,  they  manned  the  clumsy  guns  and 
fought  almost  full  in  sight,  with  the  long  wooden  splinters 
that  the  enemy's  shot  made  flying  about  them,  and  the 
great  sails  humming  and  the  blocks  rattling  overhead.  If 
the  enemy's  ship  were  laid  alongside — "  Boarders  away  I" 
and  with  a  cheer  the  men  climbed  the  bulwarks,  crept 
through  the  ports,  even  swung  from  spar  to  spar,  and 
fought  with  pistol,  pike,  and  cutlass,  hand  to  hand,  on 
their  opponent's  decks.  But  sailors  won't  fight  that  way 
any  more. 

\Ye  made  ships  that  were  ships  in  those  good  old  days. 
We  captured  in  single  combat  vessels  that  were  the 
pride  of  all  England,  that  were  manned  by  her  bravest 
crews. 

So  well  did  our  greatgrandfathers  build  ships  that 
some  of  them  are  afloat  to-day,  and  we  can  see  what  they 
looked  like  by  examining  the  types  still  left  in  our  older 
navy-yards.  The  headquarters  of  the  naval  militia  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  on  board  one  of 
these  old  battle-ships,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  three-decker  of  a  class  now  use- 
less for  any  fighting  purpose,  but  whose 
timbers  are  yet  so  firm  and  hard  that 
they  will  almost  turn  the  edge  of  a  car- 
penter's auger.  It  is  of  the  life  of  the 
Naval  Reserves  on  one  of  their  an- 
nual cruises  that  this  article  treats.  The 
first  naval  battalion,  numbering  about 
four  hundred  men,  is  divided  into  four 
divisions,  and  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter each  division  drills  once  a  week 
in  the  floating  armory  at  the  foot  of 
Twenty-eighth  Street  and  East  River — 
the  old  Neiv  Hampshire— and  we  drill. 
as  much  as  is  possible,  the  modern  drill 
taught  the  crews  of  the  new  steel  ves- 
sels that  have  lately  been  built  in  or- 
der to  keep  us  up  to  the  times  in  naval 
warfare. 

I   have   said  that  a   sailor   nowadays 


is  a  jack  of-all-trades.     He  must  be  a  good  deal  of  a  sol- 

,i  •!    to  make  a  soldier  of  the  old-fashioned  far  was 
an  impossibility  ;  lie  would  have  resented  the  \  ery  attempt. 

l!ut  now  he  must  march  and  drill  on  shore,  and  know 
the  "manual  of  arms  "  and  the  1  jay  one  t  drill  like  a  mem 
IMF  of  a  regiment,  for  "shore  duty,"  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform  at  any  time.  The  officers  may  even  be 
called  upon  to  ride;  and  you  know  there  is  an  old  adage 
that  used  t<>  run.  "  As  awkward  as  a  sailor  on  horseback." 

He  must  be  an  artilleryman,  and  know  how  to  handle 
the  howitzer  and  the  rapid-fire  guns  and  the  "  rattling 
Gatlings."  Even  then  he  has  to  be  his  own  horse,  and 
pull  the  heavy  pieces  the  way  they  do  fire-engines  in 
the  country — by  hand. 

He  must  be  a  machinist,  and  know  the  ponderous  and 
yet  delicate  machinery  of  the  breech-loading  guns  in  the 
same  way  that  an  engine-driver  knows  his  engine.  He 
must  be  able  to  use  his  monkey-wrench  and  oil-can,  and 
keep  the  great  guns  bright  and  clean  by  constant  polish- 
ing. He  must  know  something  of  electricity,  and  how 
to  manage  the  big  shark! ike  torpedoes  that  are  discharged 
under  water  from  tubes  in  the  ship's  sides,  and  the  search- 
light that  turns  night  into  day.  He  must  be  a  coal- 
lieaver,  and  turn  to  and  help  "coal  ship."  And  besides 
all  this,  he  must  learn  what  every  sailor  has  to  know — 
how  to  tie  knots,  splice  ropes,  use  a  paint  brush,  wish 
his  own  clothes,  drill  with  cutlass  and  pistol,  row  a  boat, 
and  know  how  to  signal,  like  a  telegraph  operator,  with 
the  "wigwag"  flags.  So  you  see  a  sailor  is  a  pretty 
busy  man,  and  on  many  ships  he  never  has  to  furl  a  sail 
or  go  aloft  at  all.  In  fact,  nearly  a  third  of  the  crew  is 
employed  about  the  engines.  Every  man  has  his  ship's 
number;  it  is  on  his  clothes,  and  his  locker  where  he 
keeps  them,  on  his  hammock,  and  stamped  on  his  maga- 
zine rifle  and  his  accoutrements.  He  has  his  station  in 
case  of  fire,  and  when  going  into  action  or  manning  the 
pumps.  Everything  must  be  like  clock-work,  no  mat- 
ter what  turns  up.  A  sense  of  duty  and  obedience  to 
discipline  he  must  always  have  before  him. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  old  Netc  Hampshire  is  about  to 
start  on  the  cruise  that  takes  place  once  a  year.  Down  to 
the  dock  in  the  early  morning  come  scores  of  young  men 
carrying  white  canvas  bags;  they  come  up  the  gangway, 
touch  their  hats  to  the  quarter-deck,  report  "on  board," 
and  dive  down  the  companionway  to  change  their  shore 
clothes  for  the  white  duck  working  suits  In  a  few  min- 
utes they  jump  on  deck,  and  work  begins  at  once.  May- 
be the  ship  is  in  mid-channel  in  charge  of  two  puffing 
tugs.  The  crowd  on  the  dock  that  have  watched  her 
cast  off  are  away  in  the  distance.  The  ship's  company  is 
all  on  deck,  the  band  plays  "  Hail,  Columbia,"  the  men 
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doff  their  caps  ami  face  aft,  up  goes  "  Old  Glory,"  the  be- 
loved stars  and  stripes,  and  the  Xi'ir  Hampshire  Is  iu 
commission  and  the  cruise  begun. 

Then  comes  a  busy  scene;  you  would  hardly  think 
that  these  barefooted  young  men  scrubbing  the  di-cks 
were  the  same  that  came  on  board  an  hour  or  so  before, 
but  this  work  has  to  be  done  every  day  by  the  early 
morning  wafi-li.  Down  below  everything  is  bcinir  placed 
in  ship-shape  order;  the  dunnage  is  being  stowed  away. 
the  orders  for  the  day  are  posted,  messengers  are  Hying 
about  carrying  orders  of  the  officer  of  the  deck,  an  orderly 
.stands  at  the  door  of  the  Captain's  cabin,  boatswain's 
mates  are  setting'  men  to  work  at  various  jobs,  and  a  busy 
week  begins. 

When  we  come  to  anchor,  which  is  done  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  on  board  the  New  Hampshire,  the  drills 
•commence.  Breakfast  on  the  mess-deck,  where  the  men 
are  seated  about  long 
wooden  shelves,  that  are 
triced  up  overhead  after 
use,  must  be  a  hearty 
meal,  for  there  is  a  hard 
•day's  work  ahead.  Boat 
drills,  landing  parties, 
and  breaking  in  the 
green  hands  commence; 
the  guards  are  posted, 
the  divisions  go  on  watch 
by  turns,  and  there  is 
instruction  in  general 
seamanship  and  work  at 
the  guns.  If  there  is 
•one  of  the  White  Squad- 
ron along,  the  men  goon 
board  of  her  in  the  small 
boats,  and  practice  with 
the  big  eight-inch  breech- 
loaders, going  out  to  sea 
and  (iring  at  floating  tar- 
gets nearly  a  mile  away. 
And  good  shooting  has 
•been  done  by  these  ama- 
teur sailors,  shooting  that 
•opened  the  eyes  of  the 
regular  jackies  in  aston- 
ishment, and  raised  the 
Naval  Reserves  many 
pegs  in  their  estimation. 

What  an  exciting  thing 
firing  a  great  gun  is — the 


roar  of  the  discharge,  the  billow  of  white 
smoke  blowing  back  through  ports,  and 
the  tearing  and  rushing  of  the  heavy  shell 
through  the  air  sounding  like  a  train  of 
cars  going  across  a  bridge!  Then  if  the 
shot  is  good  it  makes  one  feel  like  cheer- 
ing, and  the  blood  seems  to  be  jumping  in 
delight  all  through  one's  body.  If  you 
are  directly  behind  the  gun  you  can 
watch  the  shell,  like  a  brown  streak,  fly- 
ing across  the  water,  and  when  it  hits  a 
wave  there  is  a  thud,  and  a  silvery  column 
shoots  up  in  the  air  like  a  spout  from  a 
huge  sperm-whale.  Oh,  it  is  great  sport 
firing  an  eight-inch  gun,  and  though  your 
i'ai-s  may  sing  long  after  you  have  crawled 
into  your  hammock,  slung  under  the  great 
deck  beams,  you  vote  that  there  is  nothing 
like  it. 

Then  there    is  the  day  ashore,  and  the 
sham-battle  across  the  country,  climbing 
fences,  di-ploying   :'s  skirmishers  through 
the  woods,  stopping  for  a  drink  at  a  farm- 
house now   and  then,  tired    and  .sunburnt,  but  healthier 
for  every  minute  of  it.    Even  the  march  along  some  dusty 
road   is  no   drawback,  with  the  prospect  of  a  cool  plunge 
off  the  boat-yard,  and  a  good  supper  waiting  on  the  old 
ship  swinging'  out  there  in  the  bay;  the  smoke  from  the 
galley  range  is  blowing  out  to  leeward,  and  it  makes  you 
hungry.      What   fun.  the  scramble  into  the  boats  as  the 
landing-party  shoves  off,  and,  to  the  steady  thrum  of  the 
oars,  rows  back  to  the  ship,  talking  over  the  events  of  the 
day ! 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  the  smoking-lamp  is  lit 
(for  Jack  can  smoke  only  at  stated  times),  and  all  hands 
to  skylark.  They  dance  to  the  music  of  the  band,  they 
sing  and  wrestle  and  box,  banjoes  appear,  and  the  men 
who  said  they  were  most  tired  generally  dance  the  long- 
est. When  the  ship's  bell  rings  the  watch  is  called,  pipes 
are  out,  and  when  the  bugle  blows  "taps"  everyone  is 
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fast  asleep  in  his  hammock,  except  the  ] 'chap  who  has 

i,  once  in  so  often  to  keep  liim  from  snor 
ertj    parties  ashore,  boat  races,  ami   perhaps  ;i 
ni^hl  attack,  or  :i   false  alarm  of  fire,  .-"1.1    varietj 
1,1  the  routine  of  ill-ills  and  ship  work. 

\Vln-n  (In-  anchor  is  weighed  to  the-  lunr  of  '  Garrej 

'  or  •'  Yankee  Doodle,"  played  l.y  Hie  lifer.  Mini  we 
raise  M  seven  Ion  anchor  i>\  IIMIM!  on  board  tin-  \i-ir 
lluiii/tKliirc.  the  <-rnisc  is  over,  nil  hut,  the1  docking  of  the 
slii|i  again  MI  the  same  old  pier,  and  three-  rousing  cheers 

for  our  Dalian!    oll'n-i-r 

On  lln-  -.'Nl   of  this  inonlli  the  lirsl    naval  liMltalion  and 

the   Rochester  di\  is S  set  sail  in   l\v<>  of  tin1   lim-st  ships 

of  their  class  in  (lie  world,  tin1  I'liilcd  Stah-s  steamships 
\,-n-  Yuri,-  Mud  (  'nl innliiii.  '1'ln'  experience  on  this  the 
fourth  annual  cruise  will  be  very  ditlVi-.nl  from  what  we 
have  had  heretofore  -our  modern  life  on  ail  old  three- 
decker. 

TIIK    GENERAL. 

ri'MlF.  nursery   regiment    mic  clay 

1       Were   mari-hing   up  and   clown. 
With   living  tla^s  Mini   l>i-atinu  ilrunis. 
The   pre-tin-st    *ij;ht    in   town. 

And  little  Willie  on   the.  steps 

W;is  f;a/in<4  M!   the  band; 
Why   not   ainoiin   tin-   warriors 

I  did  not  understand. 

Tntil  I  asked  the  cpic-stion  straight, 

When   Hashed  his  eyes  of  bine; 
••  /  am  the  General,"  he  cried, 

II  Who  must  the   troops  review." 


ELORA. 

MY  FIIIST  nix.;. 

BY   HAUN'KT   I'illU.II'S. 

I  READ  about  a  tired  dog  a  cross  woman  drove  out  of 
her  kitchen  hecaiise  lie  had  muddy  feet.  The  do<j. 
thinking-  it  over,  ventured  in  a  second  time,  with  a  bit  of 
carpet  in  his  mouth.  This  carpet  he  spread  on  the  floor 
and  lay  down  on  that.  Then  tin-  bad-tempered  woman 
took  a  broom-handle  and  chased  him  out  a  second  time. 
.lu.st  like  that  dog,  I  have  thought  it  all  out,  and  declare 
that  the  dog  was  by  far  the  better  animal  of  the  two. 
Perhaps  the  story  is  not  true,  and  so  it  is  just  as  wise  not 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  woman. 

I  am  not  going  to  excuse  myself  for  a  fondness  for 
d»i:-s.  It  is  kind  of  second  nature  with  me,  because  I  do 
not  know  when  I  was  ever  without  a  dog— that  is,  for 
any  length  of  time.  Many  of  the  readers  of  HARPER'S 
YCIUXI;  I'Kul'l.E  have  laughed  over  ••Jimmy  Brown."  The 
author  of  ••Jimmy  Brown  "  is  just  as  gone  on  dogs  as  1 
am.  The  last  dog  but  one1  I  had  Mr.  Aldengave  me.  He 
went  to  Italy  on  short  notice,  and  could  not  take  his  dog 
with  him.  The  way  he  presented  the  dog  to  me  was  pe- 
culiar. He  opened  his  oflice  door  on  the  crack,  with  his 
back-  to  me.  and  under  his  arm  he  had  tucked  away  a 
little  dog,  with  its  tail  towards  me.  "  Take  her  quickly." 
he  said.  ••  I  don't  want,  to  see  you  do  it."  And  with  that  he 
shut  the  door  to  with  a  bang.  Without  the  dog's  knowing 
how.  she  changed  owners.  He  was  quite  broken-hearted, 
as  was  his  little  companion  at  the  time.  I  think  Missn- 
got  over  it  more  quickly  than  her  former  master.  The 
most  I  can  hope  is  that  that  little  dog's  capacity  for  lov- 
ing was  doubled,  for  she  became  devoted  to  me. 

I  remember  every  dog  I  ever  had;  and  the  catalogue 
of  names  is  not  so  long,  for  they  were  eight  in  all — that 
is.  the  dogs  of  the  past;  and  now  I  have  a  ninth.  She  is 
a  poodle,  and  her  name  is  Stray.  You  might  guess  at  lin- 
age of  a  man  by  the  number  of  dogs  he  has  lived  with. 

A  delightful  writer,  Mr.  Hamerton,  tells  of  the  love-  he 


had  for  a  dug  who  was  the;  companion  of  his  youth.  He 
has  the  dog's  skull  in  his  hand,  and  lie  soliloquizes  over  it 
as  would  Hamlel  Over  pnor  Yoriek.  I  have-,  too,  a.  little 

memento  of  the  past.  On  myhal  rack  there  hangs  a  collar 
with  a  lie  1 1  to  it,  and  thai  collar  has  been  there  for  the  lasl 

six  years.  Whenever  I  take  m\  hat  or  my  stick  the  hell 
tinkles,  and  1  hear  the  jo\  ,  ms  bark  of  a  losl  friend;  and 
I  liave  made  up  my  mind  that  no  oilier  dog  shall  ever 
wear  I  ha!  collar. 

M\  lir>l  eloi;-  really  had  a  history.  More  than  lifly 
years  ago  a  brig,  called  the  Florn.  bound  from  (  'aracas  to 
Philadelphia,  came  across  a  dismantled  schooner  ill  the 
('arriliean  Sea.  There  had  been  a  tornado  the  week  be- 
fore. The  only  living  thing  on  the  abandoned  vessel 
was  a  small  dog.  The  Captain  of  the  briy  brought  the 
d.iLT  to  Philadelphia,  and  I  became  the  dog's  owner. 
When  Flora,  was  put  in  my  arms  she  was  a  bag  of  bones. 
She  had  been  starved.  She  was  so  weak  she  could  not 
crawl,  much  less  bark-.  What  little  hair  she  had  was 
stuck  all  over  with  tar.  Such  a  hearly  cry  MS  I  had  when 
I  brought  her  home,  because  the  family  said.  "  What  a 
w  retched  little-  e-ur." 

She  was  so  ill  for  ten  days  that  I  was  afraid  she  would 
die.  The  only  thing  that  showed  animation  in  her  was 
her  tail,  that  tried  so  hard  to  wag.  After  a  while  she 
improved,  and  grew  prettier  and  prettier  as  she  became 
stronger.  She  had  long  snow-white  hair  as  flue  as  silk, 
and  she  turned  out  to  be  a  pure-bred  Cuban.  Little  did 
I  care  whether  she  was  a  dog  of  high  or  low  degree;  all 
I  knew  was  that  Flora  adored  me,  and  never  was  happy 
when  I  was  out  e>f  her  sight. 

There  never  was  a  dog  that  took  schooling  so  readily. 
I  taught  her  to  jump  by  making  a  double  wall  of  books, 
settinir  up  a  volume  here  and  there  across  the  thorough- 
fare. Then  putting  her  bread  and  milk  at  one  end,  and 
placing  her  at  the  opening  of  the  street  of  books,  I  called 
her,  and  over  she  went.  In  a  half-dozen  lessons  she  was 
perfect.  She  jumped  through  a  hoop  right  off.  When 
I  pasted  paper  over  it,  she  hesitated  at  first,  but  no  sooner 
had  I  made  a  hole  in  the  paper  with  my  finger  than 
through  she  popped. 

Pampered  dogs  are  sometimes  snappish,  but  Flora 
never  showed  spite-.  She  was  indifferent  to  some  people, 
only  trying  to  get  out  of  their  way.  She  knew  my  name, 
and  if  it  were  mentioned  in  conversation,  would  yelp  and 
bolt  up  into  my  room  to  look  for  me.  I  never  went  to  or 
returned  from  school  that  she  was  not  at  the  sitting-room 
window  looking  for  me.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
Spanish  sounded  familiar  to  her.  Once  a  Mexican  gen- 
lle-man  on  a  visit  to  the  house  noticed  her,  and  called  her 
some  pet  name  in  Spanish.  The  dog  did  what  was  not 
usual  when  a  strange-r  was  present.  Unhesitatingly  she 
jumped  up  on  his  knees,  put  her  fore-feet  on  his  breast. 
as  if  asking  him  to  talk  more  Spanish.  He  talked  to  her 
in  Castilian,  she  replied,  and  there  was  a  regular  dialogue. 

Flora  hated  music.  It  was  not  necessary  for  her  to 
be  in  the  room  where  a  violin  was  played  for  her  to  slio\v 
her  dislike.  If  she  were  upstairs,  she  would  howl  at  the 
lir.st  note.  She  despised  the  piano.  Xo  sooner  was  it 
opened  than  she  would  bolt.  The  piano -stool,  that 
creaked,  was  her  special  abomination.  It  was  to  her 
part  and  parcel  of  the  instrument.  The  whole  subject  of 
the  impression  certain  musical  sounds  make  on  dogs  is 
not  well  understood;  as  far  as  I  have  looked  into  it, 
canine  nature  can  stand  the  lower  notes,  but  the  upper 
regisier  makes  them  unhappy. 

Some'  months  ago  I  questioned  a  highly  intelligent 
dog-trainer,  who  was  the  manager  of  a  troop  of  perform- 
ing dogs,  about  the  effects  of  music  on  his  four-legged 
e-eimpany.  This  was  his  answer: 

"  Some  dogs  were  regularly  broken  up  by  music. 
There  is  l,',,mps,  my  black  and  tan.  If  I  didn't  keep  my 
eye  on  him,  he  would  be  on  the  squeal  most  of  the  time. 
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My  French  poodle — and  he  is  by  far  the  best-educated 
dog  in  America  — will  every  now  and  then  show  his  teetli 
when  Ihe  life  plays  too  shrill.  The  only  time  he  ever 
messed  the  whole  business  was  when  all  the  music  we 
could  get  in  a  side-show  out  West  was  two  clarinets  and 
a,  cornet.  It  was  dreadful  had  music,  so  Monseer  Napo- 
leon at  the  very  first  burst  jumped  the  ring,  ran  out  of 
the  show,  and  was  nigh  lost.  I  once  had  an  Italian  grey- 
hoiind.  and  do  what  1  could  I  never  could  stop  her  howl- 
ing when  the  band  played.  I  took  advantage  of  her 
failing'.  She  sang  solos,  and  was  hilled  as  Madame Patti. 
She  was  just  one  twitter  of  nerves.  She  didn't  last  long. 
It  was  too  great  a  strain  on  her." 

Mow  1  lost  Flora  lias  left  a  lasting  impression  on  my 
mind.  As  she  grew  older  and  older,  though  her  affection 
was  as  strong  as  ever,  she  found  dilliculty  in  expressing 
it.  Small  dogs  with  short  throats  are  troubled  with 
something  like  asthma.  She  would  cough  and  choke 
when  she  tried  to  greet  me  with  a  bark. 

Once  I  went  away  for  a  long  holiday,  and  had  to  leave 
her  at  home.  We  had  not  been  separated  before  for  nine 
•  years.  I  was  absent  three  months,  and  I  came  home  of 
an  autumn  evening.  No  sooner  had  my  mother  kissed 
me  than  I  heard  a  yelp  upstairs.  Flora  had  discovered 
me.  She  knew  the  sound  of  my  voice.  Down  she  came 
at  full  speed.  She  had  forgotten  her  age,  her  failing 
sight,  her  stiffness.  I  could  hear  her  tumbling  down  the 
steps.  I  would  have  run  up  the  stairs  to  meet  her. 
Down  she  came,  headlong,  rolling  over  and  over.  She 
must  have  broken  her  neck  on  the  last  landing.  There 
was  the  faintest  wag  of  her  tail,  and  Flora  lay  dead  at 
my  feet. 


HOW    THE   TROUT   CAME    BACK    TO 
HAYSTACK  BROOK. 

BY  JAMES  BARNES. 

I \7HEN  Ned  Parmley's  father  bought  the  farm  upon 
*  V  Haystack  Brook  he  secured  about  two  miles  of 
what  had  been  the  finest  trout -fishing  in  Windham 
County.  But  the  trout  that  had  once  inhabited  it,  to- 
gether with  the  trout  that  had  swarmed  in  many  another 
little  stream  emptying  into  the  Deerfield,  were  all  in  one 
place  now,  and  that  was  in  the  big  tanks  of  the  "  Eice 
boys"  upon  the  Sweetbrier  Brook,  that  emptied  into  the 
river  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hay- 
stack. 

With  drag-net  and  scoop,  by  damming  and  trapping, 
they  had  cleared  the  fish  out  of  the  Haystack  completely 
(during  the  time  that  the  farm  was  unoccupied  prior  to 
Mr.  Parmley's  purchase),  and  now  that  once  famous  bit 
of  water  bore  a  reputation  for  producing  only  dace  and 
shiners,  and  "mighty  few  of  them,"  as  "Injun"  Clark 
expressed  it.  But  to  see  the  way  the  water  swept  in  un- 
der the  alders  and  boiled  over  the  rocks  into  the  deep 
In-own  holes,  you  would  not  have  believed  it,  until  after 
vou  had  walked  mile  after  mile  along  the  banks,  and  re- 
turned with  an  empty  basket,  or,  at  the  best,  two  or  three 
little  fellows  no  bigger  than  your  finger. 

"We'll  give  the  brook  a  rest  for  two  or  three  years," 
said  Mr.  Parmley,  in  response  to  Ned's  earnest  request  to 
have  it  stocked.  "  I  don't,  want  to  buy  back  the  fish  that 
should  belong  to  me  from  those  Rice  people.  It  just  en- 
courages that  kind  of  business."  To  tell  the  truth,  Ned's 
father  was  not  a  fisherman  at  heart. 

The  best  Ned  could  do  was  to  persuade  his  father  to 
have  it  posted,  like  all  the  other  streams  about  that  sec- 
tion. This  was  somewhat  like  locking  the  stable-door 
after  the  horse  was  stolen,  and  was  regarded  by  the  vil- 
lage people  of  Deerfield  as  quite  a  joke. 

And  speaking  of  the  people  of  Deerfield  brings  us  to 


Injun  Clark.  Everybody  knew  him;  he  was  known  for 
miles  as  Ihe  best  trapper,  fox-hunter,  fisherman,  and  gen- 
eral poacher  this  side  of  Bald  Mountain.  Injun  Clark 
was  not  an  "Injun  ";  he  was  rather  a  light-colored  dar- 
ky; but  as  he  had  straight  hair  and  high  cheek-bones, 
and  the  people  of  Deerfield  had  never  seen  a  real  Indian, 
lie  was  regarded  as  being  some  distant  connection  to  the 
aboriginal  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  had  even  accepted 
the  rumor  concerning  himself  as  absolute  fact.  It  must 
he  confessed,  in  truth,  that  Mr.  Clark  drew  a  rather  long- 
how  at  limes. 

But  he  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  story,  and  was 
not  such  a  had  fellow  after  all.  How  Ned  came  to  he  iu- 
tcresled  i-.i  him  is  another  story  in  itself,  that  can  he  told 
in  a  few  short  words. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  wild-ducks  used  to  gather 
and  stop  along  the  river  on  their  southern  flight,  and  no 
one  used  to  bring-  in  such  strings  of  big  green-headed 
mallard  and  teal  and  broad-bill  and  butler  hall  as  Injun 
Clark.  It  happened  that  one  fall  Ned's  cousin  from  the 
city  came  up  fora  visit-,  to  the  I 'arm  ley  Farm.  He  brought 
with  him  a.  beautiful  hammerless  gun,  a  triinkfnl  of 
new-fangled  loading  tools,  and  a  patent  duck  call,  which 
brings  us  back  again  to  Injun  Clark. 

He  could  imitate  a  duck  (or  a  goose  or  a  fox  or  a  night 
hawk,  for  that  matter),  but  the  ducks  couldn't  help  com- 
ing right  around  to  where  Injun  wanted  them.  So  when 
ducl;s  were  plenty  Mr.  Clark  lived  in  clover. 

Down  on  the  river  one  cold  morning  Ned  and  his 
cousin  sat  in  the  reeds  blowing  the  strident  duck  call. 
But  not  a  single  one  of  the  flocks  that  hustled  back  and 
forth  came  near  them;  they  could  hear  the  occasional 
boom  of  guns  up  and  down  the  stream,  but  the  new  ham- 
merless was  not  called  upon.  From  sheer  weariness  the 
cousin  stopped  his  mournful  blowing  of  the  patent  call.  , 

Suddenly  they  heard,  quite  close,  "Quack!  quack!" 
and  then  again  and  again  they  heard  it.  Now  was  the 
time,  and  a  volley  of  blasts  arose  from  where  the  boys 
were  hiding;  the  cousin  was  doing  his  best. 

Then  the  reeds  parted,  and  a  voice,  very  close  indeed, 
said  : 

"Beg  pard'n,  young  geinman,  ef  you  keep  tootin'  that 
basoon  much  longer  there  won't  be  no  ducks  between 
hyer  an'  th'  head-waters.  Jess  let  me  come  in  thar  and 
set  alongside  of  yeh." 

Neither  of  the  boys  will  forget  the  rest  of  the  day — and 
Xed  had  many  such  afterwards — how  the  ducks  came 
down  the  river  just  looking  for  Mr.  Clark.  This  is  how 
the  acquaintance  began,  and  now  to  go  on  with  the  trout. 

The  "  Rice  boys,"  who  were  grown-up  men,  were  mak- 
ing money  outof  their  trout-pond;  they  sold  the  big  ones 
to  the  market,  and  stocked  the  brook  with  the  smaller 
trout  at  so  much  per  hundred  fish.  What  they  had 
taken  for  nothing  they  charged  money  for  returning. 
But  Mr.  Parmley  still  refused  to  purchase  any. 

"It  will  get  all  over  the  county,"  he  said,  "if  I  put 
trout  in  the  brook,  and  we  will  have  Clark  and  half  the 
village  up  here;  those  signs  won't  keep  them  off  the  land, 
and  I  can't  pay  a  man  to  watch  all  day  long." 

In  fact,  things  looked  quite  hopeless  for  Ned's  pet 
project,  when  help  came  from  an  unlooked-for  quarter. 
He  was  walking  back  from  school  one  clay  along  the 
muddy  road,  for  it  had  been  raining  hard  for  several 
days,  when,  as  he  passed  by  a  little  tumble-down  house, 
he  heard  a  whistle.  It  was  from  Injun  Clark,  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  whittling  out  figure-four  traps 
for  the  winter  trapping. 

"Come  hyer  out'n  the  rain,  Ned,"  said  Injun;  "I  got 
somethin'  ter  tell  yeh." 

Ned  turned  and  walked  up  to  the  house. 

"Look  hyer,  Ned,"  said  the  trapper.  "I  reckon  we 
can  get  your  trout  ter  come  back  ter  Haystack  Brook — 
ef  you  wants  'em." 
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'SEEM    KINDER    GLAD    TER    GIT    HOME,  DON'T    THEY,  NED?" 


"What?"  said  Ned,  closing  his  dripping-  umbrella. 
"How  under  the  sun —  What  are  you  talking  about, 
anyhow?''  he  said,  disconnectedly. 

"\Vaal"  i Mr.  Clark  spoke  in  a  curious  mixture  of 
Southern  dialect  aud  Yankee  lingo),  "I  reckon  they'll 
come  back  ter  yeh  er  their  o'n  accord,  an'  all  you  have 
ter  do  will  be  ter  give  'em  a  boost  over  'bout  twenty  feet 
o'  dry  land." 

"  Tell  me  how,"  said  Ned,  in  much  excitement. 

"  I  was  up  by  the  Rice  boys' pounds  ter-day,"  observed 
Injun,  quietly. 

"Well,"  .said  Ned,  "go  on." 

"  And  if  this  hyer  rain  keeps  up,  them  pounds — least- 
ways some  of  'em — is  agoin'  ter  bust." 

"  \Vhat  of  that?  Please  go  on,  Mr.  Clark."  Ned  was 
getting  impatient. 

"The  mouth  ter  Sweetbrier  is  on  your  pop's  land,  ain't 
it?"  queried  the  imperturbable  Mr.  Clark. 

••  fes." 

"You  wouldn't  take  th'  (rubble  to  return  any  trout 
the)  swum  down  inter  your  water,  would  yeh,  Ned." 

"No;  I  don't  think  I  would,"  said  Ned,  after  thinking 
a  minute.  "  According  to  law,  they'd  belong  to  us." 

"Unless  th'  had  an  address  on  'em,  anyhow,"  grinned 
Injun.  Then  he  explained  his  plan. 

It  was  to  close  the  outlet  of  the  Haystack  with  some 
flue  wire-netting,  and  make  a  lish-trap  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed dam  and  runway  kind  at  tin-  outlet  of  the  Sweetbrier. 
Owing  to  the  rains,  the  streams  were  nearer  than  ever 
where  they  joined  the  river. 

"  Ef  the  pounds  bust  an'  them  trout  ain't  stopped, 
they'll  all  •_!•'•(  inter  the  Deerfield  and  be  lost,  sure  'null'," 
remarked  Injun. 

The  next  day  Clark  and  Ned  were  busy  stretching  the 
netting,  and  making  the  dam  and  runway.  The  second 
day,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Rice  boys,  the  three  lower 


trout  pounds  burst.  And  the  trout  came  down.  Like 
most  trout,  in  a  freshet  they  went  down  stream. 

Ned.   and    Injun    were    ready    for    them.      The  latter 

si ped  them  out  of  the  runway,  and  Ned  hurried  across 

the  few  feet  of  intervening  land,  and  deposited  them  back 
to  the  place  where  most  of  them  had  come  from,  Hay- 
stack Brook.  Some  were  quite  good  sized.  There  seemed 
to  Ned  to  be  hundreds  of  them.  The  trout  kept  comhitj 
down. 

'Seem  kinder  glad  ter  git  home,  don't  they,  Ned?" 
laughed  Clark  as  he  swept  bis  net  through  the  water. 

After  a  while  they  became  less  and  less,  and  the  work 
was  finished  and  the  dam  destroyed  by  a  few  of  Injun 
Clark's  powerful  kicks.  "There,  now,  you  and  your 
pop  '11  have  good  fishm'  next  yeah,"  he  remarked,  as 
Ned  thanked  him.  "That  nettin'  '11  keep  them  back  in 
th'  Haystack." 

Now  all  this  happened  when  the  time  for  trout-fishing 
was  past;  the  law  was  "on,"  and  Ned  said  nothing  to  his 
father  about  it.  The  next  year,  on  the  first  day  the  law 
allowed  fishing,  Ned  and  Mr.  Pa,rrnley,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  go,  after  many  objections  on  his  part, 
dropped  their  lines  into  the  deep  pool  near  the  camel- 
back  rock.  And  what  a  time  they  had !  Old  Haystack 
was  again  peopled  with  its  own  proper  tribe. 

Then  Ned  told  his  father. 

"I  suspect,  we'll  have  all  the  village  up  here  before 
the  week's  out,"  said  his  father.  "  Too  bad  ;  in  a  year  or 
so  this  will  be  the  finest  fishing  in  the  land." 

But  the  poachers  never  found  out.  Down  in  the  vil- 
lage one  of  the  local  poachers  had  observed  to  Injun 
Clark,  "  Any  fish  up  in  the  Haystack- !" 

"  Waal."  returned  the  latter,  slowly,  "  ef  I  cain't  get 
none,  I  spect  it  ain't  no  use  o'  you  tryin'." 

"  Thet's  a  fact,"  remarked  the  first  speaker.  "I  spect 
you've  tried  it." 
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WHEN  presently  Tante  Angele  groaned  and  tried  to 
raise  herself,  her  first  words  showed  the  grief  that 
came  with  returning  consciousness. 

''  Alt.  IHH-I'  /i/ti .'"  (poor  little  one),  she  moaned.  "  Et 
li  si  joli'  Ouli!"  i  And  she  so  pretty  !  Where  is  she?) 
"  Ah,  mo  lasse  .'"  (I  am  tired),  she  added,  wearily,  as  with 
a  difficult  effort  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

One  glance  at  the  weeping  children  seemed  to  re- 
store her  to  full  strength,  however,  and,  turning  to  the 
strangers  who  had  gathered  about  her,  she  besought  them 
to  find  her  bebee. 

For  a  long  time  the  little  terror-stricken  group  lin- 
gered at  the  street  corner,  hoping  against  hope  that 
Babette  would  suddenly  reappear  quite  near  them,  or 
that  they  would  discern  her  little  figure,  lost  only  for 
the  moment,  among  straggling  passers-by. 

Occasionally  a  policeman  would  stop  only  to  assure 
them  "  There  was  no  occasion  for  alarm.  It  was  foolish 
to  cry  and  grieve  ;  children  were  lost  every  day — and 
found.  Much  better  for  the  old  woman  to  take  the 
others  home  than  to  stand  in  her  wet  clothes  and  take 
her  death  of  cold." 

But  to  all  such  suggestions  Tante  Angele  would  turn 
a  deaf  ear.  To  go  and  leave  her  "  eliere  bebee — maybe 
in  a  gutter,  or  all  mash  under  a  cart-wheel" — that  she 
would  never  do. 

It  was  Hearing  midnight  now.  The  clocks  had  struck 
ten  long  before  the  accident,  and  more  than  an  hour  had 
passed  since. 

Finally  the  old  woman  moved  to  go,  and,  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  sobbing  children,  she  led  the  way,  moaning 
softly  as  she  went,  a  few  steps  beyond  the  next  corner. 


Hesitating  here  a  moment,  as  if  she  had  not  courage 
to  go  on,  she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  front  steps  of 
old  Christ  Chun-h,  and  wept  unrestrained,  swaying  her 
body  to  and  fro  in  great  sorrow. 

Here  her  wails  attracted  the  passers  on  foot,  who  hesi- 
tated, asked  a  few  questions,  were  "sorry,"  ''hadn't  seen 
anything  of  her."  and  passed  on. 

Carriages  rolled  by,  a  brilliant  line,  bringing  their 
rustling  burdens— ladies  in  diamonds,  silks,  and  laces — 
to  the  grand  Mystic  Krewe  ball  in  the  old  Varieties 
Theatre  next  door. 

Little  Arthe  had  gone  to  sleep  on  Marie's  lap.  The 
others  by  turns  wept  and  entreated  the  old  woman  to  go 
home,  but  for  once  in  her  life  she  seemed  oblivious  to 
their  present  discomfort. 

The  stone  stops  where  they  lay  were  wet  and  cold,  and 
these  tenderly  reared  children  unused  to  late  hours  and 
exposure.  All  thought  of  the  present,  however,  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  sorrow  that  was  wringing  her  faith- 
ful old  heart. 

Presently  little  Arthe  coughed  in  her  sleep — a  metal- 
lic, croupy  sound.  Rallying  instantly.  Tante  Angele, 
hastily  lifting  the  sleeping  burden  in  her  arms,  and 
saying  only  "Allons!"  (let  us  go),  started  towards  the 
Rampart  car. 

Her  old  hands  trembled  so  violently  that  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  she  finally  secured  the  car  fare, 
closely  tied  in  a  corner  of  her  kerchief.  During  the 
loiiu  ride  home  she  sat  silent — a  pitiful  wreck  of  the 
placid,  trig,  dignified  figure  who  had  sat  on  the  gallery 
only  a  few  hours  ago.  Her  tignon,  saturated  with  water, 
lay  limp  and  flabby.  The  watch-clog's  ears  had  fallen. 

When   at  last  they  left  the  car  she  staggered  visibly, 


'BABETTE    IS    LOST!" 
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hut     uaitnrj     :iii(l     carefully    helpm:.1     each    one    oul     and 
•ng    them   ahead,   she    followed   \villi    her   heavy  bur- 
ilen.        'I'll.'    fronl  'I    open,  and    the    fainil  \ 

anxious     a  cited    when    llie    group    entered.       The 

father  liail  conic1  home  some  minutes  before.  :in<l.  mil 
linding  them,  had  hurried  hack  lo  make  inquiry.  He 
had  no!  yet  returned  \  s'noiil  of  deli'jlit  greeted  the 

derers  as  thej    entered   tin-   hall  door.  Tan'e  Angele 

slill   slaggcriiiy  pitifully   behind 

Laying  llie  sleeping  child  down   upon   llie  hall    lounge. 

.  -an1;  hesicle  her  upon  Hie  lloor.  uhile  a  chorus  of 
children's  voices  made-  I  hi'  !  ragic  an  noil  ncenienl  : 

"   I'.ahel  le  es]    perdu  !" 

"  lialielte  ....  perdu  !" 

"   I'.ailetle    is    lost  !" 

•• losl  !" 

The  niolher.  nal  nr.'ll  ly  turning  to  Angele  for  e.xplalia- 
liun,  rushed  forward  willi  an  agoiii/.ed  scream;  lull  when 
she  reached  Hie  lounge,  she  slarled  stricken  with  a  new 
terror. 

Reclining  as  if  she  liad  fallen  upon  llie  lloor.  her  ami 
slili  under  the  head  of  (lie  sleeping  child,  lier  own  head 
fallen  hack  until  it  rested  on  the  same  pillow,  poor  old 
Tunic  Angele  was  al  rest.  For  the  lirsl  lime  in  her  long 
si'i-vice  of  half  a  century  she  had  heen  lold  to  "bring  the 
children  home."  and  she  had  not  been  ahle  to  obey. 
She  was  too  old  lo  reason  about  it  —  to  hope  wilh  an 
almost  certainty  that  the  little  one  would  be  found  to 
realize  that  she  was  blameless.  The  mother,  in  an  agony 
of  fear,  raised  the  dark  arm,  trying  to  rouse  her,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  noble  old  face  that  said  il 
was  too  late. 

Tante  Angele  could  not  look  in  her  face  and  say. 
"Your  child  is  lost."  She  was  at  rest,  without  .sickness 
or  pain  or  knowledge  of  parting— simply  at  vest. 

So.  tenderly  and  painlessly,  does  the  All-Father  some- 
limes  take  old  and  tired  people  out  of  weariness  and 
trouble  when  life  becomes  too  sad  and  hard  to  bear. 

And  we  say  they  are  "dead." 

A  faint  gleam  of  day  was  shilling  across  the  river 
when  (.'olonel  Le  Charmant  drove,  for  the  third  time, 
to  the  door  of  the  police  court  opposite  Jackson  Square 
to  inquire  for  tidings  of  his  lost  child. 

He  had  gone  at  first,  to  Canal  Street,  to  the  corner 
where  tin-  ace i de n t  occurred ,  where  t lie  ca rria ye  had  left 
Tanle  Angele  and  the  children,  hoping  for  news  of 
them;  but  seeing  no  one,  he  was  turning  away  when  an 
apothecary  who  was  answering  his  night-bell  called  out 
lo  him.  asking  if  he  had  found  his  child.  Surprised  to 
learn  that  the  father  knew  nothing  of  the  all'air.  he 
handed  him  a  written  description  of  the  little  girl,  to- 
gether with  her  name  and  residence.  This  he  had  gotten 
from  the  policeman. 

The  Frenchman's  hand  trembled  as  he  returned  llie 
paper,  and,  turning  away,  he  hastened  to  the  various 
police  stations  of  the  city,  at  several  of  which  he  found 
notice's  similar  to  that  of  the  corner  apothecary.  To  each 
he  hastily  added  a  promise  of  reward  to  her  finder,  and 
so  the  remainder  of  the  night  passed. 

When,  for  the  third  time,  he  stepped  out  of  the  court 
facing  Jackson  Square,  his  heart  sank.  It  was  the  same 

story— no  news.  He  felt  that,  he  must  go  ho and  yet 

in  dreaded  to  meet  the  family.  There  was  a  hare  possi- 
bilitj  that  the  child  might  by  this  time  be  comfortably 
sleeping  in  her  own  bed;  and  yet.  if  her  Milder  had  cared 
lo  restore  her.  there  had  been  plenty  of  time  before  his 
return  from  the  ball.  The  apolhecai -\  had  told  him  that 
ibe  old  nurse  had  gone  home  sorrowing  later  than  mid- 
night. 

The  world  generally  has  a  tender  feeling  for  little  chil- 
dren, and  a  lost  child  is  almost  sure  to  lind  protecting 
arms.  Yet  how  tragic  a  terror  seizes  us  as  we  think  of 


the  possibility  of  one  of  our  OW1]  little  ones  a  brother 
or  a  sister  being  lost  in  a  yreal  city  at  night.  The  very 
ihouL'hl  draws  Our  hearts  in  sympathy  to  every  member 
of  the  I.e.  ( 'harmanl  household  tonight  noi  forfeiting 
the  litl  le  child  herself,  who  at  best  must  be  bewildered  by 
s!  ru  nge  scenes  and  faces. 

It  i>  not  hard  lo  understand  her  father's  reluctance  to 
yoiny  home  without  her.  and  wilh  litlh'  hope  of  finding 
her  there  As  be  stood,  undecided  what  to  do  ne.xl,  a 
policeman  just  released  from  his  ni.uht  work  crossed  at 

i he  corner 

I  'a  1 1  my  him.  and  thru  si  ing  a  coin  into  his  hands,  Colo- 
nel Le  ('harmanl  hade  him  go  to  the  house  and  see  if 
there  wen-  any  Mews.  "You  will  lind  me  here  when 
yon  come  hack."  lie  added,  pointing  to  the  open  square. 
The  conversation  was  h  urried,  a  nd  in  French. 

\Yith  hands  crossed  behind  him  and  bowed  head,  he 
MOW  entered  the  square,  and  began  walking  slo\\  1  y  up 
and  down  its  winding  paths.  Kvery  few  moments  lie 
would  stop,  and  absently  kick  a  tiny  white  shell  from 
Ihe  walk  with  the  toe  of  his  patent-leather  pumps.  He 
had  left  notices  with  all  the  papers  —  notified  the  police. 
What  else  could  lie  do?  Where  search  next?  For  the 
present  there  seemed  nothing  but  to  \\ail. 

He  slopped  and  looked  at  his  watch.  The  policeman 
could  not  return  for  more  than  a  half-hour.  He  would 
have  time  and  to  spare  to  step  across  into  the  French 
market  and  take  a  cup  of  early  coffee. 

For  many  years,  an  hour  later  than  this.  Tante  Augele 
had  brought  his  morning  coffee  to  his  bedside.  A  soft 
tap  at  his  door,  a  noiseless  step  on  the  carpet,  a  freshly 
turbaiied  head  appearing  under  the  mosquito- netting, 
and  a  low-voiced  greeting: 

"  B'jou,  Miche"  (jjood-morning,  sir),  had  been  her  daily 
salutation,  never  varying  during  all  the  years:  and 
while  "  Miche"  supped  his  tiny  cup  of  black  Java  coffee, 
she  had  wailed,  tray  in  hand,  while  in  monosyllables  she 
reported  the  slate  of  the  weather. 

"  Fait  chaud  ce  matin  "  (It  is  warm  this  morning) ;  or, 
"II  fait  mouiller"  (It  is  dampl. 

So  the  noiseless  step  and  the  silver  tray  went,  from 
room  to  room,  until,  her  round  complete,  she  would  toast 
her  old  toes  at  Ihe  nursery  grate,  and  peacefully  sip  her 
own  coH'ee,  poured  from  the  same  pot. 

Then  if  Ihe  weather  and  her  rheumatism  agreed,  she 
would  steal  off  to  mass  in  the  little  chapel  near;  or,  if 
the  wind  were  from  the  east,  she  steadied  her  elbows  on 
her  knees,  said  her  beads,  and  nodded  until  it  was  time 
to  wake  1  he  children. 

The  light  of  day  was  gleaming'  dimly  through  its 
broad  aisles  when  ('olonel  Le  Charmant  stepped  into  the 
market,  and  as  the  tiny  orange-colored  gas-jets  down  the 
aisle  \\enl  out  one  by  one,  he  started  to  realize  that  an- 
other day  was  really  begun. 

Little  ]>abette  had  been  lost  for  an  entire  night. 

As,  his  eott'ee  finished,  he  turned  away,  there  were 
many  in  all  directions  who  nudged  one  another,  and, 
pointing  to  the  man  in  ball  costume,  whispered  mysteri- 
ously. The  news  of  a  lost  child  travels  fast. 

When  he  returned  to  the  square  he  found  the  police- 
man waiting.  A  single  glance  at  the  man's  face  answered 
the  question  that  arose  to  the  father's  lips. 

There  was  no  news  of  the  missing  Babette. 

The  more  alarming  the  real  situation,  the  more  need  of 
courage,  the  greater  his  resolve  lo  treat  it  lightly.  He 
must  go  home  and  help  his  family  to  look  at  the  matter 
"  sensibly,"  while  they  waited  for  the  good  news  the  day 
must  surely  bring. 

The  notices  in  all  the  papers  would  find  their  way  into 
homes  in  even  the  most  remote  precincts.  Surely  a  few 
hours  more  of  anxiety  at  most,  would  end  the  terrible 
strain,  and  then  there  would  be  a  good  laugh.  If  pool- 
people  brought,  her.  they  should  be  well  rewarded;  if  her 
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rescuer  were  rich,  he  should  be  royally  treated, 
who  served  a  Le  Charmaiit  was  ever  forgotten. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  house,  it  was  crowded  with  the 
extensive  family  connection.  A  servant  had  run  with 
I  In-  news  to  other  houses  the  night  before,  and  by  morning 
a.  host  of  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins — cousins  to  the  third 
and  fourth  degree— overflowed  broad  galleries  and  steps. 

Tin-  news  of  Tante  Angela's  tragic  death  had  not 
readied  the  distressed  man,  and  as.  on  entering, he  caught 
sight,  through  the  nursery  door  ajar,  of  the  familiar  sym- 
bols of  death — the  lace-covered  bier  and  burning  candles 
— he  rushed  into  the  room,  crying,  "My  child  is  dead!" 
But  when  he  saw  the  placid  countenance  of  the  faithful 
old  nurse  and  learned  the  pathetic  story,  he  turned  away 
with  bowed  head — silent. 

This  tragedy  seemed  to  lend  a  horrible  reality  to  the 
other  sorrow,  and  he  found  it  hard  to  speak  the  words  of 
courage  and  cheer  which  he  had  intended  to  bring. 

The  day  passed  —  another  and  another  —  a.  week  —  a 
month— and  still  no  news  came.  The  rewards  offered 
through  the  daily  papers  grew  with  each  insertion,  until 
a  fair  fortune  lay  at  the  demand  of  him  who  should  bring 
home  the  lost  Babette. 

And  yet  there  was  no  clew.  Manifestly  she  had  been 
stolen.  Dreadful  words!  and  still  what  else  could  be  the 
truth? 

Once  a  tiny  blue  slipper  was  found  on  the  wharf  whence 
a  French  ship  had  just  sailed.  It  corresponded  nearly 
in  description  with  those  the  lost  child  had  worn.  Who 
could  say  that  it  was  not  hers? 

It  was  sent  to  the  Le  Charmant  home,  compared  with 
all  the  little  shoes  the  child  had  worn — shoes  wet  with 
loving  tears,  of  which  even  the  stray  blue  slipper  had  a 
generous  share— and  put  aside  as  being  a  doubtful  and 
uncertain  witness. 

Still,  cable  despatches  of  inquiry  greeted  the  vessel  on 
landing  011  the  other  side,  but  without  result.  The  grand- 
mother grieved  in  silence,  and  never  left  her  room.  The 
mother  walked  her  floor  with  sorrow  and  tears,  and  iu  the 
smiling  faces  of  the  children  at  home  seemed  to  see  only 
reminders  of  the  lost.  Sorrow  now  wrote,  with  indelible 
pencil,  deep  lines  for  all  the  years  time  bad  forgotten  to 
record.  She  grew  restless  and  nervous.  When  it  rained, 
she  sat  within  her  window  and  wept,  fearing  her  chh'ie 
might  be  somewhere  out  in  the  wet. 

If  the  sun  shone  warm  and  bright,  maybe  the  dear 
child  was  taking  a  fever.  A  suddenly  slammed  door 
made  her  start,  and  soon  silver  strands  began  to  glisten 
among  the  dark  wavy  locks  upon  her  temples. 

A  terrible  dark  cloud  had  settled  over  the  Le  Charmant 
home.  Let  us  hope  it  has  a  silver  lining,  and  that  we 
may  soon  get  a  glimpse  of  its  bright  side. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE   (iOOD   OF   A   FEW   WORDS. 

BY   HOWARD  PYLE, 

AuTiior.  OF  "Mr.N  OF  IRON,"  "  PET-PICK  AND   SALT,""  THE  WONDEP. 
CLOCK,"  KTO. 

IV. 

I^HE  next  morning  the  Princess  called  Beppo  to  her. 
"Here,"  said  she,  ''is  a  ring  and  a  letter.      Go  you 
into  the  town  and  inquire  for  Sebastian  tbe  Goldsmith. 
He  will  know  what  to  do." 

Beppo  took  the  ring  and  the  letter  and  started  off  to 
town,  and  it  was  not  hard  for  him  to  find  the  man  he 
sought,  for  every  one  knew  of  Sebastian  the  Goldsmith — 
an  old  man  with  a  great  white  beard  and  a  forehead 
like  the  dome  of  a  temple.  He  looked  at  Beppo  from 
head  to  foot  with  eyes  as  bright  as  those  of  a  snake.  Then 
he  took  the  ring  and  the  letter.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
ring  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it.  Then  he  kissed 


the  letter  also.     Then  he  opened  it  and  read  it.    He  turned 
to  Beppo  and  bowed  very  low. 

''My  Lord,"  said  he,  "I  will  do  as  I  am  commanded. 
Will  you  be  pleased  to  follow  me?" 

He  led  the  way  into  an  inner  room.  There  were  soft 
rugs  upon  the  Moor;  around  the  walls  were  tapestries: 
there  were  couches  and  silken  cushions.  Beppo  won- 
dered what  it  all  meant. 

Sebastian  the  Goldsmith  clapped  his  hands  together. 
A  door  opened,  and  there  came  three  black  slaves  into  ihe 
room.  Sebastian  t  he  Goldsmith  spoke  to  them  in  a  strange 
language. 

The  chief  of  the  three  black  slaves  bowed  in  reply. 
Then  he  and  the  others  led  Beppo  into  another  room, 
where  was  a  marble  bath  of  tepid  water.  They  bathed 
him,  and  rubbed  him  with  soft  linen  towels.  They  shaved 
the  beard  from  his  cheeks  and  chin,  and  trimmed  his 
hair.  Then  they  clothed  him  in  fine  linen  and  a  plain 
suit  of  gray,  and  Beppo  looked  like  a  new  man. 

Then,  when  all  this  was  done,  the  chief  of  the  blacks 
conducted  Beppo  back  to  Sebastian  the  Goldsmith.  There 
was  a  fine  feast  spread,  with  fruit  and  wine.  Beppo  sat 
down  to  it,  and  Sebastian  the  Goldsmith  stood  and  served 
him,  with  a  napkin  over  his  arm. 

Then  Beppo  was  to  return  to  the  Princess  again. 

A  milk-white  horse  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  Gold- 
smith's door,  a  servant  holding  the  bridle. 

Beppo  mounted  and  rode  away. 

When  he  returned  to  the  fisherman's  hut  the  Princess 
was  waiting  for  him.  She  had  prepared  a  tray  spread 
with  a  napkin,  a  cup  of  milk,  and  some  sweet  cakes. 

"  Listen,"  said  she;  "  to-day  the  King  hunts  in  the  for- 
est over  yonder.  Go  you  thither  with  this.  The  King 
will  be  hot  and  thirsty  and  weary  with  the  chase.  Offer 
him  this  refreshment.  He  will  eat  and  drink,  and  in 
gratitude  he  will  offer  you  something  in  return.  Take 
nothing  of  him,  but  ask  him  this,  that  he  allow  you  once 
every  three  days  to  come  to  the  palace,  and  that  he  whis- 
per these  words  in  your  ear  so  that  no  one  else  may 
hear  them:  'A  word,  a  word,  only  a  few  words.  Spoken 
ill,  they  are  ill;  spoken  well,  they  are  more  precious  than 
gold  and  jewels.'  " 

"Why  should  I  do  that;''  said  Beppo. 

"You  will  see,"  said  the  Princess. 

Beppo  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  but  a  Princess  is  a 
Princess  and  must  be  obeyed,  and  so  he  rode  away  on  his 
horse  at  her  bidding. 

It  was  as  the  Princess  had  said  ;  the  King  was  hunting 
in  the  forest,  and  when  Beppo  came  there  lie  could  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  winding  of  horns  and  the 
baying  of  dogs.  He  waited  there  for  maybe  an  hour  or 
more,  and  sometimes  the  sounds  were  nearer  and  some- 
times the  sounds  were  further  away.  Presently  they 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
King  came  riding  out  of  the  forest,  the  hounds  hunting 
hither  and  thither,  and  the  lords  and  nobles  and  courtiers 
following  him. 

The  King's  face  was  flushed  and  heated  with  the  chase, 
and  his  forehead  was  bedewed  with  sweat.  Beppo  came 
forward  and  offered  the  tray.  The  King  wiped  his  face 
with  the  napkin,  and  then  drank  the  milk  and  ate  three 
of  the  cakes. 

"  Who  was  it  ordered  you  to  bring  this  to  me?"  said  he 
to  Beppo. 

"No  one,"  said  Beppo.      "  I  brought  it  myself." 
The  King  looked  at  Beppo  and  was  grateful  to  him. 
"Thou  hast  given  me  pleasure  and  comfort,"  said   he. 
"  Ask  what  thou  wilt  in  return,  and  if  it  is  in  reason  thou 
shalt  have  it." 

"I  will  only  have  this,"  said  Beppo,  "that  your  Maj- 
esty will  allow  me  once  every  three  days  to  come  to  the 
palace,  and  that  then  you  will  take  me  aside  and  will 
whisper  these  words  into  my  ear  so  that  no  one  else  may 
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liear  them:  'Words,  words,  only  :i  few  words.  If  they 
be  spoken  ill,  they  are  ill  ;  il'  they  !«•  spoken  well,  they  are 
more  precious  than  gold  and  jewels. 

The  Kin"'  burst  out,  laughing-.    "  Why,"  said  he,  "  what 
is  this  foolish  thing-  you  ask  of  me?     If  you  had 
asked   for  a,  hundred  pieces  of  gold   you   should 
have  had    them.      Think    better,  friend,  and  ask 
something- of  more  worth  than  this  foolish  thing." 

"Please  your  Majesty."  said  Beppo,  "I  ask 
nothing  else." 

The  King  laughed  again. 

"  Then  you  shall  have  what  you  ask,"  said  lie, 
and  he  rode  away. 

V. 

The  next  morning  the  Princess  said  to  Beppo: 
'"This  day  you  shall  go  and  claim  the  King's 
promise  of  him.  Take  this  ring  and  this  letter 
.again  to  Sebastian  the  Goldsmith.  He  will  fit  you 
with  clothes  in  which  to  appear  before  the  King. 
Then  go  to  the  King's  palace,  that  he  may  whis- 
per those  words  lie  lias  to  say  into  your  ear." 

Once  more  Beppo  went  to  Sebastian  the  Gold- 
smith, and  the  Goldsmith  kissed  the  Princess's 
ring  and  letter,  and  then  read  what  she  had  writ- 
ten. 

Again  the  black  slaves  took  Beppo  to  the  bath, 
only  this  time  they  clad  him  in  a  tine  suit  of  vel- 
vet and  hung  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck. 

Again  Sebastian  the  Goldsmith  served  a  feasl 
to  Beppo,  and  waited  upon  him  while  he  ate  and 
•drank. 

Ill  front  of  the  hoii>e  a  noble  horse  as  black  a> 
jet  was  waiting  to  carry  Beppo  to  the  palace. 

Two  servants  ilresseil  in  velvet  livery  were 
•waiting  to  attend  him. 

So  Beppo  rode  away,  and  many  people  stopped 
to  look  at  him. 

He  came  to  the  palace,  ami  the  King  was  giv- 
ing audience.  IVppo  went  into  the  great  au- 
dience-chamber. It  was  full  of  people — lords  and 
nobles  and  rich  merchants  and  lawyers. 

Beppo  did  not  know  how  to  come  to  the  King,  so 


ood  there  and  waited  and  waited.     The  people  looked 

ill  him  and  whispered  I ie  another:  "Who  is  that 

young  man;"  "Whence  ( les  be?"  Then  one  said. 

•-  Is  not  lie  the  young  man  who  served  the  King  with 
Cakes  and  milk  in  the  forest  yeMerday  ." 

I'.eppo  Si  pod  I  here  ga/iiigal  the  King.  By  and  by  the 
King  suddenly  looked  up  and  caught  sight  of  him.  He 
looked  at  I'.eppo  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  lie  knew 
him.  HP-  smiled  and  beckoned  to  him. 

"Ay,  my  foolish  benefactor,"  said  he  aloud,  "is  il 
!h, .11.  and  art  tliou  come  SO  SOO11  to  redeem  thy  promise? 
Yer\  well:  come  hither,  I  have  something  to  say  to  thee." 

B.-ppo  came  forward  and  everybody  stared.  He  came 
close  to  the  King,  and  the  King  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  Then  he  leaned  over  to  Beppo  and  whispered 
in  his  ear:  "Words,  words,  only  a,  few  words.  If  they 
be  spoken  ill.  they  are  ill;  if  they  be  spoken  well,  they 
are  more  precious  than  gold  and  jewels."  Then  he  laugh- 
ed. "  Is  that  what  you  would  have  me  say?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  Majesty,"  said  Beppo;  and  he  bowed  low  and 
withdrew. 

But,  lo  and  behold,  what  a  change! 

Suddenly  he  was  transformed  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.  The  crowd  drew  back  to  allow  Beppo  to  pass. 
and  everybody  bowed  low  as  he  went  along. 

"Did  you  see  the  King  whisper  to  him?"  said  one. 
"  What  could  it  be  that  the  King  said;"  said  another. 
"This  must  be  the  new  favorite,"  said  a  third. 

lie  bad  come  into  the  palace  Beppo  the  Foolish;  he 
went  forth  Beppo  the  Great  Man.  And  all  because  of  a 
few  words  the  King  had  whispered  in  his  ear. 

Three  days  passed,  and  then  Beppo  went  again  to  the 
Goldsmith's  with  the  ring  and  a  letter  from  the  Princess. 


BEI'PO    OFFERS    THE    KING    MILK. 
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This  time  Sebastian  the  Goldsmith 
titted  Beppo  with  a  suit  of  splendid 
plum-colored  silk  and  a  dappled  horse, 
and  again  Beppo  and  his  two  attendants 
rode  away  to  the  palace. 

This  time  every  one  knew  him,  and  as 
he  went  up  the  steps  into  the  palace  ev- 
erybody bowed  to  him.  The  King  saw 
him  as  soon  as  he  appeared. 

"Ay, "said  he;  "I  was  looking  for 
thee  to-day,  and  wondering  how  soon 
thou  wouldst  come.  Come  hither  till  I 
whisper  something  in  thy  ear." 

Then  all  the  lords  and  nobles  and 
courtiers  and  ministers  drew  back,  and 
Beppo  went  up  to  the  King. 

The  King  laughed  and  laughed.  He 
laid  his  hands  overBeppo's  shoulder,  and 
again  he  whispered  in  his  ear  :  "Words, 
words,  only  a  few  words.  If  they  be 
spoken  ill,  they  are  ill ;  if  they  be  spoken 
well,  they  are  more  precious  than  gold 
and  jewels." 

Then  he  released  Beppo,  and  Beppo 
withdrew. 

So  it  continued  for  three  months. 
Every  three  days  Beppo  went  to  the 
palace,  and  the  King  whispered  the 
words  in  his  ear.  Beppo  said  nothing 
to  any  one,  and  always  went  away  as 
soon  as  the  King  had  whispered  the 
words  to  him. 

Then  at  last  the  Princess  said  to  him : 
"Now  the  time  is  ripe  for  doing.  Lis- 
ten. To-day  when  you  go  to  the  palace 
fix  your  eyes,  when  the  King  speaks  to 
you,  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  and  shake 
your  head.  The  Prime  Minister  will 
ask  you  what  the  King  said.  Say  no- 
thing to  him  but  this,  '  Alas,  my  poor 
friend !'  " 

It  wasall  justas  the  Princess  had  said. 


The  King  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  his  courtiers 
and  Ministers  were  with  him.  Beppo  came  to  him,  and 
the  King,  as  he  always  did,  laid  his  hand  upon  Beppo's. 
shoulder,  and  whispered  in  his  ear:  "Words,  words,  only 
a  few  words.  If  they  be  spoken  ill,  they  are  ill;  if  they 
be  spoken  well,  they  are  more  precious  than  gold  and 
jewels." 

While  the  King  was  saying  these  words  to  Beppo, 
Beppo  was  looking  fixedly  at  the  Prime  Minister.  While- 
he  did  so  he  shook  his  head  three  times.  Then  lie  bowed 
low,  and  walked  away. 

He  had  not  gone  twenty  paces  before  some  one  tapped 
him  upon  the  arm;  it  was  the  Prime  Minister. 

Beppo  looked  fixedly  at  the  Prime  Minister.  "Alas, 
my  poor  friend  !"  said  he. 

The  Prime  Minister  turned  pale.  "  It  was,  then,  as  I 
thought,"  said  he.  "The  King  spoke  about  me.  Will 
you  not  tell  me  what  he  said?" 

Beppo  shook  his  head.  "Alas,  my  poor  friend!"  said 
he;  and  then  he  walked  on. 

The  Prime  Minister  still  followed  him.  "My  Lord," 
said  he,  "  I  have  been  aware  that  his  Majest\-  has  not  been 
the  same  to  me  for  more  than  a  week  past.  If  it  was. 
about  the  Princess,  pray  tell  his  Majesty  that  I  meant  no- 
thing ill  of  her  when  I  spoke  of  her  to  him." 

Beppo  shook  his  head.     "  Alas,  my  poor  friend  !"  he  said. 


THE    KING    LAID    HIS    HANDS    ON    BEPPO'S    SHOULDERS. 
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The  Prime  Minister's  lips  trembled.  "My  Lord, ".said 
lie,  "I  have  always  had  the  kindest  regard  for  you.  and  if 
there  is  anything  in  my  power  that  I  can  do  for  you,  I 
hope  you  will  command  me.  I  know  how  much  you  are 
in  liis  Majesty's  confidence.  Will  you  not  speak  a  few- 
words  to  set  the  matter  straight '." 

Beppo again  shook  his  head.  "  Alas,  my  poor  friend  !" 
said  he;  and  then  he  got  upon  his  hor.se  and  rode  away. 

Three  days  passed. 

''This  morning,"  said  the  Princess,  "  when  you  go  to 
the  King,  look  at  the  Prime  Minister  when  the  King 
speaks  to  you,  and  smile.  The  Prime  Minister  will  again 
speak  to  you,  and  this  time  say,  'It  is  well,  and  I  wish 
you  joy.'  Take  what  he  gives  you,  for  it  will  be  of  use." 

Again  all  happened  just  as  the  Princess  said. 

Beppo  came  to  the  palace,  and  again  the  King  win-, 
pered  in  his  ear.  As  he  did  so,  Beppo  looked  at  the 
Prime  Minister  and  smiled,  and  then  lie  withdrew. 

The  Prime  Minister  followed  him.      He  trembled. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Beppo,  "and  I  wish  you  joy." 

The  Prime  Minister  grasped  his  hand  and  wrung  it. 
"My  Lord,"  said  he,  "how  can  I  express  my  gratitude? 
The  palace  of  my  son's  that  stands  by  the  river,  I  wish 
that,  you  would  use  it  for  your  own,  if  I  may  be  .so  bold 
as  to  otl'er  it  to  you." 

"  1  will  iisi-  it,"  --aid  Beppo,  "as  my  own." 

The  Prime  Minister  wrung  his  hand  again,  and  then 
Beppo  lode  au  a  \ 

The  next  lime  that  Beppo  spoke  to  the  King,  at  the 
Princess's  bidding,  lie  looked  at  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and 


said,  as  he  had  said  to  ihe  Prune  Minister, 
"Alas,  my  poor  friend  '." 

\Vlien  he  rode  away  he  left  the  Lord 
Treasurer  as  white  as  ashes  to  the  very 
lips. 

Three  da\s  passed,  and  then,  while  the 
King  talked  to  Beppo.  Beppo  looked  at  the 

Lord  Treasurer  and  smiled. 

The  Lord  Treasurer  followed  him  to 
ihe  door  of  the  palace. 

"It  is  well,  and  1  wish  you  joy,"  said 
I  !c  ppo. 

The  Treasurer  oll'ered  him  a  fortune; 

The  next  time  it  was  the  same  with  the 
( 'aplain  of  the  Guards.  First  Beppo  pitied 
him,  and  then  he  wished  him  joy. 

"My  Lord."  said  the  Captain  of  the 
(iiiards.  "my  services  are  yours  at  any- 
time." 

Then  the  same  thing  happened  to  the 
Governor  of  the  City,  then  to  this  lord, 
and  then  to  that  lord. 

Beppo  grew  rich  and  powerful  beyond 
measure. 

Then  one  day  the  Princess  said,  "Now 
we  w  ill  go  into  the  town  and  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  palace,  for  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  end." 

VI. 

All  the  court  knew  that  Beppo  was  liv- 
ing like  a  Prince  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
palace. 

The  King  began  to  wonder  what  it  all 
meant,  and  how  all  such  good  fortune  had 
come  to  Beppo.  He  grew  very  tired  of 
always  speaking  to  Beppo  the  same  words 
Beppo  was  now  great  among  the  great. 
All  the  world  paid  court  to  him,  and 
bowed  down  to  him  almost  as  they  did 
before  the  King. 

"Now,"   said  the  Princess,  "the  time 
has   come   to  strike.      Bid    all   the  coun- 
cillors and  all   the  lords  and  all  the  no- 
bles meet  here   three  days  hence,  for  it  is  now  or  never 
that  you  shall  win  all  and  become  King." 

Beppo  did  as  she  bade.  He  asked  all  of  the  great 
people  of  the  kingdom  to  come  to  him,  and  they  came. 

They  were  all  gathered  together  at  Beppo's  house. 
There  were  two  thrones  set  as  though  for  a  King  and  a 
Queen.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  Beppo,  and  everybody 

\\ lered  what  it  all  meant. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Beppo  came  into  the 
room  leading  by  the  hand  a  lady  covered  with  a  veil 
from  head  to  foot. 

Everybody  stopped  speaking  and  stood  staring. 
Beppo  led   the  veiled  lady  up  to  one  of  the  thrones. 
He  seated  himself  upon  the  other. 

The  lady  stood  up  and  dropped  her  veil,  and  every  one 
knew  her. 

It  was  the  Princess. 

"Do  you  not  know  me?"  said  she.  "  I  am  the  Queen. 
and  this  is  my  husband.  He  is  your  King." 

All  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  great  shout 
went  up.  "Long  live  the  Queen!  Long  live  the 
King!" 

The  Princess  turned  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guards. 
"You  have  offered  your  services,"  said  she.  "Now  is 
tin-  lime  to  march  to  the  palace  and  cast  out  him  who 
hath  no  right  there." 

"  It  shall  be  done."  said  the  Captain  of  the  Guards. 

All  the  troops  were  up  in  arms,  and  the  town  was  full 
of  tumult  and  confusion.  About  midnight  they  brought 
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the  false  King  before  King  Beppo  and  the  Queen.      The 
false  King  stood  there  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

The  Queen  stood  looking  at  him  steadily.  "Behold, 
this  is  my  husband  that  tliou  gavest  me,"  said  she.  "It 
is  as  I  said.  He  is  greater  than  thou,  for,  lo,  he  is  King-! 
What  art  thou?" 

The  false  King  was  banished  from  the  country. 

The  poor  fisherman's  wife  came  to  live  at  the  palace. 


TWO    AMERICAN   HEROES. 

T1HERE  are  two  men  in  the  United  States  Navy  whose 
heroism  has  never  been  told.  The  report  of  their 
valor  aud  courage  was  not  made  until  many  years  after 
the  war.  It  will  be  published  in  the  ollicial  history  of 
the  civil  war,  which  the  Navy  Department  will  issue  in 
many  volumes. 

It  was  in  November,  1861,  on  board  the  United  States 
•iteamship  Sitnti'i'.  that  a  young  lieutenant  named  Jouett 
volunteered  to  take  a  small  party  in  open  boats  into  Gal- 
veston  Harbor,  and  attack  and  try  to  capture  or  destroy 
two  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Two  launches  were  given  him, 
and  early  in  the  evening  he  started  out.  They  reached, 
after  a  long  pull,  one  of  the  vessels,  the  General  Busk. 
but  the  party  was  discovered  to  the  enemy  by  a  collision 
between  the  two  boats,  and  the  daring  men  were  obliged 
to  turn  back  and  make  for  the  other  ship,  nearer  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  the  Royal  Yacht.  The  boats  were  seen  by 
people  on  the  enemy's  schooner,  and  were  fired  upon.  By 
an  accident  one  of  the  boats  became  separated  from  the 
boat  in  which  Lieutenant  Jouett  was,  and  mistaking  the 
latter  for  the  foe.  the  occupants  fired  into  their  own 
friends,  killing  one  man.  The  boat  then  evidently  turned 
back  to  the  Sunti'c,  for .  Jouett  neither  heard  nor  saw 
his  companions  during  the  fierce  fight  which  followed. 

There  was  a  gunner  named  Carter  on  board  the  Jouett 
launch,  and  he  was  the  first  to  board  the  Royal  Yacht, 
and  immediately  opened  fire  on  the  crew  with  his  re- 
volver. The  boat  with  his  comrades  had  floated  away 
from  the  schooner,  leaving  him  for  some  minutes  alone 
with  a  ship's  crew  who  were  trying  to  shoot  him  down. 
When  Jouett  linally  reached  the  deck  with  his  men  he 
found  Gunner  Carter  wounded  slightly,  and  he  himself 
was  immediately  attacked  by  a  man  armed  with  a  pike, 
which  was  fiercely  thrust  into  his  side,  causing  him  great 
pain.  He  finally  overpowered  the  man  with  the  pike, 
and  knowing-  the  Royal  Yacht  would  soon  sink  from  the 
effects  of  a  twelve-pound  shot  below  her  water-line,  which 
had  been  discharged  by  Carter  before  he  leaped  on  board 
the  schooner,  Jouett  set  to  work  to  capture  the  crew  and 
set  fire  to  the  vessel. 

The  captain  and  his  men  had  rushed  below  by  this 
time,  and  Jouett  stooped  down  beneath  the  cannon  on 
board  to  light  a  match  and  start  the  lire.  He  found  that 
he  was  going  to  sleep,  and  he  then  realized  that  he  was 
bleeding  to  death.  He  struck  his  head  against  the  gun 
to  arouse  himself,  and  padded  the  wound  in  his  side  with 
his  woollen  shirt  to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood. 

He  then  directed  his  own  men  to  go  below  and  drive 
the  enemy  on  deck,,  but  his  comrades  held  back,  and 
Jouett  himself  jumped  down  into  the  hold,  where  he 
found  a  dozen  men  crouched  in  corners  watching  him  in 
the  dim  light  of  a  small  lamp.  He  ordered  them  on  deck 
through  the  hatchway,  where  Carter  stood  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand.  Two  of  the  rebel  crew  started  toward  the 
ladder,  when  Jouett  heard  the  word  given  for  retreat,  and 
was  horrified  to  hear  his  own  men  rush  for  the  boat. 

"I  rushed  on  deck, ''he  says,  "and  found  that  all  my 
party,  save  the  brave  Carter,  had  fled  to  the  boat,  and 
were  pulling  off  from  the  schooner.  Shouting  to  Carter 
to  hold  the  hatchway  and  keep  the  enemy  below,  I  flew 


wildly  to  the  stern  of  the  schooner  just  as  my  boat  had 
shoved  off.  With  a  desperate  leap  I  cleared  the  rail,  and 
landed  in  my  boat  across  the  gun. 

"Again  I  took  the  painter  and  made  the  boat  fast  to  the 
schooner,  and  again  led  my  crew  on  board.  Meanwhile 
the  forts  were  firing  into  us,  and  the  enemy's  steamers 
were  coming  nearer.  Our  situation  was  getting  desperate, 
and  I  found  myself  growing  weaker.  1  again  went  down 
into  the  hold,  and  had  hardly  given  orders  for  the  pris- 
oners to  go  on  deck  when  I  again  heard  the  dread  cry, 
'Santee,'  which  was  the  watchword  for  retreat,  and 
heard  my  men  make  another  wild  stampede  for  the  boat. 
With  a  sickening  sense  of  failure  and  physical  weakness 
I  again  forced  my  sailors  at  the  muzzle  of  my  revolver  to 
sit  down,  and  facing  them,  I  slowly  backed  to  the  hatch- 
way and  crawled  on  deck.  The  gallant  Carter  alone  re- 
mained at  his  post.  All  the  rest  had  fled  to  the  boat.  I 
was  too  sick  to  go  further,  and  so  I  called  upon  the  faith- 
ful Carter  to  go  and  drive  the  crew  back  while  I  held  the 
hatchway.  Carter  ran  to  the  stern  of  the  schooner,  and 
finding  the  boat  some  fifty  yards  away,  called  out  to  the 
men:  'Go  back,  cowards!  go  back,  and  tell  your  ship 
mates  that  you  deserted  your  officers.  Mr.  Jouett  and 
myself  will  bring  this  vessel  out  alone.'  These  scath- 
ing words  recalled  them  to  their  senses.  They  came 
back. 

"Mr.  Carter  then  went  below  and  sent  the  rebel  crew 
on  deck.  The  captain  and  two  others  in  the  cabin  re- 
fused to  come  up.  I  ordered  them  on  deck.  They  again 
refused.  Thereupon  I  threatened  them  with  a  loaded 
shell,  but  lighting  instead  a  large  fire-ball,  I  threw  it 
down  among  them  and  leaped  down  the  hatch  myself,  at 
the  same  time  shouting  to  them  to  come  up.  They. 
thinking  it  was  a  shell,  sprang  quickly  up  on  deck  and 
became  our  prisoners.  I  took  the  schooner's  color.s,  go! 
my  crew  and  the  prisoners  in  the  boat,  and  shoved  otf. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose. 

"I  put  the  burning  schooner  between  our  boat  and 
the  pursuing  steamers,  now  very  close,  anil  with  only 
eight  well  men  to  pull,  with  thirteen  prisoners,  with 
compass  lost,  with  our  pilot  shot,  and  with  wind  and  sea 
against  us,  I  shaped  my  course  back  to  the  Santee,  many 
miles  away.  The  gallant  Carter,  though  wounded,  took 
his  place  at  the  gun.  All  my  hopes  of  defence  against 
attack  lay  in  that  gun.  I  gave  the  coxswain  a  star  to 
steer  by,  ordered  the  men  to  give  way  strong,  and  then 
supplied  the  wounded  men  with  water,  when  Carter 
came  aft  and  whispered  to  me  that  the  gun  was  jammed, 
and  that  I  must  manoeuvre  the  boat  so  as  to  work  it. 

"I  then  took  my  seat  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
between  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  schooner.  The 
greatest  compliment  I  ever  received  was  paid  me  then 
by  the  rebel  captain.  He  remarked:  'I  don't  know  who 
you  are,  but  you're  a  brave  fellow;  deserted  twice  by  your 
crew,  and  yet  got  the  vessel !  You  are  a  man.' 

"  I  found  great  difficulty  in  giving  an  order.  The 
pike  seemed  to  have  injured  my  right  lung.  Wrapping 
the  folds  of  my  shirt  around  my  fingers  I  stopped  up 
the  hole  in  my  side.  This  made  my  breathing  easier. 
Thus  I  sat  for  three  long  weary  hours. 

"  Thus  in  a  boat  crowded  with  prisoners  and  wounded 
men  we  sat,  at  intervals  firing  pistols  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress, wailing  and  watching  for  daylight  to  discover  to 
us  the  Santee.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  We  got  alongside 
the  ship  at  six  in  the  morning.  On  reaching  the  deck  I 
fainted,  and  was  carried  below.  Not  a  man  knew  that 
I  was  wounded  until  I  was  taken  to  my  room." 

Both  of  these  officers  are  living  now.  The  then  Lieu- 
tenant Jouett  is  now  a  Rear- Admiral  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  navy.  He  lives  in  Washington.  Mr.  Carter  is  still 
a  ".-iinner  in  the  navy,  and  is  stationed  at  Crany  Island. 
Virginia. 
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\\a\s  and  endways,  and  jumped  up  and  turned  double  summer- 

:|  ih,  air  Inn  I'np  hung.  It  v,as  rough  cm  Pop,  and  he 
goi  humped  a  good  deal,  l.ut  in-  hung.  Then  the  tiger  started, 
and  In-  run  for  a  nour.  si  raight  ahead,  long  jumps.  \\  il  h  l'..p 
\\a\ing  behind  and  \elling  loml  as  hi-  cnuhl,  MI'S  to  make  him 
run  hardrr  and  get  tired  out.  At  last  lie  did  get  tired  out, and 
stopped.  lie  eonldii'l  go  another  step,  l.ut  just  laid  down  anil 
stuck  out  his  tongue  and  panted.  Then  Pop  got  "p  »n  his  ffet, 
waited  a  few  iniuutes  for  the  tiger  to  rest, and  then  lucked  him 
a  little.  gently,  iind  started  him  along.  The  tiger  could  walk, 
hut  he  eoiildn'l  run  any  more,  so  Pop  just  kept  hold  of  his  tail, 
and  followed  along  In-hind  and  guided  him.  If  lie  wanted  1  hi- 
nge r  to  no  more  to  the  right,  he  would  pull  around  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  if  he  needed  to  go  more  to  the  left.  1'op  would  haul  off 
on  the  right.  Aliout  four  o'eloeU  1'op  not  into  eamp  with  him 
and  tied  him  t"  :i  tree,  and  begun  to  ruh  hisself  with  arnica." 

"•What  l.eeame  of  the  liner?"  I  said  to  Sammy. 

••  r.roke  the  rope  in  the  ui.nht.  and  went  off,"  said  Sammy. 
"Pop  met  him  again  about  a  week  after,  and  when  he  saw  Pop 
he  turned  and  run  so  fast  that  Pop  says  it  looked  like  a  streak 
of  linn1  a  i|iiarter  of  a  mile  long." 

Good-by,  Mr.  Kditor.  HARRY. 


IT    WAS    IMI'OI.ITK,   OK    COURSE,   1U1T    WIIHX    TAIUIV    STAKTP.I.    OIF    WITIi 
"ClU,   l-lli. MISK    Ml!,"    Till:    PIANO   OOULIIN'T    HELP   LAUGHING. 


SAMMY'S  WONDERFUL   POP. 

MEETS    A    TIGER    AND    TAKES    HIM    INTO    CAMP. 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — I'm  awful  glad  that  you  don't  object  to 
facts, like  Ma,  for  if  you  did,  you  wouldn't  print  my  letters 
al.oul  what  Sammy's  Pa  has  done,  and  then  all  the  bo\  s  and 
girls  that  read  the-  Yorxi;  PKOPLK  wouldn't  have  their  minds 
Strengthened  and  improved  by  knowing  about  the  things  that, 
he  has  done,  like-  Sammy  and  me. 

Yi-sterda\  I  asked  Sammy  if  his  Pa  had  ever  been  in  Asia. 
••  (  M  course."  said  Sammy.      "Asia  and  Texas  and  evcr\  where. 
Pop  knows  all   about  Asia — says  he  could  travel  all  over  it    in 
the  dark,  and  never  bump  his  head.     It  was  in  Asia  that  he  had 
the  little  spcricm-e  with  the  Royal  Beugil  tiger." 
"Tell  me  about  it,  Sammy,"  I  says. 

"  I  nness  I'd  better  tell  you  'bout  the  time  when  he  slept  in 
the  bin  cannon,  and  forgot,  and  lit  his  pipe."  says  Sammy. 

"Weil,"  I  says,  "that  sounds  'sif  it  might  be  good,  but  I'd 
lather  hear  about  the  tiner  this  time." 

"It's  a  kind  of  a  poky  story.  '  says  Sammy.  "I  reckon  it's 
more  of  a  girl's  story  than  it  is  a  boy's.  Well,  Pop  went,  to  Asia 
once  to  look  around  and  see  what,  he  could  see.  He  travelled  a 
spcM.  ;lnd  saw  lots  of  animals, 'specially  elephants,  and  bippcr- 
poiterhosses,  and  rinoserhosses,  and  jerraffers,  and  such  bin  ones. 
He  says  he  got  so  tired  of  these  big  animals  that  he  just  got 

h sick  to  see  a  small,  handy  sort  of  a  animal,  like  a  bufterlo 

or  a  nrissly-bear.  He  says  his  neck  got  tired  looking  up  at  'em. 
"Well,  one  day  In-  was  walking  along  in  the  grass  whistling  a 
tune,  when  all  at  once  right  in  front  of  him  he  saw  a  tiger.  It 
was  'bout  a  rod  from  him,  with  its  head  right  towards  him,  and 
all  humped  down,  just  like  a  cat  watching  a  canary-bird.  It  had 
its  mouth  open,  and  was  all  ready  to  jump.  Pop  says  he  never 
in  his  life  saw  anything  like  the  way  that  tiger  was  switching 
his  tail.  It  just  slashed  'round,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  hitting  the  tiger's  sides  every  time  with  a  thump  which 
made  the  tiger  howl, 'cause  it  hurt  so.  Pop  says  he  never  saw 
any  tiger  flourish  his  tail  so  before  nor  since. 

"Pop  didn't  have  any  gun  nor  other  weepin,  and  he  knew  he 
couldn't  run  away  from  it,  and  that  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  to 
sa\  scat.  So  he  just  waited.  In 'bout  a  minute  the  tiger  all  at 
once  stopped  wagging  his  tail,  settled  down  a  little  lower,  and 
jumped  for  Pop  like  a  cannon  ball.  Pop  just  shot  hisself  for- 
w  ard,  feet  first,  like  'sif  he  was  playing  baseball  and  sliding  for 
second  base;  and  as  that  tiger  went  over  him  he  grabbed  its  tail 
with  both  hands  'bout  in  the  middle,  and  hung  on  'sif  he'd  been 
froze  right  there  and  couldn't  get  away. 

"  Well,  Pop  says  that  was  the  most  astonished  tiger  he  ever 
saw.  He  looked  back  and  saw  Pop  hanging  on,  and  then  he 
gave  one  more  jump — but  Pop  hung.  Then  he  jumped  straight 
up, came  down  and  turned  round  twenty  times,  rolled  over  side- 


TOMMY  s  THEORY. 

TOMMY.  "I  think  sister  Lucy  is  going  to  play  Indian." 
MAMMA.  "  Why  do  you  think  so,  Tommy  ?" 
TUMMY.  "Why,  because  I  just  saw  her  painting  her  face." 


WHAT  TROUBLED  HIM. 

THE  habit  potentates  have  of  travelling  incog,  frequently 
causes  suffering  where  it  is  least  expected.  It  is  told  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  Second,  that  once,  while  travelling  in  this 
fashion,  he,  put  up  at  an  inn  kept  by  an  Englishman.  After 
eating  a  few  slices  of  ham  and  biscuit,  he  went  to  bed.  In  the 
morning  he  paid  his  bill  and  departed.  A  few  hours  after, 
several  of  his  suite  arrived,  and  hearing  the  rank  of  his  guest, 
the  landlord  appeared  much  troubled. 

"Pshaw,  man!"  said  one;  ".Joseph  is  accustomed  to  such 
adventures,  and  will  think  no  more  of  it.'' 

"But  I  shall, "said  mine  host,  "and  never  forgive  myself  for 
having  had  an  Emperor  in  my  house  and  letting  him  off  for 
three  and  sixpence!" 

A   COMPARISON. 
I  THINK   the   barber's  gaudy  pole  would  be 

F'.r  the  confectioner  a  sign  most  handy, 
Because,  it  always  seems  to  little  1110 

A  great  big  stick  of  candy. 


FREDDIE.  "  I  am  going  to  ask  papa  to  buy  me  a  pairof  patent- 
leather  shoes  when  these  wear  out." 

.IIIHXXIK.   "  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  russets?" 
FREDDIE.  "  Well,  these  wear  out  so  quickly,  and  I  heard  a 
niau  tell  papa  that  his  patent  on  a  new  lock  would  last  seven- 
teen years." 

A  CITY   BOY'S   CONCLUSION. 

WILBUR.  "Do  they  always  keep  that  big  bell  on  the  cow?" 
PAPA.  "  Yes,  Wilbur." 
WILBUR.  "I  suppose  it  is  to  keep  her  from  falling  asleep  iu 

this  quiet  place." 

• 

"MAMMA,"  said  little  Mabel,  with  a  puzzled  air,  "when  you 
blow  out  a  caudle,  what  becomes  of  the  llame  ?" 


BOBBY.  "Do  you  know  what  baby's  mouth  reminds  me  of?" 
SISTER.  "No.     WThat?" 

BOBBY.  "It  reminds  me  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  because  it's 
always  opeu." 


(aged  four).  "Mamma,  give  me  a  drink  of  water, 
please?" 

MAMMA.  "Why,  George,  you  just  had  a  glass  of  milk  for 
breakfast;  and  are  you  thirsty  still?" 

GEORGE.  "Well,  my  thirsty  is  all  dry  again." 


CHARLIE.  "  What  would  you  do  if  the  world  came  to  an  end?" 
TOMMY  (four  iimr*  oWi.    "I'd  get  on  my  brother's  safety  and 
put  a  life-preserver  around  me." 
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THE     FIRE     ON     CRAG     HOUNTAIN. 


M' 


BY   WILLIAM  MURRAY   GBAYDON. 

"ERT!     Mert!     Hi,  Mert!     Wake  up!"  When  they  rounded  the  corner  of  the  house  they  saw 

The  summons  came  loudly  from  a  pair  of  youth-     the  fire   plainly.      It  was  a  grand  and    beautiful   sight, 
ful  lungs,  but  Mert  Barlow  was  as  sound  a  sleeper  as  any     Crag  Mountain  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
healthy  country  lad   of  sixteen   should    he,   and    conse-     from  its  ridge  almost  half-way  down   the  slope  stretched 
quently  he  gave   no  sign  or  response  to 
the  impatient  caller. 

A  crash,  followed  by  a  clattering,  jin- 
gling noise,  did  what  the  vocal  efforts 
were  powerless  to  do.  Mert  sat  up  in  bed 
and  stupidly  rubbed  his  eyes.  The  tall 
clock  down-stairs  was  just  striking  twelve, 
and  he  heard  his  name  shouted  by  some 
one  outside. 

When  he  saw  the  broken  window- 
pane,  and  the  glass  shining  on  the  floor, 
he  understood  the  situation  better.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  raised  the  sash. 
Down  in  the  front  yard  stood  a  dusky  fig- 
ure, and  Mert  recognized  the  familiar  out- 
lines of  his  chum  Andy  Hunlock,  who 
lived  on  the  next  farm. 

"I  thought  you  were  deader  than  a 
rock,''  was  the  hitter's  greeting. 

"Well,  you  needn't  have  smashed  a 
pane,"  said  Mert,  sulkily.  "What's  up, 
anyway?"  as  curiosity  mastered  resent- 
ment. 

"I  only  threw  a  little  pebble,"  replied 
Andy.  "I  didn't  think  your  windows 
were  that  weak.  But  I  say,  old  fellow, 
pull  on  your  duds  in  a,  jiffy,  and  come 
down.  There's  a  big  fire  on  Crag-  Moun- 
tain near  Josh  Oilman's  place,  and  all 
the  folks  have  gone  to  help  fight  it." 

"Great  Christopher!  is  that  so?  Wait 
on  me,  Andy  ;  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute." 

The  window  dropped  with  a  bang,  and 
Mert  squirmed  hastily  into  his  clothes. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  of  the  next  room, 
and  found  that  his  father  had  already 
gone.  His  mother  was  awake,  and  gave 
a  reluctant  consent  to  his  request. 

"Do  be  careful,"  she  cautioned,  "and 
don't  do  any  tiling  rash." 

"  I  won't,  mother,"  Mert  readily  prom- 
ised. "  You  needn't  worry.  There's  no 
danger  in  fighting  a  mountain  fire." 

A  moment  later  the  lad  joined  his  com- 
panion, and  they  started  across  the  yard, 
followed  by  Mert's  little  coon-dog  Tip. 
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,  <d  Minions  hand  lit"  vivid  orange,  si  i  briu'lit  and  glar 

Imost  pain  the  ej  e 

llrreaml  there  were  flei'3  offshoots,  like  the  legs  of  a 
s  the  flames  resembled  ,-i  l»-d 

lOlten    lava.       ll    required     Ml  le    imagination 

QCJ  Crag  Mountain   an  active  volcano,  for  over  its 

r-rrst  Hoatcd  a  dark  bluish-  cloud  of  smoke,  moil  lit  iny 
higher  and  higher  In  hide  tin1  stars 

The  Bre  must    have  been  stalled   by  a  tramp  nr  ;i   him 

explained   An.lv.  as  ihe\  ran  along,     and    it    won't 
be  easy   to  ]>ut  out.     (iilman's  hired  man  came  down  and 

woke    Pop,  and    then    he    lurried    over    to   your   place. 

Yo HI-  lather  slopped  lor  I 'op.  and  lie  said  he'd  forgot  to 
rail  you.  So  I  told  him  I'd  'It-nil  to  that,  lie  didn'l  seem 
very  an  MOIIS." 

M,  -r        aujjhed.         •'    I    gUI-SS  he    forgot    oil    purpose,    Andy. 

I  ni  eh,, |  you  eaine,  anyway,  if  you  iliil  hreak  a  glass.  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  the  I'uii  for  a  good  ileal.  Hun  Cast 
er.  ean'l  you  '.  We'll  lie  (lie  las!  there." 

"I'll  try,"  panted  Andy.  "You  ought  to  he  fresher 
than  me,  for  1  ran  all  the  way  to  your  place 

I'.al  i  ne  base  of  the  UK  ni  ii  tain  was  nun  .-lose  ahead,  anil 
the  boys  were  soon  scrambling  up  the  rugged  eart  road, 
with  Tip  tr\  in-  to  t  u  isl  hinisf-lC  around  their  legs 

It  was  the  set 1   week   oC  June,  and  a   most  extremely 

nad  time  Cor  a  mountain  lire.  There'  had  heeii  no  rain 
worth  speaking  of  Cor  a  fortnight,  and  the  undergrowth 
and  last  year's  fallen  leaves  were  dry  as  tinder.  More 
Over,  a  stiff  bree'/.e  was  blowing  I'roni  the  north  straight 
down  the  south  slope  of  the  mountain. 

Josh  Oilman's  plan-  was  a  small  paleh  of  eh-aretl  laud 
lying  midway  between  base  and  summit.  The  house, 
barn,  and  outbuildings  were  on  the  upper  extremity,  close 
to  the  verge  of  the  timber. 

When  Mert  and  Andy  arrived  here  they  found  excite- 
ment to  their  heart's  content.  The  Humes  had  eaten  their 
way  to  the  clearing,  and  now  threatened  to  reach  the 
burn  by  an  intervening  viaduct  of  dry  grass  and  scrub. 

Nearly  a  dozen  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  wit'i  their 
sons  and  hired  help,  hud  rallied  to  Oilman's  assistance. 
Some  of  the  men  were  perched  on  the  roofs  of  the  differ- 
ent buildings,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  thickly 
living  sparks  Others  were  carrying  pails  of  water  to 
and  from  the  pump,  with  which  they  doused  the  big' straw- 
stack  that  stood  in  the  barn-yard. 

The  rest,  aided  by  (.li  I  man's  sturdy  wife  and  daughters, 
were  clearing  the  ground  in  front  of  the  flames  of  every 
thing-  inflammable,  and  throwing  dirt  upon  the  angry 
line  of  fire. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  noise — men 
shouting  hoarse  orders  to  one  another,  the  lowing  of 
frightened  stock,  and  the  shrill  cackling  of  fowls  driven 
from  their  roosting-places. 

Mert  and  Andy  got  pitchforks  from  the  barn,  and  with 
more  pluck  than  wisdom  tried  to  thresh  out  the  flames. 

Finally  Mr.  Barlow  pounced  upon  them,  and  sent  them 
off  to  carry  water.  This  was  less  to  their  tasle,  and  they 
worked  fitfully,  pausing  now  and  then  to  laugh  at  Tip, 
who  seemed  to  regard  the  burning  mountain  as  a  per- 
sonal grievance,  and  did  nothing  but  bark  himself  hoarse. 

For  a  time  the  situation  was  critical,  but  half  an  hour 
after  the  arrival  of  the  boys  the  southward  progress  of  the 
(lames  was  checked,  and  they  began  to  eat  their  way  sul- 
lenly to  right  and  left,  leaving  behind  a  blackened  sur- 
face of  smoking,  smouldering  embers. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  west  Crag  Mountain  ended  in  a 
jagged  hlulV  that  dropped  almost  sheer  down  from  the 
summit  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  and  toward  this 
point,  there  was  little  for  the  lire  to  feed  upon  but  rocks 
and  scrub  and  stunted  trees. 

To  the  eastward,  however,  lay  much  valuable  timber. 
and  a  dozen  men,  equipped  with  spades  and  rakes,  stalled 
off  to  fight  the  flames  in  that  direction. 


Thev  posted  themselves  at  intervals  up  the  mountain- 
side until  a  line  was  formed  thai  reached  from  the  deal- 
ing |,,  within  half  a  do/en  yards  of  the  summit.  The 
man  at  the  lop  cud  happened  to  be  l>ave  (  'riimmel.  lie 
was  a  favorite  with  Mert  and  Andy,  and  when  they 
learned  where  he  was  stationed  they  climbed  up  lo  him 
along  t  he  line. 

|)a\e    ,\as  too  busy  to  talk  much.       lie  told  (lie  boys  to 

get  a  couple  of  bushy  limbs,  and  then  showed  them  when- 

to  heat    the  tlalnes 

The  heat  tind -smoke  made  the  work  far  from  pleasant, 
but  they  stuck  to  it  plnckily  for  a  while. 

Then  Tip.  who  had  wandered  up  In  the  ridge,  suddenly 
bewail  lo  yelp  in  a  shrill,  excited  key. 

"lie's  started  a  coon,"  said  Andy.  "I  know  that, 
bark." 

"Lei's  chase  it,"  cried  Mert,  dropping  his  beating-pole, 
and  snatching  a  brand  of  resinous  wood  that  was  burning 
fiercely  at  his  feet. 

"  All   right,"  Andy  eagerly  assented. 

"  Yon  Cellars  be  keerful,  "shouted  Dave.  "Itfeelslike 
Ihe  wind  was  ehangin'  a  let-lie." 

The  boys  hardly  gave  the  warning  a  thought.  In-  hot 
haste  t  hey  sera  mhled  up  the  rugged  slope,  [last  the  farther- 
most line  of  the  lire,  and  breathlessly  gained  the  ridge. 
There  they  saw  nothing  of  Tip,  though  they  heard  him 
barking  away  off  to  the  left. 

"Come  on."  cried  Mert.  "the  coon  must  be  treed." 
Swinging  his  torch  into  Humes  he  led  Andy  forward  ou 
the  run  over  the  stones,  leaves,  and  heavy  brush  that  cum- 
bered Ihe  level  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  hoys  \\ere  loo  intent  on  the  promised  >port  to  re 
fleet  that  they  were  heading  straight  for  the  ugly  preci- 
pice that  gave  ( 'rag  Mountain  its  name,  or  that  the  north 
slope  was  almost  as  sleep  and  unscalable.  It  did  not  or 
CUV  to  them  in  what  a  trap  they  would  be  caught  should 
the  wind  chance  to  veer  around,  as  Dave  Crummel  had 
suggested. 

Th"v   ran   on   and  on,   reckless  of  slips  and   stumbles, 

still  guided  by  Tip's  keen  yelping.     But  the  sound  see d 

to  come  no   nearer,  so  the   coon   was  evidently   not    yet 
treed. 

This  only  whetted  the  hoys'  thirst  for  the  chase,  and 
urged  them  further  along  the  ridge.  At  last  they  began 
to  cough  and  choke,  and  they  noticed  that  the  torch  was 
burning  dimly  in  a  sort  of  thick  yellowish  haze.  From 
the  rear  came  a  deep  hoarse  sound,  like  the  roar  of  wind- 
driven  flumes. 

"Smoke!"  cried  Andy,  in  a  startled  tone.  "It's  all 
around  us.  And  it's  getting  heavier,  Mert.  The  wind 
has  surely  changed.  It  seems  to  be  blowing  from  the 
east  or  southeast. 

'It   look's   that    way,"    replied    Mert,   uneasily.      "  As 
soon  as  we  find  Tip  we'll  go  back." 

"Better  go  now,"  said  Andy.  "It's  all  brush  and 
leaves  hereabouts,  and  if  the  lire  sweeps  along  the  south 
slope  and  the  ridge  we'll  be  in  a  nice  pickle.  There's  the 
precipice  ahead,  and  a  cat  could  hardly  scramble  down 
those  big  rocks  and  gullies  on  the  north  side." 

While  Mert  hesitated  a  shrill  bark  was  .heard  in  the 
distance.  "There's  Tip  again,"  he  cried.  "If  I  don't 
get  him  he'll  be  lost.  Come  on,  Andy;  it  won't  take 
more  than  a  minute  or  two." 

With  the  last  words  Mert  was  off  on  a  run.  waving  the 
torch  overhead.  Andy  started  reluctantly  to  follow,  but 
a  patch  of  briers  caught  hold  of  his  clothes  and  held  him 
last.  He  turned  around,  and  his  haste  to  disentangle 
himself  only  made  the  task-  more  difficult. 

When  he  was  finally  free.  Mert  and  the  torch  had  van- 
ished utterly.  Andy  hesitated  an  instant  as  he  peered 
into  the  smoky  gloom.  Then  he  went  forward  a  few- 
steps,  and  sat  down  oil  a  big  rock. 

"I'm   not  going   to   ri>k   gelling-  lost."  he  said  to  him- 
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self.      "I'll  wait  here   for  Mert.      He'll  be  sure  to  come 
back  directly." 

Meanwhile  Mert  was  pushing  ahead  as  rapidly  as  the 
tangled  ground  would  permit,  and  with  no  other  thought 
but  to  overtake  and  capture  Tip.  The  dog's  barking  had 
ceased,  and  this  made  him  vaguely  uneasy.  Then  lie 
stopped,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  companion 
was  no  longer  behind  him. 

"  Andy!  Andy !"  he  called,  huskily.         Here,  Tip!  Tip!" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  save  for  that  low  mm 
nous  roar.  Then  Mert  fancied  he  heard  a  whine.  He 
ran  eagerly  forward  a  few  steps,  tripped  mi  a  root,  and 
went  down  with  a  crash.  He  felt  a  sharp  dizzy  pain  in 
his  head,  and  saw  a  multitude  of  stars  Hash  before  his 
eyes. 

After  that  he  remembered  nothing  until  he  found  him- 
self leaning  against  a  tree.  He  pressed  hi.s  aching  head, 
and  when  he  rubbed  his  fingers  together  they  were  clam- 
my and  wet.  It  was  dark  all  around  him,  and  there 
was  a  scorched,  spicy  smell  in  the  air.  He  saw  a  shiny 
spot  a  few  feet  away,  and  when  he  crawled  to  it  he  found 
the  torch.  He  picked  it  up  and  shook  it,  and  it  tlickered 
and  went  out  in  his  hand. 

"I   wonder  how  long  I've  been    lying  here,"  he  mill 
tered  aloud,  as   he  recalled  the  fall.      "  I   must  have  hit 
my  head  on  a  rock.      It  feels  as  dizzy  as  a  top.      It's  queer 
Andy  and  Tip  don'l  come." 

He  called  both  several  times,  but  received  no  response 
Then  he  staggered  weakly  to  his  feet,  and  as  soon  as  lie 
was  fairly  up  a  stifling  cloud  of  smoke  drifted  into  his 
face,  filling  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  making  breathing 
absolutely  painful.  A  sullen  roar,  now  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken,  broke  on  his  hearing,  and  when  he  looked  be- 
hind and  to  one  side  he  saw  a  distant  semicircle  of  dull 
glowing  red,  with  here  and  there  a  forked  Hashing  longue 
of  llame. 

Mert  suddenly  realized  the  full  horror  of  his  situation, 
and  pain  and  dizziness  fled  before  a  mad  desire  to  escape 
from  so  terrible  a  death.  He  knew  that  the  wind  had 
certainly  changed,  and  was  driving  the  fire  along  the 
ridge  and  the  south  slope  of  the  mountain 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  realize  how  far  he  had  come* 
He  had  a  vague  idea  of  getting  well  ahead  of  the  flames, 
and  cutting  down  across  them  to  the  valley,  as  he  ran 
blindly  forward  amid  the  murky  gloom.  He  was  too 
wise  to  court  danger  by  trying  that  step  while  the  fire 
was  so  close  behind  him.  He  was  keenly  alert  also  to  the 
precipice— which  be  believed  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
— and  to  the  hazardous  crags  and  gullies  of  the  north 
slope.  His  present  plan,  he  reflected  hopefully,  was  a 
good  one.  It  must  surely  succeed. 

So  the  lad  blundered  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  bump- 
ing into  trees  and  stones,  measuring  his  length  over  roots 
and  slippery  leaves,  rising  up  with  torn  clothes  and  lacer- 
ated hands,  yet  never  losing  heart  or  courage. 

At  intervals  he  shouted  for  Andy  and  Tip,  but  the 
angry  roar  of  the  wind  and  flames  drowned  his  feeble 
voice.  Thicker  and  thicker  came  the  dense  volumes  of 
smoke,  until  every  breath  was  a  torment,  and  his  eyes 
stung  as  though  pierced  by  needles. 

At  length  he  turned  a  hunted  look  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  what  progress  he  was  making,  and  then  quickly  his 
feet  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  came  down  heavily. 
He  had  just  time  to  realize  that  he  was  sliding  over  a 
sloping  surface  of  rock,  and  to  turn  on  his  stomach,  when 
he  felt  his  body  from  the  breast  downward  dangling  in 
space. 

As  he  slid  still  farther,  he  tried  vainly  to  clutch  the 
bare  rock.  Then  what  seemed  to  be  a  tough  projecting 
root  scraped  the  front  of  his  jacket,  and  with  desperate 
strength  lie  gripped  it  in  both  hands. 

A  second  later  he  was  swinging  in  empty  air,  his  body 
stretched  to  its  full  length.  Even  now  he  did  not  realize 


where  he  was.      His  first   thought  was  to  relieve  the  in 
tense  strain  on  his  arms,  and  in  this  he  was  successful. 

As  he  shifted  his  hold,  one  hand  at  a  time,  to  the  thicker 
part  of  the  root,  he  bumped  against  a  rough  perpendicular 
surface  of  rock,  and  instantly  found  a  crevice  deep  enough 
to  sustain  the  tips  of  both  feet. 

Hardly  had  he  accomplished  so  much  when  the  long 
clear  blast  of  a  horn  rose  faintly  to  his  ears.  The  sound 
came  from  below,  and  it  sent  a  chill  of  terror  to  Mert's 
heart.  For  the  first  time  the  truth  flashed  upon  him. 
He  had  fallen  over  the  precipice  at  the  end  of  the  moun- 
tain I 

He  did  not  sicken  or  lose  his  hold,  though  hi.s  brain 
was  a-swirl  with  dizzy  emotions.  He  propped  himself 
more  firmly,  and  turned  his  head  slowly  to  one  side. 

Yes,  right  beneath  him  was  a  slope  of  shadowy  trees 
and  rocks,  with  the  canal  shining  at  the  far  bottom.  A 
boat  was  gliding  by,  and  again  the  horn  was  blown  to 
warn  the  gate-tender  at  the  next  lock. 

Mert  turned  his  eyes  upward  with  a  shudder.  He  was 
naturally  strong-nerved  and  clear-headed,  and  this  fact 
stood  him  in  good  stead  now;  otherwise  he  would  have 
lost  his  hold  through  fright,  and  tumbled  down  to  death. 

But  when  he  came  to  face  the  situation  calmly  he  saw 
little  hope.      It  was   impossible  to  climb  up  the  wall  of 
rock,  nor  could  he  remain  long  in  so  cramped  and  pain 
ful  a  position.      Worst  of  all.  the  root  was  creaking  omi- 
nously, and  threatened  to  give  way  at  any  moment. 

A  mad  terror  took  possession  of  the  lad,  and  perspira- 
tion came  out  on   his  face.      He  looked  up  at  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  over  which  the  smoke  was  curling  thickly,  and 
shouted  again  and  again  as  loudly  as  he  could.     The  dis 
taut  roar  of  flames  and  wind  mocked  his  pitiful  appeal. 

He  felt  his  strength  giving  way,  and  in  imagination  he 
pictured  himself  falling  from  rock  to  rock,  from  tree  to 
tree.  He  must  lose  his  hold  in  another  moment. 

A  shrill  despairing  cry  burst  from  his  lips,  and,  to  his 
frantic  joy,  it  brought  an  immediate  response. 

"Ho,  Mert,  where  are  you?"  shouted  a  familiar  voice. 

"Here,  over  the  cliff,"  the  lad  managed  to  answer, 
faintly.  "Help  me  quick,  Andy." 

There  was  a  brief  period  of  waiting  that  seemed  like  an 
hour.  A  match  was  scraped  upon  the  rock,  and  Andy's 
face  peered  down  in  a  yellow  glow.  Then  the  light  went 
out,  and  the  next  thing  Mert  knew  a  pair  of  hands  had 
hold  of  his  wrists. 

"Boost  yourself  with  your  knees, "  cried  Andy,  "and 
give  a  spring.  I'm  all  right.  I've  got  my  leg  twisted 
about  a  sapling." 

Mert  did  as  he  was  told,  and  almost  before  he  realized 
it  he  was  lying,  panting  and  exhausted,  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff.  He  felt  stronger  in  a  moment,  and  both  lads 
crept  a  little  forward  from  the  perilous  brink. 

"I  waited  on  you  a  long  while,"  Andy  hurriedly  ex- 
plained, "and  then  I  crept  along  the  ridge  over  on  the 
north  side,  where  the  smoke  wasn't  so  bad.  I  knew  some- 
thing had  happened  when  I  heard  you  yell.  And  now 
we've  got  to  get  out  of  this  double-quick.  There's  just 
one  way,  and  that's  down  the  south  slope  in  front  of  the 
fire.  We  can  keep  ahead  of  it  if  we  hurry." 

Andy's  plan  proved  to  be  a  success,  though  it  was  a 
nip -and -tuck  race  for  a  while.  The  red  glow  of  the 
flames  guided  the  boys,  and  after  a  reckless  scramble 
over  stones  and  bogs  and  undergrowth,  and  through 
smoke  that  nearly  suffocated  them,  they  got  below  and 
around  the  fire. 

They  reached  Josh  Oilman's  place  just  as  the  men 
missed  them,  and  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  thrilling 
attention  their  story  was  listened  to. 

At  daylight  a  drizzling  rain  set  in,  and  by  noon  not  a 
curl  of  smoke  was  visible.  The  next  time  a  fire  starts 
on  Crag  Mountain  it  is  doubtful  if  Mert  or  Andy  will 
help  to  fight  it. 
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I — -J     BY    WILLIAM    HAMILTON  i,il;so\. 

._ [^  FAY  di'  our  coiiiinoii  insects 

enjoy  :i  wider  intimate  ac- 
quaintance \\iih  or  a  more  respectful 


\r\ans.  oral  least  from  the  scriptural 
allusion  of  the  providential  visitation  of 
iiorncts.  \\liicli  routed  the  impious  inhab- 
itants of  (';in;i;in  before  tlic  conquering 
[sraelites.  Tin-  ancient  (i  recks  and  Latins 

ar i    record    in   their  appreciation    of    the 

•'  warlike  hornet."  and  considered  that,  it 
came  rightly  liy  its  valor  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  dead  war-horse  from  whose  car- 
cass I  lie  insects  were1  suppo.vd  to  he  spon- 
taneously  generated. 

"  Tlie  ivnrlikr  horse  if   lmri'-<i   mMi  r^mini'l 

MidllU     :i     liluo'l    uf    homrts    \\ill    hu    fount.]," 

writes  Ovid.  Another  author,  C'ardanus, 
thought  that  a  dead  mule  was  the  more 
likely  source,  which  recalls  the  above  erudite 

allusion  of  hereditary  instinct  of  Billings. 
Yes.  if  time-honored  popular  prejudice  is  to  be  accepted, 
the  hornet  is  always  on  the  rampage,  always  spoiling-  for 
a  li^lit.  always  "mad":   and  considering- how  many  tliou- 


-s 


'    8 


fi 


cognition    from   humanity    than  the     sands  of  them   there  are  abroad,  and  what  opportunity 
wasps   and    hornets.      Their  acquaint-      tlieyhaveofmischief.it  is  a  wonder  thai  poor  humanity 

ance,  with  that,  of  their  yellow-jacket      is  aide  to  put,  its  nose  out  of  doors  with  impunity. 
bee  and  bumble  bee   n  i.iiives.  is  forced 
upon   most   of  us  at   a   tender  and  im- 
pressionable age,  and   leaves  a   lastin 


Let  us  see  how  far  this  bad  reputation  is  sustained  by 
the  facts.  What  is  this  black  paper  hoi-net  imoi-e  prop- 
erly was]))  doing  from  morning  till  night?  Buzzing 


reminiscence.     Having  once   been   in-     among  the  flowers,  creeping  over  the  bruised  apple  wind- 


terviewed   by   a  hornet,  do  we   not   re- 
member him  for  life  for  his  pains? 

The  bee  has  perhaps  given   us  equal 
Iv    pointed    excuse    for    respectful,  or 
rather  disrespect  I'ul,  consideration,  and 


falls  in  the  orchard,  whirling  and  dodging  about  tin- 
window  or  fence  or  side  of  tin;  house,  or  perhaps  darting 
in  our  faces  as  we  sit  at  the  open  window. 

Two  episodes  which  1  recall,  in  which  this  while-tailed 
black  wasp   from   the    big   paper    nesl     was    conspicuou-. 


yet  how  diH'ereut  is  our  attitude  to    the    bee   in  contrast      occur   to  me   as  I  write,  and  as  the  two  stories,  taken  to- 
with   that    toward    the   hornet!      Why?      The   discrimina- 
tion is  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  especially  a  mat- 
ter of  ignorance;   sentiment  as    associated  with    fragrant 
Houers  and  droning  wings  and  "  white  clover  honey  " 

for  do    we    not   all    know    the  "busy   1 ."    and    how   he 

"gathers  honey  all  the  day"  for  the  hive,  and  thus  for 
humanity  and  the  hot  biscuit?  There  is  then  a  palliative 
for  the  busy  bee's  "hot  foot."  as  L'addy  described  his  first 
warm  contact  with  the  insect.  But  who  ever  heard  of 

an\   one  with  a  g 1  word  for  the  hornet?      He  is  under 

the  ban.  an  outlaw,  the  black  sheep  of  the  insect  Craler 
nitv,  a  source  of  uneasy  suspicion,  shunned  by  valiant 
man,  good  for  nothing  to  the  boy  except  to  shy  stones  at 
from  a  saCe  retreat,  while  to  the  fair  sex  always  the  sig 
nal  for  precipitate  flight,  if  not  hysterical  terror. 

The  popular  verdict  on  the  hornet  is  so  well  voiced  in 
that  famous  entomological  essay  from  the  pen  of  .Tosh 
Billings  that  I  am  tempted  to  quote  it  entire  and  use  it 
for  my  present  text.  I  am  sure  the  average  reader  will 
say  "Amen  "  to  every  word  of  it  : 

"The  hornet  is  a  red-hot  child  ov  Nature  ov  sudden 
impreslmns  and  a  sharp  konklusion.  The  hornets  alwus 
lites  at  short  range  and  never  argy  a  case.  They  settle 
all  ov  their  disputes  bi  letting  their  javelin  fly.  an'  are 
az  certain  an'  az  anxious  tew  hit  az  a  mule  iz.  Hornets 
bild  their  nest  wherever  they  take  a  noshun  to,  an'  sel- 
dinii  are  asked  to  move;  for  what  good  is  it  tew  murder 
99  hornets  an'  have  the  one  hundred  one  hit  you  with 
his  javelin!  I  kan't  tell  you  just  tew  a  day  how  loni;-  a. 
hornet  kau  live,  but  I  kno  from  experience  that  every 
bug.  be  he  hornet  or  somebody  else  who  is  mad  all  the 
time,  an'  stings  every  chance  he  kan  git,  generally  out- 
lives all  ov  his  nabors." 

An  artistically  constructed  paragraph,  with  a  "snap- 
per "at  the  end  of  it,  or  rather  a  "sharp  konklusion" 
quite  consistent  with  its  subject. 

"  Mad  all  the  time."  he  says,  and  "  stings  every  chance 
he  can  get,"  and  such  would  seem  to  he  the  unanimous 
belief.  Indeed,  the  phrase  "As  mad  as  a  hornet"  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  which  presumably  dates  back  to 


1IKAD    DOWNW.UHi 


gethcr,  will  show  us 
the  true  character  of 
the  suspect,  and  what 
he  is  nj)  to  all  day 
long,  I  will  narrate 
them. 

The  first  instance  is 
vivid  in  my  memory. 
It  occurred  in  my 
boyhood  —  my  boy- 
hood? how  many  an- 
other boy  remembers 
the  same  incident. 
That  same  hot  day  in 
August,  that  same 
cool  shadowy  swim- 
ming -  hole  in  the 
brook,  that  same  gray 
paper  nest  on  the 
overhanging  branch 
a  few  rods  up  stream? 
What  a  tempting  tar- 
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I  have  shown  our  hornet  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances when  anger  may  be  a  positive  virtue  and  a  means 
of  grace.  Following-  are  some  of  the  every-day  capers, 
which  have  not  bellied  his  reputation,  as  I  observed  them 
on  the  crowded  porch  of  a  summer  hotel  in  the  White 
Mountains  several  years  ago.  It  was  in  September,  and 
about  twenty  guests,  mostly  ladies  and  "summer  girls," 
were  assembled  in  a  quiet  social  convention. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  scream,  as  one  of  the  fair  ones, 
with  a  frantic,  vigorous  stroke  of  uplifted  fan,  distorted 
face,  and  a  cross  eyed  glare,  clutched  her  roll  of  fancy- 
work  and  fled  to  the  house.  "  Did  he  sting  you?"  asked 
her  friend,  who  readily  followed  her  in  the  door.  "The 
horrid  hornet  !"  she  exclaimed.  "No,  lie  didn't  sting  me, 
but  he  would  have  done  if  I  hadn't  hit  him  just  that  min- 
ute. He  flew  right  at  me  in  the  ugliest  way!"  The 
words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth  when  another  scream 
was  heard,  followed  by  a  general  clearing  of  the  pia//.a. 
There  were  now  two  or  three  "mad "hornets  making  them- 
selves generally  promiscuous  an g  the  guests.  At  the 

last  general  alarm  one  gentleman,  an  old  bachelor,  who 
sat  tilted  back  in  his  chair  near  by,  remarked,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  superior  disdain  at  such  a  silly  exhibition  of 
feminine  weakness:  "  Why,  ladies,  the  hornet  won't  sting 
you  if  you'll  only  let  him  alone;  lie  has  been  buzzing 
around  here  for  an  hour,  and  hasn't  stung  anybody  yet." 
At  this  moment,  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  roving  hor- 
net chanced  to  buzz  around  the  speaker,  and  with  a  dis- 
tinct object  and  deliberate  aim  plumped  itself  against  his 
nose,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  the  complete  discomlitiire  of  the  victim,  who  lost  his 
balance  and  toppled  over  sideways  upon  the  floor.  He 
was  now  glad  to  follow  the  ladies  indoors,  and  enjoy  the 
fun  at  his  expense.  "Well.it  might  have  been  expect- 
ed," he  remarked,  "after  the  way  you  have. all  been 
si-reaming  and  banging  at  him.  You  have  got  him  mad 
at  last,  and  the  innocent  spectator  has  had  to  sutVer  in 
consequence." 

I  chanced  to  be  sitting  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur- 
prised bachelor,  and  had  observed  the  incident.  Indeed, 
the  hornet  had  once  or  twice  struck  me  forcibly  upon  my 
coal  sleeve  and  shoulder.  Concluding  that  the  incident 
suggested  an  opportunity  for  a  little  pedagogic  enlighten- 


A    WOLF    IS    THE    FOLD. 


get!  How  the  stones  flew,  as  safe  up  to  our  necks  in 
water,  if  need  be,  we  pelted  the  paper  domicile!  And 
HOW  a  lucky  throw  has  gone  straight  to  the  mark.  With 
a  crushing  thud  the  stone  has  penetrated  the  side  and 
knocked  off  a  piece  of  the  gray  wall,  which  falls  to  the 
stream  below,  exposing  the  tiers  of  paper  comb,  as  a 
whirling  buzzy  maze,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  enshrouds  the 
mangled  house.  Ah,  what  fun!  How  we  laughed  at  the 
spoil  !  for  at  least  ten  seconds.  Then  the  tide  turned, 
and  how  gladly  had  we  possessed  the  art  of  the  bull-frog, 
and  buried  ourselves  in  the  mud  until  the  storm  blew 
over,  for  the  "  mad  "  warlike  hornets  were  upon  us.  The 
red-hot  child  of  Nature  "  was  now  at  short  range,"  and 
"  stinging  every  chance  they  could  get."  "When  you 
see  a  head  hit  it, "seemed  to  be  the  plan  of  campaign, 
and  of  course  the  heads  had  to  come  up  once  in  a  while, 
and  erelong  were  considerably  enlarged,  principally 
through  inoculation,  but  let  us  hope  with  wisdom  as  well. 
"  A  mad  hornet,  and  only  aca  little  boyish  fun!  Look 
on  this  picture,  and  now  on  this." 


OFF    FOR    THK    PAPER    MOST. 
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! •  en 

nto  i  In'  lini.'l  parlor,  and  <liil  o  li:ii 

•••.  e  iln'  liornel  from  i  lie  unjusl  a*per*i n 

hi*  i 

1  hil    lie  -ling  von  '."   I   ;i 
••  N.I.  In'  didn't,"  ri-plii'il  the  virliin.  \vlio.  like  llic  ladies 

\vlioin  lie  had  ridiculed,  was  more  surprised  than  liarmed; 

"l,ni    in.  tried   to,  and    I    concluded   imi    to   give    him   ;i 

II.-  slni.'k   nic   so   liaril  lli.-ii    1 1'  liis  Sting 

//(/•/  happened  t.i  liit   Hi.  o    .1   i.a\  e  penetrated  my 

"Ami  run  you   imagine  a   lioruel    lailmy  m  his  inten 
lion   when  lie  gets  such  a  good  square  shoi   as  that?"  1 

"  \\',.ll.  no."  In'  replied;  "  lull  perhaps  his  venom  had 
Iteeii  expended  on  tlie  ladle*:  by  their  screams  1  jiidye 
1110*1  of  them  must,  have  heen  stung  a  half  dozen  times 

a  piece." 

"  If  you  will  step  out  on  the  porch  a  few  moments,"  I 
proposed.  "I  am  assured  you  will  soon  he  disposed  to 
otl'er  your  apology  to  the  industrious  and  innocent  insect 

which  you  ha \ e  so  libelled." 

A  cautious  yroup  soon  assembled  at  the  doorway  of 
na/za,  and  at  my  snidest  ion  closely  watched  the  an 
tics  .if  the  hornet,  which  was  still  apparently  as  mail  as 
ever,  in  tin-  ahsenceof  human  targets,  seemingly  "  work- 
ing oil'  liis  mad"  hy  bulling  his  head  n  gainst  the  clap- 
hoard-,  along  the  side  of  the  building.  After  a  moii  ic  n  i 
or  two  of  this  exercise,  with  a  quick  curvet,  the  insect  be- 
took himself  to  the  roof  of  the  piazza,  where  lie  disap- 
peared among'  the  borderiny  vines.  A  little  cautious 
search  soon  revealed  his  hiding  place,  however.  lie  was 
hanging,  head  downward,  by  one  of  his  hind  leys,  twirling 
some  dark  object,  in  his  front  feet;  and  it  needed  only  a. 
little  closer  examination  to  disclose  this  object  to  be  a 
Hy,  which  was  gradually  being  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  the 
sharp  jaws  of  its  captor,  a  morsel,  doubtless,  soon  to  find 
its  way  to  the  cell  of  a  baby  hornet  ill  some  paper  nest 
close  by. 

"You  will  now  doubtless  understand  that  precipitate 
onslaught  on  your  nose,"  I  remarked  to  my  bachelor 
friend.  "  Rest  assured  that  the  attraction  of  that  aquiline 
member  alone  would  never  have  caused  the  panic  that 
ensued  ;  but  you  did  not  give  our  hornet  the  credit  for  the 
removal  of  that  pesky  fly  which  had  been  annoyiny  you 
for  so  long,  and  which  is  even  now  being  masticated  into 
an  unctuous  pellet  in  some  secluded  corner  of  the  pia/./.a, 
or  is  perhaps  being  borne  on  buzzing  maternal  wings  to 
the  little  white  grub  in  the  hornet  nest  yonder  in  the 
pines." 

And  this  is  all  there  is  to  the  "  mad"  of  the  hornet. 
He  is  generally  not,  half  as  mad  as  are  his  detractors.  He 
is  simply  minding  his  own  business,  and  is  as  bu*\  as  a 
bee  in  his  own  way;  and  if  his  critics  will  only  mind 
theirs,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  he  will  try  "  konklu- 
sions  "  with  them,  or  even  give  a  hint  of  his  "  javelin." 

This  curious  episode  may  he  witnessed  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  closely  observe  the  wasp.  The 
sunny  side  of  the  barn  or  stable  is  generally  the 
favorite  hunting-ground,  and  any  one  who  will  spend  a 
half-hour  in  following  the  efforts  of  a  single  wasp  will 
have  to  admit  that  he  earn*  his  living,  for  it.  is  not  everj 
fly  that  is  caught  napping,  and  that  white  face  with  its 
eager  open  jaws  must  needs  butt  itself  against  the  shin 
gle  many  times  before  its  quest  is  satislied. 

But  the  warlike  hornet  does  not  always  content  him- 
self with  such  small  game  as  a  house-fly.  Big  bluebot- 
tle-flies are  a  frequent  prey,  and  juicy  caterpillars  are 
welcome  variety  in  bis  daily  diet.  Even  the  butterfly, 
with  a  body  nearly  as  I  a  rye  as  his  own.  falls  a  frequent 
victim,  the  scimitarlike  jaws  severing  the  painted  wings 
in  a  twinkling,  either  during  flight,  or  falling  one  by  one 
from  its  dangling  retreat. 


•  life  of  the  black  ho.'nel.or  wasp,  may  he  briefly 
summed  up.  The  females  survive  the  winter,  and  in 
spriny  build  a  liny  comb  of  paper\  material  composed  of 
saliva  and  limber  scraped  from  old  yray  boards  and  fence 
rails.  In  each  cell  of  the  comb  an  eyy  is  laid,  which 
soon  hatches  into  a.  minute  u  h  ile  yrnb,  the  sides  of  I  he  eel  Is 
belli";  continued  to  accommodate  Us  yrowlh,  the  comb 

being   gradually  enclosed  in  the   paper  covering;  and  en 

laru'.'d  as  the  nest  cells  are  increased.  The  urub  at  ma- 
turity encases  il*elf  within  its  cell  by  closing  the  orifice 
W  1 1  ii  a  si  I  ken  veil,  and  soon  turns  to  a  chrysalis,  and  in  a 

few   days  emerges  as  a  perfect,  wasp.     Several  broods  are 

reared  in  a  season,  the  combs  beiny  extended  in  several 
layers,  each  suspended  by  a  slender  stalk  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  one  immediately  above.  A  single  nest  some- 
limes  presents  as  many  as  six  or  seven  tiers.  But  the 
ne.*ts  are  much  more  safely  examined  in  winter  than  in, 
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YEAR  passed.  And  now,  out 
of  one  dark  cloud  another  began 
to  enicrye. 

The  blooming  hand_some  mo- 
ther of  twelve  months  ago  had 
grown  pale  faced,  sad,  and  silent. 
The  doctor  advised  a  change  of 
scene. 

( io     aero**     the     lake     for     a 
while,"  he  said;  "breathe  the  fresh 
salt      sea-air,     and     get     back     the 
roses  into  your  cheeks." 

But  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  lake  she  shuddered. 
Everything  there  in  her  summer  home  would  remind  her 
of  the  lost  child,  every  breeze  from  the  sea  awaken  rec- 
ollections of  the  last  season  spent  there  with  the  delicate 
baby  -  -the  lost  Babette. 

The  old  doctor,  during  all  her  life  a  personal  friend  a* 
well  as  family  physician,  took  Colonel  Le  Charrnant  aside 
and  advised  him. 

"We  have  remedies  for  nearly  all  human  ills,"  he  said, 
sadly,  "but  your  wife's  complaint  is  not.  named  in  our 
books.  She  has  a  broken  heart.  If  she  remains  at  home, 
yrowiny  paler  as  the  weeks  go  by,  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  result.  Take  her  away.  Cross  the  ocean.  Don't 
say  you  can't  go.  She  must  yo.  She  will  not  go  with- 
out you.  You  must  make  a  business  trip.  She  will  fol- 
low you.  It  is  the  business  of  your  hfe--and  mine— to 
yd  her  well.  If  you  want  to  keep  your  wife  with  you, 
go.  1  order  you  to  go.'' 

And  so — all  in  a  thre;- minute  talk,  without  previous 
thought  or  arrangement  it.  was  decided  that  theLeChar- 
inant  family  would  go  to  France.  The  very  thought  of 
preparing  for  so  great  a  change  drew  the  sad  woman 
somewhat  out  of  her  grief:  and  as  she  began  to  yo  about, 
arranging  household  mailers,  deciding  and  directing  all 
I  he  ill  -tail  of  packiny.  the  children  were  delighted  and  said, 
"  Mdinitii  is  getting  well." 

The  handsome  residence  at  Pass  Christian  was  sold. 
The  city  home  should  be  closed  and  left  in  care  of  a 
trust.}-  neyro  servant. 

The  kind-faced  little  French  priest,  old  Father  Philippe, 
came   often    in   those   troublous   days,  offering  Christian 
consolation  and  advice,  and  promising  to  keep  eyes  and 
ears  constantly  and  watchfully  open  for  news. 
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"Tin*  good  G»<1  knows  best,"  lie  would  say.  "Per- 
haps He  is  trying  your  faith,  and  when  yon  ca  n  say.  '  1 1 1> 
will  he  done,'  who  knows  but  you  may  have  your  lull 

Olie  again." 

I  Jut  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  broken-heart 
cd  mother  could  bow  in  submission  to  this  great  sorrow. 
A  I'll  i1  a  month  of  preparation — a  month  into  which  so 
manv  things  were  crowded  thai  it  seemed  scarcely  a 
\vcc-k— the  day  of  sailing  came.  The  children  had  all 
paid  a  last  visit  to  Tante  Angele's  grave  in  the  old  St. 
Louis  cemetery,  leaving  tributes  of  love  in  fresh  flowers 
and  a  beaded  wreath  of  elaborate  design.  "The  (lowers 
will  soon  fade,"  they  said,  "  but  the  wreath  will  keep  till 
we  come  back." 

They  would  remain  abroad  about  a  year,  so  the  father 
said.  But  a  year  is  long  and  brings  many  changes,  and 
France  is  far  away.  It  was  in  June,  that  heavenly  mouth 
of  perfect  days,  that  they  sailed.  Even  the  sea  seemed  in 
sympathy  with  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  low-lying  peaceful 
shore  on  the  fair  day  when  they  rode  through  the  shal- 
low mouth  of  the  great  river  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
waters. 

As  the  mother  sal.  sad  and  silent,  upon  deck,  ga/.ing 
with  tear-filled  eyes  at  the  receding  shore  until  it  seemed 
only  a  low  cloud,  then  a  line  of  gray  mist,  ere  it  melted 
quite  away  into  blank  space,  her  heart  was  filled  with  sad 
misgivings.  Was  she  moving  farther  from  her  lost  child 
with  each  breath  of  the  panting  ship,  or  might  she  hope 
to  meet  her  in  the  distant  land  to  which  she  was  go- 
ing? 

While  the  vessel  sails  away  under  fair  June  skies,  the 
mocking-bird,  unconscious  of  the  sorrow  that  has  closed 
its  doors,  sings  his  merriest  song  in  the  orange-tree  at  the 
Le  Charmant  home,  and  bright  butterflies  flit  over  the 
flowers  011  Taute  Angele's  grave  and  light  upon  the  bead- 
ed wreath  that  sways  easily  in  the  sunny  breeze. 

But  little  Babette!     Where  is  she? 

Did  any  one  notice  a  tall  dark  figure,  wrapped  in  a 
heavy  gray  shawl,  following  close  behind  the  Le  Char- 
niaiits  on  Mardi-gras  night?  Surely  not.  Who  in  this 
merry  festival  would  think  of  watching  a  quiet  old  wo- 
man in  a  gray  shawl? 

Over  on  the  beach  beyond  Lake  Borgne,  hence  "across 
the  lake"  from  New  Orleans,  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
distant  as  the  crow  flies,  on  the  north  shore  of  Mississippi 
Sound,  shown  by  tiny  dots  on  the  maps  and  some  not 
represented  at  all,  ai-e  the  little  summer  towns  that  for 
many  years  have  been  the  season's  resorts  for  thousands 
of  New  Orleans  people. 

But  a  few  years  ago  the  only  approach  to  these  sea- 
shore villages  was  by  boat,  going  two  or  three  times  a 
week  until  the  midsummer  travel  demanded  a  daily  trip. 
Now  a  railroad,  taking  them  all  in  on  its  way  to  Mobile 
and  beyond,  has  lifted  all  these  summer  towns,  as  well  as 
the  dense  woodlands  between  them,  from  obscurity  into 
the  world. 

Conspicuous  among  the  winter  residents  scattered  along 
this  coast  are  the  Italian  fishermen,  who  try  to  save 
enough  money  from  their  summer  trade  to  support  their 
families  in  poverty  and  idleness  during  the  cold  season. 
The  more  enterprising  enter  the  winter  fish  and  oyster 
trade  with  New  Orleans,  but  many  prefer  to  lounge  about 
their  huts,  drawing  the  seine  often  enough  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  and  spending  more  of  the  summer's 
earnings  for  tobacco  or  poor  whiskey  than  for  bread,  and 
more  for  garlic  and  red  pepper  than  for  butter. 

Hidden,  whether  by  intention  or  accident,  in  one  of  the 
most  wretched  of  these  sea-shore  dwellings,  removed  by  a 
closely  wooded  beach  of  several  miles  from  any  other  hu- 
man habitation,  lived  in  squalid  poverty  the  miserable 
family  of  the  Italian  Nicholas  Nicholas.  In  a  dense 
clump  of  oaks  somewhat  back  from  the  shore-line,  his 


low  sheddcd  shanty  sat  Hal   upon  I  he  ground  like  a  sitting 
hen  with  extended  wings. 

This  miserable  hovel,  for  his  family's  sake,  we  shall 
call  a  house.  It  would  seem  a  desecration  of  that  holier 
word  to  call  il.  a  home.  And  yet  it  was  all  of  home  lhat 
ils  occupants  had  known  for  \e,irs  all  that  the  numer- 
ous brood  of  children  who  had  lirsl  beheld  the  light  of 
day  through  its  two  doors  had  ever  known. 

Nick's  wife  had  once  asked  to  have  a  window,  so  that 
when  the  weather  was  cold  she  could  see  to  mend  the 
lish-nets  or  to  string  pepper  pods:  but  Nick  had  only 
sworn  and  muttered  something  about  ''forgetting  her 
raising,"  which  cruel  speech  silenced  her. 

The  meaning  of  his  unkind  reply  we  shall  soon  see. 
The  window  was  never  made. 

But  when  our  story  takes  us  to  this  poor  little  dwell- 
ing, the  question  of  doors  and  windows  was  asmall  matter ; 
for  in  June  who  would  stay  within-doors  on  the  shore  of 
a  Southern  sea? 

The  net  stretched  out  to  dry  in  front  of  the  cabin  shakes 
in  the  gentle  breeze,  and  the  green  of  the  pines  along 
the  beach  is  fresh  and  tender.  A  black-eyed  baby,  crawl- 
ing off  the  heavy  gray  shawl  spread  for  him  upon  the 
beach,  rolls  over  and  over  in  the  warm  sand,  crowing 
with  glee,  while  a  group  of  older  children  raise  their  short 
skirts  and  wade  knee-deep  in  the  salt  surf. 

Another  child,  similarly  chid,  brown  and  handsome 
like  the  others,  and  yet  with  a  dill'erence — they  are  all 
beautiful  —  sits  apart  from  the  others,  and  gazes  with 
thoughtful  eyes  out  towards  the  sea.  A  bit  of  an  old 
shingle  lying  at  her  side  beside  a  deep  hole  in  the  sand 
shows  that  she  has  been  playing  in  child  fashion,  digging 
wells  one  minute  to  fill  them  the  next. 

If  the  wind  soughing  in  the  pines  sings  a  sad  story 
to-day,  and  its  plaint  is  all  in  a  minor  strain,  it  has  not 
found  its  key-note  in  earth  or  sea,  or  sky,  for  it  is  one  of 
June's  matchless  days.  It  is  the  day  on  which  the  Le 
Charmaiits  are  setting  sail  for  Europe. 

We  can  almost  fancy  that  the  sea- wind  gathers  its 
notes  from  the  heart  of  the  sorrowing  mother  who  sits 
gazing-  wistfully  over  the  vessel's  side,  and  wafts  the  sad 
chords  into  the  forest:  while  the  towering  pines  above 
her  head  catch  and  translate  into  sound  the  wistful  look 
in  the  deep  dark  eyes  of  the  beautiful  child  who  sits 
apart  from  the  others  silently  watching  the  sea.  This  is 
but  a  fancy,  and  yet,  following  it,  we  may  imagine 
it  is  the  meeting  within  the  forest  of  these  two  answering 
strains  which  produces  the  sad  but  harmonious  wail  that 
charms  the  ear  of  the  little  child  who  only  knows  that 
she  loves  to  sit  and  listen. 

Need  we  say  that  this  little  one  is  Babette?  If  her  peo- 
ple, straining  their  eyes  from  the  departing  vessel,  could 
see  her  to-day,  they  would  not  know  her.  Dressed  in  a 
shrunken  gown  of  checkered  flannel,  a  red  eotten  ker- 
chief tied  loosely  about  her  neck,  with  her  chubby  feet 
brown  and  bare,  she  looks  a  veritable  little  "dago,"  like 
the  rest  of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  household  of 
Nicholas  Nicholas. 

The  sea-wind  has  browned  and  summer's  sun  tanned 
her,  and  while  brightening  and  deepening  her  color  they 
have  brought  her  golden  gifts.  Vigorous  health,  such 
as  the  loving,  watchful  care  of  mother  and  home  had  not 
been  able  to  bestow,  has  come  to  her  in  full  measure — 
the  threefold  gift  of  the  sun, the  air.  and  the  salt  sea-waters. 

Besides  the  family  whom  we  have  mentioned — father, 
mother,  and  children  —  there  were  two  other  occupants 
of  this  cottage  by  the  sea.  One  we  recognize  at  a  glance 
as  the  old  woman  who  followed  the  Le  Charmants  on 
Mardi-gras  night  sixteen  months  ago.  The  other  was — 
shall  we  say  an  old  or  a  young  man?  It  was  hard  to 
tell;  almost  as  difficult  as  it  was  to  say  whether  he  was 
what  is  commonly  called  black  or  white.  As  a  matter  of 
color,  though  a  pure  Caucasian,  he  was  not  white,  nor 
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was  lie  black.  7i<)r  yet  brown,  but  rather  of  a  leathern  line, 
with  dark  blotches  over  neck,  hands,  and  face. 

Two  other  facts  regardini;1  him  are  apparent,  however. 
He  is  a  mute;  this  he  betrays  by  mysterious  motions  of 
.ands  as  he  tics  the  boat  up  to  tin-  wharf  under  Nick's 
direction.  Another  fact  which  we  soon  discover  is  that 
he  is  mentally  weak.  "A  foolish."  Nicholas  would  say, 
indicating  by  a  tap  upon  his  own  forehead  the  seat  of 
Xoiite's  trouble. 

\Ylio  this  man  was,  how  he  had  gotten  there,  what  was 
his  real  name,  and  how  he  had  acquired  it.  were  ipies 
lions  that  no  one  ever  answered.  If  Noute  himself  knew, 
he  could  not  tell.  A  few  things  he  did  know,  and  the 
thing  be  knew  best  was  to  o/ic//. 

Excepting  for  an  occasional  obstinate  tit,  which  the 
sinister  old  grandmother  said  came  upon  him  at  the 
change  of  the  moon,  Noute  was  uniformly  docile.  And 
he  was  slroni!'  of  arm,  and  could  row  or  sail  a  boat,  or 
draw  a  heavy  seine. 

He  did  not  mind  being  cursed  or  abused,  for  curses  and 
blessings  were  all  the  same  to  bis  unconscious  ears;  and 
as  for  beiii'_r  kicked  when  Nick  was  out  of  temper  or  out 
of  whiskey,  which  amounted  to  Ihe  same  thing — well,  he 


was  slowly  learning  to  keep 
out  of  harm's  way.  Even  if 
he  did  get  an  occasional  blow 
from  Nick's  boot,  what  \\  as  the 

difference? 

\Ve  al  I  have  our  missions. 
Perhaps  Xonte.  "the  foolish," 
thought  his  mission  in  life 
was  to  be  kicked.  At  any 
rate,  he  accepted  his  fate.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  Noute 
was  a  most  useful  member 
of  the  family  of  Nicholas 
Nicholas. 

He  could  chop  more  wood 
within  a  given  time  than  any 
other  member  of  the  house- 
hold, and  he  was  a  cheap 
boarder,  taking'  his  chances 
with  the  rest  for  daily  bread, 
himself  keeping1  up  the  sup- 
ply of  lish  as  well  as  fuel  : 
and.  besides,  he  was  safe—  lit- 
I'onlil  li'U  no  secrets.' 

Xoiile's  one  extravagance 
was  tobacco,  for  which,  if  he 
were  pressed,  he  would  barter 
the  clothes  ott'  his  back.  His 
appearance,  however,  was  an 
obstacle  to  extensive  trade. 
as  nearly  all  the  people  along 
the  beach  were  afraid  of  him. 
Adding  to  the  startling  effect 
of  his  blotched  visage,  which 
was  made  more  grotesque  by 
a  pair  of  large  ears  set  high 
up  on  his  head,  there  \\as 
about  him  that  most  painful 
of  characteristics,  an  absence 
of  intellect. 

His  pale  blue  eyes,  twink- 
ling in  a  perpetual  smile  be- 
neath a  low-roofed  forehead, 
were  more  apt  to  repel  than 
to  attract.  Strange  children, 
who  looked  at  him  shyly 
askance  at  first,  would  run 
screaming  away  when  he  be- 
gan to  gesticulate.  The  fish- 
ermen's wives  alongshore  re- 
garded him  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  horror,  and  would 
turn  their  faces  away  and  cross  themselves  if  he  passed 
before  them. 

Some  said  that  lie  talked  to  the  devil,  and  with  the 
uncanny  movements  of  his  hands  was  working  strange 
spells;  while  others,  pointing  to  his  spots,  whispered  of 
leprosy. 

Indeed,  the  report  that  poor  simple  Noute  was  a  leper 
named  such  currency  that  even  those  who  doubted  it 
feared  that  it  might  be  true,  and  kept  a  safe  distance;  so 
that  we  may  easily  see  that  the  family  of  Nicholas  Nich- 
olas was  practically  quarantined. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  little  Babette  Le  Char- 
mant,  the  petted  child  of  refined  and  wealthy  people, 
could  have  come  into  this  miserable  and  most  unfortu- 
nate family. 

The  true  story,  which  will  explain  how  and  why  the 
poor  old  grandmother  followed  our  Creole  friends  on 
that  memorable  Mardi-gras  night,  and  will  relate  all  the 
incidents  that  led  to  the  terrible  deed  that  brought  so 
much  sorrow  in  its  train,  will  have  to  form  a  chapter  all 
to  itself. 

[TO    RK    CONTINUED.] 
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BOBBY  pointed  to  the  water  on  their  port  hmv  :  and 
there,  looming  up  in  the  mist,  rising  and  falling  on  the 
level  ocean  swells,  was  the  big  Beaver  tail  buoy,  so  near 
that  Bobby  had  almost  to  shake  the  Minnie  to  clear  it. 

"  F^ase  her  off  and  give  me  the  sheet,"  he  ordered  .la  \  . 
as  he  put  the  helm  up.  and  I  lie  Minnie  fell  away  before 
the  wind.  "  Now,  there,"  he  continued  to  Minnie,  and 
pointing  toward  the  rig-lit,  "  is  Brenton's  Reef,  and  in 
there"  pointing  over  the  port  bow,  "is  Mackerel  Cove. 
All  I  have  to  do  is  to  steer  between  those  two  points  to 
slide  right  in  through  the  narrows." 

"Going  to  put  up  your  extra  sails?"  asked  Minnie. 

"No,"  replied  Bobby.  "They  were  all  very  well 
when  we  could  see  where  we  were  going,  but  I'm  not  try- 
ing any  experiments  or  running  any  risks  in  a  fog  like 
this." 

It  was  more  than  a  little  hard  for  the  youthful  skipper 
to  come  to  this  wise  decision,  for  the  wind  had  so  shifted 
since  morning  that  he  could  have  run  in  dead  before  the 
wind,  insteadof  running  free,  as  he  would  have  dune  had 
the  wind  held  exactly  as  it  was  at  the  start.  The  pene- 
trating dampness  of  the  fog  seemed  to  cast  a  chill  over 
their  spirits,  and,  enveloped  in  their  extra  wraps,  they  sat 
silent  in  the  stern  sheets  listening  to  the  monotonous  yet 
ever-varying  tones  of  the  fog-horns  that  the  other  yachts 
were  now  and  again  blowing  in  the  distance,  and  strain- 
ing their  ears  for  the  sound  of  breakers  which  should 
warn  them  of  their  too  close  approach  to  the  shore. 

Bobby  held  the  tiller,  and  peered  out  into  the  impene- 
trable mist  which  blew  past  them  in  ragged  gray  clouds, 
ever  and  anon  looking  up  at  the  little  pennant  on  the 
masthead  and  measuring  its  angle  with  the  boom.  Tins 


was  his  only  guide  as  to  his  course,  and  he  watched  i' 
with  an  anxious  eye. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said  at  last,  "that  those  other 
boats  are  getting  too  far  over  to  the  right.  Some  of  them 
will  lind  themselves  cast  on  Brenton's  Reef  pretty  soon 
if  they  don't  look  out,  with  big  holes  stove  in  their  bot- 
toms. I  tell  you  I  shouldn't  relish  being  wrecked  a  day 
like  this.  There's  a  very  high  sea  on,  and  it  must  be 
breaking'  over  those  rocks  with  terrific  force.  It  would 
be  a  brave  man  who  would  venture  to  rescue  a  boat's 
crew  in  among  those  breakers  in  such  a  fog." 

"Isn't  it  possible  that  we  are  getting  too  far  to  the  left?" 
asked  Jay.  "Some  of  those  bigger  boats  must  have  com- 
passes and  charts,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  be  over  in  that 
direction,  and  we  seem  to  be  getting  farther  and  farther 
away  from  them.  There  doesn't  seem  to  he  a  single  boat 
near  us;  why,  we  haven't  had  to  blow  our  horn  once." 

Bobby  silently  reached  down  and  opened  a  little  locker 
in  the  stern,  pulled  out  a  long  tin  horn,  handed  it  to  Jay, 
shut,  the  locker,  and  continued  to  study  the  pennant  and 
the  course  of  the  little  yacht.  Sometimes  lie  would  look 
over  the  side  and  note  the  direction  that  the  great,  rollers 
were  taking  that  now  lifted  them  high  in  air  and  then 
dropped  them  into  the  deep  trough,  so  deep  that  it  nearly 
took  the  wind  out  of  their  sail. 

"It  all  depends  on  the  wind,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
while,  in  which  Minnie  and  Jay  had  watched  his  face 
anxiously.  "If  the  wind  is  holding-.  I  know  I  am  on 
the  right  course.  If  it  is  shifting,  and.  of  course,  I  can't 
be  sure  that  it  isn't,  I  may  be  steering  the  Mi  unit'  right 
into  Mackerel  Cove.  But  from  the  way  the  sea  is  run- 
ning. I  believe  that  we  are  making  a  bee-line  in  through 
the  narrows;  the  tide  is  with  us,  as  well  as  the  wind, and 
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,    .,    faster  i  lian    n '-    seem.       I. is 
Boom  '  came   tin'  sound   "I    breaki  re  to 

,  lial  ilnl   1    tell  ,\  "'i  '"  exclaimed    I'.ohln.  .     •'  We 

ami  cro  •  close  over 

!6    Dumplings   MUM    he   n^lii 

.  re  anil  I  ilunk  I'll  keep  :\  liit!<-  "IV  tin*  shore  For 

ut,  as  tin.  \\  jinl  seems  i"  be  <l\  ii  a  lui. 

and  it'  it  should  drop  altogether  it  111  iu  iii  drop  11-  righl  on 

the  rocks.1        I',.  .'•'  ^  v  b.-d  ihe  Minui<-  and  stood  OVC11  for  tin- 
opposite  shore. 

o-.il  :"  sudd. 'illy  railed  Minnie.     "  Oon't  von  hear 
,  ,  rs  breaking  .jusl  ahead  of  youi 

"  Y.-s.  indeed."  replied  Bob,  easing  the  sheel  a  nd  si  and 

illg  Olf  bi  \\mdagain.       "Thai   proves  thai    Iain 

riylit.      We  are  right   in  the  narrows  and  al si   home 

"  1  lari;  '."  cried  Jay. 

I'pOOllI  ! 

"  I'.reakers  ahead  '" 

"Oh.   Bobby,  where  are  we  '."  eric'd  Minnie. 

Ready  aliont,"  ejaculated  Hobby,  his  face  pale  in  the 
thick  nnsl  that  no  longer  scurried  by  them,  hut  seemed 
to  settle  down  over  them  like  a  dense  pall  of  cloud. 
"  We're  in  Mackerel  Cove,  children,  hilt  we're  going  to 

i  pj  to  gel  out  of  it." 

Bobby  had  jammed  the  helm  hard  down  as  In.-  spoke, 
and  the  Min  ///'  •  s|,  ,\\  h  responded  in  the  lessening- breeze. 
pointing  her  nose  up  into  the  \\iml.  faltered,  wavered: 
and  then,  her  sail  shaking  to  and  fro  \vilh  great  jerks 
and  slaps  as  the  little  craft  rose  and  fell  on  the  long- 
rollers,  the  Minnie  missed  stays  and  went,  drifting  back- 
ward, backward  on  toward  the  rocky  shore  of  Mackerel 
Cove 

"  Get  out  the  oar,  Jay,  and  pull  her  head  around,"  or- 
dered Bob.  "There's  a  little  wind  left,  and  if  we  can 
only  gel  the  sail  to  draw.  1  think  we  can  beat  out." 

Bob  drew  the  boom  well  inboard,  and  with  his  hand  on 
ihe  tiller  looked  anxiously  at  the  sail  and  at  the  shore. 
toward  which  they  were  drifting  every  niomenl  more  and 
more  perilously  near.  Every  stroke  of  the  long-  oar  in 
.lay's  nervous  irrasp  seemed  to  drive  ihe  sailboat  only 
nearer  to  the  destruction  which,  to  Minnie,  seemed  now 
almost  inevitable.  Further  and  further  around  went  the 
boat's  head,  until  she  was  almost  broadside  to  the  great 
seas  thai  were  breaking-  now  close  under  her  quarter. 
Already  the  gallant  little  craft  was  mounting  ihe  last 
line  of  rollers,  and  another  wave  would  carry  and  dash 
IH-I-  and  all  her  crew  in  the  fierce  cruel  surf  that  crashed 
and  roared  and  swirled  among- the  merciless  rocks  that 
form  Ihe  inhospitable  shore  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
bavs  on  ihe  North  Atlantic  coast.  Many  a  gallant  ves- 
sel has  left  its  bones  to  rot  and  bleach  on  that  rocky 
beach,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  who  has  sailed  in  fog  or 
storm  into  that  long  deceptive  cove  has  never  come  out 
of  it  alive  or  dead. 

The  crew  of  the  Minn  if  knew  well  the  evil  reputation 
of  the  place  in  which  they  were,  and  watched  with  breath- 
less  intensity  the  white  sail  of  their  boat.  Would  it  never 
till:  Yes.  it  bellied  out  at  \-.\-\.  and  I'.ob  eased  oil'  the  sheet 
but  still  the  boat  seemed  to  gain  no  impetus.  Sud- 
denly - 

"The  centreboard!  the  centreboard!"  cried  Minnie; 
and  jumping-  up.  with  both  her  slender  hands  she  pushed 
the  hoard  down  with  a  rush  that  .sent  the  water  gurgling 
up  the  well,  and  at  the  instant  the  black-  no. si'  of  the  ,!//// 

nil'  bewail    to    sllOW  a    ripple    oil    each    side  of    it    as.    with    U 

new    hold  on   the  water,  sin-   b.-u-an   to  move  slowly    but 
surely  ahead. 

A  siirh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  trio.  Minim's 
thoughtful  action  had  come  not  an  inslanl  too  soon.  Bob 
shuddered  as  he  ga/.-d  al  the  danger  they  were  drawing 
away  from.  Already  they  were  in  the  trough  of  the  sea 


that     "as     breaking    and    dashing    on    the    rocks   so   close 
,  ,      fell    pattering  on   the   boat. 

Slouh   the  little  crafl   mounted   the  long  roller,  plunged 

into  the  trough,  and  rose  slowly  again  to  the  top  of  one 

artliev  oil1  shore       Noi  till  then  did   Hob  trust  him- 

self  to    pi 

-    Minnie, "he  said,     you  have  saved  my  life  and  .lay's, 
.,,,,1    better  than  that,  you  have  saved  your  own   life,  and 
ave  laii'jht   me  the  best  lesson   I    ha\e  exer  had  in  all 
my  experience  as  a  sailor.      .Minnie.  1     I  thank  \ou 

\   MI  .-at   sob  interrupted  him.       Minnie   had  sunk  to  the 

U     ,  ockpit,  and.  her    head    buried   in   her  arms. 

ivhich    rested    ..ii     the    seat,    was   crying    as    if    her    heart 

would  break. 

"•There,  .lon'l  cry,  Minnie."  said  .lay.  in  a  soothing 

for  Hob  had  suddenly  to  give  all  his  attention  to 

the  boat,  which  now  had  to  be  put  on  the  other  tack  to 

escape  going  on  the  rocks  e  side  of  the  long  cove. 

This  time  the  Min  nil'  did  not  miss  stays,  hut-went  about 
bravely,  if  still  a  trille  slowly,  and  bore  away  on  another 
leg  of  ihe  /i'jv.ag  line  that  was  carrying  her  out  of  the 
dangerous  ml  de  sac  into  which  a  shifting  wind  and  Bob- 
by's ,1. -termination  to  give  Brenton's  Reef  a  wide  berth 
had  driven  them.  Hut  M  i  nine's  crying  spel  1  did  not  last 
long.  She  had  soon  recovered  from  the  natural  revul- 
sion Ihat  had  followed  the  impulsive  act  that  had  been 
Ihe  means  of  saving  them  all  from  great  danger.  Bobby 
did  not  say  much,  for  lie  felt  greatly  humiliated  to  think 
that  be  should  have  neglected  so  important  a  duty  at  SO 
critical  a  moment,  and  that  it  should  have  been  a  girl 
who  had  detected  his  fatal  omission  and  had  bad  the 
nerve  to  remedy  it.  Then  he  did  not  feel  any  too  proud 
of  his  seamanship  iii  steering-  the  Minnir  into  Mackenl 
(  love  in  the  lirsl  instance.  He  had  set  out  in  the  morn- 
ing in  a  very  cocksure  manner,  boasting-  of  his  ability  to 
vanquish  the  entire  mosquito  fleet  of  Newport,  and  hen- 
in  the  afternoon  he  was  otV  his  course,  miles  away  from 
the  other  boats,  discredited  in  Ihe  eyes  of  his  companions, 
and  exceedingly  disgusted  at  himself. 

However,  as  well  as  circumstances  and  the  state  of  his 
mind  would  permit,  he  humbled  himself  before  his  asso- 
ciates. 

"  Scared  !  Don't  talk  about  your  being  scared,  please!" 
exclaimed  Minnie.  "If  I  hadn't  first  been  scared  to 
death,  I'd  never  have  dared  to  do  anything-  to  the  boat 
when  somebody  else  was  sailing  it.  It  was  because  I 
wasn't  doing  anything  myself  but  just  waiting  to  be 
drowned,  I  couldn't  see  anything  but  that  centreboard 
sticking  up  in  the  air,  and  the  instant  I  realized  it  ought 
to  be  down,  I  could  no  more  have  helped  putting  it  down 
than  I  could  help  crying  like  a  big  baby  right  after." 

"  Well,"  said  Bob,  "all  I  can  sa  \  is  that  the  next  time 
I  get  into  such  a  scrape  I  hope  there'll  be  someone  along 
who  can't  help  getting  me  out  of  it  in  just  some  such 
way." 

Jay  gave  himself  a  shake,  as  if  to  rid  himself  of  a  dread- 
ful nightmare.  "  Hobby,"  said  he.  "don't  blame  your- 
self a  mite.  "We  don't.  It  isn't  born  in  any  of  us  to  be 
perfect,  and  you  have  behaved  like  a  trump  all  the  way 
through,  and  so  has  Minnie,  and  I  have  done  the  best  I 
knew  how  myself.  So  let  us  just  be  thankful  that  we 
have  escaped  this  danger,  and  keep  our  eyes  peeled  that 
we  don't  e-i-1  into  any  more."  And  with  these  words  he 
lifted  the  tin  horn  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  blast  both  loud 
and  strong,  which  was  answered  almost  immediately, 
and  so  near  that  all  three  jumped  nervously  to  their  feet 
and  peered  fearfully  out  into  the  fog. 

The  Miin//i'  was  now.  Hob  judged,  about  at  the  entrance 
to  Mackerel  Cove,  .lay  gave  another  blast  on  the  horn. 
The  reply  came  just  oil'  the  port  bow.  Bob  lulled  the 
Mhinii',  and  just  in  time,  for  instantly  a  great,  white  shape 
loomed  up  in  the  mist  but  a  few  feet  from  them,  yet 
scarcely  discernible.  It  was  the  Foam,  and  at  that  mo- 
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meat,  hut  for  Bobby's  prompt  action,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  culling  its  way  through  the  side  of  his  boat. 

^  fuinn  ahoy  !"  shouted  l!ol>.  as  the  sloop  swept  by 
him  before  the  wind  like  some  great  ghost  of  a,  boat. 
"  Where  are  you  bound?'' 

"Bound  home.  Where  are  you  going;?"  answered  .loe 
I  I  a /a  rcl. 

"No,  you're  not;  you're  going  straight  into  Mackerel 
(  Ipve!"  s'houted  Bob.  "We  nearly  went  ashore.  (..'nine 
liin-lc .'''  he  fairly  yelled,  for  already  the  white  .sloop  was 
out  of  sight. 

"  You  bet!  We're  coming."  Joe  Hazard's  voice  floated 
back  to  them  from  the  distance  as  Bobby  put  the  Minnie 
again  upon  her  course. 

"That  was  another  narrow  escape,"  remarked  Jay,  as 
he  blew  again  oil  the  horn.  "  I  guess  I'd  better  keep 
this  up."  And  he  blew  again  and  again. 

Now  and  then  an  answering  blast  would  be  heard,  but 
nothing-  came  within  sight,  and  at  lash  Bobby  said. 
"Well,  I'm  going  to  risk  it  again.  I  feel  sure  that  we 
must  have  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  and  I'm  going 
to  try  for  the  narrows  again."  80  saying,  he  loosened 
the  sheet,  and  sailing  free  he  aimed  for  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  direction  of  Fort  Adams. 

Suddenly,  almost  dead  aslern,  came  the  answering 
blast  of  a  horn,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  Bobby  saw 
another  shadowy  form  of  a  boat  —  a  trig  little  jib-and- 
mainsail  rig,  well  loaded,  and  at  the  helm  a  brow  n  beard- 
ed man  in  a  sou'wester  and  oilers. 

"  That  you,  Bobby?  'Ho'"  came  a  deep  cheery  voice. 

"  Yes.  Captain  Chester, "  answered  Bobby.  "Where 
are  you  going.'" 

"Goin'  home;  better  come  "long,"  suggested  Captain 
Chester,  and  Bobby,  nothing  loath,  altered  his  course,  and 
stood  alongside  the  Bonita,  which  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  ablest  fishing-boats  in  Xarragansett  Bay. 

"So  am  I  going  home,"  said  Bobby. 

"Yes,  y'  are  now, "-remarked  the  Bonita  s  skipper; 
"but  ye  was  a-goin'  right  inter  Mack'ril  Cove." 

"No,  I  wasn't,"  protested  Bobby.  "I've  just  come 
out  of  there." 

"That's  like  enough,"  returned  Captain  Chester,  "  but 
you  was  just  a-goiu'  back  agin.  It's  an  easy  enough 
thing  to  do  if  ye  don't  know  yer  way  round  with  yer 
eyes  shet.  That's  what  makes  th'  <>!'  cove  such  a  bad 
place — the  way  the  wind  draws  round  the  p'int.  Fool  ye 
every  time  'f  ye  don't  know.  What  ye  doin'  out  here, 
anyhow?"  he  inquired. 

"It's  a  race,"  answered  Bobby. 

"Oh,  sure  'nough  !"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  roar  of 
laughter,  as  he  dropped  his  peak.  "  Waal.  Bobby.  I  don't 
say  as  I  c'n  make  ye  win  it,  but  I  c'n  show  ye  the  way 
in,  an'  I  guess  that'll  do  very  well  f'er  ye  to-day." 

The  three  young  mariners  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  oil 
the  spot  for  the  Captain's  magnanimous  offer,  and  ac- 
cepted it  unanimously. 

Fogs  were  as  nothing  to  that  experienced  navigator, 
who  seemed  to  know  just  how  and  where  to  steer,  and 
keeping  always  near  the  Minnie,  he  soon  led  them  past  the 
Dumplings  and  Fort  Adams,  round  the  point,  past  Lime 
Rock  light,  and  right  into  the  harbor. 

''Waal,  I  guess  ye're  safe  now,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Good-by.  Going  right  inter  the  dock?" 

"No,  sir!"  replied  Bobby.  "Not  till  I  finish  the 
race!" 

"Hope  ye  may  win  it,"  was  the  Captain's  comment, 
as  he  stood  away  for  his  anchorage;  and  the  Minnie,  now 
she  was  in  home  waters,  kept  011  for  where  it  had  left  the 
judges'  boat  in  the  morning. 

"Phantom  ahoy!"  shouted  Bobby,  as  the  Minnie  pass- 
ed under  her  stern. 

"What  boat's  that  —  the  Minnie  /"  said  one  of  the 
judges,  looking  at  his  watch,  as  the  little  craft  came  about 


under  her  lee.  "  Well,  Bobby,  you've  saved  your  baron 
this  time  by  just  eight  seconds.  Eight  seconds  more,  a  ml 
your  time  limitation  of  seven  hours  would  have  expired  ; 
and,  by-lhe-way,  Hobby,  you're  the  only  boat  in  any  class 
to  finish  within  the  limit.  Congratulations,  my  boy. 
The  Miiinic'n  won  the  race!" 

Bobby  got  the  prize  cup,  and  the  Minnie  got  a  new 
racing  sail  and  a  new  set  of  silk  colors.  The  Minnie  won 
many  a  race  afterward  in  her  new  rig.  but  she  lost  many 
a  one  which  might  have  been  won  hy  taking  daring  and 
dangerous  chances.  For  Bobby  never  forgot.  Hie  lesson 
lie  learned  that  foggy  August  day,  and  to-day,  if  Mrs. 
Robert  Shafter,  formerly  Miss  Minnie  Riploy.  \\ishes  to 
warn  her  husband  against  what  she  may  consider  any 
rash  or  unconsidered  venture  on  his  part,  she  has  simply 
to  remind  him  of  that  eventful  day,  and  how  Minnie 
proved  a  mascot. 


VACATION-TIME. 

BY  JIAKUAUET   E    SAN<"iSTEB. 
ri^llK  grammars   and   (lie  spellers, 
-*-     Tin.1  pencils  anil   (lie   slales. 
The  luniks  that  Imlil  tin1  fractions 

Anil  the   books  that   tell   the  dates, 
The  crayons  and  the  blackboards 

And   the    maps   upon    thr    wall, 
MuM    all  be  glad   together. 

For  thoy   won't    l>r   nseil   till  tall. 

They've   had   to  work   like   heavers 

To  help   I  he  children   learn  , 
Ami   if  they   want  a  little  rest, 

It   surely   is  their  turn. 
They  shut  their  leaves  with  pleasure. 

The  dear  old  lesson   books. 
And   the   crayons  and    (lie   Idaekliourils 

1'nt  tin   delighted  looks. 

So.  children,  just    reinciulier. 

When  yon   art  gone   away. 
Your  poor  old  slates  and  pencils 

Are  keeping  holiday. 
The   grammars  and   the  spellers 

Are  as  proud  as  proud  can  be 
When  the  boys  forsake  tlie  school-room, 

And  the  teacher  turus  the  key. 


MAKING  AETIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 

IN  France,  the  country  where  idleness  is  unknown, 
there  are  many  graceful  accomplishments  and  merry 
games  that  are  rarely  heard  of  among  us.  Some  of  I  hem 
seem  to  depend  on  French  skies  for  their  brightness,  but 
others  invite  transplanting,  and  are  attractive  wherever 
tried. 

Among  the  most  fascinating  of  these  little  home  arts  is 
that  of  making  flowers.  Our  girls  already  make  the  big 
fragile  things  of  tissue-paper,  but  young  girls  in  France 
know  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  make  the  more 
substantial  cloth  flowers  such  as  we  buy  at  the  milliner's. 
A  touch  of  individual  taste  gives  them  far  more  grace 
than  those  of  the  tradespeople,  and  they  may  be  used  in 
a  hundred  pretty  ways  as  decorations. 

The  tiny  shops  where  one  can  buy  rose  petals  by  the 
dozen  are  to  he  found  in  the  French  quarter  south  of 
Washington  Square,  New  York.  You  can  find  them 
in  other  cities  also.  A  dollar  properly  spent  there 
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•d  ilic  forager  \vitli  imp  or  simple  work 

rial  of  ;i  flower  show. 

A*  ilie  petals  are  cul  oul   for  \ou.a.nd  ''"'  "ire  stems 
may  be  had  already  wrapped  in  given  and  attached  to  the 
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hear!  ul'  whatever  (lower  you  choose,  il  is  possible  for 
amateurs  lo  make  almost  all  flowers:  lint  marguerites 
anil  uilil  roses  M  re  perhaps  tin-  easiest  to  begin  \villi. 

A  strong  |ia>l''  IN  needed  first.  To  make  il.  dissolve  in 
a  Cupful  of  uater  ti'ii  cents'  \vorlli  of  gum-arabic  (you 
may  have  to  break  into  another  dollar  for  iti.  Into  this 
stir  carefully  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  making  a  Mnootli 
thick  paste  winch  requires  no  boiling,  improves  with  age, 
anil  i*  good  for  many  things  besides  [lowers. 

Tlie  other  requisites  are  a  gall ll'er  iron,  which  is  to  he 
heated  like  curling-tongs,  a  plump  ])iii-ciishioii,  a  pair  of 
pliers,  a  rnlilx  r  hloek.  and  a  spool  of  threadlike  wire. 

Marguerites  mv  bought  in  three  parts— '.he  petals,  the 
heart,  and  the  given  "  sprays."  or  "etoiles,"  as  the  calyx 
is  technically  called.  For  a  single  marguerite  take  one 
ring  of  petals,  and  fold  each  petal  lengthwise,  pinching  it 
between  the  fingers  or  the  pliers  to  give  it  the  creased 
ctl'eet  of  nature.  Then  put  a  little  paste  on  the  stem  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  thread  the  wheel  of  petals  on 
by  the  hole  in  ii>  centre.  1'ress  il  against  the  paste,  add 
paste  to  its  base,  and  slip  on  the  etoile,  which  needs  no 
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creasing.  Tliis  Mulshes  the  marguerite,  hut  if  \(  looks 
stiff,  the  petals  may  be  bent  or  twisted  a  little  with  the 
pliers. 

If  you  wish  a  double  daisy,  use   tuo  en-  three  rows  of 
petals.       Several    rows   that    have   been    laid   on    the   pin- 


cM-.hi.in   .-Hid    hollowed   out    by   a   circling    motion   of   th 
heated   uau  Her  iron  malce  ipiite  M   preventable  ch  r\  sailthe- 
iniini.      The    ellecl     ma\     lie    i  1 1  c  re;  i  ^ed    by    snipping    the 
petals   into  irregular  lengths,  and  curling  I  he  outer  ones 
a\\a\    from    the    heart    \\ith    I  he    pliers         I'.ul    aschr\san- 

i  hem  ii  ms  i; TOU  ju.st  as  abundantly  as  daisies  in  the  simps, 
there  is  no  obji'ei  in  using  one  for  the  other,  unless  to 
exercise  one's  ingenuity. 

[Vials  and  hearts  for  buds  come  in  smaller  siy.es.  The 
(dosed  buds  are  madi  by  simply  gathering  up  the  petals 
Ix-lweeii  the  lingers  and  pressing  them  about,  the  heart. 
The  otoilc  is  pasted  up  closely  about  them. 

The  shops  that  keep  [lower  materials  do  not  sell  foli 
age,  hill  Ibe  leaf  makers  are  in  other  liltle  shops  near  by, 
and  whimsical  variations  on  nature  are  often  played  in 
the  combination  of  leaf  and  [lower.  Even  if  you  wish  to 
be  a  faithful  copyist,  your  more  imaginative  dealer  may 
insist  on  your  buying  dandelion  leaves  to  grace,  your 
daisy  stems.  Your  foliage -dealer  knows  more  about 
grafting  than  any  horticulturist.  The  leaves  are  ready 
for  binding  to  the  flowers  with  your  tine  wire. 

K'o-e  neials  may  be  bought  in  rings  or  apart.  The  rings 
are  simplest  for  making  a  wild  rose  if  yon  do  not  object 
to  having  six  petals  where  nature  "  loves  the  number 
live."  Whether  ring  or  single  petals  are  used,  each  petal 
is  gaiill'ered  on  the  pin-cushion.  Then,  if  you  are  mak- 
ing a  double  rose,  the  inner  petals,  which  need  to  be 
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crumpled,  are  placed  on  the  rubber  block  and  creased  and 
wrinkled  lengthwise  toward  the  heart  with  the  points  of 
the  pliers.  The  edges  of  all  the  petals  should  be  more  or 
less  curved  by  taking  them  between  the  pjiers.  and  curl- 
ing them  as  you  uould  with  the  blade  of  a'knife. 

If  you  are  using  the  ring  of  petals  for  a  single  rose,  go 
on  as  with  the  marguerite,  but  if  you  are  using  separate 
petals,  paste  them  one  at  a  time  about  the  heart,  making 
the  rose  as  double  or  single,  open  or  closed,  as  you  please. 
The  calyx,  or  "  ariegne,"  corresponding  to  the  ('-toile  of 
the  marguerite,  is  gauffered  and  pasted  to  the  base  of  the 
petals;  then  the  little  green  cup  or  calice  is  slipped  on  to 
finish  all. 

The  green  rubber  tubes  which  cover  the  stems  of  the. 
besl  artilieial  roses  are  pulled  on  at  the  last  up  to  the  base 
of  the  calice;  they  increase  the  expense,  but  add  infinitelv 
to  the  grace  of  the  ilower. 

li  you  have  found  this  outline  clear  enough  to  help 
\on  make  a  handful  of  blossoms,  you  mav  crown  the 
flower-maker's  tendency  to  queer  combinations  by  push- 
in-  the  slender  swaying  stems  into  a  potato.  If  they 
are  planted  a  little  apart,  so  that  they  swing  free  and  do 
not  crush  one  another,  this  holds  them  better  than  any- 
thing else  while  they  dry.  The  potato  may  be  put  bul'b- 
ike  into  any  decorative  vase,  and  some  one  "is  sure  to  say, 
"  I  thought  thev  were  real !'' 
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ABOUT    P,l!ID(iKS. 

VERY  boy  who  reads  LVsar's  history  of  the  Gallic 
VJ  \v;ir  remembers  longer  than  any  other  part  of  it,  ex- 
•  •c|)t.  tin-  lirst  sentence,  tlie  description  of  the  bridge 
which  tliis  great  General  built  across  the  Rhine  during 
his  campaign  against  the  Germans.  This  description  is  so 
hard  reading  for  the  average  boy.  who  spells  it  out  with 
I  lie  help  of  a  Latin  dictionary,  that  the  bridge  is  one  of 
the  best  known  that  was  ever  built,  though  it  was  finished 
out  of  tree  trunks  in  a  few  days,  and  lasted  not  much 
longer  than  it  was  building.  Qesar's  work  of  logs  would 
seem  a  very  simple  affair  in  these  days  of  steel  suspension 
and  cantilever  bridges,  though  most  of  the  bridges  of  the 
world  have  been  built  oil  much  the  same  pattern  as  his. 
That  is  to  say,  supports  usually  have  been  sunk  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  timbers  or  stone  arches  have 
rested  on  them.  Suspension  and  cantilever  bridges  are 
very  different.  In  the  first  the  bridge  is  hung  between 
tall  towers  by  means  of  cables  anchored  at  the  shore  and 
passing  over  the  tops  of  the  towers,  which  stand  on  the 
banks.  You  can  make  a  very  good  suspension-bridge  in 
your  back  yard  out  of  two  stunt  posts,  a  hammock',  and 
ropes  to  stretch  over  the  tops  of  the  posts  and  fasten  ID 
the  fences. 

A  cantilever  is  another  ingenious  way  of  bridging  a 
stream  in  wliich  it  is  not  desirable  to  build  piers,  either 
because  the  banks  are  too  high  and  the  stream  too  rapid, 
as  at  Niagara,  or  because  too  many  piers  in  the  stream 
would  be  in  the  way  of  boats,  as  at  Poughkeepsie,  where 
a  fine  cantilever-bridge  crosses  the  Hudson  many  feet 
above  it.  You  can  make  a  small  cantilever-bridge  out 
of  two  stout  planks,  each  reaching  part  way  across  a 
brook.  If  you  load  the  shore  ends  heavily  with  stones, 
the  other  ends,  which  meet  over  the  middle  of  the  brook, 
will  hold  up  your  weight.  There  is  a  fine  cantilever- 
bridge  at  Niagara,  and  there  are  others  in  this  country; 
but  most  of  the  great  ones  are  in  Europe,  while  the 
longest  suspension  bridges  are  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  new  bridges  is  the  Tower 
Bridge  over  the  Thames  in  London,  which  was  formally 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  June  30th,  and  which 
is  shown  in  the  pictures  on  this  page.  This  bridge  has 
been  eight  years  in  building,  is  ',140  feet  long,  and  has 
cost  five  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  surface  of  the 
Thames  is  not  far  below  the  street  level,  and  the  river  is 
filled 'with  boats  which  must  pass  up  and  down.  To 
build  the  bridge  so  high  that  boats  could  sail  under 
it  would  mean  beginning  its  approaches  far  back  from 
the  river,  and  running  them  up  with  a  steep  grade.  The 
usual  draw-bridge,  in  which  the  central  part  turns  half 
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way  round  to  allow  vessels  to  pass,  would  mean  no  bridge 
at  all  during  a  great  part  of  the  time,  as  the  Thames  at 
this  point  is  a  very  busy  river.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  build  a  new  kind  of  bridge,  with  a  carriage  road  which 
folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  boats  are  passing,  and  a 
foot-bridge  135  feet  in  the  air.  which  can  be  crossed  at  all 
times  by  the  use  of  elevators  in  the  tall  towers  at  either 
end  of  the  structure.  It  is  this  walk  in  mid-air,  reached 
by  elevators,  which  makes  the  Tower  Bridge  different 
from  all  other  great  bridges  in  the  world. 

The  carriageway,  which  is  21)  feet  above  the  river,  is 
built  on  the  plan  of  a  seesaw,  or  of  a  cantilever,  which, 
instead  of  remaining  solid  all  the  time,  allows  the  short 
and  heavily  weighted  shore  end  to  drop  down  into  a 
chamber,  and  so  tilt  up  the  long  end  over  the  water.  In 
the  new  London  bridge  the  short  end  of  the  cantilever 
is  hidden  in  the  tower,  where  it  moves  up  and  down  with- 
out being-  seen,  while  the  two  halves  of  the  bridge  proper 
lip  up  their  hundred  feet  of  length  until  they  rest  up- 
right against  the  towers.  These  two  ends  arc  called  bas- 
cules, and  they  are  patterned  after  little  bridges  which 
are  common  across  the  canals  of  Holland.  The  Dutch 
bridges  are  made  from  wooden  beams  resting  like  see- 
saw planks  across  the  tops  of  posts,  and  the  shore  ends 
are  pulled  down  with  chains  to  lift  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  for  boats  to  pass  under.  The  Tower  Bridge  is 
built  of  steel,  and  cost  as  much,  probably,  as  all  the 
wooden  bridges  in  Holland  put  together,  but  it  is  very 
much  like  them,  nevertheless. 

The  Tower  Bridge  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  recent 
bridges  in  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  longest.  The  fine  new  cantilever  railway  bridge 
across  Ihe  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland  is  one  and  a  half 
miles  long.  It  was  begun  in  1883,  and  was  finished  four 
years  ago.  It  cost  $16,000,000,  or  three  times  as  much  as 
its  London  rival,  and  more  than  50,000  tons  of  steel  were 
used  in  its  construction.  The  height  of  the  cantilever 
piers  on  which  the  bridge  is  balanced,  like  a  ruler  on  an 
ink-well,  is  209  feet.  This  bridge  is  rightly  called  one  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  steel  construction  in  the  world. 

In  America  the  most  important  bridge  is  the  beautiful 
one  suspended  135  feet  in  the  air  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  It  is  5989  feet  long,  and  85  feet  wide,  while 
the  distance  between  the  towers,  which  rise  276  feet  high 
on  either  bank  of  the  East  River,  is  1595  feet,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  great  bridge 
was  begun  in  May,  1870,  and  opened  in  May,  1883.  It 
cost  $15,000,000  to  construct.  The  weight  of  its  great 
cables  and  the  bridge  slung  from  them  is  6470  tons, 
and  the  bridge  is  built  to  carry  a  load  weighing  1740 
tons.  It  probably  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  East 
River  bridge  will  be  surpassed  either  in  size  or  beauty, 
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though  n  '"H  :  '         passed  Co 

:in\  iii  construe!  :i  bridge  across  the  Hudson  ;ii  New 
be   more   than    two    miles   long,  wide 
enough  for  six  railway  trains  to  cross  abreast,  and  > 
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1)  l(  'Tl  '  1!K  a  "loom;,    dclile    leading    til  a    heiu'lil    Of  6700 
feet,  s\\r] it  I iy  Alpine  storms  inn!  avalanches     Along 
precipices    thai   hugged    this    mountain    side    like  a   mere 
id,  and   where  sure-footed  mules  sometimes  plunged 

ml,,    the    blacll    gulfs    below,   the    soldiers    tiled    ahum    nul 
only   burdened    uilli    musket    ami    knapsack,  bul    carrying 
in    aililitioii     live  days'  rations  and    a    weight    of  aniiniini 
lion        ll    was   part   of  I  lie   army  which    Napoleon    liad   or 
ileivil    |<>    mareli   across   Ilie    Alps    into  Austrian    territory 
After    Llie  deep   delile    of   \'ia     Mala    had   Keen    passed,  the 
road  passed  through  tlie  valley  of  Ilie  Thams,  Ilien  \vonnd 
U]i   the  cold  dill's  of  La   1,'allla.  passing  over  the  very  peak 

of  the  mountain,  nearly  7000  feel  above  the  level  of  the 
sea 

A  succession  of  snow  storms  had  so  blocked  up  the 
path  that  a  single  man  would  not  have  made  the  at 

(einpt  to  penetrate  where  ( Jeneral  Macdonald proposed  to 
cai'r\  his  armv.  The  guides  were  sent  on  in  advance  to 

thrust  loii'.:'  poles  in  the  snow  so  as  to  indicate  the  road. 
while  behind  them  strong  relays  of  infantrymen  wielding 
shovels  cleared  the-  path.  Following  these  workmen 
eaiip-  the  cavalry  on  I  heir  powerful  horses  to  beat  down 
the  track  an  1  make  belle.1  walking  for  the  foot -soldiers. 

Suddenh  a  low  moaning  was  heard.,  then  it  grew 
louder,  and  the  nexl  moment  the  wind  swept  a  cloud  of 
snow  through  Ilie  delile,  wrapping  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  in  its  folds.  The  soldiers  crouched,  listening  to 
the  tempest  |  hat  ro.ired  about  them,  threatening  to  loosen 
the  rocks  uliidi  overhung'  their  heads. 

. \fier  a  time  the  wind  died  away  moaning  through  the 
gorge  lidou  .  the  snow-cloud  settled,  and  a  beam  of  sun 
light  slioi  across  the  cheerless  canon. 

"Beat  the  advance,  Petit  Tambour,"  said  a  lull  soldier 
riding a  ]iowerful  horse  just  in  Ilie  real1  of  (he  cavalry  . 

•Oui.inon  (general,"  responded  little  Pierre  ( iiroux. 
raising  his  drumstick  to  his  cap;  then,  stepping1  on  a  hil- 
lock ol'diil'ied  snow,  he  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  wild 
pass  with  the  lively  rattle  of  his  drum.  A  moment  later 
the  soldiers  were  again  in  motion,  the  guides  plodding 
through  the  increased  depths  to  place  their  sentinel 
poles. 

The  bis  soldier  who  had  first  spoken  was  ( ieneral  Kli- 
enne  .lacipies  Joseph  Alexandre  Maedunald,  one  of  the 
bravest  ,,f  Napoleon's  ollicers. 

As  the  little  twelve  year  old  drummer  walked  proudlv 
along  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  commander,  beating 
away  as  merrily  as  though  he  were  passing  in  review  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  through  the  gayly  decorated 
streets  of  Paris  on  a  fete  day,  he  would  occasionally,  at  a 
word  from  hid  General,  change  the  tattoo  of  the  march 
for  the  quicker  rolling  of  the  charge  when  an  unusually 
steep  or  dangerous  pass  was  encountered. 

Suddenly  a  white  shape   was  seen    bounding  down   the 
'  if  the  mounlai  n. 

An  avalanche!"  cried  the  guide-,;  but  before  the  cry 
of  alarm  and  warning  could  be  passed  along,  it  leaped 
ai  rOSS  the  path  and  swept  on  into  the  gulf  below,  carrv 
mg  thirty  of  the  Iroopcrs  and  their  horses  with  it.  For  a 
moment  the  dark  forms  of  animals  and  men  were  out- 
lined in  the  air.  then  they  disappeared. 

"When  the  rush  was  passed,  a  cry  was  raised:  "Pierre1 
Pierre!  Where  is  the  little  drummer  Pierre: 

Inquiry  was  made  from    rank  to  rani;,  the  cavalrvmen 


Searched  among  their  horses,  and  the  shovellers  frantic 
allv  probed  several  snow  slides  that  had  accompanied  the 
avalanche  and  Mocked  up  the  path  near  where  the 
bright  e\ed  ha  pp  v  sold  icr  hi  iy  had  been  last  Seen.  Then, 
a  the  hard)  veterans  reali/ed  his  fate,  tears  started  to 
t  heir  e\  es 

All  at  once,  far  beb.w  ill  the  shadows  of  the  dill', 
sounded  the  faint  roll  of  a  drum. 

"lie's  alive!  Our  1'ierre's  alive!"  Cl'ied  the  excited 
soldiers,  as  they  crepl  to  the  edge  of  the  dill's  and  tried  to 
see  into  the  gloom. 

1  Silence!"  said  ihe  (ieneral.  moving  forward  to  the 
precipice  and  throwing  himself  down  so  thai  his  head 

overhung   the    ledge.        lie   lisle 1    for  a    moment    to   the 

tapping  of  the  drum  that  came  up  out  of  the  darkness. 
Then  he  directed  a  soldier  to  send  a  company  of  grena- 
diers lo  him  with  long  ropes.  After  ordering  the  men 
near  him  to  fall  hack  so  as  lo  lie  out  of  the  way  of  those 
emploved.  Macdonald  threw  otf  his  military  cloak.  Guess- 
ing 1 1  is  purpose,  the  soldiers  swarmed  about  their  General, 
begging  him  not  to  risk  his  life,  bnl  to  permit  any  one  of 
Iliem  to  undertake  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  rescue. 

"Peace."  cried  the  brave  Macdonald.  "My  soldiers 
are  ni\  children,  and  where  is  the  father  who  would  not 
risk  his  own  life  to  save  his  son  f"  And  his  men  were 
obliged  lo  obey  in  silence. 

Adjusting  himself  in  a  loop  made  in  one  end  of  the 
rope,  the  General  gave  directions  to  the  grenadiers  about 
to  lower  him,  then  swung  himself  oil'  the  dizzy  height. 

Now  that  hi1  is  not  there  to  nold  them  in  subjection 
with  the  mere  Hash  of  his  eye,  the  a  nxious  soldiers  made 
then1  \vay  lo  Ihe  edge  of  the  rocky  shelf  and  watched  him 
swinging  in  mid-air  below  them 

hown  and  down  the  soldier  sank,  and  soon  he  was 
completely  out  of  sight.  Still  the  rope  ran  out  through 
the  strong  hands  of  the  grenadiers,  and  still  the  sound 
of  the  charge  Moated  up  from  below.  Twice  the  line  was 
slopped  for  a  feu  moments  in  order  to  have  new  lengths 
added  to  it.  and  then,  when  the  General  had  been  com- 
pletely swallowed  by  the  darkness,  and  when  the  end 
of  their  last  length  of  rope  was  almost  reached,  the  grena- 
diers began  lo  cast  anxious  glances  at  one  another.  Sud- 
denly the  strain  upon  the  line  ceased,  and  they  knew  that 
.Macdonald  had  reached  the  end  of  his  journey. 

The  sound  of  the  drum  had  ceased.  "Has  he  found 
him?"  "  Is  he  much  hurt.'"  "  How  came  it  that  he  escaped 
being  dashed  to  pieces  after  that  frightful  fall?"  were 
some  of  the  questions  that  the  soldiers  whispered  while 
they  wailed,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  ledge,  watching 
the  spot  where  the  rope  melted  into  the  gloom. 

Then  there  came  three  jerks  upon  the  line,  the  signal 
agreed  upon.  The  next  instant  strong  arms  were  rapidly 
hauling  in  the  rope  lo  the  buz/ing  accompaniment  of  the 
excited  soldiers.  Twisting  and  wriggling,  the  line  crept 
over  the  edge  and  coiled  itself  in  an  undulating  mass  be- 
hind the  workers. 

All  at  once  a  confused  shape  came  out  of  the  shadow, 
mounting  higher  and  higher. 

"  Has  he  the  boy  i  Can  you  see  anything  of  the  child?" 
they  called  from  group  to  group.  Hut  the  early  twilight 
of  the  winter  afternoon  added  to  the  natural  darkness, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  heroic  soldier  had  been  lifted  close 
up  to  the  edge  that  the  little  drummer  was  seen  clinging 
to  the  neck  of  his  General,  who  had  bound  him  to  his 
bade  with  the  leather  sling  that  once  supported  his  drum. 

When  the  two  were  dragged  to  safety  away  from  tin- 
edge,  such  a  shout  of  joy  rolled  through  the  pass  and 
over  the  snow-clad  .summit  that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
Austrians  might  be  able  to  hear  it. 

The  (.ieneral  had  found  poor  little  Pierre  in  a  great 
drift  of  yielding  snow  where  he  had  fallen,  and  to  which 
he  owed  his  life.  Around  him  in  various  directions,  more 
or  less  buried  under  the  white  canopy,  were  the  dead 
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bodies  of  tlie  troopers.  When  Macdonald  reached  the  lad 
his  drum-sticks'  had  fallen  from  his  hands,  and  he  was 
sinking  into  a  deadly  sleep  under  the  influence  of  the  cold. 

As  the  General  and  his  officers  chafed  the  unconscious 
form  of  the  drummer  hoy,  the  artillerymen  broke  up  an 
ammunition  box  and  started  a  fire  near  tlirir  chief,  and 
Pierre  soon  opened  his  eyes,  and  tixed  them  with  a  look 
of  gratitude  and  devotion  upon  the  one  who  bent  so  ten- 
derly above  him:  then  a  smile  crossed  his  face  as  he 
murmured, 

"We've  been  under  fire  and  sno\v  together,  my  gen- 
eral :" 

''Yes,  my  child,"  replied  Macdonald:  "and  nothing 
but  death  shall  ever  part  us  now." 

Years  after  that,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Wagram,  where 
Napoleon  desperately  struggled,  and  upon  the  issue  of 
which  battle  rested  the  fate  of  his  empire  and  his  crown. 
Pierre  Giroux,  grown  to  be  a  gallant  aide-de-camp  to  his 
beloved  General,  took  at  Macclonald's  side  the  frightful 
baptism  of  shot  and  shell  that  ploughed  through  the 
ranks  of  the  French  as  they  swept  forward  to  pierce  the 
Austrian  centre,  carrying  with  it  the  destiny  of  the  Em- 
peror. And  when,  with  seven  hundred  men.  all  that 
was  left  of  the  mighty  column  of  sixteen  thousand  vet- 
erans with  which  he  had  commenced  the  charge,  Mac- 
donald hurled  himself  upon  the  masses  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  drove  them  into  a  retreat,  Pierre  uept  for 
very  joy,  because  he  realized  that  /i/.s*  General  had  saved 
France  and  Napoleon,  and  that  all  the  world  would 
know  it. 
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AY,  Uncle  John."  cried  Tom  Turner,  rushing  half 
out  of  breath  into  the  library,  "  we've  got  the  so- 
ciety started,  and  the  fellows  have  elected  me  president!'1 

"Good  for  you,  my  boy!"  said  Uncle  John,  taking  off 
his  glasses,  pinching  his  eyes  as  if  to  get  the  bookish 
thought  out  of  them  so  that  he  might  take  a  good  look 
into  the  fine  face  of  the  lad.  "  I  congratulate  yon,  Tom: 
for  if  the  boys  think  well  of  you  it  is  probable  that  men 
will  too  by-tind-by." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  Tom,  "  f  or  I  do  want  to  amount 
to  something  when  I  am  a  man;  and  I  don't  believe  that 
half  of  the  fellows  around  here  will  know  enough  to 
earn  their  sole-leather.'' 

Tom  was  a  nice  boy,  but  a  little  conceited,  and  de- 
cidedly pushy.  His  uncle  knew  the  lad's  failing.  He 
drew  him  to  his  side — always  a  soft  side  for  Tom. 

"So  you  are  Mr.  President.  Did  you  ever  think  of 
being  your  own  president,  my  boy?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Tom,  trying  to  read 
the  quizzical  look  in  his  uncle's  face. 

"What  does  president  mean?  What  does  he  do, 
Tom?" 

"Why,  he  keeps  order  according  to  the  rules;  and  if 
the  fellows  don't  speak  to  the  point  he  stops  them  right 
off;  at  least  that's  what  I  am  going  to  do.  See,  here  is 
our  constitution  and  by-laws." 

"They  look  like  good  ones,"  said  Uncle  John,  glan- 
cing over  the  well-written  pages.  "Now  you  see  what  I 
mean  by  being  president  to  yourself.  Get  up  a  consti- 
tution of  the  best  sort  of  principles,  make  out  a  by-law 
list  of  the  best  things  you  ought  to  do  day  by  day,  and 
then  make  yourself  stick  to  them.  Never  let  yourself 
get  out  of  order.  I  want  you  to  learn  how  to  moderate 
yourself.  You  know  some  societies  call  their  presidents 
moderators — a  good  name.  By-the-way,  I  was  just  read- 
ing something  in  the  paper  about  Admiral  Benham  which 
illustrates  what  I  want  to  say.  You  remember  that  he 
threatened  to  fire  on  Da  Gama's  ships  a  few  months  ago 
down  in  the  harbor  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Some  naval 


otlicers  were  discussing  the  wisdom  of  doing  that,  when 
one  of  them  spoke  up:  'Let  old  Benham  alone.  You 
can  trust  him  to  do  the  right  thing  every  time;  for  you 
kno"w  he  is  such  a  moderate  norl  of  IIK/II."  I  suppose 
the  officer  meant  that  lien  bam  was  a  man  who  could 
use  moderation;  didn't  get  rattled  nor  unduly  mad;  com 
mauds  himself  as  well  as  he  commands  his  ship:  was 
his  own  moderator,  his  own  Mr.  President." 

"  I  see."  said  Tom.  "  Benham  is  a  brick.  We  decided 
that  in  the  old  debating  society  out  of  which  we  made 
the  new  one;  for  we  discussed  the  war  in  Brazil." 

"By-the-way,  Tom,  I  overheard  you  debating  with 
Bob  King  the  other  day." 

"Yes,  and  didn't  I  floor  him  nicely?  He  can't  debate 
worth  shucks.  I  never  heard  such  awfully  lame  argu- 
ing." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Tom,  that  Bob  had  the  worst  of  the 
argument.  He  had  hold  of  the  poorer  end  of  the  stick; 
the  facts  were  with  you  rather  than  with  him.  But, 
Tom"-  and  Uncle  John  put  his  arm  about  the  boy  and 
gave  him  a  gentle  tickle  in  the  ribs,  a,  way  he  had  when 
he  was  about  to  say  something-  that  the  boy  would  not 
like;  as  Tom  said,  it  was  putting  on  a  poultice  before  he 
made  the  cut,  but  he  didn't  wince — "  yes.  Tom,  you  had 
tbe  best  of  the  argument,  but  you  didn't  get  the  best  of 
Bob." 

"How  could  that  lie  if  I  got  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment '" 

''Why,  because  \  on  didn't  make  Bob  see  that  you  had 
the  better  side;  you  didn't  convince  your  opponent." 

"That's  because  be  is  such  a  dunderhead,"  said  Tom, 
contemptuously.  "He  couldn't  see  the  points  though 
the\  struck  him  like  forked  lightning." 

"No,  Tom;  it  was  rather  because  you  blunted  your 
points  as  fast  as  you  made  them  by  driving  them  at  Bob 
so  viciously.  You  stirred  up  all  his  stubbornness.  He 
thought  you  were  immoderate  and  Irving  to  bulldo/.c 
him  by  your  vehemence.  If  you  hadn't  got  mad  with 
him,  and  had  quietly  stated  your  side,  he  would  have 
said  you  were  right,  and  have  learned  to  take  stock  in 
you  as  a  superior  fellow." 

Tom  looked  a  little  miffed  ;  but  bis  uncle's  hearty  laugh 
and  another  loving  dig  in  the  ribs  restored  his  good  nature. 

"I  see,"  said  Tom.  "  what  you  are  driving  at.  I  will 
try  to  keep  myself  in  order." 

I  know  you  will,  my  boy;  and  then  3*011  will  make 
a  good  president  of  the  club." 

"Thank  you,  uncle,"  said  the  lad  as  he  slipped  away. 
There  was  just  a  little  impatience  in  the  way  he  said 
this,  like  that  of  a  young  colt  who  tosses  his  mane  before 
he  gets  down  to  his  regular  paces. 


A   STEATEGIC    MOVEMENT. 

rilllE  buys  \\iin  arc  lirought  up  under  a  military  system  cer- 
-L  tainly  learn  tlie  art  of  strategy.  This  was  well  illustrated 
in  Prussia  some  years  ago  in  tlie  following  manner: 

The  receptions  of  a  certain  Prussian  general's  wife  were  for 
some  reason  uncongenial  to  the  youths  under  his  command,  and 
unfrequented  by  them.  The  general,  a  strict  martinet,  was  im- 
prudent enough  to  reproach  them  with  their  shortcomings  in 
this  matter,  ami  to  demand  a  change  iu  their  manners. 

At  his  very  next  hall,  when  all  the  guests  \\cre  assembled,  the 
trump,  tramp  of  marching  feet  was  heard  upon  the  staircase, 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  there  marched  into  the  room  a 
whole  corps  of  cadets,  who,  with  their  young  officer  at  their 
head,  halted,  and  stood  a!  at  lention. 

••  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  shouted  the  general. 

"The  tirst  corps  of  cadets,  to  dancing  commanded !"  replied 
the  youth,  saluting  as  though  on  parade. 

''  Take  them  away  !"  screamed  the  general,  beside  himself  with 
rage. 

"Eight  about  face,  march  !"  was  the  calm  and  unmoved  an- 
swer, and  the  cadets  marched  out  in  the  same  order  as  they  had 
entered. 


flit. 


THE     EVERSOMUCHES. 

IIY  A.  M.  i;n  ii  \i;i>s 

IKM'.W  an  old  lad\   named   I  versoinucli 
name  i-  so  <|iiccr  that   they  must   have  been  Dutch); 

,    yood.  lull    she   was   such   :i    tin-some    old    soul 
Thai     no    DIM-    cnci.uraurd    her    Hindi.  on     llir    whole. 

There  were   twelve      more  or  less      little    I'.versomuchcs  : 

['here   waa   our   «  ho  «  as   lam.'.  :iinl   who  «''Nl    M| -Hitches; 

They  were   little  :nnl   biy.  and   iill   si/,cs   betuccn; 

Then    were  i»"  of  them  twins     that   is,  two  pair,  I  mean. 

\Vdl,  our  family  had   moved   out   of  town    for   (lie  Mimmer, 

And    I    had    to  yo   I. ark    there    to  speak    to   the    pi bcr 

And    pay   a    lew    lulls;    and    I    happened    I eel 

Thai    old    Mrs.  Evei'SOmilcll  on    I  lie   .street. 

She  was  xi>  ylad    to   860    me,  :nid   so  very  hot. 

That    I   said   something  pleasant,  I    hardly  Unow  what  : 

'Tis  so  easy  to  say  tilings.  I    possibly  may 

lla\e  said.  "All   of  \  on   come   "in    and  see   us  some  day!" 

She  smiled   and  sin-  nodded,  Imt    who  would   have  dreamed 

That    she  thought    | pie  were   as   polite,  as  they  seemed? 

hear   me!    llir    last    Iliiny   that    eonld   enter  my  head 
Was   that    she  should   imagine    I    meant    what   1   said! 

]!nt    she  did.      And   one  da\    I   was  just   yoiny  out, 
And  yetting  my  thiiiys  on   anil   himy'my   ahont. 

When   my  husband   called   ii|i  to  :   "Look  down    the' 

Who  are   all    this  crowil   coniiny  np  from   I  he   train:'" 

It  was  really  the   I'am'lv  of  Eversomnches, 
In  their  Sunday-best  elothes.  w  it  ii  a   fi-\\  extra   touches! 
"llo\\    tiresome!      How  eonld    they'"      1   said:   "What  a 
.lane    must    say  1   am  out      I'll   eo  ,mt    ()„.  ^\,\(.  (l,lnr' 

"How  fortunate   it   is  that    I   have  on   my  things' 

I'll   be  down   the   baek   street    l>y  the   time  the   bell   rinns!" 

lint    that   little   plan  was  completely  upset, 

l-'or  at    the  side  door  the  whole    parly   I    met! 

What    made   them   "o  loiind    then-   I'm   sure   I   can't   tell. 
For  tin-   front    door  they  must    ha\e   seen    perfectly  well! 
1    Hied   not    to  look   as  provoked  as   I    felt: 
And.  indeed,  when    I   saw  tliem,  I  did  rather  melt. 

They  looked   pretty  tired,  cominn  up  in    the  sun. 
And    1    knew  they  expected   to  have  so  much    fun. 
If  I'd  really  innic  out    I'd  have   been   a   meat   sinner: 
So    I   asked  them  all   in,  and  to   stay  and   ha\e  dinner. 

1   rcllec-ted  there  was  not  much  dinner  to  eat; 

"I'was  too  late   in   the  moiniiij;   to  yet   up  a   treat  , 

But  I  opened  some  cans  of  tomatoes  and   corn. 

So  (hey  miylit   have,  emuiyli,  thouyli  'twas  rather  forlorn. 

I'.nt  we  really  successfully  yot  through  the  day; 
The  children   had   fun    in   the.  meadow  with  hav. 
I  was  ylad   for  the  sake  of  the  one  upon   crutches 
1    liked   him   the   best  of  the  Evcrsomuehes. 

The  older  ones  sat  in   the  hammocks  and  swings. 
And  looked  over   photograph  albums  and   tliinys; 
Their  mother  was  rockiny  and   fanniny  all   day. 
And  I  just  let  her  say  all   she  wanted  to  say. 

And  they  (7i</  enjoy  dinner!     Of  course  I  was  ylad: 
1  only  had  hoped   it  would   not  he,  too  had  ; 
Hut    I   could   riot  help  thinkiny   of  what    it   niiisl    he 
To  keep  such  a,  family  reyu-lar-ly. 

No  wonder,  I   thonyht,  with  a  siyn   of  compassion, 
They  can't   alwa\s  dress  in    the   heiyht.  of  the   fashion! 
When  you   think  of  the  thinys   they  must,  want,  I  declare, 
It's  em.uyh  to  drive  C'nesus  himself  to  despair! 

Well,  I  got  them   all   oft'  by  the    live-o'clock  train. 

And  asked   them,  sincerely,  to  do   ii   avjiin. 

And  they  said  that  they  would,  and  that  then  they  could  briny 

The   baby,  who  didn't  conn-   this  time,  poor  ' 
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BONIFACIO'S     HORSE=THIEF. 


BY    CHARLES   F     U'MMIS. 


"  TTNO,  dos,  tres,  cuatro,  c/«co.f"     Five  big  white  sil- 

U     ver  dollars ! 

Bonifacio  held  his  breath  as  lie  clinked  them  together, 
and  then  reached  down  and  pinched  his  leg  to  see  if  they 
were  wide-awake  dollars  or  only  a  dream.  Ouch!  Ev- 
idently they  were  no  dream.  And  what  a  remarkably 
handsome  lady,  despite  the  rather  severe  expression  of 
her  face,  was  this  who  gazed  off  sideways  from  them  as  if 
looking  for  the  next  one!  But  l\\~r  pesos .'  It  was  more 
money  than  he  had  ever  seen  he-Ton'  in  his  life.  He  even 
doubted  if  Don  Pablo  had  so  much,  with  all  his  big 
house  and  herds  and  hundred  jn'ons. 

Bonifacio  walked  slowly  up  the  dusty  road,  tipping 
the  wonderful  disks  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  with 
a  very  serious  expression  upon  his  chubby  face.  Ev- 
idently he  was  not  one  of  those  who  lose  their  heads  at 
sudden  wealth.  Not  he;  why,  he  would  have  been  just 
as  demure  about  it  if  there  had  even  been  si.v  dollars! 

No,  he  would  not  buy  a  horse.  He  could  ride  when- 
ever he  liked,  anyhow;  and  it  was  better  to  get  some- 
thing new.  Besides,  Paca 
must  have  half  of  it, 
though  girls  didn't  know 
ver}'  well  what  to  do 
with  money,  and  were 
apt  to  spend  it  foolishly. 
And  with  the  remainder 
maybe  he  would  get — 
well,  say  a  six-shooter! 
That  would  be  pretty 
fine,  eh ;  Or  it  would 
be  better  to  buy  a  calf, 
then  presently  he  would 
have  a  herd,  and  be  as 
great  a  man  as  Don  Pa- 
blo. 

Trudging  along  with 
these  serious  questions 
seesawing  in  his  brain — 
first  the  six-shooter  up, 
and  then  the  calf — he 
was  around  the  corner 
close  to  the  huddled 
adobes  of  Tajique  almost 
before  he  knew  it.  ''She 
will  be  at  the  hera,"  he 
said,  with  a  start,  and 
turned  off  to  a  little  hill 
on  the  right,  where  the 
threshing  sent  up  its 


cloud  of  dust  to  the  parched  sky.  Here  was  a  cir- 
cular floor  of  hard-pounded  adobe,  fenced  with  lashed 
poles,  and  in  its  centre  a  great  stack  of  wheat.  Inside 
the  fence  a  flock  of  forty  goals  was  being  driven  round 
and  round  unceasingly,  like  a  living  wheel,  trampling 
a  bed  of  straw.  Every  now  and  then  a  man  with  a 
rude  fork  flung  more  wheat  from  the  stack  to  the  Hoor; 
and  sometimes  they  sent  the  goats  Hying  about  in  theop- 
posite  direction.  As  Bonifacio  approached,  a  woman  let 
down  one  of  the  cross  poles,  and  the  goats  came  scam- 
pering out  of  the  enclosure  and  fell  to  eating  the  chaff  at 
one  side. 

"Here,  thou  !"  called  old  Pancho.  "Come  and  help 
winnow.  What  is  this,  that  boys  go  idle  when  there  is 
so  much  to  do?" 

To  work  just  now,  in  the  face  of  his  great  wealth, 
was  the  last  thing  Bonifacio  desired.  But  Mexican  boys 
are  not  used  to  saying  no  to  the  command  or  request  of 
any  one  older;  and  so,  though  Pancho  was  not  even  a 
jiriino  of  his  grandfather,  the  boy  picked  up  a  forked 


IIAUI'KR'S   5TOUNG    1'Kol'LE. 
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mil    IV1I    lo    work,    lirst    lucking  his   treasure  into  his 
.'iind  po. 

•  i  I   as 

iln 'in,  tlioii'Ji  she  still  lacked  very  much  <>!'  b 

iman.      Sin-   was   a    brown,   i-niiiid    girl    of    ill'-    liiiild 

call    t  h<i/H'.    and    which    our    unpo 
,  day     nicknai:  tied  •  d  oil'."       Soon 

..IV  with  her  haskei  of  wheat  and  chaff  to  the  brook. 

.I'acio   had   watched    his  chance,  and  amid    Ihc  COD 
Slipped  "IV  hehind  a   gravel   hill   and   struck  out 

the  arroyo 
" Ah,  where  hasl  ihon  been  so  long?     Paca  demanded. 

-  i|    Bonifacio.       "  Not    n ni/   place,  sisler. 
Only  down  the  road   a   so-little,  chasing  butterflies.      l!ut 

hat  hiittcrllii's  I  caught '"  he  broke  out.  inialili'  to 
keep  tin-  secrel  any  longer,  clinking  the  treasure  under 
her  nose. 

"  Tin-  saints  !  What  riches:  And  we  need  nione\  SO 
much.  Knl  hou  is  this.'  In  the'  road,  saves!  ;  Then 
some  one  will  .pped  it.  "Who  could  it  be?" 

"I  don't    know.       Only    it   was    in  the  road.       ( >h   yes1' 
iled.  with    supernatural    gravity      "  yes,   il    was    the 

Americano  wl ame  from  the.  \\a\  of  the  esfomcta  this 

morning." 

" Unashamed !"  cried   Paca.      "Of  whom  else  could  it 

\Yho  else  Carries  so  much  money  hut  the  Anii-f- 
ii-ininn.'  (iii,  rascal,  and  seel;  him,  to  see  if  it.  is  his." 

Bonifacio  hesitated  a  moment,  with  a  pleading  look, 
and  two  hi".1  drops  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  It  certainly 
was  hard  to  tnmhle  from  allliieiice  to  poverly  so  sudden- 
lv.  But  then  he  shut  his  1  i  ps  bravely,  and  marched  oil' 
alone-  the  uncertain  foot  path  without  a  word. 

The  Aiiii'i-ii-inin  was  standing  in  front  of  the  little 
trading-store,  lie  was  a  tall  hearded  fellow  in  sadly 
worn  horse  hide  coat  and  levins,  and  with  a  hiy  six- 
Ins  hell  A  Winchester  h mi";  at  the  horn  of 
his  saddle;  and  tin-  aspect  of  the  handsome  horse  that 
stood  in  the  Mi-ret,  milled,  indicated  that  he  and  his  mas 
ter  understood  one  another  very  well. 

"Hey^  Vo'  found  il.  in  the  road,  and  'Ilowed  'twas 
mine?"  the  stranger  ejaculated  on  hearing  Bonifacio's 
M.I  Hi  men  111;-  message.  "I  hope  I  never  may  see  the 
hack-  o'  my  neck  !  Say,  <  !o\v  !"  calling  to  the  storekeeper. 
"  Cere's  a  little  Mexican  rat  as  he/,  fetched  me  live  dollars 
I  lost  on  the  road.  }V  w'uldn't  do  no  sech  a  trick,  wud 
yo';  Well,  yo'  kid!  Yo're  the  first  white  man  I've  seen 
in  a  week!  Ef  yo'  reck'n  yo'  kin  handle  them  shiners, 
jest  yo'  freeze  to  'em.  I  done  lost  'em,  and  we'll  jest  'How 
I  spent  'em.  Stick  'em  down  in  yo'i-  clo'es!" 

Bonifacio  looked  open  eyed  at  the  stranger.  This  was 
.i  \  cry  good  man,  certainly ;  but  he  must  be  a  little  wrong 
in  the  forehead.  Giving  away  five  dollars!  Why,  Don 
Pablo  never  did  such  a  thing  in  his  life;  and  as  for  (Jow. 
he  would  foreclose  a  mortgage  for  less! 

"(Tracms,  senor,"  he  stuttered.  "But  are  you  sure? 
Probably  you  will  need  it." 

"Go  and  take et  to  yo'r  mammy,  kid!"  and  the  big  Tex 
an  turned  to  cinch  up  his  saddle,  while   Bonifacio  fairly 
Hew  down  the  street,  with  a  face  quite  transfigured.      He 
felt  twice  as  rich  as  before,  for  now  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

"Good-day,  Don  Abran!"  he  sang  out  gayly,  as  he 
paltered  past  a  tumble-down  adobe  at  the  corner.  But 
I  >ou  A  bran,  squatted  in  his  doorway,  only  scowled.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  these  irresponsible  brats  to  gos.mil- 
inj;-  all  over;  tlii'i/  didn't  know  the  burdens  of  life.  But 
//••  saw  nothing  to  smile  at.  Surely  there  never  was  such 
an  unlucky  man  in  the  world  before.  Everybody  ad- 
mitted that. 

It   was     a     very     quiet     lonely    country,    over     there*1 
on  the   east   slope   of   the   Mair/.anos,  looking  out   to  the 
boundless   plains,  and   trouble    rarely   came   near.       But 
when  it  diil.  it  was  sure  to  pick  out  Abran.      No  one  else 


ever    lost    animals,  save    now    and    then    one   by    the    bog 

or  .1   hear;    bill    a    dozen    limes  within    current   mem 

or\    A  bran 's  I  w  o  ".aunt   "  huclcski  n  "  pon  ies  a  nd  his  blind 

mule  had    I.  :en      tolen.        Il   was  true  thai    in    the   lon^'-run 

(]    mil    been    the    loser.       I  >n    ihe   contrary,   the   three 

sorrv  hacks  had  swelled  to  a  score  of  animals,  and  among 

were    several    very    line    horses,  which    shows    how 

much   can    he  saved    from    disaster   by    nsni".    one's  brains 

and    eyesight.       .lusl    nou    the    dark  In-owed  L'enllenian    ill 

the   doorway   was    groaning    inwardly.      Over    this.'      Oh 

no!       lie  was  \\ishiinj-  some  one  \\oiihl   happen    along    to 

steal  liis  In . 

The  next  morning's  sun  was  barely  cracking  from  be 
hind  the  peak  of  the  IVdernal.  ninety  miles  down  the 
plain,  w  lien  Bonifacio  was  already  some  leagues  up  the 
mountain,  carelessly  riding  the  old  hla/.e  -  faced  sorrel. 
Yolante  suddenly  pricked  up  his  ears  and  whinnied  vo- 
ciferously, lie  had  made  no  mistake,  for  in  an  instant 
there  came  an  answer  from  away  oil'  to  the  right. 

"  You  old  silly  !"  cried  his  rider.  "  Bui  at  least  I  will 
see  what  horses  the\  are.  and  maybe  the  burros  are  with 
them."  Yolante  needed  no  o  uidaiice,  and  in  a  matter  of 
three  minutes  was  rubbing  noses  across  a  brush  fence 
with  an  attenuated  buckskin. 

As  for  Bonifacio,  he  acted  as  if  glued  to  his  seat.  His 
li'm  eyes  were  bi".ger  than  ever,  and  the  mischievous  face 
was  twisted  to  a  solemnity  that  would  have  fitted  a  judge 
upon  the  bench.  What  on  earth  could  it  all  mean? 

It  was  a  peculiar  spot.  The  ravine,  down  which  a 
brief  torrenl  "an  in  time  of  rains,  headed  here  in  a  minia- 
ture ••  box  canon  "  a  nat  ural  "  blind  alley  "  shut  on  three 
sides  by  overhauling  ledges.  In  front  two  big  pines  had 
been  felled  so  that  they  closed  the  ravine,  all  hut  a  nar- 
row passage,  which  was  now  piled  full  of  brush.  But 
this  was  not  what  uave  the  boy  so  perplexed  a  look. 

lion  Ahran's  broncos!"  he  mused,  wagging  his  head. 
"  What  are  they  shut  np  here  for,  where  is  neither  wa- 
ter nor  grass,  and  so  far  from  home.'  Why,  no  one  would 
ever  find  them,  unless  knowing  the  waj  '  And  the  cor- 
ral is  much  used  too,  for  the  ground  is  worn  out  with 

then-  1 1   ,      Ailiox.'     It   cannot  he!"  he  cried,  suddenly 

changing  color  a  lillle.  And  he  pounded  his  heels  with 
mi<;ht  and  main  upon  Volante's  lean  ribs,  while  his  eyes 
fairly  snapped  with  excitement. 

It  was  nearly  six  in  the  evening  when  a.  big  bearded 
fellow,  riding  slowly  down  Dead  Man's  Canon  behind  two 
patient-footed  pack-mules,  drew  rein  and  turned  about  at 
a  clatter  of  hoofs  and  a  shrill  hail  from  the  rear.  A  dis- 
reputable-looking sorrel,  plastered  with  foam  and  dust, 
and  a  hardly  immaculate  boy  drew  alongside. 

"  My  leg!"  laughed  Hank,  aftera  puzzled  stare.  "  What 
yo'  doin'  yere,  kid?  Find  some  more?'1 

"No,  seiior,"  the  boy  stammered.  "  But  I  think  you — 
you— will  be  killed." 

"Who?  Mel  Wot  with,  yo'  little  grasshopper?"  And 
the  big  fellow  laughed  again.  He  'Ilowed  it  would  he 
some  time  before  Happy  Hank  was  in  any  such  box  as 
f/i/if .'  Twenty  years  in  the  mininj;-  camps  and  cow  camps 
of  the  frontier  are  itfit  to  give  one  the  notion  that  one  is 
danger-proof. 

"  ( >h,  but  you  know  not  Abran!  He  is  not  so  strong 
as  you,  sciior.  but  very  sly.  And  he  is  very  had,  too.  No 
one  says  anything,  for  he  is  ugly.  But  all  have  seen  that 
whenever  a  stranger  passes  this  way.  where  so  few  come, 
and  if  his  horse  is  -rood,  or  his  rifle,  or  if  he  shows 
money,  then  in  the  act  Ahran's  horses  are  lost.  He  is 
very  aiijrry,  and  makes  much  noise  of  seeking  them.  But 
when  they  are  not  found  lie  swears:  'Cldro.'  That 
Gringo  who  passed  here  yesterday  ,  In-  is  the  thief!'  Then 
he  gets  a  horse  and  takes  his  rifle  and  starts  off  oil  the 
trail.  And  in  a  day  or  two  he  comes  hack  riding  the 
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stranger's  horse,  and  with  the  stranger's  rille,  som<  i  inn ,-, 
even  wearing  his  hat  and  boots.  Beliind  him  come  fol- 
lowing his  own  horses.  So  no  one  can  answer  anything 
when  lie  says:  '  Si,  he  '(fas  the  thief!  I  overtook  him 
yonder  driving  off  my  beasts,  and  when  I  demanded 
them  he  shot  ;il  me.  Then,  of  course,  I  could  do  nothing 
but  kill  him.  It  is  a  thing  unpleasant,  but  we  must  pro- 
tect our  own.'  Thus  says  Abran;  and  no  one  dares  dis- 
pute him.  since  he  brings  back  the  horses  for  proof.  But 
many  wink  the  eye,  and  say  apart,  '  Ay !  but  with  having 
his  beasts  robbed.  Abran  grows  rich  !'  As  for  me,  I  never 
dared  think  it.  But  this  very  morning  I  found  a  secret 
corral  in  the  mountain,  where  he  hides  his  animals  that 
they  may  seem  stolen;  and  when  I  saw  them  there  I  un- 
derstood it  was  for  you,  seiior,  so  I  came  to  tell  you." 

Bonifacio  stopped,  quite  out  of  breath  with  the  longest 
speech  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life.  The  stranger 
reached  from  horse  to  horse,  and  gave  him  such  a  slap 
on  the  back  as  made  him  wince. 

" 'F  I  never  see  the  back  o'  my  neck!"  he  growled. 
"  Yo'  do  beat  my  time.  How  old  are  yo'?" 

"I  don't  know,  si-iior.  IVrhaps  Don  Pedro  l»iows, 
since  he  was  my  godfather." 

''Bout  'leven,  I  reckon.  Waal,  yo've  got  head 
enough  fur  a  man.  and  I  hope  never  to  strike  a  pay-streak 
again  ef  yo'  iiin't  one— and  a  ii-liiti-  one!  Ez  fur  Mister 
Abran,  we'll  more  or  less  disc  umfigu  rate  III'H  game.  He 
might  'a'  potted  me,  though,  easy  as  lyin'  abed,  from  be- 
hind. Now  yo'  salt,  down  this  ye  re  dust,  then  we'll  play 
back,  and  let  Mister  Slick  run  his  nose  into  trouble." 

He  drew  from  an  inner  pocket  a  small  buckskin  bag, 
and  thrust  it  into  Bonifacio's  hand.  It  was  astonishingly 
heavy  for  its  size. 

''What  is  it'"  asked  the  boy.  stupidly. 

"Hey?  Don't  yo'  know  tin.-  feel  o' gold-dust?  Thet's 
fur  yo'  to  take  home,  with  the  best  ree-gards  <>'  Happy 
Hank  fur  a  plucky  kid  he  hex  reason  to  thank." 

"Oh,  seiior!"  and  Bonifacio's  tone  was  choky.  "Please 
not!  I  did  not  come  to  be  paid,  but  because  you  are  so 
good.  And  already  we  have  a  ilfdl  of  money — live  dol- 
lars! So  that  Paca  is  to  have  a  new  manta,  and  I  think 
I  shall  buy  a  six-shooter." 

"Waal,  I'll  be — never  mind,  kid,  I  didn't  go  fur  to 
hurt  yo'r  feelin's.  Why,  tin's  ain't  nothin'!  See  them 
mules?  Waal,  their  four  cln'itus  carries  about  seventeen 
thousan'  dollars,  nigh  ez  I  kin  reckon  it.  in  gold-dust.  I 
struck  it  rich  in  the  Oscuros,  and  now  I'm  gettin'  to  Al- 
bukerk  with  the  clean-up.  Ef  it  hedn't  'a'  been  fur  yo', 
thet  Abran  might  V  got  the  whole  outfit  —  and  me  too. 
Don't  be  a  fool,  now.  I  ain't  i>«i/iii'  yo' — I  coulilit't. 
This  is  jest  friendly.  An'  yere's  a  better  six-shooter  'n 
yo'd  likely  get  fur  three  dollars,  and  it's  an  extry  load 
in  my  saddle-bag,  seein'  I  got  one  in  my  belt.  Take  'em, 
uow — or  I'll  jump  down  yo'r  throat!" 

Bonifacio  had  to  laugh  at  the  thought  of  .such  an  ex- 
traordinary acrobatic  feat ;  and  he  took  the  proffered  gifts, 
the  gold  a  little  reluctantly  still.  But  what  frontier  boy 
could  refuse  a  six  shooter — and  such  a  one,  big,  and  sil- 
ver-mounted, and  with  an  ivory  grip? 

"Now, "said  the  miner,  "it's  sundown,  and  it  gits 
dark  early  yere  in  the  canon.  By  wot  yo'  say  o'  yo'r 
amigo,  I  don't  'How  he'll  tackle  a  consumptive-lookin' 
feller  like  me  till  he  hex  everything  comin'  his  way. 
Right  yonder's  a  dead-proper  place  to  camp,  and  we'll 
sort  o'  bait  it  up  fur  him." 

At  seven  o'clock  it  was  quite  dark  down  there  in  the 
high- walled,  deep- wooded  gorge.  There  was  110  sound 
save  the  far  wail  of  a  wild-cat,  nor  token  of  anything 
astir  in  the  canon. 

At  eight  a  dark  face  peered  from  the  bushes  under  the 
north  cliff,  and  two  restless  eyes  swept  the  woods.  Just 
in  front  was  a  flickering  camp  fire,  whose  unsteady  light 
revealed  a  horse  picketed  with  two  mules,  a  saddle  and 
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two  packs  piled  under  a  tree,  and  pillowed  on  them,  with 
heavy  boots  to  the  fire,  a  recumbent  figure. 

"Sleep  well!"  muttered  Abran.  between  his  teeth. 
There  was  a  click  in  the  bushes;  and  a  slender  object 
slowly  straightened  out  before  him  as  one  keen  eye  ran 
along  the  dark  barrel. 

Crack!  At  the  report  of  the  rifle  the  horse  and  mules 
plunged  and  snorted,  but  the  prostrate  figure  did  not 
move.  Only  there  was  a  faint  low  groan.  Abran 
watched  catlike  for  a  moment,  and  then  leaped  out  into 
the  firelight,  a  long  knife  gleaming  in  his  hand.  But 
even  as  he  pounced  upon  his  victim  there  was  a  rustle  in 
the  branches  overhead,  and  some  one  dropped  on  the 
assassin's  back. 

"  Yo'  need  a  gnurdeen,  7'llow!"  chuckled  Hank,  when 
he  had  bound  his  prisoner  securely.  "To  git  ketched 
thet-a-way  with  a  trick  older  'n  the  seventeen  hills!  I 
ought  to  blowed  yo'r  head  off,  an'  I  shore  would,  ef 
'twa'n't  fur  the  kid.  Yo're  a  plum  nuisance,  but  I'll  jest 
lug  yo'  in  to  Albnkerk  for  the  sake  o'  seein'  ef  they  will 
give  yo'  a  spell  in  the  pen.  An'  ef  they  don't,  I'll  make 
yo'  wisht  they  hed .'" 

That  was  several  years  ago,  and  some  changes  have 
come  in  that  time  even  to  the  sleepy  out  corners  of  New 
Mexico.  But  since  the  day  Bonifacio  took  a  certain  long 
ride  there  have  been  no  more  complaints  of  "stolen 
horses"  about  Tajique,  and  no  more  mysterious  disap- 
pearances of  strangers  who  passed  that  way.  If  there 
were  any  such  lawlessnesses,  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
promptly  corrected,  for  the  new  alcalde  of  the  village  is 
no  such  sleepy-head  as  they  had  there  when  I  was 
younger,  nor  any  such  stuffed  pomposity  either.  No! 
Though  to  have  become  alcalde  is  the  height  of  human 
ambition  in  such  a  village,  the  new  man  is  not  a  bit 
puffed  up,  but  smiles,  and  calls  out:  "  Conio  le  fit,  Don 
Carlos?"  as  affably  as  you  can  imagine,  when  I  lope  by 
with  : 

"  A  dios,  Don  Bonifacio!" 
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It  \YS    (IK  T1IK 
\  \\  V. 


OLD 


IN    MATTHKWs. 

•    I  T  I '   anchor    fur  houir,     ci  unes    (lie 
t      order.     The  lioVn  and  his  mates 

gel     tOgel  l>er,  and    their    shrill     \\  hislles 

cheery     in'\vs    ihnm^liout    the 

ship,  anil     the    homesick     tars     res id 

\\  ii h   eagerness       1 1'  it  i>  an  old  .ship  of 
tin-  navy,  the  men   gel  'nit  the  capstan 

Lars,  ami  with  a   .jolly   swing    they    race 

a rou ml. a iul  linally  the  anchor  comes  up. 

IT  il    is  a    new  ship.  \\  itli    nioileni   appli 

ances,  the  anchor  eomes  up  by  strain 

lint     ill      either     ease      the      sailors     are 

homeward      homul,     and     as     tin;    ship 

to     ripple    the     water,  out     from 

tin'   main    breaks    the   pen  nan  I  that  pro 

us    duly    on     ;i     foreign    station     is 

ended,  and    t  hat   it    \\  OM'I    In-    long   be 

fore  th 63    are   in    what    most     of    the   sailors   and 
manj  other  persons  call  "  God's  country." 

This  is  what  takes  place  when  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
navy  has  linislied  a  cruise  of  three  years  in  foreign  ua- 
ters.  (Had  as  is  the  home  coining  on  all  these  occasions, 
there  has  hern  an  element  of  pathos  ill  recent  years,  be- 
cause  the  return  has  marked  the  last  service  of  ninny  of 
our  most  historic  vessels.  In  oilier  words,  the  wooden 
ships  of  our  navy,  splendid  mistresses  of  (he  >ea  in  their 
time,  an-  our  liy  our  d  nipping  away .  a  nil  with  their  pass- 
ing- also  (lasses  much  of  the  memory  of  their  service,  the 
storm  and  stress  of  iheir  existence,  the  romance  of  their 
years.  Sailor  .lack  dearly  loves  his  ship,  and  if  she  has  a 
history,  loves  her  all  the  more.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
home-coming  of  a  vessel  for  the  last  time  has  a  sort  of 
eel  ell'ect  on  .lack. 

The  most  recent  of  these  sad  home-comings  was  tin- 
return  of  the  t.di/i-ttxti'r  to  the  New  York  Navy-yard  in 
June  of  this  year.  After  an  honorable  service  of  thirty- 
six  years  she  was  brought  had;,  and  now  lies,  stripped 
of  all  her  glory,  in  the  navy-yard,  and  practically  dead. 
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Had  dtoe  been  wrecked  she  could  scarcely  present  a  more 
forlorn  appearance  than  she  does  now.  Although  the 
Lcnicaxti.'r  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  civil  war  on  the 
1'acilic  station,  and  her  sister  ships  did  most  of  the  hard 

li".htin<_r.  •  may  call  to  mind  that  over  their  decks  and 

through  their  rigging  have  the  roar  and  screech  of  shot 
and  shell  sounded  :  beside  their  guns  have  the  brave  sail- 
ors shed  their  blood,  and  under  their  tlags  have  men  been 
proud  to  die  for  their  country. 

In  more  peaceful  days  the  L<i  III'IIK/IT  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  gay  eties.  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  royal- 
ty trod  her  decks  and  acknowledged  the  gracious  salutes 
she  has  given  them  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the 
I '  inlril  States.  Her  career  is  ended  not  so  much  because  she 
is  old  as  because  science  is  merciless  and  has  no  time  for 
romance  or  sentiment;  and  also  because  the  business  of 
war  has  no  longer  need  of  wooden  ships,  and  history 
counts  for  nothing  with  a  power  that  looks  to  the  future 
and  has  put,  the  past,  behind  it. 

It  was  in  Yokohama  that  the  crew  of  the  Lancaster 
received  the  order  ''Up  anchor  for  home.''  The  jack- 
tars  had  prepared  for  it.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
the  crew  on  our  men-of-war  to  purchase  the  "homeward 
pennant."  That  on  the  J^nifiiafi'i-  was  575  feet  long,  and 
cos!  the  men  about  S400.  The  men  contribute  to  the 
cost  equally,  and  the  officers  are  not  allowed  to  give 
a  penny  toward  the  emblem.  This  pennant  of  the  Lan- 
caster is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  longest  ever  flown. 
The  men  simply  got  the  biggest  one  they  could  for  their 
money.  Sometimes  these  pennants  are  365  feet  long— a 
foot  for  every  day  in  the  year.  .Sometimes  other  lengths 
are  given  to  them  for  some  special  reason.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  men  determined  to  do  the  best  they  could  for 
the  old  ship  that  was  about  to  die.  and  they  meant  to 
make  the  sunset  of  her  career  as  glorious  as  they  could 
in  their  humble  way. 

As  the  Lancaster  sailed  out  of  Yokohama  harbor  this 
pennant  snapped  a  final  good-by,  and  when  the  ship 
reached  the  open  sea  it  was  taken  down,  not  to  be  raised 
until  the  next  harbor  was  reached.  The  old  ship  made 
six  stops  coming  home,  and  on  each  occasion  the  pennant 
was  hoisted  to  the  main,  and  the  men  at  the  mizzen  saw 
that  it  Hew  clear  of  the  riL'ging.  An  inflated  bladder  at 
the  end  emphasized  the  swaying,  and  the  tars  stole  many 
a  glance  of  pride  as  the  ship  came  sailing  in.  That  pen- 
nant was  theirs,  and  the  otlieers  had  no  share  in  its  glory. 
At  last  Gibraltar  was  cleared,  and  the  ship  started  for 
New  York.  When  opposite  Tompkinsville  on  Slate n  Isl- 
and the  pennant  was  broken  out  for  the  last  time  on  en- 
tering port,  and  the  sea-service  of  the  Lancaster  was 
ended.  The  vessel  c: ;  up  the  bay  proudly,  as  if  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  her  years.  Fora  few  davs  the 
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crew  remained  on  board,  and  then  in 
twos  and  threes  they  were  paid  off  and 
they  left  the  ship.  On  the  day  that 
her  flag  was  hauled  down  there  were 
probably  150  men  on  board  of  her,  but 
they  left  without  ceremony,  and  the 
Lancaster's  days  were  finished. 

There  used  to  be  some  ceremony 
when  a  ship  with  or  without  a  history 
went  out  of  commission.  The  crew  used 
to  be  summoned,  after  having  been  paid 
off,  and  then  the  flag  would  be  hauled 
down,  orders  for  the  proceeding  having 
been  read,  after  which  the  men,  each 
with  his  bag  on  his  back,  would  be 
marched  to  the  gates  of  the  navy-yard, 
where  ranks  would  be  broken,  and  the 
men  would  be  free  to  go  where  they 
pleased.  Of  course  most  of  them  pleased 
to  go  back  into  the  navy  after  a  time  of 
recreation;  but,  nevertheless,  their  mus- 
ter-out was  marked  by  some  ceremony, 
and  that  always  pleased  Jack  immense- 
ly. The  omission  of  this  ceremony  in 
the  case  of  the  Lancaster  simply  marks 
the  march  of  the  new  life  in  the  navy, 
that  cares  little  for  sentimental  things 
when  the  search  for  the  practical  is  on. 

It  is  this  practical  spirit  of  recent 
limes  that  is  troubling  Jack  a  good  deal. 
It  makes  his  quarters  on  the  new  ships 
far  more  comfortable  for  him,  but  he 
is  conservative  to  a  degree  that  com- 
ports with  his  dignity,  and  he  will  tell 
you  solemnly  that  he  prefers  the  old 
wooden  ships  with  their  sails,  and  their 
steam  as  a  mere  auxiliary,  to  the  new 
ships  that  are  built  to  kill  and  destroy, 
and  have  no  regard  for  Jack's  supersti- 
tions and  conservatism.  Jack  still  likes 
to  see  the  sails  set,  and  the  ship  bending 
under  them.  He  cares  nothing  for  speed.  What  he 
wants  is  the  good  old  salt  breeze,  and  the  wind  howling 
through  the  rigging.  He  prefers  sails  to  ventilators,  and 
lie  is  fonder  of  the  wind  than  he  is  of  steam-engines 
down  in  the  hold.  All  the  lighting  that  he  remembers, 
and  all  the  fighting  that  he  has  ever  heard  of  have  been 
done  in  wooden  ships  and  he  looks  on  these  new-fangled 
war-ships  with  distrftt.  When  a  ball  struck  an  old 
wooden  ship  it  made  a  hole  that  could  be  mended,  per- 
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haps,  but  he  does  not  like  to  think  much  about  a  hole  in 
a  steel  ship  that  is  a  mere  shell,  after  all.  These  new 
ships  are  thin,  frail  things,  and  the  wooden  ships  were  of 
thick  oak  that  would  swell  up  when  a  missile  broke 
through  the  sides.  Jack  likes  to  look  down  an  old-fash- 
ioned gun-deck  with  its  rows  of  startling  cannon.  This 
looks  like  real  war.  On  the  new  ships  the  guns  are  scat- 
tered about,  and  although  they  can  do  live  times  the 
work  of  the  old  guns,  they  haven't  the  martial  appear- 
ance of  the  old-time  wooden  ship. 

Therefore  if  you  go  over  to  the  navy- 
yard  and  find  some  of  the  Lancaster  x 
crew  on  a  new  ship  of  the  navy,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  hear  a  tale  of  protest 
against  the  new  navy  ideas.  You  can 
also  understand  why  some  of  these  men 
will  take  from  the  lining  to  their  caps  a 
little  piece  of  red.  whit*?,  and  blue  silk, 
and  show  it  to  you  with  pride  as  a  bit 
of  the  pennant  that  the  Litm'fister  flew 
on  her  last  journey  home.  They  will 
tell  you  how  much  it  cost,  the  name  of 
the  man  in  Yokohama  who  made  it. 
and  how  careful  they  were  that  it  should 
not  be  torn  or  injured  in  any  way.  Then 
they  will  tell  you  that  after  all  their  care 
they  raised  it  one  day  in  the  navy-yard, 
after  they  came  home,  just  to  show  it. 
and  it  became  caught  in  the  rigging  and 
was  torn.  The  torn  part  was  divided 
among  the  men.  and  the  rest  was  present- 
ed to  the  Naval  Club  of  New  York. 
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.in I'  il Ill  ships  is  i.liai   tin-   names  of  the 

Bi 

i  '     .     dywitU     t  ban    on    llir  I  'inrni 

i, <itt':  t\ie  Congress  means  more  to  him  than  \\\<- I'lm-n 
(jn :  tin-  Ilinifix-lc  inspires  him  more  ID  deeds  «r  valor 
t'nan  tin-  \<'irnrk.  [n  other  words,  Jack  likes  a  ship  that 
commemorates  by  name  some  man  or  place  eDiineeI.il 
\villi  nolalile  displays  of  |ia  I  riot  ism  anil  bravery.  Il<' 
would  rather  lijlil  in  these  days,  i  I'  light  lie  must,  on  a 

named  Paul  Jones  than  he  \\ould  on  a  ship  named 

Suit    I-' rn tii-ifii-it,  and   lie   ihinks  he  would    light  heller  and 

longer 

I'.efore    ihe    l.ttiii'iix/ir    relireil,  Ihe   wooden    ship    whose 

loss  was  felt   ihe  keenesl    l>\    ihe  whole  naiion   was  the 
Kearsarge,     Thai  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Ron  cad  or  Beef 

in  ihe  year.  Every  school  hoy  has  heard  some 
thinir  of  ihe  story  of  I  he  K<-n  /•s'.fn/e  a  ml  ihe  uay  she  sank 
ihe  .{Itilii/iini .  in  the  civil  war,  oil'  the  coast  of  France. 
The  .\lalHiiiKi  was  the  Confederate  privateer  that  was  lit 
led  out  in  England,  and  for  two  years  made  havoc  with 
Northern  shipping  on  the  high  seas.  The  Kfurmiri/i-.  prae- 
tiealh  a  sister  ship  to  the  .Lancaster,  found  her  in  Cher- 
bourg harhoi.and  wailed  live  days  for  her  to  come  ,.m 
and  light  in  the  open  sea.  They  u  ere  appa  rent  1  y  e<|  na  1 1  > 
matched,  hut  the  K<'<ii'n(iri/i''n  captain  had  hung  anchor 
chains  alone-  the  sides  for  armor,  and  had  covered  them 
\\ith  hoards  to  hide  them.  The  fight  lasted  only  one 
hour,  and  took  place  on  Sunday  morning,  June  15.  1M'>1 
The  Ki'drKiiri/i'  kept  steaming  around  the  Alulxi mil .  and 
deliberately  and  with  great  care  fired  her  broadsides. 
The  AlitliniiKi'x  shots  went  wild  to  a  great  extent. 
The  .\lnliiiiiin  began  to  sink,  and  her  commander  offered 

ID  surrender.  llel'ore  the  oli'er  could  he  accepted  she 
'.vent  down,  and  many  of  her  crew  Were  saved  by  an 
English  yacht.  This  was  the  most  notable  naval  en- 
gagement of  the  civil  war,  willi  the  exception  of  the  fight 
between  the  Mini  ilur  a  ml  Mi'rriiitiK-.  It  was  a  .frowning 
achievement,  and  tin-  /\Y<i r*(i-i/r  uas  very  dear  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  probable  that  she  would  have  been 
kept  iii  commission  as  long  as  the  rats  would  have  siaid 

aboard,  and  even  then  she  would  never  have  been  sold,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  our  men-of-war  when  it.  will  not  pay- 
to  in-ill^  them  home  for  repairs.  ]t  is  easy  to  see.  in 
of  her  service,  why  the  naval  men  want  to  have  a 
battle-ship  named  the  Kriirmtri/t',  and  why  they  think 
that  such  a  ship  would  always  do  valorous  duly. 

It  is  a,  satisfaction  to  the  sailormen  that  Farragnt's  old 
flag  ship,  the  Jfiirlfiinl.  is  to  he  preserved,  and  that  an  ex- 
ception  is  made  in  her  favor  to  the  law  which  requires 
thai  u  hen  the  repairs  to  a  vessel  u  i  i  1  cost  more  than  a  cer 
tain  percentage  of  the  value  of  i  he  ship,  she  must  be  con- 
demned a  lid  put  out  of  tile  service. 

Jt  was  on  April  'J4,  isili,  thai  Ihe  Hartfoni  performed 
her  most  distinguished  services.  She  led  the  fleet  that 
ran  by  the  famous  Mississippi  batteries,  and  encountered 
the  deadly  lire  from  Forts  Philip  a  ml  Jackson  at  New 

Orleans        Naval   experts  said  this  feat  could  not  he  d !, 

but  Farragut  said,  "(TO  ahead,"  a  ml  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  eon ra ire  the  commander  of  the  fleet  and  all  his 
.subordinates  gave,  and  the  "rood  old  ship  Ifiti'tfi.irtl  re 
sponded  with  eagerness  to  every  call  made  on  her.  Tin- 
Mississippi  was  opened,  and  a  great  blow  had  been  dealt 
to  the  Confederacy.  it  was  to  the  Ilin-tfnrirft  rig!;in!! 
Karra.ir.ut  was  lashed,  and  the  government  will  prob- 
ably preserve  her  with  as  much  care  as  the  old  (.'mixti 
/iil/iin  of  the  war  of  isii  is  preserved. 

I  in  '  (institution,  or  "Old  Ironsides."  as  she  is  more 
familiarly  known,  is  the  mosl  famous  of  all  the  wooden 
ships  that  we  have  preserved.  Time  and  time  a  sain  did 
she,  vanquish  ihe  English  ships  in  the  war  of  IS1'.'.  and 
proud  were  the  people  of  her  captures  Probably  the 
most  thrilling  incidi  •  vas  her  escape  from 


seven  English  men  of  war,  after  an  exciting  chase  of 
nearly  three  days  and  ni'jlits.  The  chase  began  on  .Inly 
i;,  |s|->.  The  CtiiiKtit  iitnm  was  out  for  a  long  cruise, 
and  was  weighted  down  with  stores.  The  sea  was  calm, 
and  no  \\ind  was  sllrrins  ('aptain  Hull  put  out  his 
in.  11  in  boats  to  tow  the  ship.  They  pulled  valiantly, 
and  as  night  came  on  a  "hedge"  anchor  was  run  out 
half  a  mile  ahead.  The  crew  on  the  ship  kept  pulling 
on  this,  and  the  l.rilishers  didn't,  discover  for  a  long  time 
the  secret,  Finally  Ihe  English  saw  it,  and  adopted 
ihe  same  tactics,  and  by  doubling  up  their  crews  began 
to  pull  their  famous  ship  Sliitinion  near  to  the  Count  i 
t  iitinii . 

A  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  saved  the  American  ship 
for  the  time.  There  was  a  calm  the  next  day,  and  the 
a^om/ing  struggle  went  on.  The  next  night  another 
light  bree/.e  came  up.  and  the  tired  sailors  obtained  a  lit- 
tle sleep.  The  next  clay  there  came  a  sharp  bree/.e  alter 
many  hours  of  struggle.  The  <  'uitxtitntiaii  trimmed  her 
sails  to  catch  it;  the  boats  dropped  back-  and  the  men  were 
eanght  up  as  the  ship  gathered  headway.  The  (liii'rricn' 

of  the  English  tle.-t    ca abeam  as  the  wind  freshened, 

and  fired  a  broadside;  but  the  shots  fell  short,  and  the 
(  'niiKtitiitiuii'x  men  ignored  them,  and  calmly  went  about 
straightening  up  their  vessel,  as  if  they  had  just  left  port 
and  such  a  thins  "s  ;m  enemy  uas  unheard  of. 

As  Ion g  a.s  the  Constitution  can  be  kept  together  she 
will  probably  be  seen  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
where  she  is  now  doing  duty  as  a  receiving-ship. 

( tnrohl  ships  havealways  been  proud, and  ithas  amused 
some  of  the  thoughtless  officials  of  other  nations;  but 
there  was  bravery  in  their  pride  and  absolute  courage 
that  has  always  been  the  embodiment  of  that  famous  say- 
ing. "  1'on't  give  up  the  ship!" 

We  frequently  hear  laments  that  the  old  soldiers  are 
dropping  away  fast.  I  always  share  that  feeling,  but  I 
a.lso  include  in  it  those  wooden  ships  of  the  navy — scarred 
veterans  most  of  them  are.  worthy  of  the  abiding  remem- 
brance of  a  grateful  people. 


THE     STORY     OF     BABETTE.1 


I!V     Hl'TH     McKXERY    STTART. 


CHAPTER     If. 

THE  pedigree  of  Nick's  family  was  somewhat  unusual. 
About     twenty-live  years    before   this  story   begins  a 
certain  camp  of  wandering  gypsies  had  spent  a  summer 
on  this  coasl. 

Noted  for  her  beauty  then  as  for  her  ugliness  now  (for 
il  is  the  present  grandmother  of  the  Nicholas  household 
whom  we  an-  describing!  was  a  bonny  gypsy  maiden  of 
this  encampment,  and  many  visitors  came  from  Pass 
Christian.  Hay  St.  Louis,  Biloxi.  Mississippi  City,  and 
even  from  New  Orleans,  ostensibly  to  have  their  fortunes 
told,  but  really  to  see  the  beautiful  gypsy  girl. 

Of  course  she  had  many-  lovers  among-  the  humble 
shore- folk,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  she  should  have 
chosen  for  her  husband  a  handsome  sou  of  a  Sicilian 
fisherman. 

The  groom  attached  himself  for  a  time  to  the  wander- 
ing gypsies,  but  finally  he  and  his  Arabian  wife  drifted 
back  to  his  father's  roof,  bringing  with  them  a  little  dark- 
eyed  daughter—  the  present.  Mrs.  Nicholas. 

\\"e  now  begin  to  see  why  the  little  woman  was  si- 
lenced by  her  husband's  reference  to  her  "raising."  as  a 

childl 1  spent  in  a.  gypsy  camp  supplied    no  memories 

of  such  luxuries  as  glass  windows. 
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She  had  risen  in  the  social  scale  to  the  point  of  famil- 
iarity with  hinged  doors  and  plastered  walls  only  through 
the  light  of  "dago"  civil  i/at  ion. 

To  go  hack  once  more:  The  old  gypsy's  husband  had 
died  while  his  daughter  was  yet  an  infant;  and  while  his 
people  wanted  his  child,  they  declared  that  her  mother, 
a  "gypsy  tramp,"  was  none  of  theirs.  She  must  provide 
for  herself.  And  so,  continuing,  for  her  child's  sake, 
to  live  with  her  husband's  people,  sin-  contrived,  by  vari- 
ous little  industries,  to  contribute  to  the  family  support. 
Sometimes,  in  those  old  days,  carrying  a  basket  dago 
fashion,  she  had  peddled  fish  or  crabs,  or  such  game  as 
she  could  secure  from  the  wood,  going  from  house  to 
house  ;  while  at  other  times,  after  the  manner  of  gypsies, 
she  had  turned  a  penny  at  fortune-telling.  Indeed,  oft- 
en the  two  industries  were  combined. 

So  summers  went  by  and  winters  passed  until  the 
gypsy-dago  daughter  was  grown  and  married. 

After  a  few  years  of  poor  effort  her  husband  gave  up 
all  ambition  and  cart-  for  his  family,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  we  find  them  hiding  their  misery  from  the  world 
in  the  deserted  remains  of  an  old  hunter's  cabin,  where  we 
first  saw  them. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  little  Creole  hero- 
ine Babetter 

We  shall  soon  see. 

When  the  trade  of  the  summers  began  to  slip  away 
from  Nick  into  the  hands  of  soberer  competitors,  when 
the  winters  began  to  bring  suffering  in  addition  to  the 
usual  privations,  it  became  evident  that  some  one  else  must 
help  to  keep  the  family  pot  boiling — a  literal  necessity  in 
tins  ra.se.  The  mother,  with  always  a  babe  at  her  knee 
and  another  in  her  arms,  could  do  nothing  to  add  to  the 
storehouse;  and  so  the  old  grandmother  must  start  out 
again  as  bread-winner.  The  old  woman  began  to  lay 
plans. 

It  was  too  far  to  walk  from  their  isolated  hut  to  the 
towns  alongshore  carrying  baskets  after  the  old  fashion. 
If  she  should  take  Noute  with  her,  his  presence  would 
not  invite  trade.  Besides,  there  was  little  chance  to  pick 
up  an  odd  penny  alongshore  during  the  winter  season, 
unless  indeed  she  could  visit  several  small  winter  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  of  which  she  knew.  If  she  and  Noute 
could  only  patch  up  the  old  sail-boat — why  uot  ? — they 
could  tie  up  at  the  pier-head  at  Mississippi  City  or  the 
Pass,  and  peddle  fish  and  crabs.  She  might  even  try  her 
hand  again  at  her  old  craft  of  fortune-telling. 

This  was  done,  and  the  basket  that  carried  soft  crabs,  a 
string'  of  flounders  or  sheep's-head,  brought  back  corn 
meal  and  coffee  and  flour. 

So  passed  a  winter  and  a  summer,  but  it  was  slow  liv- 
ing and  hard  work,  and  the  return  of  frost  brought  more 
pinching  poverty. 

The  old  grandmother  fell  to  pondering  again.  Some- 
thing else  must  be  done.  Why  could  they  not  draw  the 
seine  on  regular  days,  and  try  making  weekly  trips  to 
the  city — to  New  Orleans?  It  seemed  a  rash  undertak- 
ing, and  yet  boats  were  going  every  day — and  there  was 
pressing  need. 

While  Noute  was  not  party  to  the  plan,  he  could  obey 
the  old  woman's  motions.  They  drew  the  seine  the  next 
day  and  the  next,  and  on  Friday  following  the  little 
craft  made  he;-  first  voyage  to  the  great  city. 

All  went  well  for  a  time,  but  troubles  came  again. 
There  was  jealousy  among  the  regular  fishermen,  and  the 
old  gypsy's  ears  caught  whispers  of  "selling  without  a 
license,"  and  even  that  startling-  word  "  arrest."  She  re- 
turned from  this  trip  with  a  sad  heart — almost  discour- 
aged. She  could  not  pay  for  the  required  license  out  of 
her  meagre  earnings.  She  feared  to  appear  again  in  the 
streets  of  New  Orleans  without  it. 

The  next  week  the  little  boat  made  no  voyage,  but  sat 
upon  the  water  tied  up  against  the  wharf,  her  brave  little 


sails  folded,  and  her  oars  crossed  like  hands  at  rest  in  her 
lap.  awaiting  orders  from  her  silent  crew.  Bui  no  word 
came  this  week  or  the  next. 

During  this  time  the  old  woman  was  preoccupied  and 
silent,  while  Noute  kept  his  blinking  eyes  fixed  anxiously 
upon  her,  looking  for  instructions. 

Xou  the  last  half  of  their  last  strip  of  bacon  hung  on 
its  smoky  twine  against  the  wall  in  Nick's  shanty,  and  if 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared  that  the  macaroni  box  was 
empty  and  the  flour  getting  low  in  the  sack,  the  grand- 
mother ditl  know  and  must  care;  and  the  plan  for  relief, 
which  crept  into  her  old  head  timorously  at  first— as  a 
tiling  too  shameful  to  he  entertained  even  by  this  poor 
gypsy— gradually  took  root  and  strengthened. 

Even  in  her  early  days,  before  the  light  of  dago  morals 
had  illumined  her  poor  life,  the  worst  she  had  done  was 
to  gather  in  dimes  at  front  doors  for  telling  to  mistresses 
the  family  secrets  she  had  gleaned  in  their  kitchens. 

The  plan  which  came  to  her  now  was  so  hideous  that 
she  started  from  her  pallet  in  the  lonely  shed-room  as  it 
dared  to  come  and  tempt  her.  But  when  the  morning 
brought  new  suffering,  and  the  knife  approached  nearer 
the  bacon  string,  it  came  again. 

Among  her  richest  customers  of  the  French  quarter 
she  had  recognized  one  of  the  wealthy  summer  families 
of  Pass  Christian.  They  were  "such  a.  so  rich  peoples!" 
So  the  servants  had  said,  rolling  (heir  eyes  until  the  color 
was  quite  out  of  sight  to  express  the  limitless  wealth 
which  words  could  not  convey. 

They  so  rich — mid  slie  NO  poor.  If  she  could  only— 
110  wonder  she  shuddered  at  the  terrible  thought— if  she 
could  only  steal  one  «/'  /In'  rich  ninn'n  cli  ili/i-i'ii  .'  He 
would  pay  a  big  reward  for  her  restoration.  Money 
would. come  in  at  the  door  and  poverty  lly  out — up  the 
chimney — in  smoke.  They  would  have  warm  clothing 
and  flour — white,  sweet  wheat  flour— and  butter,  such  as 
she  had  tasted  on  scraps  from  the  rich  man's  table. 

Did  she  tell  her  plan  ?  Not  even  to  the  moon  that 
looked  in  upon  her  wrinkled  face  through  the  broken 
roof  that  had  spoiled  the  gypsy's  daughter,  and  made  her 
"  forget  her  raising"  .' 

Noute  danced  with  glee  when  the  welcome  motions 
told  him  to  prepare  for  a  trip  to  the  city.  He  loved  his 
sailor's  life.  It  had  brought  him  more  wealth  than  he 
had  ever  known— more  food,  more  tobacco.  And  as  for 
clothes,  he  almost  needed  a  trunk. 

Noute  was  not  mercenary,  but  he  was  human  enough 
to  feel  the  pleasure  that  comes  to  him  who  achieves  any 
worthy  success.  Besides,  his  new  life  had  added  to  his 
personal  dignity,  making  of  him  several  things  which  he 
had  not  been  before;  for  was  he  not  captain  and  all  the 
crew  combined  of  an  independent  tramp  sailing-ves- 
sel? Was  he  not  a  well-fed  and  well-dressed  gentleman? 

If  he  was  not,  he  thought  he  was,  and  comparing  his 
old  self,  who  had  caught. cold  through  the  rents  in  Nick's 
cast-off  trousers,  with  the  new  dignitary  who  rode  the  sea 
like  a  "captain  of  the  line."  he  was  indeed  a  man  of  con- 
sequence. 

If  the  solitary  passenger  was  nervous  and  depressed, 
the  captain  was  jubilant  enough  \\hen.  hoisting  sail,  they 
set  out  on  their  momentous  voyage. 

As  the  little  boat  tripped  gleefully  over  the  water,  and 
Noute  sat  grinning  proudly  in  happy  possession  of  honors 
restored,  the  wrinkled  old  woman,  turning  her  back  to 
him,  covertly  unfolded  a  little  bundle  which  she  carried 
wrapped  in  a  gray  shawl,  and,  running  her  eye  hastily 
over  its-  contents,  quickly  rewrapped  it,  only  to  repeat 
the  same  mysterious  proceeding  again  and  again  during 
the  day,  as  if  making  quite  sure  that  everything  was 
there  as  it  should  be. 

The  bundle  contained  a  pair  of  long  woollen  stock- 
ings, small  and  old,  a  shrunken  flannel  cloak,  and  faded 
hood — all  half-worn  little  garments  of  Nick's  children. 


« 
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THERE    WAS    NOT    ONE    OF    THE    LOT    WHO    DID  NOT    COUNT    THE    OLD    WOMAN    A    FAMOUS    FORTUNE-TELLER. 


Tlie  trip  was  a  quick  one.  and  the  tin}'  craft  sailed 
through  tlie  mouth  of  Bayou  Sainl-.lolm,  and  up  within 
its  banks  to  a  point  within  easy  walking-distance  of  Ca- 
nal  Street,  in  the  early  evening  of  the  day  tlicy  sailed. 

Before  dawn  next  morning  tlie  old  woman  set  out  di- 
rectly to  the  Le  ChanuanK'  bad;  ^'atc.  having  lirst  hidden 
the  mute,  by  a  series  of  gestures,  to  await  her  return  in 
the  boat.  Selling  tlie  contents  of  her  heavy  basket  was 
the  pretended  object  of  her  visit,  and  the  jingle  of  the 

c -  they  lii-ouglit  her  delighted  her  old  heart  indeed  ; 

but  tills  hour  in  the  Le  Charmant  kitchen  must  lie  made 
to  tell.  There  were  some.1  things  which  she  must  know, 
and  they  were  things  she  could  not  ask. 

The  large  palms  of  a,  half  -  dozen  variously  colored 
hands  were  soon  presented  Tor  her  to  read.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  lot  who  did  not  count  the  old  woman  a 
famous  fortune-teller. 

Listen  t,o  the  delighted  exclamation  of  one  of  their 
number  at  the  irypsy's  wonderful  revelation.-,; 

".lAi/.s.  I   am    sho'     flin'  she  is   one   u  itch,  yas !      How- 
she  can  know  all  our  w'lte  people  goin'  ride  in   somet'ing 
will  wheel   to-night — to  no  at    dat    Mardi  gras  proce^ii  >n  • 
Of  co'se  doze  Dauphine  car  is  "ot  wheel,  yas!     An' ecow 
tez,  Celeste!    She  say  dey  goin' on  one  lu^h  place,    Don't 

you    lind  Criswold's  i/iiliT/i'.  close  liy    Henry  Clay,   is  one 

bigli  place       Mmi  />/••»  .'  she  make  mi-  all  scare! 

So  the  cunning  irypsy  led  thc'in  on  until  they  had  told 
all  she  wished  to  know;  after  which  she  indulgently 
wove  wonderful  fortunes  for  each  —  fortunes  so  full  of 
event  and  excitement,  so  colored  with  sentiment,  that 
everything  else  became  of  no  importance  and  was  quickly 
forgotten. 


One  would  grow  rich,  one  travel,  one  draw  a  lottery 
prize;  but  all  would  marry,  some  once,  some  twice — all 
happily.  What  a  fortune-teller  she  was!  And  how 
these  poor,  foolish,  ignorant  people  piled  her  big  basket 
with  good  things  from  tlie  family  larder! 

Whether  the  panic  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dauphine 
streets  was  of  the  gypsy's  planning,  or  only  the  accident 
that  helped  her  terrible  crime,  is  hard  to  say. 

When  Babette's  little  hand  felt  the  grandmother's 
relax,  another  closed  over  it  so  quickly  that  she  did  not 
notice  the  change. 

Pushing  the  child  gently  but  firmly  before  her  down 
Dauphine  Street,  she  hurried  as  fast  as  she  dared. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  hour  would  any  one  notice 
that  while  an  old  woman  led  a,  handsomely  dressed  child 
into  the  shadow  of  a  dark  block,  some  dago  woman  car- 
ried out  into  the  light  at  the  next  corner  a  fretting  baby 
wrapped  in  a  dark  faded  flannel  cloak; 

Had  one  been  curious.  In-  could  have  satisfied  himself, 
by  a  glance  at  the  shabbily  stockinged  feet  and  faded 
hood,  that  it  was  only  a  tired  mother  or  grandmother 
carrying  her  sleepy  child  home. 

While  poor  Tante  Aii'jele,  two  hours  later,  wept  and 
wailed  on  the  front  steps  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  Lemon 
saluted  the  Cantaloupe  in  the  old  Varieties  Theatre  next 
door.  Xoutc  i  hi-  foolish,  steering  the  little  boat  out  Bayou 
Saint  John,  peered  and  blinked  curiously  in  the  darkness 
at  the  sleeping  bundle  in  the  old  woman's  arms. 

The  theft  had  been  a  success. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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IF  tliere  was  one  thing1  that  "Toad1'  hated  more  than 
another,  it  was  a  field  of  pineapples — ''  pine  patch," 
he  called  it;  while  the  thing-  that  he  loved  most  of  any- 
thing' in  the  world  was  a  boat.  It  didn't  make  any  dittVr- 
eiice  what  kind  of  a  boat  Toad  saw,  he  loved  it  at  once, 
and  immediately  longed  to  sail  or  row  or  scull,  or  other- 
wise navigate  it  according  to  its  nature.  This  boat-lov- 
ing boy  was  supposed  to  be  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  though  no  one  knew  exactly,  because  he  was 
a  waif  of  the  sea,  picked  up  when  little  more  than  a  baby 
by  Uncle  Dad  Paint,  an  old  negro  who  was  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  fearless  wreckers  of  the  great  Florida 
Reef. 

The  child  was  found  lashed  to  a  rude  raft  of  spars 
in  the  edge  of  the  breakers,  and  was  apparently  dead  when 
Uncle  Dad,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  beach  after  the 
great  storm  to  see  what  a  kind  Providence  had  furnished 
in  the  way  of  wreckage,  stumbled  across  him.  Uncle 
Dad  had  had  but  slight  experience  with  children,  but  he 
knew  that  this  one  was  far  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  lifted  it  in  his  strong  arms  with 
a  feeling  of  reverent  awe.  The  next  instant  he  almost 
dropped  it,  for  the  child  opened  its  eyes  and  uttered  a  cry. 

The  beach  was  thickly  strewn  with 
iule.s  of  cotton  and  other  wreckage  that 
represented  a  fortune  to  Uncle  Dad,  and 
which  would  be  swept  away  by  the  first 
high  tide  that  came  with  a  change  of 
wind;  but  the  old  negro  had  no  thought 
for  such  things  now.  In  comparison 
with  this  helpless  little  life  given  him 
to  save  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  as 
naught;  and  with  eager  haste  he  bore 
the  child  to  his  boat,  which  he  sailed  al- 
most recklessly  across  the  broad  inner 
bay  to  his  distant  hut  nestled  beneath  a 
clump  of  cocoanut-trees  on  the  main- 
land. 

Although  Uncle  Dad  was  wofully  ig-- 
norant  of  the  needs  of  children,  instinct 
in  this  case  seemed  to  take  the  place  of 
experience,  and  teach  him  what  to  do. 
He  removed  the  waif's  wet  clothing, 
rubbed  the  tender  little  body  with  infi- 
nite gentleness  until  it  was  in  a  glow, 
and  then  wrapped  it  warmly  in  a  soft 
India  shawl  that  had  come  to  him  in  the 
spoil  of  some  long-ago  wreck.  He  fed 
it  with  cooiitie,  which  is  a  starch,  very 
like  arrow-root,  that  grows  wild  in  south- 
ern Florida,  and  which,  to  his  great  de- 
light, the  child  ate  eagerly.  Then  it  fell 
asleep  in  his  arms,  and  for  long  hours 
the  old  man  did  not  even  change  his  po- 
sition for  fear  of  disturbing  the  slum- 
berer.  He  only  rocked  gently  to  and 
fro,  and  brushed  away  inquisitive  in- 
sects that  now  and  then  came  buzzing-  in 
to  inspect  this  new  tenant  of  the  palm- 
thatched  cabin. 

When  at  length  the  child  awoke  and 
fixed  his  great  blue  eyes  on  the  wrin- 
kled black  face  bending  so  anxiously 
over  him,  he  testified  to  both  his  recovery 
and  his  fearlessness  by  a  srnile  that  pres- 
ently broke  into  a  gurgling-  little  laugh. 
Then  he  insisted  on  scrambling  to  the 
floor.  The  shawl  slipped  from  him,  and 


as  he  stood,  a  little  pink-and-wliite  monument  of  naked 
innocence,  gazing  soberly  but  curiously  at  his  surround- 
ings, the  old  negro  knew  that  he  had  never  looked  upon 
so  fair  a  picture.  When  he  undertook  in  his  clumsy  fash- 
ion to  dress  the  child,  the  latter  said,  in  a  piteous  tone 
that  contained  a  suspicion  of  coming  tears, 

"  I  want  mamma!" 

"Soh,  honey!  Co'se  you  does,"  answered  Uncle  Dad, 
soothingly.  "  But  your  mammy  can't  come  jes  yet,  and 
here's  somefin  to  make  you  feel  better." 

The  "somefin"  was  a  ripe  yellow  banana,  which  the 
child  eagerly  accepted. 

"Now,  honeybiig,  what's  your  name?  and  how'd  ye 
come  to  git  wracked;"  continued  the  old  negro,  delighted 
to  find  that  his  charge  could  talk,  and  anxious  to  learn 
something  of  his  history. 

"Toderossy,"  promptly  answered  the  child. 

"  How  you  call  hit?"  asked  the  old  man,  in  a  perplexed 
tone. 

"Toderossy,"  was  the  steadfast  reply,  and,  in  spite  of 
repeated  attempts  to  extract  further  information  from  his 
little  guest,  this  was  all  that  the  old  wrecker  could 
gain. 

"  Beats  any  name  ebber  I  heerd,"  he  soliloquized  that 
night,  when  his  charge  was  soundly  sleeping  in  an  old 
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i     n|i    .-is    a     hammock.        "  Sounds 
kinder  oncibilized,  too.      I.Vi-kin    I'd  better  i  i    <     imn  up 

;,,  I'.,, I,   Leel   I"  morrer  :ind  git    him  lo  study  on    hit." 
Mr.    Kobert     Leel    a    ulnte    man.  \\lin    also    followed 

was    I'ncle 

nearest    m  n-iibo!-.  and    lived   sum.-    miles    further 

e   ha\  .       lleuas    at    home    when     I'ncle    Had    ;i|i 
pea  red  al   his  c-aLin  door  about   noon  the  next  day.  and  lie 
IC6  expressed  a    nio.sl    lively   interest    in    the  waif  from 
the  sea  tiiat  the  latter  presented   to  him. 

"  Kossy  is  the  name  of  his  folks,  an'  Toad's  his  given 
name,  fur's  I  kin  make  out,"  declared  the  u  bite  man,  af- 
I  "i-  a  deliherale  consideration  of  the  problem  furnished  by 
the  child.  "I'll  allow  that  'Toad.'  Cur  a  name,  doesn't 
'pear  to  suit  him  noways  you  kin  put  it.  but  that  sholy 
IS  u  hat  he  says.  "I'ain't  fur  the  likes  of  us  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  them  as  give  it  to  him.  and  so  •  Toad '  hit's 
•  •Hi  io  be.  \Vhat  yer  going  lo  do  with  him.  l>ad  '." 

"  Keep  him  and  raise  him  'cording  as  the  ^ood  Lawd  11 
show  me  how,  and  do  the  best  I  kin  by  him  till  his  folk's 
turns  up  to  claim  him."  replied  the  old  negro,  earnestly. 

Hut.  Misier  I. eel.  s'posin'  you  write  out  that  ar  name 
forme  on  a  piece  of  paper',  so's  there  uon'l  he  no  mistake- 
about  it." 

So  I!ob  Leet,  slowly  ami  uilb  great  etl'orl,  printed  n  a 
bit  of  brown  paper,  that  Uncle  Dad  afterwards  carefully 
folded  a  \\  a  \  amoni:'  his  hidden  treasures,  the  name  T(>.U> 
KIISSY,  and  the  date  on  which  the  child  had  been 
A  reeked. 

Twelve  years  later,  thanks  to  the  fostering  care  of 
Uncle  Dad,  Toad,  as  every  one  called  him,  had  grown 
to  be  a  sturdy  lad. possessed  of  a  dense  ignorance  concern- 
ing' the  world  at  large  and  of  a  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  immediate  surroundings.  He  was  as  tanned  by 
tropic  suns  as  though  stained  with  walnut  juice,  while  his 
merry  little  face  was  so  thickly  covered  with  freckles  that 
not  another  one  could  have  been  squeezed  in  edgewise. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  he  could  sing-  in  a 
clear  sweet  voice  the  quaint  negro  melodies  taught  him 
by  his  foster-father,  while  in  handling  a  boat  he  had  not 
his  ei|iial  in  all  that  region  of  skilled  and  fearless  boat- 
men. He  seemed  also  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  every  lish  that  swam  in  those  far  Southern  waters. 
from  huge  sharks  and  devil-fish  down  to  the  gaylv  striped 
little  schoolmasters  that  live  among  the  mangrove  roots, 
and  the  quaintly  mottled  toad  fish,  which  he  declared  not 
only  bore  his  name,  but  were  freckled  like  himself.  He 
could  hurl  a  barbed  fish-spear  or  "grains"  with  unerring 
accuracy,  and  throw  a  cast  -  net  with  such  delicate  pre- 
cision that  no  mullet  was  quick  enough  to  escape  it. 

To  within  a  year  of  the  time  with  which  this  story 
opens  the  lad's  life  had  been  one  of  perfect  happiness,  in 
which  the  words  care  and  anxiety  were  unknown.  Then 
came  a  sad  change.  All  at  once,  as  it  seemed  to  him. 
Uncle  Dad  became  so  helpless  from  rheumatism  that  he 
..in -ly  able  to  totter  feebly  to  the  door  of  the  little 
cabin  and  sit  motionless  in  the  hot  sunshine.  At  the 
same  time  the  old  boat  that  atl'orded  almost  their  sole 
means  of  livelihood  became  nnseaworlhy  be\ond  Toad's 
limited  powers  of  repair.  Thus,  at  the  moment  (he  bur- 
den of  support  fell  on  his  young  shoulders  the  chief 
means  of  providing  that  support  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  mean  time  great  changes  had  taken  place  in 
that  section  of  country.  It  had  been  discovered  both  by 
ers  and  pleasure-Seekers,  who  had  Hocked  to  it  in 
crowds.  LM  !•<;•(•  tracts  of  the  mainland  forest  were-  turned 
into  pineapple-fields,  several  settlements  had  been  made 
along  the  bay  iron),  hotels  had  arisen  as  though  by 
inairic,  and.  above  all  in  Toad's  estimation,  a  "yacht 
club  had  been  formed.  Most  of  its  members' were 
wealthy  strangers,  who  came  there  only  for  the  winter 
months,  and  many  a  dainty  yacht,  at  which  our  little  lad 
cast  longing  eyes,  was  now  to  be  seen  skimming  the  sur 


face   of  the  ODCe   1 -l.\    ba\          huring   the  past   year  Toad 

had    received    se\eral   templing  oilers    to  ship    in    one   .-a 

pacity  or  another  on  some  of  these  yachl     but  had  si  cad  - 

fast  I  v    refused    tin-in    all.   because  he    i Id    not    leave    the 

helpless  old  neo.ro.  who  depended  on  him  for  everything. 
So.  instead  of  sailing  auay  on  a  \\hite  winged  yacht,  the 
boy  uenl  dodged  1\  to  \\ork  in  a  pineapple  field,  where, 
b\  incessant  toil  at  u  ceil  ing,  selling  slips,  or  making  him- 
self general  I  v  useful  during  culling  lime,  hi uld  some- 
times earn  as  much  as  lii'ty  cents  a  day,  excepting  dur- 
ni'j  the  rainy  season,  or  when  the  mosquitoes  became  so 
absolutely  unbearable  as  to  drive  all  workers  from  the 
lields.  The  lield  in  which  Toad  found  the  employ- 
ment he  so  detested,  bill  from  which  he  could  return  to 
I  n.  le  I>ad  every  night,  was  owned  by  his  old  acquaint- 
ance. Mr.  Robert  Leet.  who  had  acquired  money  by  the 
sab-  of  land,  and  was  now  adding  to  it  by  the  raising  of 
pineapples — a  business  that  can  only  be  started  with  capi- 
tal. I  f  I'm-le  Dad  could  have  sold  land,  he  too  would  have 
been  comfortably  well  off ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  tract  that 
he  claimed  as  a  homestead  had  recently  been  found  to  be 
included  in  an  old  grant,  title  to  which  could  now  only 
be  niven  by  act  of  ( 'oiigress.  So.  w bile  all  other  parl s  of 
the  ha  \  front  \\ere  rapidly  settling  up,  the  tract  of  six 
miles  square,  in  one  corner  of  which  stood  Uncle  Dad's 
cabin,  remained  a  wilderness,  though  il  was  one  of  the 
loveliest,  sites  on  tin'  coast.aiid  frequently  attracted  the 
envious  eyes  of  wealth. 

Most  of  the  yachtsmen  who  now  visited  the  bay  were 
fond  of  fishing,  and  these  created  a  steady  demand  for 
in  u  I  let  to  be  used  as  bait,  that  provided  a  source  of  rev- 
enue to  certain  of  the  settlers  who  owned  boats.  Poor 
Toad  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  longed  for  a  boat  now 
as  never  before.  If  he  only  had  one  he  believed  he  could 
catch  as  much  bait  as  the  yachting  fishermen  could  use; 
for  who  knew  where  to  find  the  schools  of  largest  and 
fa t  lest  mullet  so  well  as  he?  Then,  too,  he  could  take 
parties  out  to  the  very  best  fishing-grounds,  of  which  he 
alone  knew  the  secret,  and  need  never  again  even  go  into 
a  pineapple-field.  Oh,  if  he  only  had  a  boat! 

(  )ne  glorious  morning  in  early  February,  when  the  ris- 
ing sun  was  sifting  the  very  first  of  his  gold  through  the 
rustling  palm  leaves  above  Uncle  Dad's  cabin,  and  as 
Toad  was  making  ready  to  start  for  his  hated  task  of  the 
day,  there  came  a  tremendous  rush  and  plunging  in  the 
softly  rippling  waters  close  to  the  beach.  The  boy  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  a  moment  later,  cast-net  in  hand,  he 
had  hurried  to  the  scene  of  commotion.  The  shallows 
were  alive  with  a  great  school  of  mullet,  driven  inshore 
l>.\  a  ravenous  barracuda,  thai  still  waited  for  them  in 
the  dee]>  water  just  beyond.  Within  five  minutes  the 
excited  lad  had  captured  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  dainty 
fish,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  place,  had  emptied  his  net. 
after  each  successful  cast,  into  the  old  boat  that  lay  half 
stra  nded  on  the  beach. 

Two  hours  later  the  plucky  little  fellow  arrived  in 
front  of  the  club-house,  tugging  at  the  waterlogged  craft 
that,  he  had  thus  converted  into  a  fish-car.  He  had  waded 
and  towed  it  more  than  two  miles,  and  in  it  swam  the 
finest  lot  of  bail  oll'ered  lo  the  yachtsmen  that  season. 

A  pleasant-looking  gentleman  with  a  gray  mustache, 
and  a  boy  of  about  Toad's  own  age,  both  clad  in  white 
llannels  and  wearing  yachting-caps,  stood  on  the  end  of 
the  wharf.  They  were  looking  at  what  Toad  thought 
was  the  most  beautiful  boat  he  had  ever  seen.  She  was 
a  16-foot  cat-boat,  built  of  Spanish  cedar,  varnished  and 
polished  until  she  shone  like  a  piano  top.  She  had  brass 
fittings  and  a  silk  sail,  and  looked  as  though  she  could  go 
like  the  wind.  On  her  stern-board,  in  golden  letters,  ap- 
peared the  name  Sli'ift,  which  Toad  knew  was  also  the 
name  of  the  largest  and  finest  yacht  in  the  bay. 

As  he  drew  near  he  overheard  the  geniieman  say, "Al- 
though I  think  she  is  a  perfectly  safe  boat,  I  don't  want 
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you  to  go  out  in  her 
alone  until  you  are  eer- 
lain  that,  yon  know  how 
to  manage  her  uinlcr  all 
circumstances,  a  nil  the 

liov  reply,  confidently: 
"Oh,  that's  all  right!  '  I 
know  pretty  well  now. 
and  it  we. n't.  take  me 
long  to  learn  Hie  rest,  1 
ean  tell  you."  Then  their 
attention  was  attracted 
to  the  barelegged  young 
lishennan  and  his  cliiinsv 

tow. 

''Hello!"  exclaimed 
the  gentleman,  "  what 
have  you  there,  hoy' 
Mullet  r  . I  list  what  we 
have  heen  wanting!  How 
much  are  they  worth;" 

"  I  don't  know  what 
they  are  worth,  sir,"  re- 
plied Toad,  "  and  1  don't 
want  money  for  them, 
anyway.  What.  I  will 
take  for  tin-in  is  canvas 
and  paint  to  patch  up  my 
old  skill',  so  that  she  will 
Hout  once  more." 

"What  would   you    do  with    her  then  r"   ini|iiired 
gentleman,  glancing  curiously  at  the  ancient  craft. 

"Why,"  replied  Toad,  encouraged  by  the  interest  thus 
manifested,  anil  full  of  the  beautiful  plan  thai  had  just 
popped  into  his  mind,  "then  I  would  catch  p|enl\  of 
bail,  and  furnish  it  regularly.  Perhaps  by  the  end  of 
the  season  I  would  have  enough  money  to  buy  a  boat  like 
that  one,  ami  then  I  could  join  the  club." 

The  lad  said  this  in  perfect  good  faith.  He  had  liille 
idea  of  the  value  of  money  or  the  price  of  boats,  and  none 
at  all  of  the  conditions  and  cost  of  joining  a  yacht  club. 
He  only  knew  that  to  be  associated  with  those  whose  sole 
business  or  pleasure  in  life  appeared  to  be  the  sailing  of 
boats  was  the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  in  his  simpli- 
city he  did  not  know  of  any  reason  why  he  should  not  lie 
allowed  lo  join  the  yacht  club  if  he  owned  a  decent  boat. 

The  boy  on  the  wharf  stared  with  contempt! s  ama/e 

nient   at  the  ragged  urchin  who  thus  calmly  proposed   to 
join  a  club  of  which  even  he  could  not  become  a  mem 
her:    but,  the  gentleman  only  laughed,  and  said: 

"So  that  is  your  ambition,  is  it?  Well,  we'll  see,  and 
in  the  mean  time  supposing  you  leave  your  old  boat,  with 
the-  mullet  in  it,  right  here  for  a  couple  of  da\s.  Then 
come  hack,  and  I'll  give  you  what  I  consider  the  hait 
worth.  What  did  you  say  your  name  was?" 

"  1  don't  think  I  said,"  replied  the  young  fisherman, 
blushing,  for  he  was  beginning  to  be  very  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  queer  name;  "  but  it's  Toad— Toad  Rossy." 

At  this  the  boy  on  the  wharf  laughed  aloud,  and  said, 
in  a  perfectly  audible  tone,  "  His  freckles  make  him  look 
just  like  one,  don't  they?" 

"  Hush  !"  replied  the  gentleman  ;  "  he'll   hear  you." 

lint  poor  Toad  had  heard,  and  his  face  bla/.ed  hotly  as 
he  flashed  a  defiant  glance  at  the  lad. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


ABOVE    ALL,  IN    TOAD'S    ESTIMATION,  A    YACUT   CLUB    [IAD    BEEN    FOKAIED. 


AN  ARGUMENT. 

M  \\IMA.  ••  No\\ .  A  ml  re  w,  yon  must  n't  eat  tliat  cauily,  because 
it  \\ill  destroy  your  appetite  for  dimn-r." 

ANDREW.   "I   don't    think  so,  nninuna." 

MAMMA.  "Why  don't  yon  think  so,  dear  ?" 

ANDREW.  " Because, mnmnia,  I  haven't  got  a  bit  of  appetite 
just  now." 


TENT-MAKING    KOI!    A.MATK.U.'S. 

UV    A.  .1.   KEXEAI.Y 

C DAMPING  out  lias  many  divcrsilied  charms  and  at- 
tractions, and  the  art  of  lent  making  has  many  ama- 
teur devotees.  True  if  is  I  bat  tents  can  be  bought  for  a 
song,  as  the  saying  is.  but  there  are  lots  of  young  fellows 
who  like  to  exercise  their  ingenuity,  and  who  gel  more 
fun  out  of  anything  of  their  own  manufacture,  from  a 
boat  to  a  tent,  than  they  would  by  purchasing  it  ready 
made  or  having  it  built  to  order. 

The  editor  forbids  me  lo  expatiate  on  the  pleasure  and 
the  healthfulness  of  camping  out.  He  says  the  subject 
is  threadbare,  and  that  it  has  been  done  to  death.  What 
he  wants  is  a  plan  for  lent  -  making  in  plain  language, 
with  no  frills  or  llounces. 

The  materials  required  are  few  and  cheap.  A  big  sis- 
ter or  a  mother  with  a  sewing-machine  will  come  in 
bandy.  A  few  strips  of  pine,  a  few'  yards  of  the  lightest 
duck,  such  as  the  balloon  sails  of  yachts  are  made  of,  a 
spool  or  two  of  the  coarsest  linen  thread  that  can  be  used 
on  the  sewing-machine.  Your  sister  or  your  mother 
will  tell  you  the  number.  I  always  use  No.  25.  With 
these  materials,  to  which  should  he  added  a  little  in- 
genuity and  a  careful  study  of  the  accompanying-  plans, 
a  smart  boy  may  become  his  own  tent-maker. 

A.  handy  lawn-tennis  tent  is  almost  indispensable  to  a 
country  or  suburban  home  where  girls  and  grass  flourish. 
I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  one. 

The  si/.e  can  be  determined.  Those  in  general  use  have 
a  lop  or  canopy  10  feet  long  by  6. feet  broad.  The  frame- 
\\ork  forming  this  top  is  made  of  pine  wood  or  spruce; 
pine  is  preferable,  as  it  can  be  had  free  of  knots. 

The  two  fore  and  aft  pieces  of  the  frame  will  be  10  feet 
long.  -|'  inches  by  1  inch,  and  the  two  end  pieces  the 
same  size,  and  t>  feet  long.  The  two  splices  to  keep  I  he 
coyer  from  drooping  between  the  front  and  back  of  the 
frame  will  be  6  feet  long,  2  inches  by  -J  inch.  When  the 
corners  of  the  frame  are  nailed  together,  as  shown  by  the 
drawing,  bind  them  together  with  a  strip  of  /.inc.  The 
slrip  should  be  7  inches  lon^  and  an  inch  wide,  with  two 
f-inch  screw  s  in  each  end. 

The  legs  shown    in   the   drawing,  crossing;  each   other 
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(Fig.  1),  t,\vo  at  each  end,  arc  each  to  lie  S  feet  long.  ."> 
i iii-hcs  wide,  and  1  inch  thick.  Hound  i>tl'  all  the  ends  of 
tin-  leys,  and  with  a  slioulder  eye-bolt  ".''.  inches  long  by 
[  inch  in  diameier.  lilleil  \vilh  a  nut,  fix  to  the  inside  at, 

each  -in -I-  of  the  frame  tlie   tuo  upper  ends  of  the  leys. 

The  holes  in  the  leys  should  In-  singed  with  a  mildly  hot 
iron,  s.i  that  the  leys  tin-ii  freely  on  the  bolts. 

Tin-  cover  or  awmuy  can  he  made  of  plain  or  fancy 
colored  cloth,  thin  cluck  or  drill.  Hie  cloths  lapping  each 
other  not  less  than  1  inch,  and  sewed  at  each  selvage  by 
a  lock  stitch  machine.  When  done,  and  with  not  less 
than  I  |  inches  lap  all  round,  the  doth  should  be  in  tret 
4  inches  by  .1  feet  4  inches.  Eyelet-holes  6  inches  apart 
should  be  made  in  the  la])  or  selvage,  so  that  the  cover 
can  be  laced  lo  the  fore  and  a  I'l  pieces  forming  the  frame. 
and  turn  over  and  lace  to  the  end  pieces.  The  eyelet- 
holes  and  lacing  thus  securing  the  cover  avoid  the  use 
of  nails,  which,  if  used,  injure  the  cover.  If  nails  are 
used,  tbev  must  be  tinned  tacks,  to  prevent  rusting-,  and 
the  cover  must  then  be  10  feet  2  inches  long-  by  6  feet  2 
inches  broad 

The  drawings  Figs.  2  and  .">  show  that  the  awning  or 
canopy  can  be  set  a!  any  angle  to  form  a  shade  from  the 

sun.  or  to  form  a  i f  if  it  rains,  by  fixing  the  legs  sup- 

portiny  the  frame  where  they  cross  each  other  with  a 
shoulder  eye-bolt,  passed  through  any  of  the  several  holes 
shown  in  tin'  leys  by  the  drawing,  and  tightened  up  with 
a  thumb-nut.  The  bolt  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig. 4.  When 
making  the  holes  in  the  leys  bore  them  through  each  pair 
of  legs  when  they  are  on  top  of  each  other,  and  have  them 
li  indies  apart. 

The  LJ  a  \  rope-  lead  i  ny  from  I  he  tent -peg's  in  the  ground 
to  the  eyes  of  the  bolts  seciiriuy  the  legs  of  the  frame  can 
he  tightened  by  pa-si  ny  the  rope  1 1 1  rough  one  of  the  holes 
in  the  piece  of  wood  li  inches  long.  1  inch  by  ;,'  inch,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  i>. 

A.s  a  de alum,  a   curtain  can  be  put  round   the  frame 

a-  shown  by  Kiy.  2.  and.  if  desired,  a  curtain  may  be 
hooked  up  as  lace  curtains  are  in  a  house  to  form  a  back 
to  the  tent. 

The  eyes  for  the  curtains  can  be  screwed  into  the 
under  side  of  the  frame.  The  aperture  from  the  frame 
lo  i  ne  lop  of  the  cm-lain  helps  to  cool  the  air  close  under 
i  In-  a  rvning  or  canopy. 

The  ''  A  ''  tent  i  Fiy.  i'.'  is  I  lie  best  for  cam  piny  out.  All 
the  wood  reiiuired  will  be  i  ,\  o  uprights  and  one  rid  ye- pole. 
These  can  be  of  pine,  the  I  u  ii  ii  |iri 'jilts  each  7  feel  li  inches 
lony  by  2  inches  cKametcr.  and  I  lie  ridyepole  C,  feet  I'. 
inches  long  by  2j  inches  diameter.  Sharpen  the  uprights 


at  tin-  lower  end.  so  (hat  you  can  force 
them  into  ihe  ground,  and  insert  into  the 
upper  end  a  i;  by  5  inch  bolt,  projecting 
be\ond  the  wood  2  inches.  Bore  holes 
,'i  indies  from  each  end  of  the  ridge 
pole,  and  singe  them  out  so  that  they 
til  tightly  over  Ihe  bolls  in  Ihe  lop  of  the 
uprights. 

Over  this  ridge-pole  throw  your  canvas 
or  a  wning  cloth,  which  can  be  put  togeth- 
er as  previously  described,  and  should   be 
when  turned  in  or  selvaged  at  the  narrow 
ends  15  feet  lony  by  li  feet  0  inches  broad. 
Sew  across  at    a   distance    of    9    inches 
from  each  of  the  narrow  ends  of  the  awn- 
ini;  a  strip  of  canvas  4  inches  broad,  dou- 
bled all  through,  and  turned  in   where  it 
is  attached  to  the  awning-cloth.      On  each 
outer  edge  of  these  strips   insert  five  eye- 
let-holes.     Into  these  eyelets  splice  lines 
properly     at     their     ends     about     S     feet 
lony.      The   lines   are   for   leading  to  the 
tent  peys    driven    into   the    ground.      The 
back  end  of  the  tent  can  be  in  one,  (irmly 
laced  to  the  edyes  of  the  awning,  into  which  eyelet-holes 
must  be  made  to  correspond  with  those  in  the  end  cloth. 
The  front  end  can  be  laced  at  the  sides  in  the  same  man- 
ner, u  bile  the  parts  meeting  at   the  upright  or  post  of  the 
ten!    on  one  side  can    be  laced    to   the  post,  and   the  other 
left   free,  to  \if  closed  with  a   lacing-  when   turning  in  for 
the  night. 

The  shape  of  the  ends  is  (>  feet,  (i  inches  high  off  to  2 
inches  wide  at  the  upper  end,  and  7  feet  G  inches  wide  at 
I  lie  l,,\\  er  end. 

I  )n  the  edge  of  the  end  to  be  used  as  an  entrance  leave 
a  lapped  edge  extra  to  the  size  given  of  :ii  inches  wide. 

Tent-pegs  can  be  made  from  broom  handles  cut  into 
one-foot  lengths,  with  one  end  sharpened. 

The  open  "  A"  tent  (Fig.  7)  is  simply  an  oblong  piece 
of  duck  6  feet  by  10  strung  on  a  ridge-pole,  and  two 
uprights,  with  a  guy-rope  on  each  seam.  This  is  easy 
to  make,  and  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  drawing 
explains  itself.  Fig.  8,  same  tent,  but  different  arrange- 
ment of  canvas. 

I  may  add  that  these  tents  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced 
in  size  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  maker. 


A   CHEAT   COMPOSER. 

BY  .JOHN*  KEXDHIi'K  f.ANi.s. 

AMONC4  the  best-known  residents  of  Schnitzelhammer- 
slein -on-the-Zugvitz  when  Hans  Pumpernickel  first 
appeared  ill  that  beautiful  city  were  three  musicians — 
Herr  Von  Kiirlingtongs,  who  was  the  only,  and  conse- 
quently the  best,  violinist  in  town,  Dr.  Otto  Teutonstring, 
and  -Heini-ich  Flatz,  who  had  played  the  "cello  once  be- 
fore the  King  of  Prussia  with  such  effect  that  the  King- 
said  he'd  never  heard  anything  like  il  before.  The  town 
was  naturally  very  proud  of  the  trio,  and  particularly  of 
Dr.  Teutonstring,  who,  though  far  from  being  a  muscu- 
lar man,  had  once  played  the  bass-viol  for  sixteen  consec 
ulive  hours  in  the  musical  contest  at  the  Schnitzelham- 
merstein  carnival,  beating  by  one  hour  and  twenty-two 
minutes  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  bass  \  iol  player 
in  (ierinany.  They  were  the  most  amiable  old  gentle- 
men in  the  world.  It  very  seldom  happened  that  they 
failed  to  agree-,  which  was  rather  wonderful,  because  it 
often  happens,  unhappily,  that  musicians  grow  jealous 
of  each  oilier,  anil  say  and  do  things  to  each  other  thai 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  together  peaceably. 
You  may  not  all  of  you  remember  that  famous  and  very 
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sad  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  this  jealousy  is 
sometimes  allowed  to  run  wherein  Luigi  Sparragini,  the 
well-known  Italian  violinist,  in  his  rage  at  the  applause 
received  at  a  concert  by  his  rival,  Siegfried  Von  Heim- 
stetter,  broke  a  Strudivarius  violin  valued  at  a  thousand 
pounds  over  Von  Heimstetter's  head,  to  be  rebuked  in  re- 
turn by  Von  Heimstetter,  who  induced  Sparragini  to 
look  at  the  mechanism  of  a  grand  piano  he  had,  letting- 
the  cover  fall  on  the  other's  head  as  soon  as  he  had  poked 
it  in,  thereby  utterly  ruining  the  piano  and  severely  in- 
juring Sparragini's  nose. 

Nothing  of  this  kind,  as  I  have  intimated,  ever  marred 
the  serenity  of  the  three  amiable  musicians  of  Sehnitzel- 
hammerstein-ou-the-Zugvitz. 

"  We  have  no  cause  eacli  other  to  be  jealous  of,"  Herr 
Von  Karlingtougs  had  said.  "I  the  liddle  play;  they 
the  liddle  do  not  play." 

"True,"'  observed  Heinrich  Flatz.  "The  potato  just 
as  well  the  watermelon  might  be  jealous  of.  If  I  the  fid- 
dle played,  then  might  I  Von  Karlingtongs  be  jealous  of. 
Therefore  also  already  can  the  same  be  said  regarding 
Teutonstring.  In  no  manner  are  we  each  other  the 
rival  of.'' 

In   all  of   which,  as  Hans    Piimin-riiickel  said  to  me, 

there  was  much  r mon -sense.      "1  >iscord  is  not  music." 

said  he,  "and  if  these  men  were  discordant  they  would 
not  be  musicians.  If  they  were  not  musicians  they 
would  have  to  make  a  living  in  some  other  kind  of  busi- 
ness. They  are  not  lit  for  any  other  kind  of  business 
wherefore  they  are  wise  as  well  as  amiable." 

The  consequence  of  all  this  harmony  between  the  three 
dear  old  gentlemen  was  that  they  were  always  together. 
They  practised  together,  and  upon  public  occasions  they 
played  together,  and  their  fellow-townsmen  were  delight- 
ed with  them.  At  weddings  they  played  the  wedding- 
marches,  each  as  earnestly  as  though  he  were  playing  a 
solo.  At  the  Mayor's  banquets  they  were  always  present, 
adding  much  to  the  pleasure  of  these  sumptuous  repasts 
by  the  soft  and  beautiful  strains  which  they  discoursed. 
"  I  am  not  a  King,"  said  Mayor  Ehreubreitstein  upon  one 
of  these  occasions:  "  but  if  I  were,  I  could 
not  hear  better  music.  We  have  an  or- 
chestra without  a  court.  What  more  can 
we  desire?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Hans  Pumpernickel, 
"  unless  it  be  another  tune." 

"  A  good  idea,"  cried  one  of  the  Alder- 
men. "Let  us  have  another  tune." 

And  so  the  cry  would  go  about  the 
board,  and  the  three  happy  old  gentlemen 
would  good-naturedly  go  to  work  again 
and  play  another  tune.  It  came  about 
very  naturally,  then,  that  whenever  a  ri- 
val band  of  musicians,  desirous  of  wrest- 
ing the  laurels  from  the  respective  brows 
of  Herrs  Von  Karlingtongs,  Teutonstring, 
and  Flatz,  found  them  so  strongly  en- 
trenched in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
that  while  they  lived  and  played  in  har- 
mony together  no  others  could  hope  to 
make  a  living  from  music  in  Schnitzel- 
hammerstein-on-the-Zugvitz.  They  rap- 
idly grew  rich:  for  it  came  to  pass  that 
with  the  exception  of  house  rent,  and  new 
strings  for  their  instruments,  and  other 
mere  incidentals  of  a  musician's  work, 
they  had  no  expenses  to  pay.  Their  food 
cost  them  nothing,  they  attended  so  many 
banquets;  and  when,  occasionally,  a  day 
would  come  upon  which  no  breakfast, 
luncheon, or  dinner  required  their  services, 
it  was  always  found  that  they  had  carried 
away  enough  fruit  and  cake  and  other 


dainties  from  the  affairs  that  had  been  given,  to  last  them 
through  such  rare  intervals  as  found  them  without  an 
engagement. 

In  other  respects,  too,  did  these  worthies  show  them- 
selves entitled  to  be  called  wise.  Some  live  years  after 
they  began  to  grow  famous  in  Schnitzelhammersteiri-on- 
the-Zugvitz  some  of  their  admirers  suggested  that  they 
ouirht  not  to  confine  themselves  to  the  small  town  in 
which  they  had  waxed  so  great,  but  should  go  out  into 
the  world  and  dazzle  all  mankind  by  the  brilliance  of 
their  playing. 

"  The  great  orchestras  of  Austria,"  said  one  of  these, 
"do  not  content  themselves  with  laurels  won  at  home. 
They  travel  into  far  countries,  and  win  fame  and  fortune 
all  the  world  over.  Why  do  not  you  ¥<>:" 

"  We  will  talk  it  over,"  Herr  Teutonstring  replied.  "  I 
for  one  am  opposed  to  making  such  a  trip,  because  I  am 
an  old  man.  and  my  bass-viol  is  heavy." 

"  (  'an  you  not  send  it  about  by  freight!1"  said  the  man 
who  proposed  the  scheme. 

"Would  you  send  your  child  by  freight;"  asked  Herr 
Teutonstring. 

"I  would  not,"  returned  the  other. 

"No  more  can  I  send  my  bass  viol  by  freight,"  said 
Herr  Teutonstring,  fondly  twanging  the  strings  of  his 
huge  instrument.  "  This  is  my  whole  family.  I  love  it  as 
I  would  a  child  for  whom  I  must  care;  as  a  father  who 
has  helped  me  lo  become  what  I  am.  Nevertheless,  we 
will  talk  it  over." 

And  they  did  talk  it  over,  and  as  a  result  decided  that 
the  world,  if  it  desired  to  hear  them  play,  must  come  to 
Schnitzelhaminerstein-on-the-Zugvitz. 

"  If  we  go,"  said  Herr  Von  Karlingtongs,  "  who  will 
provide  music  for  Schiiilzelhainmerstein  -  on  -  the  -Zug  - 
vitz?" 

"  Who  indeed?"  said  Heinrich  Flat/.,  ^a/ing  at.  the  Hour 
after  the  manner  of  the  truly  wise  man. 

"Since  you  have  both  asked  that  question."  said  Herr 
Teutonstring,  "out  of  mere  politeness  I  must  answer  it. 
My  answer  is,  briefly,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea." 


THE   THREE    MEN    FIDDLED    AWAY    WITH    ALL    THEIU    STRENGTH. 
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\  on  Ka'rlni".!'  a 
yes     said  ihe  oi  h 

!    i       \    III! 

I    our  absence    the   people  of 

,lepn\  nl    i  nusic,   u  Inch   would 

.     .        .  Miicil  MI  nine]]  profit 

N.  ,11-  they   must  discover  ih;it   I  here  are  others 
-  .in  play  as  uell  a  •••  lierebj   we  w  "ul<l  cease 

in  In-  lli.  win-Ill  —  u  liicli   strikes  me  :i>  bad 

I  ii  i  i 

••  \",in  ;  ongs,"  said  Heinrich  Kl;ii/.  with  i  ears  of 

juv   ni   his  eyes,  "  \  "»  are    m>l   only    a   musician,  yi  u  I   ;iff  ;i 

thinker." 

••  |i it   Matter  me,  my  ili-;ii-  Flat/."  said  Von   Karling 

ton::  tly.         No  i  do  nut  know  uhat  :i  struggle  it 

is  to  I  p  IVnin  'jiving  u  ay   I"  pride." 

"    \Vr||       I      agree    to    illl     tllilt      \OU     IliUe     said,"    said    JleiT 

Teutoiisiriiiu ;  "and    1   have  ID  inlil  that    MS  we   are  only 
young    in   spirit,  and    MS    my     liass     \  iol    is    very    heavy.  1 

think    we  should   hi- run  Irn  t    to  ri-iiiain  at  1 ." 

Particularly."  added   lleinrich   Flat/,  "in   view  of  the 
thai    there  can    be  hill   HIM'   result.       \\'r   should  sue 
eeed.       No\\    where   is   the  gral  ilieal  ion    ill   success:      Sim 
plj     in    the    knowledge    that    you    have    succeeded.      We 
know  thill  now         Wherefore  why  shinild  we  pul  ourselves 
to    incDiivenieiiees    simply    to    lind    out    what    we   already 
know  •      I)DI-S  a    iiiiiu   with   ii    |';i  nl  ry  fill    of  tarts    go   seek- 

Ll-ts?       I  !'•  does  noi  - 
"  If  he  is  wise,"  said  lien-  Teutonstrilig. 

Ami    \veai-e  wise, "added    Hen'  \'on    Kat'lingtOIlgS 
"Which    settles   the  point.       We'll   stay  ill    home."  said 
Herr  Flatz 

And  they  did,  and  siihseiinent  events  showed  the  w  is- 
dinii  of  their  course,  for  in  less  than  a  year's  time  the 
King  came  to  Schnitzelhammerstein  mi-the  Zugvit/.. 

Some  said  tiiiit  lie  slopped  there  merely  heeaiiM'  then1 
was  ii  lietter  luncheon  eoiinler  iit  the  railway  station  than 
any  w  here  else  :i  IOMU  the  road.  <  >lhers  persisted  that  his 
1,'oyai  Highness  had  heard  of  the  marvellous  powers  of 
the  three  musicians,  and  being  fond  of  iiiusie.  hud  trav- 
elled all  the  way  from  the  eapital.  a  distance  of  more 
tb.au  ii  hundred  miles,  to  hear  them.  However  this  was, 
the  fact,  remained  that  I  he  King  announced  that  for  two 
hours  lie  \\oiild  he  the  guest  of  the  little  city  concerning 
which  we  have  spoken  so  much.  The  town  naturally 
was  :ill  of  a  Mutter,  and  great  preparations  were  made  to 
receive  his  Majesty. 

"I  will  make  a  speech,"  said  the  Mayor,  "and  our 
orchestra  can  serenade  his  Majesty." 

"The  serenade  is  a  good  idea,"  said  Hans  Pumpernick- 
el, innocently.  "Shall  I  inform  Herr  Teulonstring  and 
his  fellow-play  ers  that  that  is  your  opinion?" 

"  As  ii  rule,  I  avoid  having  opinions,"  said  the  Mayor. 
"  lint  in  this  instance  I  think  it  is  safe  to  hazard  one. 
You  may  inform  the  gentlemen." 

"  And  the  speech1;"  suggested  Hans. 

"  We'll  see  about  that."  said  the  Mayor.  "  If  I  can  get 
a  -nod  one  I  shall  deliver  it." 

"  Very  well. "said  Hans.  "I'll  try  to  think  of  sonic- 
thing  for  you  to  say.  Meanwhile  I'll  see  Von  Karling- 
tongs 

Hans  did  as  he  said,  and  despite  their  wisdom,  the 
three  musicians  were  as  much  in  a  flutter  as  the  rest  of 
the  city.  To  (day  before  the  King  was  an  unexpected 
honor,  although  lleinrieh  Flat/,  all'ected  to  treat  it  as 
Unite  mi  ordinary  thing. 

"He  is  a  very  fair  judge  of  music,"  said  Flatz,  pa 
troni/.ingly."  for  a  King.  I  think  that,  after  all,  \\e'd  bet 
ter  do  our  best." 

"Yes,  said  Von  Karliugtongs,  "  you  are  right,  as  usual, 
though  I  will  say  right  here  thai  in  doing  my  best  I  am 
actuated  as  much  by  my  loyalty  to  my  art  as  bv  any  oth- 
er motive.  I  iilin/i/n  do  mv  best." 


"And  I  also."  put  in  Teuloiistriiig.  '  Nou  the  .pies 
lion  iliMi  arises  is  uhat  (s  our  best? 

"Thai  is  indeeil  Lhe  question,"  said  Herr  l''hit/.  "I, 
having  already  had  the  honor  to  play  before  his  Majesty, 
am  perhaps  heller  titled  than  either  of  \  on  to  say  what. 

he  likes.  When  1  was  so  distinguished  I  pla\ed  I'alle 
milliter's  Symphony  in  \>  Minor.  Therefore  I  contend 
that  thill  i.>  uhal  ue  should  play.  I  I  is  Majesty  remark- 
ed that  he  bad  never  beard  anything  like  li  before.  He 
would  doubtless  like  to  hear  it  again,  therefore  1  say  that. 
is  the  I  hiii";  for  us  to  pla\  ." 

"Ordinarily,"  said  Teutons!  rinu,  "1  can  iiyree  with 
lli  IT  Flat/.,  hul  this  lime  I  cannot.  /am  at  my  bi-M  in 
Darmstadter's  Oratorio.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
it  that  the  bass  viol  is  at  its  highest,  most  ennobling  point. 
in  tbiil  composition,  which  is  why  I  say  let  us  have  the 
Oratorio.  The  King  having  heard  the  Symphony  in  B 
Minor  would  na.iurally  rather  hear  something  else.  The 
Symphony,  no  iloiibl.  would  awaken  pleasant  memories, 
nut  the  Oratorio  would  give  him  something  new  to  re- 
member in  I  he  fill  lire." 

"There  is  much  in  u  hat  you  say,  Herr  Teutonstrilig. 
(mi  in  Von  Karlingtongs.  "  There  is  also  much  in  what 
m\  dear  friend  Flat/  says;  but  it  seems  t.o  me  that  there 
is  more  in  uhat  I  have  to  say  than  in  the  combined  sug- 
gestions  of  both  of  you.  The  Symphony  ill  B  Minor  is 
excellent,  the  Oratorio  is  ipnte  as  excellent,  but  neither 
of  them  comes  up  to  l>boriak's  Moonlight  Sonata,  which 
when  I  play  ii  make*  me  feel  as  i  bough  the  whole  world 
lay  id  my  feel  -  as  if  1  were  the  King  of  all  creation. 
Now  I  am  a  111:111;  the  King  is  a  man;  we-  are  both  men 
ll  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  if  this  Sonata  makes  me 
a  man.  feel  like  the  King  of  all  creation,  it  will  also 
make  that  other  man,  the  King,  feel  the  same  way. 
What  is  our  object  in  playing  before  the  King;  To 
please  him.  How  can  ue  best  plea.M-  him;  Simply  by 
making  him  feel  thai  he  is  the  K  ing  of  all  creation.  Per 
I'ectly  simple,  my  dear  Flatz.  Plain  as  a  pikeslalV.  Teu- 
tonslring.  Therefore  let  us  play  Dboriak's  Moonlight 
Sonata." 

It  was  thus  that  the  three  musicians,  who  had  always 
hitherto  agreed,  came  to  have  the  lirst  difference  of  their 
lives,  and  what,  made  it  seem  worse  than  all  was  that 
this  difference  occurred  at  a  time  which  seemed  to  them 
iu  their  secret  hearts  to  he  the  greatest  event  of  their 
lives.  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  importance  of  this  event 
thiit  made  each  of  them  firm  in  his  belief  that  he  was 
right  and  the  others  wrong.  Neither  would  yield  to  tin- 
others,  ;ind  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  royal  train 
found  Flatz  determined  to  play  the  Symphony,  Teuton- 
string  determined  to  play  the  Oratorio,  and  Von  Kiirling 
tongs  equally  immovable  in  his  determination  to  play 
the  Moonlight  Sonata,  and  nothing  else.  They  labored 
with  each  other  in  vain.  Yon  Karlingtongs  tried  to  win 
over  Doctor  Teutonstrilig,  saying  that  if  together  they 
should  play  the  Sonata  they  could  let  Flatz  render  the 
Symphony  without  much  harm,  since  the  'cello  and 
bass-viol  together  could  drown  the  sounds  of  the  violin. 
Teutonslring  would  agree  to  a  combination  of  two  against 

01 nly  in  case  the  (  (ratorio  were  selected,  and  when  the 

King  arrived  no  change  whatsoever  bad  been  made  in 
the  determination  of  the  musicians.  Kuin  stared  them 
in  the  face,  liu I  each  preferred  ruin  to  a  base  surrender 
of  what  he  thought  to  be  for  the  best. 

Of  course,  as  the  King  alighted  from  the  train,  Un- 
people cheered,  and  when  the  Mayor  rose  up  to  greet  him 
with  the  speech  he  had  to  make  they  cheered  again,  bin 
these  cheers  were  as  nothing  to  those  which  greeted  the 
appearance  of  the  musicians.  Many  nations  had  Kings; 
iill  cities  had  Mayors:  what  city  had  such  an  orchestra; 
No  wonder  they  cheered. 

A  ml   then   the  serenade  began. 

Herr   Flat/  resined   his  bow   and  began  the  Symphony 
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in  B  Minor,  while  Von  Kiirlingtong.s  and  Teutonstring, 
equally  determined,  started  in  on  the  opening  measures 
of  the  Sonata  and  Oratorio  respectively. 

"  It's  something  new  they've  got  up  for  the  occasion," 
whispered  the  people,  as  the  three  men  fiddled  away  with 
all  their  strength. 

"A  most  original  composition!"  said  the  King  to  the 
( 'hancellor. 

"I  never  heard  such  discord  in  my  life, "said  a  small 
hoy  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

Still  they  kept  on.  The  Symphony  and  the  Oratorio 
were  longer  than  the  Sonata,  so  that  Von  Karlingtongs 
soon  found  himself  outdone  by  his  fellow-players,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  he  played  it  over  again.  And  so  it 
went,  until  with  a  tinal  grand  burst  of— notes— I  was 
almost  about  to  say  harmony — they  stopped. 

"  Magnificent :"  said  the  King. 

"A  really  classic  composition,"  murmured  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

And  the  people  shrieked  with  delight. 

The  musicians,  perspiring  with  excitement,  stood  over- 
come with  surprise.  They  had  succeeded  beyond  their 
wildest  hopes,  but  the  King  brought  them  to  their  senses 
iu  a  minute  by  asking, 

"  What  is  the  composer's  name?" 

"What  '11  we  tell  him.'"  moaned  Teutonstring.  "It 
will  never  do  to  confess  what  we  have  done  now." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  returned  Flat/,,  with  a  shiver. 

"The  composer's  name,  sir,'' replied  Von  Kiirliiigtongs, 
more  ready  of  wit  than  the  others— "  the  composer's 
name  is — all — is — 

"Well?"  said  the  King,  impatiently. 

"  It  is  Karlingteutonflatz,"  said  Von  Karlingtongs. 

"Give  him  a  thousand  marks."  said  the  King,  "and 
distribute  a  thousand  more  to  these  gentlemen,"  he  added. 

And  then  the  royal  party  proceeded  on  its  way. 

As  for  the  composer,  Karlingteutonflatz,  lie  was  never 
heard  of  again;  but  several  other  eminent  musicians 
modelled  their  music  after  his,  and  obtained  a  renown  that 
was  not  only  world-wide  but  has  lasted  until  this  day. 

The  three  musicians  of  Schnitzelhammerstein-on-the- 
Zugvitz,  when  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise 
and  excitement,  beg'an  to  smile,  and  never  stopped  until 
they  died — and  I  am  not  certain  that  they  stopped  then — 
nor  did  they  ever  confide  their  secret  to  any  one  but 
Hans  Pumpernickel,  who  in  turn  confided  it  to  me,  so 
that  this  is  really  the  first  time  the  public  has  been  let 
into  the  secret  origin  of  what  was  then  the  music  of  the 
future  and  what  is  to-day  the  music  of  the  present. 


pink  and  blue,  or  pale  green  and  white  silk,  cut  pieces 
l  went y-two  inches  long.  Use  the  color  that  looks  freshest 
for  the  outside,  the  other  for  the  lining.  Lay  them  to 
gether,  fold  once,  and  overhand  the  edges  to  within  about 


A   SUMMER  AFTERNOON'S    WORK. 

HERE  is  a  suggestion  to  help  you  in  making  some  use- 
ful bags.      The  party  bag  comes  first  (Fig.  1).      From 
pieces  of  unworn  parts  of  two  that  contrast  in  color,  as 
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three  inches  of  the  top.  For  these  three  inches  and  the 
>paee  across  the  top  the  outside  and  lining  are  not  joined 
as  below.  With  fine  gold-tinsel  cord  outline  these  upper 
tlaps.  catching  mi  the  cord  straight  along  the  edges.  A 
monogram  can  be  outlined  on  one  side.  Then  two  rows 
of  stitching  are  run  across  the  top  of  the  bag,  and  draw- 
strings are  run  in. 

If  there  is  some  of  the  sash  ribbon  left,  use  it  to  make 
a  hat  bag  for  your  doll  (Fig.  2).  Any  other  silk  or  pretty 
goods  will  do  <|iiite  as  well,  however.  There  are  no  baud 
boxes  made  for  dolls'  hats,  but  the  hat  bag  will  answer  ev- 
ery purpose.  First  cut  a  circle  of  card-board  or  buckram 
a  trifle  larger  than  dolly's  best  hat,  and  of  the  same  a 
strip  long'  enough  to  sew  around  the  circle,  and  wide 
enough  to  stand  up  as  high  as  the  hat.  Sew  the  ends  of 
this  strip  together,  and  sew  the  cylinder  thus  made  on  the 
circle.  The  whole  will  be  like  a  box  without  a  lid.  Now 
from  the  silk  cut  a  circle  a  little  larger  than  the  paste- 
board one.  allowing  for  seams.  Sew  around  this,  as  a 
foundation,  a  strip  of  silk  an  inch  or  two  broader  than 
the  pasteboard  that  will  be  underneath  when  the  box 
is  put  in  the  bag.  Set  the  box  in  the  bag  so  the  paste- 
board circle  will  rest  on  the  silk  circle. 

A  gay  school  bag'  can  be  made  out  of  ticking,  if  it  is 
new  and  stiff  (Fig.  3).  Cut  a  piece  large  enough  when 
folded  to  hold  your  largest  book  and  slate,  the  stripes 
running  up  and  down  or  crossways,  as  you  may  prefer. 
Work  all  the  white  stripes  with  cat-stitch  or  feather-stitch 
in  red  marking-cotton.  Line  the  whole  piece  with  plain 
ticking,  and  across  the  middle  line,  where  the  piece  is 
folded  to  make  the  bag,  put  two  rows  of  stitching  about 
an  inch  apart.  Into  this  a  lath  or  window-curtain  stick 
is  run  to  make  the  whole  firm  and  prevent  its  sagging 
when  the  books  are  carried  in  it.  Sew  up  the  sides  firmly, 
and  put  a  row  of  stitching  around  the  top,  into  which  two 
sticks  can  be  slipped,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bag. 

A  bag  of  plush  or  silk  (Fig.  4)  sewed  in  stripes  is  very 
pretty  for  holding  crochet-work  or  any  bit  of  sewing  one 
is  busy  at.  To  begin  it,  sew  the  plush  or  silk  together  in 
strips,  not  using  both  materials  in  one  bag,  however. 
The  strips  may  be  about  seven  inches  long,  and  when 
enough  have  been  used  to  make  a  strip  six  inches  wide, 
lay  it  aside,  and  make  another  exactly  the  same  size. 
Lay  both  together,  wrong  side  out.  Sew  both  together  in 
a  seam  around  the  bottom  and  the  sides.  Turn  so  that  the 
bag  will  be  right  side  out,  and  fit  in  a  lining  of  silk  or  sa- 
teen, seaming  it  up  separately.  The  top  is  finished  by 
broad  hems  and  draw-strings.  The  hems  are  made  by 
sewing  a  piece  of  wide  ribbon  along  each  side  of  the  bag 
at  the  top,  turning  it  over,  and  felling  it  down  on  the 
wrong  side. 
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SAMMY'S    \YO\l>Ki;i'TI.    POP. 

TI:AI\S    \    IIONKI.Y   ANH  AS  i.  .Msm.s  TNI;  row-.MAX. 

DKAR    Ml!.   I'.l :.        Yeslc|-tla\     I    asked    .MM    il'l    might    go  and 
play  with   Sammy  a  little  while,  and  she  sa\  s  yes,  lint  she 
IK  i]  ifil  lie  \\  on  Itl  n'l  tell  me  a  n  \  intii-f  til'  I  Imsf  '.si  ranriliiiaiA  s  lories 
about    lli--    I'll.        \Vf    went    uvt'T    beyond  Ihe   railroad,  where    there 

aren't  many  houses,  anil  lay  tlo\vn  nuclei'  soine  trees  in  a  vacant 
lot.      Sammy  calls  ii   "going  out  in  I  he  sniilmrlis." 

"Seems   In  me."  I   says   t»  him,  "your  1'a  has  had  a   MM    ex 

t  il  ing   lil'e.       '1'ears  to  h.'CM'  life  II  on   the  j  II  111]  I  most    of  I  lie   I  line." 

"  Well,"  sa\  s  Saliinn  .  "  I'np  has  been  :\.\\  ake  se  \  'ral  licmrs  of 
eacll  <la\  --so  he  says  \\licn  folks  talk  that  wa\  to  him.  lint 
he  has  heen  cjnie!  and  |ieaeeahle-like  somel  i  lues.  I>id  I  ever 
tell  \oii  'limit  him  and  the  man  what  hail  the  performing  cow  .'" 

I  says,  "  No." 

"Well,  once  there  \vas  a  man.  He  liked  animals,  and  used 
to  learn  'em  tricks.  [Sammy  means  teach  'em.]  He  liked 
'.specially  to  learn  'em  to  stand  on  their  heads.  lie  had  a  hoss 
that  coiilcl  stand  on  his  head,  and  a  pig  that  could  stand  on  Ins 
a  In  i  le  longer  than  the  hoss.  and  a  tame,  hcai-  thai  could  si  a  nil 
on  his  a  little  longer  than  the  pig.  and  a  do";  that  could  sland 
on  his  a  little  longer  than  the  hear.  One  day  lie  says  to  hisself. 
•  A  cow  is  the  critter  for  head-standing,  'cause  her  horns  would 
stick  into  the  ground  and  hold  her  steady,  and  all  she'd  have 
to  do  would  be  to  fold  her  legs  and  stand  there  looking  like  a 
lilac-hush  in  the  nighl.'  So  he  took  his  co\v  and  learnt  her  to 
stand  on  her  head,  ami,  sure  enough,  she  conlil  stand  longer  I  han 
the  don  or  an\  ot  'em,  'cause,  as  the  man  said,  there  wasn't  no- 
thing for  her  to  do  lml  jnst  stand  there  and  think. 

"Well,  the  man  was  awful  tickled  with  his  cow.  He  called 
her  the  Reversible  Wonder,  and  put  a  piece  in  the  newspaper 
saying  that  he  didn't  helie\e  any  othei-  man  had  no  animal  of 
any  kind  thai  could  stand  on  its  head  as  long  as  Ins  cow. 

" Pop  heard  of  it, and  he  sa\s  to  hisself,  •  A  donke\  might  to 
stand  (in  his  head  pretty  solid,  'specially  if  his  ears  was  starched 
it  little.'  So  he  lakes  a  donkey  he  hail  and  starches  his  ears  a 
little  ami  learns  him  to  stand  on  his  head.  The  ends  of  the 
donkey's  ears  and  his  nose,  touched  the  ground,  and  he  stood 
there  jnst  like  a  planner-stool.  Then  I'op  sends  \\ord  to  the 
mau, '  Bring  on  your  Keversible  Cow  and  try  her  against  m\  I'p- 
nulii  Donkey.' 

"Now  you  see  i  he  ground  iii  Hop's  yard  was  hard  as  stone, 
hut  tin-  niai.  didn't  know-  it.  So  he  brought  his  cow.  and  Top 
led  mil  his  donkey,  and  another  man  said,  ' Ready !'  and  i  he. 
animals  flopped  up  oil  their  heads;  hut  the  cow's  horus  wouldn'l 
K"  into  the  jjioiind.aml  in  'Unit  a  minute  she  Hopped  hack,  hut 
the  donkey  .jnst  stood  there  and  went  to  sleep  and  snored. 
Then  the  man  felt  pretty  sick  and  led  his  cow  home." 

"  My  !"  says  1  in  Saiimiy.  "How  loni;  did  your  J'a  lea\e  the 
donkey  standin;;  tlnie  .'" 


"Oil.  \\hen  the  donkey  \\oke  irp  the  next  morning  he  saw 
the  cow  was  ^one,  and  i;(il  down  hisself.  He  sa\\  he  had  heat. 
Afterwards  I'op  leainl  him  to  hold  his  nose  off  the  ground  and 
walk  on  his  ears.  lie  j;ol  so  he  liked  il.  and  used  to  w  a  Ik  that 
wa\  in  the  pasture  to  rest  his  le^s.  ]l  made  his  month  M  i\ 
handy  to  the  nrass,  ami  saved  the'  work  of  holding  down  his 
head.  I'op  says  a  circus  man  w  anted  to  liny  him  and  have  him 
walk  a  ti ({lit  -rope  on  his  ears,  lint  I'op  wouldn't  sell  him,  'cause 
lie  I  hoii^ht  a  pile  of  him." 

Then  we  came  home.  First  I  thought  I'd  tell  Mil  about  the 
donke\ .  making  il  easy  for  her  by  sayinj;  he  walked  ou  his  front 
lefjs  and  ears;  lint  I  guess  I'd  heller  keep  st  ill, 'cause  she  don't 
seem  to  want  to  store  her  mind  with  valuable  fads,  as  my 
teacher  talks  about,  and  she  might  not  let  me  sec-  Sammy  any 
more,  and  I  want  to  see  him.  'cause  he's  promised  to  toll  me 
about  the  time  his  1'a  had  the  tight  wilh  the  Indians. 

Yours   truly,  HAI:I;Y. 

AN   AFFAIH    OF    HONOR. 


IN   the  good  clays  of  old, 
Two   genl  lenien    bold. 
With   pistols  a   duel   did  light. 


Hut   their  bullets  collided, 
In   fact,  coincided  ! 
So  the.\    bowed-  which    was  nry  polite. 
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THE     STORY     OF     BABETTE. 


BY     Ul'TH    McEXERV    STUART. 


CHAPTER     V. 


IF  any  oi  the  fishermen  alongshore  had  noticed,  as  the 
little  boat  came  into  sight  in  the  early  daylight  next 
morning,  that  there  was  a  child  aboard,  they  would  have 
taken  for  granted  that  it  was  one  of  Nick's  children. 
Even  had  they  suspected  that  a  stolen  child  was  hidden 
somewhere  on  the  coast,  they  would  have  guessed  that 
Nick,  last  of  all,  with  already  too  many  mouths  to  feed, 
had  taken  another. 

But  though  excitement  ran  high  over  the  sad  affair  in 
the  outer  world,  it  caused  not  a  ripple  upon  the  even  sur- 
face of  the  lives  of  these  foreigners  of  the  beach. 

But  the  gypsy  kept  herself  fully  informed.  She  knew 
just  what  rewards  were  offered,  and  she  knew  the  in- 
tensity of  public  feeling  in  the  matter. 


Besides  the  universal  sympathy  and  interest  shown 
throughout  the  city,  the  creole  population  was  especially 
and  justly  aroused.  There  were  mass-meetings:  speeches 
were  made,  resolutions  passed.  The  affliction  which  had 
covered  one  home  with  gloom  became  their  common  sor- 
row. 

"Our  children  are  not  safe  at  our  own  doors,"  they 
said.  ''We  will  resolve  ourselves  into  independent  po- 
lice corporations;  let  every  man  count  himself  a  detective, 
and  let  no  one  sleep  until  his  neighbor's  child  is  found." 

Thus  they  continued  to  meet  and  to  make  speeches, 
consistently  following  them  up  with  earnest,  honest  en- 
deavor; but  no  matter  how  willing,  even  eager,  their 
hearts,  human  flesh  is  weak  and  grows  weary.  They 
slept— and  their  neighbor's  child  was  not  found. 
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ef  was  frightened,     She   had   formed   sev 
plans  for   returning  tlic  child  and  securini:  the  cov 
rd,  which  li:id  grow  n  da/./.l i n u  1  \    tempting,  and 
eeined  feasible  enough,  until  the  time  came   to 

execute  them,    when    each    seemed    to    leave    a    dangerous 
lOle   I >y    which  she    miirht    be  detected.       1 1.    is    true,  a 

e  in  the  advertised  rewards  promised  "  No  questions 

d";  still,  she  feared  For  her  life  if  she  si Id  !>••  dis 

covered. 

She    still    made    oeeasional    trips    to    the    city,  elandes 
5    peddling   her   lish,  and   from    the    gossip  of   the    Le 
maul   kitchen,  to  which    she  always   wenl    for  a,  half- 
hour's  'j-ossip,  \vhieh   was   more   important,  now  than  even 

the  coins  she  gathered  there,  she  got  a  fair  report  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  family  connection  in  the  matter. 

"  M'sien  .Vlphonse  say  he  want  to  see  somehody  claim 
that  reward." 

••  M'sien  Jean  lie  say  his  word  is  passed.  Wen  dey 
o-ive  him  hack  once  more  his  hrlii'i;  he  is  willing  to  pay. 
lie  is  pledge." 

••  .l/ri/.s."  insists  the  lirst  speaker,  '' M'sien  Louis  an' 
M'sien  Kelix  an'  M'sien  Arislide  jump  up  quick  an.'  say, 
li-i'  iii-i'  not  /ih'ili/i-:  Your  reward  is  money  Ours  is  SO/'' 
and  she  clasped  her  own  neck  \villi  hoth  hands.  The 
motion  meant  that  the  culprit  should  hang  by  the  neck. 

The  wretched  old  woman  did  not  gain  courage  by  her 
visits  to  the  Le  ChariiKint  kitchen.  Many  nights  she  re- 
solved to  return  the  child  on  the  morrow;  hut  the  new 
da\  always  brought,  new  fears,  and  found  her  nervous 
and  afraid. 

In  all  her  schemes  Noute  was  the  direct  instrument 
with  which  she  planned  to  work.  He  would  he  safe. 
He  could  tell  nothing.  He  would  bring  the  money. 

But  supposing-  he  should  be  killed  !  He  could  he  easily 
identified.  He  would  never  come  hack  to  the  hoat.  She 
could  not  go  home  without  him.  They  would  all  he 
ruined.  Even  if  Noute  should  escape  unhurt — if  he 
should  bring  her  the  money— his  extraordinary  appear 
ance  would  he  a  clew  which  would  surely  lead  to  her  dis- 

coverx  . 

A  year  passed  this  way,  and  another  was  begun. 

We  have  seen  tin-  changes  in  the  Le  Charmant  home, 
and  their  departure  for  Europe. 

The  old  woman  had  never  been  able  to  nerve  herself  to 
the  act  that  involved  so  much  risk  to  herself  and  family, 
and  so  the  only  result  of  her  crime  thus  far  was  an  added 
care — another  mouth  to  feed,  one  more  child  to  clothe — 
and  the  loss  of  her  best  customers. 

Summer  and  winter  passed,  and  came  and  went  again 
— seasons  of  increasing  trial  and  privation  for  the  wretch- 
ed family  of  the  beach. 

Happily,  little  children  often  seem  to  thrive,  like  wild 
ilowers.  upon  those  things  which  come  by  gift  of  Heaven 
—  the  life-giving,  pine  laden  air.  the  blood  warming  sun, 
waters  full  of  healing,  and  Mother  Earth,  with  only  good 
gifts  to  such  as  will  inhale  her  breath,  lying  prone  upon 
her  motherly  lap;  upon  these,  with  but  a  few  of  the  mea- 
grest  simples  in  the  way  of  daily  bread,  this  healthy 
brood  of  children  grew,  as  the  wild  flowers  by  the  way- 
side, in  richness  of  tint,  strength,  and  riotous  beauty. 

If  the  little  aristocrat,  Babette,  was  fairer  to  look  upon 
than  the  others,  it  was  because  of  a.  certain  softness  of 
line  and  tints,  a  milder  coloring.  There  was  a  glint  of 
brown  in  the  deep  masses  of  her  flowing  hair,  whose 
waving  ends  the  sun  had  burnished  in  shimmering  rings 
of  bron/.e.  Her  eyes  were  of  changing  hues,  like  a  mid- 
night sky— not.  always  of  one  mood. 

Her  little  companions,  whose  pedigree  of  beauty  was 
as  long  as  her  own,  with  their  sharply  cut  cameo  faces  nf 
clear  lines  and  positive  blacks  and  browns,  their  straight 
ebony  hair,  and  lips  of  coral — ah,  they  were  pretty  too; 
pretty,  pretty  '. 

And  yet,  in  looking  at  the  group,  one  would,  perhaps, 


accepting  each  little  Italian  as  a  perfect  type,  pass  satis- 
lied  to  the  next.  I'.ul  having  seen  the  radiant  IJabelte. 
he  would  look  again  and  an'ain.  only  to  wonder  what 
might  be  the  bidden  meanings  of  so  much  depth  and 
sn'jue.sli  veness.  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  next 
turn  of  her  pretty  head.  l>id  those  marvellous  brown 
lashes  curve  or  droop'  \Vas  she  a.  real  human  child,  or 
only  a  sprite;  ('ould  one  ever  get  quite  near  her  and 
touch  her  cheek,  her  hair? 

To  those  who  may  say  this  is  overdrawn,  we  would 
ask,  "l!ilt  have  yon  ever  seen  Ha  better  No?  Ah,  well, 
of  course,  to  you  it  is  exaggerated  "  "But,"  says  an- 
other. "  I  ha  ve  seen  her,  a  nil 

"  \Vhat.  you  have  seen  her?      It  is  '  not  half  told,'  you 
say?"      Hut.  one  has  only   words.      What  are  they  to  de- 
scribe  a   beautiful    creole   maid    of  any  age   from  six    to 
twenty?      And,   then.   English   words,  too — clumsy,    pon 
derons  Knglisli  !      If  one  might  only  do  it  in  French  ! 

liabette  had  spent  nearly  three  years  in  this  sea  side 
home— half  her  young  life  — and  who  shall  say  they  were 
unhappy  years? 

Could  any  ".ronp  of  healthy  children  be  unhappy  un- 
der such  conditions  so  rich  in  opportunity? 

No  matter  how  slender  the  family  purse,  they  were 
never  actually  cold  or  never  hungry  more  than  once  or 
twice,  for  just  a.  little  while — such  a  time  as  sometimes 
various  well  to  do  small  people  we  know  are  deprived  of 
the  thing  they  wish,  for  sake  of  discipline. 

The  child  who  goes  supperless  to  bed  one  night  because 
the  flour  is  out.  is  no  more  unhappy  than  he  who  is  sent 
to  sleep  hungry  for  having  slapped  bis  little  brother  or 
rolled  on  the  floor  in  a  temper.  Indeed,  his  nnhappiness 
is  less,  because  his  hunger  is  unseasoned  with  remorse. 

It  would  be  hard  to  actually  starve  on  this  southern 
sea-coast,  (die  would,  perhaps,  not  prefer  to  eat  h'sh  at 
every  meal  —as  sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  do — or  to 
season  it  with  macaroni  in  lieu  of  bread,  or  even,  as  was 
more  than  once  the  case,  with  persimmons  in  place  of 
either. 

The  fastidious  ones  had  the  privilege  of  taking  the  fish 
first  in  due  form,  and,  omitting  the  other  courses,  of  fin- 
ishing the  meal,  iii  regular  approved  style,  with  fruits 
And  there  were  nuts  in  season — pecans,  walnuts,  hickory- 
nuts,  chinquapins — and  grapes,  if  you  please,  not  only 
the  wild  muscadine,  hut  a  dense  half-fallen  arbor  laden 
with  scuppernongs,  rusty  and  brown  and  juicy  and  sweet. 
Somebody  in  the  old  days  when  the  cabin  was  young — 
not  so  very,  very  many  years  before — had  planted  these 
vines,  and  made  a  rude  support  of  pine  saplings  for  them 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  hut. 

And  so  there  were  seasons  when  this  little  flock  of 
foragers  disdained  more  than  half  the  meals  offered  them, 
even  when  there  was  macaroni  in  plenty — rich,  savory, 
tomato- flavored,  steaming  macaroni  —  growing  fat.  like 
the  squirrels  and  partridges,  on  the  literal  ''fat  of  the 
land."  A  very  different  fare  this  from  the  feasting  so 
figuratively  called. 

And  let  no  one  suppose  these  depraved  children  were 
without  amusements  and  toys.  "  Toys?"  says  some  one — 
"  toys?  and  sometimes  not  enough  to  eat!" 

"But  where  did  the  money  come  from  to  buy  them? 
Were  they  second-hand  toys?"  inquires  another. 

Who  would  have  a  shop-made  spring-board,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  could  bend  down  the  pliant,  perfumed 
head  of  a  young  pine  sapling,  sit  astride  a  crotch  in  its 
shoulders,  and  spring  ten  times  as  high  as  on  any  poor 
manufactured  affair — and  swing  in  various  directions, 
too? 

What  family  of  children  would  have  one  or  two  spring- 
boards for  an  entire  family  when  they  could  take  posses- 
sion of  a  tree  apiece,  and,  if  such  was  their  pleasure,  send 
them  all  towards  a  common  centre,  so  that  the  riders 
might  greet  one  another  and  run  races  in  springing-? 
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What  regularly  balanced  seesaw  is  half  so  good  as  a 
rough,  irregular  beam  or  plank  hud  across  a  fallen  tree- 
trunk?— a  nice  slippery  trunk,  with  all  the  bark  peeled 
off,  that  the  seesaw  shall  not,  be  too  evenly  poised.  And 
there  may  be  accidents— real  delightful  old-fashioned 
head  -  over  -  heels  accidents.  Everybody  who  has  ever 
made  the  real  sort— and  unmade  them  because  they  were 
too  much  given  to  accidents,  or  too  poky  and  safe — will 
understand  where  the  fun  conies  in. 

And  as  to  swings?  Does  anybody  suppose  our  little 
sea-side  children  had  no  swings,  because,  forsooth,  they 
had  not  ropes  or  staples  or  scaffoldings?  Better  than 
rope,  or  chain,  or  hammock  of  twine  were  their  long 
grape-vine  swings,  hung  in  the  very  best  places  on  the 
strong  arms  of  the  forest  trees— some  broad  enough  for 
two,  and  others  just  right  for  one  to  stand  in  and  sway 
and  sing  and  keep  rising  higher  and  higher,  until  she 
could  thrust  a  foot  mischievously  into  the  great  wheels  of 
cobwebs  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  watch  the  bright  red 
and  green  weavers  run  with  all  their  long  legs  for  their 
lives,  or  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  with  ropes 
safer  than  any  patent  tire -escape,  spun  as  they  were 
needed.  And  there  were  dolls  too.  A  store  doll  with 
a  limited  set  of  machine  -  acting  accomplishments  is 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  a  pine  baby. 
There  is  one  to  be  found  at  tlie  bright  green  summit  of 
every  tiny  pine-tree,  or  at  the  end  of  every  limb  of  one 
not  too  old  and  woody.  She  must  be  carefully  cut  just 
the  right  length  or  height,  and  the  needles  plucked  from 
face  and  shoulders.  Then  she  will  stand  alone  on  her 
fresh  skirt  of  green,  while  you  find  some  sisters  or  bro- 
thers for  her  in  the  same  tree,  or  some  cousins  from  the 
tree  across  the  footpath.  They  are  just  as  amusing  as 
corn  dolls,  and  only  a  little  older  and  more  independent 
in  their  behavior. 

Of  course  every  country  child  has  played  with  corn 
dolls,  and  knows  just  when  to  gather  the  baby  ear  from 
the  corn-stalk— how  to  take  off  its  cloak  of  shucks  with- 
out tumbling  or  tearing  its  long  robes  of  shining  silk. 
The  corn  dolls  are  very  young  and  helpless,  and  have 
to  be  named  and  christened,  and  to  be  jolted  on  their 
maman's  knees  for  colic.  They  very  rarely  have  trouble 
cutting  teeth,  or  tumble  over  in  learning  to  walk,  as  the 
pine  babies  do. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  toys  with  which  our 
little  beach  children  amused  themselves.  There  were 
numbers  of  others. 

And  then  there  was  always  the  beach — the  beach  with 
its  delightful  warm  sand,  full  of  pretty  pebbles  and  shells, 
its  funny  creeping  things  —  conchs,  snails,  and  fiddler- 
crabs— its  coming  and  going  tides.  What  better  fun  than 
gathering  a  lot  of  conchs,  building  a  high  wall  of  sticks 
around  them,  and  then  watching  them  walk  about  in  all 
directions  trying  to-get  out,  while  the  little  crabs  liddle 
away,  as  if  keeping  time  to  their  steps?  One  can  always 
catch  any  number  of  tiddlers  and  conchs  on  this  sea- 
shore; and  the  game  need  not  be  cruel. 

Perhaps  the  best  fun  is  when  a  few  pickets  are  drawn 
from  the  fence,  and  the  conchs,  blundering  about  with 
their  houses  on  their  backs,  do  not  find  their  way  out  for 
a  long  time.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  if  the  opening  is 
made  on  the  shore  side  of  the  enclosure.  They  seem  nat- 
urallv  to  run  towards  the  water. 

A  year  before  the 'time  to  which  we  have  come — that 
is,  when  Babette  was  about  five  years  old— something  hap- 
pened which  made  for  her  a  friend  and  an  enemy.  The 
friend  was  the  humblest  member  of  the  household,  and 
the  enemy  the  master  of  the  house;  but  we  shall  see 
which  was  the  stronger.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since 
Nick  had  given  Noute  a  beating.  There  had  been  no- 
thing to  provoke  it.  Nick's  one  want  was  supplied  in 
the  way  we  have  seen,  and  the  duty  of  providing  for  his 
family  had  been  virtually  assumed  by  "the  foolish." 


This  had  been  a  season  of  development  for  even  the 
weak-minded  man,  and  he  had  dared  to  bring  back  empty 
the  demijohn  Nick  had  placed  in  the  boat  to  be  filled, 
whereupon  milord  began  to  use  his  bo<>i  as  he  had  done 
in  the  old  days.  Noute,  however,  held  him  strongly  at 
arm's- length,  and  would  have  thrown  him  from  him, 
when  — what  was  this? 

The  little  child  Babette,  usually  so  gentle  and  mild,  had 
rushed  in  between  them,  and  with  a  stick  was  beaiin". 
Nick  over  the  head  and  in  the  face;  and  when  Nick 
seized  the  stick  and  broke  it  in  her  presence,  she  stood 
unabashed  and  defiant,  and,  cheeks  aflame,  commanded 
him  to  stop.  Seeing  her  stand  thus,  with  head  ereet  ;md 
unabashed,  the  miserable  drunkard  doggedly  dropped  the 
rod  and  sullenly  slunk  away. 

But  what  had  come  over  Noute,  "  the  foolish"  ?„  Great 
tears  were  trickling  down  his  scarred  cheeks,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  down  at  her  feet,  he  took  them  in  his  hands 
and  kissed  them,  laughing  and  weeping  all  the  while 
like  a  foolish  child. 

If  Noute  was  a  "  low-down  dog" — Nick's  favorite  name 
for  him — he  had  a  best  dog's  best  trait — faithfulness;  and 
no  dog  ever  loved  a  master  as  this  poor  friendless  crea- 
ture henceforth  loved  the  little  child  who  had  forgotten 
even  her  fear  of  the  drunkard  in  resentment  of  his 
wrongs. 

Noute  scarcely  left  the  house  after  this  without  bring- 
ing something  to  his  little  queen.  The  prettiest  of  his 
flowered  cotton  kerchiefs  he  brought  and  tied  about  her 
neck.  Down  upon  his  knees  in  the  sand  he  fell  as  he 
placed  it  there.  Pretty  shells  from  the  islands  and  water- 
lilies  from  the  bayous  he  would  gather  for  her,  always 
presenting  them  —  a  queer  notion  it  was  of  the  poor 
"  foolish  " — on  his  knees. 

One  day,  in  the  summer-time  it  was,  he  brought  her, 
in  great  glee,  a  mocking-bird  in  a  little  wooden  cage  he 
had  made  himself.  He  took  particular  delight  in  this 
gift,  and  after  formally  presenting  it,  he  sat  flat  upon  the 
ground,  blinking  faster  than  ever,  to  see  what  she  would 
do. 

For  a  few  moments  she  seemed  as  delighted  as  Noute 
could  have  wished;  but  presently  her  little  face  grew 
serious  and  troubled.  The  pretty  bird,  unaccustomed  to 
the  confinement  of  a  cage,  was  beating  its  head  against 
the  bars,  panting  and  panic-stricken. 

Babette,  looking  sadly  at  Noute,  shook  her  little  head, 
and  pointed  to  the  trees.  Then  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  little  cage;  and  when  the  bird  flew  away  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  branch  she  laughed  and  clapped  her  little 
hands. 

If  Noute's  first  sensation  was  disappointment,  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  act.  It  seemed  a  sacred  thing. 
The  child  who  had  fought  for  him  would  not  imprison  a 
bird.  He  sat  very  still  upon  the  ground  for  a  moment, 
blinking  slowly,  ^s  if  trying  to  seize  a  difficult  thought; 
then  taking  between  his  hands  the  cage  that  bad  cost  him 
so  much  labor,  he  crushed  it  to  pieces  and  threw  it  far 
out  into  the  water. 

Babette  had  given  him  his  first  idea  of  freedom,  and 
with  it  he  became  her  devoted  slave  for  life. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A   NARROW    ESCAPE    IX    HAVANA    HARBOR. 

BY  WILLIAM   DRYSDALE. 

IT   begins   to    feel  like    home   already.      Here  is   the 
hilly  coast  of  Cuba  to  the  south  of  us.      By  to-mor- 
row we  should  see  the  broad  white  Florida  beach:   then, 
in  three  days  more,  New  York." 

The  American  steamship  City  of  Matanzcis.  which 
had  left  Progresso,  in  Mexico,  forty-eight  hours  before, 
was  bound  direct  for  New  York.  Walter  Layman,  as  he 
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<      rail     \\atehing    the     receding    ('iilian 

COasI     '  ince     from     home.     \\:is     111 

and    certainly    he    had    i-'.  .  r\     reaSOU    In    feel 

A    bright,    frank.    - l-looking     American    l)oy. 

]i    rha  1 1*.     \\illi     good     friends     at      home.     L: I 

clothe      L I   money    ill    his   pocket,  mi  a   good  ship,  sail- 

the  smooth  Gulf  uf  Mexico,  homeward  bound. 
More  than  this,  lie-  hail  tlir  Satisfaction  nl'  feeling1  tliat  tlir 
delicate  and  dilliciilt  mission  upon  which  hi-  hail  liccn 
sent  to  lln-  tropics  had  been  well  managed,  anil  would 
sunn  In-  surrrssfnl  1  y  accomplished.  i>ut  this  was  \\  a  I 
ter's  lirsl  long  royage,  and  hi-  hail  nut  yet.  heard  the  true 
saying  that  "  no  \o\age  is  ended  till  the  .ship  he  sale  in 

port." 

While  the  young  American  still  .stood  watching  the 
lia/v  (  'iili.-in  shun-  anotlier  steanishi]!.  that  for  some  time 
liad  heen  growing  up  out  of  the  horizon,  hound  to  the 
\M--r.\ard.  came  within  Speaking  distance,  anil  Walter, 
like  the  other  passengers  on  deck,  turned  his  attention  to 
her.  The  stranger  hlew  two  blasts  from  her  whistle. 
and  hoisted  an  odd-looking  Hag. 

"What  ship  is  that:"  Waller  asked  of  the  second  offi- 
cer, who  stood  near. 

"  That  i.s  the  City  of  Tabasco,  of  this  same  line."  tin- 
Mate  replied. 

"  And   what  is  that  strange   flag-  she  has  hoisted?"  he 

"That,  means,  'We  have  orders  for  you,'"  the  Mate. 
answered. 

While  they  watched  the  first  flag-  was  lowered,  and 
three  others  took  its  place,  one  over  another.  As  soon  as 
they  could  be  read,  the  City  of  Mutnii^«x  blew  two 
blasts,  and  hoisted  a  small  flag-  which  meant,  "  Your  sig- 
nals are  understood." 


- 


"BUT  WHAT    CAN    I    DO?"    WAS    THE    CONSUL'S    REPLY. 


"And  what  are  tin-  orders:"  Walter  asked,  when  it 
was  all  over  and  the  ships  were  drawing-  apart--"  that  is. 

unless  it's  a  secret." 

"No  secret  at  all,"  the  Mate  answered,  "The  orders 
are  that  we  are  to  touch  at  Havana  on  the  way  home,  so 
\\e  sha  II  ha\  e  to  alter  our  course.'' 

"What?"  Walter  exclaimed.  "Havana?  You're  go- 
ing- to  take  this  ship  to  Havana'" 

"That's  about  the  size  of  it,"  the  Male  replied,  sur- 
prised at  the  hoy's  excited  manner.  "  We  have  to  obey 
orders.  \  on  know,  and  we'll  he  in  Havana  harbor  before 
.lark." 

No  wonder  the  Mate  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
change  in  the  young  American.  The  boy's  face  bad 
changed  color,  and  he  trembled  with  excitement.  He 
ran  down  into  the  cabin,  and  exchanged  some  hurried 
words  with  a  wounded  man  who  lay  in  a  state-room 
berth  with  one  arm  bandaged,  then  hastily  sought  the 
(.'aptain  in  his  room. 

"  (  'aptain  Cotlin."  he  asked,  trying  with  some  success  to 
calm  himself.  "  is  if  true  that  yon  are  -..ing  to  take  this 
ship  into  Havana  '." 

"  (,)uite  true,"  the  Captain  answered,  pleasantly.  "The 
order  was  cabled  to  Havana,  and  the  City  <>J  'I'lilinni-o  has 
just,  signalled  it,  to  us." 

"  Then   1  shall  have  to  ask-  your  advice  and  assistance. 
Captain."  Walter  said,  and  his  voice  now  was  as  cairn  as 
ever.      "I  am    taking-  a  wounded   gentleman   home  with 
me,  as  you  know.      We  waited  some  days  for  this  ship  in 
Progresso.  because  she  was  advertised  to  go  direct  to  New 
York,  instead  of  stopping  at  Havana,  as  most  of  the  ships 
do.      The    gentleman  with    me    is    my  uncle,  Genera]  G. 
Menendez  Palacio,  the   leader  ill   last  month's  unsuccess- 
ful revolution  in  Cuba.      The  Cuban  authorities  have  of- 
fered   S5000  reward    for  his   capture,  and 
it  will  be  almost  certain  death  for  him  to 
be  taken  to  Havana.      He  is — 

"  But  his  name  is  not  on  our  passenger 
list,"  the  Captain  interrupted. 

"He  is  on  the  passenger  list  as  G.  Me- 
nendez, using  simply  his  middle  name. 
Besides,  Captain,  he  is  an  American  citi- 
zen. Here  are  his  naturalization  papers." 
"All!"  the  Captain  exclaimed;  "that 
puts  a  new  face  upon  the  matter.  You 
should  have  come  to  me  at  the  begin- 
ning: but  since  he  is  an  American  citi- 
zen, I  assure  you  he  shall  have  all  the 
protection  that  I  can  give  him.  An 
American  ship  is  American  soil,  and  none 
of  my  passengers  shall  be  interfered  with 
as  long  as  I  can  prevent  it.  But  this  is 
a  strange  yarn  yon  are  spinning  me,  lad. 
You  are  evidently  an  American,  and 
General  Palacio  is  as  evidently  a  Cuban. 
How  does  he  come  to  be  your  uncle.' 
And  how  do  you  happen  to  be  taking 
him  to  New  York  :" 

"lean  easily  explain  that,  Captain,  " 
Walter  replied.  "  General  Palacio  is.  of 
course,  a  Cuban;  but  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica some  years  ago.  became  a  naturalized 
citizen,  went  into  business  in  New  Haven 
—  where  I  live — and  married  my  aunt. 
When  news  came,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  a 
new  uprising  in  Cuba,  he  was  off  for  his 
native  island  before  his  friends  could  stop 
him.  The  next  news  we  received  was  of 
the  total  defeat  of  the  revolutionists,  the 
wounding  of  General  Palacio,  and  of  a 
reward  for  his  capture.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  my  father  to  leave  home  at  the 
moment,  as  he  is  a  very  busy  lawyer,  and 


"WHAT    IS    SHE,  CAPTAIN?"    HE    EAGERLY    ASKED. 


he  sent  me  to  Cuba  to  find  my  uncle,  give  him  what  as- 
sistance I  could,  and,  if  possible,  bring  him  home  " 

"  You  are  young  for  such  a  mission,"  the  Captain 
again  interrupted. 

"  But  I  have  almost  succeeded,"  Walter  went  on.  "  I 
first  went  to  Havana,  with  good  letters  of  introduction, 
and  learned  there  that  my  uncle  had  escaped  in  a  small 
schooner  to  Progresso.  I  followed  and  found  him  there; 
and  we  waited  for  this  ship  to  come  from  Vera  Cruz,  as 
she  was  announced  to  go  direct  to  New  York  without 
touching  at  Havana." 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  City  of  Matanzas 
swept  into  the  harbor  of  Havana,  saluting  the  grand  old 
Morro  Castle  at  the  entrance  with  a  dip  of  her  flag  and  a 
shot  from  her  gun  as  she  passed;  but  the  Morro  gave  no 
sign;  it  is  only  to  war-ships  that  she  condescends  to  re- 
turn a  salute. 

''There  is  something  in  the  manner  of  ihese  fellows 
that  I  do  not  exactly  like,"  Captain  Coffin  said  to  Walter, 
after  the  health  and  customs  officers  had  been  on  board. 
''  They  seem  to  be  looking  for  something,  and  I  half  sus- 
pect that  some  little  bird  has  told  them  of  your  uncle 
being  on  board.  However,  keep  him  close  in  his  state- 
room, and  we'll  see  what  turns  up." 

Tliey  had  not  long  to.  wait  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Before  the  sunset  gun  was  fired  in  the  castle  a  beautiful 
white  boat  pulled  out  to  where  the  City  of  Matanzas  lay 
anchored — a  boat  rowed  by  eight  men  in  uniform,  and 
with  a  uniformed  officer  in  the  stern.  The  officer  hoarded 
the  ship  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Captain  Coffin 
in  his  room.  As  soon  as  the  officer  was  gone  the  Captain 
sent  for  Walter. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  he  said,  when  Walter  answered 
the  summons,  "we're  in  for  it.  They  know  that  General 
Palacio  is  on  board,  and  the  commander  of  the  troops  has 
just  made  a  formal  demand  for  his  surrender.  I  have 
refused,  of  course,  and  that  means  that  we  are  going  to 


have  trouble.  We  cannot  leave  this  harbor  before  morn- 
ing, and  they  will  certainly  make  an  effort  to  take  your 
uncle  to-night.  Most  likely  we  shall  hear  from  them 
within  an  hour.  Is  he  able  to  handle  a  rifle?" 

"I  think  so,"  Walter  replied.  "He  is  still  weak,  but 
the  wound  in  his  shoulder  does  not  entirely  disable  him." 

"  Then  he  must  help  defend  himself,"  the  Captain  went 
on.  "You  can  come  with  me,  if  you  like,  and  see  what 
measures  I  intend  to  take  for  the  safety  of  my  passenger." 

There  was  an  air  of  determination  about  the  Captain 
that  gave  Walter  some  confidence.  The  Captain  led  the 
way  to  the  bridge,  and  the  first  orders  he  gave  showed 
that  he  expected  trouble  and  was  not  afraid  to  meet  it. 

"  Hoist  the  American  colors!"  he  ordered.  "Hoist  the 
gangway  and  unship  it.  Allow  no  one  to  board  us  with- 
out my  knowledge,  Mr.  Davis." 

Mr.  Davis,  the  first  officer,  stepped  forward,  and  the 
Captain  gave  him  some  puzzling  directions  about  shifting 
bales  in  the  forward  hold  and  attaching  hose  to  the 
boiler  vents. 

"We  are  loaded  with  baled  hemp,  as  I  suppose  you 
know,"  he  said  to  Walter.  "I  have  just  ordered  the 
Mate  to  restow  part  of  the  forward  hold  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  a  small  chamber  well  forward,  to  be  reached 
only  by  a  tunnel  through  which  only  one  man  at  a  time 
can  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees.  I  shall  put  your 
uncle  in  the  chamber,  with  my  own  repeating-rifle.  I 
have  also  ordered  that  pipes  be  attached  to  the  boilers,  so 
that  we  can  throw  hot  water  in  case  of  attack.  If  they 
will  give  us  an  hour  or  two,  we  shall  he  ready  for 
them." 

"Could  not  the  American  Consul  give  us  some  pro- 
tection?" Walter  asked.  "I  was  specially  cautioned  to 
apply  to  the  nearest  Consul  in  case  of  trouble." 

"I  sent  word  to  him  several  hours  ago,"  the  Captain 
answered,  "  but  he  has  given  me  no  reply.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  not  much  that  he  could  do  with  no  American. 
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mail  o  '      We  shall   have   tn  depend 

upon  oui  s'oun     man." 

'I'll,.  s|  ii  I']  MIL:   nl'  bales  \\  cut   rapidly  I'D  i- \\.-i  i-il.  and  ill  little 

more  in. MI  an   lioui   General   Palacio,  weak  ami  pale,  hut 

nl  Ins   lit'c.  was  ensconced   in   t'nc  dark   chain- 
mat    had    been    prepared    for    him.  and    Ihe    ship   was 
ready  In  repel  boarders. 

••  linai  ahoy!"  one  of  the  watch  shouted, after  several 

hours    iiad    passed    and    darkness    had   Allied    down    upon 
tlie   beautiful    harbor.       "Keep   nil';    you   can't    hoard    tins 

ship." 

\  line  large  barer,  rowed  hy  twelve  men,  and  carry ing 
;w-enlv  or  thirty  soldiers  with  guns  glistening  under  the 
ship's  lights,  had  drawn  up  alongside. 

••  li  is  tlie  (  'aptain  of  Ihe  Toil  !"  eame  the  reply,  in  Span- 
ish, from  the  barge. 

"  I  don't  care  who  it  is.  KeepotV."  And  the  sailor  blew 
a  whistle  that  brought  a  numher  of  men  to  his  assistance 
and  summoned  the  (.'aptain  from  his  room. 

Ke.  poll'  with  that  boat !"  the  Captain  shouted.    "You 
eannol  come  on  hoard  here." 

"But  ii  is  the  <  'aptain  of  the  Port."  came  the  voice 
from  ihe  boat. 

"No  matter  who  it  is."  the  Captain  answered.  "No 
one  can  come  aboard  here  he- fore  sunrise.  Keep  off,  or 
you  will  certainly  he  sealded.  We  have  pipes  attached 
to  tlie  boilers,  and  can  throw  hot.  water." 

There  was  a  hurried  consultation  in  the  barge.  His 
Excellency  the  (.'aptain  of  the  Port  was  not  accustomed 
to  such  treatment.  But  the  prospect  of  a  scalding;  bath 
was  not  encouraging,  and  in  a  few  minutes  tin-  har^e 
drew  away. 

"That  is  only  the  first  attempt."  Captain  Coffin  said  to 
Walter;  "  w  e  shall  soon  hear  from  them  again." 

Within  a  few  more  minutes  lights  Hashed  along  the 
shore,  and  several  moving  lights  on  the  water  showed 
that  as  many  moving  boats  had  been  despatched  in  differ- 
ent directions.  It  was  not  long  before  a  boatswain's 
whistle  blew  shrilly  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
ironclads  lying  farther  up  the  bay,  and  soon  El  Rey,  one 
of  the  newest  war-ships  of  the  Spanish  navy,  ploughed 
slowly  past  the  City  of  Mtitu nzas,  then  swum:  about 
till  she  lay  directly  across  the  American  vessel's  bows. 
hardly  a  hundred  feet  away,  and  dropped  anchor  there 

Up  to  this  moment  Walter  had  considered  his  uncle's 
fate  completely  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Coffin;  but  the 
moving  of  this  ship  to  such  a  position  indicated  that  the 
Spaniards  would  stop  at  nothing  to  capture  the  fugitive 
General.  The  Captain  might  hold  out  till  morning — but 
then?  With  an  idea  of  his  own  he  again  went  to  the 
i  '.i  plain's  room. 

"It  is  utterly  useless,"  Captain  Coffin  replied  to  his  en- 
treaty. "But  there  is  no  denying  that  your  uncle  is  in  a 
desperate  situation  ;  and  if  you  think  you  can  induce  the 
American  Consul  to  help  us  in  any  way.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  set  you  ashore." 

Half  an  hour  later  Walter  was  in  the  residence  of  the 
American  Consul  in  Havana,  entreating  him  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  uncle's  safety. 

"But  what  can  I  do.'"  was  the  Consul's  constant  reply. 
"  If  they  choose  to  use  force,  I  have  no  force  to  oppose 
them  with.  I  can  only  protest,  and  that  I  will  willingly 
do  to-morrow;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  my  protest  will 
be  of  no  avail." 

"  You  have  our  government's  cipher,"  Walter  urjed. 
as  a  last,  resort.  "Can  you  not,  at  any  rate,  telegraph  the 
facts  to  Washington,  and  ask  for  instructions?" 

The  Consul  looked  surprised  at  such  a  suggestion  from 
ahoy;  and  Walter  hastened  to  explain  that  his  father 
had  told  him  how  to  proceed  if  he  found  himself  in  great 
trouble. 

"It.  is  nearly  nine  o'clock,"  the  Consul  replied,  "and 
long  before  any  answer  can  be  received  your  uncle  will 


be  taken  from  Ihe  ship.  But  I  will  send  the  telegram, 
ami  explain  the  situation  fully." 

'The  sun  was  gilding  the  ancient  towers  of  the  Morro 
<  'asi  lc,  and  innumerable  sweet  toned  bells  were  ringing 
in  the  cit\  when  ('aptain  Collin  and  Walter  entered  the 
saloon  to  drinl;  an  early  cup  of  coffee.  The  distant  boom 
of  a  LMin  echoed  across  the  water,  and  Walter  looked  up 
in  alarm. 

"Only  a  ship  coming  in,"  the  Captain  said,  in  answer 
to  his  look'. 

I'.ooin  —  in  — in — in!  thundered  one  of  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  castle. 

"A  man-of-war!"  the  Captain  exclaimed.  "The  castle 
salutes  nothing  hut  war-ships." 

In  an  instant  he  was  on  deck,  his  glasses  pointed  at  a 
beautiful  stranger  steaming  into  the  harbor.  'Walter, 
close  by  his  side,  needed  no  glass  to  see  the  gallant  stars 
and  stripes  floating  at  the  new-comer's  stern. 

"What  is  she,  Captain?"  he  eagerly  asked. 

"  The  United  States  war-ship  Miantonnmoh,"  the  Cap- 
tain answered,  with  a  huskiness  in  his  voice  that  all  the 
Spanish  ironclads  could  not  have  produced.  "Your 
cipher  dispatch  has  done  its  work,  young  man." 

Walter  flew  down  to  the  hold  to  tell  his  uncle  that  an 
American  war-ship  had  just  entered  the  harbor.  When 
he  returned  to  the  deck  the  Miantonomoh  was  dropping 
her  anchor  close  by  the  City  of  Matanzas.  One  of  her 
ollicers  was  immediately  taken  ashore  in  a  launch,  and 
before  he  returned,  the  big  El  Rfy.  in  obedience  to  a  sig- 
nal from  the  castle,  hoisted  her  anchor  and  drew  away. 

When  the  officer  shortly  steamed  out  to  the  City  of 
Mutinizas  and  informed  Captain  Coffin  that  he  was  free 
to  leave  the  harbor — indeed,  that  the  sooner  he  left  it  the 
better — be  explained  that  the  Miiiii/niiniixili,  lying  at  Key 
West,  bad  received  orders  from  Washington  before  mid- 
night to  proceed  at  full  speed  to  Havana;  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Consul's  cipher  dispatch  had  also  been  for- 
warded. 

"  It  was  yon,  after  all,"  Captain  Coffin  said  to  Walter, 
when  they  were  safe  out  of  Spanish  waters  and  home- 
ward bound  again,  "  who  saved  your  uncle's  life." 


"TOAD." 

B  Y     O.   K.    C  I!  O  B  E  E. 

iPart  £•*. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  go  to  school,  Theodore?"  continued 
the  gentleman. 

Thinking  that  this  remark  must  be  addressed  to  tlie 
other  boy,  Toad  remained  silent,  until  the  gentleman, 
looking  straight,  at  him,  repeated  the  question. 

Then  he  blushed  again  as  he  answered,  "No,  sir." 

"Why  not?" 

"We're  too  poor." 

"What  do  you  do  with  your  time,  then?  Spend  it  in 
fishing"  , 

"Oh  no,  sir!  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  don't  hardly  ever 
go  fishing  now.  I  work  in  Mr.  Bob  Leet's  pine  patch." 

"  How  much  do  you  earn  at  that?" 

"Sometimes  four  bits  a  day,  sometimes  not  so  much."- 

' '  Seems  to  me  you  could  do  better  in  some  other  way, " 
said  the  gentleman,  regarding  the  young'  stranger  keenly 

"sizing  him  up."  as  it  were.  "How  would  you  like 
to  ship  on  my  yacht  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  at  fifteen 
dollars  a  month  and  found  in  everything,  as  bait-catcher 
and  boat-steerer,  with  a  chance  of  going  North  oil  her  for 
the  summer  if  you  did  well }" 

"  <  )h.  wouldn't  I  like  it !"  gasped  Toad,  as  the  full  splen- 
dor of  this  offer  flashed  across  his  mind.  "  I  can't  do  it, 
though.  "Cause  I  can't  leave  Uncle  Dad." 

"  Who's  Uncle  Dad,  and  where  do  you  live?" 

"  Why,  he's  my  father,  or  just  the  same  as  my  father, 
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and  lie's  taken  care  of  me  and  been  good  to  me  all  my 
life !  Now  he's  old  and  crippled  so's  he  can't  do  anything, 
and  he  hasn't  anybody  in  all  the  world  but  me  to  take 
care  of  him.  We  live  down  on  the  grant." 

"So  that  is  the  state  of  affairs,  is  it?"  mused  the  gen- 
tleman, gazing  with  increased  interest  at  the  little  chap 
upon  whose  youthful  shoulders  so  great  a  responsibility 
lia<l  been  thrown.  "  Well,  you  come  back  here  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  we'll  settle  then  for  this  lot  of  bait." 

When  the  little  chap  went  wearily  home  that  night  to 
assume  the  household  tasks  of  cutting  wood,  drawing 
water,  cooking-  supper,  feeding  Uncle  Dad  and  getting 
him  to  bed,  all  of  which  must  be  done  before  his  long 
day's  work  would  be  ended,  he  found  the  old  negro  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement,  of  which  he  could  get  no  ex- 
planation, because  "hit  am  a  important  bizness  secret 
what  can't  be  known  by  110  one  yet  erwhile,  an'  you, 
honey,  the  mos'  perticerler." 

"All  right,"  thought  Toad;  "I  guess  I  kin  have  a 
secret  too."  And  so  when  Uncle  Dad  finally  remembered 
to  ask  him  what  he  had  got  for  his  mullet,  the  boy  only 
said,  "  I'll  show  you  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

When  Toad  was  finally  free  to  leave  the  endless 
rows  of  bayonetlike  leaves  and  cone  -  shaped  fruit 
that,  he  hated  so  cordially,  he  sped  to  the  yacht  club 
house  as  though  his  bare  feet  were  winged.  To  his  in- 
tense disappointment  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  about  the 
building.  Not  only  that,  but  of  tbe  several  small  boats 
generally  tied  to  the  wharf  only  one  remained. 

The  boy  noted  this  carelessly  at  first,  but  a  second 
glance  caused  him  to  start,  stare,  and  then  hasten  to 
where  the  boat  lay.  It  was  his  very  own,  or,  rather, 
Uncle  Dad's,  old  skiff.  Yes,  it  must  be,  for  there  was 
not  another  on  the  bay  of  that  peculiar  model;  but  how 
changed  from  when  Toad  had  last  seen  it!  Then  it  was 
water-logged,  battered,  disreputable,  and  its  old  sail  hung 
in  tatters.  Now  it  was  so  skilfully  patched  as  to  be  per- 
fectly tight;  it  was  freshly  painted  white,  and  a  yellow 
beading  outside,  with  an  interior  coat  of  blue,  while  a 
new  sail  of  old  but  sound  canvas  was  bent  on  to  its  spars. 

Toad  gazed  in  ecstasy.  "Isn't  she  lovely!"  he  ex- 
claimed, under  his  breath.  Then  he  was  seized  by  an 
overwhelming  impulse  to  try  her  under  the  new  sail. 
To  be  sure,  the  sun  had  just  disappeared  behind  a  bank 
of  the  blackest  of  clouds,  and  it  was  evident  that  an 
angry  squall  was  about  to  swoop  over  the  bay.  But 
what  did  Toad  care  for  squalls?  He  had  driven  the  old 
boat  safely  through  many  a  one.  If  worst  came  to  worst, 
he  knew  he  could  ride  it  out  in  safety  under  bare  poles, 
and  he  didn't  mean  to  go  very  far  out,  anyway.  There 
was  a  sail  coming  down  the  bay.  He  would  just  run 
out  to  meet  it,  and  then  race  it  back. 

In  another  minute  the  new  sail  was  hoisted.  How 
beautifully  it  set!  Then,  with  the  young  skipper  at  her 
helm,  the  old  boat  sprang  away  from  the  wharf,  and  be- 
gan tearing  over  the  angry  little  seas  at  a  speed  such  as 
she  had  never  shown  before. 

He  soon  recognized  the  craft  he  had  gone  out  to  meet 
as  the  beautiful  Swift  that  he  had  admired  so  greatly  two 
days  before;  but  what  could  be  the  matter  with  her?  She 
was  running  dead  before  the  wind,  rolling  and  yawing 
frightfully.  It  made  our  young  sailor  indignant  to  see 
so  tine  a  boat  handled  so  clumsily. 

"Looks  like  they  didn't  know  nothing  'tall  'bout  sail- 
ing," he  muttered. 

His  own  boat,  close  hauled,  was  burying  her  lee  gun- 
wale at  every  jump;  but  she  had  been  well  ballasted  with 
two  heavy  sand-bags,  and  the  lad  perched  high  on  the 
weather-rafl  was  perfect  master  of  both  her  and  (.he  situ- 
ation. He  knew  exactly  how  far  it  was  safe  to  let  her  go 
over,  and  just  when  to  luff.  As  he  drew  closer  to  the 
Swift  he  saw  that  she  had  but  a  single  occupant,  the  boy 
in  white  flannels  who  had  regarded  him  so  contemptuously 


upon  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting.  Now  he  was 
evidently  beside  himself  with  terror,  for  he  was  beckon- 
ing wildly  to  Toad,  and  uttering  unintelligible  shouts. 
The  squall  that  the  latter  had  foreseen  rolled  up  quicker 
than  even  he  had  expected,  and  was  now  close  at  hand. 

He  would  stand  by  and  help  the  other  boy  if  he  could, 
but  to  save  his  own  boat  from  disaster  it  was  high  time 
to  be  getting  in  sail.  Then  if  the  other  fellow  would  only 
bring  his  boat  into  the  wind  he  would  row  up  to  him. 
He  let  his  own  sail  go  by  the  run,  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  to  the  other  boy  to  do  the  same  as  he  did;  but 
the  stranger  was  either  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  or 
too  frightened  to  obey.  Instead  of  dropping  his  peak, 
throwing  his  boat  into  the  wind,  and  letting  go  his  sail, 
he  altered  his  course  so  as  to  head  straight  for  the  now 
helpless  skiff. 

"Keep  her  off!  Bear  away!  Up  with  your  helm!" 
screamed  Toad.  But  it  was  too  late  even  if  he  had  been 
understood. 

An  instant  later  the  sharp  brass-shod  bow  of  the  Swift 
crashed  full  into  the  side  of  the  old  skiff  with  such  force 
as  to  cut  her  open  to  the  centreboard  trunk.  Toad 
leaped  for  his  life  into  the  other  boat,  and  at  that  moment 
the  squall  bore  down  on  them  with  a  fiendish  howl  of 
delight.  The  great  silken  sail  gybed  over,  the  youth  who 
was  responsible  for  all  this  mischief  was  tripped  by  the 
sheet  and  flung  headlong  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  old  skiff  which  for  a  minute  held 
the  Su'ift  fast,  the  latter  would  certainly  have  been 
capsized.  As  it  was,  Toad,  who  had  not  for  a  moment 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  sprang  to  the  halyards,  cast  off 
both  peak  and  throat,  and  in  a  trice  had  rendered  the  sail 
incapable  of  making  further  trouble. 

As  he  turned  to  look  at  his  own  boat  he  was  just  in 
time  to  see  it  work  loose  from  the  knifelike  bow  on 
which  it  was  impaled,  receive  an  inrushing  torrent  of 
water  through  the  great  jagged  opening  thus  left,  and 
sink  slowly  from  sight.  As  the  old  craft  that  he  loved, 
and  which  had  so  recently  received  a  new  lease  of  life, 
thus  disappeared  beneath  the  black  waters,  it  seemed  to 
poor  Toad  that  he  had  lost  one  of  his  very  dearest 
friends,  and  a  choking  lump  rose  in  his  throat.  He  turned 
angrily  toward  the  author  of  all  this  unhappiness,  and 
was  about  to  say  some  Very  bitter  things,  but  he  experi- 
enced a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  on  seeing  that  the 
lad  in  white  lay  motionless  where  he  had  fallen. 

Toad  knelt  beside  him,  lifted  his  head,  and  spoke  to 
him,  but  received  no  answer.  The  squall  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  boat  was  driving  before  it  like  a  feather. 
Bold  and  skilful  must  be  the  sailor  who  would  dare  op- 
pose canvas  to  its  terrible  power,  but  our  lad  was  both. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  hoisted  a  three-reefed  sail,  sprang 
to  the  tiller,  trimmed  sheet,  and  with  foaming  water  hiss- 
ing along  the  upper  edge  of  the  cockpit  coaming,  was  fly- 
ing at  racing  speed  toward  the  club-house  wharf. 

The  whole  episode  had  not  occupied  ten  minutes,  and 
had  been  witnessed  by  several  persons  through  powerful 
glasses.  Thus  when  the  Su'ift,  that  had  seemed  about 
to  hurl  herself  bodily  at  the  bulkhead,  was  sharply  rounded 
to,  and  laid  alongside  as  gently  as  an  autumn  leaf,  a 
small  crowd  of  yachtsmen  was  gathered  to  meet  her. 
Their  attention  was,  of  course,  directed  to  the  still  sense- 
less lad,  and  while  they  were  restoring  him  to  conscious- 
ness iu  the  club-house.  Toad  slipped  away  unnoticed,  and 
hastened  homewards  on  foot.  He  knew  that  Uncle  Dad 
was  anxiously  awaiting  him,  and  besides,  his  heart  was  so 
heavy  over  the  wreck  at  one  blow  of  his  skiff  and  his 
high  hopes  that  he  longed  to  be  alone. 

Although  he  poured  all  his  sorrows  into  the  sympa- 
thizing ears  of  his  black  foster-father,  and  received  such 
rude  comfort  as  the  old  negro  could  bestow,  the  poor 
lad's  grief  was  so  keen  and  his  disappointment  so  bitter, 
that  on  going  to  bed  he  lay  awake  for  hours,  and  at 
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length   fairly  sobbed   himself   to  sleep,  a  thing  he  had 
never  done  before. 

He  was  so  exhausted  that  it  was  long-  after  sunrise  the 
next  morning  when  he  awoke  to  find  Uncle  Dad  patient 
ly  awaiting  his  ministrations.      While  he  was  attending 
to  the  simple  needs  of  the  old  man  a  pleasant-faced  young 


Mr.  Weller.  Secretary  of  the  yacht  club. 
>omeihin.L;'    which   I   trust   will   compeii 
sate    for    lli'1    unfortunate    loss    of    your 
boat,  and  \vliicli   1   have  liad  ample  proof 
you  will   know  how  to  use. 

"Rawl  asks  forgiveness  for  his  care- 
lessness. and  joins  me  in  loving  grati- 
tude. Tell  Uncle  Dad  lie  will  hear  from 
me  shortly.  In  the  mean  time  I  re- 
main 

"  Faithfully  your  friend, 

••THOMAS  STANTON." 

"What  does  it  all  mean?''  cried  the 
boy,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  astonish- 
ing epistle. 

Mr.  \Veller  stepped  aside,  and  point- 
in  <r  through  the  open  doorway,  said. 
"That  boat,  which  lam  commissioned 
to  deliver  to  you  to  be  your  own  from 
this  time  on,  will  perhaps  explain  pan 
of  its  meaning." 

"Why,"  gasped  the  boy,  "  that's  the 
very  one  — 

"To  be  sure  it  is,"  laughed  Mr.  Well- 
er;  "the  very  one  that  ran  yours  down 
last  evening,  and  is  now  offered  to  you 
in  her  place.  Moreover,  I  am  com- 
missioned to  notify  you  that  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  yacht  club,  held  last 
evening,  you  were  unanimously  elected 
to  honorary  membership.  One  of  the 
principal  duties  of  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, you  know,  is  to  keep  the  other  mem- 
bers supplied  with  bait  at  his  own 
prices,  and  to  show  them  the  best  fish- 
ing-grounds, for  doing  which  he  will  of 
course  be  well  paid." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  the  boy,  with  a  glowing 
face,  "  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true  !   And 
I  don't  believe  it  is,  either,"  he  added,  in 
a  dismayed    tone,  "  for   that    note   was 
written  to  some  one  named  Theodore  Somebody,  and  that 
isn't  my  name  at  all.      I  only  wish  it  was." 

"Yes.it  am,  honey!  Yes.it  am  !"  cried  Uncle  Dad. 
"  The'door  de  Rossy  am  your  own  sure-'nough  name. 
Me  an'  de  Senator  settle  on  dat  de  odder  day  when  he 
come  to  see  me;  and  him  gwine  to  prove  it.  Him  be  a 


fellow  in  yachting  uniform  appeared  at  the  doorway  of      monstrous  fine  gen'lemen.  de  Senator  am,  and  him  gwine 


the  little  cabin. 

"Does  a  lad  named  Theodore  de  Rosset  live  here;"  he 
inquired. 

Toad  was  about  to  answer  in  the  negative,  when  Uncle 
Dad  eagerly  interrupted  him. 

"Yes,  sail;  dis  young  gen'lemen  is  him!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, indicating  the  boy  by  a  nod  of  the  head. 

"(if  course  I  might  have  known,  for  I  have  already 
seen  him  twice."  replied  the  stranger,  smiling,  and  nod 
ding  pleasantly  to  Toad. 

"I  have  a  note  for  you,  Theodore,"  he  continued, 
"  from  Senator  Stanton,  who  owns  the  yacht  Sir/ft,  you 


ter  git  de  grant  fixed  up  so's  we  kin  sell  out.  But  de  best 
of  all  is  dat  you  ain't  '  Toad '  no  longer,  for  I  never  could 
abide  dat  name.  Hit  didn't  suit  you,  honey,  not  from  de 
fust;  but  'The'door!'  dat  now  am  de  name  of  a  sure- 
'nough  gen'lemen  like  you  sholy  is." 

As  Uncle  Dad  said,  so  it  all  turned  out.  Through  the 
exertions  of  Senator  Stanton  our  young  sailor,  who  hated 
pineapples,  was  proved  to  be  Theodore  de  Rosset.  only 
son  and  heir  of  the  late  Judge  de  Rosset,  of  New  Orleans, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  baby,  as  was  supposed  at  the  time, 
was  lost  at  sea  twelve  years  before.  Through  the  same 
powerful  influence  Congress  was  induced  to  pass  a  bill 


know,  and  whose  son  Raw!  you  rescued  so  splendidly  last      declaring  the  grant  public  property,  with    the  exception 


evening.      Shall  I  read  it  to  you;" 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  stammered   the  bewildered   boy; 
whereupon  the  young  man  opened  the  note  and   read  as 
follows: 
"  Mdxfi'r  T/n'ii/lore  de  Rosset : 

"Mv  DEAR  BOY, — For  the  sake  of  my  son.  whom  you 
so  gallantly  rescued  a  few  hours  since.  I  am  obliged  to 
seek  skilled  medical  attendance  as  quickly  as  possible. 
and  so  shall  set  sail  immediately.  I  regret  being  obliged 
to  leave  without  thanking  you  in  person,  but  hope  to  see 
you  again  very  soon.  In  the  mean  time  I  send  you  by 


that  any  person  who  had  resided  oil  it  for  twenty  years 
or  more  should  be  entitled  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  the  land  immediately  surrounding  his  home.  This 
decision  rendered  poor  old  Uncle  Dad  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest property-owners  on  the  bay,  and  enabled  him  to  re- 
move to  a  dry  inland  climate,  in  which  his  rheumatism 
has  a  I  most  disappeared. 

As  for  Theodore  de  Rosset,  honorary  member  of  the 
l!a\  Yacht  Club,  he  is  studying  with  all  his  might,  pre- 
paratory to  continuing  his  chosen  career  by  entering  An- 
napolis, winch  he  hopes  to  do  next  year. 
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1.    Taking  off  Coats  nnd  Shoes  to  save  Time.         2.   Woman's  Day.         3.   "Keep  in  line,  there!"         i.   A  busy  day  inside. 
5.  Keeping  out  "all-dav"  Bathers.        ti.   Visitors.         7.   The  wise  Lads  sprawl  out  in  the  Sun  and  dry  their  Hair. 
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HOT,  i  Ihimmie,  i*  dis  ennj   .......  I  uv  a  di\  e?" 
re  was  :>  splash  inn!  silence      Ripples  began  lo 

in    various   directions    in    that     slow    unhurried    way 
that  ripples  always  all'rrl.       Far  dow  n   in  the  golden 

I  could  See  something  that  looked  like  :  .....  vei- 
n-own and  very  slender  t'roi.'1.  with  a  black  liead  and  long 
thill  anus  and  lei;-.  It  struck  mil  vigorously  for  half  a 
dozen  Strokes,  and  th.-n  it  Came  to  ihe  surface  willi  a. 
rush.  I'p  wenl  tin-  head,  and  In  -hold  I  he  face  of  Tommy 
MeMann-.  ennninir  from  ear  to  ear.  He  was  hungry 
for  eoniplimenls.  hut  he  liail  to  he  eoiilent  with  limited 
praise. 

"  It    W117.  pret;>    gOOd  .    hnt   'jet  outer  dis   I'er  a   real   rood 

fetch."     So  saying,  Chimmie  Carroll  darted  forward  and 

downward.  His  lean  hro\\  n  body  slid  into  the  water  as 
smoothly  as  a  musk  rat's.  He  straightened  oul  quickly  not 
i  n  below  the  surface,  and.  wilh  live  lone'  and  powerful 
Strokes,  succeeded  ill  passing  Tommy.  Then  he  came  to 
the  surface.  Tommy  dashed  a  shower  al,  him.  (.'him 
inie  fought,  hack.  The  hoys  were  having  a  heatltiflll  bat- 
tle. in  which  half  a  do/.en  of  their  friends  joined,  when 
they  were  ail  stopped  by  a  sharp  rapping  on  the  side  of 
the  hath. 

"You  fellows  stop  drowning  one  another,  or  you'll 
have  to  get  out  of  here."  cried  hath  -keeper  Michael  Hit-key. 
So  thev  all  quit  splashing,  and  went  hack  to  the  less-ex- 
citing delights  of  plain  swimming.  Two  hundred  boys 
and  forty  or  lit'ty  men  \\eie  paddling  around  in  a  pool 
not  much  larger  than  the  fountain  in  Union  Square.  It 
was  the  free  swimming  hath  at  the  Battery.  The  noise 
thev  made  would  have  drowned  out  the  howls  of  a  whole 
Stock  Exchange.  It  was  wonderful.  How  they  had 
breath  enough  left  for  swimming  while  keeping  up  such 
yells  is  a  secret  no  fellow  can  qnile  find  out. 

Just  as  regularly  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  point  to  five 
the  hath  is  opened  every  morning  from  early  in  June 
until  October  1st.  And  with  equal  regularity  you  will 
lind  a  crowd  waiting  to  rush  in  and  have  the  first  swim 
of  the  day.  Naturally  the  Battery  hath  lias  the  greatest 
assortment  of  patrons.  Italian  laborers,  for  example, 
swim  there  every  morning  in  scores.  They  are  the  ear- 
liest callers.  Most  of  them  are  'longshoremen  —  thick- 
chested  fellows  with  backs  broad  and  knotty  enough  to 
lift  half  a  ton.  Yet  they  cannot  swim  as  fast  as  slender 
little  boys.  Knotty  muscles  are  not  swift.  Many  of  the 
Italians  bring  their  little  sons  with  them,  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  squawking  as  the  tiny  chaps  take 
their  first  plunge.  They  soon  grow  to  like  it.  They 
learn  quickly,  too,  and  one  of  the  funniest  sights  at  the 
Battery  is  the  spectacle  of  four  or  five  of  these  brown 
young  tadpoles  swimming  a  race.  Sometimes  they  cover 
the  wonderful  distance  of  twenty  live  or  even  thirty  feet. 

When  the  small  boys  of  the  neighborhood  begin  to 
drop  in  the  real  fun  of  the  day  commences.  Sometimes 
they  run  over  before  breakfast  and  have  a  plunge.  Usu- 
ally, though,  they  wait  until  nine  o'clock  or  later.  Then 
you  will  find  them  ranged  in  a  long  line  on  the  Battery 
sea  wall,  with  the  strongest  boy.  or  rather  the  one  handi- 
est with  his  fists,  at  the  head  of  the  line.  He  stands  he- 
fore  a  wooden  gate  at  the  top  of  a  long  gangway.  In 
the  entrance  of  the  bath  —  which  is  a  big  floating  wooden 
hollow  square  —  sits  an  active  young  policeman.  He  is 
none  of  your  logy  old  fellows  who  wear  a  fort  v-live  inch 
belt.  Far  from  it  ;  he  is  lithe  and  quick-limbed.  He 
carries  a  rattan-switch,  and  they  do  say  that  when  it  is 
necessary  he  can  make  it  fly  as  fast  as  spokes  in  a  speed- 
ing bicycle.  He's  a  good  runner,  too.  and  the  boys  know 
it.  If  he  were  not  present  the  youngsters  would  simply 
swarm  in  and  take  possession  of  the  hath,  and  refuse  to 
leave  it  even  for  meals.  When  the  keeper  says  the  bath 


is  ready  the  policeman  marches  up  the  gang-plank  and 
opens  the  gate 

"  Kasv.  now,"  he  warns  the  hoys,  whereupon  they 
solemn!]  and  decorously  march  down  — for  about  three 
paces  Then  with  a  whoop  and  a  yell  that  would  make 
Sitting  P.uli  feel  at  home  thej  tumble  pell-mell  over  one 
another  in  the  rush  for  that  greatest  of  summer  luxn ries, 
a  rood  swim.  There  are  sixty-eight  dressing-rooms  at 
!  iii,  r\  free  hath.  Four  boys,  or  three  men,  are  ac- 
commodated in  each  room.  The  men  are  notatall  slow 
in  undressing  for  the  plunge,  bul  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  hoys  can  rive  them  three  minutes'  start,  and 
then  he  the  first  to  dive.  (  )ne  reason  for  the  boys'  quick- 
ness is  that  they  take  oil'  their  coals  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings while  waiting  in  line  on  the  sea- wall.  Men  are  too 
dignilied  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  The  last  boy  of  the 
lot  is  alwavs  sure  to  be  swimming  before  the  first  man  is 
ready  to  go. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  never  seen  one  of  the  free 
baths  that  the  lax-payers  of  New  York  provide  for  the 
live  of  every  one  who  cares  to  go  in.  Imagine  a  very 
large  scow,  with  a  deck  house  extending  along  all  four 
of  its  sides.  In  this  house  are  the  dressing-rooms,  mere 
tinv  closets.  In  the  middle  of  the  scow  the  river  water 
is  let  in.  It  Hows  freely  at  all  lides,  and  is  constantly 
hein r1  changed  and  freshened.  Atone  end  the  depth  is 
4  feet  i;  inches,  and  it  is  a  trifle  shallower  at  the  other. 
A  railing  encloses  a  lane,  perhaps  five  feet  wide,  where 
the  depth  is  only  •>  feet  (i  inches.  Here  the  small  boys 
learn  to  swim.  They  hang  on  with  one  hand  to  a  rope 
that  is  stretched  near  the  surface,  and  strike  out  vigor- 
ously with  the  other  hand  and  both  feet. 

The  racketing  and  plunging  and  shouting  in  the  pool 
would  drive  a  nervous  man  into  the  woods.  Rule  6  of 
the  Regulations  declares  that  "Diving  or  jumping  from 
the  rails  is  positively  forbidden."  Of  course  it  is.  but 
who  cares  for  a.  little  thing  like  that? 

There  isn't,  anything  half  so  amusing  to  a  smart  hoy  as 
to  dive  from  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  into  shallow 
water.  Keeper  Hit-key  has  only  one  assistant.  The  po- 
liceman is  kept  busy  outside.  So  the  boys  who  are  fond 
of  high  diving  wait  until  the  keepers  are  out  of  the  way. 
then  they  climb  up  on  the  rail  and  dart  off.  Once  in 
a,  while  some  particularly  brilliant  lad  manages  to  slip  off 
the  wet  and  treacherous  rail  and  hurt  his  arms  or  bark 
his  shins.  I  asked  my  friend  Chimmie  Carroll  why  he, 
being-  an  expert,  didn't  dive  oft'  the  rail. 

"  Say."  he  replied,  "  dese  smart  people  know  more  dan 
de  intelligent  people,  but  I  take  notice  dey  git  knocked 
out  in  de  end.  No  funny  bizniss  fer  me.  S'pose  I  got 
laid  out,  who'd  sell  me  papiz,  hey?  Say,  git  outer  dis 
fetch." 

Chimmie  dived  gracefully,  and  swam  about  thirty  feet 
before  coming  to  the  surface. 

"  Good  !"  said  I. 

"Yer  shoutiu',"  replied  Chimmie,  well  pleased  at  the 
compliment. 

To  "  fetch"  well  is  the  ambition  of  every  boy  who  fre- 
quents the  bath.  It  is  clone  by  swimming  with  the  body 
entirely  submerged.  It  isn't  a  real  "  fetch  "  if  the  swim- 
mer's head  or  foot  shows  above  the  surface,  not  even 
if  he  keeps  his  face  under  water. 

"Time  to  get  out,"  cried  Keeper  Hickey. 

All  the  men,  of  course,  swam  to  the  steps,  and  walked 
up  to  the  dressing-rooms.  So  did  most  of  the  boys.  They 
knew  that  if  they  made  too  much  delay  they  would  be 
arrested.  <  >ne  little  fellow  persisted  in  staying  in  longer 
than  the  others,  and  at  last  he  was  driven  out  at  the  point 
of  the  rattan.  But  be  wanted  one  more  swim.  ]>id  he 
get  it;  I  should  say  so.  He  walked  out  of  his  dressing- 
room,  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pool  wringing  out  his 
lights.  Then  he  fell  overboard,  of  course  by  accident. 
He  didn't  howl  one  howl  for  help,  but  he  placidly  pad- 
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died  around  until  the  keeper  made  bis  rattan  swish  threat- 
eningly near  his  hack. 

Twenty  minutes  is  the  time  limit  allowed  each  hatch 
of  swimmers.  Five  minutes  of  that  is  devoted  to  dress 
ing  and  undressing-.  Once  in  a  while  some  fellow  rushes 
oft'  with  another's  hat  or  shoes,  but  that  sort  of  mischance 
is  part  of  the  excitement  of  the  game. 

When  three-fourths  of  the  batch  had  marched  out  of 
one  door  to  the  gang-plank,  the  policeman  let  in  tin- 
next.  They  entered  by  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
entrance.  It  kept  both  bath-keepers  busy  to  prevent 
stragglers  from  dodging  in  among  the  entering  crowd. 
In  spite  of  their  hawklike  watching  three  or  four  adroit 
boys  on  their  way  out  did  manage  to  slip  into  the  ranks. 
and  rush  in  for  another  swim. 

What  a  charm  the  salt  water  has  for  these  youngsters! 
The  policeman  has  hard  work  to  keep  them  in  line  at  the 
gate,  for  the  fighters  constantly  bully  their  way  to  the 
front — or  they  would,  if  they  were  not  watched  and  occa- 
sionally rattaned.  If  the  policeman  cries  "Keep  in  line 
there!"  once,  he  does  it  five  hundred  times  a  day.  What 
worries  him  most  is  keeping  track  of  repeaters.  Boys 
rush  up  the  gang-plank  and  hustle  into  place  at  the  rear 
of  the  line.  At  the  end  of  the  next  twenty  minutes  they 
present  themselves  for  admission.  In  spite  of  their  wet 
hair  they  insist  that  they  haven't  been  in  the  water. 
Lucky  is  the  boy  whose  hair  is  close-cropped.  I  have 
seen  some  enterprising  chaps  streak  their  faces  with  dust. 
and  then  confidently  declare  that  they  "'Ain't  been  in 
in  a  week,  boss."  The  very  wisest  lads  sprawl  out  in  the 
sun  and  dry  their  hair.  Then  they  take  their  places  in 
the  line,  and  get  in  without  any  trouble. 

There  are  fifteen  free  public  baths  along  the  East  and 
Hudson  river-fronts  of  this  city.  They  are  open  from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
except  on  Sundays,  when  they  close  at  noon.  Women 
may  use  the  baths  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days. Those  of  the  readers  of  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  who 
spend  their  summers  at  the  seaside  enjoy  sea-bathing  of 
course,  but  they  haven't  any  conception  of  what  this 
bathing  in  Papa  Knickerbocker's  pool  means  to  the  New 
York  street  boy. 


A    YOUTHFUL   HERO. 

BY   PAUL  HULL. 

LA  TRIBUNE"  was  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  the 
English  navy.  She  sailed  from  Torbay  for  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  under  command  of  Post-Captain  Samuel 
Barker,  and  after  a  fast  and  pleasant  run  sighted,  early 
one  morning,  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  to 
which  she  was  bound.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  the  ship 
to  until  a  pilot  could  be  secured,  but  the  sailing-master 
assured  the  Captain  that  he  had  navigated  vessels  many 
times  in  and  out  of  the  port,  and  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  channel.  On  this  assurance  the  command  was 
given  to  him.  About  noon- time  the  ship  struck  on 
Thrum  Cap  Shoals,  and  shortly  after  this  the  wind,  which 
had  been  blowing  from  the  southeast,  increased  to  a  gale. 
The  vessel  was  at  once  lightened  by  throwing  overboard 
all  the  guns,  and  at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  at  the  height 
of  the  tide,  she  was  floated  off  the  shoals,  but  with  rud- 
der gone  and  seven  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  By  heroic 
exertions  the  ship  was  kept  afloat  for  an  hour,  when  she 
lurched  and  rolled  once  or  twice  like  a  drunken  person, 
anil  went  down  near  a  line  of  perpendicular  cliffs  against 
which  the  waves  broke.  More  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  human  beings  were  left  struggling  in  the  sea,  some 
of  whom  were  immediately  drowned;  others  were  dashed 
against  the  rocks  to  leeward,  while  about  one  hundred 


succeeded  in  prolonging  their  existence  by  laying  hold  of 
the  shrouds  and  mounting  the  topmasts,  which  remained 
above  water  after  the  vessel  sunk.  During  the  long, 
cold,  stormy  night  that  followed  many  became  exhausted 
and  dropped  into  the  sea.  About  midnight  the  main- 
mast, where  fifty  persons  had  found  safet}',  gave  way 
and  fell  over  the  side,  only  about  a  dozen  of  the  crew 
succeeding  in  regaining  the  ship. 

Before  morning  dawned  all  but  twelve  of  the  crew  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  had  manned  the  vessel 
a  few  hours  before  had  been  swept  away.  In  the  early 
light  it  was  discovered  that  the  vessel  had  been  wrecked 
near  the  entrance  to  a  fishing  place  known  as  Herring 
Cove,  the  inhabitants  of  which  soon  congregated  on  the 
cliffs  to  gaze  pityingly  and  helplessly  at  the  scene  of  the 
awful  tragedy,  and  to  see  the  few  despairing  men  who 
yet  clung  to  the  broken  and  swaying  spars.  The  wind 
continued  to  blow  heavily.  Masses  of  water  were  torn 
from  the  tops  of  the  rushing  seas  and  hurled  through  the 
rigging  of  the  wreck  with  a  force  that  threatened  each  mo- 
ment to  knock  the  seamen  into  the  waves  that  seemed  to 
leap  at  them  only  a  short  distance  below.  As  the  morn- 
ing passed  the  wind  and  sea  went  down  a  little,  and  it 
was  proposed  by  the  women  that  their  husbands  should 
try  to  rescue  the  survivors,  but  the  fishermen  declared 
that  they  could  do  nothing  in  such  a  frightful  sea — that 
a  boat  could  not  live  in  it.  Shortly  after  this  a  small 
dory  with  a  single  rower  was  seen  to  shoot  out  from  the 
cove  and  pull  in  the  direction  of  the  wreck.  Time  and 
again  a  huge  sea  would  rush  down  upon  the  frail  craft  as 
though  to  dash  it  hack  into  the  cleft  in  the  wall  of  rock 
from  which  it  had  emerged,  then  the  next  moment  the 
boat  would  be  swung  high  on  the  mighty  roaring  crest, 
with  the  fearless  rower  driving  it  ever  on. 

At  last  he  approached  so  close  to  one  of  the  reeling 
masts  that  two  of  the  seamen  dropped  into  the  skiff,  then, 
fearing  to  burden  her  further,  he  made  his  way  back  to 
the  cover,  and  ran  his  dory  up  on  the  beach.  It  then  ap- 
peared that  the  brave  rescuer  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  years, 
named  Pierre  Leronx,  the  son  of  an  absent  fisherman. 
As  soon  as  his  boat  was  empty  he  again  shoved  off  on  his 
errand  of  rescue;  but  this  time  he  was  not  permitted  to 
make  the  perilous  voyage  alone,  for  the  fishermen,  stim- 
ulated by  his  conduct,  had  hurried  to  the  shore,  manned 
one  of  their  fishing-boats,  and  put  off.  On  coming  up 
with  the  young  hero  they  took  him  on  board,  keeping 
his  boat  in  tow  for  the  use  of  such  of  the  seamen  as  could 
not  be  carried  in  their  own  dory.  In  this  way  all  were 
brought  safely  ashore;  yet  just  before  they  landed  the 
gale  increased  with  such  fury  that  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  rescue  the  two  remaining  masts  fell  into 
the  sea,  and  were  quickly  dashed  into  splinters  against 
the  crags.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  gallant  example, 
set  by  Pierre  Leroux  not  a  man  would  have  been  saved 
from  the  frigate  La  Tribune. 


BOWS   AND   BOW-SHOOTING. 

BY    VESPER    L.    GEORGE. 

T^HE  true  sportsman  is  not  the  one  who  with  the  least 
possible  effort  brings  in  the  most  game,  but  he  who 
by  his  own  cunning  approaches  the  game,  and  whose 
strength  of  body  and  skill  of  hand  brings  it  down.  There 
is  little  honor  in  hitting  a  bird  with  a  gun  that  throws  a 
handful  of  shot  quite  evenly  over  four  square  feet. 

It  would  require  more  skill  to  shoot  a  bird  with  a  rifle, 
and  still  more  to  do  so  with  an  arrow.  True  sport  con- 
sists in  giving  the  game  the  best  possible  chance  of  escape 
and  life,  and  yet  securing.  Shooting  with  an  arrow  re- 
quires strength  of  muscle  as  well  as  keenness  of  sight,  and 
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DIAGRAMS    FOR    MAKING    THK     1IO1V. 

it  is  the  vigorous  manliness  of  the  shooter  thai  gives  power 
to  his  weapon,  for  if  he  could  not  draw  his  bow  it  would 
never  propel  a  shaft. 

('ompare  the  soldiers  of  modern  times  with  the  hardy, 
powerful  Crusaders,  and  you  will  see  the  difference  be- 
tueeu  the  result  of  the  use  of  firearms  and  of  Weapons 
that  require  physical  .strength.  To  learn  to  shoot  with  a 
bo. v  is  to  develop  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  body. 

One  has  to  be  alert  but  patient,  quick  yet  careful,  be- 
sides having  sound  muscles  and  a  clear  eye.  The  pract  ice 
gives  health  to  body  and  mind,  and  the  reward  of  success 
is  intinitely  better  than  a  gun  could  ever  give.  Like  any- 
thing else  worth  acquiring,  it,  takes  time  and  patience. 

Let  us  learn  first  how  to  construct  the  weapons,  and 
afterward  the  method  of  using  them. 

First  of  all  comes  the  bow,  which  can  be  made  of  many 
kinds  of  wood — snakewood,  lancewood,  and  yew  are  the 
best;  but  as  these  are  difficult  for  some  to  obtain,  of  the 
American  woods  well -seasoned  mulberry,  sassafras,  lo- 
cust, or  apple-tree  will  answer  very  well.  Cut  out  a 
stave  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  and  the  length  equal  to 
your  own  height — say  between  five  and  six  feet.  Have 
one  side  of  it  flat,  and  cut  with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

This  will  be  the  back  of  the  bow,  or  the  side  farthest 
from  you  in  shooting.  (The  inside  is  rounded  and  called 
the  belly.)  Lay  the  stave  with  the  back  down,  and  mark 
off  the  centre  at  A,  Fig.  2,  and  five  inches  on  each  side  of 
that  mark  off  two  other  points  (B  B).  From  these  out- 
side points  B  B  cut  an  incline  toward  each 
«'nd  i(.'  O  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines, 
leaving  the  ends  half  an  inch  thick.  MC 

Now  turn  it  over  so  that  the  back  is  up- 
permost, and  on  the  back  mark  off  a  space 
half  an  inch  wide  in  the  middle  of  each  end 
at  D  D,  Fig.  3.  Cut  from  B  B  to  D  D  on 
the  dotted  lines. 

This  gives  you  a  stick  square  for  ten 
inches  in  the  middle,  then  tapering  on 
three  sides  to  half  an  inch  on  the  ends. 
Always  be  sure  to  keep  the  back  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  Now  round  the  edges 
of  the  back  a  very  little,  and  round  the 
belly,  tapering  it  evenly  on  both  arms 
(Fig.  1).  Then  work  it  gradually  down 
with  a  spoke  shave  until  it  is  the  required 
strength,  always  working  on  the  belly, 
never  on  the  back.  Finish  it  off  with 
rasp  and  sand  paper.  (  )ne  inch  from  each 
end  cut  a  notch  into  the  back,  and  extend 
ing  up  on  to  the  back  and  sides,  slanting 
from  the  back  toward  the  centre  of  the  bow 


(Fig.  h.  This  is  for  the  string.  A  belter 
way  is  to  make  tips  of  the  ends  of  cattle 
horns.  This  can  he  dour  b\  boiling  the 
horns,  after  which  they  can  be  easily  work- 
ed to  the  required  shape;  in  which  case 
make  One  longer  than  the  other,  and  have 
the  longer  end  al  ways  at  upper  end  of  bow 
i  Fig-.  .">  and  <ii.  These  are  glued  on  to  the 
emU  of  the  bow,  which  are  tapered  to  titan 
opening  made  in  the  bows.  A  piece  of  vel- 
vet is  now  glued  just  below  the  middle  of 
the  bow  for  the  hand,  and  the  arrow  pass 
es  just,  over  the  knuckle  of  the  forefin- 
ger of  the  left  band  directly  at  the  middle 
of  the  bow. 

The   arrow    conies    next,  and    must  be 
made    with    the    utmost    care.      Any   bent 
slick    of    springy    wood  will  send  a  good 
arrow    to    the     mark;     but    let    the     bow 
be    of    the    linest   make,  yet   it    is  useless 
in    combination     with    imperfect  shafts. 
The   arrow   consists   of  four  parts  —  the  stele,  the  head, 
the    nock,  and    the    feathers.      The   stele    is    the    wood- 
en part,  and  is  best  made  of  hard  pine  or  deal.      Experi- 
ence  will  soon   teach  you  what  is  best  for  your  purpose. 
The  stele  should  be  planed  down  absolutely  straight  and 
perfectly  round,  to  li ve -si \teen ths  or  three-eighths  of  ail 
inch  in  diameter. 

Twenty  six  or  twenty-eight  inches  is  a  good  length. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  slightly  tapering  toward  the 
head.  For  target  practice  the  head  is  made  blunt,  and 
fastened  on  by  fitting  the  stele  into  a  hole  bored  to  fit 
i  Fig.  7). 

These  heads  can  lie  purchased  of  a  dealer  in  archery 
goods  for  a  small  stun.  A  cartridge  shell,  weighted  at  the 
end  with  a  tiny  piece  of  lead,  serves  very  well,  but  be 
careful  not  to  make  it  too  heavy.  The  heads  for  hunting- 
arrows  are  made  of  heavy  sheet  iron  or  steel,  with  a 
long  shank,  which  is  put  into  a  slit  made  in  the  arrow  to 
tit  it,  and  bound  on  with  wire  thread  (Fig.  8).  These  are 
Hied  sharp  on  the  edge,  and  are  very  dangerous.  The 
nock  is  made  with  a  flat  Hie  in  the  end  of  the  arrow, 
and  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  string  easily  but  not 
too  freely.  The  cut  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  Horn  tips  are  sometimes  glued  on  to  the  arrows, 
and  the  nocks  cut  in  them,  making  what  are  called 
"  horn-nocked  "  arrows. 

The  feathering  is  what  requires  the  greatest  care.  Gray- 
goose-quill  feathers  are  best.  The  feathers  are  to  be 
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pared  from  the  quill,  so  that  the  foot  or  quill  part  of  the 
feather  is  :it  right  angles  to  feather  part  — that  is,  so  they 
could  be  stood  upright  on  the  quill  edge.  They  are  to  be 
cut  in  lengths  of  three  inches,  and  glued  to  the  stele 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  nock,  parallel,  of  course, 
to  the  line  of  the  stele.  Three  feathers  are  to  be  placed 
on  each  arrow;  one  of  these,  different  in  color  from  the 
other  two,  is  to  be  glued  at  right  angles  to  direction  of 
nock,  and  is  called  the  cock  feather  (Fig.  ill.  Place  the 
other  two  at  equal  distances  around  the  stele.  This  is  so 
3'ou  will  always  nock  the  arrows  the  same  way,  and  pre- 
vent any  feather  from  coming  squarely  over  the  bow, 
which  would  be  likely  to  tear  off  the  feather  and  also  to  turn 
the  arrow  out  of  its  course.  This  position  of  the  cock  fea- 
ther is  very  essential.  The  arrows  should  be  painted  at 
th'S  part  in  order  to  prevent  moisture  from  loosening  the 
glue.  The  two  most  important  things  are  to  have  the 
stele  straight  and  the  feathers  well  placed.  There  are 
many  designs  for  trimming  the  feathers.  The  shape 
given  in  Fig.  10  seems  as  good  as  any  in  use.  To  desig- 
nate the  owner,  the  arrow  can  be  striped  with  two  or 
three  rings  of  color  or  gold  just  in  front  of  the  feathers. 
Each  archer  usually  has  a  mark  of  his  own.  The  bow- 
string must  be  made  of  fine  flax  or  hemp,  very  strong,  as 
it  must  be  able  to  stand  the  snap  of  the  bow,  and  yet  not 
be  larger  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  middle,  though 
it  is  made  much  thicker  at  the  ends.  If  possible,  it  would 
be  well  to  buy  the  bow  string's,  as  they  are  very  difficult 
to  make.  Make  a  loop  in  one  end  by  tying  a  bow-line 
knot  (Fig.  11).  This  loop  is  tied  to  a  ribbon,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  fastened  in  a  small  hole  made  in  the  long' 
or  upper  tip  of  bow. 

Arrange  it  so  that  the  loop  of  string  will  hang  about 
three  inches  below  nock  in  the  tip,  and  then  tie  the  other 
end  of  the  bow-string  tightly  in  nock  at  lower  end  of 
bow.  When  strung,  the  cord  will  be  five  or  six  inches 
from  the  bow  at  the  centre.  The  bow  should  always  be 
left  unstrung  when  not  in  use. 

To  bend  or  string  the  bow  grasp  it  in  the  middle  with 
the  right  hand,  holding  the  back  toward  you.  with  the 
small  or  lower  tip  just  at  the  instep  of  the  rig-lit  fort; 
place  the  left  hand  on  upper  arm  of  bow,  with  the  thumb 

on  the  loose  loop;  now,  at 
the  same  time,  pull  with 
the  right  hand  and  press 
with  the  left,  slipping  the 
loop  into  the  upper  nock 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  it. 
This  is  the  best  method, 
and  one  quickly  acquired. 
The  other  things  ne- 
cessary to  have  are  a 
quiver  for  holding  the  ar- 
rows, worn  either  over 
the  right  shoulder  or  at 
the  belt;  a  glove  to  pro- 
tect the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand;  and  a  bracer, 
which  is  a  piece  of  hard 
leather  or  wood,  highly 
polished,  and  should  be 
worn  on  the  left  wrist 
for  the  string  to  strike 
against  (this  is  quite  ne- 
cessary not  only  for  a 
protection  to  the  wrist, 
but  it  also  allows  the 
string'  to  snap  sharply, 
whereas  on  the  coat 

sleeve  the  blow  would  be  deadened).  A  tassel,  hung  at  the 
belt,  to  wipe  the  arrows  with,  and  a  tiny  cup  of  a  mixture 
of  tallow  and  wax,  with  which  to  rub  the  bow  and  string, 
complete  the  outfit. 


STRINGING    THE    BU\V. 


READY    Til    SHOOT. 


To  shoot,  stand  firmly,  with  the  left  foot  in  advance 
and  the  head  turned  over  the  left,  shoulder;  grasp  the  bow 
firmly  with  the  left  hand,  holding  it  horizontally  in  front 
of  you.  Take  an  arrow  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  your  right  hand 
at  the  nock;  lay  it  over 
the  bow  just  above  the  left 
hand,  which  should  be  the 
middle  of  the  bow;  fit  the 
nock  to  the  string,  being 
sure  the  cock  feather  is 
uppermost  or  at  right  an- 
gles to  string.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  mark  a  place  on 
the  string  at  which  to  fit 
the  arrow,  so  you  will  al- 
ways nock  it  at  the  same 
point. 

Now  place  the  forefing- 
er of  the  left  hand  over 
the  arrow  long  enough 
to  hold  it  in  place  while 
you  change  the  position 
of  the  right-hand  fingers; 
then  the  left  forefinger  is 
to  be  removed  and  not 
again  replaced. 

The  arrow  is  kept  in  place  simply  by  resting  it  on 
knuckle  of  left  hand.  The  change  of  right  lingers  con- 
sists in  hooking  them  under  the  how-string — one  above, 
two  below,  the  arrow,  which  is  held  in  place  at  that  end 
by  pinching  the  two  fingers  tightly  together. 

Now  raise  the  bow  hand  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder, 
at  the  same  time  changing  the  bow  to  a  perpendicular 
position.  Do  not  draw  too  quickly  nor  yet  too  slowly, 
until  the  knuckle  of  the  thumb  touches  the  ear,  or  until 
you  feel  the  head  of  the  arrow  touch  the  left-hand  knuc- 
kle; then  loose  quickly  and  smoothly.  Always  use  arrows 
of  the  same  length  and  weight.  Shoot  only  with  per- 
fectly straight  arrows.  Each  time  loose  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  same  manner — that  is,  not  too  slowly  now 
and  too  quickly  the  next  time.  Always  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  object  you  shoot  at;  never  look  at  the  arrow.  By 
observing  the  foregoing  rules  you  have  a  standard  to 
work  by,  and  you  will  speedily  learn  to  correct  your 
faults,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  hit  a  mark.  A  good  tar- 
gel,  ran  be  made  from  a  large  box  filled  with  sods,  lightly 
packed,  and  covered  with  burlap.  Stand  this  upright, 
and  fasten  the  paper  target  to  the  burlap.  This  is  ea-ily 
made,  and  will  prevent  your  arrows  from  being  injured. 
It  is  advisable  to  first  learn  to  hit  a  mark  at  a  short  dis- 
tance—fifteen or  twenty  feet — then  gradually  to  increase 
the  distance.  When  you  have  learned  to  hit  stationary 
objects  fairly  well,  you  may  try  moving  ones,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  you  will  acquire  ability 
to  hit  them. 

Do  not  use  a  bow  that  you  cannot  draw  easily;  wait 
until  your  muscles  have  grown  strong  before  you  attempt 
to  shoot  with  a  strong  bow. 

The  weight  of  a  bow  is  the  drawing  strength  required 
— that  is,  whatever  it  marks  on  a  pair  of  scales  when 
drawn  the  length  of  an  arrow. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  further  details 
as  to  the  many  things  you  might  observe  to  perfect  your- 
selves in  shooting,  but  if  you  observe  diligently  the  rules 
laid  down,  you  cannot  fail  to  acquire  by  degrees  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  perfect  archer.  For  further  information 
I  refer  you  to  The  Witchery  of  ArcJienj,  by  Maurice 
Thompson,  whose  charming  pages  first  opened  to  me  the 
possibilities  of  this  delightful  and  healthful  exercise,  and 
also  to  A  Treatise  on  An-licr//,  by  Roger  Ascham,  to  both 
of  which  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  article. 
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\\  i:  \  llll.l;    HINTS  TO   rOUNG    SAILORS. 

i  ii      ou       sailor  oughl  to  di    oti         reat  deal  of  .-it 

1,-nii.in  to  the  si^ns  of  the  weather,  because  i any 

instances   UOl   0  COmforl    but  even   Ilir  safely  of  his 

•ill  d'-nend   upon  Ins   foresight    in  this 
,-.     TI  \  io  form  tin-  li.-ibit  ni'  notni'j-  :tinl  remember- 

;.,.    .,  ar'lOUS  ap]  of    the  sky   anil   subsequent 

of   wind   and    weather.      In   tins   way    von    will 

.inporlant    fads  not  dow  n   in  anj    of  the 
I'.ul    if   you    have    : eSS   lo  an\    Li'ood    books  CO11 

taiuinu"  bint-,  a  I  ion  i  the  weather  (such  as  <  'attain  Howard 

Patterson's  YIII-/I  /anin  n  'n  (iniil,   and  111  iixt  niti'il  \n  nt  ii-nl 

Dictionary,  and   Lieutenanl    K  N.  Qualtrough's  Sailor's 

//.Me///-/-'""/,-'.  In'  sure  and  read  them.       l.'-t  uic  give  yon 
I    of  tbe    points    wiiu-li    have   been    noted    b\    tbese  au- 
t'noial  ies 

Kirst  ,,f  all.  if  you  are  goinir  cruising  in  a  yarlit.  no 
matter  how  sma  1 1.  carry  a  barometer.  If  you  haw-  OOl 
room  fora  mercurial  barometer,  carry  an  aneroid.  A 
6  vessel  should  have  both.  Ill  addition  to  these  yon 
oiio-lit  to  have  a  thermometer  and  a  hygrometer.  A  ba- 
rometer  measures  tin-  pressure  of  the  air. a  thermometer 
i,  the  shade,  its  1 1 'in  |  ie  rat  u  iv.  and  a  hydrometer  its  moist- 
ure. As  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  affect  these 
instruments  before  those  conditions  become  sufficiently 
powerful  to  change  the  weather,  we  got  indications  of 
what  is  to  come.  I'.nt  we  must  know  how  to  use  the  in- 
struments, and  the  lirst  thing  to  do  is  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  words  '' fair,"  "  change,"  etc..  engraved  on  the 
Paces  of  barometers.  They  ought,  to  be  abolished,  as  they 
have  no  signilicance  whatever.  Kollou  inn  are  Professor 
l>ove's  rules,  as  niven  by  Captain  Patterson,  lor  the  use 
of  the  barometi  r 

••   If   lh>-   liarnnn-ler    is   a  I  ml  It    ;lt    Us  a  \  era  ye    height,  \  i/.,  t  llll  I  \ 

inrlii-s  at  tin-  sea-level,  a  i  nl  is  si  IM  i  ly  or  rising  while  tlir  weather 

i;.'is  i-oldcr  anil  tin-  air  heroines  ilni-r,  noil  h  v\  ester]  v,  noi  tln-i  ]  \  , 
imrl  he.-islerlx  \v  i  mis,  nr  Irss  \viinl,  less  rain  or  snuw  may  gen- 

.•I  allj    I"'  e\|ieeteil. 

••(in  tin-  eontiai-y.  it'  tin-  liaiomeler  fulls  \\liili-  tin-  weather 
•M-IS  '\  ai  lin  i  and  I  In-  air  lii-i-oinrs  ilaiii|n-r,  wind  and  lain  may  lie 
Iniiki-il  lor  from  the  southeast,  south,  or  southwest. 

••  If  tlirsr  rules  are  liroken  iii  an  v    vv  a  v .  t  hi'i'e  is  reason  to  fear 

••  If  tin-  ur.il  I H- 1  grows  \\  armer  \\  Inle  tin-  harometer  is  lii^h 
and  the  wind  northeasterly,  look  tor  a  sudden  shift  of  \\iml  in 
south.  If  the  \M-atln-r  liei-oirn-s  rolilei-  «  lull-  tin-  \v  inil  is  south- 
westerly and  tin-  kilometer  lo\\.look  for  a  sudden  squall  or 
severe  storm  from  the  northwest,  with  snow  in  \\inii  i. 

"  Slight  exceptions  to  these  rules  sometimes  happen  ;  the  com- 
ni'ini-sr  are  with  northeast  winds,  which  sometimes  lirini;  rain. 
sleet,  or  snow,  especially  during  he.-ivv  ".ales,  although  the  t>a- 
i-'imetcr  mav  In-  rising.  (In  t  he  <>t  liei  hand,  «  ln-n  tin-  wind  is 

inn  I  heasierlv  and  li.nht,  and  the  liar -ti-r  he^ins  lo  fall,  rain 

may  set  in  In-fore  tin-  wind  liennis  lo  Mow  from  east  01  east- 
soul  In-ast." 

Iii  addition  to  these  rules  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following-  rhymes,  which  will  aid  the  memory- 

"  Wllt'll    tin'   ^lass    falls    low, 
F'rt'pai-e    for   a    Mow  ; 
\Vlif-n   il    rises   hiiili, 
l.rl   all   your   kites   tly. 
\Vhcn    rise  Ijeirhn   after  low, 

S(|il,-ili-    fXIH-rt     ;ilul    rlc;ir   lllow. 
I.OIIL;    liin-loM  —  loni;    l:ist  ; 
Short   notice — soon    past. 
Fust   li.-e  after   low 
Foretells  >troiiL;i'r  hlow." 

In  general,  a  steady  barometer  means  o-ood  weather:  un- 
stea.lx  ,  nnci  i-tain  weather.  All  sudden  movements  of  the 
barometer,  up  or  down,  mean  wind.  Look  out,  IIO\M •-, .  i 
for  trouble  when  the  barometer  continues  low  for  some 
time  with  calm  weather  A  serious  storm  is  almost 
sure  to  follow  such  a  day.  which  is  called  a  "weather- 
breeder."' 

Now  let,  me   give  you  a    few  of  the   well-known   facts 


aboul  the  wind  and  sky.  If  the  wind  shifts  "with  the 
sun"  thai  i~.  from  left  to  niHit  in  front  01'  you— it, 
If  it  shifts  the  opposite  wa  \  ,  it  "  backs, "  and 
this  is  a  si^-n  of  unsettled  u  eat  her. 

\Vateh  the  sky  for  what  are  called  "  ma  res' -  tails. " 
These  appeai-iiio;  after  clear  weather  show  the  track  of 
ind  in  the  sky.  A  rosy  sunset  predicts  fair  weather. 
A  red  sky  in  the  nioriiiii.o-  foretells  bad  weather.  A  LVray 
,k\  in  the  mornino-  means  line  weather.  If  the  lirst 
streak's  of  lii:ht  at  dawn  are  seen  above'  a  bank  of  clouds, 
look  "iii  for  wind;  if  they  are  close  to  or  on  the  horizon, 
the  weather  will  be  fair.  In  ooneral,  soft,  delicate  colors 
in  the  sky.  with  indeli  nite  forms  of  clouds,  mean  fair 
weather;  ^audy.  unusual  colors,  and  hard  ed^ed  clouds 
mean  rain,  and  probably  wind. 

A  dark-,  oloomy,  blue  sky  is  windy;  but  a  brig-lit, 
liijlit  blue  sky  indicates  tine  weather.  Generally,  the 
softer  clouds  look,  the  less  wind  (but  perhaps  more  rain) 
mav  be  expected;  and  the  harder,  more  "greasy,"  rolled, 
tufted,  or  ragged,  the  stronger  the  coming-  wind  will 
prove. 

A  bright  yellow  sky  at  sunset  presages  wind;  a  pale 
yellow,  wet;  orange  or  copper-colored,  wind  and  rain. 

These  an-  some  of  the  most  important  points  about 
weather  which  have  been  set  down  in  the  books  by  old 
and  experienced  sailormen.  If  the  young  yachtsman 
will  bear  them  in  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  an 
eye  on  his  instruments,  he  will  not  often  be  taken  un- 
awares by  bad  weather.  In  addition  to  these  points  let 
me  give  yon  a  few  gathered  by  my  own  observation  in 
I  be  course  of  I  wenty  years  of  boating  and  yachting  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  yachting  waters.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
working-  of  my  little  rules  lo  the  southward  of  Cape  May, 
because  1  have  never  cruised  there;  but  from  that  point 
to  Marblehead  they  are  pretty  safe.  Here  they  are: 

If  the  day  break's  with  an  easterly  or  northeasterly 
wind,  a  leaden  sky,  ami  a  swell,  look  out  for  a  g;lle  from 
the  northeasterly  quarter. 

Beware  of  a  southeasterly  gale;  it  is  the  worst  storm 
we  have  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

A  damp,  brisk,  southeasterly  wind  anywhere  between 
i  lape  .May  and  ('ape  Ann.  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Block  Island,  is  likely — almost  certain  — to  bring-  in  a 
fog.  Crack  on  sail,  and  make  harbor  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  it  begins  to  bree/.e  up  from  the  southwest,  with  a 
hazy  look-  in  that  quarter,  prepare  for  a  "smoky  sou'- 
wester,"  which  sometimes  blows  very  hard.  This  is  a 
frequent  wind  in  the  Long  Island  and  Vineyard  sounds. 

On  a  hot  summer  day,  with  a  fresh  southerly  wind,  if 
il  'neo-ins  to  grow  thick  and  watery  in  the  west  or  north 
west,  look  out  for  a  thunder-shower,  usually  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  a  short,  hard  squall.  Remember  that 
this  kind  of  a  storm  comes  up  against  the  prevailing 
wind.  Your  southerly  wind  will  suddenly  drop  dead  and 
leave  you  becalmed;  and  then  look  out.  Shorten  sail,  or, 
if  in  a  very  small  vessel,  take  in  everything-  and  come  to 
anchor.  Remember  that  the  best  storm  staysail  in  the 
world  is  a  o- 1  anchor  down  with  plentv  of  cable. 

If  a  westerly  wind  on  a  summer's  day  blows  cool,  it 
will  gain  in  force  and  be  quite-  fresh.  If  it  blows  hot  and 
there  is  increasing  dampness,  look  out  for  a  squall. 

After  a  squall,  if  the  wind  conies  in  from  the  north- 
west, it  will  be  cooler,  and  the  wind  will  generally  hold 
for  a  considerable  time. 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  summer- time,  if  a  cool  breeze 
springs  up,  it,  will  increase  in  strength. 

If  the  inoriim-j  is  hot  and  dry,  with  lio-ht  variable 
winds,  a  southerly  breeze  will  come  in  later  in  the  day. 
An  old  saying  with  sailors  is,  "The  wind  is  never  lost 
but.  it's  found  in  the  south." 

A  north  wind  in  the  morning  never  lasts.  It  will  die 
nut,  and  a  new  breeze  will  come  in  from  the  south  or 
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southwest— to  the  eastward  of  Watch  Hill,  always  the 
latter. 

If  the  morning  is  hot  and  damp,  with  light  variable 
winds,  look  out  for  a  squall  early  in  the  day. 

In  our  yachting  waters  along  the  Atlantic  coast  squalls 
come  from  points  ranging  from  northwest  to  southwest. 
But  if  a  thunder-shower  passes  around  yon  l>y  the  north 
or  the  south  (especially  the  former)  to  the  east,  it  is  al- 
most certain  to  come  back  with  a  squall.  These  squalls, 
however,  are  usually  lighter  than  those  directly  from  the 
northwester  west.  Watch  them  closely,  though.  Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety  at  sea. 

If  a  northeasterly  storm  is  raging,  and  toward  sundown 
the  sky  grows  whitish  and  luminous  all  around  the  hori- 
zon, it  will  clear  up  before  morning. 

Don't  look  for  clear  weather  in  the  west  when  it  is 
blowing  from  the  east.  Look  for  clearing  up  in  the  quar- 
ter from  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  A  gale,  however, 
seldom  breaks  unless  the  wind  shifts. 

If  the  gale  boxes  the  compass — that  is,  shifts  gradually 
around  through  consecutive  points  of  the  compass— it  is 
a,  cyclone.  Such  storms  are  usually  predicted  by  the 
weather  bureau.  You  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  papers, 
and  not  get  caught  in  one  far  from  a  safe  anchorage. 

A  land  breeze  in  the  morning  usually  changes  to  a  sea 
breeze  in  the  afternoon. 

After  calms  in  bays  and  sounds  the  breeze  often  comes 
in  with  the  flood  tide. 

An  overclouded  sky  with  a  dead  calm  and  an  increas- 
ing swell  indicates  the  approach  of  a  gale. 


ANOTHER    PARADOX. 

IT  is  well  known  that  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains 
water  boils  at  very  much  lower  temperature  than  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  which  is  the  ordinary  boil- 
ing-point. 

The  reason  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops is  not  so  great  as  it  is  down  below.  Heat  tries 
to  make  water  turn  into  steam,  and  any  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  the  pressure  of  the  air,  tends  to  keep 
steam  from  being  formed.  It  is  when  the  heat  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  air  that  we  say 
water  gives  off  steam,  or  boils;  therefore  when  the  press- 
ure of  the  air  is  small,  it  does  not  require  so  much  heat 
to  make  water  hoi  I.  l!y  reason  of  this  you  can  seeming- 
ly make  water  boil  by  cooling  it,  and  that  is  where  the 
paradox  comes  in. 

This  is  the  way  to  do  it:  half  fill  with  water  a  round 
bottle  about  three  inches  high  and  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Carefully  place  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  a  candle,  or, 
better,  a  gas  flame.  Be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  tlame 
touch  any  part  of  the  bottle  except  the  bottom,  which  is 
covered  with  water,  or  your  bottle  may  crack.  If  you 
use  a  gas  flame,  turn  it.  down  low  so  that  it  cannot  flicker 
upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle. 

A  good  way  to  hold  the  bottle  in  the  flame  without 
burning  your  fingers  is  to  take  a  piece  of  paper  that  will 
reach  a  little  further  than  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  is  some  two  inches  wide;  fold  it  lengthwise  into  a 
ribbon  of  some  six  or  seven  thicknesses  of  paper,  put  it 
round  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  take  the  two  ends  be- 
tween your  thumb  and  forefinger.  In  this  way  the  bot- 
tle is  held  in  a  sort  of  loop  from  which  it  cannot  fall,  and 
your  fingers  are  safe. 

Let  the  water  come  to  a  violent  boil,  and  then  remove 
the  bottle  from  the  flame,  instantly  inserting  a  tight  cork. 
Do  not  put  the  cork  in  till  the  bottle  is  out  of  the  flame, 
or  your  bottle  may  burst,  but  put  it  in  the  instant  the 
bottle  is  out  of  the  flame.  In  a  second  or  two  the  water 
will  cease  to  boil.  Now  invert  the  bottle,  still  holding  it 
by  the  paper  strip,  and  immerse  in  very  cold  water. 
Upon  pulling  the  bottle  out  again  you  will  find  the  water 


in  the  bottle  boiling  violently.  Presently  it  will  stop, 
when  you  can  make  it  boil  again  by  again  dipping  in 
cold  water.  This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

The  reason  of  this  you  have  probably  guessed.  When 
you  put  the  cork  in,  the  bottle  contained  hardly  anything 
but  water  and  steam,  the  air  having  been  almost,  all  driven 
out  by  the  steam;  when  you  put  the  bottle  in  cold  water 
tin-  steam  was  condensed  and  a  partial  vacuum  was 
formed  in  the  bottle,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  reduced,  and  the  water  boiled. 

That  a  vacuum  was  formed  is  shown  by  the  force  that 
had  to  be  used  to  pull  the  cork  out  after  the  experiment. 


PAID   IN   KIND. 

SOMK  of  the  traditions  aliont  oka  resemble  closHy  some  of 
our  own  current  stoiies  and  traditions;  lint  they  grew  up 
quite  independently,  and  only  show  liow  tin;  linnnin  mind  every- 
where- has  kindled  thought's.  One  ot'the.se  relates  ho\v  a  greedy 
man  «as  paid  in  kind.  He  was  the  keeper  of  what  \vt-  should 
call  an  oyster-house,  except  that  in  Japan  eels  an;  the  luxury 
that  corresponds  to  oysters  with  us.  Next  to  this  eel-house  lived 
a  poor  widow  who  was  notable  to  huy  h'sh  or  vegetables  to  eat 
with  her  rice,  anil  it  was  her  custom  after  supper  to  stand  in 
front  of  the  eel-honse  and  suit)' the  copious  anil  luscious  odors 
that  liniij;  aliont  the  premises.  It  seemed  to  do  her.  she  thought, 
almost  as  much  good  as  the  real  eels  would  have  done.  By-and- 
liy  the  greedy  master  of  the  eel-honse  noticed  her  habit  of  en- 
joying the  odors  of  his  kitchen,  and  determined  to  ge*  pay  for 
the  benefit  he  conferred.  So  he  summoned  her  before  Oka,  and 
demanded  that  she  should  be  made  to  pay. 

"What  do  you  value  the  eels  at,"  said  Oka  —  "the  eels  that 
furnished  her  these  odors  '!" 

"I  make  it  5  ryo,"  said  the  plaintiff,  somewhat  surprised  at 
gaining  his  cause  so  easily  . 

"Well, "said  Oka.  to  the  widow,  "  I  shall  have  to  make  you 
give  me  this  5  ryo,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  owe  him  some 
compensation  for  what  you  have  received." 

And  the  poor  widow  reluctantly  took  from  her  purse  the  r>  17/0, 
almost  the  last  of  her  savings,  and  humbly  placed  it  before  the 
magistrate.  The  greedy  plaintiff  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take 
it,  hut  Oka  sternly  bade  him  to  wait. 

"Let  mi'  take  the  money,"  he  said,  "and  do  yon  listen  care- 
fully." Then  Oka  lifted  the  live  silver  coins,  jingled  them  in  his 
hand, and  dropped  them  on  the.  ground  a^ain  in  front  of  the 
\\  idow.  "  Xow,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  astonished  plai nt iff,  "  be  ott ! 
You  in  \om  ijri'pil  wanted  payment  for  the  odors  that  floated 

out  of  your  kitchen,  though  this  [ r  woman  never  ate  a  single 

eel.  Now  yon  are  paid.  The  odor  of  \  our  eels  is  exchanged  for 
the  sound  of  her  money." 


THE    LITTLE    "FRESH-AIRS." 

1  A 7 HAT  shall   we  show  them,  the  little  Fresh-Airs, 
VT      When  out  to  the  country  they  come  from  town? 
Why,  the  swallow's  nest  and  the  oriole's  breast, 
And  the  fan-tailed  pigeons  gray  and  brown  ; 

The  fluffy  chicks  and  their  clucking  mother, 

The  little  colt   with  his  slender  legs, 
The  lambkins,  one  just  like  another, 

And  the  nooks  in  the  barn   where  we  hunt  for  eggs. 

Where  will  they  sleep,  the  little  Fresh-Airs, 
In   a  hurry  to  get  to  their  beds  at  night, 

After  a  day  of  the  merriest  play — 

A  day  that  they  say  is  "out  of  sight"' 

They  will  sleep  in   little  white  beds  as  soft 
As  the  down  that  ruffles  the  goose's  throat; 

The  pillows  that  wait  for  their  drowsy  heads 
Will  float  them  off  in  the  dreamland's  boat. 

What  will   we  teach   them,  the  little  Fresh-Airs, 
As  they  sit  at  our  table  and  cat   our  food  ? 

We  will  try  to  behave  by  the,  rule   He  gave 
Who  taught  the  world  to  be  kind  and  good. 

And  it  wouldn't  be  strange  should  onr  mothers   think, 
When   the  small    Fresh-Airs  had  said  good-by, 

We  could  be  as  ready,  as  pr.mipt  and  steady. 
As  our  guests  themselves  if  we'd  only  try. 

E.  SANGSTER. 


'• 


THE    Til  \INKD    1'KI.N'AN    AND    HIS    (iRATEFCL    MASTER— A    SOUTH-SEA    EXTRAVAGANZA. 


SAMMY'S    WOXDKHFUL    POP. 

GO!  -    IP    VNII  ruMKs   DOWN. 

DKAK  Mi:.  Kliinii:.  -\,  sterday  I  was  talking  with  Sammy 
again.  a  i  id  lir  lolil  mi'  something.  I  sa\  i'il  In  in  a  spoonful 
of  in\  jam.  anil  first  hr  ct  it.  'cause  lir  says  jam  helps  liim  to  rc- 
ini'inlii-r  tin-  things  his  I'a  lia.s  done.  It's  hard  to  remember  all 
tin-  tilings  his  Pa  has  done.  Ya list-  he's  diim1  so  many,  and  only 

tl tluT  da\  Sammy  says  In-  \va.s  trying  to  tliink  if  w  hen  liis  1'a 

got  took  up  in  tin'  cyclone  hi'  went  feet  tifst  or  head  first. and  In- 
Couldn't.  I! nt  jam  helps  his  tm -11101  \ .  ami  I  save  him  a  spoonful 
c\  en  dny. 

••That  makes  me  tliink."  says  Sammy,  "of  the  time  Pop  set 
down  on  the  steam-engine  to  argr.f\." 

••To  "In  what.'"  1  asks  Sammy,  lie  was  licking  the  spoon  he- 
t  \\een  every  word,  and  '  couldn't  hardly  understand. 

"  To  argufy  with  the  engineer.  There  wasn't  no  ehair.  so  Pop 
si't  down  on  i  he  li'iler.  •  This  is  a  great  country.'  says  the  en- 
gineer. 'Any  man  ean  become.  President.  There  never  was 
such  a  country  to  rise  in.'  •  \o  sneli  stnlf.'  says  1'op.  'This 
ain't  no  country  to  rise  in  a  tall.  Look  at  Australia  it  '  .lust 
then  the  li'ile.  bust,  and  away  went  1'op.  st  raight  up  into  the 
air 'limit  a  hundred  feet.  He  lit  on  Ills  stummick  righl  on  top 
of  the  Tiseopal  church  steepli'.  'I  told  yon  this  is  the  country 
to  rise  in,'  hollers  the  engineer.  'What  did  yon  say  'limit 
Australia  .''  •  1  just  said  look  at  it,'  hollers  hack  1'op.  •  and  I'll  lie 
s\\  itched  i  f  I  eaii't  'most  see  it.  This  i«  the  eonntry  for  getting 
iiji  in  the  world,  sun-  enough.' 

"  Well.  I'op  rested  easy  and  eomfortalile.  the  p'int  of  tin-  stee- 
ple not  lieing  so  sharp  as  it  looked.  His  feet  .stuck  out  straight 
one  way.  and  his  head  the  other.  In  'limit  :i  minute  the  wind 
changed  from  mirth  to  west,  ami  1'op  swung  round  like  a 
\M  all  ier-vane.  with  liis  head  p'int  ing  straight  west.  K\ery  time 
tli''  wind  changi'd  1'op  swung,  and  all  the  folks  ill  town,  if  they 
wanted  to  know  which  way  the  wind  was.  just  looked  at  Pop." 

"My  goodness,  Sammy!"  sa\s  I:  "your  Pop  didn't  stav  np 
\  erj  long,  did  he  .'" 

"(Inly  two  or  three  days,"  eays  Sammy,  "lie  was  afraid  of 
get!  ing  tanned." 

"  lint  what  did  he  eat  .'"  I  says. 

"  Biscuits,"  sa\s  Samm\.  "  Folks  shot  'em  nji  to  him  with  a 
air-gun.  I.ut  he  didn't  have  any  jam  on  'cm.  The  second  day 

there  was  a  storm,  and  the  wind  went  switching  a! t  every 

which  way,  just 'sif  it  was  crazy,  and  Pop  whipped  round  anil 
pjnted  lir.st  this  way  and  then  that,  till  lie  was  all  tired  out. 


Pop  hollered  "low  n  to  the  deacon  of  the  church,  and  asked  him 
how  much  a  day  lie  was  pa \  ing  weather-vanes:  and  the  deacon 
says,  'Not  a  cent';  and  then  Pop  says,  'Take  me  down.  then,  or 
I'll  hang  on  with  m.x  hands  and  p'inf  southeast  when  the  wind 
is  straight  north,  and  fool  even  liody,  and  make  'em  think  it's 
going  to  rain  when  it  ain't.'  So  they  made  a  liig  kite  out  of  all 
the  tish-poles  in  tow  n.  and  covered  it  with  the  cloth  out  of  a  cir- 
cus tent.  Then  they  Hew  it.  and  Pop  got  on  the  string  like 'sif 
he  was  riding  a-hossl.aek.  and  thought  he'd  slide  down;  liut- 
whiz!  up  he  goes  like  a  piece  of  paper  to  the  kite  itself.  But 
liimeliy  tin'  wind  goes  down,  and  the  kite  settles,  and  Pop  comes 
down  to  terrier  firmer."  (Sammy  meant  terror  tinny.) 

SaiuniN  handed  hack  the  s) .and  said  he  thought  if  he  had 

more  jam  he  could  think. if  the  facts  'hunt  when  his  Pa  chased 
the  (lock  of  Indians  into  the  river,  lint  he  couldn't  without.  I 
asked  Ma  for  more,  lint  she  wouldn't  give  it  to  me,  and  made  me 
till  I  In-  w  ooi I-  lio x  for  n  IL; lit.  and  sent  Sammy  home.  1  don't  think 
Ma  understands  my  feelings  .-ometimes. 

Yours   truly,  H.\i:t:v. 


ACCOUNTED    FOIL 

1AM  not  1'celing  well   to-day, 
lint    why   I   cannot    see. 
I  had  some   ice-cream   'cross  the  way, 
And  pancakes  home  for  tea; 

I    al-o  had  some   caramels. 

And   sugared  almonds  too; 
And   when    1   met    with  Tommy   Wells 

A  stick  of  line    tolu. 

Hut  I   was  careful    with   each  one — 

Too  much   of  i e   I   ate. 

It    eaiinnt  he   that   penny   him. 

And  \et    the   pain    is  great. 

I    had  six   cookies,  Imt    I've   had 

Six    cookies    oft    before  ; 

They've   never  left   me   feeling   bad, 
Nor  pickles — three  or  more. 

The   soda-water  couldn't   make 
Me  ill— 'twas   liillic's  treat. 

I  sort  of  think  this  fearful  ache 
Comes  wholly  from  the  heat. 


HARPE 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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AN    ADVENTURE     IN     LOW     LATITUDES. 


BY   W.   J.    HENDERSON. 


'TIIHERE'S  no  question  about  it,  Captain."  said  Peter 

_L  Smith,  tlie  mate,  "Black  Point  is  the  place  for 
our  job.  It's  just  below  Loango  Bay;  and  we  can  cast 
the  Lone  Mary  away  there  so  naturally  that  nobody  can 
tell  but  what,  it  was  an  accident." 

"  Let's  go  below  and  look  at  the  chart,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

Henry  Sands,  who  was  coiling  down  some  rigging  be- 
hind the  mast,  and  was  unseen  by  the  two  men,  heard 
their  conversation.     He  was  only  a  boy,  and  left  alone 
in  the  world,  was  making  his  first  long  voyage  at  sea. 
He  was  too  inexperienced  to  know  that  ships  were  some- 
times wrecked  011  purpose  in  order  to  get  the  heavy  in- 
surance placed  on  them;  but  the  few  words  which  he  had 
heard   made  him    under- 
stand   that  a  crime   was 
contemplated.    Acting  on 
the  resolution  of  the  mo- 
ment he  darted  down  into 
the  cabin,  unseen  by  the 
Captain  and  the  mate,  and 
hid   himself    in    the    lat- 
ter's  state-room.      A  min- 
ute later  the  two  men  en- 
tered  the   cabin,  and   be- 
gan to  examine  the  chart 
of  the   west  coast  of  Af- 
rica.      Henry  must  have 
made  some  noise  of  which 
he    was    unconscious,  for 
the  men  suddenly  stopped 
talking-.    The  mate  sprang 
forward   and  opened   the 
door  of  his  room,  almost 
knocking    Henry   off  his 
feet.      The    next    instant 
the     boy     was    roughly 
dragged    into   the   cabin, 
where  the  two  men  stood 
looking  at  him  with  pale 
faces. 

"  I  guess,"  said  the 
mate,  ''  since  lie's  so  fond 
of  staying  in  my  room, 
we'd  better  lock  him  up 
there." 

Several  hours  passed 
away  before  the  mate 
returned  and  released  the 
bov.  He  then  led  the 


way  out  of  the  cabin  to  the  deck.  It  had  fallen  a  flat 
calm,  the  sails  were  hanging  idly  against  the  masts,  and 
the  bark  was  without  steerage-way. 

"While  we  are  not  moving,"  said  the  mate.  "I  want 
you  to  drop  into  this  boat,  go  around  under  the  stem, 
and  see  what  has  jammed  the  rudder." 

There  was  nothing  for  the  boy  to  do  but  to  obey,  so  he 
climbed  over  the  rail  and  dropped  into  the  boat,  which 
was  towing  alongside.  The  mate  took  the  painter  and 
mounted  the  poop-deck  with  it.  It  was  growing  dark, 
and  for  some  time  Henry  was  unable  to  discover  whether 
there  was  anything  the  matter  with  the  rudder  or  not. 
Presently,  however,  he  hailed  the  deck,  and  said, 

"  I  can't  find  anything  the  matter  with  the  rudder,  sir." 


n  i 
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"  1,1   come  down    there  and    take  a    look   at    it    mysi -If." 

i  lie  male. 

The  next   instant    Henry  san    tin-   form   D|'  tlir   male  di- 
ti      b'S  ladder  over  llie  Stem.        I  le  dropped 

llltn  I  he  I  Mia!  beside  I  lie  ho\  .  u  1 11  <  c<  Ml  1(1  lia  I'll  1  y  d  I  si  1 1)  git  Ish 
his  face  ill  llie  growing  darkness,  a  lid  exclaimed, 

"I'll  i  earl  i  yi  >n  Lo  see  better  next  time,  young  man  :" 

The  male  lifted  liis  arm  \\illi  a  Maiden  movement,  and 
struck  Henry  a  heavy  bloss  on  the  head  ssilli  something 

iu.ii  looked  like  a  belaying-piu.    The  ]>«\  fell  unconscious 

to  I  he  IK  ill  i  ii  n  of  the  lioat.  'I'he  mate  el  imhed  hack  alma  n  I 
the  ship,  dress  up  the  .laeoli's  ladder,  and  east  oil'  the  line 
by  which  llie  boat  was  louing.  thus  letting  it  go  adrifl. 
At  the  same  moment  the  ('aplain  approached  the  mate, 
and  said. 

"   Well,   is  our  yollllg   I'rielld   sate  ' " 

"  ^  BS,"  Said  tlie  mate;  "  he's  quite  safe.  He's  gone  on 
a  tishing  e:  eursion." 

The  tsvo  men  looked  at  one  another,  and  laughed 
•  I  lietly,  \\liile  poor  Henry,  in  an  open  boat,  without  |iro 
\  isioilS  or  ssater,  was  drifting-  away  astern,  with  the  land 
li\i  •hundred  m  i  les  distant .  A  I'esv  moments  later  a  light 
hree/.c  sprang  up.  the  bark  gathered  headway,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  ss'as  about  three  miles  away  from  the 
drifting  boat.  When  Henry  recovered  consciousness  lie 
was  for  some  time  too  da/ed  to  realize  his  situation.  He 
sat  up  in  the  boat,  put  bis  band  to  bis  head,  where  he 
found  a  large  lump,  and  looked  about  him  ss'ith  a  vacant 
stare.  Finally  lie  remembered  all  that  bad  happened  to 

him,  and  Springing  to  bis  feet    he  uttered  a  piercing  Cl'J  : 

' '  Ship  ahoy  !" 

The  shout  died  away  in  a  long  quivering  wail,  but  no 
answer  came  back  from  the  gloomy  ocean.  No  one  \s  lio 
has  not  been  in  a  small  boat  at  sea  in  the  night  can  real- 
i/.e  the  awful  silence  and  darkness.  Cast  adrift  far  from 
land,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  realization  of  bis  terrible 
situation,  Henry  felt  the  darkness  and  silence  with  ten 
limes  as  much  intensity  as  one  would  have  felt  them 
ss'lio  knew  himself  to  be  safe.  Tnree  times  he  shouted. 
in  the  vain  hope  that  he  could  make  himself  heard.  Far 
away  against  the  .sky  he  could  make  out  dimly  the  out- 
lines of  the  hark.  He  was  sailor  enough  to  know  that 
she  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice,  set  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  cry  for  the  help  which  he 
felt,  would  never  come.  At  last  he  gave  way  to  despair, 
and  seating  himself  in  the  stern-sheets  he  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  and  cried  like  u  little  child.  He  had 
too  much  spirit,  however,  to  continue  long  in  this  hope- 
less mood.  He  sat  up  again  presently,  looked  about 
him,  and  muttered: 

"There's  no  use  in  giving  up  hope  yet,  for  if  the 
weather  doesn't  get  any  worse  I'm  safe  enough  from 
drowning.  I  suppose  I  can  live  a  couple  of  days  with- 
out eating,  though  I'm  not  so  sure  about  drinking.  Any- 
how, if  1  can  hold  out  for  twenty  -  four  hours  perhaps 
another  ship  will  come  along  and  pick  me  up."  He 
stretched  his  feet  out  in  front  of  him,  and  one  of  them 
struck  a  roll  of  canvas  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  "I 
wonder  what  that  is  ?"  he  said,  reaching-  down  to  feel  it. 

Why,  it  must  be  the  boat's  sail,  and  here's  an  oar. 
Anyhow,  I  can  get  under  way,  and  make  some  kind  of 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  land.'' 

He  immediately  set,  to  work  and  stepped  the  slight 
mast  and  unfurled  the  sail.  Then  he  yot  the  oar  out 
over  the  stern,  trimmed  his  sheet,  and  began  to  sail  slow- 
ly to  the  eastward.  lie  was  entirely  uncertain  as  to  his 
course,  for  he  had  nothing  to  steer  by  except  the  stars, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  them  was  very  small.  About 
two  hours  later  be  was  alarmed  by  a  sudden  chaii're  in 
the  weather.  The  sky  became  quickly  overcast,  and  a 
new  breeze  from  the  south  began  to  blow  in  threatening 
gusts.  It  was  one  of  those  sudden  but  short  storms 
which  are  frequent  in  tropical  climates.  In  half  an  hour 


(lie      i  ii ne  quite    rough.       It    would    have    been 

considered  smooth  enough  for  a  ship,  but  for  a  small  boat 
such  as  that  in  sshicb  Henry  was  it  was  violent  and  even 
The  hoy  was  obliged  to  take  in  his  sail,  and 
to  devote  his  entire  at  lent  ion  to  keeping  the  boat's  head 
to  the  seas.  As  the  storm  increased  his  eH'orts  became 

i -c  and    more   labored,  and    he   was   in    momentary  dan 

ger  of  broaching  to.  Presently  an  unusually  large  ssave 
struck  bis  little  vessel  heavily  on  the  bow.  She  swung1 
broadside  to  ihe  sea,  and  before  Henry  had  time  to  real- 
ize what  had  happened,  she  bad  turned  bottom  up,  and 
lie  found  himself  clinging  for  life  to  her  keel.  He  now 
gave  himself  up  for  lost,  yet  with  that  desperate  hope 
\sbich  llourishes  in  every  mail's  bosom  he  clung  to  the 
overturned  craft  and  struggled  manfully  to  keep  his  head 
above  the  surface.  The  waves  dashed  over  him.  tilling 
his  nose  ami  mouth  with  salt  water,  and  making  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  draw  a  full  breath.  Gradually  his 
senses  became  dulled,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  drifting 
oil'  into  a  gentle  sleep.  Once  he  thought  he  heard  a 
sound  like  escaping  steam,  accompanied  by  the  thrashing 
of  a  propeller  in  the  water,  but  he  could  see  nothing. 
He  looked  up  toward  the  sky, and  saw  all  the  stars  whirl 
ing  round  and  round  madly.  Then  they  all  seemed  to 
rush  together  in  the  centre  of  the  firmament  in  one  great 
burst  of  light.  After  that  all  was  darkness. 

The  next  thing  which  Henry  heard  was  the  clear  note 
of  a  bugle,  sounding  a  call  which  came  back  to  him  cou- 
pled with  dim  memories  of  the  green  fields  of  his  country 
home,  dotted  with  the  white  tents  of  a  militia  encamp- 
ment. For  a  moment  he  wondered  if  in  some  strange 
way  be  had  been  rescued  and  taken  home,  for  he  still  had 
a  vague  idea  that  he  had  been  ill  great  danger  at  sea. 
Gradually,  as  his  senses  became  more  active,  he  realized 
that  he  was  lying  on  his  back  in  a  hammock, with  a  com- 
fortable mattress  under  him.  Without  opening  his  eyes, 
for  he  was  without  desire  to  move,  he  lay  for  some  time 
listening  to  the  mixture  of  strange  and  familiar  sounds 
about  him.  One  moment  he  heard  sailor  cries  which  he 
recognized,  and  the  next  instant  he  heard  orders  which 
were  new  to  him. 

"Rouse  out  there!  Rouse  out,  all  you  sea  fencibles!" 
cried  a  hoarse,  powerful  voice,  accompanied  by  the  shrill 
piping  of  :i  boatswain's  whistle.  Henry  knew  well 
enough  what  that  meant,  though  he  had  never  before 
heard  sailors  called  "sea  fencibles."  The  next  moment 
lie  heard  calls  which  he  realized  came  from  the  deck 
above  him.  "Up,  hammock  -  stowers.  Pass  up  there 
lively,  and  lay  below  for  coffee."  Then  came  a  sharp, 
short  call  from  some  place  near  by.  "Orderly,  tell  the 
steward  to  bear  a  hand  with  that  coffee." 

Henry  had  never  before  heard  of  an  "orderly"  at  sea, 
so  he  opened  his  eyes  with  just  a  little  curiosity  to  find 
out  where  he  was.  He  discovered  that  he  was  in  a  mod- 
erately large  apartment,  all  white,  and  lit  by  a  single 
electric  light.  He  lifted  his  head  in  order  to  look  about 
him,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  a  man  in  blue  trousers 
and  a  loose  white  shirt. 

"Hello!"  said  the  man.  "You're  looking  better  than 
you  did  when  you  came  aboard.  I  didn't  expect  to  see 
you  in  such  good  shape  before  this  afternoon.  You 
were  about  half  drowned  when  you  fell  into  my  hands, 
and  I  don't  believe  you  ever  had  so  much  brandy  in  your 
life  as  I  put  down  your  throat  before  you  opened  your 
eyes,  and  said :  '  There's  nothing  tlie  matter  with  the  rud- 
der. Don't  send  me  adrift.'" 

"  I 'id  1  say  that?"  asked  Henry. 

"  You  certainly  did."  said  tlie  man. 

"  I  don't  remember  anything,"  said  Henry,  lying  back- 
in  the  hammock'. 

"  1  shouldn't  think  you  would,"  said  the  man.  Then 
adding,  "the  doctor  will  be  in  in  a  few  minutes,  I  sup- 
pose," he  picked  up  a  dark  blue  coat  and  put  it  on.  It 
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buttoned  up  to  the  cliin,  and  liad  something  on  one  of 
the  sleeves  which  looked  to  Henry  like  tin-  picture  of  two 
snakes  twined  together.  The  boy  confessed  to  himself 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  that  aboard  a  ship 
before. 

"  May  I  ask  you  who  you  are?''  said  Henry. 

"  I'm  the  ship's  apothecary."  said  the  man.  "King  is 
my  name." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  gray- beard- 
ed man,  clad  in  a  dark  blue  uniform  something  like  that 
worn  by  the  apothecary,  entered  the  room.  The  apothe- 
cary straightened  himself  up.  and  drew  his  right  hand  to 
the  visor  of  his  cap,  which  he  had  just  put  on. 

"Good-morning,  King,"  said  the  new-comer.  "And 
how  is  our  patient  this  morning?" 

"  He's  all  awake,  doctor,  and  wondering  where  lie  is." 

The  doctor  stepped  to  the  side  of  Henry's  hammock, 
and  felt  the  boy's  pulse. 

"  Why,  you're  all  right,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "except  that 
you're  a  little  weak  yet.  After  a  while  we'll  get  you  to 
tell  us  how  you  came  to  he  clinging  to  the  bottom  of  an 
overturned  boat,  where  we  found  you." 

"I'm  very  thankful,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "that  you  did 
find  me,  and  for  the  kindness  I've  had  aboard  this  ship. 
I  don't  know  what  ship  it  is,  hut  I  reckon  it's  a  govern- 
ment vessel  of  some  sort;  English,  I  suppose,  because  you 
speak  English." 

"Are  you  an  Englishman?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"No,  sir;   I'm  an  American,"  said  Henry. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  you're  any  better  off  than 
you  would  be  aboard  an  Eng-lish  ship,  hut  at  eight  bells 
the  stars  and  stripes  will  be  floating  above  you,  for  you 
are  aboard  the  United  States  cruiser  Chicago." 

"A  man-of-war!"  exclaimed  Henry.  "I  ought  to 
have  had  sense  enough  to  know  that;  but  I  haven't  been 
at  sea  very  long,  sir." 

Half  an  hour  later  Lieutenant-Commander  Spury.  the 
executive  officer  of  the  ship,  entered  the  sick-bay  where 
Henry  was  lying,  and  heard  his  story. 

"There,  sir,"  said  Henry.  "That's  the  way  it  came 
about,  and  now  I'm  wondering  if  this  here  ship,  being-, 
as  you  might  say,  the  United  States  government  afloat, 
can't  prevent  Captain  Morgan  and  the  mate  of  the  Lain- 
Mart/  from  carrying  out  their  plan." 

"  Well."  said  Mr.  Spury,  "  we  are  down  here  to  carry 
home  an  astronomical  party  sent  out  by  the  government 
to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  We  are  homeward 
bound,  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Captain  Durben 
were  to  decide  to  turn  back  after  I  tell  him  your  story." 

"  I  hope  he  will,  sir,"  said  Henry,  as  the  executive  offi- 
cer briskly  left  the  room.  Then  turning  to  the  doctor, 
the  boy  added,  "I  hope  I  may  he  allowed  to  get  up  and 
go  on  deck  after  a  while." 

"I'll  see  how  you  are,"  said  the  doctor,  "after  you  g-et 
some  breakfast." 

Henry  lay  in  the  hammock  quietly  listening  to  the  vari- 
ous sounds  which  came  to  him  from  the  decks  of  the  ship. 
He  heard  the  bells  struck  in  the  usual  order,  and  heard 
the  familiar  noises  made  by  the  men  cleaning  the  decks. 
At  eight  bells  he  heard  the  sounds  of  the  band  playing 
"The  Star-spangled  Banner." 

"Why  is  the  band  playing?"  he  asked  the  apothecary. 

"  That's  colors,"  said  the  apothecary.  "  They're  hoist- 
ing the  flag  for  the  day." 

Half  an  hour  before  that  he  had  heard  a  call  sounded 
on  the  bugle,  which  the  apothecary  explained  to  him  was 
the  breakfast  call.  And  now  a  steward  entered  bryiging 
a  hot  breakfast  for  Henry.  He  ate  it  with  a  relish,  and 
felt  very  much  better.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
doctor  came  in  the  boy  was  allowed  to  get  up  and  go  on 
deck,  where  he  was  informed  that  the  executive  officer 
wished  to  see  him. 

"  Your  story  has  given  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,"  said 


Mr.  Spury;  "but  we  have  decided  that  we  will  go  after 
the  Lone  Mary,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  you  have  revealed  to  me.  Probably  when  you 
get  back  to  New  York  the  owners  of  the  hark  will  put,  a, 
pi-ii  ii y  or  two  in  your  pocket  as  a  reward  furyourservices." 

"1  don't  care  anything  about  that,"  said  Henry,  "but 
I  hope  you  will  prevent  them  from  doing  as  they 
want  to." 

"We  are  heading  for  Black  Point  now, "said  the  ex- 
ecutive officer. 

The  cruiser  sighted  Black  Point  the  following  night. 
Nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  Lone  Mary,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  she  had  been  compelled  to  take  a,  rather  in- 
direct course  on  account  of  the  wind.  The  cruiser  lay  off 
the  Point  all  night  and  most  of  the  following  day.  A  fail- 
wind  was  blowing  briskly,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
lookout  at  the  mast-head  reported  a  sail.  In  an  hour  the 
top-gallants  of  a  bark  were  plainly  made  out,  and  Henry 
was  sure  that  it  was  the  Lone  Mary  heading  for  the  Point. 

"They're  going  to  get  here  too  soon,"  he  said  to  the 
executive  officer.  "  I'm  sure  the  Captain  didn't  want  to 
get  here  before  dark." 

"We  may  as  well  end  this  business  right  away,"  said 
Mr.  Spur}-,  sending  the  orderly  with  a  message  to  the 
Captain. 

The  man  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  after  saluting, 
said:  "The  Captain  sends  his  compliments,  sir,  and  says, 
'Very  well,  go  ahead.'" 

A  moment  later  the  cruiser  was  steaming  slowly  out  to 
meet  the  incoming  hark.  About  ten  miles  off  the  Point 
the  two  vessels  were  within  hail.  After  the  usual  for- 
malities had  been  exchanged,  Mr.  Spury  sang  out: 

"Back  your  fore-topsail  yard.  We  want  to  send  a  man 
aboard  you." 

"  What  for?"  answered  the  Captain  of  the  Lone  Mary. 

The  bark  was  rapidly  passing  the  cruiser,  and  Mr.  Spury 
called  out  in  a  stern  voice:  "We'll  tell  you  what  for 
when  we  come  aboard.  You  heave  to  at  once." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  take  any  orders  from 
you,"  came  the  answer. 

The  executive  officer  smiled,  and  nodded  at  a  lieuten- 
ant who  was  standing  away  forward  near  a  small  gun. 
It  was  a  6-pounder  rapid-fire  gun,  and  the  next  moment 
its  sharp  report  rang  out,  and  a  shot  went  whizzing  across 
the  Lone  Mary's  bow.  Captain  Morgan,  of  the  bark,  knew 
the  meaning  of  that  kind  of  talk,  and  his  vessel  was 
brought  to  the  wind  at  once.  In  another  minute  a  boat 
shot  out  from  the  Chicago's  side,  manned  by  twenty 
stalwart  sailors,  and  carrying  an  officer.  Henry  noticed 
that  the  sailors  were  armed  with  rifles,  which  lay  beside 
them  on  the  thwarts,  and  that  they  had  their  cartridge- 
belts  around  their  waists.  The  boat  was  alongside  the 
bark  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  officer,  accompanied  by  a 
dozen  of  the  sailors,  went  aboard  her.  A  few  minutes 
later  they  returned  to  their  boat,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Morgan  and  the  mate.  The  boat  was  then  quickly  rowed 
back  to  the  Chicago,  and  the  two  prisoners,  for  such  they 
were,  came  on  board.  As  the  boat  came  alongside,  the 
orderly  approached  Henry  and  told  him  he  was  wanted 
in  the  Captain's  cabin.  The  two  prisoners  were  taken  in 
there,  and  not  seeing  Henry,  Captain  Morgan  said  to 
Captain  Durben, 

"  I    would  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  outrage." 

"  I  think."  said  Captain  Durben,  pointing  at  Henry, 
"you  can  find  my  meaning  there." 

When  Captain  Morgan  and  the  mate  saw  the  boy  their 
faces  turned  pale,  and  they  could  not  speak.  The  Chicmjo 
made  a  quick  run  to  New  York,  where  Henry  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  would-be  criminals  were 
to  be  tried,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  principal  witness. 
The  bark,  under  command  of  her  second  mate,  was  re- 
turned safely  to  her  owners.  As  for  Henry,  he  is  now  in 
the  United  States  navy. 
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TIM  i. 

I  /   ji/te/ii  r  nf 

\  Soldier  i/nssii/  in  lux  uni 

fill'::-  '/.        IS       IllilllJ         nil         till  nilll.t 

a.-.!, ,          i  curtain   rises  n  lull  lulls  tin  hour,     Tin  soldier 

At      til'        /lift     Stl-nkl        Ill        Sjllllks. 

i  me  half  hour  and  my  troubles  will  all  In-  ovei 
Thei.  '     in   Iliis  world  win.  will  weep  M!    my  death,  so  I 

noi  wcc[i  cither.     (Rattling  of  keys  is  heard  outsid*   >     Here 

HIV    jailer  [lie   ris,s  nml  sits  mi    t/n    .i/il,    nj' hix  null,! , 

'•  .lailer.  irith  ft,, iff/  li"i,, '/i  ,,f  /,;  i/s  in  lux  /mini. 
\\'dl.  prisoner,  how  goes  the  d 

111,  along  w  ith  me  into  the  night, 
"i  ou  take  deal  h  coolly,  my  friend. 

\nl  80  coolly  as  he  w  ill  lake  me.      How  am  I  to  die? 

A     i  brave  man.  1  see      1  am  the  King's  executioner  as 

Well   :is  jailer.       .My  sword    is   lo —      (  II,   sir, .  /is  hix  /mini  dCTOSi  lux 

•'.)     I  have  cut  oil  the  heads  ol'  as  many  KIIIL.''-  -on-  as  there 

are  days  in  the  year  for   failing  to  solve  the  royal  riddle.      How 

i  a  common  -o Idler  ilo  belter  than  they'.'  You  were  ra-h  to 
try.  No  man,  not  even  the  King,  can  di-cover  how  tin-  three 
Princesses  dance  their  -hoes  to  pieces  every  night.  I  hate  to  kill 
so  brave  a  man,  Soldier. 

\ier.    I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  I  took  my  chance-.      A 
Kind's  daughter  to  wife  if  I  solved  the  riddle,  death  if  I  failed. 
,/nn'ir.    It  von  arc  a  trained  soldier,  why  did  you  sleep  at  your 

posl 

6  Her  (hanging  his  head).  Ah!  that  I  cannot  tell.  Last  night 
I  was  lying  outside  the  duo]-  of  the  three  Princesses  watching 
those  -ix  little  shoes,  as  w  ide  awake  as  at,  this  moment,  and  then— 
I  suddenly  knew  no  more  till  I  awoke  in  this  dungeon. 

Jailer.  This  morning  the  shoes  were  found  close  bv  von, 
danced  in  piece.-  as  usual.  The  eldest  Princess  runic  to  ;he  door 
and  laughed  as  I  carried  them  away.  "  He  has  snored  like  a  pig- 
all  night,"  she  said.  Then  they  all  laughed  together. 

Sn/ilii  r.   The  youngest  Princess — did  she  laugh  also? 

Jailer.  Now  I  think  of  it.  as  I  carried  you  off  she  cried.  She 
ha-  a  kind  heart.  So  have  I.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  chop  your  head 
off,  Soldier. 

Soldier.  I  care  but  little.  Yonder  frog  values  its  life  more 
than  I. 

[//(  /mints  to  the  flnor.  irht  r,:  sits  an  ugly  green  //•»//  "»  "  loost 
stone. 


"SOT  AX  I.NCU  WILL  i  GO  WITHOUT  Tin:   I-IIIM-HS- 


A  frog  in  my  dungeon  1    Ugly  thing'    I'll  stamp  its  life 

; ,   raises  his  fnnt  over  '/«  /''".'/.  tin  Soldier  ln,l,h  hint  lim-k. 

No,  let  it  live.      Whynol?      It  hurts  no  one. 

.Inilii-.    A-  you  will.      It's  bail  luck  to  refuse  what  a  dying  man 

Good  by   for  a   lime.  Soldier.      Al    the  hour   I'll  come  for 

you.  |  /:'.n' I  .lailer.  imisily  Im-kiinj  uml  elm  inimj  ilnnr  nft,_r  him. 

<   I-    lxfl-1  trllilili    hix    I'll, 111,1,1   ill'll/X   Illl,,,:     /H.I    1,1,1,1   lllill    l/llirnil,IJ). 

While    1   am   wailini:.  I    think    I'll    Mulsh    my  nap.      I II, •  Iii-x  tln'irn 

on  pallet  >     Perhaps  I  may  dream  of  the  youngest  Princess 
(II,  sleeps,  i 

Kut,  r  FriiL'   Fairy  dressed  in  .',"'".;//  irliiti-,  In  i-  ilni/i,  i-y  i;ini/lit 

lii  i;    uml  tlni;    irilli    tint/  i/n  i  it  frm/s.      Sin    ,-iirn'ix  ,i   xhiii- 

imj  irmnl  irit/i   ir/nf/t  .i/n   tun, -Ins   Soldier  nx  s/n:  iijijiri,n,-/,i  x 

hix  /in//,/. 

/•',!//•//     \VaUe,  Soldiei'   wake, and   My!     I   am  the  Frog  Fairy. 

In  that    uirly  shaj nehantcd   (x/n-  /m/ii/x  tn   the  frmj)    I    had   to 

dwell  until  some  murtal  granted  me  a  kimlncss.      You  saved  my 
life,  and  I  will  now  save  yours.      Wake.  Soldier!   w  aUe,  and  fly ! 
[T/lf  Sol&ier,  rising  «/<   his  ,n,nirji,,il.x  in   ln/rilil,  nmut  ut  the 
Fairy,  irln,  //<>/;vx  In  tin  ilnm-  In  strike  tin  Incl;  irith  In  r  iraitd. 
Tin   i/inir  .1JH-//II/.1  ,1/1111.       S/n    unilitx  tin'  inn/. 

Fniry.  Fly— quickly  fly! 

Sniiiitr.  Without  the  youngest  Princess?  If  I  may  not  have 
her  I  would  rather  die. 

[He  liixilnirii  iii/iii/i.     Tlie  door  swings  to.     The  Fairy  tiyain 

,X    I/I,     jllllllt. 

t,,  ln'sfi,  t).  If  you  are  a  fair}",  and  if  you  owe  me 
any  gift,  let  that  be  the  Princess  or  nothing." 

'l-'nii-y.  The  moments  are  flying.  Your  Princess  is  enchanted 
by  a  fairy  stronger  than  I.  Save  your  life  and  tiy. 

[S/ll    ill/Ill  II   xtrikix  tin    ilnnr.   irliii-li   ill/ilin   n/i,  UK. 

Si,i,n,  r  \tnriiirni  his  Ini'-l.  mi  th,  iln:ir\.  Not  an  inch  will  I  go 
without  the  Princess. 

Fat rii .   (Ibslinatc  mortal.     Though  I  warn  you  perils  threaten, 
what    I    can   do  to  giant  your  wish,  I  will.     Take  yonder  ugly 
froLi'.     \s/i,   points  to  frog  I     Tis  turned  to  bronze  since  I  have 
lel'i  its  form,  still  it  has  power.     Wear  it  as  a  clasji  for  your  cloak. 
When  peril  threatens,  bend  your  lips  to  it  and  say: 
"Littlt-  fro£,  a  danger's  near, 
SpL-ak  your  counsel  in  my  enr." 

Then  listen  and  obey.     Your  jailer  comes.     This  to  protect  you 
now. 

[The  Fairy  irunx  In  /•  n-n/nl  tin;,   /inns   nbn/it  Soldier's   face, 

tin  n  stn'/.'i*  tin  ilnnr.  irliii-li  opens  for  In  I'  i  .ril .  f/n.ii  in/'n  fti  r 
In  ;•  Tli,-  i-iitt/i/i,/  i  if  tin  .lailer's  ki  ;/s  uml  /In  ,-/niiit«  ,,f  tlie 
ilnnr  is  Innnl  initxul, .  Tin  Soldier  xmttiinx  up  the  'frog, 
ii ml  lifts  it  tn  liix  lijis.  xni/iiii/ 

"Liltli-  Iroi:,  a  <ia!iL'--i's  near, 
SpeuU  yunr  connsrl  in  my  ear." 

II,    sfumls  iritll  Hie  nn mill  nf/fnfl-n,/ /,,•/,/  /nliix,, i,-.  /fsf,  Ii  t'liff. 

j.v  tin  door  opens,  Jailer  enters  /r/tfi  n  im-i/e  di-ntm  sword 

in  lux  Inind. 

[Curtain.] 

ACT  II. 

TIMF..  —  o/n  linn  r  Inter.     C'nrtiii/i  rises  on  an  anteroom  to  tht  bed- 
i-hiuiili,  r  nftln  Princesses.    A  curtained  entranct  nt  (.'.,  n  doorat 
]{.      A  ilnix  uml  tli roue  nt  L. 
Enter  th,  King  ////  H.  entrance,  I, n ni mj  na  tin  urn,  nfhisGen- 

tlcman-iu- Wait  ing. 

King.  Wliat  now!  Where  is  the  prisoner?  'Tis  past  tlie  hour 
of  execution.  Do  they  hold  me  waiting?  (He  fi-mrni,  tJun/y.) 
Where  are  my  daughters? 

[//<  iiiiiiintx  tin  tlii-nm  is,;,rtnl  !iy  Gentleman-in- Waiting. 
En/ir  I'n  ('.  entrance   the  three  Princesses.      They  treat-  nur 

irhit,    shoes,  ninl   tin    tir,,   </</,/•   /„,/,/   ,,„•/,    ,,    y,,;/,'    ,,f  tail,  r,  ,1 

soiled  shoes  in  h,  r  Immh.  The  Intnds  of  the  youngest 
Princess  are  clasped  lufnn  In  r.  Tht  y  all  bow  loir  before  ffte 

thrinn  . 

Kiinj.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  proofs  against  the 
prisoner? 

[The   two   t /i/eat   Princesses  advance,  holding  up  the   tattered 

shoes, 
F.lil,  si  Princess.    Hen-  are  the  proofs,  your  Majesty. 

•and  Princess.  The-e  we  danced   to'  pieces  last  night;  while 
he  who  should  have  w  niched  u-  slept. 

h'im/  (I, ink-in,/  xlernhi  nt  the  i/niim/, st  Princess).  Where  are  your 
proofs? 

Tounfft  st  I'l-im;  xx  (thrinrii:,/  h,  rst  If  nn  h, ,-  km  es  Ii,  fur,  her  fnlli,  /•) 

.  lather!    I  have  not  brought  my  shoes  to  testify.      I  lia've  seen 

Prince  after  Prince  lose  his  royal  life  because  he  slept  at  his  post 

on    our    threshold;    imi    n,is    i-    no   King's   sou,  only  a  common 

Spare  hi-   worthies-   life 
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King.  Royal  or  common,  lie  must  lose  his  head.  Heavens  ! 
have  not  I, 'a  King's  son.  and  a  King  myself,  almost  worn  my 
own  head  off  in  trying  to  solve  the  riddle  of  your  enchantment. 
Bring  me  your  shoes. 

[The  youngest  dm/ghtir  retires,  reluctantly  returning  with  her 

tnitei'i-il  ,1/1111:1,  irliieh  she  pn  si  nls  kin  t  li IHJ. 

Kin;/.  II'  you  really  wish  tn  save  this  Soldier's  life  you  have  but 
to  speak  and  tell  me  how  it  is  that  you  and  your  sisters  dance 
your  shoes  to  pieces  every  night. 

[The  i/oiingeat  Princess  rises  "//</  tries  /"  sjim/,-.     //,  ;•  lips  mon 
us* if  talking,  but  no  sound  comes.     >'/<• 'fulls  hart.-  fainting 

in  In  r  sister's  ill-ins. 

Kiix.l  (gloomily).  See  how  the  enchantment  binds  her  tongue. 

/•:/iiist  Princess. 
Pardon  her,  your 
Majesty.  I  think 
that  Soldier  had  an 
evil-eye.  Our  roy- 
al sister  has  not 
been  her  royal  self 
since  his  first  com- 
ing. 

[They  support  tie 
youngest  sis- 
ter. 

King.  Where  is 
this  Soldier?  (To 
Gentleman-in-Wait- 
ing.)  Go!  Hasten 
the  executioner. 
How  dare  he  loiter 
thus? 


Kimj  (to  Gentleman-in-Waiting).    Come,  your  arm.     (//.    <l, 
set  mis  frnm   tin    thrum.)     (Tii  Jailer.)     Aud  you,  sirrah,  to  your 
search.     (To  Soldier. ) 

"  Sleep,  and  yon  are  undone, 
Willie,  and  yuu  are  my  sou." 

\l-:.n't  the  King,  laughing.  Jlis  fill,  nilnnfsfnlln/r. 
So/d/tr  (alone,  straightens  his  bent  shoulders  and  flings  tin-  clonk 
Inn-/,-,  iliselnsing  /i in  iiiiifnrm.  Hi  lifts  tin  frni/  tn  his  lips).  Uirlv  as 
you  are,  I  kiss  you  gratefully.  You  have  by  this  disguise  saved 
inv  life.  As  my  Jailer  crossed  the  threshold,  hey !  presto!  my 
beard  grew,  my  hair  silvered,  I  was  bent  and  hoary.  Ha!  ha! 
how  amazed  he  was,  poor  Jailer!  I  must  to-night  save  him  as 
well  as  myself.  But  first  to  win  the  Princess.  Who  comes? 

[Hi  winds  ln's  elinil.-  almnt  hint,  ami  again  stoops  us  nn  <>lil  mini. 
From  the  C.  entrance  tin:  Princesses  come  enit,  eitch  irith 
In  e  ni'ir  irhite  shoes  in  lief  hand.  They  look  scnriifnlli/ at 
tlie  Soldier,  silently  [ilne,  their  shoes  in.  it  roir  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  again  n  tin.  Soldier  approaches  the  shoes,  e. m  mini  s 
them,  then  lifts  the  frog  to  his  ear. 


Soldier. 


'  Little  frog,  a  danger's  near, 
Speak  your  counsel  in  my  ear." 


[T/i 


[E.ril  Gentleman. 
"In-  ililer  Princess- 
lead 


(Ue  listens.)  What  is  this? 
I  am  neither  to  eat  nor  to 
drink,  and  I  am  to  feigu 
slumber?  Well,  so  be  it. 


IN   THE   GRAY    BEARD    THE    PLEDGE    HE    WON". 
ACCEPT   THIS    SOLDIER    AS    YOl'R   SON." 


the 

younger    to    the 

baekofthestagi . 
The  R.  door 

opens  to  ml  mil 
Gentleman-  in- 
Waiting  and 
Jailer.  They 
are  support  ing 
liitirecn  them 
the  Soldier,  <//*- 
ffllisi  il  us  nn  nlil 
'mini  irith  gray 
hitir  unil  I"  'i  nl 
He  'wears  a  long 
loose  cloak 

•caught  at  the 
throat  irith  the 
green  frog  as 
clnxji.  llis  sti  /is 

are  feeble.    His  hands  and  feet  are  still  chninul 
King.  How  now!     What  is  this? 

Jailer  (atlcancing  trembling).  The  prisoner,  your  Majesty.  This 
is  the  only  man  to  be  found  in  the  dungeon. 

King.  Off  with  your  own  head,  sirrah!  You  have  let  the  pris- 
oner escape.  Do  you  think  you  can  play  this  gray  beard  on  me 
for  a  young  soldier?  Hey!  I  will  give  you  until  to  morn iw 
uiglit  to  find  the  prisoner.  If  you  do  not  then  produce  him,  you 
shall  lie  his  substitute. 

Jailer.  But — your  Majesty! 

King.  Not  a  word,  sirrah!  Unbind  the  poor  old  man.  Now, 
grandfather,  what  have  you  to  say? 

Soldier  (freed  of  his  shackles).  Nothing,  your  Majesty,  except 
that,  when  your  Jailer  seized  me,  and  dragged  me  hither,  it  was 
to  the  place  where  I  was  already  bound.  I  have  come  from  a 
far  country  to  try  my  luck  in  solving  the  royal  riddle,  and  it  may 
be  that  I  shall  yet  win  a  King's  daughter  to  wife. 

T In  three  Princesses  (in  churns).   Oh!  oh!   ha!  ha!  ha!  ah!  ah! 
King.  Silence!   old  or  young,  beggar  or  Prince,  he  who   can 
solve  our  riddle  shall  choose  a  wife  from  ainonii  my  daughters. 
[The.  Princesses  whisper  indignantly  together, pointing  toward 

the  Soldier. 

King.  Grandfather,  you  understand  that  if  you  fail  to  solve 
the  riddle  your  gray  hairs  will  not  save  you? 

Soldier.  But  if  I  win,  I  have  my  choice  of  the  Princesses.  'Tis 
worth  the  risk. 

[He  looks  at  the  youngest  Princess,  who  angrily  turns  her  back 

on  him. 

King  (rising).  To  your  room,  Princesses,  and  you,  graybeard, 
shall  mount  guard  over  the  shoes — they  will  be  shortly  set  upon 
that  threshold.  (He  points  tn  the  C.  door.)  Watch  them  well. 
(To  the  Princesses,  who  linger.)  Must  I  speak  twice?  The  hour 
grows  late.  To  your  room! 

[The  Princesses  bow   low  before  the   King,  anrt  go  off  by  C. 
door,  glancing  disdainfully  at  Soldier  as  they  puss. 


.__ 


a 


[He  sh-i  ti-ln  s  hiinsi  If  mi  the  floor  across 

the  thnshiild  unit  hi  siil,    'the  shoes. 

Enter  tin  tlilist  Princess,  with  a  cup 
held    in    both    hands.      She    smites 
doirn  ki  mlly  on  the  Soldier. 
Eldest   Prim-ess.    Pardon    us,  grandfa- 
ther, for  our  seeming  rudeness.     It  is  not  our  fault.     We  are,  as 
you  know,  under  a  wicked  enchantment.     You  must  indeed  be 
weary  with  your  day's  journey.     Drink  this,  it  will  refresh  you. 
[As  the  Soldier   raises  his  hand  mid  taken  the  cup,  the  other 
Princesses  peep   at  him    laughingly   through    tin    rn I'tnins. 
He  pri'ti  mis  tn  ilriii/,'  the  draught,  but  instead  pours  it  into 
his  bosom.     His  In  ml  ilm/is  m.  Ins  Him.     The  cup  fulls  from 

his  Inllnl.       lit  fi  ii/ns  ill  I  p  si II  ml',  r. 

Eldest  Prim-ess.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  See  him,  sisters.  Even  if  I  had 
not  given  the  old  graybeard  a  sleeping-draught  he  could  not 
have  kept  his  eyes  open.  (Soldier  snores  loudly.)  Hear  him 
snore — ha,  ha  ! 

[She  Mounts  in  tin  thmne  and  sits  there  laughing.     The  other 

Princesses  i  nt,  /•.  sti  /ijiinf/  orcr  Soldier's  in-nstrnle  hud//. 
Second  Prineiss.   How  much  safer  could  we  lie  ? 
Youngest  Prineess.  I  know  not  why;  but  my  heart  sickens  as 
if  some  misfortune  were  about  to  befall  us. 

\_Whenecer  the  Princesses  turn  from  him,  the  Soldier  opens 

h/'s  ei/es  a  nil  lifts  his  head,  listening. 

Second  Prineess.  What  a  goose  you  are!  What  ails  you,  little 
sister  ?  To-day  you  tried  hard  to  tell  the  King  our  secret. 

Hld,st  Prineiss.  Yes,  and  last  night  when  I  gave  that  Soldier 
the  sleeping-draught  I  saw  you  trying  hard  to  speak  and  warn 
him.  Fie  on  you!  Have  you  forgotten  how  many  King's  sons 
have  already  lost  their  lives?  What  matters  a  soldier  more  or 
less? 

[Shi  desei  mis  from  throne. 

Youngest  Prim-iss  ( ir, ,  ning).  He  was  a  brave  man. 
Second  Prineess.  He  has  escaped.     So  dry  your  eyes,  and  let 
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US    nO  '    'I     IK     tO    I! led     dailee  llnW    sound     thai 

old  man  sleeps  ' 
|.l  " 

Soldiel  .   i     ,•      •      >ohlier  st,n-t 

'  fit  I'   I  In  III. 

loth-ol      ild  robes  tliej  fire  donning! 

\\li.n    jewi    -      ih, n i.l-  and    nibie- '      lint     [be    \  ounge.st    wears 

l.lil'cl     than    ad         \Vll:il    is    ihiS?       Til 

Princc.ss  is  striking   her   lied    tlmv   times       It   sinks  through  (lie 
tlcinr.      Beneath   is    a   winding    Staircase.      Thev   a  IT    descending 
How  can  I  follow  unseen  •  [Liftsfrog  /<•  his  eai 

UI^-T'H  ne.ir, 

JTOUI    counsel  in  my  e:ir." 
/:'nt,  r  'it  It.  Froi;  Fairv       S/i,   inn;  x  li,  r  ir. ni</l/<r<;    limes  Over 

Soldier 

/''III'!/  "  Invisible  I  render  vnn. 

•      )i  <i»l   <it    :i!l    they  do  " 

|N/i,-    jinintx    I',.      ir.lii    into     III,      i;i,ini    i if  til,      Princesses.        Tin 

Soldier  throws  back  lux  <•/.<.//•  ,u,,l  ,l,ixh,x  tliriniijli  tin   cur 
tnim 

|  Curtain.  \ 

ACT    III. 

TIMK  —Tfte  following  morning,     S\\n    SCKM 
Knt,  i-  tin-,, a, ih  ('   entrant*  s.i;ilii-i-      /fix  cloak  ix  tlirmrn  l,,i,-k. 
.  r  (panting,  and  /<»'/,-/ii,/  over  /i/x  xh,ml,l,  r\.     The   elde-t 
l'i -inee-s  must  he  just  behind  me.      She  ran  so  i|iiicUly  up  UK-  en 
chanted   Stair    1    had    barely    time    to    escape   before  her.      What 
sights  — what  sights  1  have  seen  this  nii;ht!      Ah.  here  slie  comes 
|  II,    irr,i/ix  hix  i-lo,il,  about  him,  Jtiiit/x  himself  ClCl'OSS  III,'  t/ir.x.'i 

old,and  snores  /,,'nlii/  ,ix  ///,•  ,-/,/,.•,/   Princess  enters.     N/<(- 

xf, /ix   over    Soldier's    lualjl,    ini,l   x/i/.x   ,,ff    I,,  i-   I, i//,,;,/    x/l,i,x, 
irhifh  x/n  /ifiirix  mi  thefloor  n,,ir  him. 

Hut,  r  Hi,  , ,11,,  i-  Princesses.    /,'.  moving  their  t,itt,i;ii  shoes  nix,,, 

Ih,  II  jil,ifi   th,  ni  in  ,{  i'"ir. 

h'Jihxt  Princess.  \Vhat  a.  night  we  have  had !  1  could  have 
daneed  as  many  hours  again,  (.v/n-  dances  in  her  stockinged  feet 
about  Soldier,  mill  points  to  him  I, in, /hi  in/  )  How  iniieh  safer  could 
\ve  he? 

Second  Princess  (dancing  also,  andpointing  mockinglyat  Soldien 
He  snores  as  loud  as  the  soldier  last  night. 

Youngest  I'rin,; .«  tx.nlli/i  I  am  wearied  to  death!  Myheail 
still  sickens  us  if  misfortune  threatened.  Sisters,  as  we  descended 
the  stair  to-night,  some  one  trod  on  my  cloak. 

K/i!,xl  l'i-ini'ix.1.  Don't  be  so  silly.  '  You  caught  it  on  a  nail, 
that  was  all. 

Y,iinii/,xt  PriinYxx.  Bui  as  we  passed  down  the  aisles  of  gold  and 
silver  trees  some  one  broke  off  a  branch  behind  me.  bid  you 
not  hear  it  crack? 

Second  Princess.  That  was  a  shout  of  welcome  because  we  had 
come  so  .safely. 

}',niiii/,xt  l'riin;x.x.  But  as  I  rowed  over  the  river  to  the  en- 
chanted castle  my  boat  seemed  so  heavy.  I  felt  as  if  some  one 
else  were  in  it. 

Kl,l,xt  Princess  (fnnnii,,/  !„  /•*,  //).  'Tis  warm  to-night.  I  mv 
-•II  was  more  healed  ilian  usual. 

Yninnj.xt  /'/-/«,-,.«    lit, i  worse  ihan  all.  at  the  ball,  whenever  I 

raised  a  cup  of  wine  to  my  lips  som ie  drank  it  out  bel I 

could   taste  it.     To  prove  this,  I  flunaf  a  rinse  my  father  "-ave  me 
mlii  the  cup;   that  too  was  taken.      It.  is  not  all  well 

Klil,*!  Pi'/ni-exn.  Come,  come  to  our  room.     All  this  is  folly 
Second  Princess.   Hear  how  the  old  man  snores.      We  could  not 
be  safer. 

[Tit, n   pass  out  ('..  xt.-fumi,/  over   th,    h.,,1,/  of   Soldi,.,-    //„ 

youngest  Prinq   s  1,1  //// 1,,  /•  ,•/,/,  ,•  sist,  rs. 
Knti'i-  nt  H.  th,'  \\u«.  accompanied  In,  Gentleman  in  Waiting 

and  Jailer 

Ki/t'/^  I  will  trust  no  eyes  a?ain  exci.pt  my  royal  orhs.  What's 
this?  The  graybeard  snoring,  the  shoes  danced  again  in  tatters! 
Another  execution.  Two.  including  you.  Jailer:  for  unless  before 
nightfall  the  escaped  Soldier  appears  vou  die. 

Soldier  itiftfn,/  f,,\-  hunt).  Good-morrow,  your  Maje^\ 

[  //,    rim  x, 

hit,,/  1  cannot  give  you  good-morrow,  for  I  find  the  shoes 
danced  to  pieces,  and  you  sleeping,  grandfather.  You  know 
what  you  wake  to. 

|7/i  in, a/ tits  tin  tli mi,, ,  nt/,  n,l, ,/  by  Gentleman-in-WiUtin"-  and 

Jailer. 

Enter  atC.  th,  ///,;,  Princesses.  /•:,„•!,  lift*  her  own  shoes 
asfhepasses  th,  threshold.  Th, ,,  h,,,r  low  beftn-t  th,  Kin.' 
prett  nt  in;/  lh,  tattered  shoes. 

Tin  Princesses.  These  are  the  tattered  shoes,  your  Maiestv 
Here  are  our  proofs. 

Kimj.   Enough  !     Lead  the  grandfather  to  his  dungeon. 
Soldier  (breaking  from  Jailer,  who  approaches  him  n-ith  ,,  chain] 
Stand  back!     I  choose  the  younsrot  Princess  for  my  wife 

'lh,  tin-,,  Princesses  (gathering  around  in  fritiht\'  Ah'  ah'  oh' 
oh!  all!  ah! 


I'.-ici;.  insolenee.      To  i  be  dungeon  with  him. 
-    Kandsoii    IMI\'    i  /A-  uniiti-liix  th,  tattered  slippers  from 

and  kneeli  h,J',>r,  tin  King,  /,, , /,///, ;/  tin  in  tmrnnh 
\  oui  M:, jesly  .  here  are  /////  prools.  Last  night,  as  the  three 
Pimee  e-  wound  iio\\n  a  s.crel  >t:iii  lorow  acioss  a  river,  and 
dnnce  these  shoes  to  pieces  in  an  c'lu-hanted  castle.  1  cul  from  the 
cloak  of  the  \oiingest  Princess  this.  ('/'/»•  i/,ni ni/rxt  Princess 
screams  ,'.•>•  In  h"lilx  n/i  n  in,,-,  of  gold-cloth.")  I  plucked  from  the 
L'old  and  silver  In-es  llie\  walked  lienealh  —  lids  twij;.  (As  he 
ilntirxj'ri'iii  lindt  i  lux  i-t,nik  ,i  ijntil  ,n,il  xi/r,  r  tiriij  lhr  Ihrit'  Princesses 
•  ,fin/  i-li/ii/  t,ii/tt/n  r  )  And  here  on  my  linger  I  wear  the 
ring  that  I  stole  at  The  enchanted  hall  from  I  he  youngest  Princess. 
\vliom  I  claim  as  my  wife 

YHII  ii'/ixl  /'r//ir,xx  (jliiii/inij  In  rxi  If  hi'x/de  Soldier  <lf  tin'  Kind's 
fut)  Mercy!  mercy'  \our  Alajesly!  Tile  enchantment  is  now 
hr..l.i'ii  I  can  confess  all  to  you.  only  spare  me!  spare  me  from 
inai  rying  Iliis  old  gra\li(ard,  rather  than  that.  1  would  wed  a 

common  soldier. 

Enter  nl  ('   Frog  Fairy.      .s'/ii-   inn-es  In  r  irnn/l  three  timm 

iirrr  1,'n, ,  liuii  Soldier. 

I'liii'H  (In  Pi-ineessi.  Granted  is  the  wish  you  speak.  (To  Sol- 
dier i  Tear  that  uray  from  head  and  cheek. 

|  Tin-  Soldier  rixix  to  ftini/  off  the  clinilc.  innl  t,;ir  iiff'/iix  /mini 

inn!  gray  hair.     ll>  liftx  ///,   i/oimi/mt  Princess  to  her  feet. 

Tin'  King  rix,x  in  mini::,  nn  nt  ,ix  Frog  Fa  irv  jninx  tin:  Innnlx 

of  Princess  and  Soldier,  waving  th,  ,„  again  t,,  tlnir  /,•;«/.« 

bt'fnri  th,'  Ih  win1. 
l'\iiri/  (I,,  K  ing  I. 

"  In  ttio  e;r;iy  lieard  ynir  i>ledge  lie  won, 
Aeeept   this  Soldiel1  !18  your  MHI  " 


TABLEAU: 


GKNTI.KMAN-IN-WAITIN&. 

f-  n  I*KI  so  -s. 


JAILER. 


PltlNCI' 


FAIKV. 
CURTATN. 


SOLIXItB. 

KINO. 

iihT  PiUM;rs8.     L 


'1'ILLY   IIOLDEN. 

BY   ELLEX  DOl'OLAS   DEL  AND. 

/^LAEKSVILLE  was  a  small  village  in  the  interior  of 
\J  Pennsylvania.  It  consisted  of  one  store,  a  small 
elmrcli  or  tneeting-liouse,  and  hundreds  of  tiny  bouses, 
scarcely  more  than  huts.  There  was  one  large  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  hamlet  surrounded  by  fine  grounds. 
Tiiis  was  the  "Stone  House,"  the  home  of  Mr.  Clark,  who 
owned  most  of  the  land  thereabouts. 

For  months  now  a  silence  had  prevailed.  Instead  of 
the  busy  hum  of  engines  raising  the  elevators  of  coal 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  all  was  quiet.  There  had 
been  a  strike  on  the  railroad,  and  then  among  the  miners. 

It  was  now  early  in  April,  and  as  they  sat  at  breakfast 
one  morning  Mr.  Clark  and  his  son  were  discussing  the 
situation. 

"  It  can't  go  on,  father.  The  men  are  getting  desper- 
ate and  will  do  something  bad,  lam  sure." 

-Mr.  Clark  was  the  most  benevolent  of  men,  but  he  also 
had  a  stern  sense  of  justice,  and  when  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  in  the  right  nothing  would  induce  him  to  yield. 
Me  and  Ins  family  did  all  that  they  could  to  hefp  the 
more  deserving  of  the  needy  miners,  those  who  they  were 
cimlideiit  were  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  strike. 

"  I  have  offered  them  all  the  concession  that  I  consider 
n  i-iyht  to  make,  Walter,"  he  said.  "We  have  al- 
ways treated  our  men  with  kindness,  and  this  isthewav 
they  choose  to  return  it.  Take  Ben  Holden.  His  father 
was  one  of  my  most  trusted  men,  and  he  was  worthy  of  it. 
f  he  had  been  alive  he  never  would  have  consented  to  a 
strike.  Ben  lias  been  led  away  by  these  labor  unions, 
and  struck  with  the  rest.  He's  just  as  bad  as  any  of 
them.'' 

'•  Mere  comes  Tilly  Holden  now,"  said  Alice. 
A   slight   girl   of   fifteen   came   up  the   walk   and   went 
I""  ards  the  back  of  the  house,  carrying  a  basket. 

.Mamma,  let  me  ask  her  to  stay  a  little  while,"  said 
"  Perhaps  she  would  like  to  see  some  pictures  or 
looli  at  my  new  books." 

Hut.  Tilly  could  not  stay.      "  Mother  will  be  wanting 
she  said;  "she  hasn't  finished  all  the  wash  vet." 
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And  then  she  walked  home  again,  carrying  some  books 
that  Alice  had  insisted  upon  lending  her. 

That  night  some  of  the  men  came  to  the  Holdons'  to 
see  Ren.  They  sat  in  the  kitchen  talking  over  the  strike. 
Mrs.  Holden  was  at  a  neighbor's,  and  Tilly  had  gone  to 
bed,  though  Ben  thought  she  was  with  her  mother.  Her 
room  was  next  the  kitchen,  and  as  the  partition  was  thin, 
she  could  plainly  hear  the  conversation,  though  the  men 
spoke  low. 

"I'm  not  a-goin'  to  stand  it  another  day,"  said  one, 
whose  voice  she  recognized  as  Dave  Walker's. 

"  What  are  yer  goin'  to  do  about  it?"  asked  Ben,  with  a 
sneer. 

"Somelhin1  that'll  make  folks  open  their  eyes,  and  see 
that  we  live  in  a  free  country,  and  have  a  right  to  as  much 
money  as  the  rest  of  'em." 

"There  is  but  one  way,"  said  a  third  voice,  with  a  strong 
foreign  accent.  "  It  iss  to  use  de  knife  or  de  pistol." 

"  You  won't  gain  anything  that  way,"  said  Ben. 

"All,  but  we  will!  We  will  kill  de  son,  and  den  dey 
will  be  frightened — so  frightened  dat  dey  will  do  what  we 
likes.  Dey  will  gife  us  more  money." 

"  Hush,  man  !"  said  Walker,  "  you're  talkin'  too  much." 

"There's  nobody  about,"  said  Ben;  "the  folks  are 
out." 

Tilly,  listening  in  the  next  room,  scarcely  dared  breathe. 

The  foreigner,  whose  name  was  Zulinski,  continued: 

"  We  haf  a  scheme,"  said  he — "a  vine  plan.  The  sun 
goes  to-morrow  to  the  city;  he  leafs  by  an  early  train 
from  Stapleton.  He  rides  on  his  vine  horse — de  horse 
which  he  haf  no  right,  to  haf— to  Stapleton.  He  leafs 
his  house — dat  house  which  is  so  grand,  so  handsome, 
whiles  we  lit'  in  dese  huts — he  leafs  it,  I  say,  at  seex 
o'clock.  He  rides  alone.  Some  trusty  men  are  hid  in 
de  bushes.  De  road  iss  lonely  beyond  Sannes  woods. 
Crack,  boom!  He  iss  dead.  And  no  one  knows  who 
did  it.  Tiss  a  warning!  His  fader  he  relents.  All  is 
over.  We  gets  our  money." 

"You're  a  fool,  man,  to  give  it  away  like  this,"  said 
Walker,  in  low  angry  tones. 

"You're  a  fool  to  think  of  doing  such  a  thing,"  said 
Ben;  and  how  glad  Tilly  was  to  hear  him  say  it !  "Don't 
yer  know  that  yer  don't  gain  anything  by  a  murder? 
First  of  all,  you're  sure  to  be  found  out.  An'  I'll  never 
give  my  consent  to  doin' anything  harmful  to  the  darks 
like  that." 

"I  told  yer  yer'd  better  shut  up,  Zulinski,"  growled 
Walker.  "Holden  ain't  no  good,  an'  he'll  probably  blab." 

"No,  I  won't  blab,"  said  Ben.  "Yer  know  very  well  I 
won't  do  that,  but  I  won't  help  yer  to  any  such  work." 

Presently  the  men  went  off,  and  Tilly  knew  that  they 
had  decided  to  carry  on  their  plans  with  or  without  her 
brother's  aid.  Ben  went  with  them,  still  protesting,  and 
endeavoring  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose.  Tilly 
lay  there  wondering  what  she  had  better  do.  They  were 
going  to  murder  Mr.  Walter  Clark,  the  only  son  of  her 
dear  Mrs.  Clark,  who  had  always  been  so  kind  to  them  all. 

Tilly  started  up.  She  would  go  at  once.  Then  she 
remembered  that  her  mother  would  come  in  and  find  her 
gone.  She  would  inquire  for  her,  and  suspicion  would 
be  aroused.  Tilly  must  wait  until  the  middle  of  the 
night.  She  lay  there,  thinking,  thinking. 

Mrs.  Holden  came  home,  and  soon  Ben  returned,  earlier 
than  usual.  Mrs.  Holden  came  into  Tilly's  room,  which 
they  always  shared. 

Tilly  pretended  to  be  asleep.  For  hours  she  waited, 
until  her  mother's  continued  snoring-  assured  her  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  move. 

At  last  she  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  drawing 
aside  the  curtain,  which  she  could  reach,  she  looked  out 
of  the  window.  It  must  be  almost  dawn.  Mr.  Walter 
was  to  start  at  six.  No  more  time  should  be  lost. 

She    dressed    rapidly,  and    carried    her    shoes  in    her 


hand  until  she  was  outside  the  door.  As  she  crossed 
the  kitchen  the  floor  creaked  loudly.  She  paused,  fear- 
fully, but  there  was  no  further  sound.  She  could  hear 
her  mother's  snores  and  Ben's  regular  breathing.  Thus 
far  she  was  safe. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  was  outside. 

"  I  had  best  not  go  by  the  regular  road,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "the  men  might  see  me.  I'll  go  by  the  rail- 
road and  get  there  sooner;  anyhow,  it  is  so  much  shorter." 

She  turned  abruptly  from  the  road,  and  was  soon  on 
the  track  and  walking  rapidly  over  the  sleepers.  It 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Mr.  Clark's  even  by  this  shorter 
route.  Tilly  kept  steadily  on  for  some  distance.  Sudden- 
ly she  stopped  short. 


'l  \VE    HAF    A    SCHEME,"    SAID    HE "  A    VINE    PLAN." 

"  Oh  !"  she  said  to  herself,  "I  never  thought  of  the 
bridge !" 

A  little  way  in  front  the  trees  which  bordered  the  rail- 
road ceased.  From  the  place  where  she  stood  a  rushing, 
roaring  sound  could  be  heard.  It  was  the  river,  a  little 
mountain  stream,  rolling  and  tumbling  over  the  rocks 
thirty  feet  below;  and  the  bridge  was  for  trains  only, 
a  single-track  railroad,  open  between  the  ties. 

"I  can't  go  over  it,"  said  Tilly,  speaking  aloud.  Her 
voice  startled  her.  All  had  been  so  still,  save  for  the 
rushing  of  the  rivei — "I  can't  go  over  it.  It's  the  only 
thing  I'm  afraid  of.  I'd  rather  meet  the  men." 

She  turned  back,  but  as  she  did  so,  she  saw  a  faint 
streak  of  light  in  the  east.  It  was  growing  late.  She 
had  not  much  time  to  get  to  Mr.  Clark's  even  by  this 
shorter  way.  If  she  went-  around  by  the  road  she  would 
be  too  late. 

"  Coward !"  she  said;  "you'll  let  a  man  be  murdered 
rather  than  make  up  your  mind  to  go  over  a  little  bridge, 
that  isn't  so  very  high  after  all.  Tilly  Holden,  you've 
got  to  go  over  that  bridge!  Think  of  Mrs.  Clark  and 
Miss  Alice.  Wouldn't  you  do  anything,  even  risk  your 
own  life,  to  save  them  such  a  terrible  thing." 

She  came  to  the  bridge.  A  steep  embankment  sloped 
to  the  level  of  the  river.  She  gave  one  last  desperate 
look  about  as  she  stood  there  on  the  high  bank.  It  was 
growing  light  rapidly. 

Tilly  made  one  little  prayer,  and  then  stepped  bravely 
on  the  bridge.  She  held  her  head  high,  and  tried  not  to 
look  down.  She  stepped  carefully,  and  with  measured 
tread,  just  as  she  had  been  walking  over  the  track  oil  tin- 
solid  ground,  but  this  was  very  different. 

When  she  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge  her 
nerve  suddenly  failed  her.  She  glanced  towards  the  wa- 
ter. The  rushing  stream  foamed  far  below.  The  narrow 
track  seemed  to  dance  up  and  down.  Tilly  swayed,  and 
almost  fell.  She  saved  herself  by  sitting  down. 


- 


•PROMISE    YOU    WON'T    GO,"    SHE    GASPED. 


"What  shall  I  do?"  she  groaned.  "I  can't  get  up 
N-ain  I  i-an'l  go  back  nor  forward.  I'll  have  to  stay 
here  till  some  one  comes,  and  when  will  that  be,  for  the 
trains  are  not  running?  Oh,  mother,  if  I  were  only  with 
you!  Oh,  why  did  I  come?  And  Mi-.  Walter  will  be 
killed  after  all." 

It  grew  light.  Perhaps  it  was  almost  six  o'clock  now. 
Tilly  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Father,  falher,  if  you  were  only  alive!  But  I  will 
save  him,  I  will!  I  will  creep  the  rest  of  the  way  if  1 
can't  stand  up." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  Tilly  began  slowly 
and  carefully  to  creep  from  tie  to  tie.  In  some  respects 
it  was  more  awful  than  to  be  upright.  She  could  not 
help  looking  down  at  the  water,  but  she  knew  that  she 
was  safe  so  far  as  falling  was  concerned.  There  was  no 
danger  of  that. 

Slowly,  slowly  she  crept  along,  her  dress  impeding  her, 
her  shawl  catching  occasionally  and  pulling  her  up  short; 
but  at  length  she  reached  the  other  side,  and  was  on  solid 
ground  once  more. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  only  to  find  that  she  was  so  weak 
that  her  limbs  would  scarcely  support  her,  and  she  was 
trembling  violently.  What  should  she  do?  She  looked 
towards  the  east.  The  sun  was  surely  almost  up.  She 
must  go  on.  It  was  not  far  now. 

With  a  desperate  effort  she  shook  off  her  weakness, 
and  in  a  pace  half  running,  half  walking,  she  managed 
to  cover  the  few  yards  that  remained  of  the  distance.  As 
she  opened  Mr.  Clark's  gate  she  saw  a  saddled  horse  be- 
ing led  to  the  door. 

Walter  Clark  had  eaten  an  early  breakfast,  bade  his 
mother  good-by,  who  had  risen  to  see  him  otf,  and  now 
came  out.  on  the  porch. 

"  By-by.  mother.  I  shall  not  be  back  till  late  this 
evening,"  he  called  out,  as  he  ran  down  the  steps. 
"  Why.  who  is  this  coming  up  the  drive?  Tilly  Holden, 
at  this  hour!  Good-morning,  Tilly,"  touching  his  hat 
with  his  whip  as  he  passed  her. 

To  his  surprise  Tilly  came  close  to  him.  and  took  hold 
of  the  bridle. 

"What's  the  matter,  Tilly?  You  look  frightened.  I 
can'l  stop  myself,  but  mother's  down-stairs,  and  she'll 
see  you." 

"Mr.  Waller1."  gasped  Tilly.  Her  voice  failed  her, 
but  she  held  the  bridle. 

"  Please  let  me  go!  I  must  hurry  for  my  train,"  said 
Walter.  "  I  am  late  now.  Mother's  there." 

"  But,  Mr.  Walter,  it's  you.     Don't  go!" 


VOLUME  XV. 

•  What  do  vou  mean, 
child?"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  impatiently. 
"  Let  me  go.  I  don't  want 
to  knock  you  down,  but  I 
must  be  oil'.  And  Ma/.eppa 
is  rcsl  less.  I'm  afraid  you'll 
be  kicked. 

"Mr.  Walter,"  said  Til- 
ly, ina  hoarse  whisper,  her 
la''ge  eager  eyes  fixed  upon 
him.  "don't  go!  You'll 
be  killed  if  you  do." 

"Nonsense,  Tilly!  I 
am  afraid  you  are  ill.  you 
look  so  badly  and  talk  so 
strangely.  Mother!"  he 
cried,  turning  in  his  sad- 
dle. 

His  mother  came  out  on 
the  porch,  wondering. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Clark,"  ex- 
claimed Tilly,  suddenly 
finding  her  voice,  though 

it  was  odd  and  strained,  "don't  let  him  go!  I've 
come  all  this  way,  over  the  bridge.  He'll  be  killed. 
Zulinski  and  Walker  are  going  to  shoot  him,  over 
he\ond  Sarmes's  woods.  Promise  me — promise  me,  Mr. 
Walter,  you  won't  go." 

In  her  agitation  she  twitched  the  bridle.  Mazeppa 
plunged,  and  Tilly  was  thrown  over.  Walter  was  out 
of  his  saddle  in  an  instant,  and  calling  a  man  to  take  his 
horse  he  rai-ed  Tilly  from  the  ground,  and  half  carried, 
half  led  her  into  the  house.  She  had  almost  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

"  Promise  you  won't  go,"  she  gasped. 
"I   iiromi.se,"  said  Walter,  shortly,   "for  I've  missed 
my  train  by  this  time;  but  now  tell  me  what  you  mean." 
And  presently,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  connectedly, 
Tilly  told  of  the  conversation  she  had  overheard.      She 
repeated  it  exactly,  not  omitting  an  account  of  her  bro- 
l  her's  share  in  it. 

"  But  you'll  not  hold  that  up  against  him,  Mr.  Walter, 
will  you?  He  would  not  give  in  about  hurting  you.  It 
was  Zulinski  and  Walker  that  were  going  to  do  that." 

Walter  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Where  is  father?"  he  ex- 
claimed; "I  must  consult  him." 

And  then  it  was  decided  that  a  party  of  men  should 
ride  over  the  road,  armed  and  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. Presently  they  set  forth,  Mr.  Clark  and  his  son, 
and  the  two  men  who  worked  on  the  place,  while  Mrs. 
Clark,  Alice,  and  Tilly  waited  anxiously  at  home. 

It  was  several  hours  before  they  returned,  and  then 
they  brought  a  strange  tale.  They  had  been  unmolested 
themselves,  but  in  the  woods  near  the  road  they  had 
found  the  dead  body  of  Walker.  Zulinski  had  disap- 
peared. The  police  of  Stapleton  were  notified,  and  the 
country  was  ringing  with  the  news  of  the  murder,  sus- 
picion, of  course,  pointing  directly  to  Zulinski. 

Weeks  afterward  he  was  found,  brought  to  justice,  and 
convicted.  He  confessed  that  when  lying  in  wait  for 
young  Clark,  finding  that  he  did  not  come,  he  and  his 
companion  had  quarrelled,  each  accusing  the  other  of 
haviim  betrayed  the  plot,  and  the  quarrel  had  ended  thus. 
This  affair  served  to  bring  Holden  to  a,  realization  of 
the  evils  of  a  strike,  and  made  him  bitterly  ashamed  of 
the  stand  which  he  had  himself  taken.  He  had  some 
influence  among  the  men,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
•weeks  matters  were  readjusted,  and  the  miners  were  again 
at  work. 

As  for  Tilly,  the  family  at  the  Stone  House  never 
forjot  the  service  she  had  rendered  them,  and  she  was 
always  held  as  one  of  their  most  valued  friends. 


THE     STORY     OF     BABETTE. 

JiY     RUTH    McEXERY    STUART. 


CHAPTER      VI. 

INSTEAD  of  being  discouraged  at  the  loss  of  his  first 
bit  of  handiwork,  Noute  seemed  quite  anxious  to  use 
his  new-found  skill  in  the  making-  of  something  that 
should  meet  with  greater  favor  in  Babette's  eyes.  His 
only  tools  were  his  penknife,  a  saw,  and  the  hatchet 
used  for  splitting  the  family  kindling-wood  or  chopping 
into  short  bits  the  fat  knots  of  resinous  pine. 

The  planning  of  this  bird-cage  had  been  the  supreme 
mental  effort  of  Noute 's  life,  its  execution  the  master 
achievement  of  his  bands.  So  much  concerted  action 
seemed  a  promise  of  better  things.  The  cage  had  been  a 
rough  little  structure,  with  its  irregular  slats  of  split 
caue  set  at  faulty  angles;  but  it  had  served  its  purpose. 
It  had  held  the  bird  securely,  afforded  air  and  a  perch. 
How  much  more  does  the  finest  gilded  bird-prison?  To 
his  inexperienced  eyes  it  had  been  a  work  of  art.  He 
was  eager  to  try  his  'prentice-hand  at  something  else. 
What  would  her  little  ladyship  like? 

Noute  did  a  good  deal  of  sea-gazing  and  blinking,  and 
wasted  considerable  energy  in  idle  whittling  before  his 
mind  had  been  able  to  master  a  new  plan,  to  think  it  out 
clearly,  and  to  go  to  work  with  a  degree  of  method;  but 
soon — much  sooner  than  one  would  think  possible,  look- 
ing at  the  mechanic,  his  tools,  and  materials — there  stood 
at  Babette's  place  at  the  table  such  a  high  chair  as  would 
delight  the  heart  of  any  little  girl  or  boy  in  Christendom. 
Its  slender  rustic  legs  and  arms  were  of  pine  saplings,  and 
across  the  back  was  braided,  with  poor  attempt  at  design, 
but  an  evident  eye  to  comfort,  a  close  net-work  of  willow 
switches.  Not  content  with  leaving  as  many  of  the 
green  leaves  as  possible  upon  the  willows,  Noute  had 
stuck  its  high  back  full  of  fresh  wild  flowers  when  he 
brought  it  in  to  present  it.  Falling  on  his  knees  as 
usual,  he  placed  the  chair  before  him.  and.  lifting  Ba- 


bette,  seated  her  within  it,  made  a  comical  blinking  bow, 
and  rolled  over  backward  oil  the  ground,  laughing  with 
all  his  might. 

If  Babette  let  the  other  little  children  sit  in  the  pretty 
chair,  turn  about,  when  Noute  was  away,  In'  was  none 
the  wiser;  but  the  usurper  who  was  reckless  enough  to 
be  caught  in  it  in  his  presence  was  always  instantly  de- 
throned. 

Strangely  enough,  the  old  gypsy  never  interfered  in 
any  of  Noute's  evidences  of  partiality  to  the  strange  child 
under  her  roof.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  relief  to  her 
guilty  conscience  to  have  the  wronged  little  one  favored, 
even  in  so  slight  a  way  as  was  within  poor  Noute's 
power.  And  so  the  chair  of  honor  was  always  accorded 
to  its  rightful  owner  at  his  demand.  And  later,  when 
her  little  pallet  in  the  shed-room  was  found  one  day 
lifted  upon  a  brand-new  pine  bedstead,  the  little  miss 
was  granted  undisputed  possession  of  the  imposing  bit 
of  furniture. 

Noute  at  some  time  in  his  life  must  have  seen  better 
furnishings  than  the  Nicholas  home  afforded,  for  the  bed 
he  had  evolved  from  such  rude  materials  as  he  found  at 
hand  was  of  a  pretentious  pattern,  with  a  crooked  little 
twisted  canopy  at  the  head  from  which  to  hang  a  mos- 
quito-net. There  was  nothing  like  it  in  Nick's  house — 
nothing  quite  like  it  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  perhaps; 
but  it  hinted  of  a  memory  of  better  days — a  memory  as 
unsteady  and  imperfect  as  the  bed,  maybe,  but  as  surely 
formed  after  a  remote  design. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1872,  while  the  winds  were 
yet  chill  and  the  sunlight  faint  and  weak,  Babette  came 
into  the  cabin  at  nightfall  with  bright  red  spots  on  her 
cheeks  and  an  unnatural  brilliancy  in  her  eyes.  The 
gypsy  was  alarmed.  She  had  heard  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  in  the  city.  There  had,  indeed,  been  a  case 


ONLY  A  BAKU  PALE  FACE  BETRAYED  THE  DEEP  ANXIETY  OP  HER  HEART. 
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Ol'    tllC     filmier    111     ill''     llOIISC    III'    1)111'    1)1'    lll'l'    CIlslollll'I'S.    U'llC'l'f 

pent   mi    unwilling  half-hour  waiting  to   make 
diaiii  ••  .MM  hi    for   IKT  lish.      How  dreadful  if  she 

had    liroii'  M     dire  disease    home   in    her  clothing.  :iinl 

dijs  ii    liui  ill'-  beginning  oi'  new  sorrows!      !'•«• 

l<]  always  felt  a  terror  Irsl  any  liarni  slioiilil 
trange  child  under  her  roof.  Slie  was  not 
at,  licart  tin'  criminal  she  had  In-come  through  the  inevi- 
lalile  coiisi'i|iii'nces  of  one  1 1 1 •  1 1 1 >e ra I < •  act  of  wrong;  ami 
I  hen-  were  many  nights  when  the  care-,  ami  trials  of  her 
old  life  were  remlered  tenfold  harder  to  liear  through  the 
horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience 

The  wav  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  indeed.  As  she 
sat  heside  the  feverish  child  lying  ii|ion  the  rustic,  bed 
that  night,  only  a  hard  pale  face  helra\ed  the  deep  a  n  \ 
ietj  of  her  heart.  I'.ul  she  said  nothing,  and  on  the 
morrow,  having  given  the  little  patient  a  cup  of  herb 
tea  .ind  such  other  treatment  as  she  admin istered  to  her 
o\vn  brood  on  occasion,  she  stoically  started  out  with 
\onlc  to  draw  the  seine,  for  on  the  next  day  they  must 
go  to  town. 

When  thev  returned  in  the  evening  Noute  missed  Ba 
hette  from  I  he  group  on  the  hcach.and  creeping-  stealthi- 
ly into  the  shed  room,  he  found  her  sleeping  restlessly. 
\Yhen  he  laid  his  romjh  hand  upon  her  forehead,  it 
burned  him.  All  night  long  he  sat  beside  the  sick 
child,  and  when  morning  came,  and  the  old  woman. 
suminomiiLr  him.  pointed  to  the  boat,  he  sullenly  shook 
his  head.  He  would  not  leave  Babetle 

The  old  gypsy  was  sadly  perplexed.  What  should 
she  dor  The  tish  and  crab  baskets  were  (lacked,  and 
everything  in  readiness  to  start,  hut  Ihe  sailor  refused  to 
move,  and  she  could  not  go  without  him.  Finally  he 
—  pointed  to  the  bed,  and  then  to  the  boat.  He  would 
go  if  she  would  take  llahelte  too.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost  in  indecision.  Heedless  of  consequences,  she 
hastily  wrapped  the  little'  burning  form  in  her  shawl  and 
laid  her  in  the  boat. 

I  luring  the  long  hours  upon  the  water  Babetle  coughed 
loud  and  often,  and  when,  after  nightfiill,  they  landed 
upon  the  hank  of  the  bayou,  she  was  evidentlyso  ill  that 
I  In-  old  woman,  fearing  that  she  would  die  unless  some- 
thing should  be  done,  gathered  her  into  her  arms,  and 
bidding  Xoute  stay  in  the  boat  until  she  should  return, 
hurried  into  the  city. 

Noute  followed  stealthily  behind.  He  had  no  idea  of 
losing  sight  of  Babette. 

It  was  a  stormy  night,  and  she  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  For  a  second  time  the 
old  woman  hurried  through  the  streets  of  New  Orleans 
with  the  stolen  child.  If  fear  of  detection  hurried  her 
steps  the  first  time,  terror  lest  she  should  die  in  her  arms 
hurried  her  now. 

She  knew  where  an  old  Indian  doctress  lived,  far 
down  in  the  quadroon  faubourg,  but  it  was  dark,  and  she 
could  not  lincl  her  way  in  the  blinding  rain;  still,  she 
could  think  of  nowhere  else  where  she  would  dare  go, 
and  so  she  blundered  on,  hoping-  soon  to  reach  a  familiar 
locality  and  find  her  way.  Such  was  not  to  be,  however. 
The  All-Father,  who  had  raised  up  a  friend  for  her  in  the 
pnor  idiot,  could  make  the  very  storm  which  threatened 
her  life  an  instrument  in  His  devoted  hands  to  save  it. 
The  storm  grew  every  moment  in  fury,  and  yet  she 
trudged  on.  Suddenly  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  seemed  to 
shake  the  earth,  and  the  gutters  were  beginning  to  over- 
ilow.  She  staggered  now  as  she  picked  her  difficult  way 
along  the  slippery  banquette. 

l  'lose  behind,  his  soft  hat  pulled  down  so  as  to  protect 
his  eyes,  walked  the  poor  mute,  anxiously  watching  to 
see  what  should  become  of  her  little  burden — the  one 
thing-  in  the  world  that  he  loved. 

As  the  dog  forbidden  follows  his  loved  master,  dodging 
the  expected  clod  at  first,  and  growing  bolder  as  it  does 


not  come.  SO  Xoute.  fearing  detection,  kept  far  behind, 
until,  his  anxietj  -jrowing  with  the  storm,  lie  was  soon 
bill  a  few  steps  behind. 

The  g\  psy  had  just   waded  across  an  overflowed  -ner. 

and  was  blindly  pressing  forward,  when  an  old  gentle 
man  in  gossamer  and  umbrella  rushed  past  her,  and 
pushing  open  a  heavy  iron  gale,  hastily  entered.  Here 

was  Noute's  opportunity     an  open  door,  warmth,  shelter 

for  the  sicl<  child  <t>mck  as  a  Hash  lie  sprang  forward, 
and  grasping  her  from  behind  with  all  his  strength, 
pushed  the  gypsy  into  the  open  gate. 

While  (he  poor  fellow  had  not  speech,  and  but  feeble 
reason,  lie  had  strength  of  arm  and  devotion,  and  the 
open  gate  with  ils  invitation  to  shelter  nerved  him  to  the 
act. 

Through  the  gate  the  old  woman  sped  so  suddenly  and 
violently  that  when  she  reeled  against  the  old  gentleman 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  of  l.he  two  was  the 
more  startled  ;  but  before  I  here  was  time  to  question  there 
came  from  the  wet  burden  in  the  old  woman's  arms  a 
loud  croiipy  cough.  Its  metallic  ring  was  an  open  sesame 
to  the  vood  man's  door. 

Xoule,  standing  without,  trembled  with  excitement  as 
he  peered  through  the  iron  gate;  and  when  he  saw  the 
old  uentlenian  turn,  hold  his  umbrella  carefully  over  the 
old  gypsy,  and  carefully  help  her  up  the  broad  granite 
steps,  through  the  arched  hall  door,  into  the  glowing 
light,  he  danced  and  laughed  and  wept  all  by  himself  in 
the  darkness  and  the  rain.  Then  he  ran  up  and  down 
I  lie  square  for  a  moment,  as  if  studying  the  situation,  and. 
forgetful  of  wind  or  rain,  hurried  away. 

It  was  too  late  to  try  to  get  back  to  the  boat  to-night  — 
and  too  far  so  he  soon  found  a  snug  corner  behind  an 
end  of  an  old  discarded  show-case  under  a  shed,  the 
ramshackle  remains  of  a,  dilapidated  building.  Here,  in 
dreams  that,  took  their  gilding  from  the  glimpse  he  had 
had  of  the  rich  man's  door,  he  spent  the  night.  He 
had  slept  too  many  nights  in  the  old  boat  at  Nick's 
wharf  to  care  for  a  little  wetting  now. 

Leaving  him  to  sleep  and  to  dream,  let  us  go  back  to 
Babette  and  the  gypsy.  The  old  gentleman  who  had 
taken  them  in  was  Dr.  —  let  us  call  it  Bondnraiite. 
This,  at  least,  was  one  of  his  names. 

Before  the  old  woman  had  time  to  collect  her  scattered 
senses  she  found  herself  in  the  doctor's  comfortable  of- 
lice.  and  he  lost  no  time  in  ministering  to  the  sick  child. 
Her  cold,  damp  dress  was  replaced  by  dry  clothing,  and 
the  shivering-  feet  were  soon  wrapped  in  warm  flannels. 
A  gentle-faced  old  lady  prepared  and  gave  the  med- 
icine, while  in  the  soft  motherly  arms  of  an  old  colored 
woman  the  little  body  was  slowly  warmed  back  to  life. 
Had  she  been  conscious,  and  memory  faithful,  she  might 
almost  have  fancied  herself  back  in  her  old  home,  and  in 
the  loving  care  of  her  grandmother  and  Tante  Angele. 

If,  however,  she  retained  any  faint  impressions  of  the 
tender  and  refined  associations  of  the  first  three  years  of 
her  young  life,  they  were  for  the  present  overlaid  by 
fresher  memories  of  a  very  different  kind. 

Through  all  that  night,,  as  she  tossed  in  her  sleep,  the 
names  she  muttered  were  those  of  the  beach. 

During  the  first  moments  after  their  entrance  every 
one  had  been  so  much  engaged  with  the  little  sufferer 
that  the  old  woman,  sitting  bolt-upright  in  their  midst  in 
her  wet,  rags,  was  for  the  time  overlooked.  But  now  that 
everything  had  been  done  for  Babette,  they  turned,  nat 
urally,  to  the  gypsy,  and  began  to  question  her.  But  she 
only  shook  her  head,  feigning  not  to  understand.  The 
doctor  tried  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  with  the 
same  result.  She  would  not  understand. 

And  so  they  discussed  freely  in  French,  their  own 
tongue,  the  condition  of  the  little  patient,  and  the  prob- 
able occasion  of  the  untimely  visit. 

"I  wish  I  could   make  her  comprehend  how  very  ill 
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her  child  is,"  the  doctor  said  :  '''she  may  not  live  through 
the.  night." 

The  old  woman  had  understood  well  enough  all  the 
way  through,  and  now  she  was  lillc-d  with  a  new  panic. 

The  storm  still  raged  without.  One  could  not  send  a 
dog  out  in  such  a  night  as  this. 

Taking  the  child  from  the  servant,  Madame  Bondu- 
rante  hade  the  negress  Clarisse  provide  some  dry  cloth- 
mi:-  for  the  old  woman,  and  to  offer  her  a  bed  for  the 
ni^ht.  The  doctor  would  take  personal  charge  of  the 
sick  child. 

Obeying  her  movements,  the  gypsy  followed  Clarisse 
into  tlie  hall;  then,  hesitating  a  moment,  and  pointing 
to  the  floor,  wet  from  her  dripping  garments,  she  indi- 
cated by  a  twisting  movement  of  her  hands  that  she 
wished  to  wring  her  skirts,  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
porch.  When  she  bad  gotten  safely  outside  the  hall 
door,  did  she  stop  to  wring  her  clothing?  Not  she.  Dart- 
ing noiselessly  down  the  steps — out  of  the  iron  gate — into 
the  street— she  ran  !  Ran  as  she  bad  not  run  for  years— 
as  she  would  never  run  again! 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE    MOVING    OF   THE    MAILS. 

I!Y  ALBERT  I-EE. 

[T  is  not  until  you  realize  bow  many  millions  and 
ions  of  letters  and  newspapers  are  handled  every  day 
by  the  thousands  of  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the  Post- 
office  Department  in  city  and  town  offices,  on  railroads 
and  on  steamboats,  all  over  this  broad  country  of  ours, 
that  you  can  come  anywhere  near  appreciating  the  real 
and  serious  meaning  of  that  phrase  which  appeared  so 
frequently  in  the  newspapers  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  time 
of  the  great  railroad  strikes — "  Delaying  the  United  States 
mails  and  interfering  with  inter-State  commerce." 

When  you  do  understand  what  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
expense  is  caused  by  even  a  brief  delay  in  the  progress 
of  the  mails,  then  you  do  not  wonder  that  the  President 
called  out  bis  best  soldiers  and  sent  them  to  Chicago, 
and  to  other  places  further  West,  to  shoot  down  the  law- 
less and  criminal  foreigners  and  anarchists  who  were 
stalling  trains  and  causing  mail-bags  to  accumulate  on 
side-tracks  and  at  small  junctions — hundreds  of  mail- 
ban-s  that,  even  bad  they  arrived  at  their  destinations  on 
time,  contained  enough  matter  to  keep  the  local  distribu- 
ting clerks  busy  for  all  their  working  hours.  And  if  the 
mails  are  delayed  for  two  or  three  weeks — as  they  were 
at  certain  points  in  Montana  and  California— just  think 
of  the  immense  amount  of  work  that  is  unjustly  piled  up 
for  those  clerks,  who  already  have  all  they  can  attend  to 
when  there  is  no  accumulation  of  matter.  One  little 
hitch  in  this  vast  postal  system,  which  is  built  up  so  as  to 
run  like  clock-work,  causes  no  end  of  complications,  and 
for  that  reason  Congress  was  very  wise  to  enact  severe 
laws  to  govern  and  protect  the  transmission  of  the  mails, 
and  the  President  is  always  entirely  justified  in  exercising 
his  full  authority  in  enforcing  them.  He  who  opposes 
the  progress  of  the  man,  horse,  boat,  or  train  carrying  the 
mails  is  opposing  the  United  States  government,  and  no- 
hodv  has  ever  yet  been  known  to  do  that  successfully. 
Several  people  and  nations  of  people  have  tried  it  at 
various  times  since  1776,  but  they  have  all  been  forced  to 
give  it  up  as  an  unprofitable  task. 

Last  winter  a  cowboy  out  West  held  up  a  letter  carrier 
who  was  riding  along  on  his  pony  across  the  plains, 
carrying  the  mails  from  one  ranch  to  another.  The  cow- 
boy was  reckless,  and  thought  he  could  secure  enough 
money  out  of  the  lean  mail -bag  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  become  a  robber.  But  after  rifling  every  letter 
he  found  nothing  of  value  in  any  of  them,  and  the  mes- 
senger himself  only  had  five  cents  in  his  pocket.  The 


cowboy  took  the  nickel,  and  that  was  the  sole  profit  of 
his  robbery.  Nevertheless,  United  States  officers  pursued 
him  and  captured  him.  He  was  tried  for  holding  up  the 
mails,  and  sent  to  prison  for  twenty  years.  This  inci- 
dent merely  shows  that  the  government  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest  when  it  says  that  the  mails  shall  not  be  inter- 
fered with  or  delayed. 

When  the  mail  of  the  United  States  became  so  great 
that  the  delay  attendant  upon  sorting  it  in  city  and  town 
post-offices  became  an  important  item  in  the  economy  of 
time,  the  railway  post-office  system  was  established. 
There  are  some  3200  of  these  post-office  cars  in  use  all 
over  the  United JStates,  and  if  they  were  coupled  end  to 
end  on  a  single  track  they  would  make  a  train  over 
twenty  miles  long. 

The  second  division,  which  is  the  New  York  Division, 
contains  184  railway  post-office  lines,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  819  railway  post  clerks,  of  whom  715  actually 
travel  on  the  cars  and  distribute  the  mail.  Last  year 
these  clerks  handled  753,976,835  letters,  450,446,400  news- 
papers. 2,629,863  registered  packages,  and  167,479  regis- 
tered pouches  and  sacks  that  were  bound  for  some  other 
postal  division  beyond  their  own.  If  you  add  these 
numbers,  you  will  find  that  the  total  number  of  pieces  of 
all  kinds'  handled  was  1,207.220,577.  Perhaps  these 
figures  do  not  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  immense 
amount  of  mail  matter  they  represent.  But  take  the 
753  976,835  letters  that  the  clerks  of  the  second  division 
handled  during  the  past  year.  Supposing  the  envelopes 
averaged  four  inches  in  length,  and  that  they  were  laid 
im  the  ground  end  to  end.  They  would  stretch  over  a  line 
2975  miles  loni^.  almost  covering  the  distance  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  If  they  were  laid  flat,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  they  would  make  a,  pile  523.761  feet 
high,  or  live  hundred  and  twenty-three  times  as  high  as 
the  Eiffel  Tower. 

The  most  important  route  in  the  second  division  is  the 
one  known  in  the  department  as  the  "New  York  and 
Pitts.  R.  P.  O.,"  which  runs  ten  trains  daily  east  and 
west.  There  are  six  crews  of  nine  men  each  to  operate 
the  most  important  train  on  the  route,  which  is  No.  7, 
and  these  men  work  twenty  consecutive  hours  on  each 
single  trip.  They  make  two  round  trips  between  New 
York  and  Pittsburgh  and  then  take  six  days  off.  These 
clerks  handle  on  an  average,  each  single  trip,  forty  tons 
of  mail  matter,  ten  tons  of  which  they  actually  distribute 
while  on  their  journey.  Postal  clerks,  however,  do  not 
speak  of  distributing  mail.  They  "separate"  it. 

The  "New  York  and  Pitts."  leaves  Jersey  City  every 
night  at  nine  o'clock  attached  to  train  No.  7  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  railway  mail  clerks  report  for 
duty  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sign  their  names  in  a  book  kept  in  the  depot  for  that  pur- 
pose to  show  that  they  were  on  hand.  The  five  railway 
mail-cars  have  been  backed  on  a  side  track  near  the  fer- 
ry-bouses, and  the  nine  railway  mail  clerks  immediately 
get  aboard,  and  put  things  in  readiness  to  receive  the  first 
wagon-load  of  mail  that  comes  over  from  the  general 
post-office  in  New  York.  They  must  open  the  iron  pouch- 
racks  that  are  folded  up  against  the  sides  of  the  cars,  and 
hang  up  the  pouches  and  sacks  into  which  the  letters  and 
papers  are  to  be  placed.  Then  they  lay  out  the  tables  on 
which  the  letters  are  to  be  "faced  up,"  and  from  which 
they  make  their  "separations." 

By  this  time  it  is  two  o'clock,  and  the  first  of  the  heavy 
mail-wagons,  which  we  see  every  day  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  come  rumbling  and  jolting  over  the  tracks 
through  the  yards,  and  are  backed  up  against  the  post- 
office  car,  and  the  mail-bags  are  tossed  by  the  porters  to 
the  clerks  inside.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  "New 
York  and  Pitts."  is  made  up  of  five  cars,  each  one  of 
which  is  devoted  to  a  specific  kind  of  work.  When  the 
train  is  made  up,  the  forward  car  of  the  railway  post  of- 
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1ici>  is  coupled  to  the  engine  tender,  and  is  therefore  the 
lirst  ear  of  the  train.  If  there  is  a  collision,  the  postal 
car-;  are  the  lirst  to  he  telescoped,  and  so  next  to  the  en- 

L: er  and  fireman  the  postal  clerks  are  in  the  most 

dangerous  condition.  As  a  result,  in  the  past  ten  years 
over  1000  postal  clerks  have  been  killed  or  injured. 

The  first  car  is  known  as  the  Ohio  letter-car.  At  the 
forward  end  there  are  over  100(1  pigeon-holes,  built  up 
against  tin1  wall,  and  over  each  hole  is  the  name  of  a,  city 
or  postal  route.  There  are  some  500  more  similar  pigeon- 
holes on  one  side,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  car  and  oppo- 
site these  are  larger  ones  for  newspapers.  In  front  of 
each  of  these  sections  is  a  table,  on  which  the  letters  are 
"faced  up."  At  the  other  end  are  sections,  reaching  the 
entire  height  of  the  car.  staked  off  for  the  reception  of  bags 
and  pouches  of  through  mail,  and  boxes  of  stamped  and 
iitlicial  envelopes  destined  for  postmasters  in  the  South 
and  Southwest.  The  space  along  the  side  of  the  car  not 
taken  up  by  pigeon-holes  is  littrd  with  iron  racks  about 
three  feet  high,  from  which  a  hundred  sacks  and  pouches 
hang  open-mouthed,  greedily  waiting  to  be  filled  with 
mail  matter. 

Into  this  first  car  are  deposited  by  the  mail  -  wagon 
porters  the  bags  containing  letters  for  Ohio,  Indiana, 
California,  and  the  Western  States,  and  this  matter  is 
lool  ed  afier  by  four  of  the  nine  clerks  who  make  up  the 
entire  crew.  As  soon  as  the  bags  arrive  they  are  opened, 
and  the  packages  of  letters  are  faced  up  on  the  tables  in 
front  of  the  pigeon-holes.  They  have  been  roughly  done 
up  in  bundles,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  at  the 
New  York  Post  office  or  on  board  the  transatlantic  mail- 
st  earners  according  to  their  Stale  addresses,  and  the  rail- 
way mail  clerks  now  take  these  bundles  and  "separate" 
them  into  pigeon-holes,  according  to  their  town  or  county 
addresses.  These  clerks  must  he  <|iiick  and  intelligent 
men,  and  they  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  whole  country.  There  are  over  18,000 
post-offices  in  the  second  division,  and  the  clerks  know 
every  one.  and  just  what  pigeon-hole  or  pouch  to  toss  the 
letter  into  that  comes  to  them  addressed  to  that  place. 
To  some  post-offices  letters  are  very  seldom  written.  Per- 
haps the  place  is  a  little  town  in  the  backwoods  of  Penn- 
sylvania, near  no  railroad,  but  on  a  stage  or  canal  line. 
The  rail  way  mail  clerk  must  know  what  the  nearest  town 
to  that  village  is,  and  toss  the  letter  in  that  town's  box. 


Thi  i  <  is  no  time  on  the  journey  to  stop  and  look  up  these 
mallei's.  Kach  man  must  kiioir.  If  any  clerk  makes 
an  error  by  tossing  a  letter  into  the  wrong  box,  that  letter 
is  n.. i  iced  by  the  clerk  who  handles  it  next,  and  a  report 
of  the  error  is  made  lo  the  division  superintendent,  who 
checks  it  n])  against  the  record  of  the  man  who  made 
it. 

The  wagons  keep  arriving  from  New  York  and  dump- 
ing bags  into  the  various  cars  all  the  afternoon,  and  the 
clerks  are  kept  hard  at  work  storing  and  separating,  un- 
til the  linal  load  arrives  shortly  before  nine  o'clock.  By 
that  time  there  are  about  forty  tonsof  mail  matter  aboard 
t  he  live  cars. 

When  the  conductor  gives  the  signal  to  the  engineer 
to  start,  all  the  doors  of  the  mail-cars  are  closed  so  that 
the  wind  will  not  blow  any  of  the  letters  away;  you  can 
imagine  how  hot  it  is  in  there  after  that  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer's day.  Then  the  train  pulls  slowly  out  of  the  depot. 
It  rumbles  over  the  Jersey  City  trestle,  and  spurts  noisily 
across  the  flats  until  it  rushes  into  Newark,  where  a  brief 
stop  is  made  to  take  on  Jersey  mail  for  the  West.  The 
journey  toward  Pittsburg  is  then  fairly  under  way,  and 
the  train  rushes  on  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The 
railway  mail  clerks  are  hard  at  work,  each  one  standing 
in  front  of  a  case  separating  letters  and  papers  as  fast  as 
he  can. 

By  the  time  the  train  reaches  Trenton  at  10.22  several 
sacks  and  pouches  have  been  prepared,  that  are  thrown 
off  there,  and  others  are  taken  aboard.  Train  No.  7  does 
not  go  to  Philadelphia,  but  takes  the  "Trenton  cut  off," 
and  gets  on  the  main  line  again  at  Glen  Loch.  Bags 
from  Philadelphia  are  received  there,  and  the  next  stop  is 
Lancaster,  at  twenty-five  minutes  after  midnight.  Har- 
rishurg  is  reached  at  1.20  A.M.,  and  half  of  the  trip  is 
covered. 

More  mail  is  delivered  at  Huntingdon  and  Tyrone 
junctions,  and  at  4.50  A.M.  the  train  pulls  into  Altoona. 
On  leaving  that  city  a  close  watch  is  kept  for  pouches 
hung  up  at  way-stations.  A  man  stands  in  the  last  post- 
office  car  to  work  the  "  catcher,"  which  seizes  the  pouches 
as  the  train  flies  past,  and  he  also  throws  out  bags  of  mail 
destined  for  towns  at  which  No.  7  does  not  make  any 
stop. 

Pittsburg  is  reached  at  8.30  A.M.,  and  there  end  the 
twenty  consecutive  hours  of  as  hard  work  as  men  are 
usually  called  upon  to  do.  The  clerks  have  been  on  their 
feet  all  night,  considering  themselves  fortunate  if  thev 
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had  time  to  get  a  bite  to  eat  at  Lancaster,  and  they  have 
separated,  put  into  packages,  and  stowed  in  sacks  about 
ten  tons  of  mail  matter.  And  yet  this  is  only  a  single 
trip.  A  fresh  crew  takes  their  place,  to  go  on  with  the 
mail  to  St.  Louis.  The  men  from  Jersey  City  go  to  the 
Pittsburg  Post-office,  and  sleep  in  a  dormitory  on  the 
top  floor.  At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  are 
off  on  train  No.  8  for  their  return  to  Jersey  City,  where 
they  arrive  at  9.38  in  the  evening,  having  again  been  con- 
stantly at  work  separating  Western  mail  for  New  York 
and  Europe.  Only  on  this  trip  the  clerks  must  separate 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  mail  not  only  by  branch 
post-office  stations,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  by  carriers' 
routes. 

A  great  many  of  the  letters  which  pass  through  the 
hands  of  these  men,  especially  those  that  come  from 
European  peasants  to  their  emigrated  relatives  in  the 
West,  are  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  addressed  that  it, 
is  a  marvel  they  ever  reach  their  destinations.  Ad- 
dresses scrawled  in  this  fashion  are  known  as  "stickers," 
and  if  they  are  absolutely  unreadable  even  to  these  in- 
telligent and  experienced  railway  mail  clerks  they  are 
called  "  nixes."  All  the  nixes  collected  on  a  trip  are  tied 
in  a  bunch,  and  a  ticket  is  placed  with  them  showing  the 
date  of  the  trip  they  were  taken  from.  They  go  to  the 
division  superintendent,  and  if  his  clerks  cannot  make 
anything  out  of  them  they  are  sent  to  the  dead-letter 
office  at  Washington. 

One  day  last  week  I  was  aboard  the  "  New  York  and 
Pitts.,"  and  the  clerk  in  charge  showed  me  a  letter  which 
he  said  was  ail  easy  one  compared  with  a  sticker  or  a 
uix.  It  came  from  Austria,  and  was  addressed  to 

J/.  Wisynty  Przybylski, 
Jndijana  Pulis 
HangwilCi 
ICaunty  Marian. 

The  clerk  said  the  letter  was  intended  for  some  one  in 
Hauyhville,  a  suburb  of  Indianapolis,  in  Marion  County, 
Indiana.  No  matter  how  much  of  a  sticker  an  address 
may  be,  no  clerk  is  allowed  to  alter  or  correct  it  for  the 


benefit    of  the    next   man    through   whose  bands  it  is  to 
pass. 

The  system  of  railway  post-offices  has  been  found  so 
successful,  and  a  means  of  saving  so  much  valuable  time, 
that  it  has  been  extended  to  the  transatlantic  steamships. 
This  was  begun  under  Mi-.  Wanamaker's  administration 
as  Postmaster-General,  but  so  far  mail  clerks  have  only 
been  placed  on  the  American  ships  running  to  South- 
ampton and  on  the  German  ships  that  go  to  Bremen  and 
Hamburg. 

On  each  of  the  vessels  of  the  lines  mentioned  large 
state-rooms  have  been  set  aside  and  fitted  out  for  the  use 
of  the  postal  clerks.  Big  racks  of  pigeon-holes  stand  up 
against  the  walls,  and  the  mail-pouches  hang  from  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  In  these  post-offices  the  clerks 
work  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  during  the  entire 
voyage,  distributing  the  mails  by  cities  and  States,  when 
(Miming  this  way,  and  by  railroad  lines  when  going  to 
Germany.  On  each  ship  there  is  one  American  clerk, 
one  German  clerk,  and  a  German  assistant.  The  Amer- 
ican is  in  charge  going  eastward,  and  the  German  has 
charge  of  things  coming  this  way. 

These  clerks,  of  course,  are  men  of  energy  and  intelli- 
gence. They  are  the  best  material  taken  from  the  postal 
services  of  both  countries.  The  Germans  wear  gaudy 
uniforms  with  military  caps  and  swords,  and  are  called 
by  the  high-sounding  name  of  "Reichs  Post  Seeretaer." 
The  American  calls  himself  a  "'sea  post  clerk."  In  spite  of 
the  lack  of  gold  braid  and  side-arms,  however,  the  Amer- 
icans are  the  most  reliable  men.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Eider  went  on  the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  last  year 
the  "  Reichs  Post  Seeretaer  "  grabbed  his  sword  and  made 
for  the  life-boats.  The  American  stood  to  his  business, 
and  did  not  leave  his  post  until  he  had  overseen  the 
transfer  of  the  mails  from  the  leaking  ship  to  a  tug. 
These  sea  post  clerks  handle  about  140,000  letters  and  60 
sacks  of  papers  cadi  trip;  but  in  December  and  January 
their  work  is  almost  doubled. 

And  so  it  is  evident  that  the  people  of  this  country 
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write  '  •      ters  and  print   a   good    main    news 

papers;   ami  111'  re  is  nodoubl  that  when  they  have  written 

re  an<l  printed  their  m  :  bej  want  them 

16  persons  the\   are  intended  l'i>r;  and  the  people 
liavr  1    to  carr\  out   these  lawful  desires.      So 

thai:,       .     la;    in  or  interference  with  the  progress  of  the 

mails  is  an  interference  with  the  rights  ..I  the  people  ;  and 
the  p  -ople.  represented  l>y  the  Congress  and  tile  President 
and  the  army,  are  therefore  juslilied  in  taking  measures 
to  prevent  ignorant  and  lawless  men  from  depriving  them 
of  their  rights  and  privileges  Thai  is  what  was  done 
the  arm\  went  to  Chicago  and  put.  an  end  to 
"delaying  the  I'niled  Slates  mails  and  iuterfering  with 
inter  Slate  ei  nnmeree 


s  \n:    \\D  SI-KKDV  S.MAI. i,  HOATS. 

IN  the  Mimiii"r  tune  all  boys  who  live  near  water  take 
to  it  unite  as  naturally  as  ducks.  If  they  are  not 
s  \  i  ii lining  in  it  they  are  rowing  or  sailing  on  it,  and  most 
of  them  naturally  prefer  sailing  hecanse  it  has  a  touch  of 
excitement  about  it.  I  have  never  heen  at  any  summer 
resorl  when'  there  wassailing  without,  hearing  all  kinds 
of  discussions  as  to  I. he  hi'st,  types  of  hoats.  These  dis- 
cussions go  on,  too.  in  spite  of  the  fart,  that  the  local  wa- 
termen are  good  judges  of  the  needs  of  their  localities, 
anil  have,  as  a  rule,  adopted  the  kind  of  boat  best  suited 
lo  tin-  waters.  But  the  anut.eiir  boat,  sailer  likes  a  little 
variety,  and  he  is  hound  to  have  it.  A  good  many  active 
young  fellows  Mm!  the  rat-boat,  which  is  the  universal 
type  in  America,  too  simple  in  rig.  They  wish  til  have 
more  ropes  to  handle.  In  short,  they  desire  to  feel  that 
they  are  handling  a  vessel.  Now  this  is  all  very  well  in 
its  way.  but.  it.  is  really  not  the  best  way. 

If  you  have  to  do  all  the  sailing  yourself,  stick  to  a 
single  sail.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  manage,  and  its 
sheet  is  always  right  aft  beside  you,  so  that,  you  do  not 
have  to  leave  the  tiller  to  get  at  it.  The  fellow  who 
steers  the  boat  has  real  I  y  all  he  can  attend  to.  He  ought 
not  to  he  bothered  with  the  care  of  head  sheets,  even 
when  they  are  made  to  lead  all  the  way  aft.  Then  there 
is  th"  ma!t"r  of  running  alongside  of  wharves  and  land- 
ing floats  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  do  this  with  a  boat 
that  has  only  one  mast  stepped  right,  up  against  the  how 
than  with  one  that  has  a  bowsprit  or  a  head  stay  to  catch 
on  projecting  pieces  of  the  wharf,  and  maybe  in  a  fresh 
breeze  yet  you  into  trouble.  But  of  course  the  bov  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wants  to  handle  more  than 
one  sail  will  tell  me  that  he  has  heard  all  this  before,  and 
that  it  has  only  made  him  more  anxious  to  acquire  the 
skill  necessary  to  do  those  things  which  he  has  been  told 
are  dillieult. 

Of  course  the  jib  and  mainsa.il  boat  must  be  known  to 
any  boy  who  lives  near  the  water.  Hut  while  she  is  a 
capital  craft  for  racing  and  for  sailing  where  you  have 
plenty  of  room,  she  is  not  the  kind  of  a  boat  to  please  a 
boy  who  desires  to  have  something  a  little  out  of  the  com 
inoii.  1  should  say  that  the  simplest  way  to  yet  out  of 
the  rut  would  be  to  adopt  a  balance  lugsailr  This  sail 
has  a  yard  that  peaks  up  like  a  gall',  but  runs  a  little  for- 
ward of  the  mast.  The  boom  runs  forward  too,  so  that 
there  is  a  small  section  of  the  sail  ahead  of  the  mast. 
The  sail,  therefore,  lies  against  the  mast  on  one  tack  and 
away  from  it  on  the  other.  It  is  a  pretty  sail  to  look  at, 
and  is.  as  you  may  set.  quite  as  easy  to  handle  as  the 
mainsail  of  a  cat  boat.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  la  rye  boat, 
yoa  can  have  two  masts,  and  this  sort  of  riy  is  suitable 
for  boats  of  great  body  and  drauyht.  The  famous  boat- 
men of  I  leal,  Kiie'land,  use  luggers,  as  they  are  called,  in 
their  Irallic  among  the  numerous  ships  that  anchor  in 
the  |)owns,  a  stretch  of  open  water  on  the  ( 'ban  nel  coast 
lyiny  between  the  North  and  South  Forelands,  a  little  to 


the  east  of  I  >o\  er,  and  very  sliyhtly  protected  from  the 
i  seas  of  I  he  Channel  by  t  he  daiiycrous  shoal  known 
as  the  (loodwin  Sands.  The  water  is  general  ly  disturbed 
there  i>\  wind  and  tidal  currents,  but  the  ]>eal  lugger 
dashes  through  it  all  with  a  power  that  is  quite  sur 

prising. 

A  not  her  prel  ly  toy  in  the  way  of  a  boat  is  a  small  open 
craft  rej'jed  as  a  sloop,  and  perhaps  this  will  please  a  yood 
man\  boys  better  than  a  lugger,  because  it  is  purelv 
American.  I  once  saw  a  young  lady  amusing  herself,  on 
a  brec/y  afternoon,  by  saili ny  about  in  a  sixteen-foot  boat 
riyyed  in  this  fashion,  and  she  seemed  to  be  having  a 
thoroughly  yood  time.  ^>  on  must  make  one  concession 
to  the  si/,e  of  the  boat.  You  know  in  such  a  craft  you 

i hi  not  go  aloft  to  set  and  furl  the  topsail  as  you  would 

in  a  big  sloop.  Therefore  you  must  use  a  sprit-topsail  — 
that  is,  one  winch  has  a  liyht  spar  on  its  perpendicular 
side.  Your  topsail  sheet  must  lead  out  through  the  gaff 
end  and  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mast  again,  so  that  you 
can  fasten  the  outer  end  of  it  to  the  clew  of  the  topsail 
before  sending  the  canvas  aloft.  You  bend  the  halyard 
to  the  sprit,  and  hoist  the  sail  up.  Then  you  get  down 
the  lack  by  its  line  and  haul  out  on  the  sheet.  Thus  the 
sail  is  set.  On  such  a  little  boat  you  can  have  a  fore- 
staysail  and  a  jib,  and  1  have  seen  even  a  jib-topsail. 

For  waters  of  considerable  depth  and  breadth,  where 
the  wind  often  raises  a  "nasty  sea,"  it  is  better  to  have 
boats  of  considerable  power  and  sea-yoiny  qualities.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  procure  an  expensive  cutter, 
with  lead  keel  and  elaborate  riyying.  A  boy  who  has  not 
a  yreat  deal  of  money  to  spare  can  yet  a  yood  boat.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  famous  Uarneyat  sneak  box.  This 
boat  is  suitable  for  either  shallow  or  deep  water.  She  has 
no  depth  to  speak  of.  lml  she  is  broad  of  beam,  and  has, 
therefore,  a  hi  rye  amount  of  "initial  stability,"  as  it  is 
called.  Initial  stability  means  simply  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  a.  boat  to  slay  right  side  up  without  the  aid  of 
ballast,  and  this  tendency  is  always  larger  in  wide  boats 
than  in  narrow  ones.  The  racing-shell  of  the  oarsmen, 
for  instance,  has  hardly  any  initial  stability  at  all.  The 
sneak-box  has  a  spoon-shaped  bow,  and  this  causes  her  to 
skim  over  the  tops  of  the  waves  instead  of  cutting  through 
them.  She  makes  a  great  splashing  when  she  lias  the 
sea  against  her,  but  she  sails  like  a  ghost.  It  was  from 
this  peculiar  type  of  craft  that  the  celebrated  designer 
Mr.  Nat  Ilerresholt'  got  the  idea  of  the  remarkable  bow 
which  he  put.  on  the  U/oriin/n.  That  form  of  bow  became 
highly  popular,  and  most  of  the  racing-yachts  built  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Gloriaua  have  it,  or  a  modification 
of  it.  The  extremely  .shallow  tin-keel  yachts  like  thePi'Z- 
grini  are  simply  enlarged  sneak  boxes,  with  a  li.xed  cen- 
treboard of  much  depth  and  weight. 

The  dory  of  the  "down-east"  fishermen  is  a  splendid 
type  of  craft.  She  appears  at  first  trial  to  be  cranky,  but 
she  is  not.  She  will  heel  very  quickly,  but  she  will  only 
heel  till  she  lays  her  broad  rounded  side  on  the  water, 
and  there  she  will  slop.  As  a  sea  boat  she  is  hard  to  beat. 
She  will  ride  out.  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  and  many  a  fisher- 
man, who  has  been  picked  up  at  sea  miles  and  miles^away 
from  the  schooner  that  lost  him  in  a  fog,  owes  his  life  to 
the  fine  qualities  of  tins  little  boat,  A  dory  is,  perhaps. 
less  altraclive  in  appearance  than  some  other  craft,  but, 
among  boats,  as  among  people,  the  homely  are  often  the 
most  trustworthy.  Yet  a  dory  may  be  made  to  look  neat. 
Not  ten  minutes  ago,  as  I  sat  here  writing,  one  passed 
within  view  of  my  window.  She  was  painted  dark  green 
below  the  wafer  line,  and  above  a  quiet,  cream-color,  with 
a  red  stripe.  She  bad  a  neat  spritsail  and  jib  rig,  a  cen- 
•  loard,  and  a  pair  of  bright  oars.  I  am  sure  that  the 
young  man  who  owns  her  feels  quite  comfortable  when 
lie  sees  it  hardening  down  lo  windward  and  feels  the 
brec/e  coming  out  in  spiteful  pull's. 

For  a  two-masted   rig  with  plenty   of  sails   to   handle 
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and  boys  to  handle  tlii'in,  a  man of-war's  cutter  is  a  cap- 
ital boat.  These  culters  are  powerful  clinker-built  craft, 
about  thirty  feet  long.  They  are  keel  boats,  and  draw 
a  good  three  feet  of  water,  but  they  will  live  in  a  bard 
Sale,  and  have  room  for  twenty-live  persons  in  case  of 
need.  They  are  usually  provided  with  a  sliding-gunter 
rig  on  I  wo  masts.  This  rig  consists  of  a  triangular  sail 
bent  on  a  mast  which  is  in  two  pieces.  The  upper  piece 
is  held  to  the  lower  by  a  couple  of  rings,  and  is  raised  to 
its  place  by  a  halyard.  The  foremast  is  stepped,  so  that 
there  is  room  for  a  small  jib  extending-  as  far  forward  as 
the  stem.  Sometimes  a  bowsprit  is  used.  .  These  boats 
are  not  particularly  smart  at  going  to  windward,  though 
it  is  possible  to  get  there.  They  reach  finely,  and  run 
tolerably  well.  As  their  canvas  is  always  small  in  pro- 
portion to  their  power,  they  are  snug'  in  a  stiff  breeze, 
and  easily  managed.  But  of  all  the  larger-sized  small 
craft,  give  me  a  whale-boat.  Whether  she  was  turned 
out  in  New  Bedford  or  in  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  navy-yards, 
she  is  a  stanch  and  lively  craft.  The  fact  that  every 
one  of  our  men-of-war  is  provided  with  one  or  two  of 
them  shows  in  how  high  esteem  they  are  held.  A  rela- 
tive of  mine,  who  was  a  cadet  at  the  Naval  Academy 
when  Admiral  Luce  was  the  instructor  in  seamanship, 
-says  that  famous  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
"  Young  gentlemen,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  get  into  the 
whale-boat  if  you  can."  A  whale-boat  is  sharp  at  both 
ends,  and  is  a  beautiful  boat  to  look  at.  She  is  usually 
rigged  in  the  navy  in  the  same  way  as  a  cutter  is,  but  she 
is  always  a  much  better  sailer.  Having  a  centreboard, 
she  will  beat  a  cutter  all  hollow  at  going  to  windward, 
and  she  can  reach  and  run  admirably.  When  it  comes  to 
standing  stress  of  weather,  she  is  the  queen  of  open  boats. 
She  is  larger  than  dories  usually  are,  being  from  28  to  30 
feet  long,  and  she  was  specially  designed  for  the  heavy 
test  of  chasing  whales  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Properly 
handled,  she  will  come  home  all  right  out  of  a  storm 
that  would  try  the  qualities  of  a  ship.  And  in  a.  dead 
calm,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  out  the  oars,  she 
is  easy  to  row,  and  goes  through  the  water  speedily. 
Cutters  and  whale-boats  can  be  bought  at  reasonable 
prices.  I  have  an  interest  in  a  beautiful  New  Bedford 
whale-boat,  fitted  with  rudder,  sails,  oars,  rowlocks,  and 
cushions,  which  was  purchased  perfectly  new  for  $180. 
By  picking  up  the  different  articles  separately  and  at 
second  hand,  the  whole  outfit  might  be  bought  for  half 
that  amount. 


ANNIE   EJKAZER,  HEROINE. 

Annie  Frazer,  who  saved  her  father's  life  at  the 
J_  risk  of  her  own  last  month,  has  shown  that  heroism 
is  not  a  matter  of  years. 

Samuel  Frazer  is  a  miner.  His  home  is  in  the  little 
village  called  Hell  Gate,  not  far  from  Wilkesbarre,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  drew  his  month's  wages  on  Friday.  July 
lith.  Times  have  been  hard  at  the  coal  mines,  and  when 
Frazer  found  that  he  had  earned  twenty  days'  pay  he  was 
very  happy.  It  was  more  money  than  he  had  seen  at 
one  time  in  years.  He  could  not  stand  prosperity.  He 
drank  too  much  whiskey,  and  wandered  away  from  home 
early  next  morning.  Mrs.  Frazer  and  their  only  child, 
Annie,  who  is  only  eight  years  old.  set  out  to  look  for 
him.  They  walked  in  opposite  directions  along  the  track 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

The  child  found  her  father  fast  asleep  on  the  track. 
She  tried  to  arouse  him.  but  the  fumes  of  liquor  deadened 
his  senses,  and  he  lay  almost  unconscious.  Annie  knelt 
beside  the  man  and  begged  him  to  gel  up.  The  rails  be- 
gan to  vibrate.  A  train  was  coming.  The  man  lay  near 
a  curve  in  a  deep  cut  whose  high  embankments  hid  him 
from  view. 


"  Wake  up,  papa  '."  cried  Annie.  "  The  cars  are  coming  '. 
Wake  up !" 

But  the  drowsy  man  <>nl\  mumbled  incoherently. 
Annie  sobbed  as  she  tried  with  all  her  strength  to  lift  her 
father  out  of  danger.  She  could  do  nothing. 

How  could  she  stop  the  train?  The  end  of  a  red  ban 
danna  handkerchief  drooping  from  her  fathers  pocket 
gave  Annie  a  hint.  She  quickly  drew  out  the  handker- 
chief and  ran  down  the  railroad  track.  The  roar  of  the 
approaching  train  could  now  be  distinctly  heard.  The 
little  girl  fell  twice,  and  bruised  herself  on  the  rough 
road-bed.  But  she  struggled  on  to  the  end  of  the  cut. 
There  she  stood,  waving  the  red  handkerchief  and  crying. 
The  engineer  saw  the  signal,  and  he  stopped  the  train  so 
suddenly  that  many  passengers  were  thrown  from  their 
seats.  The  child  still  stood  between  the  rails  when  the 
locomotive  was  halted  in  front  of  her. 

Two  brakemen  shook  Frazer,  and  told  him  how  bis 
daughter  had  saved  his  life  by  putting  her  own  in  peril. 
The  shock  sobered  the  miner,  lit'  broke  down  and 
wept. 

The  passengers  cheered  Annie  as  her  father  carried  her 
away,  and  he  has  promised  his  wife  that  he  will  never 
drink  liquor  again. 


A    SECRET. 

BY   MARY  E    VANDYKE. 

SHALL  I  l>e  like  grandmamma   \\heu  I  am  old? 
Shall  I  wear  such  a  queer  little    hoiinet. — 
No  feathers,  no  posies,  but  just  a  plain   told 

With  a  little  white  edging  upon  it? 
Shall  I  sit  in  an  easy-chair  all   the  day  lung 
Wit.li  a  great  ball  of  wool  and  a  storking? 
Shall   I  tliiuk   it    quite  dreadful  for  folks  to  do   wrong, 
And  dirt  and  disorder  so  shocking'? 

Shall   I   wear  a  white  cap  full  of  dear  little  hows, 

And  a  row  of  white  curls  on   my   forehead? 
Shall  1  keep  my  face  clean,  and  take  care  of  my  clothes, 

And  never  be  snappish  and   horrid  ? 
Shall   1  think   that   the  Bihle's  the  nicest  of  hooka, 

And  remember  the  sermon  on  Sunday, 
And  not   think  how  stupid  the  minister  looks, 

Ami  wish  it  would  only  he  Monday? 

Just  wait  till  I  tell  you  what  grandma  once  said — 

I  hope  tliat  you  won't  tliiuk  me  crazy. 
It  happened  one  day  when  they  sent   me   to   hud 

For  being  ill-tempered  and  lazy. 
She  came  and  sat  by  me,  and  patted  my  hand, 

And  told  me,  "There's  no  use  iu  crying; 
It's  by  stumbling,  my  pet,  that  we  learn  how  to  stand, 

And   we  always  grow   better  by   trying." 

''Was  any  one  ever  so   wicked  as  me?" 

I  asked  her  between   my  sobbing. 
Then   grandmamma  laughed  just   as  hard  as  could  be, 

And  her  little  white  curls  went  bobbing. 
"Was  any  one  ever  so  naughty  as  you? 

I'm  sure  that  1   know  of  one  other." 
''Who  was  it?"  I  asked.     "Oh,  please  tell  me;  do." 

She  whispered,  "  Your  own  grandmother." 

Now  isn't  it  strange?     But  of  course  it  is  true. 

I  can  tell  you  just  one  thing  about  it — 
She'd  not  tell  a  story,  whatever  she'd  do. 

And  we'd  only   be  silly    to   doubt  it. 
But  of  course  I  feel  certain  yon   never  will  tell, 

For  how  perfectly  dreadful  'twould   lie 
To  have   people  know,  who  all  love  her  so   well, 

That  grandma  was  ever  like  me. 
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lld\V    AN    ARCTIC    PICNIC    WAS    INTERRUPTED. 


GRANDMA    AM)    PAUL  DISCUSS   THE   WAR. 

.1  \\T  KLL.  well,"  said  Grandma,  as  she  lm.lv  off  her  spectacles, 

>\       ••  1  see  China  and  Japan   have  gone  to  war.      It  '11   !«•  a 

very  funny  war:  won't  it,  1'anl  .'     Just  think  of  the  two  armies 

m. -ding,  und  tin-  Chinese  throwing  lire-crackers  at  the  Japuu- 
ese.  aud  tin-  Japanese  hurling  back  long  sharp-billed  birds  at 

till'  (  'h  ilicse 

••  lint  they  an-n't  lighting  that  way.  Grandma,"  answered 
rani.  •'Thry'vr  got  .nuns." 

"Impossible,"  returned  Grandma.  "You're  thinking  about 
sonit'thiug  else.  Fire-crackers  and  spear-birds,  and  maybe  a 
few  dragons  and  monsters  and  kites  and  crooked  swords,  aud 
the  smoke  of  joss-sticks  hanging  over  every  battle." 

"  But  how  could  folks  light  with  lire-crackers  and  birds?'1 
insisted  the  boy. 

"Oh  dear!  don't  ask  me, "said  Grandma.  "All  I  know  is 
thai  that  is  all  they've  .not.  1  should  think  fire-crackers  were 
dangerous  enough  for  any  sort  of  a  war,  and  as  for  t  he  Japanese 
birds,  thev  are  alwa\s  .so  sharp  and  lly  so  fast  that  I  am  sure, 
for  my  part,  that  I'd  hate  to  have  one  of  them  hit  me." 

"Where  did  yon  learn  about  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
Grandma  .'"  went  on  Paul. 

"Where,  to  be  sure!  Why,  there  isn'l  but  place  to  study 

'em:  on  Chinese'  tea-chests  and  Japanese  screens,  of  course.  It 
makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  a  regiment  armed  with  Japane.se 
birds,  tifteen  feet  long,  with  iron  necks  and  legs,  all  Hying  like 
arrows  over  trees  four  inches  ln^h." 

I'anl  laughed;  but  as  lie  had  been  studying  and  reading  a 

n 1  .leal  about  China  and  Japan  lately,  he  thought  it  his  duty 

to  set  his  grandmother  right,  and  bring-  her  ideas  up  to  date  if 

he  could.       So  he  said  : 

"Perhaps  things  have  changed  there.  I've  been  reading 
about  i  hose  ci.iiutrics  in  the.  cyclopaedias  and  some  oi  her  books, 
and-" 

"My  son."  broke  in  Grandma,  "  those  books  are  all  right  for 
\oung  readers  and  people  who  want  to  get  a  little  smattering 
of  knowledge  about  China  and  Japan.  Hut  what  do  you  sup- 
pose your  books  are  based  on  .'  Why,  on  t  he  original  documents, 
like  all  books  of  history.  Arid  what  are  the  original  documents 
in  this  case  ?  Tea-chests  and  screens,  to  be  sure.  It  is  just  as 
it  is  with  a  history  of  Ass\  ria  :  '/"»  get  it  in  a  cloth-bound  book, 
but  it  is  based  on  original  documents  in  the  form  of  brick  walls, 

st •  fences,  and  bronze  pillars  with  inscriptions  on  'cm.  When 

I  beca interested  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  history  I  went 

right  to  the  chests  and  screens,  I  tell  yon.  Dear  me!  how  the 
dragon  must  be  using  eels  for  bows,  and  shooting  fly-away  birds 
for  arrow  s !" 

"  Hut,  (iraudma,"  continued  Paul,  "1  just  read  in  a  newspaper 
thai  'Western  ideas  have  been  taking  linn  hold  on  both  coun- 
t  ri.-s  of  late.'  " 

"  '  Western  ideas!'  "  repeated  Grandma,  scornfully.  "  Perhaps 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  are  carrying  big  revolvers  and 
riding  bucking  broncos.  Think  of  a.  Mandarin  on  a  bronco! 
Just  imagine  the  Japanese  Emperor  trying  to  lasso  a  Chinese 
dragon." 


Paul  knew  very  well  that  Grandma  understood  what  he 
meant,  but  he  couldn't  give  up  the  idea  of  making  her  admit  it. 

-Hut  this  is  mi.inly  a  naval  war,  Grandma,  and  both  sides 
have  iron-dads  and  other  ships,  just  like  we  have,  or  the  Euro- 
pean nations  have.  A  good  many  of  the  o Hirers  are  Europeans, 
ami  tin-  vessels  steam  about  and  light  just  like — just  like — any- 
body. I've  seen  pictures  of  the  ships  iii  the  papers,"  added  Paul, 
as  a  final  "  clincher." 

"  The  newspapers  are  trying  to  impose  on  you,"  said  Grandma, 
just  as  stoutly  as  ever.  "The  Chinese  ami  Japanese  haven't  any- 
thing of  the  kind — nothing  but  junks,  with  rounded-tip  bows, 

HUe  ;l  \v leu  shoe,  which  set  on  top  of  the  water  and  skate 

about  on  it  like  a  toboggan.  And  they  have  crinkled  sails,  and 
every  night  the  men  take  the  sails  down,  and  starch  aud  flute 
them,  and  put,  'em  up  again  the  next  morning.  If  it's  a  naval 
war  it,  must  be  a  junk  war,  and  when  the  junks  run  into  each 
other  they  must  tip  over  and  roll  about  like  English  walnut 
shells  on  a  plate.  How  it  must  take,  the  starch  out  of  the  sails!" 

"  Now,  Grandma,"  said  Paul,  in  despair,  "  you  don't  believe  all 
of  this,  do  you  '!" 

••  Haven't  I  studied  the.  original  documents?"  she  asked. 

Then  Paul  went  away  into  the  library,  took  down  an  atlas, 
aud  lost  himself  in  the  wavy  lines  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 


THE  RED    SQUIRREL   AND    THE   BARBED- 
WIRE   FENCE 

BY  JOHN    PAUL   BOCOCK. 
A     LITTLE    red    squirrel    lived 

under  a  fence — 
An    old    rail  -  fence    at   the 

edge  of  a   wood  ; 
Hi'   took    a    deep    interest    ill 

current    events. 
Aud    sat     on     the    top    rail 


and      learned 
could. 


all      he 


The   farmer  was  wide-awake, 

likewise,  and  so 
One  day   in    the    papers   he 

read   of  barbed  wire, 
Aud    said    to    himself,  '•  That 
old  rail-fence    musl    no; 
I'll  have  it  chopped  up  into 
sticks  for   I  he   lire." 

The     little    red     squirrel     has 

moM'd    to    the   wood; 
At  being  a  hermit,  he  makes 

nreat    pretences. 
lie     wouldn't     learn     current 

e\  cuts,  if  he   could, 
lie's    down    on    newspapers 
and  barbed-wire,  fences. 
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AROUND   CAPE    HORN    IN    '49.' 

A  Trip  to  the  California  Gold  Fields. 


BY   FLAVEL   SCOTT  MINES. 


CHAPTER     I. 
OFF    FOR  THE    GOLD    FIELDS. 

TPHE  hawsers  at  the  bow  of  the  clipper-ship  Gray  Eagle 
_L  grew  tighter  and  tighter,  and  then  slowly  she  began 
to  move  down  the  river  in  tow  of  a  puffing  little  steamer. 
"Good-by!"  "good-luck!"  came  the  cries  of  friends 
and  relatives,  which  were  returned  by  those  on  board,  while 
the  crowds  of  curious  and  interested  citizens  who  lined 


the  Philadelphia  water-front  gave  cheer  after  cheer  as 
the  Gray  Eagle  passed  along.  It  was  only  shortly  after 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January, 
1849,  and  bitterly  cold;  but  notwithstanding  the  hour 
and  the  weather  immense  numbers  of  people  had  come 
down  to  watch  the  ship  start.  The  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  hardy  adventurers  were  solemn  and  tearful,  but 

*  The  incidents  and  events  of  this  narrative  are  gathered  from  the 
diai'V  of  a  vouns 
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t.|,(.  j,  rowd    ciinic  anil  -  •  lUl   of  Min- 

|?0   I  hem    llic    men  a  hoard    tin-  (•'nil/   /•,'•/?//'• 

CtS    »f   envy  and    admiral  ion        They     had    paid 

irivili  ling    I"  111'1  land  of  "•old, 

i  he\    might   win  a   fortune. 

I'lainh    excited  as  they    bung 

:iie  rails,  returning  th<-  cheers  and  greetings  as  they 
ong.     Two  boys,  of  about  nineteen  years  ol 

stood    near   the    bow,  waving  ami  .shouting  \\ilh    tlic    rest, 
lint   there  was  a   slight    suggest  ion   of   the  sorrow    of   part 
BCD    in  their    faces  as  they   turned    toward   each 
other. 

"Well,  Dick,"  laughed   one,  in    rather   a    forced   tone, 

"  we're   oil'  at    '• 

"  Wait  until  we  gel  to  sea  hct'orc  you  talk,"  ret  u  rued 
lln>  other.  "It  seems  like  years  since  we  tirst  thought 
of  eomg.  and  now  then'  are  days  and  nights  and  miles 
and  miles  of  water  licl'ore  us." 

News  Of  the  gold  (ields  had  penetrated  to  a  little  vil- 
ni  the  interior  of  lYmisy  Ivania  months  before,  and 
th,.  two  friends  \\lio  stood  upon  the.  deck  of  the  Gray 
/•.'</;//<•  had  heen  sei/.ed  with  a.  wild  desire  to  visit  the  dis- 
tant country  and  hecome  rich  men.  Dick  Sterling-  and 
Koli  (iray  were  strong  sturdy  hoys,  of  long  friendship, 
working  on  their  fathers'  farms,  and  when  they  heard 
the  stories  which  came  overland  and  around  the  waters 
of  the  earth,  they  had  talked  and  dreamed  together  of  the 
possibility  of  going  to  California.  They  feared  nothing. 
The  stories  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  were  wonder- 
ful and  dazzling.  They  suited  and  plotted  as  to  how 

they  might  reach  this  fabled  country  by  fair  means. 
Then  they  told  their  families,  and  after  bard  labor  and 
much  persuasion  had  obtained  their  parents'  consent  to 
leave  the  farms.  Some  little  money  was  in  the  county 
bank  belonging  to  each  of  the  hoys,  which  had  been  left 
to  them  by  a  mutual  relative — for  these  friends  were  dis- 
tant cousins.  Drawing  out  their  meagre  capital  and 
combining  it,  together  with  their  energies,  they  purchased 
an  outfit  and  obtained  their  passage.  Articles  of  partner- 
ship were  made  out,  and  about  seven  hundred  dollars 
formed  their  mutual  capital  with  which  to  start  upon  a 
new  life  in  a  strange  country.  But  the  two  regarded 
themselves  as  wealthy,  and  being  brave  of  heart  never 
doubted  the  succes's  of  the  venture  upon  which  they  were 
bound. 

Then  they  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Gray  E<tyh>  and 
passed  down  the  river,  leaving  the  city  behind  in  a  veil 
of  smoke  and  a  forest  of  masts. 

That  night  they  anchored  off  Bombay  Hook,  and  Rob, 
who  bad  been  over  the  ship  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
came  back  with  a  radiant  face. 

"  The  steward  says  we  are  to  have  four  meals  a  day." 
be  announced;  "breakfast  at  eight,  lunch  at  twelve,  din- 
ner ut  four,  and  a  supper  later." 

''  All  right,"  rejoined  Dick;  "but  wait  until  we  get  to 
sea  and  there  won't  be  so  much  anxiety  about  eating," 
and  he  smiled  dismally. 

It  was  the  Captain's  intention  to  sail  early  the  next 
morning,  but  some  of  the  passengers  had  gone  over  to  the 
steamer, anchored  close  at  band,  tospend  the  night,  and  be 
had  to  wait  for  them,  and  could  not  take  advantage  of 
the  wind  and  tide.  The  steamer  was  again  called  into 
service,  and  the  Gray  Eagle  was  towed  about  five  miles 
further,  when  she  cast  off  the  lines,  set  her  courses  and 
topsails,  and  started  out  for  herself.  But  the  wind  was 
very  light,  and  they  came  to  anchor  inside  the  breakwa- 
ter opposite  the  little  settlement,  of  Louislown. 

The  next  morning  the  hoys  went  on  deck  to  find  the 
sailors  busy  clearing  things  away  preparatory  to  setting 
sail.  But  the  wind  died  down  again  and  the  anchor  was 
not  raised.  All  day  long  they  lay  inactive,  while  the 
passengers  walked  up  and  down  grumbling  at  the  fate 
which  kept  them  twenty-four  hours  longer  from  digging 


the  precious  gold,  and  the  hoys  had  nothing  to  do  but. 
make  a  fc  VI  neu  acquaintances.  It  really  did  seem  in  the 
6  delays  that  they  never  would  get  oil',  and 
everybody  turned  in  early  feeling  highly  disgusted,  but. 
fortunately  they  wen;  tired  that  night,  and  slept,  well 

al seven    o'clock  the   next  morning,    which 

was  Sunday,  thev  heard   no  sound  save   the  ripple  of  the 
'ins'   tln>  side  of  thc>  .ship  and  the  hoarse  order* 
of  the  (  'aptain   from  ahove. 

"  Nou  u  e  ,-/)•<•  oil'."  cried  Rob;  "  I  don't  care  what  any- 
body says!"  And  dressing  hurriedly  the  two  friends  ran 
on  deck.  Sure  enough,  they  were  moving  along  with 
full  sails,  two  hours  out  from  their  anchorage.  The  boys 
looked  at  each  other  and  sighed  with  relief,  then  they 
smiled. 

Soon  after  this  the  pilot  left  the  ship,  and  under  a 
steady  wind  the  Gray  Kii(/l>'  howled  merrily  along.  The 
passengers  paced  up  and  down  the  deck,  their  eyes  afire 
and  cheeks  bla/.ing  with  excitement,  and  as  they  passed 
one  another  genial  smiles  broke  forth,  for  in  every  mind 
there  was  but  one  thought — OFF  TO  THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF 
CALIFORNIA — AND  WEALTH! 

As  the  ship  moved  on  the  cold  moderated  considerably, 
and  in  a  few  days,  after  they  were  in  the  Gulf-Stream,  it 
was  quite  comfortable  on  deck.  But  not  many  of  the 
passengers  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
They  had  reached  the  point  where  they  cared  for  nothing, 
and  regarded  the  gold  fields  simply  as  being  dry  and 
steady  land — something  far  more  desirable  at  the  time 
than  uncounted  wealth.  Dick  and  Rob  had  succumbed 
to  the  general  sea-sickness,  but  being  strong  and  healthy 
were  among  the  first  to  get  well,  and  generally  spent 
their  time  on  the  quarter-deck,  listening  to  the  wonderful 
stories  of  sailor-life  told  by  the  Captain  and  mate. 

There  were  two  "  first  tables"  on  the  ship,  one  in  each 
cabin,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  accommodating  thirty- 
live  passengers,  arid  leaving  two  over  to  eat  at  a  second 
table  with  the  mate.  The  men  having  recovered  sutli- 
ciently  to  interest  themselves  in  their  meals  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  food  they  received,  especially  those  who  ate 
in  the  lower  cabin,  where  Rob  and  Dick  were  quartered. 
The  Captain,  who  dined  in  the  upper  cabin,  where  it.  was 
claimed  that  the  best  was  served,  came  one  day  to  the 
other  hoard.  The  bean  soup  that  day  was  thin  and  the 
beans  not  half  cooked,  and  the  passengers  at  the  table 
chuckled  broadly  when  they  saw  the  Captain  about  to 
taste  the  mixture.  He  took  one  mouthful,  and  then,  dis- 
agreeably surprised, called  loudly  for  the  "Doctor."  This 
set  them  all  laughing,  as  every  one  supposed  the  Captain 
to  be  in  fun;  but  the  "Doctor"  turned  out  to  be  none 
other  than  the  cook,  who  came  in  trembling. 

"Look  here,"  demanded  the  Captain,  pointing  to  his 
plate,  "  what  do  you  call  this?" 

"  It's  soup,  sir,"  answered  the  cook,  in  quavering  tones ; 
"at  least,  it's  meant  for  soup,  sir,  but  my  copper  isn't 
large  enough  to  cook  right  for  all." 

"  Not  large  enough?"  cried  the  Captain.  "Didn't  I 
tell  you  before  we  sailed  that  you  must  get  one  large 
enough?  And  if  there  wasn't  one  in  Philadelphia,  that 
I'd  send  anywheres  in  the  United  States  for  it?" 

"  Y-yes,  sir, "  stammered  the  unfortunate  "Doctor"; 
"  but  it's  as  large  as  the  galley  will  hold." 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  Captain,  and  the  cook  went  out. 

"  I  think  be  does  his  best,  sir,"  explained  the  male,  who 
was  present;  "  he  was  up  all  last  night  dressing  a  pig  for 
dinner  to-day,  and  this  morning  about  three  o'clock  he 
keeled  right  over,  sound  asleep  from  fatigue." 

The  passengers  were  taken  aback  at  this  disclosure,  and 
met  on  deck  later,  when  both  cabins  agreed  to  dispense 
with  supper,  and  to  have  the  dinner  at  five  o'clock  in- 
stead of  three. 

"Now,"  said  Dick,  "maybe  we'll  get  better  things  to 
eat." 
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"But  I  doubt  it,"  returned  Rob,  "'cause  I've  seen  the 
kitchen — or  galley,  to  be  nautical.  There's  a  space  about 
three  feet  by  five  to  move  about  in,  and  there  the  pots, 
pans,  and  kettles  are.  One  side  is  devoted  to  the  chick- 
en-coops and  the  other  to  the  pigsty.  The  stove  is  an 
ordinary  cooking-stove,  and  only  one-half  of  it  will  work 
at  a  time — and  altogether  it's  the  biggest  mess  in  the 
smallest  place  I  ever  saw.  It's  a  wonder  we  ever  get 
anything  to  eat ;  and  that  poor  cook  has  certainly  a  hard 
time  of  it. 

"So  he  must,"  returned  Dick;  "and  perhaps  the  rest 
won't  grumble  so  much  now  that  they've  learned  about 
it.  Whew  !  I  wonder  what  it  '11  be  when  a  storm  comes  ? 
Not  a  very  cheerful  outlook  for  the  next  three  months!" 

The  Gray  Eagle  went  ahead  bravely  for  a  full  week, 
and  then  suddenly  the  winds  died  out  and  left  her  drift- 
ing lazily  in  a  flat  calm  with  flapping  sails.  The  passen- 
gers tried  fishing  for  a  while,  but  not  a  nibble  was  to  be 
had,  and  for  forty-eight  hours  the  ship  scarcely  moved. 

"Pshaw,"  cried  Dick,  one  evening,  impatiently  pacing 
the  deck,  "we'll  never  get  to  San  Francisco  at  this 
rate !" 

"Never  get  anywheres,"  returned  Rob.  "But  there's 
one  compensation:  when  it's  calm  the  'Doctor'  cer- 
tainly does  better,  and  roast  duck,  with  pork  and  beans, 
and  apple-pie  for  dessert,  such  as  we  had  to-day,  do  a 
great  deal  toward  making  us  comfortable." 

"Yes,"  assented  Dick,  "but  I'd  rather  be  moving." 

The  lapping  of  the  waves  and  the  roll  of  the  ship  be- 
gan to  grow  intolerable;  but  a  day  later  the  barometer 
went  down,  and  the  Captain  promised  a  storm,  which  was 
hailed  with  glee.  The  next  morning1  the  ship  was  flying 
ahead  under  full  spread  of  canvas,  and  the  passengers 
hurried  on  deck,  and  executed  a  regular  war-dance  in 
their  excitement  and  delight  at  once  more  getting  under 
way. 

At  eight  o'clock,  however,  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
northeast  and  freshened  to  a  gale.  Rain  fell  steadily, 
and  the  crew  were  ordered  on  deck.  The  Captain  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  above  all  things.  He  jumped  about  without 
his  hat,  and  roared  his  orders.  All  sail  was  taken  in 
except  the  foresail,  mainsail,  and  mizzen.  The  topsails 
were  close-reefed,  and  the  Gray  Eagle  plunged  her  bow 
into  the  rolling  waves  with  apparent  delight. 

"Ho,  there,  you  lazy  dodgers!"  sang  out  the  Captain 
as  the  crew  crept  up  the  rigging.  "Hurry  up!  Never 
mind  counting  the  rattles.  /  know  how  many  there  are. 
In  with  that  royal !  Does  it  take  fourteen  men  to  do  the 
work  of  three?  Ho,  there,  men!  Easy!  easy!" 

Dick  and  Rob  crept  on  deck  to  watch  the  scene,  and 
as  the  crew  went  forward  to  man  the  forerigging,  the 
Captain  brought  out.  his  trumpet,  and  his  voice  could  be 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  storm,  the  Happing  of  the 
sails,  and  the  "Ho!  heave  ho!"  of  the  sailors  as  they 
worked.  Betweentimes  the  Captain  stood  near  the  bow 
in  the  attitude  of  a  Roman  charioteer,  and  pretended  to 
hold  the  reins  and  drive  the  ship  along,  crying.  "  Whoa, 
Betty!  Whoa!" 

When  finally  the  sails  were  taken  in,  and  all  ready  to 
drive  with  the  gale,  the  boys  tumbled  below  again — and 
a  tumble  it  literally  was.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
passengers  were  waiting  for  breakfast. 

"H-hungry?"  chattered  Rob,  as  he  reached  the  cabin 
and  grabbed  the  nearest  thing  at  hand  to  keep  from  falling. 

"  N-not  very."  returned  Dick,  making  a  wild  dive 
across  as  the  vessel  gave  a  lurch,  and  bringing  up  against 
one  of  the  hungry  men. 

"  Here  it  is,"  was  the  shout  as  the  steward  pitched  into 
the  cabin  at  half  past  ten,  and  all  made  a  rush  for  the 
table.  But  there  was  a  sudden  howl  of  disappointment 
— there  were  only  two  small  dishes  of  mush,  barely 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  men.  A  wild  cry  of  indigna- 
tion went  up  for  the  Captain,  and  the  steward  fled. 


Presently  the   Captain  put   his  head   in    the    cabin,   the 
water  streaming  from  his  head  and  clothes. 

"What's  the  use  of  grumbling  about  breakfast?"  he 
roared.  "If  this  here  wind  freshens  right  along  as  it's 
been  doing,  we  may  all  be  supper  for  the  fishes  before 
night."  And  with  these  words  of  encouragement  he  dis- 
appeared. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


WATER   AND   FLOWERS   FOR  THE  POOR. 

BY  ALBERT  LEE. 

•'  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  niifs,  :i  nip 
of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verilv  1  sav  unto  you,  lie 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

TT7IIAT  would  you  do  if  you  were  down-town,  or  in 
T  T  some  part  of  the  city  distant  from  your  home, 
and  were  very  thirsty  and  wanted  a  drink  of  water? 
Would  you  know  where  to  go  to  get  one?  If  you  were 
in  a  park  you  might  possibly  find  a  fountain  near  by,  but 
if  you  were  in  the  hot  and  dusty  and  crowded  streets  of 
the  city,  where  would  you  go?  You  would  probably  seek 
out  the  nearest  drug-store  or  confectionery  shop,  and  get 
a  glass  of  soda-water  or  a  glass  of  Vichy.  You  would 
have  to  pay  for  this,  because  you  would  not  feel  like 
going  into  a  place  where  they  sell  things  to  drink,  and 
ask  them  to  give  you  a  glass  of  water.  So  you  see  it  is 
really  quite  difficult  in  this  city  to  get  a  glass  of  water. 
But  how  about  the  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  the  poor  men 
and  women  who  want  to  quench  their  thirst?  They  can- 
not afford  to  spend  what  little  money  they  have  for  soda- 
uater.  But  must  they  then  go  thirsty? 

There  is  an  organization  in  this  city  called  the  Moder- 
ation Society,  which  has  tried  and  is  still  trying  to  answer 
this  question,  and  to  see  that  all  those  who  are  thirsty 
may  have  pure  cool  water  to  drink.  But  in  a  big  city 
like  this,  where  there  are  almost  2,000,000  people,  this 
is  a  very  difficult  task  to  accomplish,  and  it  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  post-office,  where  the  cable- 
cars^rush  madly  round  the  curve,  with  their  bells  clang- 
ing as  if  the  whole  neighborhood  were  on  fire,  there 
stands  a  large  green  box  with  a  colored  awning  spread 
over  it,  and  many  tin  cups  fastened  to  it  by  means  of 
small  chains.  This  green  box  was  placed  there  many 
years  ago  by  the  Moderation  Society,  and  it  is  kept  filled 
with  ice-water  every  day  during  the  hot  weather.  From 
2000  to  4000  pounds  of  ice  are  put  into  that  tank  every 
day  during  summer,  and  any  one  who  is  thirsty  may  drink 
all  he  wishes  without  paying  a  cent  for  the  refreshment. 
This  generous  gift  of  pure  water  is  well  appreciated,  too, 
by  the  ragged  little  newsboys  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and 
by  the  tired  conductors  and  gripmen  of  the  hurrying 
street-cars,  and  by  all  those  who  pass  that  way  on  torrid 
days  with  parched  throats,  and  no  money  to  spend  to 
quench  their  thirst.  It  is  asserted  that  this  tank  fur- 
nished drink  to  30,000  people  on  one  of  the  hot  days  of 
last  month;  and  if  that  tank  had  not  been  there,  think 
how  many  of  that  number  would  have  gone  dry,  or  else 
would  have  drunk  beer  or  ale  in  the  neighboring  saloons. 
The  money  spent  by  working  men  on  beer  and  ale,  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  ice-water,  would  be  sufficient  to 
place  fountains  at  almost  every  street  corner  in  town. 

There  are  fountains  in  other  parts  of  the  city  that  were 
built  by  this  Society,  but  in  addition  to  these  they  have 
moving  ice- water  tanks  which  the}' call  "  perambulators." 
The  perambulator  is  a  great  big  box  on  wheels,  with  a 
gayly  covered  awning  over  it,  just  like  the  tank  near  the 
post-office.  There  are  faucets  on  the  rear  end,  and  tin 
cups  to  drink  from.  Two  strong  horses  are  hitched  to  this 
peculiar-looking  wagon,  and  they  drag  it  all  over  town. 
In  the  busy  hours  of  the  afternoon  the  perambulator 
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visit-  tin'  down  town  districts-  l!n>;id\v;iy.  Wall  Street, 
Broad  Street,  and  the  Battery.  It  makes  frequent  stops,  and 
t  IK-  l.i  isi  ii  ess  men.  hurrying  along  the  sidewalks,  the  clerks, 
the  messenger-boys,  the  truck-drivers,  and  I  lie  laborers  in 
the  Streets  gather  aboul  it,  and  keep  the  tin  cups  jine-li no- 
on the  chains  until  the  driver  feels  he  must  drive  au  ay  to 
give  people  in  other  parts  of  tin-  town  a  chance  too.  At 
tiie  Gallery  the  little  hoys  and  girls  that  arc  playing 
id  where  they  must  keep  oil'  the  grass  rusli  noisily 
up  to  the  ice-water  waiT"U,  and  till  their  little  hollies  SO 
of  tiie  cool  liquid,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  don't  soon 
require  the  attention  of  a  doctor.  The  mothers,  who 
have  liccn  sitting  on  the  sea-wall  with  their  babies,  so  thai 

the  little  ones  might  get  the  henelil  of  the  fresh  salt  air 
from  the  ocean,  come  slowly  up  to  the  wagon,  and  after 
the  boisterous  urchins  have  finished,  they  hold  a  cold  tin 
cup  to  the  babies'  lips,  and  the  little  ones  crow  with  glee 
at  the  treat. 

At  night  the  perambulator  is  again  well  stocked  with 
ice,  and  the  journey  is  made  through  the  tenement  dis- 
trict— Mulberry  Bend  and  Cherry  Hill,  and  sometimes 
Chinatown.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  how  greedily  the  women 
and  children,  and  frequently  the  men  too,  rush  toward 
the  ice-water  wagon  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  sight,  and 
grasp  for  the  tin  cups.  Frequently  the  thrifty  ones  get 
pitchers  and  cans,  and  fill  these  with  the  free  cold  water, 
and  take  this  store  up  into  the  hot  rooms  above,  where 
perhaps  a  sick  mother  or  an  invalid  father  is  lying  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Moderation  Society's  charity.  It 
is  strange,  too,  how  rapidly  the  news  of  the  perambula- 
tor's arrival  in  the  neighborhood  spreads  through  all  the 
adjoining  streets.  Then  the  boys  and  the  little  girls, 
many  of  them  struggling  along  with  infant  brothers  or 
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in  ,  heir  arms,  come  scurrying  along  as  fast  as  they 
can,  like  a  swarm  of  rats  pouring  out  of  the  black  tene- 
ments. The  clai •  rises,  and  shouts  of  joy  are  min- 

Ihe    despairing   yells    of   those  who  can't  get 
near    enough,  and    fear   the    wagon   will    go    before   they 

drunk. 

Not  until  all  the  ice  has  melted  does  the  voyage  of  the 
perambulator  end,  but  by  that  time  it  is  often  past  mid- 
night, many  miles  bave  been  travelled,  and  thousands  of 
thirsty  ones  have  been  helped  toward  comfort. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  cheer  that  the  Moderation 
Society  holds  out  to  the  children  of  the  tenements.  If 
win  v.ant  to  see  for  yourself  how  the  young  ones  appre- 
ciate it.  n'o  down  into  Paradise  Park  some  Saturday  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock,  and  take  in  the  scene.  Paradise 
Park  is  a  little  corner  of  sward  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
tenement  district,  in  what  some  ill-informed  people  call 
"the  slums."  This  lo.-ali 
t  v  used  to  be  known  as 
one  of  the  worst  parts  of 
New  York,  and  was  called 
Five  Points.  But  now  it 
i-  a  park  —  ironically 
named  Paradise,  it  seems 
to  me — surrounded  by  tall 
factories  and  a  couple  of 
mission  buildings.  But 
the  live  streets  that  branch 
out  of  it  plough  through 
the  very  centre  of  the  re- 
gion of  double  decked  ten-  A  TENEMENT  TREASTRE. 
ement-houses.  There  are 

thousands  of  children  here,  and  all  they  have  seen  since 
they  came  into  being  are  the  dull  red  walls  of  the  houses 
and  the  smoky  streak  of  sky  overhead.  Green  fields  and 
growing  (lowers  are  strangers  to  them.  These  are  things 
that  they  have  heard  of,  perhaps,  from  some  fortunate 
newsboy  who  got  away  for  a  week  in  the  country  on  the 
Fresh-Air  Fund.  But  the  Paradise  Park  children  don't 
believe  much  in  the  truth  of  the  newsboys'  stories  of 
flowing  streams  and  broad  meadows,  with  no  houses 
around  to  shut  out  the  air  and  the  wind  from  heaven. 
And  so  when  they  first  saw  the  people  of  the  Moderation 
Society  come  down  there  with  a  wagon  heaped  up  full  of 
wild  flowers  fresh  from  the  country,  the  eyes  of  these 
unfortunate  little  barbarians  opened  up  very  wide,  and 
for  a  few  moments  they  lost  their  usual  metropolitan 
composure.  Then  one  little  fellow,  too  old  to  be  carried 
by  his  sister,  too  young  to  sell  papers,  exclaimed: 

"  Gee,  look  at  de  flowers!  Where's 
de  funeral  going  to  be,  mister?" 

Poor  children,  that  is  about  the  only 
use  they  ever  see  flowers  put  to!  The 
wagon  was  drawn  up  at  the  curb,  and 
the  boxes,  bursting  with  blossoms, 
were  deposited  inside  the  railing  of  the 
Land  stand.  The  ladies  who  had  gone 
down  there  to  distribute  the  flowers  got 
behind  the  railing  too,  and  gazed  at 
the  horde  of  children  that  had  appar- 
ently sprung  up  out  of  the  ground. 
The  fact  that  the  flowers  were  to  be 
given  away  for  nothing  to  any  who 
wished  for  them  was  known  in  no  time, 
and  then  pandemonium  was  let  loose. 
"  Gimme  one,  mister." 
"  Kin  I  have  a  red  one?" 
"Please,  me  mother's  sick,  kin  I 
have  two?" 

Such,  and  many  others  like  them, 
were  (he  shouts  that  greeted  the  first 
handful  of  flowers  that  was  lifted  from 
the  wagon.  The  eagerness  of  the  young- 
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ones  was  so  great  that  not  more  than  half  the  packages  had 
been  transferred  to  the  stand  before  there  was  such  a  tu- 
mult that  the  willing  workers  could  do  nothing.  Two  big 
policeman  came  along,  and  tried  to  persuade  everybody 
that  if  they  would  only  wait,  there  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  all.  No  one  listened  or  paid  any  attention  to  the 
officers.  Great  waves  of  eager  childish  countenances 
surged  up  against  the  band  stand  and  the  wagon,  and 
burst  into  a  spray  of  grimy  little  hands  grasping  for 
flowers.  The  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  struggled  franti- 
cally for  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  fray.  It  was 
such  a  scene  as  none  of  the  givers  had  ever  witnessed 
before.  At  last,  in  pure  self-defence,  the  ladies  began  to 
throw  handfuls  of  flowers  over  the  children's  heads  and 
into  the  crowd,  and  then  there  followed  a  regular  scram- 
ble for  possession.  After  a  while,  however,  a  semblance 
of  order  was  restored,  and  then  the  weakest  in  the  throng, 
the  little  boys  on  crutches  and  the  girls  with  infants  in 
their  arms,  managed  to  get  near  the  stand  and  to  secure 
some  blossoms.  Women  came  out  of  the  houses  near  by 
with  baskets  and  glasses,  and  accepted  long -stemmed 
Mowers  to  take  back  into  their  dark  rooms  with  them. 
Some  rough  men,  too,  stopped,  and  on  being  presented 
with  a  rose  or  a  daisy,  pulled  off  their  hats  in  an  awkward 
way,  and  placed  the  gift  in  their  button-holes.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  first  kindness  that  had  ever  come  to  their  lot. 
One  little  girl  who  had  secured  a  bunch  of  forget-me- 
nots  went  to  a  secluded  doorway  and  spread  her  treasures 
out  on  her  lap.  She  counted  them,  and  smelled  of  each 
one  separately,  as  if  to  see  that  every  blossom  was  veal. 
Then  she  carefully  made  a  bouquet,  and  held  it  out  ad- 
miringly at  arm's-lengih.  She  tucked  it  in  the  bosom  of 


her  ragged  pinafore,  and  with  one  more  glance  at  her  new 
ornament  she  started  off  happily  down  the  street.  An- 
other child  of  some  six  or  seven  years  got  a  large  yellow 
sun-flower.  If  it  had  been  made  of  solid  gold  she  could 
not  have  been  more  pleased  witli  it.  Under  the  shade  of 
a  scraggly  tree  she  peered  longingly  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  bud,  as  if  she  was  yearning  to  read  on  its  face  the 
story  of  the  farms  and  fields  and  of  the  bright  sunlight 
of  that  great  unknown  land  beyond  the  house-tops. 

The  boys  displayed  their  appreciation  in  quite  another 
manner.  They  shouted  and  howled  and  danced  about 
and  waved  their  possessions  on  high.  The  boy  that 
had  the  biggest  flower  was  the  proudest,  and  he  tried  to 
make  his  companions  feel  his  importance. 

"Aw,  yours  is  no  good, "said  one  barefooted  urchin  to 
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illei    like  :i  d.pi-g.     See  mine;  it's 

iMn'  what   (Icy    washes  dollies 


G  '  red     llie    oilier.   "  yOUl'S  'ain't     got     no 

In    some   cases   when    one    hoy    persuaded    his    neighbor 

.',     :  ,     were  actually  the  best,  ihei-e  was  a  tussle 

on    tin-  part   of  the  seemingly  slighted   one    In  o-el    Ins  just 
And  while  the  eomhatants   were  settling  tin-  mat- 
tei-  some  \vilv  liltle  girl  (licked  up  the  ohjeets   of  conl.ro- 
i !  d  esca iied 

'I'hat    was  the  tirst   day  of  disl  ribnt  ion        Since  then    the 

the  Societj   have  gone  do\\n  to  Paradise   Park 

Saturdaj  during  the  summer  months,  and  have 
yivcn  away  thousands  upon  thousands  of  llowei-s.  The 
cliililren  whole  lower  part  of  the  city  have 

heard  of  the  atl'air.  and  I  he\  gather  in  full  force  at  Five 
I' i,  1 rs  before  it  is  time  for  Ihe  (lower  wagon  to 

ive. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  people  that  these  urchins, 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  squalor  and  misery,  should 
have  any  love  in  their  hearts  for  the  heautiful  or  for 

nature.  But  they  have,  decidedly.  \\V  all  of  us  want 
what,  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  these 
children  welcome  with  open  hearls  and  joyful  shouts  the 
advent  of  these  sweet-scented  messengers  from  the  regions 
they  know  not  of. 

Many  of  the  little  girls  take  a  pride  in  the  gifts  they 
gel  and  place  their  hlossoms  in  hollies  or  jars,  caring  for 
them  with  the  utmost  all'ection  and  solicitude,  thus  draw- 
ing out  over  many  days  the  pleasure  that  might  have 
lasted  them  but  for  one.  Truly  they  are  performing  a 
good  deed  who  are  giving  the  flowers  to  the  little  city- 
bound  children. 

A  SMALL   BOY'S   MORNING. 

FIKST  I   thought   IM  dig  u  well, 
And  so  1  took  my  sp;ule, 
And  underneath   the  apple-tree 

A  deep  round  hole  1   made. 
But   though    1    worked   like   anything 

Till  I   was  stilt'  and   lame, 
I   found  I  couldn't,  have  a  well, 
Because  uo  water  came. 

Then  I  spied  a  little  bird; 

It  lay  there   just   .-is  dead! 
And  so,  without    another  word, 

I  dug  a  grave  instead. 
I  jiiit  poor  birdie  in  a   box. 

And  hid  it  in  the  ground. 
And   heaped   the  dirt    nlioM-   it    close. 

And  planted  llo\\eis  round. 

Bird-funerals  are  lots  of  fun — 

Of  course.  ihe\'re  very  sad! 
\Vheu  I  had  covered  up  the  bird 

An  appetite   1    had. 
1   ate  a  plan    ol   »] ugerbread, 

Some   liread-and-hnttcr,  too, 
And  then  ]   hurried   out    to   liud 

Some  other  things  to  do. 


THE    STORY    OF    BABETTE.* 

BY    RUTH    MeKXERY    STUART. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

4  FTER  running  three  or  four  squares,  the  old  woman 
.i  \  Clipped  and  fell.  For  a  few  moments,  as  she  lay 
in  the  wet  and  darkness,  her  head  seemed  to  swim  round 
and  round,  and  she  lost  all  consciousness;  but  presently, 
perhaps,  the  pattering  rain  in  her  face  restored  her  senses, 
for  she  raised  herself  and  looked  around— as  one  waking 
*  Begun  in  HAKPEK'S  YOUNQ  PEOPLE  No.  768. 


ieep     still  half  da/ed.     There  was  not  a  familiar  ob- 

i  si'jhl.      She  was  lost.      She  thought,  of  the  Indian 

doctressas  still  a  possible  refuge  for  herself;    but  in  which 

a  in  to  turn  to  lind  her  now  she  could  not  tell.  Sin  \ 
ermLr.  she  finally  staggered  loher  feet,  only  to  fall  again; 
and  as  siie  iried.  leaning1  forward  on  her  hands,  to  steady 
herself  for  another  ell'ort,  the  banquette  around  her 
seemed  to  rise  and  fall,  like  a  ship  at  sea.  For  some  mo- 
ments she  lay  still,  sick  at  heart  and  terror-stricken. 

It  was  still  raining,  though  not  so  heavily,  and  Ih rough 
the  misty  darkness  she  fancied  that  site  could  descry  a 
dark  object  ahead.  It  might  mean  shelter.  While  she 
peered  eagerly  forward,  trying  to  see  more  clearly,  the 
clank  of  a  policeman's  club  sounded,  evidently  mar  at 
hand  Pulling  herself  together  now  by  a  great  ell'ort 
she  crept  forward  on  all -fours,  and  soon  found  herself 
safely  under  shelter.  What  it  was  she  could  not  tell — 
did  not  care.  And  here  she  slept.  Or  did  she  sleep? 
Her  poor  old  brain  uas  in  a  whirl — her  body  tired,  tired. 

The  events  of  the  day  were  enough  to  exhaust  her; 
those  of  the  past  hour  nearly  drove  her  frantic.  How 
had  she  gotten  into  the  doctor's  gate?  If  she  had  been 
forced  to  say,  she  would  probably  have  declared  that  she 
had  been  thundered  into  it.  She  had  no  impression  of 
hands  having  touched  her.  The  result  of  it  all,  however, 
was  in  many  ways  a  relief.  If  only  the  people  had  not 
seen  her! 

She  had  long  ago  given  up  all  hope  of  claiming  the 
reward,  and  had  often  thought,  before  the  family  went 
away,  of  slipping  the  child  into  her  father's  gate  some 
night.  Her  only  fear  was  that  some  time — somewhere — 
she  might  possibly  meet  her.  Babette  would  recognize 
her.  She  was  afraid  to  risk  it.  Now  the  matter  was 
settled.  She  was  sorry  to  think  the  child  would  die,  and 
never  get  back  to  her  people.  And  yet,  looking  at  it  in 
another  way,  she  almost  hoped  she  might  die.  No  one 
would  suspect  who  she  was.  There  would  be  one  wit- 
ness less  against  her. 

So  one  crime  leads  to  another!  When  she  was  voting 
the  gypsy  made  up  silly  fortunes,  and  told  them  as  true 
to  credulous  people  for  money.  She  formed  the  habit  of 
untruth.  Thus  the  terrible  crime  of  stealing  a  child  for 
the  sake  of  money  became  possible.  And  now— oh,  the 
horror  of  it ,!— she  hoped  the  siclc  child  would  die!  Mur- 
derous wish!  And  yet  the  old  woman  was  not  in  heart 
a  murderer.  If  she  had  had  Babette  at  the  moment  she 
was  wishing  she  would  die,  she  would  have  done  all  in 
her  power  to  make  her  well.  She  was  only  a  coward — a 
coward  because  of  her  guilty  conscience.  It  is  easy  for 
a  coward  to  become  a  criminal,  simply  because  of  his 
cowardice. 

The  old  gypsy  was  even  fond  of  sweet,  gentle,  loyal 
little  Babette;  and  yet,  because  she  feared  the  time  might 
come  when  P.ahelte  should  point  to  her  and  say,  "She  is 
the  old  woman  that  carried  me  away  and  brought  me 
back,"  she  wished  for  her  death. 

If  the  gypsy  slept  during  this  night — this  horrible, 
lonely,  dark  night!— one  would  not  like  to  answer  for  her 
dreams;  and  yet,  thinking  of  all  the  trials  of  her  poor 
misguided  life,  one  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  her.'and 
hoping  that,  for  this  night  at  least,  she  may  be  aide  to 
forget,  or  to  dream  of  the  early  days  of  her  own  life  be- 
fore she  turned  her  feet  into  crooked  paths. 
^  At  dawn  next  morning  she  arose  from  her  hiding-place. 
The  habit  of  early  rising  was  one  of  a  lifetime,  and  there 
was  something  in  daylight  that  seemed  to  open  her  eyes. 
She  was  stiff  and  sore.  Her  shoulders  and  arms  ached, 
and  she  coughed.  She  had  slept  from  sheer  exhaustion; 
but  now,  awake  again,  the  events  of  last  night  were  clear 
enough.  Her  first  thought  was  that  Noute  would  be 
looking  for  her.  She  must  get  back  to  the  boat.  Of 
course  she  had  no  suspicion  of  Noute's  having  followed 
her. 
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Forcing  herself  out  of  lier  cramped  position,  she  stepped 
out  of  her  nook  ami  begun  rubbing  her  arms  and  stamp- 
ing her  feet,  trying  to  overcome  the  stiffness  of  her  limbs. 
Then,  taking  off  her  shawl,  she  proceeded  to  shake  it, 
when  a  noise  quite  near  startled  her.  She  looked  up. 
Standing  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  away 
from  her,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  waking  up,  was  Noute ! 
He  had  spent  the  night  at  the  other  end  of  the  show-case. 
The  recognition  was  mutual,  and  yet,  after  each  had 
dropped — as  if  shot — back  into  his  and  her  corner,  both 
began  to  hope  they  had  not  been  recognized.  Indeed,  the 
old  woman  was  so  filled  with  consternation  at  this  un- 
expected sight  of  Noute,  that  she  began  presently  to  doubt 
her  own  eyes,  and  to  think  she  had  seen  a  vision. 

There  was  indeed  something  uncanny  in  the  sudden 
appearance  of  his  grotesque  figure,  dimly  seen  in  the 
half-light  of  a  foggy  New  Orleans  morning.  They  both 
sat  still  for  some  time  fearing  to  move,  and  then  they 
seemed  anxious  to  reassure  themselves,  and  a  moment  later 
began  peeping  cautiously  around  the  show-case.  And  a 
very  funny  game  of  bopeep  it  was — between  a  haggard, 
superstitions  old  woman,  looking  for  a  ghost,  and  poor, 
weak-minded,  blinking  Noute,  now  anxious  only  to  get 
away. 

Growing  restless,  he  happened  to  glance  upward.  Just 
above  his  head  was  an  opening — the  deep  window  from 
which  the  show-case  had  been  removed.  It  took  less 
time  for  him  to  spring  into  this,  and  to  rush  through  the 
old  building,  making  his  escape  through  a  door  opening 
on  another  street,  than  is  required  in  the  telling. 

Once  safely  out  of  sight,  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran 
until  he  was  within  sight  of  the  bayou,  when  he  proceeded 
leisurely  to  the  boat.  The  gypsy  continued  the  bopeep 
game  at  her  end  of  the  show-case  for  some  time  alone, 
venturing  farther  forward  from  time  to  time,  until  she 
suddenly  realized  that  there  was  no  one  there.  Then, 
more  frightened  than  ever,  she  pulled  herself  up,  and, 
limping  across,  made  a  careful  examination. 

Not  the  slightest  sign  was  there  of  any  one's  presence. 
She  didn't  even  notice  the  dark  opening  above,  or  think 
of  the  possibility  of  Noute's  escape.  Shaking  her  head 
sadly  and  wondering,  she  hobbled  away;  and  when,  an 
hour  later,  she  reached  the  boat  and  saw  Noute  lying  ap- 
parently asleep,  she  felt  that  something  awful  was  going 
to  happen.  Here  was  Noute,  just  where  she  had  left 
him.  She  had  surely  seen  a  ghost.  As  she  stepped  into 
the  boat  Noute  poked  his  head  from  under  the  sail, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  yawned,  with  a  finished  hypocrisy 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  brighter  mind. 

When  the  colored  woman  Clarisse  had  waited  for 
some  moments  in  the  hall  at  the  Bondurantes',  and  the 
gypsy  did  not  come  back,  she  stepped  out  on  the  porch 
to  look  for  her.  Finding  that  she  had  gone,  the  old 
n egress  was  much  startled,  and  when  she  went  in  she 
locked  the  door. 

Reluctant  to  believe  the  truth,  the  old  doctor  came 
himself,  bringing  a  candle,  and  searched  the  porch  and 
the  vard  below,  fearing  she  might  have  fallen.  And 
when  he  went  in  he,  too,  locked  the  door  and  felt  un- 
comfortable. 

The  mystery  surrounding  her  lent  a  new  interest  to 
the  sick  child,  and  during  all  that  night,  and  for  clays 
and  weeks  afterwards,  while  her  life  hung  oil  a  slender 
thread,  she  was  kindly  nursed  and  tended. 

Notwithstanding  its  polished  floors,  its  frescoed  ceilings, 
and  tapestried  chambers,  the  handsome  Bondurante  home 
had  for  years  been  a  house  of  mourning,  and  the  solemn 
stillness  that  reigned  throughout  its  parlors,  halls,  and 
galleries  bore  silent  witness  to  the  sorrow  that  had  en- 
tered it  nearly  twenty  years  before. 

Then,  in  the  autumn  of  1853 — that  year  of  the  terrible 
epidemic  that  carried  sorrow  into  so  many  homes — two 
little  coffins  had  been  borne  the  same  day  out  of  the  great 


iron  gate  by  men  in  stockinged  feet,  so  that  the  parents, 
who  lay  ill  with  the  yellow  scourge,  should  not  know. 

Although  this  was  more  than  nineteen  years  ago,  the 
broken-hearted  mother  had  never  left  the  house  since; 
while  the  father,  already  rich  from  successful  practice, 
had  retired  from  the  world,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  science. 

Besides  those  whom  we  have  seen — the  doctor,  his  wife. 
and  Clarisse — but  one  other  person  lived  on  the  Bondu 
rante  place.  This  was  "Uncle  Tom," Clarisse's  husband, 
a  superannuated  old  ncgrn  who  never  left  the  yard. 

The  closed  house  needed  little  tending,  and  neither  the 
doctor  nor  inadame  would  have  their  quiet  lives  disturbed 
by  strange  servants.  Clarisse  they  had  had  always,  and 
her  services  were  sufficient  for  them.  They  had  no  com- 
pany, excepting  occasionally  the  priest,  and  their  wants 
were  few.  The  doctor  himself  supplied  their  small  table 
from  the  French  Market.  Uncle  Tom  answered  the  call 
of  milkman  or  baker,  swept  the  magnolia  leaves  from  the 
garden  walks,  and  filled  up  the  inoments  between  in  rub- 
bing his  old  rheumatic  legs  and  smoking  his  pipe. 

And  so,  in  one  of  the  busiest  quarters  of  a  crowded 
city,  these  four  old  people  had  lived  peacefully  in  undis- 
turbed seclusion  for  all  these  years.  The  neighbors  un- 
derstood, and  from  the  low-browed  cottages  that  faced 
the  square  on  all  sides  they  looked  with  a  reverential 
sympathy  upon  its  high  brick  walls,  as  if  they  bounded 
a  monastery  or  church  ;  and  the  pitiful  story  of  the 
handsome  son  and  beautiful  daughter  who  had  died  the 
same  day,  while  the  parents  were  too  ill  to  know,  was 
told  many  times  on  summer  evenings  by  the  mothers 
who  sat  in  their  white  sacques  on  their  low  door-steps, 
surrounded  by  children  who  never  tired  of  the  touching 
recital. 

The  stately  old  brick  house,  sitting  dark  and  still,  and 
growing  dingy  and  time-stained  in  the  centre  of  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  now  a  dense  wilderness  of  riotous 
growth,  dominated  the  neighborhood  like  an  embodied 
sorrow,  and  the  mothers  looking  upon  it  often  drew  their 
babes  closer  to  their  bosoms,  and  sent  up  to  Heaven  a 
little  prayer  for  the  lonely  mother  in  the  big  sad  house. 

The  open  bars  of  the  heavy  front  gate  gave  the  curious 
their  only  chance  of  a  peep  within,  disclosing  a  cold 
broad  front  from  which  the  gray  plaster  had  fallen  in 
patches,  but  over  which  a  friendly  vine  of  English  ivy 
had  thrown  a  rich  cloak  of  green. 

On  the  parlor  side  of  the  great  central  hall  the  vine 
had  left  no  hint  of  the  windows  beneath,  and  had  even 
ascended  the  roof,  and,  possessing  itself  of  the  chimney, 
made  firm  connection  with  the  branch  of  an  overhang- 
ing tree,  where  it  mingled  its  rich  glossy  foliage  with 
festoons  of  gray  moss,  and  was  lost  in  a  dense  mass  of 
color  where  the  three  growths  each  seemed  struggling  for 
supremacy,  with  about  an  equal  promise  of  success. 

From  the  two  broad  windows  in  the  left  side  of  the 
house  a  dim  light  shone  through  the  heavy  shade  every 
night.  This  was  the  doctor's  library  and  study.  It  had 
been  his  office  in  the  old  days  of  his  practice — was  "of- 
fice "  still  to  any  of  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood  who 
asked  his  services.  As  it  was  well  known  that  the  doctor 
never  sent  any  bills,  however,  he  had  little  free  practice. 
To  go  to  him  was  a  confession  of  poverty — an  advertise- 
ment of  it.  Better  go  to  some  one  who  charged,  even  if 
one  could  never  pay.  Still,  there  were  times  when  the 
good  doctor  was  called  in,  in  extreme  cases,  because  of 
his  reputed  skill,  after  others  had  failed.  He  had  been 
out  on  such  a  visit  on  the  night  of  the  storm.  He  had 
felt  no  special  interest  in  the  little  home  patient  at  first, 
beyond  his  anxiety  to  make  her  well,  and  the  natural 
feeling  of  sympathy  one  feels  for  a  deserted  child.  There 
was  something  tragic  in  the  incident.  Her  people,  he 
surmised,  were  probably  poor,  starving  wretches  who, 
seeing  that  death  seemed  imminent,  had  deserted  their 
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child  iii  her  extremity  to  die  and  he  buried  by  strangers 
Of  course  the  doctor  never  doubted  that  the  old  woman 
had  voluntarily  sought  his  gate. 

For  more  than  a  month  it.  seemed  that  Babette  would 
die — and  yet  she  lived.  Finally  the  great  dark  eyes  that 
had  gazed  vacantly  about,  the  room  turned  appealingly 
to  the  faces  about  her  bed;  and  when  the  gentle  old  mo- 
ther. Madame  Bond  u  ran  te,  bent  over  her  In  straighten 
her  pillow,  two  thin  little  hands  were  clasped  about  her 
neck,  and  the  parched  lips  kissed  the  old  cheek  that  no 
chihl  had  kissed  for  twenty  years.  And  then — oh,  how 
strange  it.  was  that  the  old  name  should  come  back  to 
her! — the  lips  said  "Tante  Angt'le." 

She  was  too  young  at  the  time  she  was  stolen  to  re- 
member the  old  nurse  "Tante  Angele."  or  even  to  recall 
her  name  in  connection  with  any  memory;  but  now,  af- 
ter the  long  season  of  fever  and  unconsciousness,  it 
seemed  as  if  early  impressions  were  floating  at  random 
through  her  mind.  The  first  coherent  words  she  had 
spoken  for  weeks  were  "Tante  Angele,"  then  "Nenaine" 
(god-mother),  her  own  name  for  her  grandmother  whose 
god-child  she  was. 

But,  the  strangest  part — the  sweetest  part  as  it  turned 
out  is  yet  to  coiiie.  Angele  was  Madame  Bondurante's 
own  iKiine,  and  to  hear  it  in  tones  of  affection  from  the 
lips  of  the  little  sick  child,  who  had  so  long  been  her 
constant  care,  touched  her  heart,  strangely.  While  the 
child's  trembling  arms  were  about  her  neck  she  had  called 
her  name  "'['ante  Angele" — and  so  tixed  her  own  place 
in  her  heart. 

The  old  mother  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  wept. 
The  little  waif  whom  she  had  nursed  back  to  life  through 
charity— only  because  it  had  come  into  her  way  to  do  it 

she  had  learned  to  love. 

When  the  doctor  came  in  an  hour  afterwards  he  found 
her  still  weeping.  Seating  himself  beside  the  bed,  lie  took 


the  little  wasted  hand  in  his.  and  his  own  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  The  presence  of  the  child  in  the  house,  day 
in  and  day  out,  the  awakening  love  in  both  their  hearts 
for  her.  had  revived  old  memories. 

"  ( )h,  my  children,  my  children  !"  cried  the  old  mother, 
burying  her  face  in  the  pillow  beside  the  little  stranger 
child;  while  Babette,  not  understanding  and  indeed  be- 
wildered for  the  moment  at  her  distress,  looked  in  ques- 
tioning wonder  from  one  to  the  other.  She  had  a  vague, 
misty  impression  that  she  had  been  away  off  somewhere 
and  had  gotten  hack.  There  was  something  indefinable  in 
the  reiined  atmosphere  of  the  home  into  which  she  had 
fallen  that  seemed  strangely  familiar.  She  was  still  very 
weak,  and  during-  the  first  few  days  of  her  returning  con- 
sciousness she  would  fall  suddenly  asleep,  and  on  waking 
would  start,  as  if  not  quite  sure  of  where  she  was.  Some- 
times she  would  keep  her  eyes  closed  while  she  passed 
her  little  fingers  over  the  silken  spread  and  felt  the  linen 
pillow-case,  as  if  to  reassure  herself  before  she  dared  look 
about,  her.  Perhaps  she  was  afraid  lest  she  should  wake 
suddenly  some  time  to  see  the  sky  through  the  cracks  in 
Nick's  roof,  as  she  had  done  many  a  time  during  her  life 
on  the  beach.  Even  the  language  about  her  puzzled  her 
ears  Although  she  could  not  understand  it,  it  was  not 
wholly  strange.  For  more  than  three  years  she  had 
heard  only— what  shall  we  call  it?  A  unique  patois  cer- 
tainly was  this  dago-English,  with  the  intonation  of  the 
gypsy.  And  so  the  convalescent's  recovery  was  some- 
what retarded. 

Soon,  however,  there  came  a  substitution  of  impressions. 
The  things  about  her  were  real.  The  language  had  a 
meaning,  and  the  memories  of  the  beach,  with  its  jargon, 
moved  slowly  back  into  mistiness  and  shadow.  That 
was  the  dream  now,  and  yet  it  was  one  that  came  to  her 
many  times,  even  while  she  lay  with  her  eyes  open. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "BLACK  RAVAQER.' 


BY    WILLIAM    MURRAY  GRAYDON. 


Part  t. 

MR.  CARBERRY  was  a  prosperous  New  York  banker. 
He  owned  a  farm  up  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  close  to  the  little  water-side  hamlet 
of  Ransom.  Every  summer  he  sent  his  wife  and  son  to 
tliis  healthful  and  retired  neighborhood.  He  usually 
spent  Sundays  with  them,  coming  late  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  hurrying  back  to  the  city  early  on  Monday 
morning. 

The  family  home  was  a  large  stone  mansion  with  broad 
verandas  that  overlooked  the  river.  In  a  modest  frame 
house  half  a  field's  length  away  lived  Mr.  Weston,  the 
tenant-farmer.  He  had  a  son  Dory  who  was  just  the 
age  of  Lem  Carberry.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
two  lads  had  jolly  times  together.  They  fished,  swam, 
boated,  and  roamed  the  mountains. 

Lem  was  fifteen  years  old  the  summer  that  Uncle  Jim 
came  to  the  farm.  Uncle  Jim  was  Mrs.  Carberry 's  bro- 
ther, and  though  comparatively  young  he  was  quite  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer.  Overwork  forced  him  to  take  a  vacation 
and  a  rest,  and  he  concluded  that  his  sister's  summer 
home  was  just  the  place  he  wanted.  He  brought  with 
him  a  number  of  books,  and  among  them  was  a  history 
of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main.  When  he  had 
finished  the  volume  Uncle  Jim  entertained  Lem  and  Dory 
for  half  a  dozen  successive  evenings  by  weaving  his  know- 
ledge into  a  series  of  thrilling  tales.  When  the  delighted 
audience  clamored  for  more  he  raked  out  of  his  memory 
the  legends  of  the  famous  Long  Island  pirates,  notably 
of  Captain  Kidd. 

Uncle  Jim's  intentions  were  of  the  best,  but  lie  did  not 
know  the  impressionable  nature  of  his  young  nephew. 
The  romantic  side  of  the 
doings  of  these  famed 
freebooters  took  a  deep 
hold  on  Lem's  imagina- 
tion, and  roused  an  imi- 
tative longing.  His  usu- 
al sports  seemed  tame, 
and  he  despised  the  every- 
day, prosaic  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  So 
he  made  a  confidant  of 
Dory,  and  unfolded  his 
aspirations  in  language 
that  brought  a  stare  of 
open-mouthed  wonder  to 
tlif  country  lad's  face. 

"Pirates!"  he  gasped. 
"Why,  how  can  we  be 
pirates,  Lem  1  There  ain't 
any  sea  here,  or  any  ves- 
sels. And  besides,  ain't 
pirates  always  hung  when 
they  get  caught?" 

"  Oh,  you  don't  un- 
derstand," replied  Lem, 
a  little  vexed.  "I  mean 
play  -  pirates,  not  real 
ones.  It  will  seem  like 
the  same  thing,  though. 
Your  boat  will  make  a 
jolly  pirate  bark  if  we 
fix  it  up  a  little,  and  we 
can  have  a  lair  over  on 
Bush  Island,  and  swoop 
down  011  those  fellows 
from  Ransom — I  mean 
the  merchantmen  and 
treasure-ships — whenever 
we  spy  their  sails." 


Lem  paused  for  breath.  "I'll  be  Giptain  Kidd,  and 
you  can  be  Morgan,"  lie  resumed,  adapting  history  to  suit 
himself,  "and  we'll  amass  stores  of  gold  and  jij\\i-K  and 
bury  it  by  the  dark  of  night.  Our  black-Hag  will  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  our  enemies.  When  we  take 
prisoners  we'll  wring  their  secrets  from  their  unwilling 
lips,  and  then  make  them  walk  the  plank  to  a  watery 
grave." 

Dory  was  now  actually  alarmed,  and  Lem  hastened  to 
reassure  him.  "  I'm  only  pretending,"  he  said.  "  Pirates 
always  talk  that  way.  Of  course  we  won't  really  hurt 
anybody.  It's  a  great  scheme,  and  we  can  have  lots  of 
good  times  out  of  it." 

A  few  more  alluring  words,  and  the  assurance  thai  no 
unpleasant  consequences  need  be  feared  quite  won  Dory 
over,  and  the  pirate  syndicate  was  straightway  formed. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  necessary  preparation,  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  was  conducted  with  strict  secrecy. 
Uncle  Jim  missed  his  young  companions,  but  he  did  not 
suspect  what  they  were  up  to. 

When  sunrise  ushered  in  the  day  that  was  to  witness 
the  first  buccaneering  expedition  on  the  peaceful  Susque- 
hanna, there  was  nothing  to  foreshadow  the  dread  event. 
The  hay-makers  went  to  work  as  usual,  and  the  drowsi- 
ness of  midsummer  settled  down  on  farm  and  village. 
Mrs.  Carberry  composed  herself  in  an  easy-chair  on  the 
veranda.  Uncle  Jim,  after  calling  Lem's  name  in  vain, 
took  a  spade  and  went  to  the  barn-yard  to  dig  worms  for 
fishing  purposes. 

"  Those  young  scapegraces  have  given  ir.e  the  slip 
again,"  he  soliloquized,  regretfully.  "  I  suppose  my  age 
puts  a  damper  on  them.  And  yet  they  were  glad  enough 
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recurred  to  liini  more  I'. uvil.lv   when,  liall 

an  h,  be  i nulled  past  the  liitK  cove  where  Dory 

kept    liis   boat,  and    noted    that    it   wasemply.       Seeing   no 
•  •   lads  on  the  river,  he  plodded  dou  n   the  shore 
until  lie  wasdirectlj  opposite  I'.usli   I  slain  I        Here  a  likely 
eddy  eauirlit    his  eye         ll<-   dro))ped   his  line   into    the   wa 
nd  ha  la  need  the  rod  on  I  v,  o  stones.    Then  he  sli-eiched 
I   on    the    gras-    under  the   shade    of  a   hh_r    hickory 
;,.,.,.        T),,.  ,  te,  so  he  tool?  a  hook   from  his 

MM!  began  i"   read.      The  result   was  what  might 
liave    been    expected      In   a   short    time  Uncle   .'mi   was 

sound  asleep. 

I-',,,  ,    hour-,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  boat  came 

that   wav.      Jt   uas  uell  on  toward   i i   uhen  a  chubby, 

le  faced  lad  of  thirteen  paddled  down  from  Ran- 
som in  a  llat  lioltoined  skill'.  lie  anchored  a  stone's- 
thro\v  oil'  the  lower  point  of  Hush  Island,  and  sank  his 

I into  the  deep  uater  below  him.      Dicky  l>ell  had  the 

skilled  aii'jler's  knack,  and  in  a  brief  time  three  tine  bass 
Hopping  over  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  lie  was  too 
intent  on  tisbing- to  look  behind,  and  consequently  be  did 
not  see  a  bateau  painted  a  dingy  gray  creep  around 
the  upper  point  of  the  island  and  bead  swiftly  down 
stream. 

\Vhen  the  creak  of  the  oars  caused  Dicky  to  glance 
over  his  shoulder  he  was  not  a  hit  dismayed.  He  knew 
that  the  approaching  craft  belonged  to  Dory  Weston.  and 
be  recognized  its  occupants  as  two  lads  with  whom  be 
had  always  been  on  friendly  terms.  But  there  was  a 
tremendous  surprise  ill  store  for  him.  As  the  bateau 

.•:n loser.  swinging  straight  toward  the  skiff,  the  lads 

suddenly  shipped  their  oars  and  sprang  erect.  With  a 
swift  movement  they  cast  oil'  their  broad  straw  hats,  re- 
vealing a  band  of  red  llannel  wrapped  turban  fashion 
about  the  bead  of  each.  With  a  yell  like  a  wild  In- 
dian, Lem  unfurled  a  black-flag-,  on  which  were  painted 
a  glaring  white  skull  and  crossbones,  and  planted  it  in 
the  bow.  At  the  same  instant  Dory  whipped  off  a  strip 
of  gray  canvas,  painted  to  match  the  boat,  that  had  been 
fastened  under  the  forward  gunwale,  and  artfully  con- 
cealed the  words  "Black  Ravager"  in  big  crimson  let- 
ters. 

No  pirate  craft  ever  showed  its  true  colors  in  less 
i  ime,  and  before  Dicky  could  realize  what  the  transforma- 
tion meant,  the  Blucls  Ifanii/i't-  was  moored  to  the  skiff 
by  short  grappling -hooks,  and  the  young  buccaneers 
were  aboard  their  prize,  eacli  brandishing  a  rusty  cutlass. 

Dicky  was  undeniably  scared.  He  retreated  to  the 
bow  of  the  skiff.  "You  jest  let  me  alone,  Lem  Car- 
berry,"  he  whimpered.  "I  ain't  done  notbin'  to  you. 
This  here's  my  boat." 

"Ay,  you  may  well  tremble,"  roared  Lem,  in  fierce 
tones.  "You  stand  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Kidd  and 
the  redoubtable  Morgan.  On  one  condition  will  we 
spare  your  worthless  life.  Instantly  reveal  the  hiding- 
place  of  your  gold  and  jewels.  Refuse,  and  we  will 
scuttle  your  ship,  and  send  you  and  your  crew  to  Davy 
Jones's  locker  from  a  plank's  end." 

i  'a  plain  Kidd  emphasized  bis  words  with  such  a  fierce 
look-  and  gesture  that  Dicky  more  than  half  believed  the 
situation  to  be  real.  He  rubbed  bis  knuckles  into  his 
eyes  and  began  to  cry. 

"I — I  'ain't  got  no  gold  or  jewels,"  he  sobbed.  "  You 
i"  tter  let  me  alone." 

"Here's  a  chest  of  Spanish  doubloons,"  interposed  the 
redoubtable  Morgan,  as  be  tossed  Dicky's  can  of  worms 
aboard  the  Blark  R<i  rmjiT. 

"That's  not  enough,"  roared  Captain  Kidd.  "There 
is  treasure  concealed  in  the  bold.  We  must  have  it. 
Pass  the  plank,  Morgan.  This  wretch  will  open  his  lips 
when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  watery  grave." 


A    short   plank  was    actually  produced   from  under  the 

,      of  the  Hliirlc  A'fnv/f/cr.      When   Dicky  saw  it  he  did 

indeed   open   his   lips.       lie  howled   at   the  lop  of  his  voice, 

anil   fell    back    into  the  stem   of  his  boat,  clinging  to   the 

gunwales   \\  it  h   both   hands. 

The  outcry  wakened  some  one  who  was  sleeping  over 
,„,  the  lore  Before  the  pirates  could  carry  their  intim- 
idation any  farther,  a  warning  shout  drew  their  a  I  ten  I  ion 
I,,  a  familiar  lignre  ill  while  flannels  standing  at  the 
river's  edi1'1 

"  What  are  you  about,  you  young  rascals?"  cried  Uncle 
Jim.  "  Let  thai  bo\  alone." 

The  pirates  looked  at  each  other  with  guilty  faces. 
The  joke  had  <J<I\M-  farther  than  they  intended,  and  now 
unpleasant  consequences  threatened  them. 

"We  were  only  ill  fun,  Dicky."  said  Lem.  "We 
didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  Come  on.  Dory.  Let's  pull 
out  of  this.  Who'd  have  thought  Uncle  Jim  would  be 
sneaking  around  'f 

They  sprang  aboard  the  Black  Ravager,  cast  off  from 
the  skill',  and  bent  lustily  to  the  oars.  As  they  rounded 
the  head  of  Bush  Island  they  glanced  back,  and  saw 
Dicky  paddling  to  .shore  in  answer  to  a  summons  from 
I '  ncle  .lim. 

"There,  that  settles  it."  muttered  Lem.  "He'll  tell 
Uncle  .lim  the  whole  thing,  and  Uncle  Jim  will  tell  fa- 
ther, when  lie  comes  on  the  afternoon  train.  As  like  as 
not  I'll  be  sent  back  to  New  York,  and  cooped  up  in  Aunt 
Mary's  stull'v  old  house  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Fa- 
ther threatened  to  do  that  last  year,  when  I  shot  chickens 
with  a  bow  and  arrow." 

"And  I'll  get  a  licking."  added  Dory.  "I  know  how 
Unit  feels.  I'm  afraid  to  go  home." 

"We  won't  go  home,"  replied  Lem.  "Not  to-day, 
anyhow.  We'll  keep  on  being  pirates,  only  we'll  move 
our  lair  down  to  Bald  Eagle  Island,  near  the  half-falls, 
and  lie  low  for  a  day  or  two.  You  know  this  neighbor- 
hood will  be  too  hot  to  hold  us  now.  After  we  have  been 
away  awhile  our  folks  will  be  so  glad  to  get  us  back  that 
they  won't  punish  us." 

Dory  looked  doubtful,  but  he  did  not  dispute  bis  com- 
panion's stronger  will.  As  soon  as  the  Black  K«r- 
III/IT  touched  the  landing-place  on  the  far  side  of  Bush 
Island,  its  true  colors  were  concealed  again  by  low- 
ering the  black-flag,  and  buttoning  the  strip  of  canvas 
over  the  red  letters.  In  the  thick  undergrowth  of  the 
island  the  young  pirates  had  concealed  on  the  previous 
day  a  quantity  of  provisions,  a  pair  of  blankets,  a  few 
tin  dishes,  a  lantern,  and  some  other  articles.  When 
these  stores  had  been  loaded  on  the  boat,  and  a  reconnais- 
sance from  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  had  revealed 
no  trace  of  Uncle  Jim  or  Dicky  Dell,  the  Black  Ravager 
dropped  a  mile  down-stream  to  Bald  Eagle  Island.  The 
boys  moored  the  craft  in  a  cove  near  the  lower  point. 
Then  they  transported  the  cargo  to  a  sandy  spot  between 
two  great  bowlders,  over  which  a  clump  of  tall  bushy 
pines  cast  a  grateful  shade. 

"This  is  a  fine  pirates'  retreat!"  exclaimed  Lem. 
"Bush  Island  can't  hold  a  candle  to  it.  Why,  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  river  is  a  bay  which  runs  inland 
from  the  sea  on  some  wild  coast.  There  are  mountains 
all  around  us,  and  not  a  house  in  sight.  The  roar  of  the 
falls  will  do  for  the  booming  of  the  surf  out  on  the 
bar." 

"It  does  seem  that  way,"  assented  Dory,  glancing  at 
the  shiny  line  of  spray,  half  a  mile  down  stream,  which 
marked  the  location  of  the  dreaded  half-falls.  "  I  say, 
Lem,  playing  pirate  is  heaps  of  fun,  after  all." 

"  It  beats  everything,"  declared  Lem.  "  And  now  let's 
have  some  lunch.  I'll  call  you  Morgan,  you  know,  and 
you  mustn't  forget  to  call  me  Captain  Kidd." 

Inner  refreshment  was  just  what  the  young  buccaneers 
needed  after  their  terrific  but  futile  struggle  with  the 
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treasure -ship,  and  when 
they  hud  eaten  an  apple- 
pie  and  half  a  loaf  of 
gingerbread  they  were 
ready  for  a  nap  under 
the  pine  -  trees.  They 
slept  soundly  until  the 
lower  rim  of  the  sun  was 
hidden  behind  the  west- 
ern mountains.  Then 
they  rose,  and  took  a 
plunge  in  the  eddy  off 
the  island's  point. 

"  No  sign  of  an  enemy 
on  the  water,"  said  Lem. 
as  he  gathered  some 
sticks  and  kindled  a  lit- 
tle fire  between  two 
stones.  "  We  can  safe- 
ly prepare  supper.  A 
mess  of  fish  wouldn't 
taste  bad,  Morgan." 

"Just  what  I'm  hun- 
gry for,"  replied  Dory. 
"Here  goes,  Captain 
Kidd."  He  put  his  tac- 
kle together,  and  went 
down  to  the  cove.  He 

was  back  in  ten  minutes  with  three  sun-fish  and  a  horny 
chub.  Lem  had  the  skillet  on  the  fire,  and  the  fish  were 
quickly  browning  and  sizzling  in  melted  lard.  Supple- 
mented with  bread  and  butter  they  made  a  sumptuous 
feast  for  the  hungry  pirates. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  the  meal  was  over.  Lem  care- 
fully trampled  out  the  embers  of  the  fire.  "The  blaze 
might  betray  our  hiding-place,"  he  said.  "The  lantern 
will  give  us  all  the  light  we  need,  anyhow;  and  the  blan- 
kets will  keep  us  snug  and  warm." 

When  the  dishes  were  washed  and  put  away  the  boys 
sat  in  the  boat,  and  listened  to  the  distant  roar  of  the 
falls.  They  had  often  camped  before,  but  never  without 
permission. 

"My  folks '11  be  awful  worried,"  said  Dory,  "and  so 
will  your  mother." 

"No  they  won't,"  protested  Lem.  "Uncle  Jim  will 
tell  them  all  about  it.  They'll  know  that  we're  staying 
away  because  we  don't  want  to  be  punished." 

"  But  if  your  father  came  home  this  afternoon  lie  may 
hunt  for  us,"  Dory  added,  uneasily. 

"  He  won't  dream  of  looking  here,"  returned  Lem,  in  a 
sharp  tone — for  he  did  not  like  the  suggestion.  "  If  he 
does  come  we  can  hide  the  boat  and  climb  trees." 

"  Much  good  that  '11  do,"  muttered  Dory. 

"  Pirates  ain't  afraid  of  anything,"  Lem  went  on,  with 
a  view  to  rousing  his  companion's  spirits.  "I'd  like  to 
see  another  treasure-ship  heave  in  sight.  It  would  be 
great  fun  to  make  a  night  attack,  and  then  bury  the 
spoils  by  lantern-light.  I'm  not  one  bit  sleepy,  and — 
Hullo!  What's  the  matter,  Morgan  !" 

Dory  had  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  pointing  eagerly 
up  the  river.  "  A  boat!"  he  whispered,  in  a  shrill  voice. 
"  Coming  this  way.  Do  you  see?  I'll  bet  it's  our  folks." 

The  river  was  bathed  in  that  translucent  haze  which 
precedes  the  rising  moon,  and  the  lads  could  plainly  make 
out  a  dark  bulky  object  off  the  head  of  the  island.  It 
looked  likely  to  pass  midway  down  the  channel. 

"It's  nothing  small,  anyhow,"  declared  Lem,  as  the 
mysterious  body  came  nearer  and  revealed  its  lubberly 
proportions.  "  It's  either  a  big  flat  or  a  bunch  of  logs 
roped  together.  It  must  have  broken  loose,  for  I  can't 
see  any  person  on  it." 

"  Let's  go  out  and  take  it  in  tow,"  suggested  Dory. 

"No;  we'll  capture  it,"  Lem  cried,  scornfully.      "It's 
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a  Spanish  galleon  laden  with  ingots  of  gold.  Bend  to 
the  oars,  Morgan,  we  must  have  that  prize.  No  noise,  or 
she  may  give  us  the  slip." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


TRANSMITTING    A   CABLEGRAM. 

BY  HENRY  C.  HOLMES. 

PREDICTIONS  are  freely  made  that  men  and  women 
now  living  will  see  ships  go  to  and  come  from  Europe 
in  two  days.  They  will  not  look  like  the  ships  of  to-day, 
but  will  resemble  cars,  wedge  shape  at  both  ends,  and 
will  be  propelled  by  moving  cables.  They  will  not  fol- 
low the  long  and  stormy  route  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  but  will  plunge  through  the  sea  at  a  depth  where 
storms  never  penetrate.  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  constructing  such  a  sea-line,  but  not  greater  ones 
than  confronted  those  who  first  proposed  to  talk  under 
this  very  sea. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  any  of  us  will  be  able  to 
take  passage  for  Europe  by  the  ocean-bed  route,  but  to 
suggest  doing  so  staggers  our  belief  no  more  than  it  did 
the  public  belief  of  1850  to  suggest  what  is  in  1894  a 
commonplace  occurrence. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  cablegrams  are  sent 
by  hand,  as  are  telegrams,  and  that  they  are  received  in 
a  dark  room  by  signals  that  flash  upon  a  screen.  Such 
used  to  be  the  method  of  their  transmission,  but  that  has 
now  been  superseded  by  a  better  one. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  transmit  printed  char- 
acters. The  four  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  lines  that 
make  our  M  could  not  be  sent,  but  two  horizontal  lines, 
thus,  —  — ,  could  be;  and,  after  all,  the  marks  that  are 
set  down  for  this  and  that  sound  of  the  lips  and  vocal 
organs  are  wholly  arbitrary.  Two  horizontal  lines  are 
just  as  appropriate  for  the  sound  represented  by  the 
thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet  as  four  nearly  perpen- 
dicular ones,  and  they  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well 
when  all  know  what  is  intended. 

In  devising  practicable  signs  for  the  letters  two  systems 
were  made.  One  of  these  systems  is  in  use  throughout 
all  America  and  Canada,  and  the  other  system  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  world.  The  United  States  and 
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STAMPED    MKSSAi,!-:. 


.ili:iti  lines  therefore  stand  apart  from  all  other  lines 

•  i-lil  in  the  matin-  of  a  telegraph  alphabet. 

Tin.  ditl'erence  between  these  alphabets  is  solely  in  tin' 

employment  of  tin-  s] -  between   parts  (.f  one  and  the 

Sa letter      For  example,  the  letter  V  is  .  .    .  .     Then- 

art-  four  points  or  dots,  but  they  are  separated  by  u  space. 
That    is  the  American   Y.      It   was  rejected  by  the  Euro- 
oil  the  ground  that  it  would  be  liable  to  confusion 

with  parts  Of  preceding  or  following  letters,  and  —  -  - 
put  in  its  plan'.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  no 
more  mistakes  occur  with  one  system  than  with  the  other, 
while  the  American  has  the  vast  advantage  of  being 
about  twenty  per  cent,  shorter,  and  therefore  to  that 
extent  faster.  Oilier  letters  iii  which  the  systems  differ 
ii.  I  '  .1.  L,  ( ).  P,  Q.  R,  X,  and  Z.  All  remaining  letters 
are  alike  in  both. 

In    the   old    style,  away  back   in  the  fifties,  these  dots 
and    lines  were   printed    in   black    upon  white  paper,  and 


/  • 


INK    MESSAGE. 

read  with  the  eye.  The  paper  was  moved  by  clock-work, 
and  the  point  of  the  armature  remained  upon  it  a  long  or  a 
short  time,  as  the  distant  sender  desired,  and  thus  a  —  or  a  . 
was  of  course  produced.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  operators  learned  to  tell  dashes  from  dots  by 
bearing  them.  Hence  they  dispensed  ^with  the  cumber- 
some clock-work,  and  had  their  eyes  free  to  watch  their 
pens  as  they  transcribed  the  incoming  message.  This 
method  is  now  in  use  in  ninety -nine  per  cent,  of  all 
American  land  lines — that  is,  lines  that  you  see  on  poles 
by  the  side  of  railroad  tracks. 

Cables  from  two  to  four  thousand  miles  in  length 
are  far  more  expensive  to  construct  and  difficult  to  operate 
than  land  lines.  Every  effort  is  made,  therefore,  to  re- 
lieve them  as  much  as  possible.  Instead  of  messages 
being  sent  on  them  by  the  hand  of  an  operator,  a  machine 
has  been  invented  that  can  send  faster  than  any  operator, 
and  is  also  less  liable  to  variation  and  error.  Besides, 
messages  can  be  under  preparation— changed  from  com- 
mon writing  characters  to  telegraph  characters — by  a  half- 
dozen  persons  at  once,  and  thus  occupy  the  expensive 
cable  in  their  transmission  for  the  shortest  possible 

tune. 

A  machine  has  been  made  that  turns  out,  at  a  very 
rapid  speed,  strips  of  paper  perforated  as  shown  in  the 
lirst  illustration.  Notice  the  small  dotted  line  running 
straight  through  the  middle.  This  line  means  nothing, 
hut  is  there  simply  to  divide  the  strip  into  horizontal 
halves.  The  European  alphabet,  used  on  all  of  the  At- 
lantic cables,  is  indicated  on  this,  strip — the  dashes  above 
the  dotted  line,  the  dots  below  it. 

Note  the  single  hole  at  the  extreme  left  above  the 
doited  line.  Being  above  the  line  it.  is  a  dash,  and  being 
alone  it  is  one  dash  only.  One  dash  is  T.  Following  it, 
reading  to  the  right  and  below  the  line,  are  four  holes,  a 
space,  and  one  hole.  Being  below  the  line  these  holes  are 
dots.  Four  dots  are  H,  and  one  dot  E.  So  we  have 
"The."  Proceeding,  and  using  the  European  alphabet, 
you  find  C  (a  dash  above,  a  dot  below,  and  repeated, 
• ),  followed  by  three  holes  above  (three  dashes). 


or  the  Kuropcan  <  >.     If  you  proceed  to  the  end  you  will 
•,pcll  oni  The  Columbian  Exposition. 

In  the  transmission  of  these  words  to  Europe  by  the 
cable  a  machine  is  employed  that  works,  through  electric 
sympathy,  a  precisely  similar  machine  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cable  in  Ireland.  That  is.  while  the  two  machines 
mav  not  look  exactly  alike,  they  are  alike  in  principle, 
the  one  on  this  end  of  the  cable  vibrating  backwards  and 
forwards  into  all  of  these  holes,  and  the  one  on  the 
European  end  vibrating  in  exact  accord  with  it.  The 
latter,  as  it  vibrates,  holds  a  delicate  brush  through  which 
flows  a.  current  of  ink. 

It  th  us  makes  an  inky  track.  When  the  strip  filled  with 
the  holes,  shown  in  the  lirst.  illustration,  went  through, 
there  was  produced  in  the  instrument  at  Waterville,  on 
the  southwestern  coast  of  Ireland,  the  zigzag  line  shown 
in  the  second  illustration.  The  dashes  are  on  the  top, 
the  dots  on  the  bottom.  The  continuous  line  in  the  middle 

is  not  transmitted, 
but  the  practised  eye 
readily  learns  to  get 
along  without  it. 

And  this  is  how 
cablegrams  are  sent. 
It  will  be  seen  that 
the  statement  so 

often  heard  about  telegrams  going  to  such  a  place 
in  so  many  minutes  is  misleading'.  The  sending  in- 
strument on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  say  at  Canso,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  in  New  York,  and  the  pen  in  the  receiving 
instrument  on  the  European  side,  in  this  case  at  Water- 
ville. Ireland,  vibrate  in  exact  unison,  just  as  two  instru- 
ments on  land  lines — the  sending  one  here  and  the  receiv- 
ing one  five  hundred  miles  away — click  at  as  nearly  the 
same  instant  as  if  both  were  in  the  same  room;  so  that  the 
time  consumed  in  the  transmission  of  a  telegram  either 
upon  land  or  ocean  lines  is  that  required  to  spell  out  the 
words  letter  by  letter. 


THE  SIIAKK    WHO   FORCED    THE   FIGHTING. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 
BY    JAMES    BARNES. 

MEBBE  you  think  you  know  a  lot  about  sharks,"  said 
the  Captain,  turning  to  the  boarder  who  had  on  a 
broad-brimmed  straw-  bat. 

"  I  did  not  say  I  did,"  quietly  returned  the  hoarder. 
"  (July  in  a  book,  I  — 

"  Hang  your  books,  they  don't  know  nuthin'  neither," 
interrupted  Captain  John,  testily.  "I  seen  all  kinds  o' 
sharks — man-eaters  an'  hammerheads  and  baskersan'  any 
amount  like  them  thar  gray  sharks,  kind  er  big  dog-fish. 
They  wouldn't  harm  a  soft-shell  crab."  He  jerked  his 
hand  contemptuously  towards  the  still  green  water  that 
stretched  away  from  the  end  of  the  pier. 

A  sharp  dorsal  (in  and  a  long  gray  shape  were  in  plain 
sight  only  a  few  hundred  feet  away.  All  the  summer 
boarders  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sayville  had 
gathered  on  the  pier  to  watch  the  unusual  visitor  who 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  pretty  harbor  for  the  last  few 
days.  He  had  raced  up  and  down  the  bathing  beach,  and 
cavorted,  and  shown  his  heels,  so  to  speak,  like  a  colt  in 
a  pasture  lot,  and  lately  he  had  just  slumbered  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  his  piratical-looking  fin  stick- 
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ing  straight  up  into  the  sunlight,  as  if  awaiting  some  en- 
couragement to  get  moving  once  more. 

"  Ef  you  folks  want  ter  go  in  bathin'  agin,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  don't  be  skeered.  Go  right  in.  He  wouldn't 
harm  ye.  All  hemlock!  he'd  run  if  ye  said  'Scat!'  ter 
him,  and  he  thought  ye  meant  it."  Here  the  Captain 
paused  and  looked  at  his  listeners  compassionately. 

"Scat!"  said  some  one  in  the  crowd.  But  the  shark 
didn't  move. 

"He  doesn't  think  you  mean  it,"  remarked  the  man  in 
the  straw  hat.  "Let  the  Captain  try.  Go  ahead,  Cap; 
talk  to  him." 

"Them  kind  er  sharks,"  began  the  Captain  again,  as 
if  explaining  his  position,  "is  all  cowards;  ef  you 
frighten  'em  they'll  run  from  here  to  Hattarass,  and 
never  stop  to  see  what  started  'em." 

"  Go  out  and  start  him,"  said  the  young  man  who  said 
"Scat."  He  had  a  bathing-suit  under  his  arm,  and  wore 
a  wilted  collar. 

"By  tar,  that's  jess  what  I'll  do!"  said  the  Captain. 
"Jim,  fetch  my  boat.  No,  I  don't  want  no  one  to  go 
with  me,"  as  several  volunteers  stepped  forward.  "  I'll 
go  it  alone,  an'  it  won't  be  nuthin'  ter  he  proud  on  when 
I've  got  through." 

Every  one  stepped  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  pier  as  the 
Captain  approached  the  quiet  gray  shape. 

"Now's  the  time;  holler  at  him,"  shouted  someone. 
But  the  Captain  did  not  reply,  and  gave  the  boat  two  or 
three  hard  strokes,  and  then  stood  up,  with  an  oar  balanced 
in  both  hands. 

Probably,  like  some  human  beings,  that  shark  did  not 
like  to  be  waked  up  suddenly.  It  makes  people  mad,  and 
why  not  sharks? 

At  any  rate  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  boat  gliding 
towards  him,  and  moved  not  so  much  as  one  little  shiver 
of  his  fin. 

Now  Captain  John  was  so  close  to  him  that  he  might 
have  stroked  his  great  rough  back  by  leaning  out  of  the 
boat.  But  the  Captain  had  no  such  kindly  intention,  and 
it  is  not  on  record  whether  he  said  "  Scat  "  or  not. 

What  he  did  do  was  this.  He  stood  up  on  a  thwart 
and  brought  his  oar  down,  whack!  on  the  back  of  the 
sleeping  eight-footer. 

And  what  happened 
then  upset  the  Captain 
altogether,  and  must 
have  disturbed  his  theo- 
ries 011  sharks,  for  the 
long  gray  shape  slowly 
backed  off,  like  a  ferry- 
boat that  has  missed  her 
slip,  and  then  suddenly 
putting  on  full  steam 
ahead,  rammed  the  lit- 
tle boat  full  amidships. 
Over  went  the  Captain 
with  a  rattle,  and  up 
went  a  shout  from  the 
shore. 

Then  the  shark  backed 
off  again,  and  then  his 
disturber,  getting  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  tried  to  ship  his 
oars.  He  had  started  the 
shark  all  right  enough. 

But  again  the  Cap- 
tain's calculations  were 
all  mixed  up,  fur  the 
"kinder  big  dog-fish" 
came  on  likea  Whitehead 
torpedo, and  banged  right 
into  the  boat  a  second 


time.  Over  went  the  Captain,  and  the  shark  drew  off  for 
a  fresh  try.  Now  the  Captain  got  one  oar  out,  and  anx- 
iously measured  the  distance  to  shore  by  a  glance  over 
his  shoulder. 

"Look  out  there!"  called  some  one  from  the  excited 
crowd. 

On  came  the  shark,  but  he  did  not  hit  the  boat  this 
time.  His  gleaming  shape  left  the  water,  and  he  jumped 
plump  into  the  little  craft.  Over  and  over  went  the 
hunter  and  his  enemy,  until  suddenly  the  latter  caught 
Captain  John  such  a  clip  witli  his  powerful  tail,  that  be- 
fore he  knew  where  he  was  the  old  man  was  in  the  water, 
and  the  big  fish  commanded  the  situation.  Sturdily  the 
Captain  struck  out  for  the  shallow  beach,  which  he 
reached  in  safety,  pulling  like  a  high-pressure  tug. 

But  the  harmless  gray  shark?  A  few  heavy  flounders 
and  over  went  the  boat,  and  he  was  in  the  water  too. 
But  by  this  time  a  number  of  other  boats  had  put  out, 
and  he  was  surrounded.  Some  one  had  a  revolver,  and 
between  bullets  and  oars  lie  soon  turned  his  white  waist- 
coat up  to  the  sky,  and  gave  up  the  uneven  fight,  but 
"game  to  the  last,"  as  they  say  of  everything  that  dies 
doing  its  best. 

The  next  day  the  boarder  with  the  straw  hat  met  the 
Captain  (who  had  grown  dumb  on  the  subject  of  fishes 
in  general,  and  big  ones  in  particular).  "Well,  Cap," 
said  the  boarder,  "you  were  right  yesterday,  but  you 
made  one  mistake." 

"  Waal?"  growled  the  old  fisherman. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  got  in  the  way  of  that  shark  when 
he  started  for  Cape  Hatteras.  I  once  read  in  a  book — 

"  Oh,  g'  long!"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  was  a  two-legged 
fool ;  that's  all  there  was  to  that.  Ye  can't  tell  nothin' 
about  sharks." 


A   CLOSE  SHAVE. 

BY  DAVID    KER. 


"/"VUR  senior  Captain's  the  man  for  shooting;  if  you 
\J    want  to  die  quickly  and  easily,  you  have  only  to 
go  and  get  in  the  way  of  his  pistol." 

"Thank  ye,  comrade — I'm    in   no    hurry  about  that. 


BEFORE    HE    KNEW    WHERE    HE    WAS    THE    OLD    MAN    WAS    IN    THE    WATER. 
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,1am   Si.  Hi], i,  Mulei-fiil    shot,  then. 

"All!     \"H   Iliink    I'm  making   fun    of  you?"  said    the 
i  in;  with   a   smile  of  indulgent  con 

,-,i  lii-,  younger  c "\Vell,  ail  I  c;ui  say  is 

that  i  In-  u  ildesi  of  our  young  officers     fellou  s  \\  ho.as  >  on 

seen  for  yourself,  will  charge  into  the  hottest  lire  as 

readilj  as  iln-.\  would  drink  a  glass  of  \\  me     areverj  shj 

of  so  much  as  crooked   at  Captain    '  Tin'  TIMII  ' 

ki  ,  All),  as  thej  call  bim." 

Tin1   listener  lit'uan    In  look   impressed. 
"  I  I'cniiMiilii'i1."  continued  the  old  soldier,  "  that  once, 
when  we  were  quartered  al  Mannheim,  a  bot-headed  young 

>n:>  Lieutenant,  \vlio   knew   no  bctler,  got    into  a  quarrel 

with  Captain  Kill-All,  and  the  Captain     \\  ho  didn't  think 

it  ;mv  1'nn  lii  shooi  Midi  young  game  as  that- — let,  ii/iit 
have  tin'  first,  shut,  and  then  called  out  to  him,  'Now, 
look  out  for  the  second  button  of  your  jacket.!'  and  with 
that.  Ice  shot  it  clean  oil',  without  even  touching  him." 

Then,  seeing  his  hearer  look  rather  staggered,  the  vet- 
eran uent  on  in  a  challenging  tone- 

"And  I'll  led  you  more  than  that..  Conrad,  my  hoy. 
I  once  heard  a  man  offer  to  bet  him  that  lie  wouldn't  hit 
the  thumb  of  a  glove  tossed  into  the  air  at.  fifteen  paces. 
1  Done  I'  sa\  s  I  lie  Captain  ;  and  up  went  the  glove,  and  he 
let  lly.  and'  when  they  picked  the  glove  up  they  found 
the  thumb  cut  dean  off  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  I" 

"Well,  I'll  believe  that  when  I  see  it!"  cried  Conrad 
Stoffel,  with  the  air  of  a  good  man  who  had  patience  as 
lung  as  he  could, hut  now  felt  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere. 

And,  sure  enough.  Master  Conrad  (//r/see  it  sooner  than 
he  expected. 

The  regiment  to  which  the  two  soldiers  belonged  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  advanced  corps  of  the  army  with 
which  Napoleon  was  then  invading  Austria;  and,  a  few- 
days  later,  it  entered  a  town  in  which  a  great  magazine 
of  military  stores  had  just  been  established. 

Amongother  things,  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  had 
been  collected  in  preparation  for  the  impending  conflict  : 
and,  with  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  all 
around,  the  strictest  orders  had  been  issued  against  smok- 
ing— a  precaution  by  no  means  unnecessary  among  these 
reckless  lighters,  many  of  whom  had  their  pipes  in  their 
mouths  from  morning  till  night,  and  would  have  lighted 
them  at  the  fuse  of  a  bomb  shell  without  thinking  twice 
about  it. 

This  restriction  bore  especially  hard  upon  our  friend 
Conrad  Stoffel;  for  lie  was  an  Alsacian  peasant,  and,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  could  hardly  remember  a  day 
when  he  had  not  smoked  ever  since  the  first  time  that  he 
had  been  able  to  buy,  borrow,  or  beg  enough  tobacco  to 
fill  a  pipe. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  temptation,  when  it  comes, 
always  comes  in  the  most  perilous  form  and  at  the  most 
perilous  time;  and  so  it  fared  with  our  hero.  On  the 
.third  day  of  this  enforced  abstinence  from  his  beloved 
.pipe,  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  dry  and  sul- 
try, changed  suddenly  to  cold  wind  and  drizzling  rain; 
and  Stoll'el,  who  was  about  to  set  forth  upon  a  stroll 
through  the  town,  rummaged  out  the  overcoat  which  he 
had  cast  aside,  and  found  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  it  (iu 
an  evil  hour  for  himself)  a  miserable  little  clay  pipe  hard- 
ly longer  than  his  thumb,  which,  as  if  to  make  the  tempta- 
tion quite  irresistible,  happened  to  be.  filled  to  the  brim 
'.with  strong  tobacco. 

This  was  more  than  poor  Conrad  could  stand;  but  he 
had  prudence  enough,  nevertheless, to  wait  till  he  reached 
a  secluded  avenue  of  trees  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town; 
and  there,  having  looked  cautiously  all  around  him,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  nobody  in  sight,  he  struck 


a  li'Jit  \\ifh  a  baud  trembling  with  eagerness,  and  began 
pulling  away  like  a  steam-engine. 

Luckless  Conrad!  He  was  just  in  the  very  height  of 
his  enjoyment,  when  all  at  once  a  sudden  turn  brought 
him  riii'hl  out  in  front  of  a  group  of  ollicers  belonging  to 
his  own  icL'iincnt.  who  bad  taken  shelter  from  the  rain 
under  one  of  the  trees;  and,  worse  still,  conspicuous 
amid  the  group  was  no  oilier  than  the  terrible  Captain 
Kill  All  Victor  St.  llilaire  himself! 
I  b  re  was  a  pretty  dilemma  ! 

The  practised  duellist's  piercing  glance  settled  upon 
the  unfortunate  transgressor  of  orders  with  the  look 
which  he  was  wont  to  wear  when  taking  sure  aim  at  an 
adversary;  and  then,  rising  slowly  to  his  feet,  he  shouted 
lo  Stoll'el  with  the  full  power  of  his  terrible  voice, 

•'Halt!   left  face!  attention!" 

The  soldier  tremblingly  obeyed,  fully  expecting  to  be 
severely  punished,  for,  caught  as  he  had  been  in  the  very 
ad,  no  excuse  could  avail  him. 

All  of  a  sudden  bang  went  a  pistol,  and  a  bullet,  graz- 
ing Conrad's  lip  and  tearing  away  a  tuft  of  his  mus- 
tache, smashed  into  a  thousand  pieces  the  pipe  that  he 
was  smoking!  A  peal  of  laughter  from  the  officers  fol- 
lowed the  shot,  while  Captain  St.  Hilaire  roared  to  the 
bewildered  soldier, 

"Rightabout  face!  forward!  march!" 

Again  Conrad  mechanically  obeyed  the  order,  for  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

Poor  Stoffel  eventually  escaped,  however,  much  better 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope,  for,  luckily  for  him.  Captain 
St.  Hilaire  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  own  rather  prac- 
tical joke,  and  with  the  skill  which  he  had  displayed  in 
executing  it,  that  he  took  no  further  notice  of  the  mat 
ter,  and  Master  Conrad  got  off  with  a  good  fright.  But. 
for  a  good  while  afterwards  our  hero  had  a  blue  seal- 
along  his  upper  lip  and  a  visible  rent  in  his  thick  red 
mustache;  and  after  such  a  very  close  shave,  he  never 
again  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  proverbial  skill  in 
pistol  practice  of  the  redoubtable  Captain  Kill-All. 


STUDYING    TO    BE   AKTISTS. 

BY  JUUAN    RALl'H. 

NOT  very  long  ago,  at  a  great  exhibition  of  paintings 
in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design,  two  very 
young  men  stopped  to  look  at  a  painting  by  an  artist  of 
uncommon  ability  and  reputation.  The  young  men 
found  all  manner  of  fault  with  the  painting.  What  they 
had  to  say  they  said  out  loud.  They  declared  that  they 
did  not  think  the  figure  in  the  picture  was  well  drawn. 
They  thought,  the  shadows  were  too  heavy,  or  else  the 
lights  on  the  picture  were  not  sufficiently  strong.  The 
two  young  men  did  not  know  it,  but  the  famous  artist 
who  had  painted  the  picture  was  standing  close  behind 
them,  and  could  not  help  hearing  all  that  they  said.  He 
kept  quiet  and  listened.  He  must  have  been  amused. 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  "  I  do  not  like  the 
picture  at  all." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  other.  "  It  is  very  bad.  I  wonder 
that  they  hung  it  up  here." 

Those  two  very  wise  and  positive  young  men  were  art 
students  and  members  of  the  famous  League  in  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  city. 

At  another  time  a  young  man  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
— a  hoy.  in  fact — was  standing  in  Seventh  Avenue  up  by 
Central  Park,  right  in  the  middle  of  that  busy  thorough- 
fare. He  had  a  thin  square  board  pressed  between  one 
arm  and  his  breast,  and  with  the  other  arm  and  hand  he 
was  drawing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that  was  tacked  to  the 
board.  A  procession  of  marching  men,  with  banners  and 
a  band  of  music,  turned  into  Seventh  Avenue  above 
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where  he  stood,  and  marched  down  towards  him.  The 
music  sounded  louder  and  louder,  and  the.  men  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  but  the  boy  appeared  not  to  hear  the 
noise  of  either  the  band  or  the  marching  men.  He  kepi 
on  at  his  work,  holding  up  his  pencil  to  measure  distances 
and  heights,  and  squinting  under  or  over  it  with  half- 
closed  eyes.  At  last  the  line  of  police  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  came  up  to  where  the  boy  stood,  and  one  blue- 
coat  knocked  rudely  against  him.  He  was  angry:  "See 
here;  what  are  you  doing?  You  made  me—  But  by 
that  time  another  policeman  shoved  him  still  farther 
along,  and  ordered  him  to  "get  out  of  the  way."  The 
boy  was  surprised  and  wounded.  "Of  course  you  can 
make  me  do  so,"  said  he;  "  but  I  think  you  might  have 
steered  your  old  procession  to  one  side,  and  let  me  alone." 

He  was  studying  perspective,  and  with  sucli  intense  en- 
thusiasm that  it  seemed  to  him  he  could  not  afford  to  lose 
a  single  minute  or  a  single  opportunity.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Art  Students'  League. 

On  still  another  day  there  walked  into  the  queer  little 
shop  of  a  dog  doctor  011  upper  Broadway  a  couple  of 
girls,  who  said  to  the  doctor,  "We  hear  you  have  a  prize 
bull-dog  who  is  the  ugliest  animal  that  ever  was  seen." 

The  dog  doctor  was  indignant.  "Ugly?"  he  said. 
"Ugly?  Why,  he  is  the  purtiest  baste  in  the  wurruld. 
He's  just  like  an  enormous  bull -frog.  He's  a  perfect 
beauty.  Fwhat  do  you  mane  by  calling  him  ugly?" 
Then,  seeing  that  both  the  girls  carried  thin  square  boards 
about  the  size  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  spread  open, 
he  said:  "Oh,  I  see.  Youse  are  art  students  from  the 
League,  and  ye  want  to  make  a  picture  of  the  dawg. 
Come  right  in,  an'  I'll  bring  him  to  ye.  Helpin'  people 
like  youse  is  all  I  kin  do  for  art,  but  I'm  moighty  glad  to 
do  that  much." 

The  dog  doctor  was  right.  The  girls  were  art  students 
from  the  League.  In  fact,  he  was  right  in  everything,  for 
his  prize  bull-dog  was  a  beauty,  and  he  was,  as  he  said, 
doing  all  he  could  for  art,  which  is  more  than  many  a 
man  who  thinks  himself  the  doctor's  superior  is  doing. 

Perhaps  the  reader  gathers  from  these  anecdotes  the  be- 
lief that  the  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  who  are 
studying  to  be  artists  are  very  earnest  and  enthusiastic. 
They  are  as  much  so  as  any  body  of  men  and  women  in 
New  York,  and  they  form  a  large  body,  for  there  are  five 
hundred,  and,  in  some  years,  nearly  six  hundred  students 
in  the  League.  They  are  of  every  age  between  boyhood 
and  girlhood  and  old  age.  They  come  from  every  corner 
of  our  land,  and  while  some  are  supported  by  well-to-do 
parents,  a  great  many  are  really  poor,  and  are  obliged  to 
make  a  heroic  struggle  to  learn  to  be  artists  and  to  live 
at  the  same  time.  The  fees  at  the  League  are  very  small 
indeed.  Beginners  only  pay  eight  dollars  a  month,  and 
at  the  end  of  their  studies  they  do  not  pay  much  more; 
but  the  main  cost  is  for  board  and  lodging  and  clothing 
and  car  fares.  When  we  read  of  how  Jay  Gould  started 
in  life  by  making  a  map,  of  how  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
began  as  a  ferry-man,  and,  to  go  far  back,  how  Franklin 
walked  into  Philadelphia, just  as  Lord  Mayor  Whittington 
walked  into  London,  with  little  else  than  ambition — when 
we  read  such  things  we  are  apt  to  think  that  men  do  not 
start  with  nothing  nowadays,  that  the  heroes  are  all  dead, 
and  only  to  be  read  about  in  books.  But  I  know  some 
art  students  in  the  League  who  are  just  such  heroes. 
Some  work  for  other  artists  when  they  are  not  at  the 
League.  Some  put  in  two  or  three  hours  at  study,  and 
the  rest  of  eacli  day  in  the  newspaper  offices,  making  such 
simple  pictures  as  they  can.  Some  even  go  about  among 
working-men  drawing  their  portraits  for  half  a  dollar  each, 
and  others  hire  out  to  make  crayon  portraits  by  copying 
photographs.  Indeed,  there  are  heroic  boys  and  girls  who 
even  work  as  clerks  at  night  in  shops  in  order  to  pay 
their  way  while  they  study  at  the  League  in  the  daytime. 

We  always  speak  and  think  of  the  League  as  if  it  were 


a  school.  And  so  it  is.  But  it  is  very  unlike  most  schools. 
The  students  form  classes,  such  as  the  preparatory,  the 
antique,  the  sketch,  and  life  classes,  the  painting  class, 
and  so  on.  These  classes  are  led  by  skilful,  well-known 
artists;  but  they  do  not  lecture  or  read  from  books,  or  go 
to  their  classes  every  day,  or  tell  how  the  pupils  should 
work.  On  the  contrary,  they  only  visit  their  classes  now 
and  then,  twice  a  week  or  three  times,  and  then  they 
merely  walk  from  pupil  to  pupil,  and  look  at  each  one's 
work  and  say  whether  it  is  good  or  not.  Sometimes  they 
tell  why  and  in  what  way  a  drawing  or  painting  or  sketch 
is  bad;  but  that  is  according  to  how  they  feel,  and  accord- 
ing to  each  man's  nature.  Some  may  stoop  over  a  pupil 
or  sit  down  beside  him  and  rapidly  draw  an  outline  or  a 
bit  of  shading  or  a  fold  of  drapery  as  they  think  it  should 
be  drawn;  but  that  is  considered  a  great  compliment. 
The  pupils  call  showing  their  work  to  the  master  "get- 
ting a  criticism,"  and  a  criticism  is  the  most  they  expect. 
It  may  be  complimentary  or  otherwise;  but  whatever  it 
is,  the  criticism  is  what  guides  them  until  the  next  day 
that  the  teacher  visits  the  class. 

The  work  of  an  artist  is  the  work  of  training  the  hand 
to  obey  the  eye.  It  is  making  the  hand  put  down  what 
the  eye  sees  or  what  one's  taste  demands.  The  artistic 
eye  and  the  artistic  taste  must  be  born  in  a  man  or  wo- 
man. No  book  can  teach  it,  no  amount  of  talking  can 
create  it.  Therefore  the  art  student  goes  to  school  merely 
to  practise,  and  if  some  real  finished  artist  comes  along 
once  in  a  while  and  says  the  right  words  to  tell  him 
when  he  is  doing  well  and  to  warn  him  when  he  is 
doing  badly,  that  is  all  he  needs.  We  all  know  what 
a  self-made  man  is.  Well,  all  artists  are  self-made 
men  ;  even  if  they  are  weak  enough  to  copy  their 
teachers,  they  must  do  it  themselves.  At  the  League  the 
beginners  commence  by  drawing  a  foot  or  a  hand  with 
straight  lines  all  around  it  to  help  them  to  measure  its 
proportions  and  angles.  They  call  that  working  on 
"  blocks, "  or  block-hands  and  block-feet.  Then  they  are 
promoted  to  draw  the  same  things  without  blocking 
them.  This  they  call  "rounds."  They  have  quite  a 
little  language  of  their  own.  In  time  they  sketch  whole 
statues  or  parts  of  statues,  and  they  take  turns  in  posing 
for  their  classes.  They  sketch  hired  models,  and  later 
copy  nude  models,  and  so  on.  They  work  with  crayons 
or  charcoal  or  pencils  or  pens,  as  they  please,  and  finally 
they  employ  paints,  or  take  up  the  work  of  modelling,  to 
become  sculptors.  They  may  be  able  to  finish  the  course 
in  two  years,  or  they  may  be  so  slow  as  to  spend  that 
period  in  one  class. 

While  at  work  some  of  the  men  wear  a  sort  of  overall, 
like  a  Mother  Hubbard  caught  in  at  the  waist.  They 
look  very  Frenchy.  Others  simply  put  on  an  old  coat 
to  work  in.  The  women  often  wear  long  thin  wrappers 
to  protect  their  dresses  while  at  work.  They  have  many 
class-rooms,  in  which  they  are  crowded  as  if  in  a  factory. 
There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  building,  and  also  a  little 
shop  at  which  they  can  buy  everything  they  use  at  their 
work.  There  are  other  schools  of  the  sort,  and  there  are 
so.  many  students  in  all  that  they  begin  to  give  a  strange 
foreign  touch  to  our  street  scenes  as  they  wander  about 
all  over  town  making  their  sketches  and  pictures.  They 
sketch  in  the  parks  and  on  the  wharves  —  in  fact, 
wherever  they  can  find  men  and  women  seated  or  stand- 
ing in  one  position  for  any  length  of  time  they  stop  and 
steady  their  boards  and  set  to  work.  Whether  it  is  the 
artists'  nature  that  causes  it,  or  what  it  is,  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  area  very  merry,  light-hearted,  kindly  lot  of  folks. 
They  come  to  be  very  observant  and  quick  to  take  in  all 
that  is  before  them.  And  they  have  so  much  time  to 
think  while  they  are  at  work  that  they  are  apt  to  be  very 
wise  and  bright  and  witty.  I  found  out  long  ago  that  an 
artist  could  see  more  in  a  minute  than  most  reporters 
will  see  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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COLONEL   SI.  MIAN    MAKES    \ 
SPEECH. 

ollN    KKNIMiH'K     BANGS 

r.\\\oT  understand  :it  :ill  why  children 
come   and  grin 
At  mi'  each   day   when    I'm  at  ]il:iy.      I  tliink 
il    is   a  sin. 

I    Wonder    how       they'd       like      It      it'    I       \\cTr    (IS 

rude  a-,   they. 

And  went   iinil  stood    and    peered    into  their 
houses  every    da\    ' 


Fve   heard   it   said   !li;il    monkeys  air   nut   ruled   l>y  etiquette, 
Mnl    I    musl    88J    mi/  manners  arc   tin-  best    llial    I've  seen  yet— 
Far  better   than    the  manners  of   tin'   l">ys  and  girls    I   see, 
\\  bo   -imply  come   in   rudest    way    to  stair   and  jrrr  ;it  me. 


Of  course,  if  I  deserved  all   this  I  never  should  complain, 
But  what  I've  done'  to  make  things  so  noliody  run   explain. 
I  mind  my  business  as   I   should — just   like  the  Polar-Bears — 
\Vliv  can't  these  grinning  children  take  a  try  at  minding  theirs? 


WONDEEFUL    I'OP. 

FOLIOS  .MM i  sTAisu:   c ; 1 1: A i  I  i:s. 

Dl.\l;  Mi:.  I'.hiioK.  ]  hintei!  a  little  to  Ma  the  other  day 
alionl  some  ol'  the  things  that  Sammy's  1'a  has  done,  to  see 
if  she'  seemed  to  feel  any  different  about  them;  lint  she  didn't. 
!  ,  e  to  tell  her  'bout  some  of  the  tilings  he's  done,  'cause  I 

know  it  would  improve  her  mind  :  mehh\  not  so  much  as  it  does 
mine,  lint  some  anyhow  . 

"  If  Sammy's  father  has  done  sneh  straordinary  things  I  won- 
der he  don't  do  any  more  of  'cm,"  says  Ma.  "  I  don't  see  him 
doing  anything  lint,  sitting  on  the  porch,  with  his  feet  on  tho 
railing,  smoking  a  disgusting  pipe."  ( Ma's  prederjiced  against 
smoking,  'cause  it  nets  in  the  window-curtains.  I'll  smokes 
mostly  down  town,  where,  there  ain't  any  partic'lar  prederjice,  he 
sa\s.  i 

\Vell.it  did  seem  to  me  funny  that  Sammy's  Fa  was  so  quiet 
now  after  being  so  much  on  the  Inanity-hop  all  his  life,  so  I  says 
to  Sammy  : 

••  Your  I 'a  don't  look  like  a  man  what  would  do  so  many 
things.  Why  don't  he.  get  up  now  and  jump  around  like  a 
house  a  lire  .'" 

••  Well."  says  Sammy,  "  I  reckon  if  you  had  been  ou  the  keen 
jumpity-jiimp  for  foi  t  \  \ears  you'd  want,  to  rest  some  time. 
'Sides,  there-  ain't  anything  here  in  this  one-hoss  town  to  make 
an\  lioiU  get  up  and  hump  hisself.  Mostly  it  has  been  in  fiirren 
countries  that  l'o]i  has  made  things  hum.  Take  the  time  In.'  was 
in  Africa,  and  had  a  tussle  with  the  j\  rails." 

''  Tell  me  'bout  it,  Samnn  ,"  sa\  s  1. 


"I  seem  to  sort  of  d  isremcinher  it.  Yept  that  there  was  'bout 
lill\  ot'Vm,  and  they  did  kick  awful." 

"  Would  some  jam  help  yon.  Sammy  .'"  says  I. 
"  Yes,  it  would,"  says  Sammy. 
So  1  gave  him  a  spoonful  of  my  jam. 

"  Top  w  as  dow  n  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa, where  all  them 
big  blank  spots  arc,  and  where  you  can't  do  nothing  with  the 
names  Yept  write  'cm  on  your  thumb-nails  'fore  you  go  to  the 
class.  He  hail  a  big  wild-animal  farm,  where  he  raised  'em  to 
sell  to  circuses.  He  had  'most  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  more 
j\  rail's  than  anything  else,  'cause  they  paid  better,  just  living  on 
trees  that,  wa'n't  no  good  for  other  animals,  and  they  sold  for 
good  prices,  'cause  all  circuses  wanted  'em.  So  Pop  kept  on  liv- 
ing there,  and  running  his  jyraff  farm,  and  letting  'em  eat  tree- 
tops,  and  nothing  much  happened  for  a  long  time. 

'•  Well,  one  summer  there  came  a  lot  of  catterpillows,  and 
spread  round  on  all  the  trees.  And  what  did  the  catterpillows 
do  but  cat  up  all  the  leaves  slick  and  clean,  so  there  wa'n't  a 
sniitch  of  anything  left  for  the  jyratfs.  I  guess  Pop  felt  pretty 
sick.  The  jyratfs  being  built  so  high  in  frout  couldn't  get  their 
heads  down  to  t  he  ground,  and  there  wa'n't  nothing  to  eat  up  in 
the  air  after  the  catterpillows  cleaned  out  the  leaves.  The  jy- 
ratfs was  starving,  and  had  to  be  fed  somehow.  So  for  a  while 
Pop  had  his  men  mow  grass  for  'em,  and  hold  it  up  on  long- 
handled  pitch-forks,  and  the  jy raft's  et  it  otfn  the  forks.  But 
Pop  soon  saw  that  this  took  too  much  work ;  'sides,  the  jyratfs 
would  prick  their  noses  ou  the  forks  sometimes,  aud  turn  round 
and  kick  the  men  head  over  heels. 

"  Pop  stood  this  for  'bout  a  week,  then  he  says :  '  We'll  fix  'em 
pccoolier  critters  so's  they  cau  eat  grass  like  re- 
spectable animals.'  'Will  you  saw  off  their 
for'ard  legs?'  says  the  hired  man.  'No,  sir,' 
says  Pop;  'that  would  be  crooelty.  No;  we'll 
.splice  their  behind  ones.'  So  they  caught  a 
jyrarf.  and  spliced  stilts 'bout  ten  feet  long  to 
his  back  legs,  which  h'isted  him  np  behind 
and  let  him  down  in  frout, so's  he  could  eat 
grass  just  like  a  cow  or  a  boss.  They  caught 
'em  all,  and  fixed  'em  that  way,  aud  they  went 
oil  eating  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  But,  my,  how 
they  did  kick  when  it  was  a-being  done!  Pop 
sa\s  he  never  got  so  tired  in  all  his  life." 

Then  Sammy  said  he  had  got  to  go  home 
aud  help  his  Ma  shell  green  pease,  and  I  went 
into  the  house  a-thinking  what  my  Ma  was 
a-niissing  by  not  taking  any  stock  in  Sammy's 
Pa.  Yours  truly,  HAIIKY. 


"On,  WHAT  IIAVI:  you  HONE  WITH  vocr.  LITTLE  STUAW  HAT,  WITU  ITS 

rlLF'M  V      VM'    .:  AY  '.'" 
"  Oil,  MOTIIEE,  DKAIt  MOTHE]  ::v   WAS  I,   AMI   I  ATE   MY  BTKAW  II  A 


IK!    SMKT.S    OF    EIUBONB    SO 
1    AM    MH'.ILY   TO   SAY." 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  AFFAIR. 
"I'M  not   conceited,"  quoth   the   fly 

rpon   the   pantry  shelf, 
"  lint    since   1  struck  this  lemon  pie 
I'm  stuck   upon   myself." 
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AROUND   CAPE    HORN    IN    '49. 

A  Trip  to  the  California  Gold  Fields. 


BY   FLAVEL  SCOTT  MINES. 


CHAPTER       II. 

BY  the  time  they  liad  been  a  fortnight  at  sea  Rob  and 
Dick  knew  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern,  and  were 
the  most  popular  among  all  the  passengers.  The  men 
had  begun  to  divide  themselves  up  into  factions  and  com- 
panies, but  the  boys  held  generally  aloof,  and  were  well 
iiked  on  all  sides. 

The  wind  still  held  good,  and  the  gold-hunters  grew 
more  and  more  lazy  as  the  weather  began  to  moderate. 
After  they  had  left  the  Gulf  Stream  overcoats  had  be- 


come necessary,  but  now  they  were  once  more  discarded. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  move  smoothly  except  the  "Doctor," 
and  that  individual  was  more  careless  than  ever.  The 
meals  were  abominable  and  badly  served,  and  one  day 
the  complaints  of  the  passengers  broke  out  afresh.  They 
all  gathered  together  on  the  deck  after  a  most  miserable 
luncheon,  and  all  tried  to  talk  at  once. 

"I  tell  you,"  cried  one  man,  ''that  this  sort  of  thing 
can't  lie  stood  much  longer.  We're  entitled  to  what  we 
paid  for." 
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A   deep  growl    of   assent   came   from    the  others.       "  Mill 

f0i,,g  i,,  d<  mot  her  mini. 

Calli  'I  li:iil':i  dozen,  and  ;il.  I  lieir 
plain   appeared. 

'••  \\  ... 

i  in>  eating  •       '   '""'   llll(- 

headed  passenger.      "  n  isn't  81  For  lnunaii  beings  in  the 
tee,  and  then-  never  is  enough  of  anything  to  sat 
isl'v  us." 

:l'i,,.  Captain  drew  himself  up  to  liis  full  height   and 

,i  at    Ihe  angry  lot   of    men.       "  That's  it,  eh?"  he  re- 
,         "  \Vlial    do    you     want  '       D'ye     Ihink     you're    ill 

.„,  ,„.  Ne  -,  N  orh  to  order  whal  you  please?    No, sirs. 

/  m  (  iaptain  of  Ibis  ship,  and  I'm  getting  tired  of  all  this 
nonsense.  t'liderstaud  ^  I'm  absolute'  boss  here,  and  1 

ua,n  this  stopped,  [t's  mutiny,  that's  whal  it  is."  As 
Captain  spoke,  several  <>!'  t'ne  mm  stepped  forward 
rteningly,  but  the  <  '.-.plain  just  looked  at,  them.  "  It's 

,,,.  repeated,  "and  then-  are  four  men  creating 

al]  the  trouble.  /  know  'em.  and  if  it  isn't  stopped  I'll 
put  in  at  Rio,  and  swear  before  I  lie  (  'oiisul  Ibat,  I'm  afraid 
to  proeeed  I'u  rl  lier  on  I  be  voyage  w  i  1 1 1  I  he.se  men  on  board, 
and  ihey'll  be  taken  into  custody— they  will— and  kept 
ashore.  Meanwhile,  my  word  is  law." 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the  men— a  murmur  of 
discontent  from  some  who  realized  the  force  of  the  <  'ap 
Iain's  threats,  while,  others  laughed  as  though  it  were  all 
a  j,,ke.  Dick  and  I  lob  stood  on  the  outskirts,  determined 
to  join  then-fellow  passengers  in  whatever  they  might  de- 
cide to  do.  At  this  point,  however,  a  man  who  bad  great 
influence,  with  all  turned  to  the  (.'aptain  anil  said,  so  that 
all  might  hear:  "There's  no  use  of  bullying.  Captain, 
for  we're  not  babies — '  ("  Nor  sailors,  either,"  called  mil 
some  one)  " — and  all  we  ask  for  ixi'iniiii/lt  to  eat.  We've 
n  up  looking  for  good  things.  We  are  all  objecting 
— no  one  more  than  the  others — and  you  are  the  only  one 
we  can  appeal  to." 

The  Captain  was  somewhat  mollified  by  this  speech, 
or  perhaps  he  thought  he  had  gone  too  far.  At  any 
rate,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  saying,  "  Well,  we'll  see  about 
it,"  and  retired. 

"If  the  Captain  tries  to  put  one  man  off  at  Rio,"  re- 
marked Dick,  "there'll  be  trouble." 

"  No.  tbere  won't,"  returned  the.  man  who  had  acted  as 
peace-maker,  placing  bis  band  on  Dick's  shoulder.  "The 
Captain  can  put  any  one  in  irons  if  he  chooses,  and  we 
have  110  right,  to  stop  him.  He  is  Law;  hut  I  guess 
things  will  go  better,  and  the  Gnu/  i'.mjli'  will  not  stop  at 
Rio." 

As  the  crowd  gathered  about  the  table  that  night,  and 
found  it  laden  down  with  good  things,  they  gave  a  cheer 
for  the  Captain,  and  that  gentleman,  who  was  coming 
down  the  companion  way,  and  seemed  to  have  recovered 
his  temper,  waved  his  band  and  remarked,  "Well,  I've 
given  the  'Doctor'  an  assistant,"  whereupon  there  was 
another  cheer,  and  the  men  began  the  best  and  heartiest 
meal  they  had  eaten  for  ten  days. 

By  the  llth  of  February,  after  sailing  for  twenty  days, 
the  Gray  Eagle  had  covered  altogether  3460  miles— an 
average  of  173  miles  a  day.  She  had  been  remarkably 
successful  in  catching  tin;  trade-winds  in  a  high  latitude, 
by  which  she  was  carried  within  two  degrees  of  the 
equator.  Suddenly  one  day  tbere  was  a  cry  of  "Sail 
bo!"  and  with  one  accord  the  men  all  gathered  forward. 
The  sail  was  far,  far  away  on  the  lee  bow,  and  barely  a 
ripple,  stirred  the  waters;  yet  the  Gray  Eagle  slowly 
forged  ahead,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were 
near  enough  to  distinguish  her  colors,  the  Gran  Eagle 
came  up  in  the  wind  to  allow  the  stranger  to  approach. 
It  was  then  seen  by  the  signal  tlying  that  she  was  the 
Express.  She  was  brought,  bard  up  as  she  came  within 
a  hundred  yards,  and  passed  under  the  stern  of  the 
Gray  Eagle  to  her  lee  quarter. 


wo  Captains  gave  each  other  I  heir  respective  lal.i- 
tude  and  longitude,  their  dales  of  sailing  and  whither 
bound,  and  the  passengers  of  the  Gmy  l-'.iKjIi'  fell  proud 
,,!  their  ship  uhen  the\  learned  the  /vr/m-.s'.s  was  ihirty- 
,i\  days  "ill  from  New  York,  also  bound  for  California. 

"  We  si  ruck  a  gale,"  called  OH!  tin-  (  'a  pi  a  in  of  I  be  !•'..> 
yiyv.s-N.  "that  lasted  live  da\s,  and  we  had  to  throw  over 
board  100  barrels  of  provisions.  Got  to  put  in  al  Rio  to 

shift   cargo."      Tbere  \\.is  al st  a  perfect   calm    at    the 

time,  and  several  of  the  passengers  of  the  /•.'.r/y/v-.s-.s  u  ere 
seen  talking  with  their  Captain,  who  soon  called  out: 
"Can  you  receive  visitors;  We  want  to  get  some  of 
your  later  papers." 

"Ay.  ay,"  came  from  the  Gray  Eitijlf.  and  a  small 
boat  with  eight  men  put  oil'  from  the  Express. 

1 1  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  strangers  were 
long-lost  friends  and  relatives  of  the  passengers  on  the 
(! mil  E<iijl<'  from  the  reception  given.  They  gathered 
about,  them,  shook  their  bands,  and  asked  them  all  sorts 
of  questions.  Aii  hour  or  two  later  both  vessels  were  al 
most,  out  of  sight  of  each  other  again. 

Those  were  dull  days  which  followed  for  a  week  or 
more.  (James  of  all  sorts  were  resorted  to,  and  every 
line  of  print  on  board  the  ship  was  read  over  and  over 
again. 

One  day  a  school  of  porpoises  was  seen  across  the  lee 
bow,  and  instantly  every  one  was  astir.  The  Captain 
jumped  out  on  the  fore  chains  with  harpoon  in  hand, 
and  as  a  great  fellow  crossed  the  bow  the  harpoon  struck 
him,  and  the  Captain  called  out  to  haul  away. 

About  twenty  men  seized  the  rope  attached  to  the  har- 
poon and  exerted  all  their  strength,  and  before  long  a 
porpoise  weighing  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
lay  011  deck;  but  it  took  all  the  strength  of  the  men  to  do 
it.  He  was  a  strong,  muscular  specimen,  and  there  were 
several  cuts  in  his  side  as  though  he  had  been  harpoon- 
ed before.  The  mate  dressed  him,  and  took  out  his  liver, 
heart,  tongue,  and  brains,  which  were  considered  delica- 
cies, and  some  of  the  sailors  cut  strips  of  meat  from  the 
back  of  the  neck.  That  day  those  who  cai-ed  for  it  had 
porpoise  for  dinner,  and  both  Dick  and  Rob  pronounced 
ii  excellent.  Oil  was  extracted  from  the  jawbone  of  the 
animal,  and  the  jawbone  itself  taken  as  a  curiosity  by 
one  of  the  passengers. 

As  Rob  came  on  deck  that  evening  in  the  soft  twi- 
light he  looked  up  and  saw  Dick,  who  had  left  the  table 
before  him,  at  the  yard-arm  helping  to  furl  the  crochet- 
sail.  He  stared  in  perfect  wonder  and  amazement  until 
Dick  reached  the  deck  again. 

"  How  was  that,  you  lubber?"  laughed  Dick. 

"Pretty  fair,"  returned  Rob.  "But  as  I'm  anxious  to 
get  to  California,  I'm  going  to  stay  below,  /can't  swim." 

"And  yon  know  I  can't,  either,"  replied  Dick,  taking 
Rob's  arm.  "And  I  thought  of  it  while  I  was  up  there. 
I'll  not  try  it  again." 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  February,  within  one  day's 
sail  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Captain  announced  that,  he 
would  not  stop  there,  but  keep  right  on.  "But,"  added 
the  ('aptain,  as  he  made  the  announcement,  "we've  just 
sighted  a  bark,  hull  down,  apparently  homeward  bound, 
and  those  who  want  to  send  any  letters  home  can  proba- 
bly do  so,  as  I'll  speak  her." 

The  passengers  were  at  breakfast  at  the  time,  but  in- 
stantly every  man  jumped  to  his  feet  and  made  for  pen- 
cil and  paper.  There  was  very  little  time  allowed,  and 
the  men  seized  what  they  could  to  scribble  on.  Break- 
fast was  forgotten,  and  the  cabin  seemed  transformed 
into  a  writing-school.  Dick  and  Rob  divided  their  work. 
and  writing  each  to  their  parents  requested  the  exchange 
of  the  letters,  so  that  everybody  might  learn  what  had 
occurred.  Before  many  of  the  men  had  finished,  the 
ships  had  met,  and  the  new-comer  was  found  to  be  a 
Bremen  bark  bound  for  New  York,  and  the  Captain  gladly 
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took  oh  urge  of  the  letters  sent  over  to  him  by  the  Or  ay 
Eagle. 

"  I  didn't  write  half  what  I  wanted  to,"  remarked  Rob, 
dolefully;  "but  the  folks  at  home  will  be  glad  for  a  line, 
I  guess.  I'd  like  to  see  them  when  they  get  it." 

"Well,"  remarked  an  elderly  man  at  hand,  "I  began 
to  write  as  soon  as  we  sailed,  and  adding  a  little  day  by 
day,  I've  been  able  to  send  a  long  letter  home." 

''That's  a  good  idea,"  returned  Dick;  "and  before  we 
forget  what  we  didn't  say,  Rob,  let's  go  down  and  begin 
another  letter  and  keep  it  going  from  our  diary."  And 
before  the  bark  was  out  of  sight  the  letters  were  begun, 
but  no  other  chance  was  presented  to  send  them  home 
until  Valparaiso  was  readied. 

For  two  weeks  the  winds  held  good,  and  on  the  15th 
of  March  the  Gray  Eagle  entered  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire, 
bounded  by  Staten  Land  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning  that  the  lookout  announced  "  Land 
ho!"  and  all  hands  rushed  forward. 

"The  first  sight  of  land  in  fifty-three  days!"  shouted 
Rob;  but  all  that  could  be  seen  at  that  time  was  decided- 
ly unsatisfactory,  appearing  like  a  faint  blue  cloud.  As 
they  drew  nearer,  many  were  the  expressions  of  joy;  but 
Staten  Land  seemed  not  to  warrant  any  praises,  the  west- 
ern shores  being  steep  jagged  rocks,  with  patches  of  snow 
here  and  there,  and  not  a  sign  of  vegetation.  "They 
look  something  like  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  River," 
remarked  one  of  the  men;  but  Dick  told  Rob  confiden- 
tially that  he  didn't  believe  there  was  a  spot  in  the 
United  States  as  ugly  and  severe  as  the  island  seemed. 
Later  in  the  day  Terra  del  Fuego  came  in  sight  on  the 
weather  bow.  and  that  night  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
strait  was  passed,  the  Captain  remaining  on  the  quarter- 
deck all  the  night. 

When  the  passengers  came  on  deck  the  next  morning 
they  were  again  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  the  albatross 
were  flying  about  the  ship  and  dipping  into  the  water. 
One  of  the  men  baited  a  fish-hook  and  cast  it  overboard, 
soon  catching  one  of  the  birds.  He  was  hauled  on  deck, 
and  measured  over  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  wings, 
and  his  head  and  quills  were  eagerly  seized  as  mementoes. 
As  the  quills  were  being  distributed  there  was  a  commo- 
tion forward,  and  presently  the  Captain  came  running 
aft. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  men!"  he  cried;  "are  you  crazy? 
The  sailors  are  wild  with  terror,  and  threaten  vengeance. 
Do  you  know  that  the  killing  of  that  albatross  will  bring 
ruin  on  us  sure  as  I  stand  on  this  deck?  It's  the  worst 
thing  you  could  have  done,  and  we're  right  in  the  region 
of  storms." 

Some  of  the  men  started  at  the  Captain's  words,  while 
others  only  laughed  at  his  superstitious  fancies. 

"Overboard  with  it!"  he  cried,  sternly.  "This  is  no 
laughing  matter,  as  you'll  find  out  before  long. "  And  he 
walked  away  with  a  frown. 

So  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  bird  were  pitched 
over  the  rail,  and  the  group  that  had  gathered  about  it 
melted  away.  Dick  was  down  in  the  cabin  when  Rob 
entered  it  shortly  after,  his  eyes  gleaming. 

"I've  been  among  the  sailors,"  he  said,  "and  they're 
really  much  frightened.  They  say  that  we'll  be  followed 
by  storms  right  along,  and  some  of  them  predict  that 
we'll  never  reach  California  without  trouble — if  we  ever 
do  get  there." 

"Pooh!"  laughed  Dick,  although  rather  nervously,  it 
must  be  confessed.  "How  could  killing  an  albatross 
have  any  effect  on  the  ship?" 

"  Well,  the  sailors  believe  it,  anyway,"  returned  Rob, 
"and  they're  buzzing  in  the  fo'castle  now  like  so  many 
bees  in  a  hive." 

"  The  barometer's  falling,"  added  one  of  the  men,  com- 
ing below. 

True  enough,  another  storm  came  up,  the  wind  howl- 


ing louder  and  the  sea  wilder  than  ever  before,  it  seemed. 
All  sail  was  brought  in  except  the  main-spencer  and  the 
main-topsail,  both  of  which  were  half  clewed. 

"I  never  knew  it  to  be  necessary  to  do  this  before," 
said  the  Captain,  gravely,  entering  the  cabin  at  supper- 
time  to  get  a  bite.  The  wind  continued  to  shriek  through 
the  rigging,  and  the  seas  poured  over  the  deck.  The 
night,  which  fell  quick,  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  pas 
sengers  huddled  in  both  cabins,  scarcely  speaking,  except 
at  times  to  mention  the.  much-lamented  albatross,  and 
shake  their  heads  ominously. 

After  every  one  had  turned  into  their  bunks  for  the 
night  a  heavy  sea  tore  off  the  skylight  of  the  lower  cabin, 
and  Dick  received  the  full  force  of  a  stream  of  water,  fol 
lowed  by  several  more  cold  and  sudden  baths.  Many  of 
the  other  passengers  were  drenched,  and  there  was  no 
sleep  for  any  one.  The  water  rolled  and  splashed  about 
the  floor,  and  every  now  and  again  Dick  had  to  huddle  up 
in  one  corner  to  keep  away  from  the  seas  which  found 
their  way  below.  It  was  the  most  terrible  night  they  had 
yet  passed,  and  try  as  they  could,  no  one  was  able  to 
forget  the  fancies  of  the  sailors,  and  their  predictions  of 
woe  that  would  follow  the  killing  of  the  albatross. 

About  midnight  a  sudden  bright  light  was  reflected  in 
the  cabin,  and  jumping  from  their  bunks  with  cries  of 
"  Fire!"  all  hands  rushed  to  the  deck,  and  were  well  nigh 
blinded  by  the  blaze  all  about  them. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


HOW   WEECKED   VESSELS   ARE    SAVED. 

BY   CAPTAIN   HOWARD  PATTERSON. 

THE  American  ship  Logan  loaded  a  cargo  of  cotton  at 
Savannah,  and  cleared  for  Liverpool.  When  only 
three  days  from  port  the  vessel  encountered  a  heavy 
thunder-storm,  and  while  it  was  at  its  height  the  vessel 
was  struck,  the  lightning  descending  one  of  the  pumps 
and  passing  into  the  hold,  from  which  smoke  soon  began 
to  issue. 

The  hatches  were  at  once  opened,  and  the  crew  worked 
incessantly  all  day  in  hoisting  up  the  smouldering  bales 
and  throwing  them  overboard.  By  the  time  night 
came  the  men  were  exhausted,  owing  to  their  great  exer- 
tions and  the  suffocating  smoke  amid  which  they  had 
labored  for  many  weary  hours.  As  a  last  resort,  Captain 
Bunker  ordered  the  hatches  to  be  put  on,  and  holes  cut 
in  the  deck  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  water  through,  in 
hopes  of  drowning  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  in  the 
lower  hold. 

All  night  long  the  brave  seamen  toiled  to  save  the 
ship,  but  in  vain,  for  when  morning  broke  it  was  seen 
that  the  deck  was  almost  burnt  through;  in  fact,  it  gave 
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v,  a  \  iii  one  place  where  l\vo  of  tlic  sailors  were  al  work, 
and  had  they  not  caiitrhi  a  rope  at,  hand  they  would  have 
dropped  into  the  furnace  lienealh. 

lieali/ing-  thai  il  was  folly  to  remain  longer  by  the 
vessel.  (  'aptain  Bunker  ordered  the  ship's  launch  to  lie 
l.i  M  iv. I.  and  direcied  that  water  and  provisions  sliould 
lie  stowed  away  in  her.  together  with  a  sextant,  compass, 
and  chronometer,  so  that  he  might  he  enabled  to  navi- 
gate the  In iat.  to  some  port. 

The  crew,  numbering  sixteen  in  all,  now  took  to  the 
launch,  which  was  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burning 
ship,  hoping  that  some  vessel  might  observe  the  smoke 
and  bear  down  upon  it  to  rescue  them.  About  fifteen 
minutes  after  leaving  the  side  of  the  doomed  craft  the 
flames  burst  through  the  deck  and  leaped  up  the  masts. 
which  were  quickly  ablaze.  Then  the  sails  and  yards 
took  lire,  and  burned  fiercely.  While  the  tongues  of 
greedy  tlame  were  seeking  out  and  devouring  every  inch 
of  canvas  and  sheet  and  halyard,  the  mainmast  swayed 
like  a  drunken  person,  then  with  a  crash  it  plunged  over 
the  side,  dragging  the  fore  and  mizzen  masts  with  it,  and 
cutting  down  the  charred  and  weakened  hull,  so  that  the 
seas  poured  through  the  gaps  in  a  deluge. 

Amid   the    roaring  of  the  flames   and   the   hissing  of 
steam,  as    the  water  came   in  contact  with    the   blazing 
masses  in  the  hull,  the  Logan  settled   lower  and  lower; 
next  her  bows  rose  high   in  the  air,  then  she  seemed  to 
poise  fora  moment  before  sliding  back  beneath  the  waves. 
The  flying-jib,  all  aflame,  was    the   last 
remnant  of  the  ship  that  was  left  to  view 
as  her  jib-boom  followed  the  hull  to  its 
resting-place  on  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Several  days  later  the  shipwrecked 
men  were  picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel 
and  liroiight  safely  to  port. 

Whenever  a  vessel  with  its  cargo  on 
fire  is  in  the  vicinity  of  land  and  imme- 
diate action  is  necessary  in  order  to  save 
the  ship,  she  is  steered  into  shallow 
water,  and  in  the  case  of  a  wooden  ves- 
sel, holes  are  chopped  in  her  side("  scut- 
tled," it  is  called)  even  with  the  water,  so 
that  she  will  fill  and  sink;  but  if  she  is 
an  iron  vessel,  what  are  known  as  "sea- 
cocks  "  are  opened,  and  the  water  allow 
ed  to  flow  in  through  them.  The  sea 
(•neks  an;  controlled  from  the  deck,  and 
may  be  opened  and  shut  by  a  simple 
hand-lever.  After  the  fire  has  been  ex- 
tinguished the  holes  are  closed,  the  ves- 
sel pumped  out.  and  lioated. 


To  cl  >  i  he  holes  made  in  a  wooden  vessel  boards  are 
nailed  across  the  openings,  and  canvas  or  sheet-lead 
tacked  over  them.  \Vhen  a  hole  has  been  knocked  in  an 
iron  vessel's  hull,  a  frame- work  of  boards  with  heavily 
padded  sides  is  drawn  over  the  aperture,  and  secured  there 
bv  ropes  passing  around  the  vessel's  side,  under  the  keel, 
and  upon  the  other  side.  This  kind  of  rope-binding  is 
known  as  "  Crapping"  the  pad  to  the  hull. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  ocean-wrecking  sea- 
manship on  record,  whereby  the  vessel,  far  out  in  the 
Atlantic  with  her  cargo  on  fire,  was  saved  and  brought 
safely  to  port,  was  performed  on  board  the  American  ship 
Ji>l/  ii  Jay,  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Jackson. 

The  Jul/n  Jui/  had  loaded  cotton  at  New  Orleans  and 
was  hound  to  England.  When  two  weeks  out  the  cargo 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  as  the  ship  had  been  for 
several  hours  in  a  thunder-storm  the  day  before,  it  was 
supposed  to  account  for  the  burning  cotton. 

Captain  Jackson  considered  that  if  he  could  stop  up  all 
the  cracks  and  crevices  leading  to  the  hold  the  cargo 
might  simply  smoulder  for  a  long  time  for  want  of  air, 
and  thus  be  prevented  from  bursting  into  flame,  so  every 
precaution  was  taken,  and  all  sail  was  crowded  on  the 
ship  in  an  endea\or  t<>  ^et  into  port  before  the  fire  should 
eat  through  the  stout  planking  of  the  deck. 

For  four  or  live  days  the  vessel  drove  ahead,  making 
•jreat  speed,  and  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  safety; 
but  at  last  the  deck  became  so  hot  that  the  men  could 
not  rest  their  feet  upon  it  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
by  this  sign  the  Captain  knew  that  it  would  be  only  a 
question  of  a  few  hours  before  the  flames  would  burst 
through,  and  then  their  only  alternative  would  be  to  take 
to  the  boats. 

The,  Captain  determined  upon  his  course  of  action,  and 
after  explaining  his  intentions  to  the  officers  and  crew, 
he  had  all  the  light  sails  taken  in  and  brought  the  ship 
close  to  the  wind  so  that  she  would  lie  over  well  on  her 
side.  He  then  had  the  carpenter  lowered  over  the  rail, 
and  instructed  him  to  bore  several  holes  low  down  by  the 
water-line.  The  vessel  was  then  put  on  the  other  tack  so 
that  she  would  be  heeled  over  on  the  side  where  the  holes 
had  been  made. 

Of  course  the  water  shot  through  these  openings  like 
so  many  streams  from  a  hose,  and  after  the  ship  had  been 
allowed  to  sink  almost  to  the  level  of  the  deck,  she  was 
put  around  on  the  other  tack  again,  so  that  the  holes  came 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top  of  the  water.  Several 
of  the  sailors,  with  lines  made  fast  under  their  arms  and 
holding  long  wooden  pegs  and  hammers,  slid  down  along 
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the  side,  steadying1  themselves  by  ropes  that  had  been 
passed  under  the,  vessel  and  hauled  taut,  so  that  they  came 
alongside  of  the  holes.  The  tapering  pins  were  thrust 
into  the  opening's  and  knocked  tight,  then  the  vessel  was 
put  before  the  wind  to  get  her  on  an  even  keel,  and  the 
crew  turned  to  and  pumped  her  out. 

The  John  Jay  arrived  without  further  mishap  in  Liver- 
pool, where  her  Captain  was  warmly  praised  for  his  pluck 
and  Yankee  ingenuity,  and  presented  by  the  underwriters 
(insurance  people)  with  a  watch  suitably  inscribed. 

A  description  of   the    way   in  which   wrecked    vessels 
are  oftentimes  saved    is    very  interesting,  and    in    order 
to    obtain    a    correct    explanation    for     the    readers   of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE    the  writer   obtained   an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  I.  J.  Hewitt,  of  the  Hewitt  Wrecking 
Company,  who    courteously  placed    at  his   disposal  the 
photographs  from  which  the  engravings  in  this  article 
have  been  made.      One  can  scarcely  believe  the  strange 
accounts    of  the  manner  in  which  sunken  and  stranded 
steamships  and  sailing  vessels  have  been  recovered  from 
the    bottom    and    hauled   off    dangerous 
shores,  to  be  repaired  and  sent  again  on 
ocean  journeys    as   sound    and    safe    as 
they    were   before   misfortune    overtook 
them. 

When  a  vessel  sinks  in  a  harbor  or  in 
sheltered  waters  it  becomes  a  compara- 
tively simple  piece  of  work  to  raise  her, 
no  matter  what  depth  of  water  may  exist; 
but  in  exposed  waters,  shallow  though 
they  may  be,  the  success  of  the  attempt  is 
extremely  doubtful,  for  the  surge  or  heav- 
ing of  the  sea  is  apt  to  tear  the  pontoons 
and  massive  cables  in  pieces. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  general- 
ly easier  to  raise  a  vessel  from  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  harbor  than  to  save  a  ship  that 
has  been  stranded  on  the  beach,  even 
without  sustaining  damage  to  her  hull. 
Oftentimes  it  happens  in  the  latter  cas'3 
that  the  wreckers  are  obliged  to  wait  for 
a  storm  of  considerable  strength  which 
will  pile  the  waves  high  upon  the  beach 
before  they  can  get  sufficient  water  to 
help  buoy  up  the  unfortunate  craft. 

When  it  becomes  their  task  to  pull  a 
small  lightly  stranded  ship  off  the  shore, 
the  wrecking-tug  carries  anchors  seaward 
with  hawsers  attached,  and  after  letting 


them  drop  to  the  bottom,  they  send  the  long  rope  cables 
to  the  wreck,  where  they  are  rigged  around  capstans  or 
windlasses  preparatory  to  bringing  a  strain  upon  them. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  tugs  send  the  ends  of  other  haw- 
sers to  the  vessel,  and  when  everything  is  ready  the  sig- 
nal is  given,  the  powerful  towing-boats  point  their  heads 
seawards,  and  the  engines  are  driven  ahead  at  full  speed, 
while  the  men  on  board  of  the  wreck  revolve  the  wind- 
lasses and  bring  a  strain  on  the  lines  connected  with  the 
anchors. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  that  is  done  preliminary  to  the 
work  of  seeking  to  pull  the  vessel -off  is  to  lighten  her  of 
her  cargo,  so  that  she  will  not  require  as  much  water  to 
float  her  as  she  did  when  she  went  ashore. 

The  American  bark  Ehniranda  went  ashore  on  April 
21,  1894,  on  the  Long  Island  coast,  about  eight  miles  east 
of  Southampton.  The  bark  was  loaded  with  coal,  of 
which  enough  was  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her,  so 
that  she  was  pulled  off  the  beach  by  the  wrecking-tugs 
seen  in  the  distance  on  their  way  to  rescue  her. 

When  a  vessel  goes  on  the  beach  "light,"  as  it  is 
called  when  she  has  little  cargo  or  ballast  in  her,  she 
will  naturally  be  thrown  higher  on  the  sand  than  a 
ship  deeply  loaded,  and  the  task  of  floating  her  is  much 
greater  than  it  would  be  for  the  latter,  because,  after  the 
storm  is  spent,  the  waters  recede  and  leave  the  light  ves- 
sel sometimes  almost  high  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  deeply  laden  vessel  will  "take  the  bottom"  further 
out,  and  by  removing  her  cargo  it  will  often  be  possible 
to  float  her  otf  with  little  trouble. 

The  German  steamship  Gluckaitf  ran  aground  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  Fire  Island  on  the  25th  of  March, 
ls',i.">.  and  remains  there  to-day,  where  she  is  often  visited 
by  the  summer  residents  along  that  part  of  the  Long 
Island  shore. 

The  starboard  side  of  the  vessel  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, and,  judging  by  it,  one  would  be  given  the  impres- 
sion that  the  ship  was  in  perfect  condition;  but  if  the 
other  or  port  side  of  the  steamer  could  be  exposed  to 
view,  it  would  show  a  broken  shattered  length,  where  the 
waves  have  beaten  in  the  iron  plates  and  broken  the  mas- 
sive frames  as  easily  as  though  they  had  been  made  of 
putty. 

In  the  foreground  are  shown  the  wrecking  crew's  sleep- 
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,,,g  tent. and  their  cloth,  0  dry.  while  the  men 

!••  and  lying  on  llir  s;iiul  jilsl   beyond. 

•|'li,       ,      .1     employed  in  pulling  a  vessel  oil' 

from  P.'  t»  -"  inches  in  thickness,  and  are  ai t  P.'nn 

The  ancho 
lYoir.  ,   ;  iree  and  .1   half  tons,  or  from   inu 700 

ds  each. 

Wliai  has  just  '•• n  explained  in  reference  to  getting  a 

lightlv  sirande.i  vessel  oil  tin  II  apply  toa  heavily 

,1  ship  with  a   lit!  le  I'lirtlicr  detail. 

When  a  large  vessel  is  driven  high   upon   the   beach   the 
ova  and  the  largest  hawsers  are  employed ; 

hut  as  the  1,1  tte>    an     too  unwieldy  and   weighty  to  revolve 

around  a  capstan  or  windlass,  they  are   rigged  so   that 
thej  will  "go  to  the  cables, "as  it  is  called      This  means 

thai     their    ends    are    made    f;,s|    on    hoard,  and    by    using' 

pos\ les   the    hawsers  are   stretehed    until    all  the 

tension  possible  is  put   upon  them. 

When  a   heavy  sea  rolls  around    (he  stranded  ship,  and 

temporarily   tloals  her.  the   strain    ii| the  hawsers  pulls 

her  toward  the  sea,  and   isei|Uentl\    slackens   (lie   1 S. 

The  wreckers  immediately  take  m  the  slack-,  and  wait  lor 
the  oexl    sea  to  help  the  cables  m  dragging  the  vessel 

er  to  deep  u  aler. 

The  steamship  1'iillsriUi'  was  saved  in  this  way.  She 
OH  shore  ahoiit  ten  miles  north  of  I'.aruc'jat  on  the 
Jersey  heach  January  Id.  lv'.l.".  After  the  storm  sub- 
sided, the  \essel  was  left  so  high  upon  the  heach  that  it 
was  possible  to  walk  all  around  her  without  well  i  ni:' 
the  feet.  This  steamer  was  saved,  and  is  miming  to- 
day in  the  service  of  the  Reading  Kailmad  (' pany. 

These  are  trying  times  for  the  brave  ship  savers,  for  it- 
requires  men  of  unusual  courage  to  face  the  dangers  of  a 
great  storm  on  a  lee  shore,  with  a  \\ivcked  vessel  under 
their  feet,  and  to  labor  hour  after  hour  with  all  their 
strength  to  pull  the  ship  closer  ami  closer  toward  the 
rushing,  roaring  mountains  of  water  that  burst  in  thunder 
under  the  stern.  But  the  stout  hearts  of  these  men  seldom 
fail  them,  and  they  have  been  known  to  go  to  t  heir  deal  h 
heroically  rather  than  desert  their  post  of  honor  and 
duty. 

When  a  ship  is  to  be  lifted  from  the  bottom,  many 
novel  and  complicated  appliances  are  made  use  of,  such 
as  large  lloats  with  powerful  engines  and  suction-pumps 
rigged  on  their  decks;  lengths  of  hawsers  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  man's,  waist;  huge  chain  cables  that  look  as 
though  they  might  be  able  to  suspend  the  earth,  but 
whose  massive  welded  links  have  been  known  to  part  like 
SO  much  punk  under  the  strain  put  upon  them,  and 
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sundry  suits  of  diving  armor  with  their  air  pumps  and 
other  gear.  In  addition  to  these,  unwieldy  clumsy-look- 
ing shapes  called  pontoons  are  towed  into  position  by  the 
tugs  and  securely  anchored.  These  pontoons  may  be 
either  of  wood  or  iron.  They  are,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, hollow  water-tight  cylinders  or  hulls,  and  can  be 
filled  with  waler,  sunk  to  the  required  depth,  then  pumped 
out  by  means  of  piping  leading  from  them  to  the  pumps 
on  the  lloats.  The  si/,e  of  the  pontoons  used  by  wreckers 
vary  from  .Ml  to  KM)  feet  in  length,  from  8  to  16  feet  in 
breadth,  and  from  5  to  10  feet  in  depth.  The  larger  pon- 
toons are  cajiabie  of  raising-  about  400  tons  each,  and  the 
smaller  ones  about  2<)0  tons. 

The  pontoons  are  arranged  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the 
wreck,  then  the  divers  pass  small  chains  called  "messen- 
gers" uniler  the  keel  of  the  sunk-en  ship,  and  by  means 
of  these  larger  cables  are  hauled  through.  Then  the  great 
cables  are  shackled  on,  pulled  under,  and  secured  to  the 
pontoons  on  either  side.  The  pontoons  having  been 
filled  siiflieientl  v  to  sink  them  to  the  level  of  the  water, 
all  the  slack  on  the  chains  is  taken  in,  then  they  are 
pumped  out,  and  this  causes  the  hull  to  be  lifted  several 
feel  from  the  bottom.  The  tugs  now  take  hold  and  tow 
pontoons,  wreck,  and  all  into  shallower  water,  until  the 
vessel  grounds  again:  then  the  lifting  operation  is  gone 
through  with  anew,  and  the  ship  towed  and  grounded  as 
before.  And  so  this  programme  is  continued,  until  the 
deck  of  the  wreck  is  brought  above  water,  when  she  is 
pumped  out  and  floated  by  her  own  buoyancy. 

An  interest  ing-  case  of  this  sort  was  that  of  the  English 
steamer  UV//x  (  'iti/.  sunk  in  collision  at  the  foot  of  Chris- 
topher Street,  North  River,  on  February 
K>.  iss?.  iii  forty-eight  feet  of  water. 

The  picture  represents  the  vessel  just 
as  her  deck  is  being  lifted  to  the  level 
of  the  river.  The  divers,  whose  helmets 
just  show  above  the  suface  of  the  wa- 
ter, are  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamship.  The  pontoons  are  shown 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  the 
great  cables  appear  in  the  background. 

A  most  interesting-  picture  is  that  of 
the  (iennan  bark  Feli.r,  sunk  oft'  Point 
liree/.e,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  30th  of 
I'ecemher,  ls;)2,  in  seven  and  a  half 
fathoms  of  water.  The  Fi'li.r  caught 
fire,  and  in  order  to  save  her  she  was 
scuttled  and  sunk. 

In  this  engraving  the  pontoons  are 
shown  high  out  of  water  and  the  two 
wreck-ing-  tug-sclo.se  by  the  pitiful-look- 
ing' wreck. 

On  April  1,  1S92,  the  steamboat  Thom- 
as Cornell  was  driven  on  the  Dans- 
kamer  Rocks,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
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and  found  herself  half  out  of  water.  But  really  it  is  a 
question  whether  she  went  ashore  or  sunk,  for  while  her 
bow  is  high  and  dry  on  the  rocks  to  the  extent  that  a 
good  many  feet  of  her  keel  are  shown,  the  remainder  of 
the  steamboat  is  submerged. 

To  save  this  vessel  was  a  difficult  task,  for  in  order  to 
prevent  breaking  her  in  two  it  was  necessary  to  get  her 
off  the  rocks  at  the  sann>  any'!''  that  she  went  on.  This 
was  accomplished,  and  the  Thomas  Cornell  may  be  seen 
any  day  with  a  gay  party  of  excursionists  011  board,  who 
little  know  of  her  strange  history. 

When  a  vessel  sinks  with  a  heavy  cargo  in  her  hold, 
the  divers  work  at  this  until  it  is  discharged  before  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  ship.  Although  the  transatlantic 
liner  Oregon  sunk  out  in  deep  water  a  few  years  ago  off 
the  Long  Island  shore,  the  wrecking  company  recovered 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  her  freight.  The  divers  de- 
scended into  her  hold,  and  put  slings  around  the  cases 
and  bales;  then  hooking  on  the  long  rope  leading  from 
the  steam-derrick  anchored  overhead,  they  signalled  by 
a  series  of  jerks  to  those  above,  who  at  once  hoisted  away, 
and  thus  brought  up  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


THE  UNFINISHED  STORY  OF  CUFFY. 

BY   RICHARD  BARRY. 

MRS.  WINSTON  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  on  the  piazza 
of  one  of  the  officers'  quarters.  Beyond  were  the 
great  stone  barracks,  and  before  her  stretched  the  well-kept 
lawns  of  old  Fort  Leavenworth.  Suddenly  from  about  a 
rose-bush  near  the  walk  came  the  figure  of  a  sturdy  little 
chap  of  four  or  five.  He  had  on  a  stiff  clean  frock,  and 
extended  at  armVlength  two  very  dirty  hands.  When 
he  saw  his  mother  he  stopped  short,  and  one  grimy  hand 
sought  his  forehead,  and  he  stood  there,  stiff,  in  ail  atti- 
tude of  attention. 

"  Corporal  John  Clay  Winston,"  said  the  little  lady  on 
the  piazza,  "  go  right  up  stairs  and  wash  your  hands." 

"  Yes'm,  ina'm,"  said  Corporal  John,  relaxing  his  stiff 
position  and  marching  with  his  strong  little  legs  up  to 
the  piazza.  "  It  was  a  bear,"  lie  added. 

"  What!"  exclaimed  his  mother;  "a  bear!" 

"  Yes'm,  ma'm,"  was  the  answer;  "  and  I  felled  off  the 
fence." 

At  that  moment  down  the  road  came  the  sound  of  chil- 
dren's voices,  mingled  with  a  low  droning  singsong, 
that  sounded  like  an  attempt  at  some  rough  sort  of 
music. 

"There  he  is!"  exclaimed  Corporal  John,  pointing 
with  a  fat  finger  down  the  corner  path. 

Something  impelled  Mrs.  Winston  to  rise  from  her 
chair,  and  she  forgot  that  the  Corporal  had  transgressed 
a  standing  order  about  climbing  fences  in  clean  frocks. 
She  took  him  by  the  unwashed  hand,  and  they  both  ran 
down  toward  the  gate,  the  boy's  face  bright  with  delight 
at  the  discovery  that  his  mother  liked  bears  too. 

It  was  a  gaunt  shaggy  animal,  with  a  sorrowful,  cast- 
down  appearance,  that  lumbered  along  between  two 
rough-looking  men,  one  of  whom  emitted  the  strange 
droning  sound  I  have  mentioned  before.  In  the  bear's 
nose  was  an  iron  ring  attached  to  a  strong  cord  held  by 
one  of  the  keepers ;  the  other  had  a  long  pole,  with  a  spike 
at  one  end,  of  which  the  bear  stood  very  much  in  dread, 
for  he  on!}*  had  to  threaten  him  with  it  to  make  him  dance 
a  shuffling,  awkward  accompaniment  to  the  singing. 

They  watched  the  bear  turn  a  corner  and  disappear 
down  a  side  street. 

After  the  hands  were  washed,  the  library  lamp  lighted, 
and  the  children  gathered  around,  just  before  the  supper 
hour,  for  the  days  were  growing  short,  Mrs.  Winston  re- 
marked, 


"Children,  did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Culfv:"' 

"No!"  they  all  exclaimed  in  one  breath.  "Never 
once !" 

Now  Mrs.  Winston  had  told  stories  over  and  over  again ; 
in  fact,  each  one  of  the  children  had  his  or  her  favorite 
story,  to  which  the  others  would  listen  with  that  defer- 
ence due  to  people  from  whom  you  expect  to  ask  a  sim- 
ilar favor.  How,  in  the  years  of  story-telling,  "Cuil'v" 
had  ever  slipped  Mrs.  Winston's  memory  it  was  hard  to 
find  out,  but  he  had,  nevertheless. 

"  Cuffy,"  began  Mrs.  Winston,  "  was  a  bear.  When  I 
first  knew  him  he  was  a  very  little  bear  indeed;  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  fluffy  ball  of  black  fur.  He  was 
brought  into  my  papa's  office  by  one  of  the  sergeants  at 
the  post,  which  was  stationed  near  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
great  Rocky  Mountain  peaks.  He  had  funny  little  puppy 
eyes,  and  he  was  hungry,  and  squealed  so  that  we  all  felt 
sorry  for  him,  and  almost  regretted  that  his  mother,  a 
great  big  cinnamon,  who  had  been  robbing  the  corrals 
for  weeks,  had  been  shot  to  death  only  the  night  before. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Cuffy  was  brought  up  like  a  very 
human  little  baby  ;  he  took  milk  from  a  bottle,  and  would 
let  you  know  when  he  was  hungry  the  same  way  that 
i •arli  one  of  you  did,  but  especially  the  Corporal. 

"  Well,  Cuffy  grew,  and  grew  so  fast  that  before  long 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  lift  him  into  rny  lap,  and  then  it 
seemed  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  so  big  that  when 
he  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  he  was  quite  a  good  deal 
taller  than  I  was;  but  all  this  time  he  was  as  gentle  as  if 
he  were  a  little  woolly  lamb  instead  of  a  strong  young 
bear.  His  sharp-pointed  teeth  would  begin  to  glisten 
when  he  opened  his  mouth,  but  lie  only  used  to  open  it 
to  smile.  He  never  had  a  cross  look  for  any  one  except 
the  orderly  who  used  to  come  to  black  the  Major's  boots, 
and  the  reason  for  this,  I  heard,  was  that  the  orderly,  not 
caring  to  humor  Cuffy 's  curiosity,  had  struck  him  on  the 
nose  with  a  blacking-brush,  whereupon  Master  Cuffy  had 
retaliated  by  rolling  the  orderly  down  a  short  flight  of 
stairs,  boots,  blacking,  brushes,  and  all.  After  that  time 
there  was  a  scarcely  concealed  condition  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  two. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  Cuffy  grew  up  a  great, 
big,  clumsy,  overgrown  animal,  that  had  no  idea  of  his 
size  or  strength,  and  would  loll  about  and  laugh  and  grin 
all  day,  and  eat  all  day  and  night  too,  if  he  got  a  chance. 
You  never  saw  such  a  hungry  bear.  He  would  follow 
me  about  like  a  dog.  His  playfulness  began  to  grow  to 
something  absolutely  alarming.  It  is  all  right  to  have  a 
dog  or  kitten  loll  over  on  its  back  and  extend  its  paws 
into  the  air  and  ask  to  be  pushed  about  by  the  feet  and 
played  with,  but  when  you  get  a  great  big  bear  that 
weighs  almost  four  hundred  pounds  throwing  himself 
about,  it  is  liable  to  create  some  commotion;  but,  never- 
theless, Cuffy  was  always  gentle  with  mi',  and  I  could  re- 
strain him  by  simply  speaking  to  him  in  an  injured  tone 
of  voice. 

"One  day,  for  I  was  a  very  little  girl  and  somewhat 
reckless.  I  slipped  away  to  the  station,  and  insisted  upon 
taking'  Cuffy  with  me  011  the  cars,  for  a  railroad  had 
been  built  out  to  the  post.  I  never  will  forget  the  con- 
sternation I  created  among  the  passengers  and  brakerncu. 
The  train-men  were  afraid  to  put  him  off,  and  Cuffy  and 
I  travelled  upon  one  ticket  to  Woodville.  When  we  dis- 
embarked we  created  quite  as  much  of  a  sensation  as  be- 
fore. When  I  arrived  at  my  aunt's  house,  who  lived  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  the  station,  I  was  not  allowed 
to  even  enter  the  front  yard,  and  had  to  escort  Cuffy  all 
the  way  back  to  the  train  again.  I  must  have  presented 
a  very  funny  picture  trying  to  coax  the  great  big  bear 
to  come  upon  the  platform,  surrounded  with  the  gaping 
crowd.  I  think  they  were  very  good-natured  conductors 
in  those  days. 

"  To  go  011  with  the  story,"  said  Mrs.  Winston,  pausing 
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THEY    WATCHED    THE    BEAR    TURN    A    CORNER    AND    DISAPPEAR. 


for  a  moment  to  call  Corporal  John  to  attention;  "the 
end  comes  very  quickly.  We  had  to  go  from  the  post, 
and  Cutfy  was  left  alone.  As  soon  as  I  had  left  him 
he  began  to  grow  very  morose  and  sullen.  He  would 
stay  by  himself  all  day  in  the  corner  of  the  stone 
pen  which  had  been  built  for  him,  and  would  hardly  eat 
at  all,  paying  no  attention  to  Mary  Ann,  the  wash-wo- 
man, who,  next  to  myself,  had  been  his  best  friend.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  behavior  on  Cutfy's  part  that  commenced 
the  downfall  of  his  popularity,  for  owing  to  the  transfer- 
rence  of  several  of  the  officers  he  began  to  be  a  very  neg- 
lected beast  indeed,  and  at  last  was  purchased  from  the 
sergeant  to  whom  he  had  been  presented,  and  became 
the  property  of  the  barber,  who  was  a  very  cruel-heart- 
ed man.  Now  Cutl'y  had  grown  great  long  claws  and 
white  gleaming  teeth,  and  had  tremendous  strength. 
They  used  to  tie  him  to  a  post  and  then  set  dogs  on  him, 
and  he  would  fight  off  scores,  throwing  them  to  one  side 
and  crushing  them  with  his  frightful  hugs.  No  one  could 
approach  him  now;  he  was  labelled  'Dangerous,'  the 
same  way  we,  see  bad  dogs  at  dog  shows,  and  this  had 
gone  on  for  some  two  years,  or  probably  three,  before 
I  came  back  again  to  the  post.  I  had  grown  a  great 
deal ;  in  fact,  was  quite  a  big  girl,  and  of  course  I  remem- 
bered Cutt'y.  When  I  asked  where  he  was  they  told  me 
what  had  become  of  him.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  look- 
ing through  the  strong  iron  bars  at  the  poor  chained 
animal  that  crouched  in  the  further  corner.  Could  this 
be  Cuffy?  this  gaunt  hungry-looking  beast  that  stood  tall- 
er than  any  man,  with  great  shaggy  matted  locks  hanging 
about  him — could  this  be  my  little  Cuffy  who  used  to  run 
about  with  ribbons  twisted  in  his  long  hair?  But  sudden- 
ly he  stopped  the  muttering,  which  bears  often  keep  up 
hours  at  a  time,  and  looked  straight  at  me  through  the 


bars;  it  was  very  easy  to  unlock  the  door,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment I  was  in  the  cage. 

"  'Cuffy.'  I  said.  The  bear  stood  up;  he  put  out  both 
heavy  paws,  and  stood  there  looking  at  me  until  his  lower 
jaw  dropped  and  his  mouth  was  wide  open.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  trying  to  smile  the  way  he  used  to  but 
hod  forgotten  how  to  do  it. 

"  '  Cuffy,'  I  said  again.  This  time  he  took  a  step  tow- 
ard me,  and  in  another  minute  had  placed  both  paws 
upon  my  shoulders.  Just  then  some  men  who  had  seen 
me  step  inside  the  cage  came  running  up.  What  must 
have  been  their  consternation  when  they  saw  the  danger- 
ous bear  with  his  head  down  on  my  shoulder,  and  I,  al- 
most a  little  morsel  for  him,  in  his  great  rough  arms, 
both  crying  as  if  our  hearts  would  break,  for  bears,  you 
know,  children,  are  the  only  animals  that  we  are  sure 
shed  tears;  at  least,  I  know  that  Cuffy  did  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  was  almost  afraid  to  go  away,  but  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  the  door,  whereupon  he  tore  at  his 
chain  and  at  the  collar  around  his  neck,  where  it  had 
worn  a  great  ridge  in  the  flesh,  and  the  next  day — 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  us  that,  mamma,"  said  Emily. 

"All  right,'1  said  Mrs.  Winston.  "I  won't  tell  the 
rest;  but  perhaps  it  was  best  for  Cuffy,  after  all." 

That  night  one  of  the  keepers  who  had  led  the  captive 
bear  through  the  street  the  day  before  got  into  some 
trouble  and  was  arrested.  The  poor  bear  was  confined 
in  a  shed  right  by  the  town  jail,  and  the  children  went 
down  to  see  him. 

"  He  looks  like  Cuffy,"  said  one  of  them. 

"Hollo,  Cuffy!"  exclaimed  another,  throwing  him  a 
ripe  bunch  of  grapes.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  fruit, 
but  looked  straight  at  the  children,  and  they  are  almost 
certain  they  saw  a  tear  roll  down  his  furry  cheek. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

SECOND  month  passed.  Babette  was  getting  well. 
Her  beautiful  long  hair  had  long  ago  been  sacrificed 
to  the  fever,  and  now  her  little  round  head  was  covered 
with  short  crisp  rings  of  brown.  As  she  sat,  day  by  day, 
in  the  middle  of  madame's  high  soft  bed — the  greatest 
token  of  love,  this,  that  madame  could  have  shown  her — 
surrounded  by  books,  toys,  ilowers — everything  that  eager 
affection  could  suggest — one  could  see  at  a  glance  that 
she  was  the  ruling  member  of  a  devoted  household. 

Clarisse,  the  old  colored  woman,  seemed  quite  as  fond 
as  the  rest,  and  even  Uncle  Tom  would  hobble  in  and  lay 
a  great  open  magnolia  blossom  or  a  crepe-myrtle  bloom 
upon  the  bed  for  "'tite  mamzelle."1 

Madame  Bondurante  was  very  busy  these  days.  There 
were  little  clothes  to  be  made  for 
the  convalescent,  and  she  and 
Clarisse.  were  to  make  them.  The 
sweet  secret  of  the  mysterious 
coming  of  the  child  into  their 
home  and  hearts  was  too  precious 
to  be  intrusted  to  any  one  else — 
yet.  Madame  never  went  out. 
She  would  not  go  now;  but  did 
not  Clarisse  know  what  to  buy 
for  a  little  girl's  wardrobe?  She 
could  go  up  to  Canal  Street  to 
"Syme's"  or  "  Levois  &  Jami- 
son's," where  she  would  be  sure 
to  find  the  best  French  prints 
for  every-day  wear,  the  finest  me- 
rinos and  plaids  for  "Sunday" 
dresses. 

These  two  old  women,  mistress 
and  servant  though  they  were— 
formerly  owner  and  slave  — \\i-n- 
bound  to  each  other  by  many  ties 
and  by  years  of  uninterrupted 
peaceful  intercourse;  and  while 
they  sat  and  sewed  together, 
clothing  the  new  Joy  in  the 
household  in  garments  fashioned 
after  those  worn  by  the  other 
who  had  passed  out  of  it  twenty 
years  ago,  they  were  as  happy  in 
their  novel  task  and  as  uncon- 
scious of  present  styles  as  the 
child  herself. 

It  is  true  Babette  did  pout  just 
a  little,  and  declare  that  the  broad 
lace-bordered  pantalets,  that  came 
nearly  to  her  little  ankle -ties, 
were  "too  long,"  and  that  the 
skirt,  which  stopped  at  the  knees, 
was  "too  short";  but  when  she 
glanced  at  the  portrait  above  the 
mantel — the  grandest  picture  of  a 
little  girl  she  had  ever  seen  in 
her  life — and  saw  that  her  pan- 
talets hung  down  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  she  was  quite  satisfied. 

The  girl  in  the  portrait,  sitting 
day  and  night  so  still  in  her  deep 
gilt  frame,  holding-a  red  rose-bud 
in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
she  clasped  the  neck  of  a  great 
shaggy  dog,  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  Babette.  It  was 
an  imposing  picture. 

Some  day,  when  she  should  be 


able  to  make  friends  with  the  old  dog  who  followed 
Uncle  Tom  around  the  yard,  she  would  pick  a  red  rose 
bud  and  try  to  make  a  picture  of  herself  like  it.  She 
had  tried  the  pose  as  far  as  she  could,  holding  up  an 
imaginary  rose-bud,  before  the  glass  under  the  pier-ta- 
ble, and  it  was  really  very  good  fun. 

It  is  true  the  old  dog  in  the  yard  was  not  quite  like 
the  one  in  the  picture,  and  the  little  girl  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  herself,  having  two  long  braids  of  straight  black- 
hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders  instead  of  a  mass  of 
short  curls,  but  the  marks  of  elegance  were  present  in 
both.  There  were  the  low-necked  dress,  the  short  puffed 
sleeves,  the  long  pantalets.  The  rosebud  and  dog  would 
make  it  quite  complete.  Just  how  elegant  her  new  gar- 
ments were  she,  of  course,  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 
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Madame  bad   been   educated    m   .• nvent.  and   knew 

;111  ii  .          quisite    needle  work    i  li.-ii    w  •  re 

.      .    •      days        Ilia!     are    taught     just    as 
\     \et    to  :uiy    one    \vlici    cans    to    learn.       There 

itl].--  u  ii  h  dra  nil  lii'in  sin. -lied 

with    real     Valenciennes     lace,     rolled     anil 
1  hat  our  could  lianlly   linil  tin-  stitches 

quaint  srarments  thai  .l-'liu-hied  only  approving 
eyes  within  tin-  close  I y  wnlled  si|iiarc.  'I'licy  were  never 
seen  would  ni.l  be  f»r  many  a  long  day.  if 


Madame  had  tauuht  Babetle  In  call  lier  'I'ante  Angele. 
The  child  herself  had  said  llie  words.  Before  any  one 
unew  that  the  question  would  ever  arise,  she  had  uncon- 
SCiously  nani.-d  the  relationship,  and  tixed  her  place.  She 

was  not  t -cup\  the  position  of  only  a  waif  dropped  in 

the  Street,  neither  had  she  intruded  wilhin  the  holy 
of  holies.  She  had  not  said  "  I  Madame  "  or  "  lady  "  after 
the  dago  fashion,  neit  her  had  she  called  her  "mother." 

It  is  true,  she  had  only  oner  called  the  name  "Tante 
A.iigele,"  and  had  then  seemed  to  forget  it,  having  even 
I"  lie  taunlit  it  as  something  quite  new  afterwards. 

Tins  madaine  regarded  with  a  superstitious  feeling, 
and.  mil  understanding  how  ii  had  come  to  be  lying  with 
oilier  half  forgotten  names  in  the  child's  mind,  to  return 

as  uili  a  hit  of  an  old  soii'j1  s 'limes  to  older  persons  — 

to  come  and  drop  out  as  mysteriously  -she  said  that  the 
angels  had  told  her  name  to  the  sick  child.  And  she  be- 

lieved    it.  too. 

ll  is.  pei-haps.  painful  at  first,  this  seeming  transfer  of 
the  name  of  the  old  servant  Angele  to  another,  hut  it  was 
only  a  coincidence.  Perhaps,  as  time  wore  on,  it  may 
:ii.  •, wakened  associations  or  suggested  questions  to  the 
child's  mind.  She  was  ".iven  to  thoughtful  moods  some- 
times, and  more  than  once,  as  she  lay  stretched  at  full 
length  upon  the  rug  before  the  fire,  after  one  of  her  long 
silences,  she  said  aloud,  scarce  above  her  breath,  ''  Tante 
Aii'j-ele— Tante  Angele.'' as  if  the  name  had  some  mys- 
terious meaning  to  her.  But,  perhaps,  some  other  time 
she  called  other  names,  and  no  one  happened  to  hear. 

Madame  heard  this,  however,  and  wondered  just  what 
it  meant.  Was  she  talking  to  the  angels  again  : 

There  were  many  family  portraits  in  (he  old  house; 
among  them  one  of  a  sweet-faced  woman,  at  which  Ba- 
bette  was  very  fond  of  looking.  "Who  is  that  lady, 
Tante  Angele?''  she  asked  of  madaine  one  day. 

''That  is  my  sister,  who  is  in  heaven — my  sister 
Marie  Madame  spoke  with  some  reluctance.  She 

feared  questions  from  the  child,  hardly  knowing  why. 

"  And  is  she  another  one  of  my  aunis.'" 

The  answer  came  slowly  again,  "Yes,  cherie." 

"Was  she  my  aunt  Marie:' 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  And  was  she  little  Marie's  aunt  Marie?" 

"  Yes,  love." 

"  And  did  she  call  her  'Tante  Marie  '?" 

"  No,  cherie.      She  called  her  '  Tantine.' " 

"  What  is  Tantine,  Tante  Angele;      Is  it  aunt?" 

"  It   means  '  little  aunl.'  cherie." 

Bahette   was  thoughtful   for  a    few  minutes,  and  asked 
no   questions:   but    presently   she    rose   and   went    to   ma 
dame,  and  climbed  upon  her  lap.      Then,  putting  her  arm 
around  her  neck,  she  said:  "  Tante  Angele,  you  are  little. 
1  want  to  call  you  Tantine.      May  I;" 

"And  don't  you  like   to  call  me  by  mv  name— Tante 

"  Yes.  I  like  it— for  you,  when  I  say  il,  Tante  Angele; 
but  when  lam  not  speaking  to  you,  I  don't  like  it  for  you. 
It  is  one  of  my  dream  names." 

"A  dream  name,  my  precious;  And  what  is  a  dream 
name:" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  hut  I  have  a  great  many.  There 
is  '  Xenaine."  and  'Tante  A  nsjele.'  and— " 


mind,    iwy    angel,    dream    names    are    foolish. 
:     them        I'all    me    'Pauline;     I     like    it    belter,  any 

And  she  held  I'.alielte  light  in  her  arms  while  she  was 
speaking,  as  if  .she  were  afraid  she  might  fly  away. 

But  a  greater  irial  than  Ibis,  even,  came  one  day,  and 
madaine  was  mil  in  the  least  prepared  for  it.  Babetle. 
since  I  he  night  the  gypsy  had  stolen  her  from  her  own 
people,  had  never  heard  her  own  name.  The  gypsy  had 
heard  her  spoken  of  among  the  Le  (.'harmant  servants  as 
"  /,'</</. •."  her  pet  name  in  the  family,  and  though  she 
well  knew  her  own  name,  she  naturally  avoided  using  it. 
So  she  called  her  "  Baby."  If  Babetle  had  been  asked 
h.  i  own  name,  al  any  time  up  to  the  night  she  had  left 
the  Sicilian  household,  she  would  have  answered,  in  all 
honesty,  "  Baby  Nicholas,"  or  perhaps  "Sissy, "as  the 
children  often  called  her. 

i'.ul  no  one  ever  asked  it.  She  had  never  thought  it 
out,  perhaps,  and  now  she  would  never  make  this  combi- 
nation.  But — well,  she  was  beginning  to  ask  herself 
questions. 

It  was  natural  that  madaine  and  Clarisse  should  have 
called  her  "£e/jec"  at  first,  for  want  of  another  name. 
Kven  had  they  known  her  real  name,  they  would  as  often 
have  called  the  sick  child  by  the  tender  diminutive,  hut 
when  she  accepted  the  name  so  readily,  the  easiest  thing 
to  do  was  bo  let  the  subject  drift  along. 

The  truth  was.  madame  did  as  little  thinking  as  possi 
hie  on  the  subject  of  Babette.      She  was  afraid  to  think. 
She  only  knew  that  she  was  there.      She  was  very  dear. 
A  question  in  any  direction  meant  distress  and  perplexity 
of  mind. 

And  so  when,  one  day,  Babette  asked  suddenly,  "Tan- 
tine,  is  Bebcc  my  real  name — was  I  christened  Bebli-  .'" 
she  was  obliged  to  answer,  "  No,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  then,  Tantine,  what  is  my  real  name?" 

Madame's  face  did  not  betray  the  panic  that  reigned 
within  her  heart  as  she  answered,  asking  for  forgiveness 
even  while  she  spoke,  "Your  name  is  Marie."  And  to 
herself  she  said,  "I  name  her  now  Marie." 

"And  am  I  named  for  my  tante  Marie,  or  for  my 
cousin  Marie?" 

"  For  both,  my  love." 

This  much  was  true.  In  the  brief  moment  when  she 
had  decided  the  name,  it  was  given  in  memory  of  her  best 
loved — child  and  sister. 

But  the  catechism  lesson  was  not  over  yet. 

"  And  was  I  christened  long  ago,  Tantine?"  she  asked, 
presently. 

"Long  ago — when  you  were  small — yes,  cherie.  And 
now  it  is  time  for  Bcbee  to  come  and  take  her  nap.  She 
is  not  very  strong  yet." 

Madame  was  safe  in  saying  that  she  had  been  chris- 
tened  -and  long  ago.  It  must  have  been  so.  else  how 
was  Xenaine  (god-mother)  a  dream  name? 

But  she  could  not  risk  another  question.  Babette  was 
not  sleepy.  She  said  so,  and  her  bright  eyes  confirmed 
it.  Then  she  must,  he  hungry;  No?  Then  they  would 
lake  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  find  some  violets,  or  go 
out  into  the  poultry -yard  and  see  the  little  chickens. 
And  so  the  subject  was  changed. 

The  Bondurantes'  was  a  changed  home.  Long-closed 
doors  stood  open;  sunshine  and  cheer  had  come  in  with 
the  child.  There  were  broken  toys  lying  around  in  a 
disorder  that  told  only  of  indulgence  and  devotion,  and 
the  old  walls  often  echoed  with  merry  laughter.  The 
old  couple  were  becoming  hound  up  'in  the  child  to  a 
decree  that  was  indeed  pathetic. 

And  they  had  not  thoughtlessly  nor  quickly  taken  her 
into  their  hearts.  For  weeks,  although  convinced  by  the 
evidence  that  she  had  been  deserted  by  her  own  people, 
they  had  scanned  the  daily  papers  for  notices  of  a  lost 
child,  and  at  every  clank  of  the  heavy  knocker  on  the 
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iron  gate  they  first  feared   and   then   hoped   that   the  old 
woman  had  returned  to  claim  her. 

Now,  when  they  loved  her  even  as  their  own,  there  were 
times  when  they  shuddered  at  the  bare  possibility  of  hav- 
ing, at  some  time,  to  give  her  up.  During-  much  of  the 
two  months  of  her  illness  )!al>e|te's  mind  had  been 
a.  blank,  and  as  bits  of  her  old  life  came  back  to  her — 
names,  faces,  incidents — they  seemed  to  belong  to  a  far- 
auav  period,  and  what  they  all  meant  she  did  not  under- 
stand. 

One  day,  some  months  after  her  recovery,  something' 
happened  that  filled  her  with  delight,  and  frightened 
every  other  member  of  the  household.  Ever  since  he 
had  seen  her  taken  into  the  doctor's  door  on  the  night  of 
the  storm,  Noute  had  corne,  whenever  opportunity  of- 
fered, and  peered  through  the  iron  gate,  hoping  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  child. 

The  old  gypsy  had  been  hopelessly  crippled  with 
rheumatism  ever  since  that  dreadful  night,  and,  after 
hobbling  into  town  once  or  twice,  she  had  come  to  terms 
with  the  French  Market  tradesmen;  and  so  now  she  al- 
ways waited  in  the  boat,  while  Noute  left  the  basket  of 
fish  in  the  market  and  returned  with  the  money.  This 
gave  him  greater  freedom  than  he  had  known  before, 
and  he  never  failed,  both  going  and  coming,  though  it 
was  far  out  of  his  way,  to  pass  by  the  gate  and  look  for 
llahette.  Even  on  the  first  occasion,  when  the  gypsy 
had  hobbled  out  herself,  Noute  had  moored  the  boat  to  the 
shore,  and  deserted  it  as  soon  as  her  back  was  turned, 
hurrying  to  the  Boiidurante  gate,  and  getting  back  to  the 
boat  before  her  return. 

When  several  months  had  passed,  and  he  had  never 
seen  her,  he  almost  despaired;  but  still,  faithful  in  his 
devotion,  he  continued  to  come.  On  this  particular  day 
he  had  waited  as  usual,  and  was  just  turning  away,  when 
the  little  girl  skipped  across  the  yard,  her  hands  full  of 
roses.  She  recognized  him  instantly,  and,  running  to  the 
gate,  handed  him  the  flowers. 

Noute  was  wild  with  joy.  After  dancing  and  laughing 
and  even  crying  a  little  in  his  odd  way  for  a  moment,  he 
hurriedly  threw  the  roses  back  at  her  feet,  and,  with  a 
series  of  quick  gestures,  ran  away.  What  did  he  want 
with  flowers?  All  he  had  ever  gathered  were  for  her. 

Babette  did  not  stop  to  pick  them  up,  but,  running  into 
the  house  in  great  glee,  told  her  "  tan  tine,  "while  she 
climbed  into  her  lap,  that  "  Noute  had  come,  and  he  had 
told  her  by  his  motions  that  he  was  coming 
again !" 

The  sight  of  the  mute  seemed  to  revive  a 
train  of  memories,  for  she  began  to  tell  her 
"aunt"  and  "uncle"  all  about  "  poor  Noute 
who  could  not  hear  nor  speak,"  of  how  "  bad, 
drunken  Nick  had  scolded  and  beaten  him," 
and  of  many  things  of  which  she  had  never 
before  spoken. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  old  lady  looked  at  her 
husband  sorrowfully,  and  shook  her  head  as 
she  listened?  If  some  one  knew  where  she  was, 
and  was  coming  back,  surely  there  would  be 
trouble.  They  would  have  to  give  her  up. 

Old  madame  was  very  pale,  and  her  hand 
trembled  as,  stroking  the  little  girl's  curls,  she 
told  her  never  to  go  into  the  front  yard  again 
without  her  aunt  or  uncle.  She  held  the  child 
tightly  in  her  arms  a  long  time  that  night, 
and  no  one  knew  in  the  twilight  that  the  old 
madame's  face  was  wet  with  tears. 

On   the    next    day    the   old    doctor,  his  own 
heart   unsteady    with     fear,  said    to    his    wife: 
"  We  cannot  hide  this  dear  child.      She  came 
to  us  unasked.      It  was  the  Lord's  doing.      She  has  blessed 
our    home.      Let  us    pray   that   she    may    not   be    taken 
away." 


The  doctor's  words  were  wise,  and  yet,  although  his 
old  wife,  heeding  them,  let  Babette  play  at  will  any- 
where within  the  gate,  she  kept  her  eyes  nj her  when- 
ever she  entered  the  front  yard.  And  the  gate  was  kept 
locked. 

A  week  after  this — a  week  to  a  day  from  the  time 
Noute  had  come — Babette  sat  upon  the  arm  of  madame's 
chair  on  the  front  gallery.  The  old  lady  was  nodding, 
while  the  little  girl  amused  herself  pinning  long  strings 
of  four-o'clocks  to  her  hair.  Every  now  and  then  the 
head  would  bob  so  suddenly  that  a  flower-curl  would 
fall,  and  Babelte  would  laugh  aloud  while  she  replaced 
it,  when  the  old  lady's  eyes  would  half  open,  and  then, 
smiling,  she  would  go  back  to  sleep. 

While  they  sat  thus  in  the  late  afternoon  the  doctor 
came  in  hurriedly,  leaving  the  iron  gate  ajar.  Into  this 
open  gate,  before  any  one  had  noticed  him,  without  leave 
or  license,  walked  Noute.  Even  Babette  did  not  see  him 
until  he  was  half-way  up  the  front  steps. 

Going  straight  up  to  her,  he  laid  a  little  bundle  at  her 
feet,  stepped  back  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  dropped  the 
larger  parcel  which  he  carried  upon  the  bottom  step,  and 
sat  down.  This  bundle  contained  an  old  blanket,  several 
articles  of  shabby  clothing,  and  some  scraps  of  tobacco — 
all  the  earthly  possessions  of  Noute  the  foolish.  He  had 
come  to  stay. 

[ill    BE    CONTINUED.] 


SKLF-ACTINt;    AERIAL   CAR. 

BY    II.  PERCY    ASHLEY. 

THERE  is  hardly  a  hoy  with  mechanical  ideas  who  is 
not  fond  of  new  machines.  The  readers  of  HAR- 
PER'S YoUNU  PEOPLE  are  presented  with  a  brand-new 
idea  for  a  mechanical  toy  to  be  used  either  on  a  kite 
string  or  a  cord  stretched  from  a  flag-pole  in  the  yard 
or  a  handy  tree.  The  only  condition  is  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  cord  is  directly  against  the  wind.  The  elevation  at 
which  the  car  can  run  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
wind  and  sail  area  of  the  machine.  The  only  wood  used 
is  the  lightest  and  driest  pine  that  can  be  procured.  The 
carriage  is  made  entirely  of  4-xj  inch  wood,  and  is  com- 
posed of  two  strips,  14  inches  long,  placed  1  inch  apart. 
The  two  guiders  are  2  inches  from  each  end,  and  have  a 


DIAGRAMS    FOR    DETAILS    OK    THE    KITE. 


small  screw-eye  on  the  lower  extremity,  through  which 
the  cord  is  passed.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  carriage, 
exactly  in  the  centre,  are  screwed  two  eyes,  which  should 
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ii     ill    diameter  »!'  the   in- 
side   ill'    llicir  cirri,..       Through    these    is    passed    the    spar 
,  allowing    enough    space    I Sure   easy    tliril- 
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ing.  as  (In1  spar  acts  ;is  nn  axis  on  which  the  sail  turns 
when  on  its  downward  trip.  This  spar  is  at  right  angles 
with  lln-  carriage.  Two  upright  slicks  measuring  "J(l 
inches,  and  the  same  dimensions  as  the  material  n^ed 
for  the  construction  of  the  carriage,  are  next  added. 
These  should  be  slightly  pointed  ai  both  ends,  and  a  cross- 
liar  at  the  top  of  these  uprights  securely  fastened  gives 
additional  strength.  The  balancing-bar  is  made  of  :  L; 
pine,  tapering  at  the  lower  end,  and  is  10  inches  in  length, 
and  fastened  to  the  carriage  by  two  strips  of  wood — 
Sx^xi  inches.  The  wheels  are  formed  as  follows:  Take 
a  piece  of  ,1-inch  pine,  which  should  be  at  least  M  inches 
wide.  On  this  place  a.  strip  of  wood,  we  will  say,  for  in- 
stance, 10 x^-x-j.  By  driving  a  small  wire  nail  through 
both  pieces  of  wood,  and  inserting  a  sharp  knife  blade 
ilimugh  the  upper  piece  of  wood,  and  turning  (the  upper 
piece)  slowly  from  left  to  right,  yon  will  find  yon  can 
cut  a  perfect  circle  in  the  lower  piece  of  wood.  The 
wheels  are  formed  by  this  process.  It  takes  four  pieces 
of  stiff  card-board  and  two  of  wood  to  make  the  wheels 
for  the  carriage.  The  diameter  of  the  wooden  wheel  is 
li  inches,  while  the  card-board  disks  are  2^  inches.  The 
wheels  in  the  draught  are  a  trifle  smaller,  but  by  experi- 
ments it  is  found  that  the  above-sized  wheel  makes  faster 
time.  You  will  see  that  after  cutting  out  your  disks 
the  hole  made  by  the  wire  nail  is  exactly  in  the  cen- 
tre. Run  a  small  wire  nail  through  the  three  disks, 
placing  the  wooden  disk  in  the  centre  and  the  card-hoard 
ones  on  each  side  (this  makes  three  disks  for  each  wheel). 
Put  some  glue  on  touching  surface,  and  clinch  the  three 
together  with  pins  or  wire  brads.  The  place  where  these 
nails  go  is  shown  by  the  spots  on  side  draught  of  the  wheel. 
The  axle-tree  is  made  of  oak,  and  at  the  extremities  a 
piece  of  stout  wire  is  inserted,  which  extends  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  wood  of  the  axle-tree.  The  hardest 
axle-tree  is  one  made  from  the  shafts  of  an  old  clock. 
Take  particular  care  that  the  wheels  run  very  true,  as  the 
success  of  the  machine  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
this. 

From  the  lower  extremity  of  the  balancing-rod  hangs 
a  weight.  The  easiest  way  to  make  this  weight  is  to  take 
a  small  bag,  and  fill  it  with  sand  until  the  machine  bal- 
ances (the  sail  in  horizontal  position).  Having  progressed 
thus  far  in  the  construction  of  the  machine,  turn  the  sail 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  attach  a  cord  from  one  side 
of  the  crossbar  to  a  small  grooved  wheel  at  the  aft  end 
of  the  carriage.  From  the  screw-eye  at  lower  extremity 


of  the  balancing-bar  is  atlached  a  small  rubber  band; 
uheii  stretched  il  will  reach  within  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  I  he  small  wheel  at  the  aft  end  of  the  car- 
riage.  It  will  be  found,  after  the  cord  and  rub- 
ber band  have  been  joined,  that  upon  letting  go 
the  perpendicular  bars  the  sail  will  turn  in  a 
hori/ontal  position.  At  the  forward  end  of  the 
carriage  is  a  catch,  to  which  is  fastened  a  ring. 
Tin' catch  comes  in  contact  with  a  block  (previ- 
ously placed  three-quarters  up  the  string).  The 
detail  drawings  show  the  formation  and  working 
of  the  catch. 

The  sail  is  made  of  light  muslin,  and  extends 
in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  wings,  the  cloth    only 
reaching  from  the  outside  of  the  uprights  to  the 
ends  of  the  spar,  leaving  a  free  space  in  the  cen- 
tre for  the  sail  to  pass  through  the  carriage.      The 
parachute  is  a  small  Chinese  umbrella  (pick  out 
one  that  opens  easily),  and  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  cents.      A   small   weight   is   attached   to   the 
handle  with  a  few   feet  of  cord.      We   will   say 
that  now  you  have  completed  the  machine — you 
have  a  kite  Hying — run  the  string  through   the 
two  guiders,  place  the  two  wheels  of  the  carriage 
upon  the  kite  string,  set  the  sail  perpendicular. and 
fasten   the  catch  with  the  cord.      A   stop  -  block 
has  been   previously   placed  on  the  cord   twenty 
feet  from   the  kite;   now  attach   the  parachute  (Chinese 
umbrella).      The   force   of  the  wind    acting    on    the  sail 
forces  the  machine  up  the  incline  of  the  kite  string  at 
a  rapid  rate,  skyward,  until    it   reaches  the  block,  which 
throws  oil'  the  catch.     The  sail  swings  back  to  a  horizon- 
tal position,  letting  the  parachute  drop.      The  sail  being 
folded    and    presenting   no   resistance   to    the   wind,   the 


THE    PARACHUTE    AND    THE    KITE    ON    THE    RETURN. 

force  of  gravitation  acting  on  the  weight  of  the  machine 
causes  it.  to  descend  the  kite  cord  quickly,  and  return  to 
the  original  starting-point  of  its  flight. 


CURIOUS   LEGAL  TENDERS. 

HERE  is  a  nntr  tor  coin  collectors.  It  is  probable  that  no 
boyvbo  bas  collected  the  tokens  of  various  nations  has 
ever  before  beard  of  the  circulating  medium  which  a  Mexican 
Traveller  once  discovered  while  travelling  through  the  great 
republic  ou  its  southwestern  borders.  As  the  story  goes,  the 
traveller  bought  some  limes,  anil  gave  the  girl  who  sold  them 
one  dollar  in  payment.  By  way  of  change  slie  returned  him 
forty-nine  pieces  of  son])  the  size  of  a  sweet  biscuit.  After  ex- 
pressing his  surprise,  a  police-officer  who  witnessed  the  incident 
informed  him  that  soap  was  a  legal  tender  iu  that  country. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "BLACK  RAVAQER.' 


11Y   WILLIAM    MUKRAY   GRAYDON. 


Dart 


DORY  caught  his  companion's  spirit,  and  pulled  with 
a  will  as  the  Black  Rarngfi-  glided  from  the  cove 
into  the  swift  current.  Th'e  young  pirates  gained  mid- 
channel  and  turned  up  stream.  Their  craft  was  now 
directly  in  line  with  the  mythical  galleon.  Lem  dropped 
his  oars  and  rose  to  reconnoitre.  Instantly  he  uttered  a 
low,  amazed  cry  : 

"It's  the  Ransom  ferry-boat,  Dory.  There's  a  man 
aboard  of  her.  He's  sitting  on  a  block  of  wood,  looking 
up  the  river." 

"  It  must  be  old  Jordan,"  replied  Dory.  "  I  guess  the 
ferry  wire  broke.  But  why  don't  he  run  the  boat  ashore? 
The  falls  ain't  far  off." 

"  He  don't  seem  to  be  worrying  about  that,"  whispered 
Lem.  "  He  just  sits  there  like  a  log.  I'm  sure  he  hasn't 
seen  us  yet.  There's  something  wrong,  Dory.  I  more 
than  half  believe  —  Hullo!  we'll  have  a  collision  next. 
Pull  to  the  right,  quick!" 

The  sharp  command  startled  Dory,  and  in  his  haste  to 
obey  he  unshipped  an  oar.  Lem  dropped  into  his  seat; 
but  the  precious  moment  already  lost  made  the  impend- 
ing disaster  inevitable.  The  suction  from  the  half-falls 
set  in  strongly  hereabouts,  and  the  lumbering  ferry-boat 
made  a  sudden  spurt  forward.  Its  occupant  was  still 
gazing  intently  up  the  river.  He  could 
hear  nothing  but  the  rumble  of  the  falls. 

Lem  caught  a  crab  at  the  first  stroke, 
and  Dory,  having  by  this  time  shipped 
his  oar,  made  matters  worse  by  sweep- 
ing the  boat  broadside  to  the  current. 
The  next  instant  the  heavier  craft 
pounded  into  the  Blacl,-  l{<tnt</fr  with 
such  force  as  to  drive  it  partly  under 
water. 

''  Jump!"  cried  Lem,  springing  over 
the  end  of  the  ferry-boat.  Dory  scram- 
bled after  him,  and  in  such  ignominious 
fashion  did  the  pirates  board  their  sec- 
ond prize. 

The  man  had  been  tumbled  flat  on 
his  back  by  the  collision,  and  when  he 
gained  his  feet  the  boys  saw  that  he  was 
not  old  Jordan.  He  was  tall  and  slim, 
with  a  clean-shaven  face.  The  agility 
with  which  he  ran  to  the  far  end  of  the 
boat  and  put  himself  on  the  defen- 
sive was  rather  startling.  But  after 
scrutinizing  the  boys  briefly  in  the  dim 
light,  he  seemed  to  think  better  of  the 
situation  and  carne  slowly  forward. 

"  Hello!  what's  all  this?"  he  exclaim- 
ed in  a  quavering  voice  that  was  meant 
to  be  jolly.  "  Where  did  you  chaps 
spring  from?  Did  I  run  you  down,  eh? 
I  don't  see  your  boat." 

"  It  must  have  sunk,"  Lem  declared, 
dismally.  "  There  goes  one  oar,  and  the 
plank."' 

Just  then  a  grinding  noise  was  heard, 
and  the  lads  ran  to  the  rear  of  the  flat 
in  time  to  see  the  gunwales  of  the  sub- 
merged Black  Ravager  bobbing  up 
astern.  The  big  ferry-boat  had  passed 
clear  over  it. 

"Good  -by  to  the  old  boat,"  wailed 
Dory.  "It  will  go  over  the  falls  and 
be  smashed  to  pieces.  Pop  won't  buy 
me  another  one,  I  know." 

As  the  sunken  craft  fell  rapidly  be- 
hind, the  luckless  pirates  looked  sadly 


at  each  other.  They  were  not  disposed  to  consider 
what  C'aptain  Kidd  or  Morgan  would  have  done  under 
like  circumstances.  Their  misfortune  was  too  real  for 
romance  or  the  possibilities  of  imagination.  The  trea- 
sure-galleon had  suddenly  been  transformed  into  a  pro- 
saic old  flat-boat. 

"Make  the  best  of  it,  my  lads,"  said  the  stranger. 
"Your  boat  will  likely  strand  somewhere.  I  don't 
understand  how  the  accident  happened.  Perhaps  you 
were  fishing,  and  didn't  see  me  coming?" 

"We — we  were  camping  over  on  that  island,"  replied 
Lem,  confusedly,  "and  we  started  out  to — to — 

"  Exactly,"  interrupted  the  man.  "  You  started  out 
to  run  a  night-line,  and  had  eyes  for  nothing  else.  Now 
we  are  all  in  the  same  fix.  How  are  we  going  to 
land?" 

Dory  looked  curiously  around.  "Where's  the  pole?" 
he  asked.  "Ain't  this  the  Ransom  ferry-boat?" 

"Of  course  it  is,"  jauntily  replied  the  stranger,  "and 
it  hasn't  any  business  here  either.  But  as  I  couldn't 
find  the  ferryman,  and  had  to  catch  a  train  at  Ransom, 
I  undertook  to  ferry  myself  across.  You  see  the  result. 
The  ropes  parted  from  the  wire,  and  when  I  tried  to  use 
the  pole  it  caught  on  the  bottom  and  was  jerked  out  of 
my  hands." 


IN    SUCH    FASHION    DID    THE    PIRATES    BOARD    THEIR    SECOND    PRIZE. 
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Ian  wasn't  at  1.       o        i  unocently 
a-  "  I  te's  never  ai 

••  \\  ,1  >orj 

••  I  I  the  strangei          i          iody  ai  sfl  ered. 

1  sn..  ferryman  And  now  vvlia 

to    do?      'I'n.-il    roaniiL.1     noise      "iinds    like    low 

-    rapid--."  cried    Li  .in:.'    t  In'  d:m- 

.  e  t!i'-m   plainly   from  liere.       They    .1 1  ii  I 

n    .1    quarter  of  a  ay.      They  .   aero  is 

this  iialf  of  ill''  rivi'i'.  and  we're  headed  Mrai^lit  for  the 
iniddlr  of  llirin 

"It'san  awful  place,"  chimed  in  Dory.  "  The  water 
pitches  righl  down,  and  there  arc  lois  of  sharp  jagged 
rocks  at  the  lioltoin.  This  big  Hal  will  go  all  to  pieces. 
li's  ncket\ .  anyhow." 

The  stranger  was  at  first  disposed  to  question  the  peril. 
But.  a  n'lance  at  the  line  of  tossing  foam,  now  drawing 
r.ipidh  nearer,  thoroughly  satisfied  his  doubts.  He 

paced  slowly  tip  and  down  the  hoal.  \Vilh  every  step  a 
clinkinu  noise  came  from  the  side  pockets  of  his  coat, 
which  hulked  and  sagged  as  though  they  held  something 
heav\.  lie  paused  in  front  of  the  lads,  and  showed 
them  a  shiny  gold  com 

"This  is  \oiirs  if  you  save  the  boat  from  the  falls,"  lie 
said,  hoarsely  . 

liorv's  eves  sparkled,  hut  he  shook  Ins  head.  "  Xo 
use."  he  replied.  "  It  can't  be  done." 

"Xo;  it  can't."  echoed  Lem.  "  1  f  ue  had  a  pole  there 
might  lie  some  chance." 

The  man  put  the  coin  in  his  pocket,  and  turned  away 
with  an  angry  exclamation.  The  hoal  shot  swiftly  on 
toward  the  falls.  The  booming  sound  of  the  waves  rose 
louder  and  shriller  on  the  night  air. 

Lem  and  Dory  began  to  unstrip,  and  the  stranger 
watched  them  nervously. 

"  Better  take  your  clothes  ott', "  suggested  Lem.  "You'll 
have  to  swim,  you  know.  (Jan  you'" 

"A  little,  "replied  the  man.  "  But  I'll  take  the  chances 
with  my  clothes  on.  I  don't  want  to  lose  them." 

"They'll  drag  you  down,"  persisted  Lem. 

The  stranger  growled  something  inaudible,  and  turned 
his  back  on  the  lads.  Again  the  clinking  sound  came 
from  his  pockets. 

"He  must  have  money  there,"  thought  Lem.  "  He's 
a  fool  to  risk  his  life  for  that." 

Just  then  Dory  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  clutched  Lem's 
arm.  "  Look,"  he  shouted.  "  We're  going  to  pass  close 
by  that  bar.  Can't  we  swim  over  to  it?" 

He  pointed  out  a  strip  of  gravel  and  bushes  a  dozen 
yards  long  that  lay  about  fifty  feet  above  the  rapids. 

Lem  measured  the  distance  with  a  critical  eye,  and 
noted  a  stranded  tree  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bar.  Then 
he  made  one  jump  to  the  rear  of  the  flat,  and  hauled  a 
coil  of  heavy  rope  from  under  the  seat. 

"  I  knew  old  Jordan  kept  this  here,"  he  cried,  as  he 
fastened  one  end  of  the  rope  to  an  iron  ring  in  the  stern 
planking.  "  I'll  save  boat  and  all." 

"Let  me  go  with  you,"  pleaded  Dory. 

"  Xo;   stay  ri^ht  her'1,''  cried  Lem. 

Pushing  his  companion  aside  he  ran  to  the  front  end 
of  the  boat,  trailing  the  rope  after  him. 

"Brave  lad!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  divining  Lem's 
plan.  "I'll  reward  you  well  if  you  succeed.  Don't  lose 
.ni\  time.  Now's  your  chance." 

But  Lem  was  on  the  alert,  and  knew  just  when  to  act. 
As  the  bow  of  the  ferry-boat  drifted  opposite  the  upper 
point  of  the  bar.  and  at  a  less  distance  than  twenty  feet, 
he  clutched  the  rope  tightly  in  one  hand  and  dived  head- 
first into  the  swift  water.  He  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
struck  ont  with  both  arms,  swishing  the  rope  behind  him. 
He  swam  well.  In  spite  of  his  diagonal  course  he  was 
still  almost  abreast  of  the  flat's  bow  when  he  gained  the 


middle   of    the  bar.      lie   had   eight   or  ten   feet  of  rope 
to  spare     qmle  enough  for  the  purpose,  if  he  was  agile. 

"  Hurrah  !"  yelled   Dory. 

"  Lively,"  shouted  the  stranger.  Happing  his  hands. 

I. mi  glanced  toward  them.  Then  he  sped  down  Ihe 
bar,  keeping  pace  wilh  the  boat.  He  reached  the  stranded 
tree.  ;nid  quickly  coiled  half  a  dozen  feet  of  the  rope 
about  i )f  the  tough  projecting  limbs. 

.lust  in  lime.  As  the  rope  tightened  with  a  creaking 
noise,  (he  heavy  Hat  quivered,  veered  to  one  side,  and 
then  swung  into  the  eddy  at.  the  foot  of  the  bar-  safe 
from  the  waves  and  cruel  rocks  that  wailed  a  few  yards 
further  down  stream. 

Lem  was  breathless  but  flushed  with  triumph  as  he 
hauled  the  boat  up  to  the  sandy  beach. 

"It  wasn't  much,"  he  replied,  to  the  congratulations 
of  his  companions.  "I  knew  1  could  swim  it." 

"  It  was  a  brave  deed,"  protested  the  stranger.  "You 
saved  us  from  certain  death." 

His  satisfaction  was  short-lived.  In  a  moment  or  two 
he  became  as  restless  and  uneasy  as  before.  He  paced 
up  and  down  the  bar,  watching  the  lads  as  they  hurried 
into  their  clothes.  When  the  distant  ringing  of  a  bell 
floated  over  the  water  he  started  visibly. 

"  What  does  that  mean,"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Lem.  "It's  the  school-house 
hell  at  Ransom.  Mebbe  there's  a  fire  or  something." 

"It's  ringing  because  we're  lost,"  exclaimed  Dory. 
"There  come  the  folks  after  us  now." 

He  pointed  to  a  couple  of  yellow  lights  that  had  sud- 
denly appeared  some  distance  up  the  river. 

Lem  watched  them  in  silence  for  a  moment  "  I  guess 
you're  right,  Dory,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  as  I  care 
much.  We  won't  spend  all  night  on  the  bar,  anyway." 

But  while  the  boys  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  rescue, 
the  stranger,  oddly  enough,  took  a  contrary  view  of  it. 
He  excitedly  made  a  circuit  of  the  bar,  glancing  over  the 
water  in  all  directions. 

"  Can't  I  get  clear  of  the  falls  by  swimming  from  here 
over  to  that  side,"  he  asked,  eagerly,  as  he  pointed  toward 
the  left  shore  of  the  river. 

"A  good  swimmer  might  reach  the  open  channel,"  re- 
plied Lem;  "  once  there,  the  water  is  shallow  enough  to 
wade.  You  can  see  by  that  white  line  where  the  falls 
end." 

"  Well,  I'm  a  good  swimmer,"  replied  the  man.  He 
hurried  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bar,  and  tore  off  his 
coat  and  vest.  The  hoys  watched  him  in  amazement. 

"You  won't  need  to  swim,"  cried  Lem.  "Don't  you 
see  the  folks  coming  in  boats?" 

"  I  can't  wait,"  was  the  snappy  reply.  "I  must  catch 
the  next  train  at  the  station  below  here.  I  can't  do  it 
unless  I  start,  right  away.  Look  here,  boys,"  he  added, 
"I  dropped  my  knife  on  the  upper  end  of  the  bar.  See 
if  you  can  find  it,  will  you?" 

Lem  and  Dory  obligingly  hastened  to  the  spot,  but  a 
close  search  failed  to  discover  the  lost  knife. 

"Hold  on,  I  have  it  in  my  pocket,"  called  the  man; 
and  when  the  boys  turned  around  they  saw  that  he  had 
moved  a  few  feet,  and  was  now  standing  by  the  stranded 
tree.  "Sorry  for  the  mistake,"  he  said.  "I'm  much 
obliged."  Then  he  picked  up  his  coat,  vest,  and  shoes, 
and  tossed  them  in  a  bunch  far  out  on  the  water.  The 
coat  sank  at  once,  but  the  other  articles  were  in  sight  for 
a  few  seconds  as  the  current  whirled  them  away. 

"  What  are  you  doing?"  cried  the  boys,  in  one  breath. 

The  man  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 
"I'm  aii  idiot,"  he  exclaimed,  laughing  harshly.  "  I'm 
so  worried  about  the  train  that  I  forgot  what  I  was  doing. 
All  my  money  was  in  the  coat.  No  wonder  it  sank.  The 
current  will  roll  it  over  the  falls.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  re- 
ward you,  boys.  I'll  send  you  some  money  as  soon  as  I 
get  home." 
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He  ran  to  the  head  of  the  bar,  and  plunged  into  the 
current.  He  swam  with  vigorous  strokes  across  stream. 
The  boys  saw  him  clear  tlir  i-dge  of  the  falls,  and  then 
his  bobbing-  head  vanished  in  the  gloom. 

The  boats  were  now  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
Their  course  was  toward  the  open  channel,  but  when  Lem 
set  fire  to  a  bunch  of  grass  and  waved  it  in  air  the  entire 
fleet  —  six  in  number  —  headed  for  the  bar,  and  quickly 
reached  it.  Mr.  Carberry,  Uncle  Jim,  and  Mr.  Western 
were  in  the  first  boat;  men  from  Ransom  occupied  the 
others. 

"I   thought  you'd  come  afler  us,"  was  Lem's  greeting. 

"Did  you?''  replied  his  father.  "  Well,  we'll  attend  to 
your  case  later  on.  Did  you  see  anything  of — 

"There's  the  ferry-boat  now,"  interrupted  Uncle  Jim, 
heading  a  general  rush  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bar.  The 
boys  followed,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  questions. 
Leni  told  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  Hard- 
ly had  he  finished  when  half  of  the  audience  sprang  into 
boats  and  pulled  rapidly  for  the  open  channel. 

As  the  boys  were  ignorant  of  what  the  excitement 
meant,  Mr.  Carberry  enlightened  them.  "Your  genial 
companion,"  he  said,  "  is  a  most  daring  thief.  This  morn- 
ing he  walked  into  the  bank  at  Timkhannoek  and  helped 
himself  to  a  tray  of  gold  and  silver.  He  made  his  es- 
cape, and  nothing  was  heard  of  him  until  he  turned  up 
this  evening  and  requested  old  Jordan  to  ferry  him  over 
to  Ransom.  Jordan  had  his  suspicions,  and  was  so  fool- 
ish as  to  make  them  known  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  The  scoundrel  stunned  the  old  man  with  a  club, 
and  cut  the  boat  loose.  On  his  way  down  stream  he 
dumped  Jordan  out  on  a  grass-bar.  Half  an  hour  ago  the 
outrage  was  discovered,  and  the  pursuit  organized." 

The  boys  were  considerably  startled  to  learn  the  char- 
acter of  their  recent  companion.  His  peculiar  actions 
were  now  accounted  for. 

"I  wish  we  had  captured  the  fellow,"  said  Dory. 
"Don't  you,  Lem?" 

Lem  did  not  reply.  His  face  was  screwed  into  a  pu/- 
zled  expression.  Then  he  ran  to  the  stranded  tree,  and, 
after  a  brief  search,  thrust  his  arm  into  a  hollow  among 
the  roots.  "  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !"  he  shouted,  as  he  drew  out 
double-handfuls  of  gold  and  silver  coins  and  piled  them 
on  the  sand.  The  crowd  gathered  around  him,  and  helped 
to  empty  the  cavity. 

"I  thought  I  would  find  it,"  declared  Lem.  "The 
man  hid  it  here  when  our  backs  were  turned,  and  then 
tried  to  make  us  believe  he  had  pitched  it  into  the  river. 
I  guess  he  put  a  stone  in  that  coat." 

"  Won't  he  be  mad  when  he  comes  back  to  get  it?"  ex- 
claimed Dory. 

"It's  some  satisfaction  to  have  recovered  most  of  the 
money,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Carberry  "  Here  are 
eighteen  hundred  dollars.  Two  hundred  are  missing,  and 
that  the  rascal  must  have  taken  along.  If  it  was  in  gold, 
it  would  not  interfere  with  his  swimming." 

"  It  may  be  recovered,"  replied  Uncle  Jim.  "  I  would 
suggest  that  the  rest  of  these  people  join  the  chase." 

"  We  need  not  go  with  them,"  said  Mr.  Carberry.  "  We 
must  take  these  young  scapegraces  home.  To-morrow 
they  shall  be  tried  for  piracy  on  the  high  seas." 

"  They  deserve  it,"  Uncle  Jim  added. 

The  boys  were  in  a  very  sober  mood  during  the  ride 
up  the  river,  nor  did  they  spend  a  comfortable  night.  On 
the  following  day,  however,  they  were  let  oft'  with  a  se- 
vere reprimand.  This  leniency  came  about  through  Un- 
cle Jim,  who  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  culprits  with 
Mr.  Carberry  and  Mr.  Western. 

"I  had  no  business  to  fill  the  youngsters'  heads  with 
pirate  yarns,"  he  said.  "If  you  must  punish  any  one, 
punish  me.  They've  learnt  a  lesson,  and  won't  attempt 
any  more  buccaneering.  But  hereafter  I'll  spin  Mother 
Goose  to  them  when  they  come  bothering  me  for  stories." 


The  loss  of  the  Black  Ravager  was  a  severe  punish- 
ment in  itself  to  the  boys.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
accept  the  offer  of  a  new  boat  tendered  by  the  grateful 
directors  of  the  Tunkhaunock  bank.  The  author  of  the 
Black  Ravager' a  loss  was  never  caught;  and  as  the 
county  papers  printed  long  accounts  of  the  affair  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  ever  came  back  to  look  for  the  hidden 
money. 

THE  END. 


CHARLES,  THE    CABIN-HOY. 

BY   PAUL  HULL. 

DURING  one  of  the  wars  between  France  and  England, 
previous  to  the  American  Revolution,  the  ship  Good 
Tidings,  of  Philadelphia,  commanded  by  Captain  Heze- 
kiah  Sniffin,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  sailed 
from  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  produce,  bound  to  Eng- 
land. When  within  sight  of  her  destined  port,  the 
Quaker  ship  was  chased  by  a  small  French  man-of-war. 
Captain  Snitlin  endeavored  to  escape,  but  finding  that 
the  enemy  was  rapidly  gaining,  and  would  be  alongside 
in  short  order,  he  and  his  two  officers  ceased  their  exer- 
tions, and  retired  to  their  state-rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  few  trifles  which  they  desired  to  carry  with 
them  into  captivity.  The  cabin-boy  Charles,  a  bright 
young  Philadelphia!!  of  fifteen  years,  followed  his  Cap- 
tain, and  asked  if  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  to  save 
the  ship.  The  master  replied  that  it  would  be  useless; 
that  if  they  submitted  quietly  they  would  probably  re- 
ceive good  treatment,  whereas  to  offer  opposition  would 
be  but  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  Frenchmen,  which 
would  be  vented  upon  them,  to  their  sorrow.  Charles 
then  returned  to  the  deck,  and  addressed  the  crew  of  fifty 
men,  telling  them  that  he  had  a  plan  by  which  they 
might  save  themselves  from  a  foreign  prison.  He  then 
explained  to  them  what  he  proposed  to  do,  and  the  sailors 
agreed  to  place  themselves  under  his  command  and  to 
execute  his  orders  faithfully.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
French  cutter  ranged  alongside  and  made  fast;  then  see- 
ing that  no  opposition  was  to  be  made  to  their  boarding, 
all  but  about  a  dozen  of  them  jumped  011  the  deck  of  the 
merchantman,  most  of  them  diving  below  in  search  of 
plunder. 

The  moment  arrived  for  which  Charles  had  waited. 
Giving  the  signal  to  his  men,  he  bounded  over  the  bul- 
wark rail,  his  trusty  followers  at  his  side.  Before  the  few 
startled  men-o'-war's  men  could  recover  their  wits,  sev- 
eral of  the  sailors  cut  the  lashings  that  held  the  two  ves- 
sels together,  while  the  remainder  quickly  overpowered 
the  scanty  guard  that  had  been  left  on  the  cutter.  While 
the  discomfited  Frenchmen  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
Good  Tidings,  looking  at  their  vessel  only  a  few  yards 
away,  sailing  a  course  parallel  with  their  own,  Charles 
hailed  and  ordered  that  the  port  just  ahead  should  be 
steered  for,  threatening  that  if  they  refused  he  would 
blow  them  out  of  the  water  with  their  own  guns.  To 
make  his  threat  effectual  he  sent  the  men  to  the  guns 
and  provided  them  with  lighted  matches.  Understand- 
ing that  their  lives  depended  upon  obedience,  they  sor- 
rowfully steered  into  the  port  of  their  enemies,  followed 
by  the  cutter  with  the  English  flag  hoisted  above  the 
French.  Upon  coming  to  anchor,  communication  was 
had  with  the  shore,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was 
sent  off  to  iron  the  prisoners  and  mount  guard  over 
them.  When  the  particulars  of  this  daring  deed  became 
known  the  gallant  boy  was  commissioned  a  midshipman 
in  the  royal  navy.  He  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  in  the  English  service,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Admiral  and  Commander-in-chief.  Being 
knighted  by  his  sovereign,  he  came  to  be  known  as  Sir 
Charles  Wager. 


IIAIM'KU'S  rOUNQ    PEOPLE. 


VOU  ME  XV. 


"Well,  Ihe.v    were   a   good  ilral   like    it.      If 

li:id    :i    piece    lit'  chalk  iiucl — 

>•  Here's  :i  .slate  iinil  pencil.  Grandma." 

"Nevermind     ['ve  lost  my  spectacles.     If 

••Thev're  upon  top  of  your  head,  Graud- 


•N'ol,    my 
yOUI    age     I 


A     I'.l.ocK    s'iSTKM. 

GRANDMA   AND    PAUL   AGAIN. 

"  \\     '  '  •'-      :l!<1  Grandma,  "so  school  is  rra.lv  to  begin  once 
W      more,  is  i!  .'" 

»  Yes,  Grandma,"  said  I'aul.    " Mine  begins  next  Monday,au( 
I'm  iioinu  into  a  new  class." 

"Well, well!"  answered  Grandma.         g  thai  so.     \\illdec 
old  A  ami  I'.  I"-  w  ith  v  mi  in  thr  new  class  .'" 

»  v  and  I'.'"  asked  I'anl.  not  understanding  his  grandmother. 
"Yes    ^  and  B,  and  poor  C ;  and  perhaps  D.      Surelj    these 
„,.„  f.iu<rled  schools  haven't  dropped  these  dear  i.ld  friends* 

"Well."  saiil  I'aul,  iloiiMI'ully,"  I  guess  not.  though  I  don't 
believe  1  kno\\  them.  When-  do  thev  live?" 

»  Live?  Oh,  every  where.  In  one  sense  they  live  in  the  arith- 
metic l>nt  lli>  n  real  tnir  lioinr  is  everywhere.  Anil  such  funny 
tlmi«s  as  thi-.v  us.-il  In  do!  This  is  the  way  it  would  go:  If  A 
can  "build  four  rods  of  fence,  with  eight  posts  to  the  rod, 
twelve  hoards  to  the  post,  and  thirty-two  and  a  i|ii;irter  nails 
to  each  hoard,  when  tin-  days  are  twenty-one  hours  long, and  H, 
who  Uriahs  ten  pounds  uiore  than  A.  ran  build  eight  rods,  with 
eleven  PO.-IS  to  the  rod,  seveuteeu  lioards  to  tin-  post,  and  fifty- 
eight  and  I'oniteeii-lhirleentlis  nails  to  the  hoard,  when  the  days 
are  five  hours  long,  how  many  rods  ran  ('  Imild  when  the  days 
an-  twenty-six  hours  long?  Now  do  you  recognize  A  and  B?" 

1'aiil  laughed.  "  Yes,  I  know-  what  YOU  ini-an  now.  1  thought 
you  meant  somebody  that  went,  to  school.  l!ut  I  don't  believe 
they  do  things  quite  so  liad  as  that  now.  Are  you  XIIIY  they  did 
\vhi-ii  you  were  lit  tie.  (  Jrandma  !" 

"Certainly  1  am.  They  were  lining  sueli  things  all  the  while. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  diteh  they  wen-  digging,  or  stone  wall  they 
were  laying, or  grass  they  were  mowing;  hut  it  was  always  just 
so  bad,  and  nobody  was  ever  abh;  to  tell  what  the  rasi-al  ('  eould 
do  till  In-'d  ligured  a  long  lime.'1 

••  I  guess  it  in, nl, I  take  a  long  time  to  find  out  when  it  was  like 
the  example  von  .just  gave.  Mow  could  an\hod\  solve  that? 
Von  eouldu'l  iisc  a  ijua-.ter  of  a  nail  iu  a  board,  and  there  can't 
lie  twenty-six  hours  in  :i  day,  and— 

"There,  there,  there!  don't  dispute  your  grandmother.  A 
and  B  could  put  any  fraction  of  a  nail  anywhere  ;  and  wherever 
they  lived  the  days  were  liable  to  lie  any  length.  Why,  it'I  had 
a  gimd  wooden  blackboard  and  a  handy  piece  of  chalk,  I  could 
tell  you  in  live  minutes  just  what  C  could  do,  in  a  whole  num- 
ber and  a  decimal  of  a  down  Inures,  and  a  pins  or  minus  sign  at 
tlie  end  of  it.  And  then  I  could  turn  it  around  and  prove  it,  and 
you  that  D,  on  the  ills!  of  rVbruar.v ,  working  in  Australia, 
wlieii'tln-  shado-n  of  a  certain  church  .steeple  ai  a  certain  hour 
of  lie  day  was  two  furlongs,  eight  poles,  and  fourteen  barley- 
corns long,  and  nails  were  worth  two  mills  a  pennyweight,  and 
boards  came  at  two  eagles  a  .:imi-.  with  I'uurleen  per  cent,  of 
knot-holes,  and  when  the  number  of  knot-holes  is  to  the  number 
of  nails  in  the  fence  as  are.  the  times  that  I)  pounds  his  thumb 
to—  stop  laughing  at  me,  you  young  scapegraci 

"But  I  can't  help  it. Grandma,"  said  I'aul.  "  1  l.-nmc  you  never 
had  any  such  examples  in  your  arithmetic,  when  you  weni  to 
school." 


ciphering  ones.  When  1  was 
thought  nothing  of  working 
such  tilings  out  while  I  walked  to  school, 
with  my  slate  in  one  hand  and  pencil  in  the 
other.  And  as  for  the  mental  examples,  and 
dear  old  Ann  and  Jane,it  was  just  fan  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  I  wonder  if  you  have  Ann 
and  .lane  yet  .'  They  alwa.\s  had  apples 
which  their  teacher  had  given  them.  Why, 
]  can  do  Ann  and  Jane  without  any  spec- 
tacles at.  all.  Listen:  If  their  teacher  gave 
Ann  one.  apple  and  Jane  two  apples,  how 
many  apples  did  Ann  and  Jane  both  togeth- 
,,  have?  [f  their  teacher  gave  Ann  one  ap- 
ple and  Jane  two  apples,  Ann  and  Jane  both 
together  had  as  many  apples  as  the  sum  of 
one  apple  and  two  apples,  which  is  three  ap- 
ples. Therefore,  if  their  teacher  gave  Ann 
one  apple  and  Jane  two  apples,  Ann  and 
Jane  both  together  had  the  sum  of  one  apple 

and     two  apples,  which    is    three  apples.       I    tell  you,  my    s 

when  1  went  to  school  we  had  to  study.  No  new-fangled  no- 
tions then.  If  A  wanted  to  divide  his  property  so  that  on.-  sun 
s|, mild  have  a  third  of  it, another  a  fourth,  another  three 
fifths,  another  six-sevenths,  and  his  married  daughter  sll.-jT'.i.- 
015,  we  simply  cut  it  up  for  him  without  the  least  fuss.  Now 
run  along— 1  want  to  take  a  nap." 

••  I  ihink,"said  I'aul.  as  he  went  out, "that  Grandma  is  Irving 
to  tool  me;  but  she  can't,  not  a  Int." 


SMELLING    THE    BEAN    SAl'CK. 

rPIIIKKK  was  in  Vedo  a  pour  man  who  had  worked  hard  and 
JL  long,  and  had  saved  a  small  sum  of  money.  He  had  no 
strong-box  to  keep  it  in;  and  it.  occurred  to  him  that,  if  he 
dropped  it  inside  an  empty  bean-sauce  cask,  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  looking  there  for  it.  Now  this  beau  sauce  is  much 
used  by  poor  people:  hut  the  smell  is  very  strong  and  some- 
what offensive  to  persons  of  delicate  taste.  .Some  ingenious 

thief,  after  all,  did  discover  the  hiding-place,  for   • day  the 

poor  man  found  his  money  missing.  He  went  immediately  to 
Oka,  and  told  him  of  the  loss,  adding  that  he  thought  it  must 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  some  one  of  the  neighbors.  So  Oka 
summoned  all  the  poor  man's  neighbors  for  the  next  day,  and 
when  they  had  appeared  in  court,  Oka  announced,  "In  my 
opinion  it  is  one  of  you  that  has  stolen  this  money  from  the 
braii-sauee  cask,  and,  if  that,  is  so,  1  shall  he  able  to  tell  liy  tin- 
smell  of  the  thief's  ringers.  So  let  each  one  come  up  here  and 
p resent,  his  hands  in  turn."  Just  as  he  had  said  this,  be,  noticed 
one  of  the  men  in  the  back  of  the  court-room  suddenly  put  his 
hand  to  his  nose  and  smell  it.  "That  man  over  there  is  the 
thief!"  immediately  exclaimed  the  judge,  pointing  to  the  man. 

Oka  knew,  you  see.  that  if  the  thief  was  really  among  the 
crowd,  his  guilty  conscience  would  probably  suggest  to  him  the 
thought,  "Will  my  hands  really  betray  me?" 


OLD    Mo 
on  her 


MOTHER  GOOSE  ON  HER  NEST. 

JOHN    PAUL    BOCOCK. 
sat 


jtber    Goose 

nest 
Thinking      which      gosling 

she'd  love  best 
When    her    eggs    hatched 
out;     but   when    she 
awoke 
Kvcry    one    of   her    eggs 

was  broke. 

Said  old  Mother  GOOM-.  as 
the  shells  she  patch- 
ed, 

••  I  counted  my  chickens  lie- 
tore  they  hatched!" 
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THE  SECRET  OF  FORMAN  FARM. 


IiY    WILLIAM    MURRAY   GRAYDON. 


BARRY  FORMAN  and  Dix  Graham  were  cousins,  and 
there  was  only  a  few  weeks'  difference  in  their  ages. 
But  as  one  lived  in  an  Eastern  city  and  the  other  in  a 
far  Western  town,  it  happened  that  they  did  not  meet 
until  they  were  fifteen  years  old,  when  they  were  invited 
to  spend  the  summer  together  at  their  grandparents' 
farm  up  on  tin1  Juniata  River. 

Squire  Forinan  and  his  wife  were  delightful  hosts  of 
the  old-fashioned  type  that  is  seldom  met  with  nowadays, 
and  the  rural  Pennsylvania  homestead  was  an  ideal 
place  to  the  city  lads.  They  never  ceased  to  admire  its 
quaint  gables  and  tiny  window-panes,  its  great  wide  hall 
and  big  open  fireplaces,  where  hickory  logs  burned  on 
cool  evenings. 

After  a  few  days  of  fishing,  boating,  and  mountain- 
climbing  Barry  and  Dix  felt  as  though  they  had  known 
each  other  all  their  lives.  They  were  bright,  healthy- 
minded  lads,  equally  fond  of  reading  and  of  all  sorts  of 
sports,  and  consequently  they  never  wasted  their  time 
in  idleness. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  each  had  a  strong  bent  of 
curiosity  and  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  it  was  this 
which  led  them  into  a 
very  unpleasant  scrape. 
Perhaps  looking  back  on 
it  now  they  would  con- 
sider it  rather  pleasant 
than  otherwise,  but  they 
certainly  did  not  think 
so  at  the  time. 

They  had  climbed  to 
the  top  of  Knob  Moun- 
tain that  day,  and  were 
sitting  on  the  front  porch 
after  supper,  feeling  a 
little  stiff  and  tired.  To 
their  right  the  Squire, 
snugly  settled  in  his  big 
arm -chair,  was  peering 
through  his  spectacles  at 
his  copy  of  the  weekly 
agricultural  paper.  On 
the  left  Grandmother 
Formau  sat  knitting  in 
an  easy  rocking-chair. 

In  front  of  the  garden 
was  the  road,  and  just 
across  it  a  pine-crowned 
bluff  fell  pretty  sheerly 


down  for  twenty  feet  to  the  rocky  shore  of  the  Juniata 
River.  The  green  hills  beyond  the  blue  water  shone  in 
the  fading  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  boys  had  been  telling  of  their  climb,  and  "having 
exhausted  the  subject,  they  began  to  plan  a  fishing  trip 
for  Ilie  morrow. 

''  Oh,  I  forgot,''  Barry  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he  drew 
a  triangular  bit  of  gray  Hint  from  his  pocket.  "Grand- 
father, I  found  this  on  the  very  tiptop  of  the  mountain 
to-day.  It's  a  good  specimen,  isn't  it?" 

"As  perfect  an  Indian  arrow-head  as  I  ever  saw.''  re- 
plied the  Squire,  taking  the  stone  into  his  hands,  and  lay- 
ing the  paper  aside.  "  It  is  rare  to  find  one  on  a  moun- 
tain-top, though  they  have  always  been  pretty  plentiful 
i:i  the  river  fields.  When  I  was  a  mere  lad  I  used  to 
pick  them  up  behind  the  plough.  The  Indian  who 
made  this  may  have  been  living  when  your  great-grand 
father  settled  here." 

"My!  how  long  ago  that  seems!"  said  Barry.  "It 
must  have  been  a  regular  wilderness  then  —  with  Indians 
and  bears  and  panthers — 


"When  was  it?"  interrupted  l>i\.  fore  the 

..  |  ,        ,;  ered  the  Squire,  w  illi  a  rem 

'  My  grandfather  tool*  upthis 
|.UI,1  in   L728  under  a  gran  I    from  William  Penn's  privj 

,.,,mirii.  Hi-  was  a  sturdy  anil  comely  man.  as  llic  like 
ness  hanging  in  the  parlor  shows.  That  was  painted  in 
Kn-laud  lie  fore  lie  came  over." 

••  And   is  the  house   lliat   old?"  asked    Harry  . 

-  ;\oi  Mmte.      It  was  built  ten  years  later     in  I7:i-       It 

was  twice  burnt  out    prior  to    l^»l;    hut  these  are   111 'i 

filial  walls.  5TOU  can  lell  how  thick  they  are  l'.\  the 
deep  window  seats.  They  had  to  lit-  thick  ill  those  days, 
when  an  Indian  attack  was  something  to  he  constantly 

feati 

"Was    the    house    ever    besieged?"    ]>i\    questioned, 

eagerly. 

"Several  times,  I  believe,"  replied  the  Squire.         Ihe 

lasl  occasion,  to  my  knowledge,  wasal'ler  Hraddock's  de- 
IVat  Mv  father  was  a  hit  of  a  lad  then,  and  he  often 
told  me  the  story.  I'.y  the-way,  that,  reminds  me  there, 
used  to  be  a  secret  passage  leading  from  the  cellar  to  the 
river  shore  — 

••.\  secret  passage!"  exclaimed  both  boys,  eagerly. 

••  Ve~:  that's  the  family  tradition," answered  the  Squire. 
-•  1 1,  \vas  intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of  escape  )>y  water, 
ill  ease  the  defenders  of  the  house  were  unable  to  hold 
out  against  a  siege.  \Vhetherit  was  ever  used  or  not  I 
oan'1  say.  It  was  certainly  walled  up  long  before  my 
time.  But  my  father  had  been  in  it.  for  1  distinctly  re- 
member his  telling  me  so." 

"l>id  you  never  try  to  lind  it.  grandfather?"  asked 
Harry. 

••  I  may  have  done  so  when  I  was  a  lad,"  replied  the 
Squire.  "  hiit  it  seems  in  me  that  it  was  tilled  in  at  the 
same  time  the  entrance  was  covered.  I  don't  helieve  the 
>poi  could  he  located  now." 

\Vell.  I  wish  some  one  would  lind  it,"  said  Grand- 
mother Formal),  who  had  been  listening  attentively.  "I 
haven't  a  doubt  that,  the  family  silver  is  in  there." 

"Nonsense!"  remarked  the  Squire.  "I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  the  family  silver.  If  it  ever  existed,  it  was 
melted  over  or  stolen  before  my  time." 

••John,  you  have  a  very  pool-  memory,"  said  Grand- 
mother Forman,  severely.  ""When  we  were  married 
and  vou  brought  me  home,  your  father  said  that  the  sil- 
ver was  in  the  house  in  a  wooden  box,  and  that  lie  was 
going  to  give  it  to  me  for  a  wedding-present.  But  he 
never  found  it.  though  he  searched  high  and  low,  from 
cellar  to  at;  ie." 

"My  father  was  a  little  bit  weak-minded  at,  that  time. 
Maria,"  the  Squire  answered,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
"You  forget  that  he  also  tried  to  find  the  new  boots  he 
earned  by  clearing  snow,  and  the  long-tailed  coat  with 
brass  buttons  he  wore  when  he  came  of  age." 

At  this  point  Grandmother  Forman's  compressed  lips 
indicated  a  storm,  so  the  Squire  wisely  dropped  the  sub 
ject  by  suggesting  that  the  boys  should  go  for  the  mail. 

They  departed  willingly,  glad  to  be  by  themselves,  and 
on  the  way  to  and  from  the  little  country  post-office  they 
talked  of  nothing  but  I  he  secret  passage  and  how  it  could 
be  laid  bare  for  exploration. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  was  tilled  up,"  said  Dix.  "  No  one 
would  have  gone  to  all  that  trouble." 

"  We've  got  to  lind  it,"  replied  Barry,  who  was  of  the 
same  mind.  "There  may  be  all  sorts  of  things  inside — 
old  guns,  and  Indian  skeletons,  and  arrow-heads." 

'    And  the  family  silver,"  added  l>ix. 

"  Yes,  if  grand  molht  r  is  right,"  assented  Barry;  "  and 
I  half  believe  she  is.  We  won't  say  anything  to  grand- 
father  until  it's  all  over.  Then  he'll  be  so  glad  and  sur- 
prised that  he  won't,  think  of  being  angry  because  we 
didn't  ask  permission." 
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"  Hut  how  are  we  going1  to  do  it  .'"  said  Dix.  "A  noise 
in  the  cellar  can  be  heard  all  over  the  house-." 

"We'll  begin  at  the  river  end  lirst,"  Barry  replied, 
"and  dig  into  the  bank-  wherever  we  call  lind  anything 
like  a  depression.  If  that  doesn't  succeed,  we'll  try  the 
cellar  when  there  is  no  one  in  the  house." 

"I'd  rather  start  there,"  said  Dix,  "for  we're  sure  to 
lind  the  entrance  to  the  pas-age  by  tapping  the  wall.'' 

Hut  we  may  have-  to  wait  a  week  to  get  into  the  cel- 
lar," argued  Barry,  "and  we  can  work  at  the  bank  any- 
time. You  know  the  trees  will  hide  us  from  the  road." 

This  bit,  of  logic  quite  won  Dix  over,  and  having  thus 
laid  their  plans,  the  boys  became  impatient  to  begin  oper- 
ations. 

"I  think  I'll  drive  to  town  this  afternoon,  John, "said 
their  grand  mot  her  the  next  morning,  "  since  it's  likely  to 
be  cool.  I  need  some  thread  and  a  web  of  muslin." 

"Then  I'll  go  with  you."  promptly  answered  the  Squire. 
"  I  oughtn't  to  leave  in  the  harvest-time,  but  I've  got 
some  business  that  needs  attention." 

I)ix  and  Barry  suddenly  lost  their  appetites,  and  it  was 
a  great  relief  when  the  meal  was  over.  It  was  a  much 
greater  relief  when  they  saw  the  Squire  and  his  wife  drive- 
off  down  the  dusty  road.  They  were  not  likely  to  return 
until  late  in  the  evening,  since  to  town  and  back  was  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles. 

The  boys  waited  half  an  hour,  and  by  that  time  the 
farm  hands  were  all  out  in  the  Iniy- fields,  and  the  cook 
and  milkmaid  were  feeding  the  stock — their  usual  work 
at  this  busy  season  of  the  year. 

A  few  minutes  later  Dix  and  Barry  slipped  unobserved 
into  the  cellar,  equipped  with  hammers,  chisels,  a  lan- 
tern, and  a  spade.  There  were  three  compartments  un- 
der the  house,  and  passing  through  the  two  of  these 
which  were  in  use,  the  boys  entered  the  third  cellar  by  a 
low  archway.  It  had  a  musty  smell,  and  extended  partly 
under  the  porch,  toward  the  river.  There  was  no  access 
for  air  or  light,  and  the  walls  were  crusted  with  dirt  and 
cobwebs. 

While  Dix  Hashed  the  lantern  around.  Barry  began  to 
tap  the  front  wall  with  a  hammer,  and  each  stroke  rang 
hard  and  deal-.  Finally  he  reached  a  central  slab  about 
two  feet  square,  and  (lie  same  distance  above  the  floor, 
and  the  moment  he  struck  it  a  dull  hollow  sound  w  a.s 
heard. 

"Hurrah!      You've  hit  it!"  exclaimed  Dix. 
"I  believe  I  have,"  said  Barry,  who  was  trembling  with 
excitement.     "Look!  the  stone  is  on  edge,  and  not  lying 
Hat  like  the  others'" 

Placing'  the  lantern  on  the  ground,  both  lads  set  to 
work  with  hammers  and  chisels.  They  found  the  dried 
and  rotten  mortar  very  pliable,  and  before  long  they  had 
excavated  all  four  sides  of  the  slab  to  the  depth  of  half  a 
foot. 

"  Hold  on;  that'll  do  now,"  said  Barry.  He  picked  up 
the  spade  and  struck  the  slab  a  tremendous  blow  at  the 
lop.  Another  and  another,  and  then  the  big  block  of 
stone  suddenly  toppled  inward  with  a  dull  crash,  reveal- 
ing a  square  black  hole  through  the  thick  wall  of  masonry. 
The  delighted  boys  could  hardly  keep  from  cheering. 
It  had  been  .an  easy  victory,  and  before  their  eyes  was 
the  mouth  of  the  secret  passage,  inviting  them  to  explore 
its  unknown  mysteries. 

"  C'ome  on  !"  said  Dix,  seizing  the  lantern.  "  Shall  we 
take  the  spade?" 

"No;  it  will  only  be  in  the  way, "replied  Barry.  "Put 
your  chisel  in  your  pocket.  I've  got  mine." 

Without  a  thought  of  danger,  they  climbed  over  the 
fallen  slab,  through  the  hole,  and  dropped  down  several 
feet  to  the  floor  of  the  passage,  which  seemed  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  cellar. 

The  lantern  light  streamed  cheerfully  into  the  dark- 
ness, shining  on  the  roughened  walls  of  earth  and  the 
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jagged  roof  overhead.  Side  by  side  the  boys  crept  eager- 
ly forward,  and  as  they  advanced  the  lantern  continued 
to  burn  freely,  thus  proving-  the  absence  of  foul  air. 

They  had  to  bend  their  heads  down  and  stick  close  to- 
gether, for  the  tunnel-like  passage  was  barely  four  feet 
wide  and  little  more  than  that  in  height. 

''Talk  about  t'nn!"  said  Dix.  "This  beats  anything. 
Hullo!  What's  that?" 

"(Milv  an  old  shoe,"  replied  Barry.  "Look!  it's  fall- 
ing to  pieces." 

"No  wonder,  when  it  may  be  a  hundred  years  old," 
said  Dix.  "Come  on;  we  want  to  find  something  better 
than  that." 

They  continued  to  advance  slowly,  peering  right  and 
left  in  the  flashing  rays  of  the  lantern,  and  seeing  no- 
thing but  pebbles  on  the  hard-trodden  earthy  floor. 

When  they  had  penetrated  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet, 
as  nearly  as  they  could  judge,  a  pale  bulky  object  sud- 
denly took  shape  in  the  gloom.  They  dashed  eagerly 
forward,  and  were  thrilled  to  discover  a.  long  narrow  boat, 
shaped  like  a  canoe.  It  very  nearly  blocked  the  passage, 
and  its  rotten  timbers  were  falling  apart  with  age. 

"This  was  kept  here  ready  to  be  dragged  into  the  wa- 
ter," said  Dix.  "It  looks  large  enough  to  have  held  a 
whole  family." 

"The  end  of  the  passage  must  be  close  ahead,"  replied 
Barry.  "Let's  go  as  far  as  we  can,  and  then  turn 
back. 

The  boys  crept  past  the  rotting  boat,  and  as  they  reach 
ed  its  farther  end  they  noticed  a  heavy  prop  standing  up- 
right in  the  passage,  and  wedged  between  floor  and  ceil- 
ing 

"Don't  touch  it,"  said  Barry.  "If  it  falls,  wye'll  have 
a  cave-in." 

Dix  did  not  heed  the  warning,  for  at  that  instant  lie 
placed  the  lantern  oil  the  ground,  and  made  a  grab  at  a 
small  leather-covered  box  that  lay  on  the  lloor  midway 
between  the  prop  and  the  boat. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  with 
the  box  clasped  in  his  arms,  he  bumped  heavily  against 
the  prop,  and  down  it  came  with  a  crash. 

The  frightened  boys  sprang  forward  in  such  frantic 
haste  that  they  collided  with  each  other,  and  sprawled 
headlong.  Before  they  could  rise  there  came  a  rumble 
and  a  jarring  stunning  crash  behind  them.  Then  there 
were  deep  silence,  and  darkness.  The  air  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  grown  close  and  stilling. 

The  boys  rose  to  their  knees,  and  touched  each  other 
with  trembling  hands. 

"Strike  a  light,  quick!"  cried  Dix.  "  I  forgot  to  bring 
the  matches." 

"And  I  haven't  one,"  replied  Barry,  in  a  hoarse  tone, 
as  he  ransacked  his  pockets.  "There's  been  a  big  fall 
of  dirt  and  rocks,  and  the  lantern  is  buried  under  it.  We 
got  out  of  the  way  just  in  time." 

"I've  got  the  box,  anyhow,"  said  Dix.  "It's  locked, 
and  I  can't  open  it,  but  it's  heavy  enough  to  have  the 
family  silver  inside." 

"  Much  good  it  will  do  you,"  muttered  Barry.  "This 
is  a  nice  scrape.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we're  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  cave-in." 

"Can't  we  climb  over  it?"  suggested  Dix.  hopefully. 

"Wait  here  till  I  see."  Barry  replied.  He  crept  for- 
ward in  the  darkness,  and  two  minutes  later  he  was  back 
at  his  companion's  side. 

"No  use,"  he  announced,  huskily.  "The  rubbish  is 
piled  above  the  boat  higher  than  I  can  reach.  As  soon 
as  we  try  to  dig  through  there'll  be  another  cave-in." 

"Then  we  are  lost,"  moaned  Dix.  "We  are  shut  in 
here  forever.  I  wish  we  had  never  meddled  with  the 
old  passage." 

"So  do  I,"  agreed  Barry.  "But  it's  too  late  now. 
Grandfather  and  the  folks  won't  miss  us  until  to-night, 


and  then  they'll  search  everywhere  else  first.  By  the 
time  they  find  out  where  we  are  we'll  be  suffocated." 

"Yes;   it's  hard  to  breathe  already."  replied  Dix. 

There  was  an  awful  silence  for  a  full  minute,  and  then 
Barry  suddenly  clapped  his  companion  on  the  hack. 

"I've  just  thought  of  something,"  he  cried.  "We 
have  one  chance  left.  Dix.  We  must  try  to  dig  our  way 
out  to  the  river.  It's  lucky  we  brought  the  chisels  along." 

Filled  with  this  new  hope,  the  boys  crawled  forward 
on  hands  and  knees,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  they  en- 
countered a  sheer  wall  of  earth  that  was  evidently  the 
end  of  the  passage.  They  attacked  it  with  their  chisels, 
and  worked  desperately  for  an  hour,  heedless  of  fatigue 
or  the  perspiration  that  streamed  down  their  faces. 

By  that  time  they  had  laid  bare  a  rough  surface  of 
stone,  and  for  fully  another  hour  they  dug  and  pried  on 
all  sides  of  it. 

It  was  a  joyful  moment  when  Barry's  chisel  broke 
through  into  space  and  permitted  a  tiny  ray  of  light  to 
penetrate  the  darkness. 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Dix.  "  This  stone  is  what  blocks  the 
end  of  the  passage.  We've  got  to  shove  it  away.  Take 
hold,  Barry." 

The  boys  threw  themselves  against  the  big  rock,  and 
pushed  and  shoved  with  might  and  main.  At  last  it 
started  to  move,  and  turned  over  twice.  Through  a  nar- 
row crevice  a  blinding  light  shone  into  the  passage. 

Dix  ran  back  for  the  leather-covered  box,  and  then  the 
happy  lads  crawled  out  on  the  river- bank,  panting, 
breathless,  and  covered  with  dirt.  Never  had  the  fresh 
air  tasted  sweeter,  or  the  sunny  blue  Juniata  looked 
more  entrancing. 

It  was  a  half-penitent,  half-triumphant  story  that  the 
Squire  and  his  wife  listened  to  when  they  returned  from 
town  that  evening.  But  as  the  box  actually  con- 
tained two  dozen  silver  spoons  stamped  with  a  big  F, 
and  as  the  boys  had  already  suffered  severely  for  their 
curiosity,  they  were  let  otf  with  a  lenient  reprimand. 

The  next  day  the  Squire  had  the  passage  closed  up  at 
both  ends,  and  Dix  and  Barry  took  great  satisfaction  in 
helping  wilh  the  work. 


11O\V    ST.  i; Eli  IX    LOST   HIS    NAME   AND 
FOl'XD    IT    AHAIX. 

BY    WILLIAM     n  E  Y  S  D  A  L  E. 

rilHE  four  or  five  men  who  were  at  work  on  the  deck  of 
J_  the  steamship  Dumbarton  were  all  smiling  and  male- 
ing  mysterious  signs  to  one  another.  Something  had 
happened  that  tickled  them  very  much. 

"  Did  you  see  it?"  one  of  the  men  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  If  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  you  can  have  it." 

"  It's  a  real  out-an'-outer,"  another  replied.  "  I  never 
saw  a  real  dude  at  such  close  quarters  afore." 

It  was  late  in  a  December  afternoon,  and  the  British 
steamship  Dumbarton  lay  at  her  pier  in  the  East  River, 
with  all  her  cargo  on  board,  ready  to  sail  for  Porto  Rico 
next  morning.  She  was  a  tramp  steamship,  and  she  had 
been  chartered  by  the  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company  for 
the  season,  to  run  between  Ne\v  York  and  that  Spanish 
island  in  the  West  Indies.  Captain  Rowland  was  in  his 
room  making  out  his  papers,  and  the  men  on  deck  were 
giving  the  ship  the  last  touches  to  make  her  ready  for 
sea. 

What  had  happened  that  had  pleased  the  sailors  so 
much  was  the  coming  on  board  of  a  very  stylishlv  dressed 
young  man,  who  had  asked  for  the  Captain,  and  had  been 
shown  into  the  Captain's  room.  Never  before  had  so 
stylish  a  boy  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  Dumbarton.  He 
was  at  that  moment  seated  upon  the  Captain's  sofa,  and 
Captain  Rowland  was  treating  him  with  great  politeness, 
thinking  that  nothing  less  than  the  best  cabin  in  the  ship 
would  suit  such  a  distinguished-looking  customer. 
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.  .in,'  youni:-  felloe   of  about  S0\  en 

all    and   slender,  with    bright    Mack   eyes    and    \\avy 

hair,    and     his    appearance    would     have    beeil     allO 

[•     pleasing    if     his    clothes     liad     nol     been     ifiiiti-    so 

ins    hal    i/iii/i-    so    stylish,    and    his    hands   and    fare 

i/////r  MI  while  and  delicate.       I'-ul   his  clothes   were  ul'  the 

very   latest    fashion,  Ins  shoes  were    of    patent    leather,   the 

3  of   his  standing  collar  \vere  turned    down    till    they 

almo- I    touched   his  four  in  hand  scarf;  and  uhen   he  limit 

oil'  his   uloves,  which   he  did  after  laying  liis  cane  on   the 

sofa  heside  him,  lie  disclosed  a   large  seal    ring  <m  Ins   left 

hind    which    shone    as    hrighlh    as    llie    gold   chain    that 

crossed   his  vesl    from   pocket    to  pocket. 

"  I  came  to  see  whether  I  could  gel  something  to  do  oil 
hoard  voiir  ship.  (  'aplain."  the  young  mall  said. 

"  Ytm  .'"  the  (  'aptaiu  exclaimed,  angrily.  I  le  was  dis 
Busted  to  lind  that  he  had  hern  using  the  wrong  srt  of 
manners;  for  every  sea  captain  keeps  two  sets  of  man- 
ners one  for  his  caiiin  passengers,  the  other  for  his  crew. 
'  You  get  something  to  do  on  hoard  ship?  Why,  you're 
a  \  oii're  nothing  hut  a  vomit;'  dude!" 

"  Perhaps  my  clothes  make  me  look  like  one,  hut  I'm 
not,  sir."  the  hoy  replied,  blushing.  "Don't  let  them 
stand  in  the  way.  for  they're  easily  changed.  I'm  ready 
to  do  any  work  I  can  get." 

"  ( iot  to  get  out  of  the  country,  have  you?"  the  ( 'a plain 
asked.  "  I've  seen  boys  of  your  kind  before.  What  is 
it  this  time— embezzlement  or  on  ly  petty  larceny  ;" 

"No.  sir.  nothing  of  that  kind."  the  boy  answered, 
blushing  harder  than  before.  "1  am  not  running' a  way. 
for  I  have  no  occasion  to.  .My  uncle,  who  is  also  my 
guardian,  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  me.  He 
issatislied  as  long  as  I  look  stylish  enough  to  live  in  his 
house.  I  have  a  good  home  there,  and  everything  I 
need,  hut  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  kind  of  a  life.  It, 
is  not  my  fault  that  I  wear  these  fancy  clothes,  for  I  have 
lo  lake  what  is  given  me.  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  doing 
something  for  myself;  but  I  have  never  been  taught  any 


''DID    YOU    SEE    IT1-"    ONE    OF    THE    MEN    ASKED. 


[i         and   I  mils!    lire  in  at    the    bottom  somewhere.       I 
'.  0:1  can  give  me  something  to  do,  sir." 
"  \\  Irat  s  your  name,  young  man?"  the  Captain  asked. 

A  i-ll  i  in-  (  i  ran  vi  lie  St.  I  leg  is.  sir,"  the  boy  replied. 
"  I  ndeed  !"  said  the  (  'a  plain.  "  Fine  name  I  hat.  Sound 
ueli  iii  the  fo'castle.  .Now,  Mr.  Arthur  (iranville  St.- 
I Ice  is.  you  seem  to  have  a  grain  or  two  of  sense  about 
you.  and  I'll  talk  business  with  you.  There's  only  one 
place  vacant  on  this  ship,  that's  the  cahill-boy's.  They've 
sent  me  four  cabin  passengers  at  the  last  minute,  and  1 
want  a  hoy  to  wait  on  them.  That,  means  doing  dirty 
work,  wearing  rough  clothes,  and  drawing  .§12  a  month. 
If  you  want  that  place  you  can  have  it,  but  I  give  you 
fair  warning  that  you'll  soon  have  all  the  dude  knocked 
out  of  you." 

When  St. -Regis  said  that,  he  would  take  that  or  any- 
thing else  that  offered,  the  Captain  gave  him  another 
warning. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  a  heap  of  book  -  learning,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  of  it  here.  It's 
no  use  on  board  ship.  You're  not  to  know  anything  but 
how  to  do  your  work.  That's  all.  Be  on  board  at  seven 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  leave  your  tine  clothes 
and  your  educal  ion  ashore." 

When  Si.  Regis  wont  on  board  next  morning  he  was  a 
much  finer-looking  hoy,  dressed  in  a  blue  flannel  shirt, 
common  blue  trousers,  and  canvas  shoes. 

Until  the  ship  was  outside  of  Sandy  Hook  the  Captain 
had  no  time  to  give  to  cabin-hoys;  but  when  .she  was 
steaming  down  the  Xew  Jersey  coast  he  called  young  St. - 
Regis  into  his  state-room. 

"  May  as  well  put,  him  in  his  place  at  once.'"  he  said 
to  himself,  with  a  half-smile. 

"Come  in  here  and  shut  the  door!"  he  ordered,  when 
St.-Regis  appeared.  "  I>o  you  see  that  broad  crack  in  the 
floor!1  Toe  that  line  and  look  me  in  the  eye.  Now, 
what's  your  name;" 

It  was  new  to  the  boy  to  be  ordered  about  in  this  way; 
but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  have  to 
stand  a  great  many  disagreeable  things,  and  he  quickly 
did  as  he  was  told,  and  repeated  his  name,  "Arthur 
Granville  St.-Regis,  sir." 

"No,  it's  not!"  the  Captain  thundered.  "We  don't 
ha  ve  any  swells  on  the  Dumbarton.  While  you're  aboard 
this  ship  your  name's  Sain.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Ihe  cabin-boy  replied. 

"And  you're  the  cabin-boy,"  the  Captain  went  on. 
"Don't  make  any  mistake  about  what  you're  here  for. 
You're  to  wait  on  the  four  passengers  and  the  Captain — 
make  beds,  black  boots,  carry  water,  do  whatever  you're 
told.  You're  not  to  know  anything  but  your  work. 
School  -  learning's  no  use  in  a  cabin-boy.  The  more 
you've  studied,  the  worse  cabin-boy  you'll  be,  unless  I 
knock  it  out  of  you.  I  never  went  to  school  ten  weeks 
in  my  life,  and  I  don't  want  any  college  professors  about 
me.  Now  you  know  your  place,  get  about  your  work." 

From  that  minute  the  cabin-boy  answered  to  no  name 
but  Sam;  it  was  better  suited  to  his  position  than  his  real 
name,  which  he  had  not  mentioned  to  anybody  on  board 
but  the  Captain;  and  he  was  not  alarmed  by  Captain 
Rowland's  gruff  orders.  It  was  necessary,  he  knew,  for 
the  Captain  to  be  the  master,  and  to  treat  him  like  any 
other  cabin-boy.  His  work  was  light  enough,  for  the 
four  passengers  did  not  require  much  attention,  bring 
men,  and  used  to  making  sea-voyages.  But  what  he  had 
to  do  he  did  so  well  that  the  Captain  could  lind  no  fault 
with  him. 

Being  good-natured  and  ready,  "Sam"  was  soon  on 
good  terms  with  all  his  shipmates.  It  was  easy  for  them 
to  see  that  he  had  been  used  to  better  things;  but  he  made 
no  mention  of  his  past  life,  put  on  no  airs,  and  was  so 
ready  to  wait  on  any  of  them  that  they  all  agreed  that 
the  Dumbarton  had  never  had  a  better  cabin-boy. 
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"  \Vliat  a  fool  you  are  to  go  to  sea!"  the  first 
mate  said  to  him  one  day.  "  You  spend  time 
anil  money  getting  a  good  education,  and  then 
ship  for  a  cabin  boy,  where  your  education's  no 
use  to  you." 

"  (  )h,  you  can't  tell  about  that!"  Sam  good- 
naturedly  replied.  "  I  suppose  knowledge  might 
lie  useful  even  to  a  cabin-boy,  sometimes." 

"Not  a  bit,"  the  mate  retorted;  "  no  more  use 
to  you  than  six  fingers." 

"  Well,'1  Sam  laughed,  "I  don't  expect  to  be 
a  cabin-boy  always.  Maybe  what  I've  learned 
will  come  useful  someday." 

But  even  Sam  had  no  idea  that  his  "book- 
learning  "  and  his  good  manners  were,  to  be  use- 
ful to  him  so  soon.  The  Dumbarton  was  loaded 
with  cargo  for  nearly  every  seaport  in  Porto 
Rico.  First  she  was  to  go  to  San  Juan,  the  cap- 
ital, and  land  her  passengers  and  some  of  her 
cargo  there;  then  to  Arecibo,  twenty-five  miles 
down  thecoast;  then  on  to  Maya^ne/.  and  Ponce, 
returning  to  San  Juan  for  her  homeward-bound 
cargo. 

On  the  sixth  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  mountains  of  Porto  Rico  were 
sighted— dull  banks  of  mist  piled  up  like  clouds 
in  the  dim  distance.  By  live  o'clock  they  were 
plainly  outlined  against  the  sky,  not  more  than 
ten  miles  away. 

"You  have  given  us  a  safe  and  pleasant  voy- 
age, Seiior  Captain,"  one  of  the  passengers  said 
at  the  supper-table.  It  was  the  last  meal  on 
board,  he  thought;  in  two  hours  more  he  would 
be  at  home  in  San  Juan. 

"  No  voyage  is  finished  till  the  ship  lies  in  port, 
senor,"  the  Captain  answered,  prophetically. 

The  Captain  left  the  table  when  the  meal  was 
half  finished  to  goon  the  bridge,  for  he  was  a  careful  Cap- 
tain, and  his  ship  was  nearing  land.  There  was  a  storm 
cloud  nearly  overhead,  and  the  sky  was  growing  black. 
With  the  caution  of  an  old  commander  he  pulled  the  bell 
that  reduced  the  engines  to  half-speed.  Having  finished 
their  supper,  the  four  passengers  joined  the  Captain  and 
first  mate  upon  the  bridge. 

"There  you  are!"  Sam  heard  the  Captain  say  to  one 
of  the  passengers.  "There  is  San  Juan,  in  that  hollow 
between  the  two  mountains.  Do  you  see  the  castle,  there 
on  the  left?  There  are  the  two  light-houses,  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  harbor  mouth." 

"How  far  are  we  from  shore,  Captain?"  the  passenger 
asked. 

"About  four  miles,  I  should  say,"  the  Captain  an- 
swered. "  In  an  hour  more  you  will  be  at  home." 

At  that  moment  the  storm  burst  upon  them — a  real 
tropical  storm,  black,  sudden,  and  alarming'.  Rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  the  sky  was  black  as  night,  thunder 
rolled  amid  the  mountain  peaks,  lightning  played  about 
the  iron  masts,  a  hurricane  of  wind  howled  through  the 
rigging. 

Sam  had  never  seen  a  tropical  storm  before,  and  he 
was  appalled  by  its  fury.  Standing  on  the  main-deck 
near  the  companionway,  almost  beneath  the  bridge,  he 
sheltered  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  held  fast. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  grating,  grinding  beneath  the  ship's 
bottom,  and  the  vessel  stopped  with  a  shock.  In  an  in- 
stant he  knew  that  she  Avas  on  the  rocks!  The  quiet  deck 
was  all  confusion  ;  bells  rang;  hurried  orders  were  shout- 
ed; the  increasing  waves  picked  the  vessel  up  boldly,  and 
let  her  drop  again  upon  the  rocks — thump,  thump,  thump! 

"Heave  the  lead!"  he  heard  ordered;  and  a  moment 
later  the  first  mate  was  telling  the  passengers  to  go  be- 
low, as  the  iron  masts  might  thump  out  of  her  at  any 
minute,  and  crush  everything  when  they  fell.  There  was 
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nothing  for  a  cabin-boy  to  do  but  keep  out  of  the  way  ; 
and  Sam  crouched  in  a  sheltered  corner  and  watched. 

It  was  all  a  mystery  how  the  ship  could  have  struck', 
running  into  a  broad  deep  harbor,  until  the  Captain 
shouted  to  the  first  officer: 

"We've  made  the  wrong  port,  Mr.  Trumhle.  This  is 
not  San  Juan;  this  is  Arecibo,  and  we're  on  the  White 
Bone  Reef  i" 

On  the  dangerous  White  Bone  Reef,  where  the  ribs  of 
many  a  lost  vessel  lay  !  Still  the  ship  thumped,  as  though 
she  must  go  to  pieces.  While  Sam  watched,  great  fires 
sprang  up  along  the  shore,  and  one  up  in  the  neighboring 
hills.  The  ship's  agents  on  shore,  seeing  her  standing 
in  for  a  harbor  where  there  is  no  harbor  (for  Arecibo  lias 
only  a  roadstead  I,  had  hastened  to  warn  her  off  by  signal- 
fires,  hut  they  came  too  late.  On  the  beach,  not  i •<• 

than  a  mile  away,  hundreds  of  people  could  he  seen 
gathered  about  the  fires,  waiting  to  see  the  ship  go  to 
pieces. 

All  the  usual  measures  for  floating  a  stranded  ship 
were  hastily  taken.  Boats  were  lowered,  soundings  were 
taken  fore  and  aft  and  amidships,  and  anchors  were  got 
out  astern,  with  their  cables  put  on  the  .steam-winches. 
Once  she  started,  but  brought  up  with  a  crash;  her  stern 
had  bumped  into  the  ribs  of  an  old  wreck,  and  they  could 
feel  the  propeller  give  way;  it  seemed  as  though  her 
whole  stern  had  been  crushed  in. 

Still  she  floated  aft,  for  the  reef  was  under  her  middle. 
The  anchors  were  carried  astern  again,  and  this  time  she 
cleared  the  reef.  Once  more  she  was  afloat,  and  the 
engines  were  backed  and  backed  till  she  was  well  out  to 
sea. 

What  damage  had  been  done  the  Dumbarton  no  one 
could  tell  till  she  reached  port.  By  sounding  the  wells 
it  was  found  that  she  was  not  taking  in  more  water  than 
could  easily  be  pumped  out.  The  propeller  was  undouht- 
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H-II    how    hadl\  . 

if  the  screw    lefl  to  giv§ 

Headway,  mid  tin1  (  ':i|>l:iin  ilrlrnn  im'd  to  steam 
slowl  V  along  ill'1  COaSl  ton  aril  S.-lll  .1  llilll.  which  lie  hoped 
In  reach  l>>  il:iy  h 

hough     lln'    immediate    dangi  r    was    over.    Captain 

land    was   in    :i    great    stale   of   excitement.      Calling 

Sam    into   liis    stair  I'oom   to    Mini   llie   ealilr  code    liook,  lie 

locked  the  door  to  keep  evei'3  one  else  out,  and  bcuan  to 

smoke  an  empty  pipe,  forget i  in-;'  to  till  it. 

"    \     pretty     day's     work!"     he     exelaiini'd     to     liiniM-H'. 
"Must    liavc    lieen    the    refraction,   to    fool    mo    like    that. 

P>ut  it  may  cosl  me  m\  master's  certificate,  stranding  this 

ship.       It  means  six   montlis'  .suspension,  at   the  least." 

The  ( 'aptain  had  forgot  leu  to  send  Sam  out  of  the  room, 
and  Sam  could  not  help  hearing  what  lie  said. 

"  1'ei-haps  /  eould  lie  of  some  Use  to  you.  (  'aptain."  lie 
said. 

"You  don't  know  what,  it  means  to  strand  a  ship, 
hoy,"  the  ('aptain  Imrst  out,  {flail  to  have  some  one  to 
talk  to.  "The  fuss  only  begins  when  you  got  her  oil'. 
When  we  rearli  San  Juan  I  have  to  sentl  a  cipher  cable- 
gram to  my  owners,  saying  that  I've  been  aground. 
Then  I  have  to  report  to  the  British  consul,  as  she's  a 
British  ship,  and  ask  him  to  appoint,  a  hoard  of  survey. 
I  le  appoints  three  shipmasters,  ami  they  make  their  sur- 
vey and  report.  They  can  tin  just  as  they  like  with  us. 
I  think  we're  ahle  to  proceed  on  our  voyage,  but  if  they 
say  go  into  dry  dock,  we've  got,  to  do  it.  The  nearest 
dry  dock  is  in  St.  Thomas,  ami  that  means  sending-  to 
Liverpool  for  a  new  propeller,  which  will  take  a  month 
or  two.  ami  cost  us  a,  pretty  sum.  Everything  depends 
upon  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  the  hoard  of  survey. 
You  don't  think  you  can  get  me  out  of  Unit  scrape,  do 
you  '." 

"  I  think  I  could  prepare  the  cipher  telegram  for  you, 
.sir.  at  any  rate,  if  you  tell  mo  what  you  want,  to  say." 

"I  want  to  say  that  I  stranded  on  a  rocky  bottom  at 
Aroeiho,  was  aground  thirty  minutes,  damage  unknown; 
proceeded  to  San  Juan,  and  requested  a  hoard  of  survey." 
the  ('aptain  growled. 

Sam  began  to  study  the  code-book,  and  soon  found 
that  he  could  say  all  these  things  in  very  few  words,  for 
such  emergencies  are  provided  for  in  the  cable  code.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  he  hud  this  despatch  ready: 

"Agreed  Areciho  donate  Hash  dared  San  Juan 
builder." 

"Humph!''  said  the  Captain,  when  he  looked  at  it. 
"Sounds  well.  Read  me  off  the  words  till  I  see  what 
they  mean.'' 

Sam  read  out  of  the  code-book :  "  'Agreed'-  stranded 
on  rocky  bottom  at;  'donate,' — aground  thirty  min- 
utes; 'Hash.' — damage  unknown;  'dared' — proceeded 
to:  '  builder' — requested  board  of  survey." 

The  Captain  was  pleased  to  have  the  troublesome  de 
snatch  prepared  for  him,  but  he  only  said:  "Very  good. 
Now  get  out  till  I  call  you.  I've  got  to  struggle  with 
that  miserable  board  of  survey  yet." 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the,  night  that  Sam  was  recalled 
to  the  Captain's  room. 

"Sit  down  there,  young  man,"  the  Captain  ordered, 
much  to  Sam's  surprise.  Indeed,  it  was  astonishing  to 
see  how  friendly  the  Captain's  manner  had  become. 
"  I've  got  a  notion  you  can  help  me  out  with  the  board 
of  survey,  after  the  way  you  wrote  the  cipher  despatch; 
and  if  you  can,  it  won't  do  you  any  harm."' 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  I  can.  sir,"  Sam  replied. 

"  Yes;  but  this  time  you  must  do  more  than  I  fell  you." 
said  the  Captain.  "You  must  use  your  own  brains.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  my  own  fate  depends  very 
much  on  the  report  of  that  board  of  survey.  If  thej 
send  me  to  St.  Thomas,  I'll  lose  my  certificate  for  a  year, 
sure.  But  I  think  you  can  help  me  out  of  the  scrape. 


The  hoard  will  all  be  masters  of  vessels,  and  shipmasters 
are  mil  very  gootl  writers.  1  II  manage  to  let  them  know 

thai  you  are,  and  they'll  ask  you  to  acl  as  clerk,  to  wrile 
out  the  report.  You  can  put  on  your  good  clothes,  so 
they'll  think  you're  a  cabin  passenger.  You  must  know 
just  what  1  want  in  Hit!  report,  and  when  they  hesitate 
and  don't  know  what  to  say,  you  must  suggest,  things. 
I've  seen  such  boards  before.  The  chief  thing  1  want  is 
a  report  that  (he  ship  is  sea  wort  hy  and  lit  to  continue 
her  voyage.  You're  a  smart  boy.  Do  you  think  you're 
smart  enough  for  that '." 

Sam  was  sure  of  it.  and  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
ni'jiit  with  the  Captain  concocting  such  a  report  as  the 
('aptain  wanted  the  board  to  make.  Next  day,  when  the 
ship  lay  in  San  .luan.  he  was  with  the  (  'aptain  so  much 
that  the  crew  began  to  call  him  the  assistant  C 'aptain. 

When  the  board  of  survey  came  and  heard  what  the 
Captain  had  to  say,  and  looked  carelessly  over  the  ship, 
and  had  the  engines  turned,  if  was  Sam  who  was  asked  to 
write  out  the  report.  It  was  Sam  who  suggested  such 
phrases  as.  "We  Mud  the  ship  seaworthy,  and  able  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage";  "no  material  damage  to  the 
hull";  "three  blades  of  the  propeller  gone,  but  motive 
power  still  sufficient."  It.  was  Sam  who  politely  handed 
the  report  to  the  board  for  them  to  sign,  and  who  made 
out  the  duplicate  copy  for  the  British  consul. 

The  hoard  of  survey  had  no  sooner  gone  ashore  than 
Captain  Rowland  cal  led  Sam  into  his  room.  "What's 
your  name,  sirr"  the  Captain  asked,  gruffly  enough,  but 
he  was  smiling. 

"Sam.  sir."  the  cabin-boy  replied,  wondering. 

"No,  it's  not,"  the  Captain  retorted.  "  Your  name's 
Arthur  Granville  St. -Regis,  with  a  Mister  before  it. 
You're  the  purser  of  the  l_)n uiliu I'lnn.  for  I'm  not  going 
to  sail  Ibis  ship  any  longer  without  a  purser.  You  did 
that  work-  well,  my  lad,  and  deserve  all  I  can  do  for  you. 
Book-learning  is  some  use,  after  all,  even  on  board  ship. 
I'll  always  have  a  dude  for  a  cabin-boy  after  this." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  the  new  purser  said. 

"  Get  out  about  your  business,"  growled  the  Captain. 
"Hold  on,  Mr.  St. -Regis,"  he  added;  "you  can  keep  on 
your  Fifth  Avenue  clothes  now.  if  3-011  like." 
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I'll  AFTER     III. 
CAPE    IIOKN    TO    VALPARAISO. 

'  \1THAT  is  it;"  cried  those  in  the  rear,  pushing  and 
1*      struggling.      "  Is  the  ship  on  lire;" 

Upon  the  masts  ami  yard  arms  were  perched  a  number 
of  luminous  balls,  giving  the  ship  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing illuminated,  and  throwing  the  high  waves  in  strange 
relief.  Every  one  stared  about  them  in  wonder  and 
amazement,  their  fears  and  terror  giving  way  to  admira- 
tion at  the  beautiful  sight. 

"St.  Klmo's  lights!"  cried  the  Captain,  coming  up  to 
the  passengers.  "  anil  that  means,  thank  Heaven,  that  the 
worst  of  the  storm  is  over.  I  never  passed  such  a  night 
in  my  life  before,  and  I  hope  I'll  never  repeat  it." 

"Will  the  wind  go  down  now?"  asked  Rob. 

The  Captain  nodded.  "  I  never  knew  these  signs  to 
fail."  he  answered. 

The  lights  slowly  faded  from  sight,  and  the  passengers 
returned  with  stouter  hearts  to  sleep  as  best  they  could, 
and  in  the  morning  the  storm  had  much  abated.  In  ad- 
dition to  drenching  the  cabin  the  waves  had  been  so 
strong  as  to  tear  the  binnacle  from  its  fastenings  and 
wash  it  overboard. 
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But  the  cape  had  not  been  doubled,  and  for  several 
days  a  succession  of  gales  and  heavy  storms  drove  the 
Gray  Eagle  out  of  her  course  as  far  south  as  58°  05'.  The 
winds  were  cold,  snow  and  hail  fell,  and  every  one 
brought  out  his  winter  clothes  again. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Rob  one  day,  "  we've  had  every 
kind  of  weather  there  is  now — from  tropic  to  antarctic — 
and  I'll  be  glad  to  get  something  settled.  We're  having 
all  the  seasons  crowded  into  a  few  weeks." 

Finally  the  dangerous  passage  was  accomplished,  mid 
i In-  Gray  Eagle  entered  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  On 
Friday,  the  23d  of  March,  another  cape  was  seen  in  the 
distance  over  the  lee  bow.  from  which,  according  to  the 
Captain's  reckoning,  they  were  eighty  miles  distant.  A 
few  days  later  the  region  of  storms  was  left  behind,  and 
the  ship  was  in  peaceful  waters  under  a  light  breeze. 

"Look  there,"  cried  Rob,  on  the  last  day  of  March; 
"those  clouds  over  there,  looking  like  a  thunder-storm. 
are  neither  clouds  nor  storm,  but  the  Andes.  Do  you 
realize  that  they  are  the  Andes,  my  boy,  and  we  can't 
get  near  enough  to  them  to  take  a  walk  on  dry  land  '.  It 
makes  one  feel  like  howling." 

"  Don't, "  laughed  Dick.  "Can't  you  wait;  a  few  days 
more  won't  make  any  difference;  keep  your  bowlings  and 
your  temper." 

"They'll  be  sure  to  break  loose  if  this  thing  keeps  up 
much  longer,  though,"  retorted  Rob. 

The  1st  of  April  brought  a  light  wind,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Monday  night,  being  the  2d,  the  light-house 
outside  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  was  seen.  All  hands 
were  on  deck,  and  gave  a  cry  of  delight  as  it  came  into 
view. 

"How  soon  will  we  get  ashore;"  was  the  general  ques- 
tion; and  the  Captain,  laughing  at  the  eagerness  dis- 
played, replied,  "  Well,  we'll  lay-to  here  to-night,  and 
make  the  harbor  early  in  the  morning'." 

There  were  no  wharves  at  Valparaiso,  save  one  long 
pier  built  upon  piles,  which  they  called  a  "mole."  This 
was  where  the  whale-boats  landed  their  passengers,  while 
all  the  vessels  were  unloaded  in  the  bay  by  means  of 
lighters. 

"  Whew!"  cried  Dick,  as  he  sprang'  upon  the  mole  and 
stretched  his  legs,  "  it's  flue  to  get  ashore  again." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Rob;  "  but  just  at  present  it  seems  as 
unsteady  as  the  ship.  I  understand  what  sea-legs  are 
now.  Mine  want  to  steer  in  opposite  directions." 

The  passengers  went  in  a  body  to  a  hotel  called  the 
Star,  which  was  kept  by  a  typical  Yankee  landlord  by 
the  name  of  Jones. 

"How  soon  can  we  have  dinner?"  was  the  general 
chorus  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  hotel,  and  in  view 
of  the  large  party  the  meal  was  hurried.  Before  long 
thirty-six  hungry  men  sat  down  at  a  large  table,  whereon 
was  displayed  a  veritable  feast. 

"Dick,"  whispered  Rob,  as  they  took  their  seats,  "am 
I  alive  and  awake?  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  mel- 
ons, fresh  vegetables — everything!"  he  added,  joyfully. 

"Oh,  go  ahead  and  eat,"  retorted  Dick,  with  his  plate 
already  full.  "You're  wasting  valuable  time." 

Dish  after  dish  was  emptied  by  the  hungry  crowd,  and 
emptied  again  as  soon  as  replenished. 

The  two  friends  started  out  the  next  day  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  their  stay  ashore.  It  was  very  strange 
for  the  two  country-bred  boys  to  find  themselves  in  a 
foreign  city,  so  utterly  unlike  anything  they  had  ever 
seen.  But  after  their  long  voyage  they  found  it  not  so 
odd  as  they  had  anticipated,  for  by  that  time  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  they  had  always  lived  at  sea. 

The  city  of  Valparaiso  at  that  time  held  about  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  mainly  built  upon  the 
three  hills  noticed  from  the  harbor,  running  down  to  the 
water.  Two  streets  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  constituted  the 
principal  business  part  of  the  town,  whereon  were  built 


many  fine  warehouses.      The   bulk  of   the  business  was 
done  by  Yankees  and  Englishmen. 

The  two  climbed  the  hills,  and  looking  down  the  nar- 
row ravines  or  hollows  between  saw  countless  settlements 
of  mud  huts. 

"  Whew  I"  said  Dick,  "  I  guess  here  is  where  the  popu- 
lation is  made  up.  I  didn't  believe  the  town  contained  as 
many  people  as  it  was  said  to.  And  look  at  those  horrid 
little  mule  paths;  not  a  street  to  be  seen,  and  xncli  dirt." 

That  evening  (lie  American  consul  a.t  Valparaiso  dined 
with  the  party  at  the  Star.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
relating  tales  of  the  gold  fields,  and  his  audience  was 
very  attentive. 

The  stay  in  Valparaiso  was  limited  to  four  days,  and 
then  the  passengers  returned  to  tbe  Gray  Eagle.  They 
carried  with  them  fruits  of  all  sorts,  and  one  man  brought 
a  dog  along,  thinking  that  he  might  be  useful  as  a  watch- 
dog at  the  mines.  Once  more  everything  was  ready,  and 
the  anchor  about  to  be  hoisted,  when  a  police-boat  ap- 
peared, bringing  out  four  sailors  who  had  deserted  the 
ship  and  tried  to  hide  in  the  hills.  But  the  Captain 
had  notified  the  officials  of  their  escape,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  the  men  had  all  been  caught  and  locked  up 
in  the  calaboose  for  safe  keeping  until  the  hour  of  sail- 
ing. They  were  a  decidedly  disgusted  lot.  Then  the 
capstan  creaked,  anchor  was  raised,  and  the  (Ira//  Eagle 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor. 

The  first  week  after  leaving  Valparaiso  the  Gray  Eagle 
made  a  run  of  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

After  the  fare  they  had  enjoyed  on  shore  the  meals 
served  aboardship  seemed  terrible  to  the  passengers,  but 
they  were  an  improvement  over  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage.  The  "Doctor"  made  plum  pie  and  chocolate  at 
times,  but  each  man  was  limited  to  a  small  piece  of  pie 
and  one  cup  of  chocolate,  and  men  who  preferred  pie  or 
chocolate  exchanged  one  for  the  other  among  themselves. 
The  ship  ran  into  several  calm  spells  after  leaving  the 
line,  but  on  the  1st  of  May  the  northeast  trade-winds 
were  met,  and  a  nine-knot  breeze  hurried  them  on. 

The  wind  still  held,  and  the  monotony  continued  fora 
few  days,  when  suddenly  the  passengers  were  startled  by 
the  pitiful  howling  of  Toby,  the  dog,  who  shipped  at  Val- 
paraiso. The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  poor  crea- 
ture ran  up  and  down  the  deck  until  he  fell  in  a  fit.  One 
of  the  men  caught  him  by  the  throat,  while  another,  who 
had  experience  in  that  line,  cut  his  ears  in  order  to  bleed 
him,  and  in  that  way  bring  relief.  But  the  effort  was 
useless.  When  released  he  ran  about  foaming  at  the 
mouth  and  snapping  at  everything  he  saw,  while  every 
man  got  out  of  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  dog 
was  plainly  mad,  and  a  bullet  finally  ended  his  life,  and 
poor  Toby's  body  was  dropped  overboard.  This  added  to 
the  general  melancholy,  and  Dick  remarked  that  if  the 
men  were  really  as  heavy  as  they  looked  they  would  sink 
the  ship. 

On  May  8th  they  were  800  miles  from  port,  and  having 
made  950  miles  during  four  days  of  the  previous  week, 
everybody  wished  that  it  would  blow  great  guns. 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  as  he  and  Rob  sought  in  vain  to 
pass  the  time  rapidly.  "  I'll  advise  any  one  to  go  to  Green- 
land to  spend  a  pleasant  winter  before  I  suggest  they  take 
a  trip  around  Cape  Horn." 

Ten  days  later  all  cares  and  troubles  were  forgotten, 
melancholy  fled,  and  the  wildest  joy  reigned.  The  Gray 
Eagle  was  in  sight  of  the  Golden  Gate!  having  made  the 
voyage  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  including  stop- 
pages, but  in  reality  having  accomplished  it  in  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  sailing  days.  She  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican ship  in  port  after  the  outbreak  of  the  gold  fever,  and 
made  the  fastest  trip  ever  known  before.  The  ship  passed 
the  old  adobe  fort  on  the  highlands  overlooking  the  nar- 
rows, and  a  cry  of  delight  went  up.  Four  miles  further, 
and  rounding  a  hill,  they  came  within  sight  of  the  city 


THE  "GUAY  EAGLE"  ENTERING  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 


of  S;m  Francisco.  Nearly  fifty  vessels  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  apparently  deserted  by  their  crews.  Three  or 
four  hundred  houses  and  tents  covered  a  space  of  about 
tit  MI  acres.  The  ground  sloped  back  from  the  water  for 
about  a  mile,  and  was  hemmed  in  by  hills  and  bluffs. 
The  descent  of  the  beach  was  very  gradual,  and  no  wharves 
or  piers  had  then  been  built. 

"Every  man  for  himself  now,"  cried  one  of  the  passen- 
gers. "He'll  have  to  do  his  own  work  altogether.  No 
one  to  hire!'' 

"Hope  we'll  find  that  every  man  has  left  town,'' cried 
another,  "and  that  will  mean  there's  lots  of  gold  beyond." 

"Pshaw!"  was  the  exclamation  of  a  third:  "there  are 
some  fellows  digging  a  street  on  (.he  side  of  the  hill. 
Would  they  do  that  if  there  was  gold  to  lie  dug;" 

A  sudden  silence  and  awful  depression  fell  upon  the 
crowd;  was  it  all  a  farce?  Then  a  waterman  was  seen 
coming  out.  in  a  whale-boat,  and  they  watched  him  draw 
near  with  beating  hearts.  Twenty  live  cents  had  been 
charged  in  Valparaiso  for  carrying  them  ashore,  and  a 
comparison  of  prices  would  settle  the  (jin-Mion  at  once. 

Leaping  upon  the  bulwarks  as  the  l>oat  drew  near, 
Dick  shouted  to  the  man  in  the  stern,  "What  do  you 
charge  for  taking  passengers  ashore 

Every  one  waited  breathlessly  for  the  answer. 

"Two  dollars,"  came  the  reply;  "or  I'll  take  a  lot  of 
you  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  apiece." 

"  What  do  your  oarsmen  get  a  day  '."  asked  Dick  again. 

"Eight  dollars,"  said  the  man;  "and  it's  mighty  few 
as  work's  for  that  seeing  how  the  mines  is  going,  and  lots 
o'  gold  to  be  had  for  the  digging." 

Hurrah!''  yelled  Dick,  jumping  down  from  the  bul- 
warks; "  that  settles  it.     Gold!  gold!" 


"(!old!  gold!"  howled  the  men  on  board,  yelling  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs,  tin-owing  hats  and  coats  into  the 
air,  dancing  about  like  so  many  madmen,  and  hugging 
one  another  in  the  ecstasy  of  their  joy — "gold!  gold!" 

Three  of  the  men  went  ashore  to  receive  confirmation 
of  the  news,  and  came  back  with  beaming  faces.  It  was 
all  true — not  a  dream,  after  all.  Gold  was  to  be  had  in 
abundance,  and  there  was  very  little  sleep  indulged  in 
that  night — their  last  one  on  the  Grail  Eagle. 

Dick  and  Rob.  with  eight  others  whom  they  liked, 
made  up  a  party  to  camp  together  on  shore,  and  the  next 
morning  they  left  the  ship.  Some  attended  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  baggage  that  was  not  in  the  hold,  others  went 
into  the  woods  and  cut  their  tent-poles,  and  by  night  they 
were  settled.  They  pitched  their  tents  in  Happy  Valley, 
half  a  mile  above  San  Francisco,  on  the  beach,  under  the 
name  of  Cam])  Fail-mount.  There  was  only  one  pot 
(  which  they  had  bought  in  Valparaiso  and  stowed  in  their 
bunks)  with  which  to  do  the  cooking,  all  other  utensils 
being  still  in  the  hold  of  the  Gray  Eagle.  But  the  hap- 
py ten  were  undaunted.  They  made  some  chocolate, 
cooked  some  veal  which  had  been  purchased  in  the  town, 
and  also  had  fresh  bread. 

"  Best  supper  since  I  left  home,"  cried  Bob,  with  enthu- 
siasm; and  although  they  bad  only  four  tin  pans  for  the 
lot  to  eat  from,  and  one  knife,  every  one  agreed  with  him. 

And  after  supper  the  crowd  could  do  nothing  but  dance 
about  the  camp-lire  like  so  many  Indians  until  they  were 
exhausted  and  ready  to  sleep.  The  peeping  of  the  frogs 
("Good  old  fellows,  like  those  at  home,"  murmured  Kob, 
only  half  awake)  put  them  to  sleep,  and  their  chorus 
seemed  to  the  adventurers  to  be  "Gold,  gold,  g'old." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

it  any  wonder  that,  the  old  lady  screamed  when, 
waking  suddenly,  slie  saw  poor  Noute  silting  at  the 
font  of  the  steps,  a  half  do/.en  feet  away,  bl inking  and 
grinning?  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  seeing  him,  she  seized 
Babette  and  held  her  tightly  in  licr  arms?  Noute  was 
not  beautiful  nor  was  he  prepossessing'. 

The  doctor,  hearing-  mail  am  e  scream,  ran  out,  in  alarm, 
fearing  that  something  terrible  had  happened,  and  when 
he  saw  what  had  taken  place  he  was  startled  and  puzzled. 

Intelligent  communication  with  this  uncanny-looking 
half-idiot  seemed  impossible.  After  thinking  over  the 
matter  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  time  Noute's 
blinking  eyes  moved  eagerly  from  one  face  to  another  of 
the  three  above  him,  the  doctor  decided  that  he  must  go. 

Going  to  him,  he  took  his  bundle  from  the  step  and 
pointed  to  the  gate.  Seeing  that  this  had  no  effect,  he 
moved  towards  the  gate  with  the  parcel;  but  at  this 
Noute  only  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Babette  with  an  expres- 
sion of  helpless  appeal  that  was  pitiful. 

Evidently,  if  he  were  to  go,  his  orders  must  come  from 
the  youngest  person  present.  Noticing  this,  the.  doctor 
took  Babette  by  the  hand  and  bade  her  make  him  under- 
stand that  he  must  go;  but  instead  of  obe3'ing,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  old  doctor's  arms  and  began  to  cry,  beg- 
ging that  Nonte  might  stay.  For  a  second  time  she  was 
his  champion. 

Seeing  her  distress,  the  doctor  sat  down  and  drew  her 
upon  his  lap,  while  he  tried  to  reason  with  her.  But 


with  her  arms  half  the  time  around  his  neck  she  told, 
between  soils,  the  pitiful  story  of  Noute's  life— as  it  caini' 
back  to  her,  seeing  him  sitting  there  before  her;  of  how 
Nick  kicked  and  beat  him;  how,  rain  or  shine,  cold  or 
warm,  he  slept  in  the  old  boat;  how  he  worked  and  fished, 
and  made  her  pretty  things,  and  never  hurt  anybody. 
He  couldn't  help  being  ugly,  and  blinking:  God  made 
him  that  way. 

How  could  they  resist  her?  After  a  short  whispered 
consultation  they  decided  that  perhaps  it  was  best  to  let 
events  take  their  own  course  in  all  things  concerning  the 
child.  Excepting  for  their  fears,  this  would  have  been 
the  easiest  thing  to  do,  anyway.  They  were  naturally 
kind  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  It  was  always  easier 
to  say  yes  than  HO. 

And  so  Nonte  stayed.  Uncle  Tom  was  callril  and  in- 
structed to  give  him — at  least  for  the  present— a  room  in 
an  outer  building  in  the  yard. 

The  old  negro  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  very 
doubtful  and  suspicious  when  he  saw  the  remarkable  in- 
dividual whom  he  was  to  instate  as  his  own  near  neigh- 
bor; but  hobbling  off,  he  soon  returned  with  a  big-  iron 
key,  signifying  his  readiness  to  obey. 

When  he  linally  started  across  the  yard,  Babette  mo- 
tioned to  Noute  to  follow:  and,  eager  to  see  him  installed, 
she  skipped  along  at  his  side,  while  the  doctor  and  his 
wife,  with  a,  nervous  fear  that  the  weird  creature  might 
seize  the  child  and  mysteriously  disappear,  followed  slow- 
lv  behind. 
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.  ommotioil,  had  also  come  out  to 

1-1    i    iii   up  i  lie  rear,  w  iping  lirsi  one  and 

then  the  iiliiri-  of  Ill  •   3  upon   her  apron  as  she 

.\   she  had  of  expressing  her  disapproval  <»f 

thin-  i.    minis    w  mihl    h;i  ve    I.een    OUl    of 

i  ,|  n  er  litt i'-  procession. 

en   Uncle  Tom  opened    the  door  and    put    Xoufe's 

bundle    in    the    room    and    pointed    ID   the    lied,   I  he    poor 

U-6  seemed,  lor  a   few  moment*.  ID   lose  all   eonlnil  of 

himself  in  excess  "i1  jo\ 

He  skipped  up  and  down  the  yard,  threw  up  his  hat 
and  caught  it.  turned  several  soiners.-mlls.  and  linally. 
"Tin  ii in";  and  fan  ning  himself  wilh  his  hat,  took  his  se;it. 
for  the  lirst  tiiii"  in  his  poor  life.  DM  his  own  doorstep. 

\Vlielher  beggi  'I   Ol'  borrowed,  it   was  his  I-OOMI,  his  lied. 

Ins  home      a    home  .-it    the   foot  of  the  throne,  upon   which 

llJS    111!  le    divinity,    Bahelle.        A  lid   so    they    I  el' I     him  - 

Still  -rimiing,  hi  in  kin;:,  and  fanning     as  happy  us  a  lord. 

When  tllC3  relumed  to  the  house  the  doctor  went,  into 
his  study,  and  for  several  hours  he  could  he  heard  slowly 
walking  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  room.  His 
hands  were  clasped  hehllld  his  hark,  and  he  was  lost  in 

thought. 

IJahelle.  remembering  the  little  humlle  Noule  had 
lirought  her,  ran  hack  to  the  front  porch,  niadame  follow- 
ing. And  these  are  the  things  the  hundle  contained:  a 
little  emhroidered  muslin  dress,  time-worn  and  yellow:  a 
pair  of  lil UP  kid  slippers  and  silk  stockings  wrapped  in  a 
hlue  cashmere  cloak:  and  a  Ion;:  hlue  silken  cord  with 
heavy  tassels.  Tied  ill  a  separate  pa  reel  within  the  hlue 
cloak  was  a  red  cotton  kerchief  filled  with  (rink-els- a,  lot 
of  pebbles  and  pretty  shells,  a  tiny  wooden  boat,  and  va- 
rious  pieces  of  doll-furniture. 

These  tilings  Baheiie  recognized  as  her  playthings  of 
the  beach.  Xoute  had  made  them  for  her.  Bui  of  Ihe 
clothing  she  knew  only  a  very  little. 

She  had  seen  the  bundle  tucked  into  a  niche  above  the 
rafters  in  Nick's  house,  and  "granny"  had  told  her  that 
in.  \  were  her ''christening  clothes,''  and  some  day  .she 
would  wear  them,  when  they  would  go  to  the  city  in  a 
boat. 

When  they  came  to  the  city  she  was  sick,  and  granny 
was  in  a  hurry.  Maybe:  she  forgot  to  bring  them  '.  This 
was  all  she  knew.  Did  Tantine  know  any  more  '.  Did 
her  own  mother  make  the  christening  dress,  or  did  Tan- 
tine  make  it?  Why  did  they  send  her  to  live  with  gran- 

These  were  questions  hard  to  answer,  but  madame 
knew  not  whether  they  were  bard  or  easy.  She  scarcely 
heard  them.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream.  It  was  all 
so  strange.  Here  were  new  items-  even  a  new  name 
''granny."  She  was,  no  doubt,  the  old  woman  who  had 
deserted  the  sick  child — was  her  "grandmother,''  just  as 
they  had  suspected 

Every  word  had  fallen  like  lead  upon  the  old  lady's 
heart,  and  as  she  turned  the  dainty  garments  over  and 
over  on  her  lap  with  trembling  lingers  tears  blinded  her 
eyes. 

"Why  do  you  cry,  Tantine'  Do  my  christening 
clothes  make  you  think  of  my  mother  or  of  your  little  girl 
Marie;  Don't  ei  -\  .  Tani  inc.  Let  us  put  them  away.'' 
Sn,  smothering  her  old  face  with  kisses,  Babette  comfort- 
ed madame  in  the  best  way  she  knew. 

The  bundle  of  clothing-  told  a  new  story.  Unless  the 
child  had  been  the  itrnh'ijt'i'  of  some  rich  woman  who  had 
given  her  these  garments,  she  was  herself  of  refilled  peo- 
ple, as  every  feature  and  instinct  had  already  declared. 
Rich  people  do  not  often  give  such  garments  as  tlie.-e  Lo 
the  poor.  It  was  a  great  mystery. 

The  old  couple  .sat  up  very  late  that  night,  talking  over 
Noute's  coining:  but.  the  wife  did  not  tell  her  husband 
about  the  mysterious  clothing.  She  was  afraid. 

During  the  lirst  few  davs  after  Xoute's  arrival  Babette 


prattled  often  of  the  pa-t.  but  her  \\ordsgave  no  clew  to 
her  history.  There  were  "  pelihles."  "shells,"  "a  boat.'1 
There  must  have  hern  a  sea-shore  but  when-; 

Noiitetbe  foolish,  the  dumb,  coming  as  a  representa- 
tive of  her  people,  inslead  of  answering  any  of  their 
questions,  seemed  like  a  grolisqiie  interrogation  point, 
puncluatini:  every  mental  query  wilh  a  linal  doubt. 
And  yet,  t  r  \  as  hard  as  they  might.  Ihey  could  not  he 
quite  sorry  he  was  mute.  It  was  as  if  a  suddenly  dis 
covered  door,  through  which  I'ahetie  might  escape,  had 
been  found  safely  locked  and  barred. 

The  child  occasionally  spoke  of  strange  children,  but 
their  Italian  names,  while  they  confirmed  lirst  suspicions, 
really  told  as  little  as  those  she  bad  called  before  — gran- 
ny. Nick,  or  Noute. 

\<  inie  had  appeared  in  the  flesh,  it  is  true,  but  he  could 

noi  even  speak-  for  himself,  much  less  could  he  unfold  Ba- 

hetle's  si  range  story-    or  even  such  bits  of  it  US  he  knew. 

There  was  no  name  on  the  clothing.  Of  course,  ma- 
dame never  thought  of  anything  so  absurd  as  looking 
inside  the  bine  tasseks. 

N'oute  proved  all  Babette  had  promised  for  him — lie 
was  industrious,  obedient,  and  obliging.  When  Uncle 
Tom  handed  him  a  broom— and  the  old  man  presented  it 
at  arm's  length  he  nearly  swept  the  ground  away.  There 
were  no  more  leaves  for  the  old  rheumatic  to  pick  up. 
After  being  shown  once  how  to  do  any  simple  median 
ical  work,  Xoute  needed  no  further  teaching — no  remind- 
ing. 

Seeing'  how  capable  lie  was.  Uncle  Torn  began  to  re- 
cover some  of  bis  old  ambitions  regarding  the  old  gar- 
den. The  box-hedge  bordering  many  of  its  curiously 
shaped  flower-beds  had  grown  disorderly  and  irregular. 
He  easily  showed  Xoute.  by  clipping  it  for  a  short  dis- 
tance himself,  how  to  lestore  it  to  its  old  primness  of 
outline,  and  soon  every  border  within  the  square  present- 
ed a  surface  as  level  as  a  table. 

The  cocoa-grass,  that  had  for  years  held  undisputed 
sway  in  the  interstices  between  the  bricks  of  the  winding 
walks,  detining  the  design  in  which  they  were  laid  in  a 
bright  green  bohhinet  figure  stretched  diagonally,  was 
the  npNt  object  of  Xoute's  attention  ;  and  then  the  bricks 
themselves  came  in  for  a  peeling  process.  Whether 
coaled  in  moss  or  lichen  or  velvet  mould,  it  was  all  one 
to  the  keen  edge  of  Noute's  trowel.  But  full  joy  came 
with  the  laying  on  of  ihe  red  wash.  Not  a  brick  wilhiu 
the  four  streets  dared  show  a  bearded  face  but  with  one 
swoop  of  his  razor-edged  tool  it  was  clean  shaven,  while 
a  sweeping  touch  of  the  brush  restored  its  blooming  color. 

It  was  not  long  before  Noute  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  most,  valuable  acquisition.  Capable  in 
many  ways,  he  was  ever  willing.  There  was  only  one 
thiie.:'  that  he  would  not  do.  He  would  not  leave  the 
yard.  When  directed  on  one  occasion  to  go  out  on  a 
simple  errand,  he  sat  Hat  upon  the  ground  and  refused 
to  move. 

Perhaps  he  dimly  realized  that  the  iron  gate  was  the 
visible  boundary  between  his  present  life  of  comparative 
luxury  and  the  former  one  of  privation  and  abuse.  And 
then  Bahetie  was  within  these  \valls--Babette  who  had 
foun'hl  for  him  on  the  beach,  who  had  pleaded  for  him 
with  tears  at  the  biu-  "ate.  the  sweet  child  Babette— all  he 
loved  in  the  whole  wide  world.  Maybe  if  he  should  ever 
go  out.  the  gate  would  be  locked. 

Whenever  there  was  no  special  duty  in  sight  and  he 
was  tired  cutting  cocoa -grass— for  no  one  who  under- 
takes lo  keep  down  the  aspiring  heads  of  a  cocoa-crop 
can  ever  say  he  has  nothing  to  do — lie  rested  himself  hv 
such  change  of  occupation  as  he  found  in  making  pretty 
things  for  Babette. 

There  wen-  soon  little  rustic  seats  under  many  of  the 
trees  for  her,  swings  wherever  a  projecting  limb  offered 
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a  suggestion,  while  the  great  spreading1  oak  that  cast  its 
shade  over  a  broad  space  within  one  corner  of  the  square 
held  in  its  bosom  a  perfect  bijou  of  doll-houses.  A 
narrow  stair,  rudely  made  but  strong-,  wound  around  its 
trunk-,  leading1  to  a  room  above,  in  which,  besides  many 
expensive  toys,  were  various  articles  of  doll-furniture  of 
Noute's  making.  Within  the  one  small  door  of  this  play- 
house, surrounded  by  her  numerous  doll-family.  Babd  te 
would  sit  in  her  little  rocker,  singing- some  preferred  baby 
to  sleep. 

The  doctor's  hammock  hung  from  the  oak  at  the  foot 
of  the  winding  stair,  and  often  in  the  summer  afternoons, 
while  languidly  swinging,  he  would  close  his  book  or  lay 
aside  his  paper,  and  enter  into  a  game  of  "playing  la- 
dies'' with  the  little  house-keeper  above  his  head.  Con- 
versations would  generally  begin  in  about  this  fashion. 
Of  course  they  were  always  in  French,  though  occasion- 
ally Babette's  answers  were  interspersed  with  English 
words  of  very  mixed  accent. 

•'Isn't  it  getting  too  cold  for  you,  Mrs.  Highflyer,  so 
far  north?"  the  doctor  would  begin. 

"Not  at  all,  doctor;  but  it  makes  my  children  verv 
sick." 

"That  is  too  bad;  you'd  better  bring  them  south,  and 
let  me  treat  them." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  will  bring  a  few  who  have  the  worst 
sicknesses."  And  down  the  little  doll -mother  would 
trudge,  her  arms  full  of  sick  babies. 

If  the  little  mcinnin  wanted  medicine  g'iven  in  abun- 
dance, she  was  not  disappointed.  The  doctor  would  send 
her  over  to  "  Dr.  Indian  Shot's  drug-store  "  for  pills  for 
the  rag-baby,  who  had  measles,  and  away  she  would  go, 
and  bend  down  the  tall  dry  seed-pods  of  the  canna  stalks 
for  the  pills  which  "Dr.  Indian  Shot  "  always  kept  in 
stock. 

Of  course  the  rag-baby  would  be  bad,  and  have  to  be 
spanked  before  she  would  swallow  them.  Dolls  usually 
have  to  be  spanked  before  they  will  take  any  medicine, 
and  especially  rag  dolls,  who  have  no  noses  to  be  held. 

The  wax  doll  was  often  pronounced  in  a  "dangerous 
condition,"  rolling  her  eyes  as  if  she  were  "going  into 
fits."  She  must  have  mustard-plasters — tiger-lily  petals 
—  tied  on  wrists  and  ankles. 

Another,  who  was  "bilious,"  needed  a  capsule  of  rhu- 
barb— a  whole  acorn;  while  yet  another,  deathly  pale, 
with  the  paint  all  washed  off  her  face,  needed  nourish- 
ing. Fresh  milk  from  the  fig-leaves — exactly  an  acorn- 
cupful  every  fifteen  minutes — would  bring  back  the  color 
to  her  cheeks.  The  black  baby  who  bled  sawdust  had 
to  be  bandaged,  and  indeed  there  was,  according  to  all 
accounts,  not  a  healthy  doll  in  the  lot. 

Happy  days  were  these  for  Babette ;  happy  days  for 
the  old  doctor;  happy,  happy  days  for  all  who  loved  the 
sweet  child. 

The  doctor  indeed  loved  her  as  if  she  had  always  been 
his  own;  and  when  his  wife  taught  her  that  she  was,  in 
truth,  their  veritable  niece,  and  that  they  had  sent  her  to 
the  sea-shore  for  a  time  so  that  she  might  grow  strong, 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  interfere.  So  Babette,  or  Bi-lwc, 
as  she  was  always  called,  lived  on,  happy  in  the  unques- 
tioning belief  that  she  was  a  real  niece  of  her  dearly  be- 
loved "aunt"  and  "uncle." 

It  is  a  pity  when  devotion  is  so  short-sighted  as  to  place 
those  we  love  best  in  a  false  position ;  and  yet  these  aw- 
ful mistakes  are  made  every  day  in  this  mistake-making 
world,  with  so  much  suffering  and  pain  as  a  result. 

Of  course  it  became  known  in  the  neighborhood  after 
a  time  that  a  child  had  come  into  the  great  still  house; 
and  when  some  one  said  it  was  a  niece,  another  answered: 
"Oh  no,  not  a  niece — a  great-niece,  maybe.  They  have 
many  relations,  but  for  twenty  years  they  have  not  seen 
one.  For  a  whole  year — yes,  two  year — carriages  come 
an'  stop  at  the  door;  but  madame  she  see  nobody.  So 


they  come  no  more.  Now,  maybe  one  of  doze  niece  or 
cousin  is  die  an'  leave  a  child,  and  dey  take  it,  or  maybe 
one  orphan  asylum  give  it:  but  I  b'lieve  not.  Doze  Bon- 
d ill-ante  don't  wait  twenty  year  to  pick  a  orphan  when 
dry  want  one.  No;  dat  chile  she  is  got  good  blood.  Yon 
can  see  dat  on  'er  face.  She  is  Bondurante — on'y  not  a 
niece — maybe  a  great-niece;  but  it's  all  de  same.  An' it's 
a  good  t'ing — yas." 

A  number  of  nodding  heads  showed  approval  of  the 
speaker's  sentiments. 

It  was  a  gcxid  (hing  that  the  doors  of  the  great  house 
were  opened  and  sunshine  had  flowed  in. 

And  so  curiosity  was  satisfied.  No  one  beyond  the 
walls  knew  any  of  the  real  circumstances  of  Babette's 
coming,  excepting  the  old  gypsy.  And  she  would  never 
tell. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bondurantes'  only  near  of  kin 
were  a  sister  of  the  doctor  and  her  family  living  in 
France. 

If  any  of  their  distant  connections,  of  whom  there  were 
many,  heard  of  their  adopting  a  child,  they  would  take 
little  interest  in  the  fact.  They  had  been  denied  admit- 
tance as  comforters.  They  would  not  go  to  congratulate. 

The  true  story,  so  far  as  the  family  themselves  knew, 
was  pretty  safe. 

When  madame  said,  "She  is  our  niece,"  Clarisse  would 
have  sworn  to  it. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  they  did  not  associate  this 
child  with  the  little  one  stolen  several  years  before;  but 
yet  there  was  every  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
done  so.  Had  not  they,  with  their  own  eyes,  seen  her 
deserted  by  her  own  grandmother? 

The  only  possible  suggestion  of  the  little  Le  Charmant 
child  was  the  description  of  the  clothing,  which  madame 
had  put  out  of  sight  and  mind  as  quickly  as  possible,  not 
because  of  any  definite  suspicion,  but  for  their  definite 
hint  that  there  might  be  a  mystery  back  of  her  desertion. 

The  loss  of  the  Le  Charmant  child  had  made  no  more 
impression  upon  her  sad  heart  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
heart-rending  stories  of  the  daily  paper  in  its  children's 
death-list. 

And  now,  having  taken  a  strange  child  into  her  affec- 
tions, she  naturally  put  from  her  all  disturbing  thoughts, 
and  came  back  to  the  unquestioning  joy  of  loving,  which 
was  as  wine  to  her  starved  heart. 

How  little  or  how  much  Noute  knew  no  one  could 
surmise.  Poor  Noute  was  a  strange  mixture.  Some 
things  he  knew  in  a  detached  way,  while  simple  facts, 
seeming'  quite  a  part  of  these  things,  found  no  lodging  in, 
his  mind.  Perhaps  he  had  never  gotten  so  far  along  in 
thinking  as  to  need  the  word  because.  If  he  saw  light 
and  shadow,  they  were  to  him  only  dark  and  light,  not 
one  existing  because  of  the  other.  And  yet  he  evidently 
knew  some  things  that  surprise  us.  He  knew  that  the 
child  brought  to  the  boat  on  Mardi-gras  night  had  worn 
clothing  that  was  laid  aside.  He  knew  where  it  was 
kept,  and  had  stolen  it  and  brought  it  back.  Exactly 
how  much  more  he  knew,  maybe  some  day  he  might 
tell. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE    GREATEST    FORTRESS    IX    THE 
WORLD. 

BY   PAUL   HULL. 

the  great  Moorish  soldier  Tarik  ibn  Zeyad  in- 
vaded  Spain  with  twelve  thousand  men  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  710,  he  landed  his  fierce  warriors  at  a 
place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  G-ebel  Tarik  (mean- 
ing Mountain  of  Tarik),  and  which  in  later  times  became 
corrupted  into  that  of  Gibraltar.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  conquest  of  the  country  before  him,  Tarik  fortified 
Gibraltar  and  left  a  garrison  there. 
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The  first  recorded  siege  of  this  wonderful  fortress  oc 
nil-red  jn  tlie  year  l::on.  when  il  \\.is  captured  Ity  the 
brave  Alon/.o  IN-rc/  de  ( i n/.m:m,  serving  under  Ferdinand 
I  V.  of  Spain,  and  lield  hy  him  successful  ly  against  tlie 
intrepid  Ismail  lien  Fere/.,  who  soughl  !o  recapture  it  in 
1:51").  In  1333,  however,  uhile  garrisoned  by  General 
Vasco  Pae/,  lie  Meira,  an  ilulolent  and  pleasure  loving- 
soldier,  the  rock  was  besieged  by  Mahomet  IV.,  and  af- 
ter tin-  Spaniards'  stock  of  provisions  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, the  fortress  was  surrendered. 

Alfonso's  first  determined  and  heroic  efforts  in  1344  to 
regain  possession  were  of  no  avail,  and  in  13411  be  again 
invested  it.  having  sworn  to  lake  Gibraltar  or  to  lose  his 
life  in  the  attempt.  He  died  of  the  plague  during-  this 
unsuccessful  siege. 

In  another  assault  upon  this  rocky  fastness, commanded 
by  the  Spanish  Count  Enrico  de  Guzman,  the  besiegers 
were  almost  annihilated;  but  in  the  year  1462,  after  a 
frightful  slriiggh',  Alon/.o  de  Areos  planted  the  tlag  of 
Spain  upon  ils  summit,  and  once  again  it  passed  under 
Christian  rule 

In  1  Kill  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  who  had  eon 
tribnieil  to  Us  capture  while  serving  under  Arcos  a  few 
vears  before,  was  made  Governor  of  Gibraltar  by  King 
Henry  I  V.  of  Spain,  and  granted  the  right  of  having  his 
sons  and  heirs  succeed  him  in  its  control.  Ferdinand 
and  l-ahella  conferred  additional  honor  upon  the  family 
of  Sidonia  by  creating  the  second  duke  Marquis  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

The  possession  of  this  strong-hold  was  preserved  by  the 

Sidonias  until  I.MU.  \\lienii  was  forcibly  taken  possession 
of  by  order  of  I  he  King-  of  Spain,  and  was  once  more  in- 
cluded within  the  territory  of  that  country.  Five  years 
later  I 'on  Juan,  the  third  l>nke  of  <  !  ibraltar,  made  a 
hold  |,ni  unsuccessful  effort,  to  regain  the  domain  of  his 
fat  hers.  After  this  the  rock  appears  to  have  been  unmo- 
lested until  about  1540.  when  the  Algerian  pirates  in 
great  numbers  sought  to  recover  il  for  Mahomet,  but 
were  repulsed  with  awful  slaughter. 

The  Spaniards  devoted  the  following  ten  years  to 
strengthening  the  place  under  (lie  direction  of  their 


able  i  engineers,  expending  enormous  sums  of  money  for 
ill,,  purpose:  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  their  labors  all 
!  ,pe  regarded  the  fortress  as  impregnable. 

|.',,|.  ,,,,,.  hundred  and  lifty  \earsSpain  remained  in 
undisputed  control  of  Gibraltar,  but.  in  Ibe  year  l?n|  the 
t  n  \dmiral  l.'ooke  surprised  and  captured  it,  and 

occupied,  il  in  great  strength.  Having  passed  under  the 
control  of  Kngland,  Gibraltar  was  further  strengthened, 
and  was  provisioned  beyond  the  possibility  of  need,  even 
though  ils  garrison  should  be  called  upon  to  withstand 
an  uninterrupted  siege  of  several  \ears.  From  this  time 
on  the  Spaniards  made  repeated  attempts  to  recapture  the 
fortress,  but  were  defeated  ill  every  encounter. 

And  so  the  years  passed  on.  finding  the  flag  of  Britain 
waving  defiantly  from  the  rocky  pinnacle. 

One  final  siege  Gibraltar  was  to  experience,  however, 
and  this  was  sought  to  be  made  so  overwhelming  in 
point  of  numbers,  resources,  and  science,  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Knglish  was  confidently  predicted  by  her  enemies 
and  by  Kurope  in  general. 

In      ITT!'     the   combined     French     and     Spanish     land 
and  sea   forces  besieircd   Gibraltar,  closely  investing-   the 
(dace    until    September   13.    17*2.  when    the  most  meniora 
hie  attack   thai   history  records  was  made  upon  it. 

Forty-six  hneof  battle  ships,  three  hundred  gun  and 
mortar  boats,  log-ether  \\ith  a  great  fleet  of  specially  con- 
structed armored  tloatinu  hail,  ries  encircled  the  rock, 
and  daily  hurled  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  against  its 
scraggy  sides. 

This  frightful  assault  was  maintained  and  successfully 
resisted  for  several  months,  and  it  was  not  until  ITS!, 
when  p.-ace  was  declared,  that  the  siege  was  raised,  and 
tin-  Knglish  left  masters  of  the  place  that  they  had  de- 
fended without  cessation  for  four  weary  years. 

Thus  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  from  its  lofty  perch  has  caught  the  last  rays  of 
the  sinking  sr.u,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  same  Hag  will 
ll\  at  Ibis  tiagsiall'  for  many  a.  year  to  come,  for  the  for- 
tress is  as  near  impregnable  as  anything  well  can  be. 

Gibraltar  is  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  varies 
in  width  from  a  quarter  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  It  is  a 
peninsular  headland  projecting  due  south  from  the  main- 
land of  Spain,  and  is  washed  on  ils  eastern  side  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bay 
of  Algeciras.  On  the  southern  side  is  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, which  connects  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  The  promontory  rises  quite  abruptly 
from  the  low  isthmus  which  leads  to  the  mainland  and 
reaches  a  height  of  1400  feet,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  sea-level. 

It  has  three  distinct   summits,  known   respectively  as 
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llie  \Volfs  Crag,  Middle  Hill,  and  Sugar  Loaf  Hill.  From 
this  lasl,  or  southern  peak,  the  rock  descends  abruptly  to 
quite  an  extensive  table-land  situated  400  feet  above  the 
water,  and  known  as  the  Wind  in  ill  Plateau.  Next  the 
land  slopes  another  hundred  feet,  then  sinks  sharply 
about  two  hundred  feet,  to  what  is  called  the  European 
I'laieau,  which,  also  sloping-  sea  ward,  terminates  in  a  cliff 
overlooking-  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  from  a  height  of  fifty 
feet. 

On  the  eastern  side  the  promontory  is  as  precipitous 
and  inaccessible  as  on  its  northern  front,  but  fYom  the 
west  the  ascent  is  comparatively  gradual,  although  broken 
here  and  there  by  cliffs  and  ravines.  It  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  western  side  that  the  town  of  Gibraltar 
is  situated.  The  original  settlement  was  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  scarcely  a  remnant  of  it  is  to  be 
found  to  day,  for  it  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  Ma- 
homet IV.,  in  1333.  Having  been  rebuilt,  it  was  again 
completely  levelled  during  the  great  siege  of  1779-82. 
In  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  once  more 
rebuilt  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale;  but  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  not  overclean,  the  houses  mean  and  poor- 
looking,  and  the  architecture  of  a  mixed  order. 

A  distant  view  of  the  promontory  suggests  that  it  is 
barren  of  vegetation,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  that 
in  the  glens  and  valleys  numerous  shade  and  fruit  trees 
abound,  among  them  being  the  pine,  poplar,  cotton.  pep- 
per,  prickly-pear,  orange,  olive,  lemon,  fig,  and  pome- 
granate, while  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year 
certain  localities  are  beautified  by  a  profusion  of  wild 
flowers  and  ferns. 

A  few  wild  pigeons,  rabbits,  foxes,  and  partridges  are 
occasionally  seen,  but  there  is  a  law  in  force  against 
shooting  or  snaring  them. 

Concerning  the  climate  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  very 
trying  one,  for  it  is  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  during  cer- 
tain months,  especially  those  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  the  heat  averages  90°,  and  showers  are  excep- 
tional. Instead  of  a  winter  of  snow  and  ice,  a  rainy 
season  extends  through  November,  December,  and  Janu- 
ary. 

The  great  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  of  limestone  formation, 
and  is  honeycombed  with  caverns  and  subterranean 
avenues.  Some  of  the  caves  have  been  given  such  names 
as  St.  Michael's,  Martins,  Fig-tree,  Monkey,  Beefsteak,  and 
Judges.  The  first  of  these  is  on  the  western  side,  and 
its  entrance  is  about  1100  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  chamber  of  them  all, 
and  the  particular  cave  that  tourists  make  a  point  of 
exploring.  The  earth  slopes  rapidly  from  the  entrance, 
and  the  passage  opens  into  a  hall  200  feet  long,  of  vary- 
ing width,  and  70  feet  in  height.  The  roof  of  this  cave 
has  the  appearance  of  being  supported  by  the  enormous 
stalactite  pillars  that  reach  from  the  lloor  and  spread  out 
where  they  mingle  overhead.  These  columns  are  of  won- 
derful beauty,  and  form  every  imaginable  shape — trees, 
animals,  human  figures,  etc. 

From  St.  Michael's  Cave  passages  radiate  and  lead  to 
four  smaller  chambers,  known  as  Leonora's  Caves,  one 
of  which  is  fully  300  feet  below  the  surface.  The  first  of 
these  four  was  given  the  name  of  Victoria's  Cave,  in 
honor  of  England's  Queen,  by  Captain  Bronie  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  discovery 
is  due. 

The  fortifications  are  tremendous,  and  very  novel  and 
interesting.  A  sea-wall  extends  around  the  western  side 
of  the  rock,  which  is  protected  by  three  powerful  forts, 
and  there  are  batteries  on  terraces  from  numerous  points 
just  back  of  the  wall  up  to  a  height  of  1350  feet. 

On  the  north  many  galleries  have  been  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  in  them  guns  of  heavy  calibre  have 
been  mounted.  It  is  claimed  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  these  galleries  is  three  miles,  and  the  labor  expended 


to  cut  them  may  be  faintly  appreciated  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  are  sufficiently  wide  to  afl'ord  ample  room 
for  the  driving  of  artillery  wagons. 

Every  sixty  feet  along  these  galleries  the  muzzle  of  a 
modern  piece  of  ordnance  peers  I'rowningly  out  of  a  nar- 
row port-hole  threatening  possible  enemies. 

On  the  eastern  side  Gibraltar  is  in  need  of  no  artificial 
defence,  for  its  towering  precipitous  walls  bid  defiance 
to  any  living  creature  not  provided  with  wings. 


A   NEW   PUPPET-SHOW. 

BY   ALBEKT   LEE. 

SPHERE  is  a  little  theatre  in  Paris  which  is  devoted 
I  entirely  to  magic-lantern  and  shadowgraph  perform- 
ances, and  it  is  located  in  the  very  last  place  that  you 
would  expect  to  find  such  a  thing.  It  stands  in  the  real- 
room  of  a  cafe,  which  started  out  many  years  ago  as  an 


THE    GIRL    WHO    HOLDS    THE    FLAMING    TORCH. 

unpretentious  resort,  but  which  has  of  late  years  become 
the  gathering-place  for  the  jolliest  and  cleverest  artists, 
and  the  brightest  newspaper  men  of  the  gay  city.  These 
fellows  added  such  a  charm  to  the  place  that  the  cafe  is 
now  well  known  almost  all  over  the  world.  Some  ten 
years  ago  one  of  the  artists  or  literary  men  thought  it 
would  be  amusing  to  get  up  a  Punch-and  Judy  show  in 
the  cafe,  and  by  means  of  it  to  make  fun  of  men  promi- 
nent in  politics  at  the  time.  The  Punch-and-Judv  ar- 
rangement was  a  great  success,  but  one  night  another 
brilliant  individual  proposed  a  new  idea.  There  was  a 
popular  song  in  vogue  then  called  "  Les  Sergots,"  which 
means  "The  Cops."  A  napkin  was  stretched  across  the 
little  theatre  stage,  a  lamp  was  placed  behind,  card-board 
figures  of  Paris  policemen  were  manufactured,  and  while 
one  man  sang  the  popular  song  another  made  the  comic 
police  officers  march  across  the  stage,  by  throwing  the 
shadow  of  the  card-board  figures  on  the  napkin.  The  in- 
novation was  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  and  after  that 
night  the  cafe  theatre  was  given  up  entirely  to  shadow- 
graph and  magic-lantern  performances. 

The  artists  especially  took  a  live  interest  in  the  little 
theatre,  and  each  one  tried  to  invent  strange  anil  wonder- 
ful scenic  effects.  The  journalists  wrote  little  plays, 
which  were  acted  by  the  card-board  actors,  while  the  au- 
thor spoke  the  lines.  After  a  year  or  so  the  theatre  was 
enlarged  and  the  best  of  magic-lanterns  was  secured,  and 
all  Paris  crowded  to  see  the  performances.  The  stage- 
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being 
and  the  figures  were  con 


being   made  ol    stained 
d  paper; 

o  move  their  arms  and  hands       Even  bodj  con 
,,    ,,  ,  |.e  tried  to  invent  some  new 

.     ect  to  puzzle  and  amuse  the  spectators. 

.\s  the  enterprise  grew   the  scenery  \\  as 
buiit  oul    of  ii  .....  '  zinc,  M>  as  to  I"'   solid 
.-uiil   durable.      The   lillli'   space  behind  llic 
scenes  became  socroudcd  uiili  wires  and 
,1  gas  jets  thai    ii  was  found   m- 
cessary  to  build  a  sort  of  I  my  window   oul 
the  court  hdiind  tin-  miniature  stage 
to    accommodate   tin-    properi  i<-s   and    the 
iiu-ii  \\  li<>  carried  en  tin-  exhibitions, 

Tin'  card  board  ai-lors  linally  came  to 
be  regular  mechanical  toys.  Their  arms 
and  leys  could  be  moved  l).v  means  of 
strings,  and  tliese  antics  often  puzzled  the 
Spectators,  \vlio  were  not.  ill  the  secret  of 

the  managers'  methods.  It  was  most 
amusing  from  the  front  to  see  a  paper- 
maii  walking  across  the  si  a  ye  smoking  a 

tr     This  was  Accomplished  by  means  of  a  i-ubber  tube, 

which  ran  up  the  hack  of  the  little  iigure  to  the  cigar, 
and  one  of  the  men  behind  the  scenes  smoked  a  pipe,  and 
blew  the  smoke  into  the  tnhe. 

Another  odd  effect  was  obtained  in  a  play  where  a  girl 
was  supposed  to  he  standing  h.v  the  sea-shore  on  a  stonily 
night  holding  aloft  a  torch.  The  torch  was  a  wax  match. 
and  the  flickering  caused  l>y  the  yah-  was  produced  by  a 
man  who  blew  upon  the  match  I  hi  .....  gh  a  glass  tnhe. 

All  these  mechanical  ell'ecls  are  clever,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  very  simple.  Anyone  who  has  a  magic 
lantern  may  give  as  good  a  show  as  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
cafe  theatre  if  he  will  only  devote  a,  little  patience  and 
thought  to  his  preparations.  The  effect  is  always  in- 
teresting. and  even  puzzling  to  those  who  are  not,  in  the 
secret,  and  who  suddenly  see  shadows  walking  before 
theai.  moving  their  toy  arms  or  struggling  against  u 
strong  wind-storm. 


I  n    ,  l; 


THREE    BRAVE    HA  I.T1  M<  >RE    ]!<>VS. 

SUNDAY.  September  II.  L814,  eighty  years  ago  to-day. 
was  a  day  of  anxiety  in  Baltimore.  The  war  with 
Great  Britain  was  at  its  height.  The  Baltimore  cl  i  pper.s, 
then  the  fastest  vessels  that  travelled  the  seas,  had  done 
jjreal  damage  to  British  commerce,  and  had  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  English  nation.  It  was  determined  to  pun- 
ish the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the  nation's 
capital.  A  great  Heel  of  ships  and  an  army  of  the  vet- 
erans who  had  fought  under  Wellington  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars  were  sent  l.o  Maryland.  On  the  progress  np  the 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  Chesapeake -Bay  they  did  great 
damage  to  life  and  property.  They  defeated  the  American 
troops  at  Bladenshurg,  and  marching  on  to  Washington, 
reduced  the  nation's  capital  to  ashes.  Then  they  turned 
towards  Baltimore,  which  they  expected  to  occupy  as 
winter-nuarters.  Already  the  city  had  put  up  rough  de- 
fences and  prepared  for  the  hat  tie. 

But  that  Sunday  then.'  were  no  signs  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  churches  had  their  usual  congregations.  Before  the 
services  were  ended  suddenly  came  the  reports  of  three 
cannon  from  the  (  'on  rl  -  house  green.  At  once  the  city 
was  aglow  with  excitement.  The  congregations  swarmed 
from  the  churches,  drums  were  beating,  men  were  rush- 
ing here  and  there  on  horseback,  and  the  soldiers  were 
assembling  In  ^ood  tune  more  than  three  thousand  of 
them  man-bed  down  the  main  thoroughfare,  with  colors 
flying  and  music  playing,  to  meet  the  invaders. 

General  Ross  landed  his  men  at  North  Point,  ahoni 
fifteen  miles  below  the  city,  where  the  Patapseo  River 


joins  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  night  was  spent  ill  pre 
parin  for  llie  march  to  Baltimore.  On  Monday  the  ad- 
v.niee  had  begun.  The  British  found  progress  difficult, 
because  the  Americans  had  blocked  the  way  with  fallen 
t,rees.  Gradually,  however,  the  invaders  made  headway 
until  tliev  came  upon  the  front  line  of  the  American  sol- 
,|j,.rs.  It  was  not  an  open  halt  le,  because  of  the  hea\y 
woods,  and  the  fighting  u  as  considerably  scattered,  (ien 
era  Ross,  a  brave  soldier,  was  with  his  men  well  in  front. 
Kvervlhing  was  going  as  he  desired,  but  he  suspected 
that  lit*  was  falling  in  ambush,  and  he  rode  ahead  of  his 
men  to  lind  out  if  his  suspicions  were  correct.  As  he  did 
so  a  volley  came  from  a  company  of  American  sharp 

shooters,  and  one  of  the  balls  hii  the  British  t miande 

An  Englishman,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  fight,  said: 
••  \Vbcn  the  <  icneral  received  his  death  wound  1  chanced 
to  be  standing  at  no  great  distance  from  him.  I  saw 
that  he  was  struck,  for  the  reins  dropped  instantly  from 
his  hands,  and  he  leaned  forward  on  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  1  hastened  towards  him,  but  I  arrived  too  late." 
He  had  fallen  in  a  swoon  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his 
aide,  de  camp,  and  he  died  before  the  litter  on  which  he 
lay  reached  the  British  fleet." 

Koi-  man  v  \  ears  the  account  ran  that  he  had  been  shot 
by  two  boys  concealed  in  a  tree.  This  was  not  true,  but 
it  is  true  that  the  credit  is  awarded  to  Daniel  Wells  and 
Henry  Mcl'omas,  two  young  men,  eighteen  and  nineteen 
years  of  age.  u  ho  were  privates  in  Captain  Aisquith's 
company  of  sharp  -  shooters,  and  uho  were  sent  in  ad 
vance  to  oppose  and  annoy  the  enemy.  Both  were  stand- 
ing in  the  front  rank  of  1  heir  company ,  and  the  moment 
after  they  tired  both  were  killed. 

The  rest  of  that  and  the  following  day.  under  command 
of  ('olonel  Brooke,  the  British  renewed  their  efforts;  but 
the  twelve  thousand  Americans,  with  all  sorts  of  guns, 
and  anything  to  light,  with  from  a  hoe  to  a  pickaxe, 
stood  their  ground.  The  consequence  was  the  repulse  of 
the  enemy  and  the  saving  of  the  city,  making  the  12th 
of  September  the  greatest  day  in  the  local  history  of  Bal- 
timore—a day  which  all  the  boys  as  well  as  all  the  men 
celebrate  in  loyal  remembrance  of  the  work  eighty  years 
ago,  when  boys  as  well  as  men  went  to  the  trenches  to 
defend  their  city  from  invasion. 

Baltimore,  the  city  of  monuments,  has  erected  a  hand- 
some  memorial  to  these  heroes,  and  more  than  thai,  the 
people  years  ago  erected  a  monument  to  Wells  and 
McComas,  the  two  young  men  who  shot  the  British  com- 
mander, and  directly  after  gave  their  lives  in  sacrilice. 
It.  is  the  only  monument  to  heroes  so  young  erected  in 
this  country.  It  is  located  on  Ashland  Square  in  Balti- 
more. All  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
Mowers  surround  it,  and  on  the  12th  of  every  September 
it  is  profusely  decorated. 

Another  hoy  was  called  upon  to  do  a  historic  duly  at 
that  time.  When  the  attack  on  land  failed,  the  British 
fleet  prepared  to  bombard  Fort  McHenry.  A  day  before 
Francis  Scot  t  Key  had  gone  aboard  one  of  the  ships  under 
a  flag  of  truce  to  secure  the  exchange  of  a  personal  friend. 
Dr.  Beam-s,  who  had  been  arrested  at  Upper  Marlboro. 
The  Admiral  promised  not  to  hang  Dr.  Beanes,  and  added 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  detain  the  gentlemen  on  board 
his  ship.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  fleet  was  on  its 
way  to  the  bombardment  of  Baltimore. 

(  >ver  Fort  McHenry  floated  a  flag  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred yards  of  bunting,  which  had  been  made  in  Baltimore 
especially  strong  in  order  to  resist  the  British  shot  and 
shell.  The  British  Admiral  arranged  his  vessels  about 
two  miles  from  the  fort,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  tiring  began.  All  Tuesday  and  Tuesday 

mull!  it  itinued.      Over  eighteen  hundred  shells,  with 

multitudes  of  round  shot  and  rockets,  were  thrown  in  and 
around  the  fort,  which  could  make  no  reply  because  the 
British  boats  were  out  of  the  range  of  its  guns. 
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Mr.  Key  was  obliged  to  endure  the  suspense  through 
these  long  and  fearful  hours.  Night  closed,  and  he  could 
not  tell  whether  or  not  his  city  was  doomed.  He  watched 
:u id  waited,  and  when  dawn  broke  and  the  clouds  and 
smoke  lifted,  his  eyes  were  blest  with  the  sight  of  the 
Star-spangled  Banner  waving  proudly  and  defiantly  above 
the  unconquered  fort.  It  was  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  that  lie  wrote  the  "  Star  spangled  Banner,"  upon 
the  backs  of  envelopes,  with  a  common  barrel-head  for  a 
desk.  When  the  British  retreated,  Mr.  Key  and  his  friend 
were  set  ashore.  He  went  to  Baltimore  and  showed  the 
verses  to  a  friend.  A  copy  was  made,  and  the  friend  took 
them  to  the  office  of  The  American,  the  daily  paper  of 
the  city,  for  publication. 

The  men  of  Baltimore  were  still  in  the  trenches,  ex- 
pecting the  British  to  return.  All  the  editors  and  em- 
ployes had  left  the  office  and  were  serving  as  soldiers. 
The  little  apprentice,  Samuel  Sands,  had  begged  to  go 
with  them,  but  they  sent  him  back  because,  they  said,  he 
was  too  small  to  fight.  It  was  well  for  his  fame,  per- 
haps, that  this  was  so,  because  while  alone  in  the  office 
the  copy  of  the  "Star  spangled  Banner"  arrived,  and  it 
was  he  who  put  it  in  type  and  published  it  to  the  world.  He 
was  only  fourteen  then,  but  he  remembered  all  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  and  delighted  to  relate  them  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  It  thus  happens  that  in  recalling  the  history 
of  those  days  Wells  and  McComas  and  Samuel  Sands 
are  mentioned  and  remembered  more  than  the  great 
Generals  who  commanded  the  troops. 


THE    CAMPING    PARTY. 

IN    the    following    story    are    hidden    thirteen    names.      They 
a iv  not,  however,   concealed  after    I  lie   manner    of  ordinary 
"  buried-nanie  puzzles."  but  rarh  name  or  title  expressed  anagmm- 
malimllil  is  used  in  the  story.      For  example,  had  \ve  used  "  Har- 
riet   lieeclicr  Stowe" — which  we  have  not  done — somewhere  in 
the  story  would  have  occurred  this  phrase.  "See   the   bachelor 
writer."      By   patient   dicing  yon    will  find,  though    not   in  the 
older  here  set  down,  the  following  persons,  things,  and  events' 
A  popular  English  novelist. 
An  American  holiday. 

The  name  given  by  a  New  \ork  poet  to  the  World's  Fair 
buildings. 

A  brilliant  American  essayist. 
A  great  uprising. 
(  hi.-  of  the  I'nited  States. 
A  standard  American  author. 

The  name  given  to  the  time  immediately  following  the  "Dark 
Ages." 

An  American  poet. 
A  living  American  novelist. 
A  popular  book  for  the  young. 
An  American  patriot. 

The  inventor  and  patenti flit/nun. 

The  aiisuers  will  be  given  in  two  weeks,  each  anagram  being 
written  in  the  order  occurring  in  the  story,  and  ihe  name  which 
it  represents  given  below  it,  thus, 

See  the  bachelor  writer. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

A  camping  party  consisting  of  Mrs.  Smith,  her  daughter  Ella, 
her  nephew  Albert,  and  several  other  young  people,  had  lieen 
having  a  very  merry  time  together  ill  the  woods  for  several 
weeks.  JSiit  their  pleasure  was  suddenly  brought  to  an  un- 
timely end  by  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Smith,  urging 
his  wife's  immediate,  return  to  her  home.  There  was.  of  course, 
limit  protestations  from  the  young  people  when  the  message  was 
read. 

"I  just  thiuk  it's  too  bad,"  said  Ella.  "When  we  lirst  came 
here  I  didn't  think  camping  was  so  very  much  fun,  but  now  1 
like  it,  and  just  because  I  am  daily  more  and  more  in  love  with 
it  we  have  to  break  up  and  go  home." 

"I  don't  think  it's  fair,  either,"  said  her  cousin  Albert,  "  since, 
as  near  as  I  can  find  out  from  auntie,  it's  nothiug  but  fussincss 
on  the  part  of  Uncle  Kaleigh." 

"Hush!"  said  Ella,  warniugly  ;  "don't  let  mamma  hear  you 
talking  in  that  way." 


Mrs.  Smith  had,  however,  gone  inlo  the  tent  to  begin  the  pack- 
ing, and  was  tin-refine  i|iiite  ont  of  ear-shot. 

"  Well.  ,',,,  -my  part, "said  <  Hive,  "  since  1  have  for  some  days 
wauled  to  see  1 1 1 ,i 1 1 1 1 1 1 :i ,  :i i M I  home  as  well,  I  will  not  be  sorry  to 
leave  this  'forest  pri  IIH-  \  a  1 .'  " 

This  frank  admission  of  course  called  forth  a  great  amount  of 
chatting  from  the  others,  amid  which  some  one  suggested  that 
thev  should  all  go  for  a  linal  ride  on  the  beautiful  lake  near 
which  their  tents  \\ere  pitched. 

"  Hut  Flora  is  not  here."  said  Ella.  "  We  certainly  cannot  go 
without  her." 

Albert  then  began  to  call  "Flora!  Flora!"  at  Ihe.  top  of  his 
voice. 

This  brought  Mrs.  Smith  to  the  door  of  the  tent. 
"1   let   Flora    run    tell  Doty  that  \\  e  are  going  to  leave  here.' 
said  Mrs.  Smith.      "I  thought  we  ought  not  logo  away  without 
letting  him  know  about   ii." 

"Yes, "said  Olive,  "so  he  can  retrench  his  family  expenses,  for 
1  am  sure  he  will  miss  the  princely  income  he  is  now  obtaining 
from  our  consumption  of  his  butter,  eggs,  and  creaui." 
At  this  moment  Flora  emerged  from  the  woods. 
"  f  suppose  yon  have  left  poor  Doty  inconsolable,"  said  Albeit. 
"No,  indeed,"  responded  Flora,  with  a  laugh;  "he,  is  a  pel  feet 
philosopher,  and  he  thinks,  now  t  he  rage  ',-,  going  for  camping  out. 
some  one  will  soon  be  here  to  take  our  places." 
"And  cat  his  produce."  said  Albeit. 
"And  till  his  cotters. "said  Ella. 

"Otherwise  the  broken-nosed  teapot  on  the  top  shelf  in  the 
cupboard,"  said  Oli\  e. 

The  laugh  at  this  touch  of  realism  had  scarcely  died  away 
when  thev  heard  a  crackling  among  the  bushes  behind  them,  ami 
the  next  moment  a  \  oung  stranger  stood  among  them,  anil  asked 
for  shelter  from  the  storm  that  was  rapidly  approaching.  Tliev 
had  not  noticed  the  coming  of  a  storm,  but,  of  course,  he  "as 
made  welcome.  He  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  I'arshel.  a  resident 
of  the  nearest  to\\  n.  and  an  ardent  student  of  entomology.  As 
soon  as  he  made  this  statement  Albert  began  to  \\onder  as  to 
Fred's  whereabouts,  and  ended  by  calling  his  name  aloud. 

"  Here  I  am,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  depths  of  the  tent.  '•  I 
am  writ  ing  to  Moll  of  Ihe  change,  in  our  plans.  You  know  she 
ami  mother  were  coming  out  this  week." 

"Never  mind  Moll,  now, "said  Albert;  "  come  out  here  and  dis- 
cuss the  Lepidoptera." 

This  was  enough.  Fred  immediately  .joined  the  little  group 
around  Mr.  Parshel.  Fred  had  at  one  time  intended  to  make  a 
specialty  of  entomology,  but  as  his  mind  was  bent  later  into 
other  channels  he  had  given  it  up;  but  he  had  by  no  means  lost 
his  fondness  for  the  science.  Mr.  1'ar.shel  immediately  showed 
the  specimens  he  had  collected  that  day. 

"  1  found,"  he  said,  "  01 1  her  specimen  of  a  very  rare  specie^. 

but  it    having  torn  wings  1  let  it   lly  ,i\\ay,  for  1  do  not  care  fin- 
ally but  perfect  insects." 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  Ella,  "  how  glad  it  must  have  been  to  lea  \  e 
von.  I  know  thai  entomologists  are  cruel,  for  they  hit  twice  as 
many  moths  and  butterflies  as  they  want." 

Mr.  I'arshel  was  prevented  from  making  any  reply  by  the  swift 
corning  of  the  storm  which  he  had  foretold,  and  they  all  retreated 
hastily  into  the  largest  tent.  When  the  thunder  had  abated, 
and  the  rain  was  falling  gently,  they  fell  into  a  pleasant  conver- 
sation, giving  no  thought  to  the  flight  of  time.  Thus  they  con- 
tinued until  they  were  suddenly  aroused  by  a  chiming  as  of 
many  bells  in  the  distance. 

"What  is  that1'"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  starting  up. 
"Oh,  it  is  only  the  farmers'  dinner  bells."  said  Mrs.  Smith  ; 
"they  ring  like  that  every  day,  and  form  our  only  link  wilh 
civilization."  She  then  went  to  tile  door  of  the  tent.  "Come, 
boys,"  she  said,  "  the  storm  is  over,  and  you  must  help  me  about 
starting  up  the  tire  so  that  I  can  get  dinner." 

The.  visitor  followed  her,  saying  that  lie  must,  go. 
"No,  Mr.  Parshcl,  we  cannot  let  you  go  until  after  dinner,"  sin' 
said.  "I  shall  not  be  long  getting  it. "she  continued,  "and  yon 
can  just  sit  here  and  ruminate,  or  Olive  can  discourse  to  you  on 
her  favorite  subject,  how  moles  work  in  the  ground,"  and  with  a 
laugh  she  left  them. 

"  I  shall  have  to  explain  to  you,"  said  Olive,  "  that  I  am  a  city 
girl,  and  the  lirst  time  I  ever  saw  a  mole-hill,  I  called  it  an  ant- 
hill. 1  had  never  seen  either,  and  had  heard  only  of  ant-hills." 

Thus  merrily  chatting  with  the  three  girls  the  time  passed 
until  dinner  was  announced,  and  when,  an  hour  later,  they  "  broke 
camp,"  Mr.  Parshel  walked  to  the  railway  station  with  the  boys, 
while  all  loudly  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  storm  that  had 
brought  about  so  pleasant  an  acquaintance. 
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1.  *'  HBEK  GOKB!" 


- 
il.  "An!  THIS  is  MORE  LIKIC  IT.     GREAT  BOUE.ME  ! 


3.  "  IT'B  UAKD  TO  DO.  AND  HARD  ON  IVORY,  BUT  I'D  HAVB  HAH  noi.f 

OLKAN    THROUGH    ME     HUT    FOG    TIIKSK    TL'SKH." 


THE    FIRST    SLEUU1-UIDK,  Oil    COASTING    IN    THE    GLACIAL    PERIOD. 


IN    THE    ADIRONDACKS. 

"Ii  vim  slioiilil  lose  your  way  in  these  woods,  Jack,  what 
would  yon  do?" 

"Walk  straight  ahead,"  said  Jack.  "Tin1  world  is  round,  anil 
I'd  he  sure  to  get  back  home  that  \\ay  sooner  or  later." 


WHERE  THE   INJURY  CAME   IN. 

'I'm:  elevator  boy  in  the  hotel  \vas  a  great  friend  of  .luck's, 
and  i;a\  e  him  a  ride  every  t  inie  Jaek  wanted  it ;  I  nit  a  time  came 
when  they  eeased  to  love  eaell  other. 

"What's  the  matter  \\illi  \  on  and  the  elevator  hoy,  , lack  .'" 
asked  his  father.  "  1  lon't  \  on  speak  any  more  :'" 

"  Nd."  saiil  .lack.     "  He  put  me  out  of  the  elevator  last  night." 

"What,  for?" 

••  Itecause  I  punched  him." 

"  Well,  wasn't  lie  ri»ht  to  do  it  .'" 

"Certainly  he  was,"  said  .lack  ;  "  hut  he  needn't  Lave  put  me 
nut  on  the  tenth  floor,  and  made  me  walk  down!" 


WHAT    HE   WOULD    DO. 

••  I'.M'x."  said  .lack,  as  lie  gazed  at  his  ten  cents — one  week's 
allowance — "do  yon  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  was  an  awful 
rich  kin;;  ?" 

"No.  .lack.     What.'" 

"  I'll  inrrcase  my  allowance  to  a  quarter  a  week." 


HAD   TAKEN    IT   TO    PLEASE. 
'•  I  WANT  a  apple, ''  said  Tomniie. 
"  You've  just   had  one."  said  his  mamma. 
"  I  know  'at,"  said  Tomniie  :  "  but  il  wasn't  the  one  I  wanted." 


A    SMALL-BOY  JOKE. 
"JACK,  have  a  hanan.a?" 
"No;  I'll  have  a  pear." 
"I've  only  got  bananas." 
"  1  know  that." 

"Then  why  do  yon  ask  for  a  pear?" 
"  Because  that's  what  I  want — a  pair  of  bananas." 


DIDN'T   WANT    MUCH. 

IT  was  at  the  summer  hotel,  and  Jimmichoy  was  allowed  to 
give  his  own  order  for  his  breakfasts  and  other  meals  to  the 
waitress,  due  morning  the  little  fellow  sighed  when  he  was 
asked  w  hat  he'd  have. 

"  Oil,  dear!"  lie  said.  "  I  don't  know  as  I  want  anything;  I'm 
not  hungry." 

"  You'd  better  eat  something,"  said  the  girl. 

"Very  well,"  said  .]  inmiielioy.  "  liring  me  some  pancakes, 
lish-lialls,  a  little  liver  and  liaeon.  a  piece  of  spring  chicken, 
fried  uiush,  stewed  potatoes,  a  glass  of  milk,  ami  a  banana." 


IT   HAD   ITS    PLEASANT    SIDE. 

Tu.MMLK  had  hurt  his  linger  in  the  bowling-alley,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  doc  tor  to  bandage  it,  up  after  having  put, 
a  splint  upon  il.  The  boy  enjoy  ed  watching  the  doctor  at  work 
\,i\  much,  despite  the  pain  he  suffered.  So  when  his  father 
said  to  him,  "Well,  Tomniie,  it  didn't  pay  to  disobey  me  going 

into  the  alley,  after  all,  did  iff"  T inie  replied  :  "I'm  afraid  it 

did,  papa.      It  hurt  my  finger  ;  but  all  the  other  boys  are  jealonp 
as  can  be.    They  don't  know  '"'«'  to  put  <i  up)  in  I  UH,  an'  I  do!" 
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THE     FEUD     OF    THE     W  I  L  D  =  H  A  YM  EN. 


BY    TI.IALMAR    HJORTII    BOYESEN. 


F)EER  LANGELEIK  was  the  son  of  a  wikl-hayman 
I  who  was  also  named  Peer  Langeleik,  and  as  they 
had  already  names  in  common  it  seemed  but  natural 
that  they  should  have  the  same  trade  too.  And  thus  it 
happened  that  old 
Peer  began  earl 3' 
to  train  young 
Peer  for  his  per- 
ilous occupation. 
The  first  tiling 
Peer  Langeleik 
thought  when  a 
son  was  born  to 
him  was  that  he 
would  now  soon 
be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  his 
partner,  who  for 
the  very  unim- 
portant help  in 
pulling  him  up 
devoured  half  his 
profits.  And, 

truth  to  tell,  the 
very  first  thing 
his  partner, 

Ulf  Fannivold, 
thought  when, 
about  the  same 
time,  he  found 
himself  father  to 
a  sturdy  boy  was 
that  now  he 
would  soon  be 
able  to  dispense 
with  Peer.  They 
frequently  quar- 
relled, and  had 
never  gotten  on 
very  well  togeth- 
er. I  fancy  that 
more  than  once 
it  had  occurred 
to  each  of  them 
to  stumble  or 
slip,  quite  acci- 
dentally of  course,  when  he  held  the  other  suspended 
over  the  dizzy  abysses.  But  somehow  neither  had  acted 
on  any  such  impulse,  and  on  the  day  when  their  two 
sons  were  carried  to  church  to  be  christened,  they 


: 


shook  hands  and  congratulated  each   other  like  the  best 
of  fi  lends. 

Peer  Langeleik  was  in   such  a  hurry  to  have  his  son 
grow  up  that  he  used  playfully  to  grab  him  by  the  legs 

and    stretch     him 

^ every  morn  ing  be- 
fore he  started 
out  and  every 
evening  on  re- 
turning. It  may 
have  been  due  to 
this  operation  that 
Little  Peer  regu- 
larly added  a  cou- 
ple of  inches  to  his 
height  every  year; 
and  when  he  was 
ten  years  old  his 
father  concluded 
that  he  was  old 
enough  to  help 
him  in  his  busi- 
ness. About  the 
same  time  Ulf 
Fannivold,  too, 
began  to  train  his 
son  for  the  trade 
of  a  wild -hay- 
man,  and  as  there 
were  frequent  col- 
lisions between 
the  boys,  the  ill 
feeling  between 
their  fathers  grew 
apace. 

For     three     or 
four      years      the 
parish     was     full 
of         rumors 
about         the 
feud     of    the 
wild 
men. 
Ulf, 


SWINGING    HIS    SICKLE    ABOUT    HIS    HEAD,  PEEK    YELLED    WITH    ALL    HIS    MIGHT. 


-   hay  - 
Little 
it     was 

said,  was    bound, 
sooner    or     later, 

to  beat  Little  Peer,  for  he  could  climb  like  a  goat,  and 
there  was  not  a  mountain  wall  in  the  valley  too  steep  for 
him  to  scale.  He  was  small,  had  a  pert  nose,  oldish  lit- 
tle face — not  at  all  handsome,  but  with  a  pair  of  wonder- 
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I  :  e  his 

rival.   1'nr    lie    &  my    toes    into    ;i     cre\  ice 

i  i    I'm-  ;i    heel  l<-  to  enter,  and   In- 

M|uinn  and  wrig  fie  :ui«l  \viiul  himself  ihroicj'h  and 
around  tin  3  ml  liab  8  I  :il'l  of 

-.  null]    h:i  10  creature   w  it  houi 

.•.I       \<, 

n    ied     : hen-  \\ ould  soon   be  no  \\  i Id  li;iy  left 
:m   anil   hi.--   son    to   gather.      \Vhei  ever  tho\    went. 

•  5  l)ccn  there  before 

tin-in.      I-'  v  i-avine  was  stripped  «(  its 

•  i\\  ii.  anil       •  •    siim- 

Of    oats    ami    barley   anil    1  imot  li\    :i  ml 

ml    ID    have    hi'i-n    sown    in    .-ill    SOrlS  nl'  in 

where     th<-    attempt     ID    harvest     UDiiIcl 

ID   In-   sun-   death.        l!nt    harvested    lh<-\    still    were, 

ami  remarkahh  rieli  was  the  crop,  and  verj  good  prices 
it  brought.  People  who  would  have  screamed  \\nh  hor- 
ror tin-  lii1-.  time  thej  saw  it,  hecame  very  familiar  with 

tin-  sighl   (if  an    ini]iish    little  figure  with  a   red   peaked  cap 
era\Yimi'   like  a  tl\   01' skipping  like  a  weasel    up  and  dn\\  n 
i-j  elitl's  I  hat    held   a  scrap  of  earill    largl     '   i 

to  feed  a  i'e\\  scores  of  barley  stalks  or  a  bagful  of  clover. 

It   v.cnt  down   hill  with   J'ecr  Langeleik   dnrin'j    : 

. ;    and    if    he    had     not    heen    able   to   earn    a    few   dul- 
with    his   liddle   duriiiLI'  the   winter,   both    he    and    his 
family  would  have  starved  or  yone  to  the  poor  house. 

\Yhrn   Little  I'eer  WAS  ill  his  lifteeiith  year  il   was  hi<jh 
time    to   have    him     prepared    for    con  Urination,   and    it    so 

happened   that    little    I'll'    I-'.- ivold    went    to   the    iiarson 

during  the  same  year.  The  two  lads  looked  askance 
a!  each  Other  from  the  lirst.  and  sought  to  avoid  each 

other  as  much  as  possible  lint  the  <>i her  1m vs.  kno\\  ing 
of  the  hostility  between  their  1'atln-rs.  could  not  allow 

such  an  opportunity  for  sport  to  pass  unnoticed.  And 
SO  thi  I  he  i  u  o  wild  ha  \  men.  as  they  wen-  called, 

early  and  late,  and  would  u'ivo  them  no  peace  until  thev 
had  shown  their  mettle.  It  would  indeed,  at  lirst  blush, 
seem  a  most  unei|ual  match;  for  Little  Peer,  though  he- 
was  yet  named  "Little,"  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father,  who  was  "Big  Peer,"  was  really  ijuite  a 

hoy  for  his  a  ire.  while  Little  Fit"  was  as  to  size,  ex- 
actly what  his  name  indicated.  While  I'eer  was  lilond, 
blue-eyed,  and  fair-complexioned,  Ulf  was  dark,  blai-k- 

aml  of  swarthy  complexion.  There  was  a  yellow- 
ish pallor  in  his  cheeks,  and  in  his  glance  something  hid- 
den, evasive,  and  crafty.  He  never  looked  you  straight 
in  the  face,  as  his  rival  diil;  bill  his  eager  and  wide- 
awake weasel  eyes  seemed  to  he  lyiuir  in  ainhiish,  trying 
to  catch  you  unawares.  P.ut  for  all  that,  Ulf.  though 
he  was  perhaps  distrusted,  was  not  exactly  disliked  by 
his  comrades.  Amonir  hoys  admiral  ion  for  pluck  and 
daring  is  apt  lo  outweigh  all  minor  considerations ;  and 
it  was  not  to  lie  denied  that  there  was  something  about 
this  auiVand  self-contained  little  imp  which  inspired  re- 
On  the  other  hand,  was  what  most  hovs  are 
:it  his  age,  and  seemed  to  none  of  them  parlicularlv  re- 
markable. He  i|iiarrelled.  foiiylit,  and  made  up  a^ain; 

dealt    and    n ived    honest    blows,  and   bore   no  man  anv 

"Tud;;-e  if  In-  had  thrashed  him  or  heen  thrashed  by  him. 
But  somehow  it  seemed  a  pretty  risky  undertaking  to 
thrash  little  I'll',  thoiiob  on  general  principles  lie  mi-jlit 
need  it.  and  everj  lad  preferred,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
somebody  else  make  the  lirst  experiment.  And  ihe  boy 

'ii  was  Little  Peei- 
But  when  the  long -expected  fight  at  last  took  place, 
Little  Peer,  though  lie  was  much  the  stronger,  u'ot  the 
worst,  of  it.  I'll'  writhed,  dodged,  and  wriji'.u'led.  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  square  blow  at  him.  Thromj-n 
some  means  which  nobody  over  knew  he  managed  to  per- 
suade the  parson  that  Pec:-  was  not  a  tit  boy  to  have  lirst 
plac-- at  the  confirmation,  although  that  position  had  al- 
ready been  assigned  him. 


very  bitter  disappointment  both  to  Peer  and 

his   parents  that    he    was   al    the   last  moment  deprived  of 

eted    honor;    and    still    bitterer  did    it   seem 

when    iiii'.v     saw    the   black  eyed    little   "gypsy"  march   in 

head  of  the  procession. 

rmed  he  was,  however;  and  he  would  have  borne 
ief  bravely  enough  if  the  ancient  feud  between  his 
father  and  I'.iir  I'll'  Kannixold  had  not  bla/ed  forth  anew, 
and  prepared  him  no  end  of  trouble.  He  was  on  tin- 
lookout  early  and  late  for  patches  of  "  wild  yrass  "  which 
had  no  owner:  but  regularly,  as  it  grew  tall  enough  to 
cut,  Li  Hie  I'll'  Kami  ivold  anticipated  him,  and  bagged  the 
coveted  pri/e.  K.-cs  for  liddlinv  were  also  few  and  far 
between  now.  and  dire  want  raged  in  the  little  collate 
up  under  the  mountain.  ft  was  while  in  the  midst  of 

these  tribulations  thai  Peeroneday  in  June  discovered  a 
beautiful  patch  of  e-rass  which  ji'rew  with  long  nodding 
"ii  a  led  in-  of  rock  ill  a  ravine  about  four  miles  from 
his  home.  lie  hastened  to  apprise  his  father,  and  early 
the  next  morning  the  two  started  out  together  with 
iicl  Ii  -  and  ropes,  and  reached  the  ravine  while  the  dew 
was  y el  wet  and  the  morn  inn' mist  hung  over  the  meadows. 
Little  I'eer  cheerfully  fastened  the  stout  rope  to  the  broad 
leather  belt  which  was  buckled  around  his  waist,  and  was 
about  to  let  himself  down,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a 
chorus  of  wild,  hoarse  screams  from  under  the  brow  of 
the  el  ill'. 

"It  is  eagles,"  said  his  father.  "You  had  belter  not 
go  down." 

"  I'.ul  there  is  a  human  voice,  too.  father.  Don't  you 
hear?  They  have  stolen  a  child.'' 

In  the  same  instant  there  came  a  heart-rendine;  shriek 
as  of  one  in  mortal  distress. 

"  Let  me  down  quick,  father.      Grab  the  rope     here!" 

"  Xo.  no,  my  son  !  It  isn't  human.  It  is  some  sort  of 
witchcraft  or  deviltry.  I>on't  "'o  down,  I  beg  of  you.  or 
you  may  never  come  up  again." 

"  Very  well  ;   if  you  won't  help  me,  I  shall  go  alone!" 

And  with  a  resolute  motion  be  fastened  the  rope  around 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  leaning-  out  over  the  precipice 
lowered  himself  down  into  the  chasm. 

"  Peer,  Little  Peer,"  cried  his  father  after  him,  "come 
back,  come  back  !" 

But  Little  Peer  was  already  far  down  the  rocky  wall. 
What  he  saw  there  was  enough  to  curdle  bis  blood!  Two 
enormous  eagles,  who  had  their  nest  on  the  shelf  of  the 
dill',  were  attacking  with  beaks  and  claws  some  crouching 
iiuure  which  lay  on  the  narrow  ledge,  clinging  with  a 
desperate  clutch  to  a  tiny  birch-tree  which  was  growing 
outof  a  crevice  in  the  ravine.  Swinging  his  sickle  about 
his  head.  Peer  yelled  with  all  his  might  in  order  to 
fri'jhteii  the  birds  of  prey.  But  when  he  saw  a  bi^,  uyly, 
crop-heavy  lledgling  in  the  nest,  and  one  blindly  sprawl- 
ing on  the  outside,  lie  instantly  look  in  the  situation. 
This  foolish  intruder,  whoever  he  was,  had,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  old  birds,  tried  to  rob  the  nest,  and  they  had 
unexpectedly  returned  to  interfere  with  his  purpose. 

Little  Peer  was  a  brave  lad,  but  his  heart  quailed  for 
an  instant  when  he  saw  the  bloody  beaks  and  talons  of 
the  huge  wine-ed  creatures,  and  heard  their  savage 
screams  of  wrath  and  alarm,  as  they  made  onset  after 
onset  against  the  cowering  liyure.  under  the  birch-tree. 
It  was  plain  that  he  could  not  hold  on  much  longer;  he 
was  blecdini;-  from  a  dozen  wounds,  and  his  clothes  were 
torn  in  tatters. 

"  Hold  on  tight!  Don't  give  up!"  Peer  yelled,  frantic- 
ally. "  I'll  help  you!" 

And  swinging  right  in  between  the  two  eagles  he  gave 
the  nearest  one  a  tremendous  cut  across  the  wing-bone 
with  his  sickle.  The  royal  bird,  having  expected  no 
attack  from  that  quarter,  wheeled  round,  flapped  ils  other 
wine-,  made  two  somersaults  in  the  air,  and  with  a  terrible 
hoarse  screech  tumbled  down  into  the  abyss.  Then  the 
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figure  on  the  rock  cautiously  turned  his  head  to  look  up, 
and  Little  Peer  gazed  into  the  face  of— Ulf  Fannivold. 

The  surprise  was  awful — paralyzing.  He  had  not  once 
thought  of  his  enemy;  and  now  his  first  impulse  was  to 
signal  to  his  father  to  pull  him  up.  The  anger',  the  ha- 
ired, tin'  sense  of  outrage  which  the  mere  mention  of 
Ulf's  name  aroused  had  been  smouldering  long  in  the 
heart,  and  now  bla/.ed  up  with  uncontrollable  fury. 

The  female  eagle  which  vet,  remained  had  apparently 
been  waiting  for  the  same  chance  to  get  at  the  face  of  the 
nest-robber;  for  the  very  instant  he  stirred  she  swooped 
down  upon  his  exposed  countenance  and  struck  her  claws 
into  it.  Ulf  gave  a  shriek  "so  wild  and  piteous  that  it 
would  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone.  And  Peer's  heart, 
which  was  a  very  soft  and  compassionate  one,  was  moved 
ii.  ils  very  depth.  He  could  not  afford  to  leave  a  human 
creature,  whether  friend  or  foe,  ill  such  a  terrible  plight. 
Striking  out  with  his  sickle,  he  bent  the  top  of  the  birch 
toward  him  and  pulled  himself  down  on  the  rocky  ledge, 
planting  his  feet  within  a  few  inches  of  the  nest.  The 
eagle,  thinking  that  it  had  to  deal  with  another  nest-rob- 
ber, rushed  furiously  at  him,  beating  with  its  big  wings 
and  scratching-  with  its  talons.  If  Peer  had  not  clutched 
the  birch  so  tightly  with  his  left  hand  he  would  have 
been  knocked  down,  and  would  have  swung  out  into  the 
air.  where  the  eagle  could  have  wheeled  and  whirled  him 
about  until  he  grew  too  dizzy  to  fight.  But  now  he  had 
a  fairly  good  foothold,  and  his  back  was  shielded  by  the 
cliff  against  which  he  was  leaning.  With  his  sharp 
sickle  he  guarded  his  face  and  eyes  right  manfully;  but 
his  clothes  were  torn  into  shreds,  and  he  felt  the  warm 
blood  trickling  down  his  right  leg,  in  which  the  bird's 
claws  had  made  an  ugly  gash. 

Fully  ten  minutes  the  combat  had  lasted,  when  he 
heard  an  anxious  voice  calling- his  name  from  above,  and 
saw  his  father's  face  hanging  out  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice. 

''Don't  pull  up  yet,"  he  cried. 

At  that  very  instant  the  eagle  dashed  forward  and 
made  a  lunge  at  the  arm  \\hich  held  the  birch  -  tree. 
Quick  as  lightning  the  boy  plunged  the  point  of  his 
weapon  dec]>  into  its  breast.  The  huge  bird  gave  a  long 
plaintive  croak,  and  tumbled,  with  feebly  napping  wings, 
down  into  the  dark  ravine. 

Peer,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  his  senses,  brushed 
the  dirt  and  many  feathers  from  his  face,  and  cautiously 
crept  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  where  his  enemy 
was  lying.  He  stooped  over  him  and  gently  shook  him 
by  the  shoulder.  Ulf  gave  a  groan,  but  did  not  stir. 
Once  more  he  touched  him,  but  Ulf  only  buried  his  face 
more  deeply  in  the  grass,  and  moaned. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid.     I  haven't  come  to  hurt  you." 

Then,  quivering  like  an  aspen  leaf,  the  wounded  boy 
timidly  raised  his  head.  But  oh,  the  pity  of  it!  Peer 
had  to  turn  away  from  the  sickening  sight.  Where  Ulf's 
right  eye  had  been  there  was  hut  a  hollow.  His 
rescuer,  however,  pulled  himself  quickly  together,  doffed 
his  belt  and  buckled  it  about  Ulf's  waist.  Then  he  gave 
the  signal  to  his  father,  and  up  went  his  foe — slowly, 
slowly,  until  he  was  warily  lifted  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  Then  a  loud  shout  was  heard,  and  the  sound 
of  terror  or  of  impotent  rage.  Peer  was  indeed  half 
afraid  that  he  might  see  Ulf  come  spinning  through  the 
air  and  vanish  among  the  pines  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulch. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed,  however,  to  reassure  him  on 
this  point.  But  the  gash  in  his  leg  now  began  to  pain 
him,  and  his  boot  was  full  of  blood.  He  felt  a.  trifle 
light-headed,  and  concluded  it  was  high  time  to  bandage 
the  wound.  The  odor  of  decayed  bones  about  the 
eagle's  nest  made  him  sick;  but  as  there  was  no  other 
secure  place  oil  the  ledge,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  sit 
down  right  in  the  nest,  having  first  killed  with  his  sickle 


the  remaining  eaglet.  As  it  would  have  to  starve  with- 
out the  aid  birds,  it  seemed  more  merciful  to  despatch  it 
now.  Tearing  the  lining  out  of  his  waistcoat,  he  made 
a  bandage  which  he  tied  tightly  about  the  wound. 
He  had  scarcely  finished  this  operation  when  a  strange 
faintness  seized  him.  His  head  was  in  a  whirl.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  rope  with  his  lie  It  all  ached  dangling  a 
couple  of  feet  beyond  him,  but  IK;  did  not  dare  rise,  feel- 
ing sure  that  he  would  plunge  straight  into  the  abyss. 
After  a  while  there  were  two  ropes  and  two  belts,  and  a 
queer  sound  of  rushing  wing-beats  tilled  the  air.  Then 
earth  and  sky  (lowed  together,  and  all  things  were  blurred 
by  a  luminous  mist,  through  which  aerial  voices  broke, 
calling  his  name,  with  a  wonderful  echoing  resonance. 

He  fancied  he  must  have  slept  for  a  long  while.  When 
he  woke  up  his  father  was  bending  over  him.  fastening 
the  belt  about  his  waist;  and  presently  he  felt  himself 
rising— rising,  and  at  last  lifted  bodily  up,  whereupon  a 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  his  mother,  flung  herself  over 
him,  crying,  and  hot  tears  dripped  upon  his  face.  In  a 
few  minutes  his  I'alher  was  also  there,  with  two  strange 
men;  but  Ulf,  whom  he  had  rescued,  he  could  discover 
nowhere. 

It,  was  one  evening  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle 
that  Peer,  now  fully  restored  to  health,  was  rambling- 
over  the  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  father's  cot- 
tage. Suddenly,  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  Little  Ulf,  with 
his  right  eye  bandaged,  stepped  out  of  the  underbrush 
and  grabbed  him  by  the  hand. 

"Peer,"  he  said,  huskily,  •' I've  been  mean  to  you, 
and  I  know  it.  I  sha'n't  be  in  your  way  any  more.  A 
one  eyed  chap  ain't  much  good,  I  reckon,  for  a  wild-hay- 
IIIJM.  But  I  would  rather  lose  the  eye  I've  got  left  than 
I  would  forget  one  thing- — that  I  owe  my  life  to  you, 
whose  life  I  did  my  best  to  ruin." 


HOW    T1IKY   MADE    P.RKAD. 

BY  CIIKISTIXE    TEKIIUNE    HEIJTMl'K. 

T'HE  last  lesson  of  the  course  was  to  be  upon  bread- 
making,  and  the  girls  looked  forward  to  it  with  feel- 
ings of  mingled  pleasure  and  awe.  All  their  lives  they 
had  held,  in  common  with  most  inexperienced  persons,  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  delicacies  and  difficulties  of  bread- 
making.  They  thought  of  the  process  as  something  in- 
volved and  abstruse,  and  each  privately  doubted  her  own 
ability  to  master  it,  while  at  the  same  time  each  cherished 
a  longing  to  be  able  to  declare  herself  the  mis.tress  of  the 
occult  art.  Certain  doubts  upon  their  powers  in  this  line 
had  been  uttered  by  sceptical  fathers  and  brothers,  who 
said  loftily  that  pastry  and  puddings  and  fancy  cakes 
were  well  enough,  but  all  put  together  they  were  not 
worth  so  much  to  a  hungry  mail  as  a  good  loaf  of  bread. 
And  at  these  scoffs  each  girl  had  silently  registered  a  vow 
that  she  would  learn  to  make  .such  a  loaf,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

When  they  entered  the  kitchen  011  the  morning  of  the 
important  lesson,  Miss  Dodge  was  already  there.  The 
fire  was  burning  steadily,  the  usual  array  of  bowls  and 
cups  was  upon  the  table,  and  in  a  prominent  place  stood  a 
large  yellow  bowl  covered  with  a  clean  towel. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  came  early,  girls!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Dodge,  as  they  trooped  in.  "I  was  afraid  that  the 
bread  would  rise  too  much  before  you  got  here!" 

"Why,  have  you  made  it  already?"  cried  Nellie,  voi- 
cing the  disappointment  that  overspread  the  faces  of  all. 
"  I  thought  we  could  do  every  bit  of  it." 

"So  you  shall,"  returned  the  teacher.  "At  least,  you 
shall  do  most  of  one  kind  of  bread  and  all  of  another 
kind.  The  bread  which  I  have  mixed  is  the  sort  thai, 
must  rise  a  number  of  hours.  That  has  still  to  be  kneaded 
and  made  into  loaves.  But  we  are  also  going  to  make 
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Vien  which   is  mixed,  raised,  and  baked  in   b< 

two  anil   three  hours.  and   llial    yOU   girls  maj 

I   wish  you   to  know  how    to  prepare  liolli 

sons  ." 

know  there  w  a  -    more  than  one  sort,"  said 

I  1C. 

"Neither  did  I."  chimed   in  (iertrude.      "Of  course  1 

know  it.  is  awfully  dillicult  to  inakr  lin-ad,"  slic  added. 
"Thai  is  wh\  I  was  sorry  you  lia<l  begun  it  before  we 

ra  me." 

"  You    are    very   much   mistaken,  my  dear  child."  said 

\!       Dodge,  briskly.    "  So  far  from  its  being  hard  to  make 

.....  I    bread,  it,    is   one  of  the   easiest,    Ihnpjs   in    the   world 
when    vou   once    know    how.      Take   good    materials,    use 

exacl   measurements,  and  ohserve  ordinary    precautions, 

and  you  will  have  no  trouhle  at  all.  Now  let's  gel  lo 
work,  for  we  musl  knead  the  bread  that  is  already  made, 
and  set  the  Vienna  bread  to  rise  as  soon  as  possible." 

"How  nice  it  looks!"  said  Nellie,  lifting  the  cloth  that 
covered  the  bin-  bow  I  and  gazing  rested  I'ully  at  the  con- 
tents 

"Suppose  von  try  your  hand  at  kneading  it,  Nellie.'' 
suggested  Miss  Dodge.  "Turn  up  your  cull's,  to  keep 
them  from  the  Hour,  and  wash  your  hands  perfectly  clean 
before  you  touch  (lie  dough.  See,  I  have  two  bread- 
boards for  you  girls  to  work  on,  so  that  you  need  lose  no 
time.  Mary,  suppose  you  and  Ethel  begin  on  the  Vienna 
bread." 

"What  must  we  do  first?"  said  Ethel,  rolling  up  her 
sleeves  as  she  spoke. 

"  (Jet  one  of  those  big  bowls,  and  measure  into  it  half 
a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  from  the 
tea-kettle.  Are  you  ready,  Nellie?  Sprinkle  a  handful 
of  flour  on  the  board,  turn  the  dough  out  of  the  bowl 
upon  it,  and  begin  to  work  it  with  your  hands.  Oh  no, 
not  that  way!"  as  Nellie  began  pulling  the  dough  about 
with  her  finger-tips.  "  Use  the  lower  part  of  your  palm. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  handling  the  dough  too  roughly. 
Hard  knocks  won't  hurt  it." 

"  What  comes  next,  Miss  Dodge?"  asked  Mary.  "  We 
have  mixed  the  milk  and  boiling-  water." 

"Stir  in  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt,"  said  Miss 

Do  you  see 


that,  yeast  -  cake  on  the 
table  \  Break  it  in  half, 
and  dissolve  it  in  two  ta- 
ble spoonfuls  of  warm 
water." 

"  How  funny  and 
sticky  it  is!"  said  Ethel. 
"And  how  queer  it 
smells!" 

"Oh,  that  is  all  right!" 
said    Miss   Dodge,   exam- 
ining   it.      "That   is   the 
true  yeast  odor. 
If  it  smelt  sour 
or  musty,  or  if 
the  cake  did  not 
break     readily, 
it  would  not,  be 
good." 

"It  doesn't 
melt  quickly," 
said  Ethel,  stir- 
ring1 the  yeast 
cake  and  w  ater 
in  a  cup. 

"If  you  don't 
hurry,  the  milk 
and  water  will 
be  hot,"  said 

'ISN'T    THIS    BKEAD    WOKKED    ENOUGH    YET?"    Mary. 


'WE   DON'T    WISH    IT    TO    CATCH    COLD.' 


"They  ought 
not  to  be,"  an- 
swered Miss 
Dodge.  "They 
should  be  just 
lukewarm.  The 
yeast  is  well 
dissolved  now. 
Stir  it,  into  your 
salted  milk  and 
water,  and  now 
sift  in  the 
Hour." 

Ethel  asked, 
"How  much?" 

"Enough  to  make  a  quite  stiff  dough  that  you  can 
knead.  Begin  with  a  pint,  and  keep  on  adding  until  the 
dough  is  the  right  consistency." 

"Ethel,  you  sift  and  I'll  stir,"  said  Mary,  seizing  a 
wooden  spoon. 

"  Whew  !"  from  Nellie. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  asked  Miss  Dodge,  with  an 
amused  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  my  wrists  are  so  tired!"  said  Nellie.  "  My  arms 
ache  clear  up  to  the  back  of  my  neck.  Isn't  this  bread 
worked  enough  yet?" 

"Oh  no!"  said  Miss  Dodge,  cheerfully.  "It  ought  to 
be  kneaded  hard  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  you  have 
handled  it  so  tenderly  that  it's  not  nearly  done." 

"  Tt'nih'rl//  /"  cried  Nellie.  "  I  have  thumped  the  stuff 
till  my  hands  are  sore." 

"  It's  not  the  force  so  much  as  the  skill  that  tells,"  said 
Miss  Dodge,  taking  hold  of  the  dough.  "Watch  me  a 
minute." 

And  as  she  pulled  and  kneaded  and  worked  with  wrists, 
palrns,  and  knuckles,  the  dough  became  visibly  smoother 
and  more  elastic. 

"Suppose  you  take  a  turn  at  it  now,  Nannie,  and  let 
Nellie  rest.      The  dough  requires  only  a  little  more  work- 
ing.     How  is  the  Vienna  bread  getting  on?" 
"  Is  that  stiff  enough?"  asked  Mary. 
"  That  will  do  very  well.      Now  flour  this  other  board, 
turn  out  the  dough,  and  work  it  well,  just  as  you  saw  me 
do  with  the  other  bread.      Why,  Mary,  you  take  hold  as 
though  you  had  done  this  sort  of  thing  before!" 

"I've  seen  mother  make  bread,"  said  Mary.  "I've 
often  begged  her  to  let  me  do  it,  but  she  always  said  it 
would  tire  her  more  to  see  me  fuss  over  it  than  to  do  it 
herself.  She  let  me  knead  it  once  or  twice  for  her,  but 
that  was  all." 

"  Well,  you  have  caught  the  knack  of  it,"  said  Miss 
Dodge.  "Let  Ethel  take  a  turn  at  it  after  a  little.  It 
must  be  worked  about  teu  minutes,  or  until  the  dough  is 
soft  and  elastic.  Let  me  have  that  other  dough  for  a 
moment." 
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She  worked  it  vigorously  for  a  minute,  showing  the 
LiirN  how  the  surface  rebounded  after  a  blow,  like  a  rub 
her  hall. 

"Now  that,  must  rise  an  hour  longer,"  she  said,  re 
turninsr  it  to  the  bowl,  and  covering  it  with  the  towel. 
"  Put  it  there  in  the  corner  near  the  stove,  where  it  is 
warm  and  there  is  no  draught.  We  don't  wish  it  to 
catch  cold." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  catching  cold?"  said  Gertrude, 
who,  with  Carolyn,  had  divided  her  attention  between  the 
two  sets  of  workers. 

"If  the  dough  becomes  chilled,  it  will  not  rise,"  ex- 
plained the  teacher. 
''  You  know  that  the  ris- 
ing is  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  yeast. 
Tiiis  is  checked  by  cold, 
and  if  the  bread  cannot 
rise  it  will  be  heavy." 

"What  makes  sour 
bread?"  asked  Carolyn. 

'•  Bread  is  sour  when  it 
has  risen  too  much,"  said 
Miss  Dodge.  "The  fer- 
mentation has  gone  be- 
yond the  right  limit,  and 
the  yeast  has  consumed 
all  the  Hour.  When  this 
point  is  reached  the  bread 
should  be  baked, but,  care- 
less cooks  sometimes  let, 
the  loaves  stand  too  long 
})  -Core  they  put,  them  in 
the  oven.  Occasionally 
when  this  is  done,  the 
bread  falls  be-fore  it  is 
baked,  and  is  heavy  in 
consequence. 

"  But  the  Vienna  bread 
must  be  set  to  rise  now. 
Rub  the  inside  of  that 
bowl  with  butter,  put  in 
the  dough,  and  brush 
the  top  of  it  with  butter." 

"What  is  that  for?" 
asked  Ethel. 

"To  keep  a  crust  from  forming 
on  the  top.      Now  set  the  bowl  in 
this  pan  of  hot  water  on  the  iron 
shelf  above  the  range.      You  see, 
the  water   is  about  as  hot  as  my 
hand  can    bear,  but  it  is  not  boiling, 
were  too  hot  it  would  scald  the  bread. 
er  bowl  and    pan    with    this  thick    towel,  so 
that  the  steam  can  pass  over  and  around  the  inner  ves- 
sel.     The  heat  will  make  the  dough  rise  more  quickly." 

"  How  long  must  it  stand  there?"  asked  Ethel. 

"From  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  dough 
must  rise  until  it  is  about  twice  the  bulk  it  was  when  it 
was  put  there." 

"And  how  long  must  mine  rise?"  asked  Nellie. 

"About  an  hour.  It  has  stood  fifteen  minutes  already. 
Now,  girls,  if  you  will  sit  down  and  take  your  note-books 
I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  to  make  the  sponge  for  the 
bread  I  set  last  ni»-lit." 

There  was  a  general  fluttering  about  in  search  of  seats, 
a  hunt  for  pencils,  a  rustling  of  papers,  and  the  usual 
"agreeable  little  giggle"  that  accompanies  nearly  every 
action  of  a  body  of  girls.  When  they  were  finally  set- 
tled. Miss  Dodge  began. 

"To  one  pint  of  milk  I  added  a  half-pint  of  boiling' 
water  and  a  teaspoouful  of  butter,  and  set  them  on  the 
fire  until  they  were  scalding  hot.  Then  I  took  them  off 


and  let  them  cool.  When  they  were  about  lukewarm  I 
stirred  in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
half  a  yeast-cake,  and  enough  spring-wheat  flour  to  make 
a  still' dough.  It  took  nearly  a  quart,  of  Hour.  I  mixed 
these  all  well  together,  put  them  info  a  bowl,  and  set  them 
to  rise." 

"Did  you  knead  it  then,  Miss  Dodge?"  asked  Nannie, 
rather  timidly. 

"No,  I  did  not.  It  is  not  necessary  to  knead  bread  at 
night.  Bread  made  in  the  way  I  have  just  given  you  is, 
as  you  will  see  for  yourselves,  sweet  and  light,  and  re- 
quires very  little  working." 

"What  is  spring  -  wheat  flour?"  asked  Gertrude. 
"  Won't  any  kind  of  flour  do  for  bread?" 

"  You  can  make  bread  with  any  flour,"  said  Miss  Dodge, 
"but  the  best  bread  is  made  from  spring-wheat  flour, 
which  is  flour  made  from  wheat  planted  in  the  spring  or 
summer.  Winter  wheat  is  sown  in  the  fall,  and  the  flour 
from  this  is  better  for  cakes  and  pastry  than  for  bread." 
"  How  long  must  it  rise?" 

"  That  depends.      From  six  to  eight  hours  if  the  room 
is  of  medium  temperature,  say  about  70°.      I  sat  up  until 
one  o'clock  last  night  to  set  this, 
and    I    kept   it    in    a   rather  cool 
place.      Then    at   eight   o'clock   I 
added  a  good  handful  of  flour  to 
it,  and    pushed  the  dough  down. 
This  gave  the  yeast  more  work  to 
do,  and    kept    the    bread 
from  souring." 

"Must  one  always  sit 
up  until  one  o'clock 
when  she  has  to  make 
bread?"  inquired  Nellie, 
assuming  a  woe-begone 
air. 

"Oh  no!"  said  Miss 
Dodge,  mischievously. 
"She  may  set  it  at  nine, 
and  get  up  at  five  to  work 
it." 

A  groan  went  around 
the  room. 

"I  think  my  family 
will  have  to  live  on  bak- 
er's bread,"  decided  Nel- 
lie. 

"Or  Vienna  bread," 
suggested  Mary. 

"They  need  not  do  ei- 
ther," said  Miss  Dodge. 
"It  is  easy  to  set  the 
bread  at  ten  or  elev- 
en, and  rise  at  six 
or  seven  to  work 
it." 

"Easy!"  sighed 
Nellie,  casting  her 
eyes  upward  in  hor- 
ror. 

"Or,"  said  Miss 
Dodge,  "  you  may  set 

it  in  the  morning,  and  work  it  and  bake  it  in  the  after- 
noon. And  I  think,  girls,  that  we  would  better  be  look- 
ing at  that  dough  now." 

"Just  one  minute,  Miss  Dodge,"  begged  Carolyn. 
"What,  is  the  kneading  for?  What  does  it  do  ?" 

"  It  makes  the  gluten  of  the  flour  elastic  so  that  the 
dough  will  expand  without  cracking.  Bread  that  has 
been  insufficiently  kneaded  is  full  of  holes  and  cracks 
and  is  usually  tough." 

"  Why  has  not  some  clever  American  invented  a  knead- 
iDg-machine?"  wondered  Nellie,  rubbing  her  wrists 
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•    ,  •  t)Ul     none   <>l 

3S.        Not  '  -  111'' 

n 
bread         a 

n   Ndlic. 

thai  it  is  tine 

!  ,..  "It  is  almost  as  good 

loping  tin  iiifl  arms.' 

••  It's  in il  as  much  fun.  tllO  •  ommenti 

i    ;ui,l    the    other    are    both 
. ,  [iss]  >odge.      "  See.  girls.  li«>\\-  they 

i  and  porous  tln-y  look.    We 
bread  and  some  rolls  out   .>f 
.  .  i  larolyn,  suppose  you  and 

> 'selves  to  that.     Flour  your 

,  oul  the  dough,  and  work  it  for  three 

or  lour  minu; 

\ 13  do  that,  girls,"  said  Nellie,  seating  herself, 

.,-!•  hands  \\ilh  :i   Lydia,   Languish  air. 

••  Lazj  said  Carolyn,  Hopping  tin-  dough  upon 

the    board    ami    going    l<>    work    at    1 1.   vigorously.        "You 

,    twice  as  lianl  when   you  are  playim.'-  tennis." 
"  I  ID  we  Hour  our  boards;"  asked   Kl  liel. 
"No;   and  your  bread    <ioes   not    need    further  Working. 

See  li<>w  cleanly  il  leaves  the  l>o\vl." 

"II      ,  tick  to  my  hands,  either,"  said  Marj 

"  Her.  ians  "said   Miss  I  >odge.  producing;  what 

..1    like  a   couple   of    fool   long   section-   .>!'   miniature 
-love  pip.,  fastened  side  l>y  side. 

"  What  queer  pans!"  cried   the  girls. 

"They  are  regular  Vienna  bread  -  pans."  said  Miss 
hodge.  "  Von  see  they  are  of  sheet-iron,  and  open  at 
the  end--.  Xow  let  me  make  one  loaf,  and  you  ma\ 
make  the  others." 

With  a  sharp  knife  she  cul  oil'  a  piece  of  dough  about 
half  the  size  of  her  list.  This  she  rolled  under  the  palms 
of  her  hands  on  the  hoard  until  she  had  a  roll  the  length 
of  the  pan  and  about  ihe  thickness  of  two  fingers.  She 
made  a  second  roll  of  the  same  size,  lightly  braided  or 
twisted  them  together,  and  laid  the  loaf  thus  made  in  the 
pan. 

A  chorus  of  admiration  went  up  from  the  girls. 
"  You  make  the  rest,"  said  Miss  Dodge. 
''There  are  two  sets  of  bread  pans,  and  what  dough  is 
left  over  you  can  make  into  smaller  rolls  and  bend  into 
horseshoes  or  crescents 

"  Is  this  bread  worked  enough?"  asked  Carolyn. 
"It  should  be.      It  only  required  three  or  four  minutes' 
kneading.     Now  cut  it  in  half  with  a  sharp  knife.     Caro- 
Ivn.  make   one   portion    into   a    brick -shaped    loaf,  and, 
Nellie,  you  and  Gertrude  work  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of 
•  into  the  other  half,  and  then  roll  it  out  into  a  sheet 
n  an  inch  thick." 

"  How  do  you  know  when  the  oven  is  the  right  heat?" 
•  !    Nannie,  when  Miss  Dodge   pronounced   the  bread 
ready  to  go  in. 

"There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  tesling  it."  replied 
Miss  Dodge.  "You  can  throw  a  handful  of  Hour  on  the 
bottom  of  the  oven,  and  when  that  browns  quickly  the 
oven  is  the  right  heal.  Or  you  may  put  in  a  piece  of 
white  writing-paper,  and  when  it  turns  dark  yellow  in 
two  minutes,  that  indicates  that  the  temperature  is  right. 
But  perhaps  the  easiest  way  is  to  put  your  hand  in  the 
oven.  If  you  can  hold  it  there  while  you  count  twenty 
the  oveii  is  ready  for  the  bread." 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  that  bread  and 
rolls?'1  said  Ethel. 

"I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  nty  share,"  said 
Carolyn.  ''I  am  going  to  carry  it  home  with  me,  and 
lloiirish  it  triumphantly  in  the  faces  of  those  members  of 
my  family  who  declared  I  could  never  learn  to  make 
bread." 

"So  say  we  all  of  us!"  cried  Xellie. 


THE    STORY     OF     BABETTE.* 

I!Y     r.TTII     McKXKKY     STI'AKT. 


CHA  rn<:i;    X. 

C\N    horses   bear,  Tantine?"      I'.ahette   had    climbed 
upon    Ihe   arm    of   the    doctor's    chair,  and    sal    with 
her  arm    around    Ins   neck.  as.   turning  towards   niadame, 
she  asked  the  simple  question. 

"Can  horses  hear;"  the  doctor  repeated.  "Why.  my 
dear,  certainly.  Haven't  they  ears?  God  made  ears  to 
hear." 

"  Noiite  has  ears,  and  he  can't  hear.  For  what  did 
i  ,0,1  make  Noute's  ears.'" 

yes,  Noute'sears  were  made  to  hear,  and  Uncle  Tom's 
lee-,  were  made  to  walk.  Uncle  Tom's  legs  are  sick  now, 
and  he  can't  walk.  Noute's  ears  are  sick." 

"  Why  don'i  vou  cure  them,  then?  You  are  a  doctor. 
You  cured  me  when  I  was  sick.  You  are  curing  Uncle 
Tom's  legs,  and  he  walks  with  crutches." 

She  slipped  "H-  ''"'  ;u'"1  "f  tue  chair  to  his  lap  as  she 
continued,  now  in  a.  pleading  tone: 

••  I'li'iini'  try  to  cure  poor  Noute's  ears.  Just  think,  he 
doesn't  even  know  his  own  name,  and  when  he  goes  to 
heaven,  where  he  can  hear  Tantine  says  he  will  hear  in 
heaven— he  won't  know  when  the  angels  call  him.  Even 
if  God  made  an  angel  write  it  for  him.  he  couldn't  read 
it.  I  can  read  it  iii  print  letters  like  Tantine  teaches  me, 
and  I  am  only  seven;  and  Tante  Clarisse  says  Noute  is 
old.  Many  times  at  night  when  I  say  my  prayers  I 
think  about  poor  old  Xoute.'' 

Before  she  had  gotten  from  his  lap  the  good  old  doctor 
Lad  promised,  while  he  kissed  her,  to  try  to  open  the  ears 
of  Xoute  "  the  foolish." 

Babel  to  was  nearly  eight  years  old  now.  It  was  time 
she  should  begin  to  study  regularly  from  books.  It  had 
been  time  for  a  year,  the  old  people  thought,  but  they 
had  kept  putting  it  off,  and  niadame  had  even  tried  to 
teach  her  herself.  This  had  been  but  a  poor  success. 
however,  as  linbette  had  found  as  many  "  whys"  to  ask 
about  the  letter  A,  for  instance,  as  there  were  characters 
in  the  entire  alphabet,  and  half  of  them  madame  could 
not  answer.  The  simple  act  of  laying  a  book  upon  her 

ki between  the  child  she  so  dearly  loved  and  herself 

seemed  to  be  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  was  hard  lo  realize  that  the  same  patient,  lovine 
hands  that  wrought  the  beautiful  and  patient  stitches  in 
Uabette's  numerous  embroidered  dresses  were  raised  to 
Heaven  in  uller  despair  a  dozen  times  in  a  fifteen  min- 
utes' reading  or  \\riling  lesson;  but  so  it  was — not  that 
the  little  pupil  was  stupid  or  wayward;  far  from  it;  she 
seemed  rather  lo  be  too  full  of  ideas.  All  around  the 
lesson  they  would  Mutter  like  a  swarm  of  gay  butterilies, 
settling  everywhere-,  anywhere,  excepting  on  the  desired 
tigure  or  word.  It  was  maddening.  Such  effort  is  al- 
inaddening  to  all  save  those  favored  ones  who  have 
a  gift  at  this  sort,  of  butterfly-catching.  Such  are  the 
real  teachers.  The  others  try  to  drive  them  away— and 
go  mad. 

And  yet,  although  the  question  of  Babette's  schooling 
was  so  serious  a  one  from  every  point  of  view,  niadame 
it  was  who  continually  put  it  off.  It  would  mean  either 
the  coming  in  of  a  governess  or  the  child's  going  out  to 
school.  She  grew  jealous  at  the  bare  thought  of  either. 
It  would  take  her  chert  r,iliir  out  of  her  arms — figura- 
tively, at  least.  Rut  it  could  not  forever  be  averted — and 
Babette  was  grow  ing  so  tall. 

Just  at  the   time  \\hen   niadame  and  the  doctor  were 

consulting   together,  casting  about  for  a  suitable  school 

or  teacher,  hoping  to  find  either  to-morrow  or  next  day 

— never  to-day — a  letter  came  to  the  doctor  that  decided 
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the  matter  for  the  present,  at  least  It  would  be  an  ex- 
periment, lint  then'  \\as  much  to  recommend  it. 

Tin'  doctor's  letter  was  from  a  college  friend  of  his 
youth,  now  a  sugar-planter  of  the  Lafourclie  country. 
He  had  a  son  whom  he  wished  to  send  to  New  Orleans 
to  complete  Ids  medical  education.  "Would  the  doctor 
interest  himself  in  finding' a  safe  home  for  him; 

"He  is  a  line,  honest  country  lad,"  the  father  wrote, 
"'and  I  hope  to  give  him  the  educational  advantage-.  <>f 
your  great  city  without  exposing  him  to  its  dangers.  He 
is  a  good  English  and  Latin  scholar,  and  would  he  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  medical  course 
he  has  begun  by  tutoring,  and  I  should  encourage  the 
manly  effort  even  did  my  circumstances  not  demand  it; 
hut  you  know  the  war  has  left  us  all  poor.  My  first 
choice  would  be  to  have  him  with  you,  but  I  do  not  ask 
so  much.  Do  with  him  as  you  think  best." 

What  an  opportunity  for  mutual  advantage!  Ma- 
dame declared  that  the  letter  was  a  direct  answer  to  her 
prayers. 

Here  was  a  youth— a  gentleman's  son,  of  whom  his  fa- 
ther could  say  "lie  is  a  fine,  honest  lad,"  educated,  ambi- 
tious, ini.fiuitx  !<>  li'iifli  -a.  stranger  who  would  not  have 
heard  any  possible  gossip,  and  who  would  not  be  full  of 
curiosity.  He  would  believe  what  he  was  told,  and  that 
would  be  an  end  of  it.  So  much  for  their  share  of  the 
benefit. 

For  the  young-  man  there  would  lie  the  famous  Dr. 

1! lurante  to  superintend  and  direct  his  studies,  the  free 

use  of  an  exceptional  library,  a  refined  and  elegant 
home. 

At  least  they  would  try  it.  And  this  is  how  John 
McDonald  came  into  the  household  of  Dr.  Hondurante. 

He  was  a  tall,  someu  hat  awkward,  but  dignilied  youth 
of  nineteen  years.  His  crisp  curling  auburn  hair  and 
dark  direct  eyes  hinted  of  the  Scotch  ancestry  already 
suggested  in  the  name.  Shy  at  first,  reticent,  yet  quick 
and  intelligent — a  gentleman  carrying  in  his  steady  eyes 
that  which  bespeaks  a  fixed  and  high  purpose — is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  was  immediately  liked  and  respected,  and 
soon  loved  by  all  the  house? 

He  felt  a  little  timid  in  beginning  his  duties  as  teacher 
to  the  petted  French-talking  child,  but  he  soon  won  her 
affectionate  respect  by  invariable  gentleness,  patience, 
and  firmness,  and  forthwith  became  a  hero  in  her  eyes — 
a  hero  with  only  grand  and  stately  qualities.  And  yet 
when  lessons  were  overlie  would  often  join  in  her  amuse- 
ments, until  it  seemed  almost  as  if  she  had  found  a  play- 
fellow. Still,  there  was  a  difference,  for  while  he  would 
sit  with  her  under  the  oak  and  whittle  a  branch,  cut 
from  above  his  head,  into  some  fantastic  shape  for  her 
amusement,  he  would  perhaps  be  explaining  its  beauti- 
ful markings,  the  delicate  birthday  rings  that  were  traced 
in  clear  lines  from  core  to  bark,  or  how  the  dark  knot 
running  through  it  had  come  from  the  early  growth  of 
a  twig,  to  which  the  rings  had  adapted  themselves.  Or, 
taking  a  microscope  from  his  pocket,  he  would  introduce 
her  to  the  strange,  amusing  families  of  tiny  creatures  who 
had  set  up  housekeeping  and  started  villages  within  the 
peeling  bark. 

Not  a  branch  or  tree  or  fruit  or  flower  but  had  a  story 
to  tell,  though  some  slyly  kept  half  their  secrets,  and  told 
the  rest  only  on  compulsion. 

Even  a  slab  of  mould  rescued  from  Noute's  trowel  be- 
came, beneath  John's  microscope  and  through  his  delight- 
ful talks,  a  wonder-land  better  than  a  fairy's  wood,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  were  real,  living,  breathing,  work- 
ing creatures.  Its  trees  came  up  and  grew  a^ul  died.  Its 
soil  was  our  own  earth,  moist  or  dry,  healthy  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  sun,  the  winds,  the  rain,  scourge,  or  earth- 
quake— the  last  represented  by  Noute's  destroying  hand. 

Babette's  little  world,  bounded  by  four  streets,  and  in- 
cluding but  five  persons  in  its  community  all  told,  may 


seem  rather  small ;  but  when  John  had  opened  the  doors 
of  a  dozen  wonder-worlds  to  her,  not  counting  the  his- 
tory stories  ID  l>e  t  raeed  nut  on  maps  in  (he  big  geography, 
she  found  her  acquaintance  widening  day  1>\  day,  until 
it  was  far  more  extensive  and  inlere.sting  than  the  gay 
circles  of  many  children  who  go  out  into  the  great  world 
and  see  strange  .sights  with  but  half-open  eyes. 

Let  the  boy  who  doubts  this  put  a  good  microscope  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  first  time  he  treads  on  an  ant-hill  and 
recovers  from  his  first  impulse  to  run — or  even  if  he  has 
run,  let  him  come  back,  turn  his  glass  into  down-trodden 
and  panic-stricken  Antville,  and  study  the  inhabitants  for 
a  little  while.  If  he  does  not  come  auay  with  a  more 
kindly  feeling  for  the  poor  despised  little  creatures  than 
he  ever  had  before,  there  will  be  something  wrong  with 
the  boy. 

Babette's  mind  was  soon  as  eager  in  its  interest  in  all 
her  new  studies  as  her  heart  was  in  its  sympathies. 

John  McDonald's  "experiment  "  had  very  soon  proved 
a  success. 

The  Le  Charmants  were  still  living  in  France.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year — the  time  originally  set,  for  their 
return  —  ('olonel  Le  Charrnant  felt  that  to  come  back 
\\oiild  be  folly.  His  wife's  health  had  improved,  the chi] 
dren  were  all  well  placed  at  the  best  schools,  and  as  for 
his  business,  it  had  never  done  half  so  well  when  repre- 
sented by  an  agent.  And  so.  year  after  year,  they  had 
staid,  until  the  question  of  their  return  began  to  change 
from  "Why  not  go?"  to  "Why  go?''  Thus  the  years 
passed — ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen.  Two  of  the  daugh- 
ters were  grown  and  inarried— C'lothilde  in  Paris,  and  the 
eldest,  'Toinette,  to  an  American,  who  had  brought  her 
back  to  New  York. 

So  the  family  were  scattered,  and  when  one  day  Col- 
onel Le  Cliarmant  came  home  and  said,  "We  must  go 
back  'home' — to  America,"  the  mother,  without,  a  word 
of  disagreement  or  protest,  willingly  turned  her  face  tow- 
ards the  land  to  which  one  child  had  already  returned, 
and  which  still  held  the  last  fragmentary  hope  of  yet  re- 
covering the  dear  lost  Babette. 

The  old  house  down  in  the  French  Quarter  seemed  to 
wake  from  a  thirteen  years'  sleep  on  the  day  the  news 
came  to  prepare  for  the  family. 

Passers  along  the  street,  who  had  grown  accustomed  to 
its  blank,  expressionless  front,  were  startled  one  morning 
to  see  the  banisters  along  the  broad  galleries  hung  with 
rugs  and  mats,  while  a  yellow  woman,  her  head  tied  up  in 
a  towel,  energetically  mopped  the  cobwebs  from  transoms 
and  ceilings.  The  old  home  was  waking  up,  wiping  its 
eyes  after  a  long  sleep,  shaking  itself  and  stretching. 

When,  three  weeks  later,  two  carriages  rolled  up  to  its 
gate  one  evening,  it  was  wide-awake,  washed  and  combed, 
and  ready  for  the  occasion. 

As  one  looked  at  its  brightly  lighted  windows,  it  seemed 
all  eyes  to  greet  the  returned,  all  arms  to  embrace  them 
as  they  glanced  at  its  broad  open  balcony  and  stairway. 

A  rushing,  jabbering,  laughing,  weeping  lot  of  cousins 
— cousins  to  the  most  distant  remove — flocked  out  to  the 
gate  to  receive  them,  followed  by  a  troop  of  old  family 
servants,  with  their  children  and  grandchildren — black, 
brown,  yellow,  tan;  turbaned,  aproned,  beflowered,  and 
befeathered — the  younger  standing  timidly  back,  while 
the  older  ones  clasped  the  waists  and  knees  of  the  mother 
and  grandmother,  or,  gathering  up  the  children  bodily, 
carried  them  into  the  house. 

These  last  were  of  the  turbaned  sort,  who  still  don 
their  white  aprons  for  full-dress  occasions,  and  simply 
tie  an  extra  frill  into  their  tignons  and  polish  their  hoop 
ear-rings  for  a  christening  or  wedding. 

Excepting  the  few  who  had  been  summoned  back 
"home"  to  anticipate  their  return,  the  crowd  of  servants 
were  living  about,  mainly  in  the  service  of  the  Le  Char- 
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A    WONDERLAND    BETTER    THAN    A    FAIRY'S    WOOD. 


mant  connection.  But  that  did  not  binder  their  coming 
for  this  important  and  exciting  occasion  to  swell  the  wel- 
coming group.  And  they  would  all  drop  in  again  from 
time  to  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  trunks,  and  not  one 
would  find  herself  forgotten. 

But  what  a  time  there  was  to-night!      What  a  babel! 

Arthe,  who  promised  to  be  the  runt  of  the  family,  had 
shot  up  like  an  Easter  lily,  until  her  ilowerlike  face  turn- 
eil  itself  down  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  llower.  as  slip, 
bent  In  ki>s  her  cousin  Fiflne,  born  the  same  day.  Marie 
and  another  cousin  were  placed  back  to  back  to  measure 
tiie  advantage  gained  on  either  side. 

The  old  pencil-marks,  with  the  names  annexed,  were 
found  on  the  library  door  facing,  and  the  mother  ran 
with  a  merry  face  to  compare  heights  with  the  long-airo 
measurements.  Nobody  seemed  to  have  stood  quite  still. 
MHIIIIIII  was  "just  a  weeny  bit  taller"  than  the  old  mark. 
''Ah.  but  h'-r  heels  were  higher!"  "  G'an  "  had  grown 
down  hill. 

It  was  great  fun,  and  yet,  while  she  laid  a  book  above 
'ho  young  heads  as  they  presented  themselves,  the  mo- 
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t  lier's  face  lost  its  smile, 
and  a  quiet  pallor  toolt  its 
place  when,  having  mea 
sured  the  last  applicant, 
she  turned  sadly  a\\  ay. 

Away  down,  loner 
than  the  rest,  against,  a 
dimly  pencilled  line,  she 
had  found  written  in 
clear  letters,  "  I'.a belle." 


Early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  children  —  chil- 
dren still,  though  several 
topped  their  handsome 
mother  by  a  "  so-much  " 
—  were  out  of  bed,  wan- 
dering about  the 
grounds,  investigating 
— noting  the  changes  of 
the  years. 

The  magnolia  -  trees, 
with  all  their  stately 
growth,  had  kept  young, 
polished,  and  modern  ; 
the  crepe  -  myrtles,  re- 
membered as  blushing 
as  pink-cheeked  school- 
girls, had  taken  to  them- 
selves long  gray  beards, 
through  which  the  coral 
bloom  showed  here  and 
there  like  toothless 
gums;  the  rose-vines  had 
climbed,  and  the  orange- 
trees  died. 

The  older  children  re- 
member these  things, 
and  the  younger  ones, 
listening,  think  they  do. 
Even  the  two  born  in 
France  begin,  in  a  few 
days,  to  "  remember"  va- 
rious things  about  the 
old  home,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  en- 
tire family. 

The  home-coming  is 
only  a  gala  occasion  for 
the  children;  but  for 
the  mother  and  grand- 
mother, following  them 

from  place  to  place  with  subdued  smiles  and  a  lan- 
guid interest,  it  is  full  of  reminders,  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  of  the  little  lost  one  whose  name  neither  has 
found  courage  to  speak. 

Thirteen  years  have  whitened  the  mother's  hair,  and 
her  quiet,  sweet  face  tells  its  own  story  of  submission  and 
trust. 

It  is  a  time  of  diversion  and  new  interests  for  all. 
The  parlors  are  faded,  dingy,  and  old-fashioned;  they 
must  be  renovated.     The  house  needs  a  new  room  here — 
a  balcony  must  be  added  there. 

While  they  readjust  themselves  to  the  old  home  and 
its  conditions,  let  us  leave  them,  and  go  back  to  the  iron 
gate  of  Dr.  Bondurante — ''  but  a  stone's-throw  away,"  as 
one  might  say. 

Our  heart  gives  a  bound,  and  we  •wonder  what  have 
been  the  changes  of  the  eight  years  that  have  passed 
since  we  took  leave  of  the  happy  circle  within,  while  with 
unsteady  fingers  we  raise  the  heavy  knocker,  and  it  falls 
with  a  ringing  clank  ! 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE     WILL    OF     GOLDEN     HORN. 


BY    WILLIAM    DEYSDALE. 


"  T11HE  hearts  of  my  people  are   turned   white;    their 

J_  blood  is  like  the  water  of  the  lake.  But  my  heart 
is  still  red.  My  knife  is  still  sharp.  Golden  Horn 
will—" 

What  Golden  Horn  would  do  was  lost  in  a  burst  of 
emotion.  As  he  walked  rapidly  up  the  beach  of  Lake  St. 
John,  in  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  trying  to  walk  away 
from  himself  and  everything1,  he  pounded  his  breast  with 
his  fists  and  struck  out  wildly  at  the  air.  Though  he 
was  an  Indian  chief,  tears  of  rage  and  helplessness  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  To  make  matters  worse,  his  right  eye 
was  bruised  and  swollen.  It  was  undeniably  a  black  eye. 

The  blue  waters  of  the  lake  might  have  smiled  to  see 
this  Indian  chief  wiping  tears  out  of  his  black  eye.  But 
they  were  more  considerate,  for  Golden  Horn  was  such 
a  little  chief.  He  was  about  five  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  fifteen  years  old.  He  had 
the  dark  skin  and  straight  black  hair  of  the  older  Golden 
Horn,  his  father,  and  of  the  still  older  Golden  Horn,  his 
grandfather;  but  beyond  this  there  was  little  of  the  Ind- 
ian in  his  appearance.  He  wore  a  straw  hat  and  a  blue 
shirt,  his  trousers  were  rolled  up  to  his  knees,  his  feet 
were  bare,  and  in  civilized  life  his  name  was  Tom  Simp- 
son. Nevertheless  he  was  Golden  Horn,  hereditary  chief 
of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Montagnais. 

No  one  doubted  his  direct  descent  from  the  great 
Golden  Horn,  the  hero  of  the  tribe.  If  any  had,  they 
should  have  seen  his  bright  brown,  eyes  flash  on  this  day 
of  trials,  and  his  hand  occasionally  move  toward  the  hilt 
of  his  knife.  It  was  not  a  scalping-knife ;  only  a  knife  used 


for  hunting  and  domestic  purposes.  Young'  Golden  Horn 
had  never  seen  a  scalp  taken,  for  his  people  had  lived 
quietly  on  reservations  for  many  years.  I'.ui  lie  was  full 
of  the  traditions  of  his  people.  Some  of  these  traditions, 
wonderful  tales  of  the  daring  of  the  great  Golden  Horn, 
liis  grandfather,  had  been  told  him  l>y  the  old  men. 
Others,  less  trustworthy,  he  had  imbibed  from  Indian 
tales  bought  in  neighboring  Roberval ;  for  young  Golden 
Horn  could  read.  In  ordinary  times  he  was  content  to 
be  plain  Tom  Simpson,  and  to  hunt  and  fish  and  paddle 
canoes  with  the  rest;  but  now  that  his  blood  was  up, 
now  that  he  had  been  abused  and  beaten  and  scorned, 
now  let  the  tempest  roar  and  the  thunder  crash;  for  he 
was  Golden  Horn,  hereditary  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  his 
knife  was  sharp. 

He  had  not  yet  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  glory  of 
chieftainship,  because  he  was  too  young.  His  uncle, 
John  Simpson,  was  made  temporary  chief  when  young 
Tom's  father  was  found  crushed  to  death  under  a  tree  in 
the  great  northern  forest;  and  Tom,  young  as  he  was, 
was  old  enough  to  see  that  there  was  danger  of  his  never 
coming  into  his  high  office.  For  Uncle  John  had  made 
himself  powerful  in  the  tribe.  He  lived  in  the  only 
house  on  the  reservation  by  the  lake;  all  the  others  lived 
in  tents.  This  doubt  about  his  future  made  young  Gold- 
en Horn's  trials  all  the  harder  to  bear. 

The  young  chief  had  paused,  and  was  looking  wistfully 
at  the  miniature  waves,  his  old  friends,  as  though  they 
might  bring  him  relief,  when  he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  turned  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and 


'WELCOME    HOME,   GOLDEN    HORN!"    HIS    UNCLE    SHOUTED. 
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Victoria.      A  iYaid  of  his 

.1  llilll 

up  1 1 

ire  you 

••  i,,. i  "  ;iinl  never  call  me  Tom 

i    .         Goldeii  ]  lorn. 

\,  ,  ,    ed   his  knife  from   its  sheath  and 

as  a  menace  to  Ins  siste-r.  but 
is  a   rea  1   I  ndian  eh 

'•'1'cini:"  Ins   sistei    exclaimed,   "give   me   iliat    knife. 
\  on  ai'e  too  angrj   to  carry  a  knife.      Wliat   dn   \  ou  in 

•  '     i    Y,   I  i  h     I  1 

ml  that  lii-ld  the  knife. but  In-  wrene 
i 

"  Angrjr!"  he  cried.      "  Why  should   I   not   he-  angry; 

Did  thi-\    not  ab  i-''  me         \\'hat   had   I   clone  to  he  treated 

Was  it  un  \  thing  to  play  a  h  ami  less  little  trick  upon 

Peter  Sulphur  that  CJncle  John  should  tlu-ou-  me  out 

of  the  liouse    and   ti-ll   me  to    go    play   with   the  children 

!  was  ii"l  lit  to  call  ni\  sell'  a  man:  And  how  did 
the  Inns  treat  me?  They  were  only  too  glad  to  see  me 
degraded,  and  I  hey  picked  a  i|iiarrel  \\  ith  me,  and  three  of 
them  I'oiiM-ht  me.  Look  at  my  eye.  They  would  have 
treated  me  worse  if  I  had  not  shown  them  my  knife-." 

"Oh,  Tom!" 

•'  I  did;  and  I  he-y  should  have  fell  it  too  if  they  had 
nol  Kept  oil'.  But  1  am  not  going  to  cut  anybody,  Vic. 
No.  indeed.  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  All  I  want  is 
i«.  go  away.  And  I  um  going  away,  Vic-.  I  am  going 
and  John  Simpson  shall  never  see  me  again  till  I 
come  back  to  show  him  that  I  am  Golden  Horn,  chief  of 
1  16  Montagnais.  I  want  you  to  get  father's  rifle  out  of 
the  house,  and  bring  it  to  me,  Vic ;  and  some  powder 
and  halls  and  ca  pS." 

The  Indian  girl  looked  at  lic-r  brother  in  astonishment, 
had  seen  him  angry  before,  but  she  had  never  seen 
him  look  half  as  manly  and  grand.  She  made  a  move 
a~.  though  sin;  would  take-  him  ill  her  arms,  for  she-  was  a, 
sister  like  other  sisters,  (hough  an  Indian:  but  Golden 
Horn  eli-ew  hack.  He  was  fond  of  his  sister,  but  as  chief 
of  a  tribe  of  nearly  three  hundred  souls  it  would  not  he 
hi-e-ominir  in  him  to  give  way  to  his  feelings. 

"Nothing    e-lse-,    Tom:"     she    asked,    her    hands    still 
tched  out  I  e  ward  him.      "  Sha'n't  I  bring  you — 

"Nothing  else!"  he  exclaimed,  impatiently,  stamp- 
ing his  bare  foot  upon  the  round  stones  of  the  beach. 
'  What  can  1  need  beyond  my  knife  and  my  rifle?'' 

"Something  else,  Tom,"  Victoria  replied,  hesitatingly. 
"If  I  could  only  bring  it  to  you,  you  need  never  go 

"  But  you  can't  bring-  it,"  the  boy  retorted.  "  I  know 
what  you  mean.  If  you  could  bring  me-  the  golden 
horn.  I  could  stay  at  home.  There'd  be  no  more  keeping 
me  out  of  mj-  rights  then.  And  I  know  you'd  bring  it, 
if  you  could,  for  you —  But  never  mind;  go  and  tret 
the  rille." 

Tom  walked  up  the  litth-  blull'.  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  grass  to  wait  for  his  sister.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing  of  the  gohlen  horn  that  once  had  brought  such  luck 
to  the  tribe-  ami  now  was  lost.  It  \\  as  a  powdcr-tlask  in 
the  shape  of  a  horn,  and  made  of  pure  gold.  His  grand- 
t'ather.  the  old  chief,  had  once  clone  a  great  service  for 
I  ulson  Bay  Company,  travelling  on  foot  nearlv  two 
hundred  miles  by  night  and  day  to  one  of  their  northern 
trading  posts,  and  so  had  saved  the  garrison  there  from 
acre.  To  requite  him  fe>r  this  service  the  companv 
luul  presented  him  with  the  golden  horn,  and  from  that 
day  he  was  known  among  his  people  as  Golden  Horn. 
He  had  carried  the  horn  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  when  he 
died  it  had  descended  to  his  son.  the  second  Golden  Horn. 
It  was  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  tribe,  the  emblem  of 
chieftainship,  the  talisman  that  ensured  victory  in  bat  tie. 
and  kept  away  the  dreaded  small  pox. 


Tom-  fat  her.  the-  second  (  iolde-n  Horn,  had  carried  this 

treasure  till   the  day  of  his  death.      But  when  his 

was     found     in     the    northern    foivst.   piniie-<l    down 

under  a    falh-n    tree,    '  ith   his   rille  by  his  side,  the   golden 

horn    n-as  gone      stolen    by    thieving    trappers,  some    said; 

the  i  i  I'eat   Spirit,  oi  hers  belie.-,  eel.  in   loke-n 

of  bis  displeasure,  and  \»  bi-nrj1  had  luck  to  the-  poor  .Mon  • 

tagnais.       At   any  rate,  the-   horn   was   gone,   and   Tom   was 

de-|iri\e-d  of  this  emblem  ol   a  :  1 1  hori  I  y . 

"  If  I  e-emld  lind  tin-  uoi.len  horn."  he  said  to  himself 
as  he-  lay  on  the-  grass:  "if  1  could  come-  buck  with  that 
by  in  \  side,  I  hen  then 

It  \\.-is  not  an  e-as\   matter  for  the  girl  to  get  the  rifle  out 

of  .lohn  Simpson's  house-  unseen,  but  she  managed  it,  and 
earrie-d   it  to  the  young   chief,  who  lay  on  the-    grass.       He 

spra  ng  up  as  she  approached. 

"  There  are  only  fort  \  caps.  Tom.  "she  said,  "but  1  i-ould 

get  no  more.       And  hen-   are  the    powder   and  the  bullets. 
You  have-  not  told  me  where  you  are  going,  brother." 

Young  <  iolde-n  Horn  was  more  heroic  than  ever  with 
his  father's  rille  in  his  hanels. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  su  id.  stretching  his  arm  northward, 
"into  the  great  forest.  In  my  canoe  I  shall  go  to  tin- 
Lake  ~\\  ist  a  ssini,  where  the-  (!  real  Spirit  dwells,  and  where 
you  and  I  have-  ol'te-n  been.  Then  I  shall  go  on  and  on 
till  I  reach  the  sea  they  call  Hudson  Bay.  I  shall  lind 
the  fort  my  grandfather  saved,  and  say  to  the  soldiers.  '  I 
am  (iolde-n  Horn.  My  grandfather  saved  your  fathers' 
lives,  and  they  were-  thankful.  But  the  gift  they  e.-ive 
him  has  been  stolen,  and  1.  his  grandson,  am  robbed  of 
my  inheritance.  Gome  and  help  me.'  And  they  will 
come." 

"Foolish  boy!"  his  sistei1  exclaimed;  "that  fort  has 
been  demolished  these  many  years.  There  have  been  no 
soldiers  ou  the  shore  of  the  great  bay  since  I  was  born. 
And  if  there  were  any  there  they  would  not  help  you,'' 

But  she  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  wind.  The 
young  chief's  blood  was  on  fire.  If  he  could  not  find 
friends,  he  would  at  least  see  the  world,  he  said,  and  learn 
many  strange  things,  and  come  back  lit  to  govern  his 
people. 

For  an  instant  the  dusky  brother  and  sister  looked  one 
another  in  the  face,  and  Torn  was  gone,  to  make  his  wax- 
in  the  world  with  a  knife-,  a  rille-.  ami  a  black  eye. 

It  was  not  the  foolish  thing  for  the  young  chief  to  go 
alone  into  the  forest  that  it  would  have  been  for  a  civil- 
ized  hoy,  for  he  was  entirely  at  home  in  the  woods.  His 
people  live  upon  their  reservation  by  Lake  St.  John  in 
summer,  because  it  is  close  to  the  most  southerly  trading- 
post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  hut  when  the  early 
winter  begins  they  pack  up  their  tents  ami  all  their  goods, 
and  go  far  north  into  the  trackless  woods.  There  they 
spend  the  winter  in  hunting  and  trapping,  and  when 
spring  opens  they  re-turn  to  the  reservation  and  exchange 
their  furs  for  the  simple  luxuries  of  the  trading  -  post . 
Tom  had  made  this  journey  many  times,  and  the  forest 
was  like  home  to  him. 

"If  I  only  had  more-  caps!"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground  one  day  on  the  bank  of  the  Peribonica, 
stretched  out  by  the  side  of  a  fire  that  was  cooking  two 
birds  he  had  killed  with  stones.      "  I  have  plenty  of  pow 
de-r  and  ball,  but,  only  forty  caps." 

He  took  up  the  rifle  and  handled  it.  It  was  the  old 
fashioned  kind,  a  muzzle-loader,  with  the  usual  compart- 
ment in  the  end  of  the  butt  for  holding  caps.  This 
camrhi  his  eye,  and  ue  hastily  pressed  the  spring,  in  tin- 
hope  of  finding  more  caps.  Yes.  there  were  cups  there. 
but  only  four.  It  was  a  disappointment,  but  even  four 
were  better  than  none.  He  poured  them  out  into  tin- 
palm  of  his  hand  and  examined  them,  then  poured  them 
back  into  the  compartment.  Something  did  not  sound 
just  right  to  his  quick  ear.  The  metallic  caps  falling 
against  the  hard  wood  should  make  a  ringing  sound,  hut 
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that  was  not  what  he  heard.  He  pressed  the  spring 
airain,  and  held  the  open  compartment  to  the  light. 
There  certainly  was  something-  stuffed  into  the  bottom 
of  tin-  little  cavity.  It  looked  like  a  bit  of  folded  paper. 
He  poured  out  the  caps  again,  and  pried  out  the  paper. 
It  was  a  little  wad,  folded  several  times.  It  was  not  pa- 
per, but  thin  dried  skin,  evidently  cut  from  the  side  of  a 
lobacco  bag.  He  unfolded  it,  and  found  a  rough  picture 
drawn  upon  it.  The  picture  had  suffered  by  the  folding, 
for  it  was  not  drawn  with  pen  or  pencil,  but  with  a  sharp 
stick  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  gunpowder  and  water.  Tom 
knew  that  at  once,  for  he  had  often  used  the  mixture. 

Little  Golden  Horn  looked  at  the  picture  in  astonish- 
ment, but  without  thinking  that  it  concerned  him  at  all. 
Still,  it  might;  for  as  he  studied  out  the  faint  lines  he 
round  a  man  represented,  and  that  man  an  Indian.  The 
Indian  was  lying  upon  the  ground  near  the  base  of  a 
great  tree.  Another  tree  had  fallen  across  the  man's 
legs  and  pinned  him  down.  By  the  man's  side  lay  a 
rifle,  and  near  his  head  was  a  big  stone. 

The  young  chief  began  to  shake.  This  was  the  scene 
of  his  father's  death;  he  had  visited  it  many  times,  and 
he  knew  it  at  once.  But  there  was  something  else  be- 
neath the  stone.  It  was  much  smaller  than  the  stone, 
and  curved.  A  fold  in  the  skin  had  almost  obliterated 
it,  but  lie  made  it  out.  It  w*as  a  powder-horn!  The 
paper  dropped  from  Golden  Horn's  hand  and  his  head 
sank  down  upon  his  raised  knees.  He  had  found  his 
father's  will. 

The  birds  burnt  to  a  crisp  while  the  young  chief 
rea-oned  it  out;  but  when  he  raised  his  head  it  was  all 
clear  as  day.  He  saw  his  father  lying  on  the  ground 
alone,  his  legs  crushed  by  the  fallen  tree.  Death  was 
inevitable,  and  the  golden  horn  was  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  to  he  stolen  by  whoever  chanced  to  find  his 
body.  His  gun  would  be  recognized,  and  might  be  re- 
turned to  his  boy.  He  buried  the  golden  horn  under  the 
rock,  and  in  the  terrible  pain  he  must  have  suffered  cut 
a  piece  from  his  tobacco-bag  and  made  this  sketch.  It 
was  his  only  chance  to  save  the  sacred  horn  for  his  tribe 
and  his  boy. 

"  Now  I  shall  come  into  my  inheritance,"  Golden 
Horn  said  to  himself.  "One  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  here  the  golden  horn  lies  buried.  That  is  three 
days'  journey.  In  three  days  I  shall  have  the  emblem 
of  my  tribe,  and  in  six  days  more  I  shall  be  back  to  the 
reservation.  In  less  than  ten  days  they  shall  acknowl- 
edge me  their  chief.'' 

Without  thinking  further  of  his  supper  he  shoved  his 
canoe  into  the  water,  and  continued  his  journey  north- 
ward. All  that  night  he  paddled,  stopping  occasionally 
at  a  portage  and  carrying  the  light  canoe  around  a  rapid. 
In  less  than  three  days  he  was  at  the  scene  of  his  father's 
accident,  almost  afraid  to  look  for  the  rock  shown  in  the 
picture,  lest  there  might  be  some  mistake. 

But  there  were  the  standing-  tree  and  the  fallen  one, 
and  there  lay  the  rock,  just  as  the  drawing  pictured  them. 
He  burrowed  under  the  rock,  and  in  a  minute  the  golden 
horn  was  in  his  hands,  wrapped  in  a  red  handkerchief 
and  somewhat  tarnished,  for  it  had  been  buried  more 
than  two  years,  but  it  was  safe  and  sound. 

All  through  those  three  days  Golden  Horn  had  been 
preparing  a  dramatic  scene  for  his  appearance  with  the 
trophy.  It  was  all  thought  out — how  he  was  to  show 
himself  suddenly  upon  the  bluff  overlooking  the  village, 
wave  the  horn  above  his  head,  and  announce  his  return. 
Even  his  speech  was. ready;  he  had  rehearsed  it  fre- 
quently. 

"  I  am  Golden  Horn  !''  he  was  to  shout.  "  Behold  the 
emblem  of  my  people,  the  trophy  of  my  fathers!  I  am 
Golden  Horn,  the  son  of  Golden  Horn,  the  son  of  Golden 
Horn  the  Great.  I  am  the  father  of  my  children,  the 
slayer  of  the  bear,  the  hunter  of  the  forest,  the  chief  of 


my  people!''      And   old  men   and   boys  were  to   rush   up 
and  embrace  him  and  hail  him  as  their  chief. 

The  precious  relic  had  noi  been  long  in  Ins  possession, 
however,  before  Golden  Horn  began  to  have  different 
feelings  about  it.  The  scene  became  very  vivid  to  him, 
of  his  father  lying  there  in  agony,  and  hiding  the  horn 
and  making  that  strange  will  for  ///.s  sake.  His  father, 
he  thought,  would  not,  have  him  assert  his  rights  with 
such  fuss  and  bluster  as  he  proposed.  That  was  a  child- 
ish way.  he  concluded,  and  very  likely  it  would  not  ac- 
complish his  purpose;  it  might  only  make  his  people 
laugh  at  him.  He  lay  down  under  the  great  oak.  with 
his  feel,  against  the  tree  that  had  killed  his  father,  to 
think  it  over. 

"It  is  because  I  am  not  a  man  that  they  will  not  let 
me  be  their  chief,"  was  the  conclusion  he  came  to.  "  Very 
well;  I  will  show  them  that  I  am  a  man.  But  I  can't 
do  that  by  waving  my  arms  and  making  fine  speeches. 
If  I  can  go  back  loaded  with  fine  furs,  and  make  presents 
to  I  he  head  men.  they  will  see  that,  I  am  fit  to  be  a  chief. 
I  shall  spend  the  winter  in  the  far  forest,  and  return  in 
the  spring  with  my  spoils.  Then  I  shall  be  bigger,  too." 

Golden  Horn  kept  this  resolution  so  faithfully  that 
his  people  had  barely  returned  to  the  reservation  in  earlv 
spring  when  he  paddled  up  to  'the  shore  with  his  canoe 
loaded  with  furs.  He  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
other  hunters,  and  had  traded  some  of  his  pells  with 
them  for  caps  and  powder.  The  canoe  was  loaded  down 
with  the  skins  of  the  bear  and  the  moose,  the  otter,  the 
badger,  the  ermine,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  and  the 
marten.  No  man  in  the  tribe  had  as  much  to  show  for 
his  winter's  work.  Golden  Horn  himself  had  grown  sev- 
eral inches  taller,  and  instead  of  his  boyish  clothes  he 
wore  a  suit  of  furs,  all  fashioned  with  his  own  hands. 

The  canoe  had  hardly  touched  the  shore  when  his  un- 
cle, John  Simpson,  ran  down  to  (lie  beach  to  greet,  him. 

"Welcome  home,  Golden  Horn!"  his  uncle  shouted. 
"  I  have  been  expecting  you.  Last  month  you  were 
sixteen,  and  at  sixteen  I  meant  you  should  take  your 
place  as  our  chief.  You  have  come  ba.ck  well  stored." 

"  I  have  brought  back  something  better  than  pelts, 
uncle,"  Golden  Horn  replied,  almost  blushing  to  think  of 
the  vainglorious  speech  he  had  once  intended  to  make  on 
his  return.  "I  have  brought  back  the  luck  of  the  Mon- 
tagnais."  And  he  drew  the  golden  horn  from  his  bosom 
and  held  it  aloft. 

A  shout  of  joy  went  up  from  the  tribe  at  sig-ht  of  the 
relic,  and  Golden  Horn  was  overwhelmed  with  welcomes. 
Among  the  foremost  to  seize  him  was  his  sister. 

"  If  you  hadn't  brought  me  the  rifle.  Vic,"  he  said, 
"this  would  never  have  happened.  You  shall  have  the 
finest  dress  in  the  Company's  warehouse.  I  know  the 
one — a  beautiful  pink  calico  with  blue  flowers.  I  have 
often  wanted  it  foi  you." 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  storehouse  held  no  lux- 
ury too  good  or  too  costly  for  the  feast  that  was  eaten  on 
the  Montagnais  reservation  that  night  in  honor  of  Golden 
Horn,  the  chief. 

PROUD    MOTIIKKS. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 
"  rilHERE  never,  lie.  never,  were  baliies  like  mine.'" 

JL     (.'lucks  i>i-oiiil   .Mother   Men,  us  she  lr;i<ls   them   .-iliont. 
Her  Unity  ami  pufi'y  HIM!  plump  little  nine. 
Oil,  sweet  little  chicks  from   the  shell's  prison  out! 

"Talk  not  of  your  lien nties,"  cries  vain  Mother  Marc: 
''Just  look  at  my   colt,  with  his  rough  coat   ol'  frieze, 

And   his  dear  little    leei.  thai    are  glad   to  go   liare, 
I>rcssed  up  in  while  stockings  half-way   to  the   knees." 

"If  you  want   a  King's  treasure  come  peep  in  the   crib, 
My   lialiy  is   here!"  says  the   (jin-i-n,  with  a   laugh. 

"I  might  sing  yon  his  wonderful  charms,  dear,  full    glih, 
But  a  year  would  go  by,  and   I  could  not  tell  half." 
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,    H  APTEB      IV. 
s\N     Fl;  i.NCISCO     \M>    SI  TTKKVILLK. 

rPl  I  KKK  were  lively  nines  for  the  lirst  fr\v  days  in  cam]), 
J     while   everybodj    tried    his   hand    at    cooking   and 

g.      Tli,.  latter  lal.i.r  Was  tin-  most  disagree- 
able, Inn  all  did  their  best  when  their  turns  came.     The 

first   'jreal  ( | nest  ion  w  hich  arose  was  how  to  make  lea.  and 
Cperimeilting  thej     learned    tliat     the    tea    leaves    and 
uere  not    to  be  boiled   togel  her. 

,! ;,..    hiek   and   three  others  started  to   row  over  to 

Ulainl  a  cone-shaped  hill  about  three  miles  long 
;m(!  hall'  as  bn>ad,  silualed  iii  the  ha.y  a  few  miles  from 
the  mainland.  An  old  sailor  by  the  name  of  Jennings 
li:,,l  lived  I  here  some  lime  before  and  kept  some  goats, 
i  had  multiplied,  until  forty  or  fifty  of  them  roamed 
about  the  island  as  wild  as  deer.  The  party  wished  to 
gel  some  fresh  goat  meat,  as  the  prices  in  the  city  markets 
were  ruinous. 

Rob  saw  them  down  to  the  boat,  and  then  wandered 
slowlv  through  the  queer  town,  watching  the  Mexicans, 
Indians,  (Chilians,  and  Americans  at  their  various  occu- 
pations. Gambling  was  rampant  at  that  time,  and  the 
adventurers  seemed  to  set  no  value  whatever  upon  gold, 
spending  it  freely  right  and  left.  Rob  watched  one  man, 
just  returned  from  the  mines,  wager  forty  ounces  of  gold 
on  the  turn  of  a  single  card,  and  walk  away  quietly  after 
losing  it  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

The  place  was  in  a  bustle  the  whole  time  with  new 
arrivals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  price  of  any- 
thmg  in  demand  was  exorbitant.  Quantities  of  goods 
lay  unpacked  over  the  beach,  and  some  were  openly  dis- 
played on  the  streets,  but  all  seemed  safe.  A  few  in- 
quiries as  to  prices  made  Rob  think  that  he  had  indeed 
come  to  the  land  of  gold.  Lumber  was  §300  to  *4(H)  a 
thousand  feet — so  many  of  the  stores  were  simple  frames, 
with  canvas  used  for  roofs  and  weather-strips.  Bread 
was  twenty-live  cents  a  loaf,  and  milk  si  a  quart.  Flour 
from  Chili,  in  sacks  weighing-  two  hundred  pounds,  sold 
for  ss  and  s'.i,  and  pickles  were  $2  and  83  a  bottle. 

The  Parker  House— the  house  of  San  Francisco  as  it  was 
called  at  the  time — a  plain  two-story  frame  building  about 
sixty  feet  square,  was  said  to  have  cost  £200, 000  to  build,  and 
its  owners,  it  was  said,  were  making  money  at  that.  Car- 
penters, Rob  discovered,  received  $16  to  $20  a  day,  and  to 
shoe  a  horse  blacksmiths  got  66  a  foot.  Washing  was  ss 
a  dozen,  and  after  a  few  inquiries  Rob  decided  that  San 
Francisco  was  a  bad  place  for  a  poor  man  to  live  in  just 
then.  Strolling  back  to  camp,  he  busied  himself  with 
preparing  supper,  it  being  his  turn.  The  evening  came 
on,  but  the  hunters  did  not  return.  Supper  was  eaten, 
and  the  others  grew  uneasy,  but  they  could  do  nothing 
that  night,  and  Rob  fell  asleep,  fearful  of  all  sorts  of 
trouble. 

The  breakfast  dishes  were  being  washed  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  a  relief  party  just  ready  to  start  over  to  Goat 
Island,  when  Dick  and  his  companions  turned  up,  carry- 
ing portions  of  two  goats. 

"  There,"  cried  Dick,  throwing  down  his  burden:  "this 
place  feels  like  home.  We  got  over  all  right  yesterday, 
and  shot  these  goats  early  in  the  afternoon,  hut  the  wind 
came  up  so  hard  that  we  had  to  camp  out  without  trying 
to  get  home." 

"There's  a  big  whale-boat  aground  in  one  of  the  coves," 
remarked  another  of  the  party,  "but  we  didn't  try  to 
bring  it  over." 


"Why  didn't  you?"  cried  liob.  "They're  worth  five 
hundred  dollars  apiece  here  now." 

"Then  we'll  go  righl  after  it,"  was  the  cry. 

So.  after  dinner.  1'iek.  1,'ob.  and  three  others  tool;  their 
guns  and  rowed  over  to  the  island.  The  wind  was  so 
Mill' that  they  had  to  land  on  t he  opposite  side  from  where 
(he  whale  boat  was  se,-M.  and  after  gaining  the  shore  lhe\ 
started  with  guns  and  oars  across  (lie  island.  It  was 
rough  work  climbing  over  steep  cliffs,  and  sometimes 
creeping  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  when  they  reached 
the  cove  where  the  boat,  had  lain  they  found  it  empty  — 
I'll  her  man  or  waves  had  anticipated  the  parly  and  car- 
ried ilie  boat.  oil'.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment  after  all 
their  I  rouble,  and  they  had  to  clamber  back  to  their  own 
boat 

"  Too  bad  that  our  first  enterprise  in  California  should 
be  a  failure,"  remarked  Rob,  as  they  halted  in  one  place 
to  rest. 

"  Well."  returned  Dick,  "  it's  better  to  have  the  failures 
at  first,  and  then  we'll  appreciate  our  good  fortune  later." 

It.  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  party  reached 
their  boat  again,  and  they  were  a  bruised,  disheartened 
lot,  torn  and  scratched  by  brambles.  The  wind  had 
shifted,  and  a  heavy  surf  was  rolling  in. 

"  Let's  try  to  get  away,"  suggested  one  of  the  men.  "  I 
don't  want  to  stay  here  all  night  again." 

They  sought  to  wade  out  beyond  the  surf,  and  were 
up  to  their  waists  when  the  breakers  were  passed,  but  the 
boat  was  half  filled  with  water,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  return  and  spend  the  night  on  the  beach.  The 
herd  of  goats  was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  Rob  and 
another  went  after  them.  A  rousing  fire  was  meanwhile 
built,  and  when  the  hunters  brought  back  two  goats,  the 
animals'  hearts,  livers,  and  kidneys  were  removed,  and 
each  man  cooked  his  own  meat  by  the  fire. 

The  result,  however,  was  delicious,  and  each  had  to 
laugh  at  the  miserable  appearance  the  others  made  about 
the  fire  in  their  wet  garments.  Then,  with  stones  for 
pillows  and  their  feet  towards  the  fire,  they  all  slept 
heartily  through  the  night. 

With  three  of  their  party  Dick  and  Rob  formed  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  operating  together.  They  drew 
up  and  signed  articles  in  which  each  was  to  bear  his  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  in  buying  provisions  and  tools,  etc. ; 
the  proceeds  of  their  labors  were  to  be  placed  in  one  com- 
mon treasury,  which  each  was  to  share  alike.  All  were 
in  honor  bound  to  exert  themselves  and  labor  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities,  and  in  case  of  sickness  the  invalid  was 
to  share  with  the  rest  just  as  if  he  were  able  to  work. 

On  June  1st,  all  preparations  being  ready,  four  of  the 
partners  took  passage  up  the  river  on  a  schooner  bound 
for  Sutterville,  leaving  Dick  behind  to  buy  a  couple  of 
mules,  and  follow  overland  with  two  miners  going  that 
way.  Dick  was  very  sorrowful  as  he  saw  his  friends 
start,  for  their  stay  in  Happy  Valley  had  been  a  pleasant 
one;  and  afterwards  he  went  around  bidding  adieu  to  the 
friends  he  had  made  on  shipboard.  He  had  to  wait  a 
week  before  the  miners  were  ready  to  start,  and  mean- 
time bought  a  mule  from  a  Spaniard.  As  the  Spaniard 
had  no  papers  to  prove  that  the  animal  had  not  been 
stolen,  Dick  went  before  an  alcalde  with  him,  who  gave 
him  what  was  called  a  "paper  vent."  It  was  a  bill  of 
sale  describing  the  marks  011  the  mule,  which  would  pro- 
tect Dick  in  case  the  animal  was  claimed  by  any  one,  and 
allow  him  to  hold  the  Spaniard  accountable. 

"  But,"  prayed  Dick,  in  his  heart,  "  I  hope  to  goodness 
it  wasn't  stolen."  The  alcalde,  however,  made  five  dol- 
lars by  writing  out  the  certificate. 

The  overland  party  was  a  picturesque  one  when  it  got 
fairly  started  for  Sutterville.  Their  route  lay  by  way  of 
San  Pueblo.  San  Jose,  the  lower  crossing  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin,  and,  Stockton. 

The  next  day  passed  without  any  incident,  and  they 
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spent  the  following  night 
at  the  mission  of  San 
Jose,  where,  on  account 
of  the  crowd  of  travellers, 
Dick  had  to  sleep  in  the 
stable,  on  a  pile  of  oats, 
and  waked  in  the  morn- 
ing to  liiul  a  horse  eating 
his  bed. 

Stockton  was  reached 
that  night,  The  "city" 
was  not  then  a  year  old, 
and  was  built  entirely  of 
tents,  with  the  exception 
of  four  houses— made  re- 
spectively of  logs,  boards, 
tulie,  and  adobe.  Nearly 
everything  was  double 
San  Francisco  prices,  ex- 
cept live-stock,  and  pur- 
chasing a  mule  there, 
Dick  left  after  the  second 
night,  and  reached  Sut- 
terville  the  following  day 
without  adventure. 

There  was  a  very  hap- 
py meeting  of  the  little 
company,  and  after  lis- 
tening to  Dick's  recital 
of  his  trip,  Rob  remarked 
that  he  had  had  far  the 
pleasantest  time.  There 
were  so  many  men  aboard 
the  schooner,  remarked 
Rob,  sixty-five  in  all,  that 
they  had  to  sleep  upon 
deck,  and  in  getting  up  in 
the  morning  he  invaria- 
bly stepped  on  the  head 
or  stomach  of  some  indi- 
vidual in  the  crowd. 
There  were  too  many 
aboard  to  cook  for,  so 
ham,  boiled  tongues,  and 
bread  had  constituted 
their  diet,  the  cook  serv- 
ing hot  water  for  tea  and 
coffee.  One  of  the  party 
did  not  get  his  hot  water 
when  he  wanted  it,  and 
had  a  dispute  with  the 
cook,  after  which  he  got 
none  at  all.  A  cook  on 
a  Sacramento  River 

schooner  at  $200  a  month  was  too  independent  a  person- 
age to  be  found  fault  with  by  a  mere  passenger.  "And 
that's  all,"  added  Rob. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  since  you've  been  here?" 
asked  Dick.  "  Digging  gold?  Prospecting?" 

"  No;  making  gold,"  came  the  chorus  in  reply.  "  We're 
building  a  house,"  and  Dick  stared  at  them  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes,"  said  Rob,  "we've  just  taken  a  contract  for 
building  a  two-story  frame  house,  with  two  doors,  two 
windows,  and  one  floor.  The  frame  has  been  fitted  and 
is  already  on  the  ground,  and  we're  going  to  work  at 
once.  Price,  $1150." 

Dick  laughed  over  this  a  great  deal,  but  pitched  in 
with  the  rest  and  went  to  work,  and  in  a  week  it  was 
finished. 

When  the  logs  were  split  and  the  frame  of  the  building 
ready  to  be  put  up,  it  was  suggested  that  the  party  think 
about  digging  gold.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  L!ob  and 
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Dick  were  selected  to  go  forth  and  investigate.  They 
were  to  take  tools  along,  and  find  all  they  could  at  the 
famous  camps. 

"  We've  been  in  California  now  two  months,"  remark- 
ed Rob,  as  they  set  out,  "and  haven't  been  near  the  dig- 
gings." 

"  No,"  returned  Dick,  "  that's  so." 

Their  course  lay  to  the  Yuba  and  Feather  River  dig- 
gings, but  after  striking  the  trail  to  the  latter  they  met 
several  miners,  who  told  them  of  much  sickness  and  dis- 
comfort, so  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  Yuba 
camps.  A  few  days  later  they  arrived  at  the  first  of  the 
diggings,  and  saw  the  men  at  work  along  the  river  with 
their  cradles.  There  were  about  fifty,  miners  at  this 
camp,  each  one  holding  a  claim  of  ten  paces  fronting  on 
the  river,  and  running  as  far  back  as  desired.  Some  of 
the  claims  were  worked  011  shares,  and  yielded  all 
amounts  of  gold— at  one  in  particular,  where  three  men 
were  at  work,  four  or  five  ounces  a  day  were  found. 
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ere  about   four  feel 
iigth- 

Some   v  ere    nic-  id         '   pine. 

!'  >    four   hu  i  .    but 

then   i  mill"':1  n  as  wi  it  at  the  mini 

liail'  :iii    0 

i-il   mil'  <"!<!    n  i-day,"  remarked   Itob  tliat 

; ,.    •       '   •        fa<  the  Indians  wen-  a  wak- 

0  the   idea   i  hal    g<  >ld    is   n  orth   somel  liiiig,  a  ml    it's 

.  '!•  a  \\  eek  or  more  jusl  fur  an 

Dick     ami     It'll)    in    their    visits   chanced    ii|«i]i    a     small 
.1!'    four    Chilians    who    wei'd  working    a    claim. 

ies  an  i.hl   man  engaged  iii  repairing  a  cradle       For 

an  order  had   just    been    pr<  Him  I  gated    llial    ail  Americans 
•  nily  ini'ii    from   the  "States"  were  called)    might    lay 

bole  -A orked  b\   foreigners,  ami  a.id  would 

be  given   to  dispossess  them   if  iln-  Americans  were  m>i 

u  ••  enough  of  i hemselves.     These  at  once  suspected 

the  two  of  w  ishing  the  place,  ami  I  limed  to  a  m  i  HIT  near 
at  hand.  speaking  !.<>  him  in  S]ianisli,  whereupon  the 
iniii'-r  ca me  up. 

"  Those  fellows  wan  I  to  know  if  you  uant  lln-ir  pi  arc," 
lid.  "They'll  give  il  up  to  you  without  any  trouble, 
if  you  say  so.  'cause  they've  </<>/  to.  but  they  bet;'  to  re- 
main there  just  a  j'i'ir  days  longer." 

Then  one  of  the  worker-,  in  pitiable  broken  English, 
explained  that  he  had  sold  all  he  owned  in  the  world  at 
Valparaiso  to  raise  money  to  bring'  his  father  and  himself 
to  the  gold  lields,  of  which  they  had  heard  such  stories. 

"  No.  "said  l>ick.  "wedon'l  want  the  place:  there  are 
lots  of  other  claims  open  for  us." 

It  was  hard  tinding  out  just  what  the  average  yield  of 
was.  Tiie  miners  who  made  *."JO  a  day  were  proud 
to  prove  it,  while  others,  who  made  not  more  than  half 
an  ounce,  would  claim  to  yet  double  the  amount. 

Miners  were'  met  at  all  points  going  to  and  fro.  and 
all  had  varied  reports  to  make.  Taking  it  altogether  it 
didn't  seem  so  easy,  after  all,  to  get  rich  in  a  day  diguing 
gold.  It  was  the  -1th  of  August  when  the  boys  reached 

the  Mokelumne  diggings,  which  they  had  been  seeking, 
and  they  immediately  we  n  I  forih  prospecting.  Tiie  nexl 
morning,  with  ])ans.  shovels,  picks,  and  crowbars,  they 
started  ii]i  a,  gulch  that,  had  yielded  considerable  gold, 
but  which  was  reported  to  be  worked  out.  They  started 
in  an  old  hole  that,  had  been  worked  down  to  the  slate 
rock,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  deserted  some 

time  befot n  account  of  striking  water,  lint  the  spring 

was  nearly  dry,  and  the  two  worked  in  the  rock.  It 
was  sot't.  and  broke  easily,  splitting  in  thiKe.s.  Taking- 
all  the  small  pieces  as  they  cut  them,  they  threw  them 
into  a  pan.  and  washed  them  in  a  puddle  of  water,  giving 
the  pan  a  lialf-rotarj  mi. In. n  back  and  forth,  keeping  it 
half  in  the  water  all  the  time  They  threw  off  the  frag- 
ne'iits  of  stones  as  they  were  washed,  until  a  deposit  of' 
blade  sand  remained  in  the  bottom,  and  from  this  tlicv 
extracted  what  gold  then-  was. 

They  worked  hard  all  day,  and  at  night.  Dick  sug- 
j'ested  that  they  take  their  pile  to  the  miner's  store  and 
have  it  weighed.  This  they  did.  and  found  that  they  had 
dug  *•_'•_'  :,n  worth  of  -'old  their  first  day. 

At  Sunrise  the  next,  day  they  went  hack  to  their  claim, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  begun  work  than  half  a  dozen 
men  commenced  digging  a  near  to  them  as  possible. 
They  had  seen  how  successful  the  bo\  s  were,  ami  were 
determined  to  share  then-  luck.  The  new-corners  dug  be- 

1  i  he  digging-place  and  the  water  where  thev  washed 
their  pans,  and  before  loirj-  one  of  the  strangers  unearthed 
a  spring,  and  the  water  poured  down  upon  Rob  and  Dick'. 

Then  they  tried  a  new  place,  but  before  they  had  dug 
down  to  the  rock  they  had  to  slop  work  on  account  of 
the  heat,  and  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  prospect- 
ing. Their  find  that  dav  was  sill  'jr.. 


'1'hei ,  ch    near   at     hand    w  here   a    parly   had 

•  d    for    several    days    with    great    success,    but    their 
secret     leaked    out,   and    at    once    live    hundred    men    were 

:    along    the    gulch.       Some    made    a    thousand 

dol   a  '        and    others   scarcelj     anything,    and    in    a 

•   ilcn.    being    a   short    one.   was    dugout.       This 

.  i  i  \    •  of  the  man  \    Stories  the  two  heard  while  on 

lour,  and  their  thoughts  were  not  satisfactory.      As 

they    lav    side   by  side    under    an    oak   that    night,  wrapped 
iii   their   blankets,   flick  asked.  "\Vhat  do   you    think   of 
,d  fields,  Rob?" 

Rob    turned   over,    -o   as    to    be    nearer   flick's   ear,  and 

•  I.  "  Well.  1  bey 're  hardly  what   1   thought." 

H  re  was  a  sllOl'l  silence,  and  l>ick  asked  again,  "  I  >o 
you  think  it  worth  while  going  any  further  f" 

"No,  sir,"  returned  1,'ob  with  emphasis.  "I'm  for  re- 
turning to  Sutlerville  at  one,-,  and  reporting  the  condi- 
tion of  all'airs.  There  is  undoubtedly  lots  of  gold  about, 
but  I  don't  think  it  pa\s  to  dig  it  as  we  do.  There  are 
other  advantages  open  to  n-  where  we  can  be  assured  of 
a  steady  income,  and  1  vote  to  leave  the  digging  to  oth- 
ers, while  we  go  into  some  business.  Look  at  lumber." 

"I've  been  tin  nking  of  that."  said  Dick,  slowly ;  "and 
1  agree  with  you.  The  others  will,  too,  when  they  hear 
our  story-  they  never  were  inclined  to  dig.  Wouldn't 
the  folk's  at  home  laugh,"  he  atlded.  after  a  moment,  "if 
they  learned,  now.  that  we  had  come  all  this  way  to  the 
ngs  jusl  to  split  logs:" 

THK    KM  i. 


CAPTAIN    WILLIAM   SHOTTON. 

IX  IMi?  the  ship  Ti-iifiili/ni-  left  Cardiff,  in  Wales,  with 
a  cargo  of  coal  for  Rio.  Delivering  her  freight  in 
Soutll  America,  she  then  came  to  New  York  in  ballast. 
Inquiring  at  the  Custom-house.  I  find  by  the  register 
that  tin'  Tniffiliinr  arrived  here  April  3d.  and  left  on  the 
f  Mb  of  May.  with  a  load  of  oil  in  cases  for  ISatavia. 

Java  is  a  sickly  island  in  certain  seasons.  Before  the 
Ti'iifiilijur  bad  made  her  port  Captain  Edgar,  her  com- 
mander, and  I  wo  sailors  died.  Some  of  the  men  deserted 
at  llatavia,  and  the  ship,  which  was  a  very  large  one.  was 
I  hen  rather  short  handed. 

William  Shot  I  on,  who  was  the  'prentice-boy,  was  strick- 
en by  I  he  fever,  ami  came  near  to  death.  He  reeov- 
ered  however,  but  during  the  eventful  voyage  which 
followed  he  never  was  quite  well  orslrong.  Still  Shotton, 
well  or  ill.  showed  what  sterling  qualities  he  possessed. 

The  ship,  having  landed  her  oil.  was  next  headed  for 
Melbourne.  The  lirst  mate,  Roberts,  was  now  Captain, 
a  Mr.  Norwood  lirsi.  mate;  there  was  a  second  mate,  and 
though  but  a  boy.  Shotton  was  made  third  officer.  There 
were  only  twenty -three  sailors,  and  a  mixed  crew  at  that  — 
hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency. 

Leaving  liatavia  on  the  '.'Md  of  I  Ictober  of  last  year,  the 
ship  had  not  gone  far  before  the  fatal  fever  broke  out. 
The  (  'aplain.  both  the  mates,  the  cook,  and  several  of  the 
seamen  died  during  the  lirst  week  of  December.  Shotton 
was  now  the  only  surviving'  officer. 

The  'prentice  boy  was  well  up  in  navigation,  and  he 
was  the  only  man  on  board  who  could  sail  the  Tntfctlt/nr. 
At  first  the  crew  were  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  young 
Captain's  ability  to  shape  the  ship's  course.  They  did 
not  like  to  have  a  boy  ordering  them  around,  and  they 
soon  lei  Shi. lion  know  it. 

The  boy  Captain  at  once  talked  to  his  men.  and  did  not 
mince  matters  "I  told  them  that  I  could  sail  the  ship 
all  right  to  Melbourne.  The  deaths  on  hoard.  1  was  afraid, 
had  demoralized  them,  and  I  said  that  it  was  hard  on 
them  that  a  'prentice-boy  should  be  their  skipper,  but  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it.'' 
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The  crew  wanted  Shottou  to  direct  the  ship's  course  to 
Freemantle,  which  w;is  tin-  nearest  Australian  port;  hut 
( 'aptaiu  Shottou  positively  declined  to  do  this.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  had  he  made  Freemantle  it  would  have 
cost  the  owners  of  the  ship  some  thousands  of  pounds. 
"I  told  the  men  that  if  I  could  steer  the  ship  to  Free- 
mantle  I  could  steer  her  to  Melbourne."  That  was  iiis 
decision,  and  he  never  gave  in  an  inch. 

Shotton  never  put  on  airs,  nor  hectored,  nor  swore,  but 
lie  insisted  on  obedience.  After  a  while  the  crew  had 
perfect  confidence  in  their  hoy  »  iaptain's  ability  as  a  nav- 
igator. They  knew  he  was  a  practical  seaman .  but  they 
wanted  to  shirk  some  of  the  heavy  work.  They  said  that 
keeping  a  clean  ship  was  not  to  their  liking,  and  that 
things  would  have  to  run  themselves;  that  they  had 
enough  to  do,  and  were  not  going  to  kill  themselves  with 
extra  duty. 

Captain  Shotton  then  called  up  his  men  again,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  how  a  foul  ship  was  certain  to  bring  back 
the  fever,  and  that  the  consequences  would  mean  dcalh 
to  all  on  boa  I'd.  That  view  of  the  matter  seemed  to  be 
novel  to  the  men,  so  they  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and 
the  ship  was  kept  clean. 

The  tire-arms  on  the  Trafalgar  Shotton  locked  up,  hut 
he  never  seemed  t<>  have  thought  there  was  the  chance  of 
a  mutiny.  He  did  not  have  much  sleep,  for  he  had  to  he 
watchful— and  remember,  too,  that  he.  was  sutr'ering  from 
his  attack  of  fever. 

When  at  last  land  was  made,  and  the  young  Captain 
could  tell  his  crew  that  in  a  few  hours  Melbourne  would 
be  reached,  then,  to  follow  his  exact  words,  "  the  men  be- 
came quite  demonstrative  towards  me.  and  when  we 
sighted  Port.  Philip  Head  they  gave  me  three  hearty 
cheers.  I  was  an  angel  then." 

William  Shotton  is  not  only  a  plucky  fellow,  but  has 
shown  uncommon  skill.  When  asked  how  he  liked  his 
adventure,  he  said  :  "1  don't  know  that  I  should  care  lo 
go  on  such  another  voyage  as  that.  Still,  if  it  came  to 
having  to  do  it.  I  think  I  could  get  through.  In  mana- 
ging the  Trafalgar  I  had  this  great  advantage— I  had 
been  on  board  of  her  for  some  time,  and  knew  every  pe- 
culiaritv  and  characteristic  she  had." 


CYCLING   AT  SKA. 

r\  EORGE  PINKERT'S  water-tricycle  is  the  most  re- 
VjT  markable  development  of  the  velocipede  idea  that 
has  yet  come  before  the  public.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Pinkert  mounted  on  the  machine  gives  one  an  excellent 
chance  to  compare  its  size  with  the  ordinary  tricycle  that 
\\  e  all  know. 

The  inventor  is  a  citizen  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
he  probably  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  desire  to  navi- 
gate the  North  Sea  that  fills  the  breasts  of  all  good  Ham- 
burgers. A  glance  at  the  picture  of  the  sea  going  tricycle 
shows  what  a  ponderous,  cumbrous  affair  it  is.  It  is 
possible  to  run  the  thing  on  land,  but  it  is  not  much  fun. 
The  two  principal  wheels  are  four  and  one  half  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  twenty  inches  thick.  They  are 
made  of  sheet- iron,  and  divided  into  three  air-tight  com- 
partments, so  arranged  that  if  any  one  of  them  springs 
a  leak  the  other  two  will  keep  the  machine  afloat. 

On  the  outside  of  the  driving-wheels  are  fastened  sets 
of  paddles  four  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long.  Mr. 
Pinkert  steers  with  the  small  wheel  of  the  tricycle,  which 
is  less  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  no  paddles. 
Rubber  tires  on  all  the  wheels  fit  the  machine  for  land 
travel,  but  it  is  very  heavy,  and  the  best  speed  the  invent- 
or claims  for  it  on  a  good  road  is  nine  and  one -half 
miles  an  hour.  On  the  river,  he  says,  he  can  travel  seven 
miles  an  hour,  or  a  little  better  than  that  with  a  good 
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current.  On  the  sea  Mr.  Pinkert  hoped  to  advance  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  in  fifteen  minutes — but,  alas!  he  for- 
got to  reckon  on  the  interference  of  seasickness  with  the 
most  ambitions  plans.  Poor  man,  he  knows  better  now. 

Everything  went  well  during  the  trial  trips  Mr.  Pinkert 
made  on  Swiss  lakes  and  the  rivers  of  northern  Germany. 
He  was  his  own  marine  engine,  and  his  side-wheel  craft 
splashed  along  nobly.  He  did  not  have  to  collect  tickets 
from  himse.f.  or  let  down  gang-planks,  or  blow  whistles, 
or  wave  flags.  Crowds  of  Swiss  and  Germans  ran  along 
the  shore,  and  shouted  their  equivalents  for  hurrah. 

Ambition  seized  on  Mr.  Pinkert.  If  Webb  had  swum 
the  English  Channel,  and  the  Oxford  crew  had  rowed 
across,  why  shouldn't  he  traverse  it  with  rushing  fore- 
wheel  and  roaring  drivers; 

So,  putting  on  his  best  uniform,  and  carefully  strapping- 
oil  board  a  good  supply  of  water  and  provisions,  the  sea- 
going 'cycler  set  forth  from  Calais  one  July  morning. 
Very  little  breeze  was  blowing-,  but  that  came  from  the 
southeast,  so  there  was  plenty  of  fog,  and  no  prospect  of 
clear  weather.  A  sailor  would  have  hesitated  before  em- 
barking under  such  conditions,  especially  on  such  a  tricky 
strait  as  the  English  Channel;  lint  Mr.  Pinkert  was  no 
sailor,  and,  besides,  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  full  of  ambi- 
tion. He  launched  his  wheel — or  wheels — and  with  very 
little  effort  paddled  along  the  shore  of  Calais.  A  big 
crowd  watched  him.  After  half  an  hour's  steady  wheel- 
ing he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  fog  headed  straight  for 
Dover.  Then  a.  storm  came  up  and  blew  him  far  from 
his  course.  When  the  wind  quit  playing  with  him  he 
was  in  the  North  Sea,  but  he  did  not  know  it,  poor  fel- 
low, and  kept  paddling  steadily  forward.  The  waves 
rolled  the  bulky  tricycle  into  all  sorts  of  awkward  posi- 
tions, and  came  near  capsizing  it.  Mr.  Pinkert  had  that 
awful  feeling  —  pains  across,  and  loss  of  appetite,  and 
"general  woe.  A  fishing  smack  picked  him  up  and  landed 
him  at  Boulogne.  Not  a  bit  disheartened,  he  tried  the 
Channel  trip  again.  Once  more  seasickness  overcame 
him.  He  is  going-  to  keep  on  trying  until  he  succeeds. 
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A    KIND-HEARTED    LITTLE    GIRL. 


"\VllVT    Alii'",    V(>r    <;<MMi    TO     l»l»    WITH     VOITR    I>O  J.LK,   SAI.LIE  ?" 
"I'M    '."is<;    TO    (ilVK   TIM  M     1"      \     I'Uin:     1.1TTI.K     GI11L     I     KNOW    60'6 
PAI'A    WII.I.    HI"!     Ml.   BOMB  NEW    OMKB." 

s\.MMY'S   WONDERFUL   POP. 

[UK     PRAIR1E-C1IICKKX     OUTWITS     HIM. 

DEAR  Mu.  Ennui:,  —  Ma  says  (hat  she  \vciiililu't  care  about 
Sammy's  telling  me  of  \vhat  his  1'a  has  done  it'  I  didn't  1><- 
lii'fi-  ii  all.  I  lon't  yon  believe  il  all,  Mr.  Editor  ?  I  know  yon  do, 
or  you  wouldn't  print  it.  Jla  and  I'a  were  talking  about  it,  and 
Pa  kind  of  winked  at  me,  and  say  s  to  Ma,  "  Whcl  her  the  things 
are  so  or  not,  you  can't  deny  they  sound  pretty  ivason'hlc." 
Tlicn  Ma  says.  "Tin  iilci'  .'"  and  Pa  didn't  say  anything  more.  He 
never  says  much  after  Ma  says.  Tin  nl«  .'  One  day  she  said  it 
aliont  some  i  hi  iii;.  and  then  says  to  him  :  ••  Why  don't  you  answer 
//«((.  '"and  1'a  says,  laughing  sort  of,  ••  Desecration  is  the  better 
part  of  valor,"  and  then  he  went  do  \vu  town;  but  I  don't  know 
\vhat  he  meant. 

Ma  says  w  hat  sticks  her  is  ho\v  every  I  ime  Sammy's  Pa  comes 
out  all  right.  (She  didn't  say  "sticks,"  hut  that  is  what  she 
meant.)  I  asked  her  if  he  hadn't  come  out  all  right  how  he 
could  have  had  any  more  things  happen  to  him  ;  hut  she  told  me 
to  run  along,  and  I  went  over  to  see  Samnn  . 

But  I  thought  about  what  she  had  said,  so  I  says  to  Sammy, 
••Sammy,  isn't  it  funny  that  your  Pa  dlir/ii/n  comes  out  on  ton  :'" 

"Well,  I  dun'no',"  says  Sammy.  ••Sometimes  he  couldn't 
\  CT\  well  help  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  time  the  Viler  h'istcd 
him  on  to  the  steeple.  Hut  .some!  lines  pop  has  got  left.  1  lid  1 
tell  you  'liout  how  the  perairie-chii  ken  tooled  him  .'" 

••No,"  says  I. 

"Well.it  was  in  Dakota,  w  hen-  there's  lots  of  pcraii  ie-chiek- 
ens.  They  just  go  dm-kini;  about  there  e\erywhere.  and 
a-scratehing  up  the  peraitie  like  our  hens  do  Hie  garden.  pop 
say  s  t  hey  are  aw  fill  wild,  though,  and  very  easy  to  shoo.  If  you 
go  out  and  say  'si  .....  'they  lly  up  for  two  miles  all  around  and 
SCOOl  "il  e\  <•]',  w  Inch  \\  ay. 

••  Top  went  to  Dakota   to  limit  pcrairie-ehickeus.      You  hunt 


•em,  you  know,  with  a  dorg  and  a  shot-gun.     Your  dorg  must   he 
terora  p'inier,  though  pop  says  hi-  always  prefers  a 
e    he'd  rather  s.  e   a  dorg  up  and  p'inling  and  earn- 
ing his  feed 'stead  of  setting 'bout  and  icsting.     Pop  had  a  - l 

p'lnli-r  named  Snooper.  lie  would  go  ahead  of  Pop.  with  his 
raping 'long  on  the  ground  sniffing  for  pcraine-chieKens. 
When  he  eome  up  rl.isc-  to'em  he-  would  stop  sudden  and  p'int 
one  foot  straight  out,  with  his  tail  a-p'inting  the  other  way,  and 
his  w  hole  I. od\  still  and  I'ro/.e  up  lil«-  a  statute.  Pop  put  an  old 

hoot  in  the  grass  once. and  S per  thought  it  was  a  hird.and 

p'inicd  for  the  whole  afternoon  ami  all  nig  lit,  anil  then  Pop  took 
him  away. 'cause  lie  fell  sorry  for  him.  Pop  says  if  he  hadn't 
that  he'd  a-p'inled  that  hoot  till  it  snowed  under,  and  then 
wailed  for  spring,  still  a-p'inting. 

"Pop  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  hunting  perairie-chickeiis  with 
Snooper.  One  day  he  was  out  on  the  perairie  with  him,  arid 
Snooper  was  tearing  'round  with  his  nose  rubbing  the  ground 
hUe  e\er\  thing,  same  as  usual.  All  at  once  he  stopped  and  be- 
gun to  p'int.  'Chickens,1  sa\s  Pop.  and  he  walked  up  slow,  with 
n  all  ready,  .lust  lie  fore  he  got  to  it  what  do  you  think 
that  perame-chicken  done.'" 

"  I  don't  know. "says  I. 

"It  was  a  very  old  hen.  and  you  couldn't  fool  her.  She 
Knowed  if  she  Hew  up  that  Pop  would  shoot  her.  So  what  does 
that  old  hen  do  hut  just  give  one  Hop  and  light  on  Snooper's 
back,  a  ml  set  down  and  stick  her  claws  in  and  hang  on  !  We  11,  Pop 
says  he  never  saw  any  dorg  run  like  Snooper  did.  He  went  oft 
so  fast  that  it  just  looked  'sif  he  only  touched  'long  on  the  high- 
er places  of  the  ground,  and  his  tail  cracking  in  the,  wind,  and 
I  hat  old  hen  hanging  on  and  cackling  pcrairie-chickeu  cackle 
like  her  throat  would  split.  Pop  dasn't  shoot  for  fear  of  hit- 
ting S per,  so  he  just  laid  down  on  the  perairie  and  laughed." 

••  What  ever  hecame  of  Snooper  .'"  I  asked. 

'•Dun'no',"  says  Sammy.  "Pop  thinks  he's  running  yet. 
Leastways.  Pop  don't  think  he  stopped  till  he  got  to  the  Per- 

cilie    (  leeail." 

<i 1-by,  Mr.  Editor.  Yours  truly,  HARRY. 

Tim  humorist  was  at  work  in  his  den,  when  a  chance  passer 
called  to  his  small  son  standing  in  the  doorway, 
"  Bobbie,  is  your  papa  home  ?" 
"Yes,"  said  Bobbie.    "But  he's  awful  husy." 
"What  doing •  1" 
"Writin'down  the  funny  things  I  say." 


1 1  Ki:ic  is  an  interesting  picture  by  an  English  writer  of  how 
things  were  done  in  Aim-i  ica  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

"During  the  protectorate  of  Ciom well,"  says  he,  "a  cohhler  in 
New  York'  killed  an  Indian;  hut  as  he  was  an  eloquent  preacher 
to  hoot,  the  colonists  determined  not  to  lose  him.  He  was  tried 
in  the  customary  way  and  condemned  to  death,  hut  oil  the  day 
of  execution  they  took  a  poor  old  weaver  who  had  longheeu  bed- 
ridden  and  hanged  him  ill  the  place  of  the  real  offender." 

THE   SCARECROW. 

BY    JOHN     PAUL     BOCOCK. 
\\f  HEN  Farmer  Jones  had 

I  T      shot   a   crow — 
It    was     no    easy     task,  you 

know  — 
He  hung  it  in  his  corn-field, 

\\  here 

lie  thought  the  live  crows 
it  would  scare. 

The    crows    could    not    don 

mourning,  since 
They    always    wore  funereal 

tints, 
So    they  resolved  to   hold   a 

w  ake 
For  their  departed  brother's 

sake. 

They  met  and  mourned  him 
'mid  the  corn, 

And.  growing  hungry  tow- 
ards the-  morn, 

Dc\ouivd  the  crops,  and 
then  withdrew. 

Leaving  the  scarecrow  and 
the  view. 
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TRICKY    TOWNSEND'S    YACHT    RACE. 


BY    WILLIAM    DKYSDALE. 


11HE  Princess  Louise  had  not  been  in  the  water 
.  many  weeks  before  her  beauty  and  her  speed 
made  some  enemies  for  herself  and  her  owner.  Harvey 
Outerbridge.  Everybody  in  Bermuda  had  to  admit  that 
she  was  a  beautiful  boat.  She  was  built  entirely  of 
cedar,  like  most  Bermuda  boats,  because  cedar  grows 
there  more  plentifully  than  any  other  wood;  but  instead 
of  being-  painted  she  was  hard  tinished  with  oil,  and  the 
oil  and  the  brass  fittings  made  her  shine  like  a  star  under 
the  bright  Bermuda  sun.  About  her  speed  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion.  She  had  certainly  outsailed  all  the 
other  boys'  boats,  and  already  had  won  several  prizes.  But 
some  of  the  boys,  who  perhaps  were  jealous,  said  that  this 
was  not  because  the  boat  was  so  fast,  but  because  Harvey's 


father,  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  yacht  club,  al- 
ways gave  him  points  about  sailing  her. 

Ricky  Townsend  was  more  worried  over  the  success  of 
the  Princess  Louise  than  any  one  else.  Ricky  was  a 
clerk  in  his  father's  store  in  Front  Street,  but  lie  spent 
more  time  on  the  water  than  in  the  store.  He  was  sev- 
eral years  older  than  Harvey  Outer-bridge,  and  until  the 
Princess  Louise  was  built,  his  dingy,  which  he  called 
The  Tempest,  had  been  the  best  boys'  boat  in  the  Bermu- 
das. He  did  not  call  it  The  Tempest  because  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  facing-  storms,  but  because  in  the  great 
play  called  The  Tempest  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  the  still- 
vexed  Bermoothes,''  and  most  Bernuidians  are  familiar 
with  the  play  on  that  account. 
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Kirky  called  himself  ;i  J'OUUg  mail,  and  he  was  in. I  :i 
voung  man  to  take  dct'eal  pleasantly.  The  hoys  some 
I  i  mi  'S  el  landed  his  name  to  Tricky,  on  account  of  his  shar]) 
practices,  and  the  colored  people  Were  afraid  to  deal  with 
him.  because  lie  liked  (o  take  advantage  of  them.  So 
\vhen  lie  determined  thai  /'//>•  Tempest  should  give  the 
I'riiif'xx  LOIU'XI-  a  tremendous  healing,  he  did  not  ear.' 
much  whether  it  should  lie  done  liy  fair  means  or  foul 

\  re    VOU    really    goim;'    to    race    the     I'rhiri'xx    Lonixr 

i;         \   younger   brother,   rein.ston.  asked   him 

i  he  heard  of  another  challenge.      "  Yon  know  she  has 

n    '/'In     '/',  ni/i'-sl  out    of  siylil    once,  and  she  ean    do  it 

M         And    1    don'l    see    why    you've  sel    ihe   da\    in    the 

lirst    week   in     \  You    know  there's  almost   always 

a   heavj    ha/e  over  the  water  early  in  August." 

''Maybe  \  on'd  heller  sail  1'ln1  '1'i'm/irnl  yoursidf.  yon 
know  so  nineh  ahoul  it."  Kicky  sneered  "  It's  e\ael  ly 
IS6  I  want  a  ha/.e  over  the  water  thai  i  eho,e  that, 
time.  1  don'l  want  a  thousand  eyes  watching  me  from 
shore.  If  there's  no  ha/.e  that  day.  I'll  make  an  excuse 
and  have  the  race  postponed.  Now,  that's  enough.  Keep 
your  mont  h  shut  and  your  eyes  open,  and  \  ou'll  see  me 
lay  the  I'riiici'Kx  out.'1 

Kicky  did  not  try  to  conceal  I  lie  fact  that  lie  was  pul- 
ling new  spars  and  a  larger  sail  to  IMS  boat.  On  the 
•conlrary  he  made  it  as  public  as  possinie,  for  thai  looked 
like  making  e\  er\  ell'ort.  to  heal  the  I'rinrrxx  fairly  lie 
wanted  everybody  to  know  it.  And  when  the  day  for 
the  race  came  he  was  satisfied  with  the  weather,  for  the 
\njiist  ha/.e  was  almost  as  thick  as  a  Newfoundland 
fog.  A  boat  was  entirely  out  of  sight  when  il  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  racing -course  was  entirely 
around  the  islands,  starting  from  and  ret  timing  to  Hamil- 
ton Harbor. 

'  \Yh\  do  you  carry  so  much  weight;"  one  of  the 
yachtsman  asked  Kicky,  before  the  start.  "  Yourself  and 
your  brother  and  three  colored  boys  make  entirely  too 
much  load  for  a  twenty  two  fool  boat  in  this  wind.  Har- 
vey has  only  himself  and  another  boy." 

"Look  at  the  sail  I'm  carrying,"  Ricky  replied.  "  I 
must,  have  plenty  of  ballast,  for  that  when  I  get  outside.'1 

Commodore  Trimingham  tired  his  revolver  for  a  siarl 
ing' signal,  and  the  boats  were  off.  They  moved  slowly 
enough  at  tii'st,  for  in  the  harbor  the  wind  was  light  ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  the  Prhicess  Lou  INC  began  to  forge 
ahead,  and  before  the  racers  were  out  of  sight  in  the 
ha/.e  there  was  a  length  of  clear  water  between  her  stern 
and  The  Tempest's  bow.  Harvey  Outerbridge's  friends 
were  sure  of  victory;  but  Ricky's  friends  (for  he  had  a 
few  friends  left  at  that  time)  .said,  "just  wail  till  they 
yet  oiiiside,  and  the  /Y/mvss  has  to  double  reef!" 

Ricky  Townsend  was  anxious  to  get  outside  too.  He 
had  a  home-made  map  of  the  course  before  him,  on 
which  the  directions  read:  "  Leaving  Salt  Kel  tie  Ferry,  in 
Hamilton  Harbor,  thence  keeping  Spanish  Point  on  the 
starboard.  Rounding  St.  George  Island  and  St..  David's 
Head,  thence  south  westerly,  rounding  Wreck  Hill.  Then 
rounding  Ireland  Island,  and  crossing  Grass v  ]Ja  v  to  Ihe 
starting  point.  Distance,  lifty  nautical  miles." 

In  plain  shore  talk,  the  race  was  to  he  completely 
around  the  Bermuda  Islands--lifty  miles.  And  it  was  no 
play  for  children,  either;  for  out  among  the  reefs  heavy 
eas  I. real;  like  young  Niagaras,  winds  shift  suddenly. 
Mi.-irp  coral  rock's  lie  near  the  surface,  and  the  vomig 
mariner  needs  a  clear  head  and  a  good  compass. 

When  The  Tenipexl  rounded  Spanish  Point,  three  miles 
from  the  starting-place,  she  was  alone  in  the  haze.  The 
Priiicexx  Louise  was  out  of  sight,  doubtless  far  ahead. 
The  fresher  breeze  ol'the  open  sea  increased  Tin'  Ti'in- 
;ir.s-r.s  speed,  and  four  of  the  boys  in  her  looked  happier. 
But  Ricky  Townsend  gave  no  sign  of  pleasure.  For 
half  an  hour  he  kept  the  bow  pointed  northeastward 
straight  for  St.  George,  and  then  suddenly,  without  a 


word  of  warning,  he  threw  the  helm  up,  and  headed  her 
for  I  he  in  visible  shore 

Kick\  '"  his  In-other  exclaimed,  "  what  are  you  doing '. 
You're  out  of  your  course,  and   headed   for  shore!" 

"  I  know  what  I'm  about."  grow  led  Kicky,  ".lust  keep 
(|Iliet  "ill  \  oil  }" 

"  I'm  what's  the  mailer:"  I'eniston  urged.  "  Are  you 
go  in1/  to  give  up  the  race?' 

"Of  course  not."  Kicky  answered.  "I  am  going  to 
win  the  race  by  cultiuu'  oil'  lil'teen  miles  of  my  sailing 
distance,  ('onldn'l  you  guess  why  I  wanted  a  hazy  day  ? 
If  we  sail  the  entire  course,  clear  around  the  islands,  we 
go  iil'ly  miles.  Hut  in  some  places  the  island  is  very 
narrow,  and  hy  sailing  through  the  inlet  into  Ha  million 
Sound,  and  crossing  ihe  sound,  there  is  nothing  between 
us  and  Newton  I  Jay  on  the  other  side  but  a  strip  of  land 
about  ."it II I  feel  wide.  \\'e  are  going  to  drag  t  he  hoal  across 
that  strip  (that's  why  1  bronchi  so  many  of  you  alougi. 
and  so  save  the  lil'teen  miles  from  here  around  SI.  George 
to  Newton  Hay.  Can  you  understand  that;" 

"Ob,  you  wouldn't,  do  that,  Ricky;"  Peniston  cried. 
"That  would  be  no  race  at  all,  just  an  ugly  cheat.  Don't 
do  it,  Ricky." 

l.'icky  only  laughed  in  reply,  and  kept  the  boat  headed 
for  the  narrow  entrance  to  Harrington  Sound.  Peniston 
knew  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  argue  with  him  fur- 
ther, and  the  colored  hoys  grinned  at,  what  they  consid- 
ered Ricky's  shrewdness 

In  a  few  minutes  more  1'ln'  Ti'iiipt'fit  had  entered  and 
crossed  the  big  sound,  and  lay  (dose  to  the  opposite  beach, 
IVniston  at  the  helm,  while  Kicky  and  the  colored  bovs 
waded  ashore.  ('uriously  enough,  there  down  hv  Ihe 
water  si 1  one  of  Ricky's  father's  trucks,  a  big  four- 
wheeled  a  (fair,  and  Peniston  understood  in  a  moment 
that  Ricky  must  have  brought  it  out  the  night  before. 
With  this  truck,  dragging  the  boat  across  the  5(1(1  feel  of 
land  would  he  easy  work  for  the  tive  boys.  They  hacked 
it  into  the  water  till  the  boat  floated  over  it.  Ricky  com- 
pelling his  brother  to  jump  out  and  help.  Then  awav 
they  went  with  the  boat  on  tin;  truck',  up  the  little  hill, 
across  the  white  road,  into  the  stony  held  beyond,  and  in 
two  ininnles  more  they  would  have  launched  Tin'  Tem- 
pest in  Newton  Bay.  But  at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
fraud  was  almost  accomplished,  a  British  soldier  in  a  red 
jacket,  with  a  bayoneted  rille  in  his  hands,  came  running 
toward  them,  crying: 

"Halt,  there!1' 

It  seemed  to  Peniston  as  though  (,)iieeii  Victoria  silting 
on  her  throne  must  have  seen  with  her  penetrating  eye 
what  bis  brother  Ricky  was  doing,  and  have  set  the  whole 
machinery  of  her  empire  in  motion  to  frustrate  his  un- 
sportsmanlike irick.  But  to  Ricky  the  explanation  was 
much  simpler;  he  saw  in  a  minute  what  a  trap  he  had 
caught  himsel  f  in. 

"Halt,!"  the  soldier  repeated,  as  he  reached  the  bovs. 
"  Let  <M>  of  that  truck.  You  are  all  under  arrest,  gen- 
tlemen." 

"  For  what  J"  Ricky  asked,  with  some  pretence  of  indig- 
nation, though  he  knew  well  enough.  "We  are  just, 
taking  Ibis  boat  across  from  the  sound  to  Newton  Bay." 
You  cannot  lake  anything  oft'  of  this  properly  with- 
out a  permit,"  the  sentinel  replied.  "  You  are  on  War 
Department  land  conlrary  to  orders,  and  I  must  hold  you 
and  your  boat  till  the  corporal  of  the  guard  comes." 

With  all  his  shrewdness  Ricky  had  overlooked  the 
little  stone  posts,  like  milestones,  with  "  W.  D."  cut  in 
their  sides,  that  marked  the  corners  of  the  Held  he  was 
trying  to  cross.  Those  letters,  as  he  knew  only  too  well, 
stood  for  "  War  Department,"  showing  that  the  land  be- 
longed to  the  British  government  for  military  purposes. 
Bermuda  is  full  of  such  military  reservations,  and  there 
are  always  sentinels  on  duty  to  prevent  trespassing. 

The  sentinel  blew  his  whistle  to  summon  the  corporal 
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of  the  guard  fi-oin  the  foil  thai,  was  only  a  few  hundred 
va.'ds  a,wav;  but  the  midday  sun  was  hot  and  the  cor- 
poral was  in  no  hurry,  and  by  tin1  lime  lie  had  reached 
the  spot,  and  then  returned  to  the  fort  to  report  to  the 
captain  in  command  there,  nearly  an  hour  had  passed. 

The  corporal's  report  was  made  in  very  few  words,  and 
with  groat  dignity  : 

"Five  boys  captured,  sir — two  white  and  three  colored 
— dragging  a  boat  called  The  Tenijicitt  across  government 
land  from  Harrington  Sound  to  Newton  l'.i\  ." 

'•  The  Tempest !"  the  officer  exclaimed.  "Why,  that's 
young  Townseud's boat  that  is  racing  the.  Princess  L<>iu*<- 
around  the  islands  to-day.  The  young  scoundrel  has 
been  up  to  his  tricks  and  tried  lo  cut  oil'  half  the  course. 
That  is  a  good  capture,  corporal.  Put  a  guard  over  the 
boys  and  keep  them  where  they  are  till  i  give  you  further 
orders." 

\Vhen  the  corporal  and  four  more  soldiers  readied  the 
boat,  the  boys  learned  that  they  were  to  be  kept  there  till 
orders  were  received  from  the  fort.  And  the  fort  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  issue  its  orders;  hour  after  hour  passed, 
three  o'clock  came,  and  still  they  were  kept  waiting. 
Meanwhile  under  the  sun  and  wind  the  lia/.e  cleared 
away,  and  Kicky  fumed  tinavailingly  as  lie  saw  the 
/V/y/rv.s-.x  Lnnim'  sail  rapidly  by,  homeward  bound,  far 
out  beyond  the  reefs. 

Four  o'clock  had  passed  before  the  orders  came,  and 
with  them  came  two  artillery  horses.  The  boys  learned 
that  the  horses  were  to  draw  their  boat,  still  mounted  oil 
the  trucl;,  down  to  Prospect,  the  military  headquarters, 
with  Ricky  sealed  in  the  boat,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Commander-in-chief.  Peniston  and  the  colored  boys  were 
released,  but  Ricky  must  go  in  the  boat  with  two  soldiers 
011  each  side. 

The  captain  was  a  sportsman  himself,  full  of  contempt 
for  such  unmanly  business,  and  he  took  care  to  time  tin- 
start  so  that  the  queer  procession  should  reach  Hamilton 
just  at  the  hour  when  the  Princess  Louise  was  due.  It 
was  certain  that  the  whole  island  had  heard  by  this  time 
of  the  attempt  to  steal  the  race,  and  of  Ricky  Townseud's 
capture  while  trying  to  drag  his  boat  across  the  rocks. 
All  the  little  hoys  in  Hamilton  would  have  something  to 
say  to  him  as  he  passed  through,  and  the  big  boys  too. 
No  punishment  could  be  worse  than  to  display  him  seated 
in  his  boat  under  guard,  before  the  crowd  that  would 
gather  to  see  the  finish  of  the  race. 

People  all  along  the  roads  turned  out  to  see  the  unusual 
sight.  Ricky  seated  in  the  boat  looking  as  though  he 
wished  the  Walsingham  caves  would  come  over  the  hill 
and  swallow  him.  Several  limes  he  tried  to  get  out,  but 
the  soldiers  would  not  allow  it;  the  orders  were  that  he 
was  to  ride  in  the  boat,  and  in  the  boat  he  must  go. 

They  reached  the  outskirts  of  Hamilton  in  time  to  hear 
the  crowd  shouting  on  the  wharf.  The  Princess  Louise 
had  arrived,  almost  at  the  right  moment  to  meet  The 
Tem/H'nt  coming  overland  under  guard.  Everybody 
knew  the  disgraceful  story,  and  Harvey  Outerbriclge  was 
given  an  ovation  when  he  landed,  winner  of  a  race  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  Bermuda.  If  his  ears  had  been 


a  little  sharper  he  might  have  heard,  as  he  set  foot  upon 
the  wharf,  shouts  of: 

"Ah,  ha  !  Tricky  Townsend  !  Tricky  Townsend  ' 
Thief,  thief!  He  tried  to  steal  de  race!" 

It  was  the  colored  boys  expressing  their  frank  opinion* 
of  the  dishonest  yachtsman. 

"You  shut  up,  brack  boy,"  another  shouted;  "don" 
vou  know  he  had  a' accident;  lie  done  run  his  boat  on 
de  rocks!" 

''Yah,  yah!  He  run  agin  a  fort!  Thief  Townsend' 
Tricky  Townsend  !  Ah,  ah,  ah  !" 

The  crowd  of  boys  was  increasing  every  moment,  ami 
they  were  beginning  to  throw  stones  and  anything  they 
could  lay  hands  upon.  Any  knavery  upon  land  they 
might  not  have  paid  much  at  leu  lion  to,  because  I  hey  might 
not  have  understood  it;  but  an  attempt  to  steal  a  yacht 
race  was  an  idea  they  could  all  grasp,  and  they  all  had 
something  to  say.  Ricky  was  not  only  broken  down 
with  disgrace,  but  lie  began  to  fear  that  he  should  be 
mobbed. 

"Can't  you  go  around  the  city?"  he  begged  the  corpo- 
ral, in  a  shaky  voice.  "  Please  don't  take  me  through 
that  crowd  on  the  wharf." 

Before  the  corporal  could  reply  an  orderly  from  head 
quarters  galloped  up  and  halted  the  procession. 

"Your  prisoner  is  discharged,  corporal,  by  the  Com 
niandant's  order."  he  said.  Then  turning  to  Ricky  he- 
added:  "You  may  go,  young  man,  and  take  your  boat 
with  you.  The  Colonel  has  heard  of  your  capture,  and 
he  says  you  have  disgraced  yourself  sufficiently,  without 
being  carted  through  the  city.  Good-day,  sir." 

This  race  was  more  than  Ricky  could  stand,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  working  on  a  sheep  ranch  in 
Montana.  But  the  story  of  Tin-  Tcnijiesfs  great  race 
across  the  rocks  is  still  current  in  Bermuda,  and  the 
Princess  Louise  is  still  one'  of  the  crack  dingies  in  those 
waters. 
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M  u.  T"MKiNs,  a  }iftfrfOffr<!/tf/>  i.  Josn,/rom  the  cu"nfr/j. 

Mits.  SHKKTZ.  (in  old  fit'tif.  Mits.  BKNSON. 

AKABKT.LA,  her  daughter,  no  (utujer     THKKABY  —  HERCULES  HAMILTON  UKN- 
IJOIIIKJ.  M.N,  ,1  UN. 

LINDY,  it  i/tntnfj  tjirl. 

COSTUMES. 

Timitiiis.—  Ordinary  dress;  very  much  gotten  up  as  to  hair,  false  \vliis 
kers.  etc. 

Jiisli.—  Country  bumpkin  style;  trousers  too  short;  cravat  tied  in  largu 
bow;  lai-L'e  straw  hat. 

J//x.  N//r/^.—  ohl  -fashioned  i;o\yn.  lartre  bonnet,  false  curls,  spectacles. 

Arabella  —  Also  somewhat  old  fa^tiii  >ii'-.l  in  appearance. 

MIX  llmxiiii  —  Much  div>s>'d  in  lnte-t  style 

Tli,  11'ilni  .—  This  part  can  be  ma'le  vcr\  funny,  anil  should  be  acted  by  a 
liiri,'!-  child  dressed  a*  a  very  younj;  infant:  low  neck  and  short  sleeves, 
\\  ir  1  1  shoulder  knots:  lit  r  le  cap.  etc 

Liudij.—  White  dress,  many  ribbons;  shoulder  cape;  gay  hat. 

SCENE.  —  A  photographer's  r./m/i,i.      <',un,rn,  mrhms  "  si-oieni"  ijfn-lx. 
hirtl  -<;nn  ,  t'tiiihitiu  'in,  ,  i>il,l  rhifir.  linjli   cltii/r  for  babii.      If  nothing 

1,'ttff     can     hi:     fun  nif    for     n     Imli'fmy,    .sr/rn//    jilunt     straiffh  /-/«"/.-'/ 

chairs  can  In-  fasluml  together,  n  ml  iim  ,1  fur  I/ml  jmi-jmsr.      One  or  tun 
screen*.      There  should  hr  tiro  Joors  on  opposite  fides  of  stage,  or  xmi'iix 

ni-i-ilnijcil  to  ijivi'  tlint  >ffi:>'t. 

R.  stands  for  right,  L.  for  left,  and  C.  centre. 

Tomkins  ai^oi',r,,l  attending  to  /r,,rk,  polishing  camera,  etc. 
Tmnkiiix.  It  is  very  strange  that   no  one  comes.     Here  I  liave 
been   in  this   very  expensive  studio  for  two  weeks,  and  no  one 
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in,-.      \Vliy.  1  li:iii  ni'  •    than  this  when  1  was 

ry  taking  linl\  pes   in  ;i  little  place  mi 

,  n  'I  I'li  have  in  shut  up 

without  pax  ing  my  reut.     I  pui  ;i  notice  in  the 
.pcrs.  this  week's  issue.      And  il  was  a  unod  notici 
ilated  in  draw.     As  neaii\  as  1  ran  remember  il  ran 
"  i;\en  body  a  beauty!     Kiatiering 

-     ]  isfaction    •  'T    nn    pay   clclnalldcd.       I'lm I,, 

everj    size  and  st\  le  ai    reduced    rates        \itenlioii! 

fifth  customer  gets  a  ticket  to  the-  circus!"     1  Ihoughi  Dial 

.in  was   pnll\    ,  lever.      They'll  all  come  hoping  In  he  Ilic 

I  II  liave  in  he  cleverer  si  ill  to  get  oui  ,,l  ilie  scrape, 

I  1,11,,.  il    lie-ins  In  draw  allead\  . 

liul   il   won't  do  to  lei   lliein  know   that   no  one  is  here       {1'ntsliis 

...     |;  i      5TcS?      All,   waul    to  have  your   pielure 

taken?      \\'ell.  just   wail  a  lew   minute-,    please,  till   I  linisli  with 

ibject       I/,1  iff  to  imaginary  siller  in  lond  voict   i 

ll,:i,;  .     i,ie      Raise  your  clihi  a  wee  bit.     Tliat's  it. 

Now,  I,, ok  ai   ilds.     A   little  higher.     Ah'     All  over.      Now,  if 

le  olhei  n ,     I  II '.<//.«  n-'tih  heavy  tread  across 

I.  ;  continues  in  ordinary  tout  }     1   think 

Miere   is  no  donhl    aliuul    that    taking  any   one   in.      Well    aeled, 
ihough  1  say  il  as  shouldn't,    i /,''</,/////.//  //n,.,/V)    Now, 
sir  [calling),  if  you'll  just  step  up  slairs 

Enter  .losh,  |{. 

kins.    Ah!  liood  morning,  sir — g 1  morning'  Wish  to  have 

v  our  pieluie  taken? 

(twirling his  hat)  Why.  yes;  [  thought  I'd  kinder  like  it.  I 
sred  \oiir  noliee  in  I  he  .M  illersvi  lie  A'I  n's.  and  I  kinder  tin/light 
1  have  mine  took.  Yer  see.  I've  never  lieen  lo  the  city  afore. 
hut  I  thought  if  I  coulii  bring  in  the  circus  tew.  il  'd  he  kinder 
nice. 

Tninkiits.  ( )!'  course,  of  rourse.  We'll  lalk  about  that  presently. 
Now  what  ]iosition  do  you  prefer?  Full  length,  or  three-quar- 
ter, or  just  a  head'.' 

,/.«/(.'  Well.  1  don't  exactly  know  what  yer  mean.  Only  I 
guess  I'd  like  more'n  a  head,  for  I've  got  on  my  best  clo'cs  on 
purpose.  S'pose  I  tell  yer  what  I  want  it  for,  and  then  yer  cau 
tell  me  what  '11  be  best.  Yer  see,  me  and  Lindy  we've  been 
ki  epin'  steady  conip'ny  goin'  on  three  years,  and  the  other  day 
she  didn't  like  il  'cause  I  said,  s'd  I,  "  What  awful  pnity  hair 
Sally  Jenks  has."  Sally  Jenks  sings  in  our  choir.  And  Lindy, 
she'll])  and  gave  me  back  the  ring  I'd  giv  her  and  some  o'  my 
hair  she  had  in  a  locket,  and  oil'  she  wcni.  Aud  I  thought  as  it 
might  kinder  win  her  back  if  I  hail  my  picture  took  and  sent  it 
to  her,  and  then  I'd  like  ter  see  the  circus  tew. 

Tninkins.  Exacth  ,  exactly,  my  dear  sir.  I  catch  your  meaning 
at  once,  and  think  your  idea  most  excellent.  Now,  stand  right 
here,  and  fix  your  eyes  on  that  spot  on  the  wall. 

.Inslt  (stufiiiii).    I  don't  see  no  spot 

T'linkiiis.  Well,  there  ought  to  he  one,  and  you  just  fix  your 
eyes  there,  anyhow.  Now,  chill  a  little  higher — so! 

Jnsh.  Please,  sir,  where  '11  me  hands  go?  They're  kinder  in  me 
way. 

Tomkins.  Exactly,  exactly.  Well,  eiiher  let  them  hang  grace 
fully — so!  Or  let  them  be  clasped  behind  you — so!  Or.  slay' 
I've  seen  a  photograph  of  a  well  known  man — took  it  myself,  in 
fact  —  in  lids  position.  One  linger  stuck  in  his  vest  pocket,  the 
other  hand  holding  his  hat— so!  (Tomkins  strikes  attitiul, ,  Jos], 
tries  in  imitate  it.)  Head  thrown  jauntily  up — so!  (Josh  jiiaiui 
arrnniiitl  in  very  awkward  attitude.)  There!  (Tomkius  take*  /,//,,/,, 
•jrnjih.)  That  is  all.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  if  you'll  just  sit  down  a 
lew  minutes  till  I  see  if  tfds  is  satisfactory." 

•fnsh.  Aud  I  guess  yer  might  as  well  give  me  that  ticket  to  the 
circus. 

'J'ninkinx.  All,  my  dear  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but 
you  are  not  the  fifth  customer.  Y'ou  will  remember  that  I  men- 
tioned in  my  advertisement  that  the  ticket  would  be  given  to 
e\er\ '  fy'lli  jiii'sini.  Unfortunately  for  .yon.  the  gentleman  who 
left  just  as  you  came  in  won  the  prize.  (Aside.)  Lucky  thought! 

I  Josh     is   annul    In  sj.ttik    fin  n    Inn,]    knn,'f.'in<l    is   /Iff  I'll.        A  fulfil.)       Just 

kindly  sit  behind  that   screen  until  1  have  time  to  attend  to  you 
a;;ain      (Cntl'my.)    Come  right  up,  please! 

[Kiili-r  Mrs.  Sheet/,  nn:!  Arabella,  nirr;/ini/  Im.ns  am/  /mrkiii/ts. 

AriiliJIa.  Now.  ma.  you  needn't  be  afraid.  La!  I've  had  my 
picture  taken  a  lot  of  times,  and  it  don't  hurt  a  bit ! 

Mix.  .S.  Well,  now.  Araliclla.  you  know  I  don't  like  these  new- 
fangled notions.  What  with  coining  in  the  steam-cars,  and  living 
up  in  the  air  when  you're  just  silling  still,  as  we  did  in  that 
level-ater.  or  whatever  you  call  it,  my  breath's  just  about  gone. 

[Breathes  heavily. 

Tmnki/is.  Good-morning,  ladies!     What  can  1  do  for  vou? 

At-iilie/la.  .My  mother  wants  lo  have  her  pietine  laken.  She's 
Mis.  Slicei/.  and  I'm  .Miss  Sheet/  iTonikins //•/!/•.<.  |  And  we've, 
conic  all  the  way  from  Smithtown  to  have  it  done.  (Asia*  lo 
Tomkins.  |  She's  never  had  her  pietine  laken  before,  and  she's 
kind  of  fearsome  about  it,  but  1  guess  you'll  tell  her  it  won't 
hurt. 


Certainly,  certainly1     Why.  my  dear  Mrs.  Sheet?,,  it 
i,    child's  play!      All  you  have  to  do  is  lo  sit 
•  down  here,  perfectly  still,  and  in  a  minute  it's  all  over. 

!  \\  ell,  that  sounds  very  easy,  hut  I  have  my  doubts.  I 
never  .-Imuld  liave  come  at  all  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  circus 
tick  el  vou  said  you'd  ".ive  us.  I've  never  been  lo  the  circus,  and 
\iali,  flu  and  me  we  thought  it  a  rare  good  chance  to  go.  You 
see,  if  I  liave  a  liekei  free,  she  could  bu\  line  lor  herself,  and  so 
it  would  not  cosi  much  for  us  both  lo  go. 

[.losh,/"/"/"/  screen, looks  "*  //   in    tconld  ///-   /"  ttpeak,but  is  tn<t 

bashful. 

Tninkins.  Kxaelly.  exact  h.  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sheei/.  sil 
riirht  diiwn  in  this  easy  chair.  (Mrs.  S,  sits  ru-ii  s/ifllin  Lean 
back  a  little  lean  back!  Jus!  imagine  Jim  are  in  your  own 
chair  at  home. 

i/i-.v  .s'  That  is  a  rocker.  If  you'd  let  me  have  a  rocker,  now, 
1  might  feel  better.  Somehow  it  always  does  me  a  lot  of  good 
when  things  don't  ^o  just  right  and  I'm  kind  of  down  to  sit  in  a 
rocker  and  tilt  lo  and  fro.  I  often  say  to  Arabella  there  is  no- 
thiiiLC  more  soothing  than  a  rocker. 

Tmn/.itt',  ><>  sorry;  but.  my  dear  madam,  absolute  stillness  is 
very  essential  to  taking  a  good  photograph. 

[Leans  /iii'  tin'/  'ints  /./  , ''itntrti.      l.nnis  ii/nlrr  cloth. 
Mii  .s'  is/tiriiini  iii').    Lawks,  Arabella! 
Arabella.    What's  the  matter,  ma? 
Mrs.  .s    You  never  put  on  m}1  cap! 

Ar'i/"/la.  Oh,  sure  enough!  (Produces  bandbox,  tnki's  out  larqc 
rnji  liitiini'is  Mrs.  S.'s  liniiiiil.  Tiikis  rnrls  llmt  an  /linntil  to  bonnet, 

anil  j'tns  tin  in   In  fin.       TOmkinS  <fm/rs  /i////,///'////.       A[ltr  snini:  linn   nlji 

isjintillii  nrnniii'il  nn  Mrs.  S.  s  Intnl.)  There,  that's  all  right! 

[Tomkins  n  hints  <iml  jails   In  r   in  /mxiinm.      Link*  lln-oiii/h  cam- 

it-it    "<iinn.       h  /".v/  annul  In  Ink'  fiii'lnri    n'/if  II   Mrs.  S.  utat'ts  tip 

in  affriffht.. 

-I//-.".  'S'  Lawks.  Arabella!  I  can't  stand  that  big  thing  point- 
ing at  me.  I  know  it's  going  oft  like  a  Fourth  o'  July  pistol. 

A>-aliii/ii.  ( >h.  now.  ma !   It's  not  going  to  hurt  at.  all! 

Tuinkins.  My  dear  madam,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  This 
gentleman  lias  jus!  had  his  taken,  and  he  can  tell  yon  how  harm- 
less it  is.  ['J'nl.ix  Josh  /i;t  ill-  urin.  mill  Innls  liini  tu  Mrs.  S. 

J//-S.  N    Now.  don't  it  hurl  the  least  bit? 

././.</(.  No,  it  don't  hurt.  You  just  look  right  steady,  and  afore 
you  know  it,  it's  all  dune 

|  Mrs.  S,  /.v  tiinillii  convinced  <-(it<l  rearranged.     Tomkins  i*  "</•'/// 

uliout  In   Ink'  Jilinln,irn/tli   li'ln  IL  Mrs.  S.  slill'/s  riultntly  anil  slnjis 
III  ///  /•  /',('•('. 

'J'lnn/.ins  (impatiently).  Madam,  what's  the  matter  now? 

Mrs.  N.  Why.  a  lly  was  crawling  all  over  my  face.  There  lie 
goes! 

[Dashes  at  tht  "ir.     .s'///  is  finally  quieted.     Sits  very  still  and  stiff^ 
null  tin  jti,  i in-i  i.i  nt  litsl  taken. 

Toiiik'nia.  Now.  Mrs.  Sheet/,,  it  is  over,  and  I  think  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  cal ching  your  expression  exactly. 

[Hurries  off'  ii'ilh  pfatc. 

Jfi-s.  S.  AVell,  that  is  a  relief!  And  now  I  hope  he'll  bring  ns 
the  circus  ticket. 

Tomkins  (returning  In  Arabella).  And  now,  my  dear  young  miss, 
I  hope  you  are  going  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  taking  yours. 

A  ruin  I,', i.    Well,  I  hadn't  any  idea  of  it  when  I  came. 

Tomkins.  But  when  could  you  have  a  better  chance?  I  should 
like  to  have  a  view  of  your  profile.  I'm  sure  it  would  be  a  good 
advertisement  for  me,  it  is  so  fine. 

[Arabella  sitn/urs  ami  Insitutex. 

Mrs.  ,s'.  (,<sii/,  In  Arabella).  Y'ou  might  as  well,  Arabella,  and 
maybe  you'll  gel  another  circus  ticket. 

Aruliilia  (fiitttriitii).  Very  well.  I'll  have  it  done. 

[//ii/i.s  to  ,//,i.\\.  nrnunii ,s-  //.  r.\tf f\  tints  to  chair,  sits  in  jirojilf.    Tom- 
kins  ///',/,/nA  tts  usual,  and  photograph  i.v  taken. 

Jfrs.  S.  Aud  now,  Mr. Tomkins — I  think  your  name's  Tomkius, 
ain't  it? — Where's  the  circus  ticket? 

Tomkins.  I  think  you  must  liave  misunderstood,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Sheet/..  I  said  I  would  give  a  ticket  to  every  fifth  customer. 
This  gentleman  will  tell  you  that  the  person  who  was  here  just 
before  him  won  the  prize,  lie  is  number  six;  therefore  you  and 
your  lovclv  daughter  are  numbers  seven  and  eight. 

Mrs.  S.  Well  1  never!  Do  you  suppose  I'd  'a'  come  all  this 
way  from  Smithlown  if  it  warn't  to  get  a  ticket  to  the  circus? 
Why,  Arabella  she  said  to  me,  said  she,  "  Ma,  we  must  go  lo  the 
show  if  it's  only  to  see  the  monkeys";  and  I  said  to  her,  said  I — 

Arabella.  Ne\er  mind.  ma.  I  guess  we'll  get  along  without 
seeing  the  monkeys.  We'll  have  the  photographs,  and  they'll  do 
just  as  well. 

'1'niiikiits.  Exactly!  exactly!  Madam,  your  daughter  has  rare 
perception.  (Arabella  s/tn/ars  )  Now  if  you'll  just  wait  a  min- 
ute, until  I  see  how  ihcse  turn  out.  (Knocking  Keard.)  Ah!  an- 
other customer,  1  f,  ,n  ' 

/ •.'/.  •/•  Mrs.  Benson,  hading  the  Baby. 

Mrs.  /;.  I  want,  to  have  my  baby's  picture  taken.  lam  Mrs. 
Benson,  and  this  is  Hercules  Hamilton  Benson,  Jun.  (Baby 
fi'iis.)  Be  quiet,  Herkie  darling. 


"HERKIEI    IIEKKIE!" 


Tomkins.  Certainly'  certainly!  A  fine  child,  Mrs.  Benson.  Will 
}'ou  be  taken  with  it'.' 

Mrs.  B.  No.  I  think  not;  that  is,  if  he'll  stay  quiet  without  me. 
And  you  will,  won't  you,  Herkie  clear?  Mamma's  ittie  petsie 
wetsie. 

[Remores  Baby's  outer  garment*.      The  other  customers  watch  u-ith 
interest.     Tomkins  briiii/s  hi  ah  chair,  and  Baby  is  placed  in  it. 
Tomkins.  Now,  my  little  man,  just  watch  here  till  you  see  the 
birdie  come  out! 

[Baby  looks  very  soli-inn  :  Tomkins  puts  his  head  under  the  cloth  ; 
Baby  be/jinx  to  cry  ;  Tomkins  chirrups  and  irhixt/at  ;  Mrs.  B. 
shakes  a  rattle, calling,  "Hc'rkie!  Herkie!"  Mrs.  S.  waves  her 
!:<>, ni>  I  :  Arabella  knocks  her  umbrella  on  the  Jloor ;  Josh  seizes 
a  s/iaiel  or  table-cloth  and  waves  it. 
All.  Herkie!  Herkie! 

[Baby  yells  and  has  to  be  taken  from  the  chair.      Gradually  grows 

</""  t  - 

Tomkiiix.  My  dear  Mrs.  Benson,  the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  be  taken  with  the  child. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  I  don't  mind,  if  I  get  a  ticket  to  the  circus. 

[Tomkins  appears  not  to  hmr.      Arranges  Mrs.  B.  ami  the  Baby. 
Takes  photograph.     Mrs.  S. ,  Arabella,  ami  Josh  retire  up  C. 
Tomkins.  Now,  just  wait  a  minute  till  I  see  how  this  turns  out. 
Mr*.  B.  And  then  you'll  give  me  the  ticket  to  the  circus? 
Tomkins.  My  dear  Mrs.  Benson,  there  has  been  some  slight 
misunderstanding.     You  will  remember  that  in  my  advertise- 
ment I  said  a  circus  ticket  to  every  .fifth  customer.     These  good 
natrons  of  mine  will  tell  you  that  you  are  the  ninth,  as  they  are 
the   sixth,  seventh,  and    eighth   respectively.     (Aside.)     I   don't 
know  what  I'll  do  if  any  more  come  while  they're  here!     (Aloud.) 
As  I  count  you  and  your  beautiful  son  as  one,  making  but  one 
charge   for   both,  you   are   but   number   nine.     (Knocking  heard. 
Aside.)    There's  somebody  now.     How  am  I  ever  going  to  get 
out  of  this  scrape? 

[Enter  Lindy.  R. ,  very  timidly.  Mrs.  B.  and  /he  Baby  retire  up  C. 
Mrs.  B.,  Mrs.  8.,  and  Arabella  converse  in  whisper,  appan  ntlii 
indignant.  The  Baby's  cap,  etc.,  are  put  on,  also  Mrs.  S. 's 
bonnet,  and  the  bays  and  boxes  are  packed.  Josh  starts  violently 
upon  seeing  Lindy. 
Josh  (aside).  If  that  ain't  Lindy !  I'll  hide. 

[Goes  behind  screen,  but  is  visible  to  audience. 


Lindy.  I  believe  yon  take  pictures,  Mi'.  Tomkins? 

Tomkins  (bowing}.    I  do,  miss. 

Liin/y.  Then  will  you  please  take  mine?  And  please  take  it 
very  nicely,  for  I  want — I  want —  Well,  the  truth  is,  my  young 
man  and  me  we've  had  a  falling  out,  and  I  thought  if  I  scut  him 
my  photo  it  would  kinder  make  things  straight. 

'Tomkins.  Exactly' exactly!  What  rare  tact  a  woman  has!  Just 
sit  right  down  here.  Or  would  you  prefer  to  lake  some  unique 
position?  Leaning  out  of  this  balcony,  for  instance,  playing  on 
a  tambourine?  (Draws  balcony  forward.)  Or  perhaps  you  will 
stand,  looking  up  at  this  bird-cage,  as  if  it  were  early  morning 
and  you  were  bidding  good-morning  to  your  bird? 

[Tomkins  strikes  each  attitude  in  succession. 

Lindy  (timid!;/).  I  think  I'd  kinder  like  the  tambourine. 

[Tomkins  arranges  her;  Lindy  looks  very  solemn. 

Tomkins.  But,  my  dear  miss,  that  expression  won't  do.    It  won't 

do  at  all.     Look  cheerful.     Think  about  something  pleasant — 

about  Christmas,  for  instance.     Or,  I  have  it!     Think  about  him .' 

[Lindy  smiles.     Picture  is  finally  fnktn. 

Lindy.  And  now  if  you've  got  that  circus  ticket,  I'd  kinder  like 
to  see  the  elephants. 

[Tomkins  clasps  his  head,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  a  nply.      Josh,  who 
has  been  growing  visibly  impatient,  bounces  from  behind  screen. 

Josh.  Lindy!  Liudy!  I'm  here,  and  I'll  take  you  to  the  circus! 
(Seises  her  hands.)  And  _yer  don't  mind  my  saying  Sally  Jenks's 
hair  was  purty?  I  only  did  it  to  tease  yer,  an'  I  don't  think  it 
purty  at  all. 

Tomki»s(rtdtljini/hishands).  Exactly!  exactly!  All's  well  that  ends 
well.  Now  I'll  send  all  your  pictures  home  free  of  charge  if  you 
just  give  me  your  addresses  and  pay  me  for  them  now. 

.Jnsh.   Well,  now,  that's  a  good  offer. 

Mrs.  S.  (advancing  L.  of  C.).  Why,  yes,  Arabella!  I  thought 
we'd  have  to  come  to  the  city  again  after  them,  and  I  couldn't 
stand  that,  what  with  the  ventilator  and  all. 

Ara.  Why,  yes,  ma!  and  I  wouldn't  make  a  fuss  about  the 
circus  ticket. 

Mrs.  B.  And  I  suppose,  as  you  took  Herkie  and  me  for  one 
charge,  it's  about,  all  I  could  ask. 

[Stands,  with  Baby,  R.  of  Mrs.  S 

Josh  (stands  extreme  R.,  with  Lindy  next  to  him),  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  As  I'm  so  happy,  and  found  Liudy  here,  and  me  and 
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ma.  1.   up,  I'll  take  tin  :     ''   my  ex       and    now,  in    answer   (o   further  inquiry,  lie  goes   on   to 

p,  HS,-    Mr  T'-mkiiis  ami  all.     What  do  ycv  tliiuk  of  that?  .-.,,- 


• 

I         \     ,::i  I  sn\  all  s  well  ili:it  ends 

UStOm    Ilial    I'll  shut    up  -hcip  (.'I' 

.  '.Mill  vim.  with  pleasure.     There's  no 
ihhiir  like  :i  ticket  i"  tin-  circus! 


Tin-    I- 

\!        i:  Mi 


'   i  IIT.UX. 


A  PL   \M  I. I. A 


TOMKIN? 


THE     STORY     OF     BABETTE/ 

i:v     HI'TII     M.KNKKY    STUART 


c  it  A  r  TKI:    x  t. 

sound    "I'  ill''    "I'l    knocker    is    us    startling    us   the 
voice  of  a    friend  heard  after  a  long  absence. 

'While  a  linst  "!'  misty  pictures  of  tin-  past  rise  before 
us  at  its  sound,  anil  we  \vait  with  trembling  heart  for  (lie 
appearance  "I  an  expected  form  m1  far'-,  a  subtile  odor 

i- -s  from   the  old   garden    like   a    breath.       It.   brings  so 

keen   a  sense  of   the   real   presence  of  scenes  dear  and    fa- 
miliar that   we  almost    hope   to  see    the    piel  uresi|iie    little 

ligin f    Babelle.    in    Mowing    hair    and    long'   pantalets, 

tripping  across  the  yard  as  of  old. 

The  breath  is  the  garden's  own.  In  it,  are  the  pollen- 
dusts  of  a  half  dozen  (lowering  vines;  the  pungent  fra- 
grance of  coral  magnolia  seed  one  crushed  here  and 
I  iere  by  a  passing  fool  :  the  leathery  smell  of  the  tanned 
(lower  leaves  curling  in  rolls  upon  the  dank  grass,  amid 
a  waste  of  odorous  pollen-tipped  "matches"  from  the 
.-.in.-  heart  of  the  fallen  blossoms.  ('lumps  of  freckled 
pumpkin-colored  tiger-lilies  give  prodigally  to  both  bee 
and  air  of  their  mustard  hearts,  and  masses  of  violets 
cluster  along  shaded  borders.  There  is  the  odor  of  the 
swinging  moss,  and  the  suspended  wasp  nest,  contributes 
ils  musty  danger  smell.  Down  the  walks  an  occasional 
tiny  heap  of  newly  cut  grass  is  lopped  by  a  fresh  slab  of 
mould,  emitting  its  earthy  breath,  and  inviting  the  spar- 
row to  dine  on  its  panic-stricken  inhabitants. 

\Ve  recognize  the  same  old  pattern  of  the  bricklayer's 
fancy  alon<r  the  walks,  outlined  iii  a  Hat  green  ribbon  of 
closely  clipped  cocoa  grass,  while  an  occasional  shoot 
hohU  up  a  defiant  pair  of  blades,  recalling  the  old  woman 
who  would  sny  "scissors." 

There  are  changes  in  the  house's  front.  Two  great 
windows  have  opened  through  the  solid  wall  of  ivy  on 
its  parlor  side,  and  from  the  narrow  opening  between  its 
bowed  shutters  lleecv  curtains  of  snowy  lace  tloat  in  and 
out  in  the  breey.e.  The  tall  white  urns  guarding  the  front 
steps  have  given  up  their  volunteer  crops  of  purslane  and 
golden  rod.  and  are  aglow  with  scarlet  geraniums  and 
trailing  garlands  of  i \  wort.  Tin-  old  doctor's  arm- 
chair has  disappeared  from  the  balcony 

How  quickly  the  eye  lakes  in  ail  these  things,  recog- 
nizing familiar  features,  and  noting  the  changes  far  more 
quickly  than  it  has  done  to  recount  them! 

The  echo  of  the  knocker  seems  still  in  our  ears,  when 
the  front  door  opens  and  the  blinking  face  of  Noute  ap- 
pears. Turning  back  as  he  sees  us,  he  sei/es  a  card  trav. 
and  as  he  conies  forward  now  and  opens  the  gate  he  pre 
senls  it,  \\ith  the  explanation  that  "  No  one  may  come  in 
to  day.  Madame  is  no  better.  Everybody  is  asked  to 
leave  a  card." 

Noute  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  is  hearing,  and  has  spoken: 
*  Bepun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  70S. 


"Oh  yes.  Main/idle  lichee  is  there,  and  Tante  Clarisse, 
and  another  woman  a  sick  nurse  -  and  of  course  Dr. 
Mellon:. Id 

•'And    t  he  doctor       :" 

'Ah.  yes.  certainly.  Dr.  .Mc|)onald  and  another,  and 
some  days  still  another  comes  — 

••  I'.nl    Dr.    I'.ondiiranle  '." 

"Dr.  Bondtirante!  Ah  lib  I"  Tears  start  afresh,  and 
are  quickly  bestowed  along  the  length  of  his  sleeve,  as  he 
exclaims,  after  the  manner  of  the  Bondiirante  household, 
under  pressure  of  emotion:  "Ali-h-h!  Poor  Dr.  Bondu- 
rante!  Since  three—three  weeks  or  three  years —I  am  not 
sure  which  l»r.  Bondurante  has  been  dead;  or,  maybe. 
it  is  three  months  ago.  Mam/idle  Bebee  was  so  high; 
to  day  she  stands  '  And  Noute  the  "  foolish  "  raises  his 
hand  from  the  lirst  low  measurement  in  a  wavering,  un- 
certain way,  indicating  Babette's  supposed  heighl.  now 
even  with  his  own  chin,  now  at  his  nose's  tip.  and  now 
between  the  two. 

"I  think  it  is  three  weeks  past."  he  continues,  after 
a  moment  of  blinking  uncertainty,  "or  maybe  three 
months.  Three  limes  the  yellow  roses  came  since.  He 
was  asleep  in  the  swing." 

Poor  Xoute's  wandering  efforts  at  explanation  are  un- 
satisfactory and  puzzling  —  nav.  more,  thev  are  pain- 
ful. 

As  we  turn  away,  our  eyes  fall  for  the  lirst  time  upon 
a  bright  sign  on  the  left  side  of  the  gate.  It  is  so  near 
that  we  start  upon  discovering  it  almost  against  our 
shoulder.  'Dr.  John  McDonald  "  is  its  simple  inscrip- 
tion. Only  a  doctor's  sign,  nothing  more,  and  yet  it  tells 
a  new  chapter  in  our  story. 

An  aged  shopkeeper,  a  hunchback,  who  lives  directly 
across  the  street,  tells  us  the  rest. 

Needless  to  say  his  native  tongue  is  French — he  is  a 
creole— and  having  said  this,  still  more  superfluous  is  it 
to  add  that  he  is  polite  and  kindly. 

"Since  t'ree  years  past,"  he  begins,  drawing  out  a  stool 
and  offering  it.  "the  old  doctor  went  one  day  to  sleep  in 
his  hammock.  When  they  found  him  it  was  the  month 
of  May.  and  yellow  lady  -  bank  roses  lay  one  over  an- 
other on  all  the  vines,  and  the  flowers  Mamzelle  Bebee 
had  laid  in  his  arms  were  yet  fresh. 

"Mam/.elle  Bebee  was  not  there  when  they  went  to 
wake  him.  She  had  gone  an  hour  before  with  Ma'am 
McDonald— the  mother  to  the  young  Dr.  McDonald  — to 
the  Lat'ourche  country.  Only  one  yellow-fever  case  was 
reported  at  the  quarantine,  and  they  sent  mam/idle  away, 
so  much  afraid,  remembering  how  it  robbed  them  he- 
lore. 

"  When  she  ran  to  tell  her  uncle  good-by  he  was 
asleep,  and  she  did  not  wake  him,  only  tilled  his  arms 
with  the  flowers,  and,  kissing  his  hair,  left  him  so.  The 
Mowers  would  tell  him  she  had  said  good-by,  and  she 
would  soon  be  back.  This  was  at  the  end  of  May  only, 
and  yet  Ma'am  Bondurante  would  not  let  mamzelle  come 
home  until  the  frost.  T'ree  times  they  have  sent  her 
there,  and  every  time  she  goes  and  comes  she  is  prettier 
than  the  last  time,  and  sweeter.  When  this  time  she 
came  back  to  find  the  doctor  gone— they  never  wrote  her 
of  his  death— madame  was  afraid  if  she  grieved  she  might 
be  ill;  but  when  .she  came  and  saw  madame  alone,  and 
so  changed  and  sad.  she  said  she  would  never  leave  her 
again.  And  she  has  kept  her  word. 

"  Ma'am  Bondiirante  is  never  the  same  since  then,  and 
but  for  mam/elle  they  say  she  would  not  be  here  now. 
Tis  true  mam/elle  is  her  niece,  but  many  daughters  are 
not  so  loving.  And  she  is  so  beautiful— so  good  to  the 
poor ! 

"  Every  w'ere  you  see  the  little  old  lady  walk— along 
the  f/fi/c/'/V.  through  the  yard  —  mamzelle  is  walking  by 
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her  side,  holding  her  :inn.  maybe,  or  laughing.  They 
are  like  two  morning -glories  —  madaine  of  yesterday's 
blooming,  shrivelled  and  old  ;  mam/.elle.  rising  above 
her,  as  a  dew-tipped  flower  just  expanded  and  catching 
the  lirst  sun. 

"Ah,  well!  We  will  see  them  so  never  again,  I  be- 
lieve. So  the  nurse  Madelaine  she  tells  me.  Today, 
or  to-morrow  at  the  latest,  she  will  pass.  And  mamzelle, 
I  hey  say  she  will  be  the  heir.  She  deserves  it,  yes — if 
she  got  twice  more  yet.  Same  as  mother  and  father  - 
and.  like  I  said,  better  than  maiii/  she'  loved  that  old 
aunt  and  uncle. 

"And  Dr.  McDonald?  Ask  the  neighborhood.  Ev- 
erybody, black  and  w'ite,  love  to  see  him  pass  in  ami 
out  And  many  flue  positions  he  has  refuse  in  the  '  Char- 
ity Hospital,'  the  Hotel  Dieu.  And  in  other  cities  even 
they  want  him.  But  he  will  not  leave  Ma'am  Bondu- 
ranle  and  mamzelle.  Hut  he  has  plenty  practice.  Even 
the  old  doctors  send  for  him.  He  makes  a  great  deal  of 

n iy;    IIHH'N,  lie  gives  half  away.      If  he  and  mamzelle 

— of  course  everybody's  business  is  for  himself;  but  if 
only  he  and  mamzelle — it  would  be  a  pretty  match.  They 
are  a  beautiful  pair  when  they  stand  together  in  the  gar- 
den— she  so  dark,  so  laughing,  always  making  fun;  he, 
tall,  fair,  serious.  If  only  the  old  people  could  have 
lived  to  see  that!" 

The  garrulous  old  dealer  in  paper  llowers,  holy  cau- 
dles, rosaries,  and  "religious  articles"  in  general,  would 
have  talked  all  day  to  a  patient  listener. 

These  were  indeed  trying  times  for  Babette;  and  when 
she  had  at  last,  a  few  days  later,  returned  from  the  funeral 
of  her  benefactress  to  the  great  silent  house,  she  felt  lone- 
ly indeed.  But  she  was  not  friendless,  even  though  her 
circle  was  small.  John  had  been  kind  and  thoughtful 
all  the  way  through;  and  now,  when  she  had  given  C'la- 
risse  her  bonnet  and  wrap  and  was  turning  to  go  into 
her  own  room,  she  was  surprised  with  a  new  evidence  of 
his  though  tfulness. 

As  soon  as  he  had  realized  that  the  end  was  near,  he 
had  sent  for  his  mother  to  come,  and  fearing  lest  Babette 
should  be  disturbed  with  preparations  for  her  entertain- 
ment, he  had  said  nothing  of  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  McDonald,  with  whom  she  had  spent  several  hap- 
py summers,  was  her  dearest  friend.  If  she  had  been 
told  to  ask  for  the  one  thing-  in  the  world  that  would 
comfort  her  in  her  great  sorrow,  it  would  have  been  to 
have  this  friend  come  to  her  now. 

And  here  she  was.  She  had  come  while  they  were 
away.  With  hands  affectionately  extended,  but  with  her 
sweet  and  womanly  face  as  serene  as  always,  in  dark 
days  as  in  bright,  she  came  forward  to  meet  her;  and 
when  John  came  in  a  moment  afterwards  and  found 
them  quietly  talking  together,  he  knew  that  her  coming 
had  been  a  blessing. 

Babette  had  been  through  a  long  and  weary  experi- 
ence, and  for  a  week  after  Mrs.  McDonald  came  she  kept 
her  bed.  This  long  rest  and  quiet,  with  kind  and  cheer- 
ful attention  from  the  entire  household,  was  her  best  re- 
storative. Noute,  always  anxious  when  any  one  was  ill, 
was  all  attention  now.  The  poor  fellow,  with  only  his 
poor  half-wit  to  help  him  to  an  understanding  of  things, 
had  nevertheless  made  some  progress.  He  had  learned 
that  he  was  not  to  be  sent  away,  and  that  when  Mamzelle 
Bebee  had  gone  away  in  the  summer-time,  she  had  come 
back  again. 

Noute  was  never  anxious  about  the  future.  He  did 
not  ask  himself,  as  did  every  other  member  of  the  house- 
hold, what  Babette  would  do,  now  that  she  was  alone. 
He  only  knew  each  day  that  "  to-day  "  she  was  lying  in 
bed—not  strong  enough  to  be  up— and  so  "to-day"  for 
him  was  spoiled.  He  could  bring  flowers  to  her  door  and 
ice-water,  or  the  morning  paper,  or  he  could  beg  Clarisse 
to  fix  a  glass  of  orange-flower  syrup  for  him  to  take  to 


her,  and  betweentimes  he  could  sit  outside  her  door  on 
the  floor  and  think — and  blink — and  wait. 

While  there  had  been  other  illnesses  in  the  family. 
Noute  had  been  ever  willing  and  anxious  to  serve;  but 
when  not  needed  in  the  house  he  would  seize  his  trowel 
and  go  out  to  light  the  cocoa-grass  in  the  garden. 

During  Babette's  illness  the  cocoa  grass  had  things  its 
own  way.  and  straightway  proceeded  to  fence  off  every 
brick  from  its  neighbor. 

Fora  whole  \\eek  Noute  sat  at  Babelte's  door,  and  on 
the  (lay  she  linally  appeared,  dressed  and  apparently  well 
again,  be  went  through  his  usual  gymnastic  performances 
up  and  down  the  back  yard,  and  then,  sei/.ing  his  trowel, 
quietly  went  back  to  his  work  at  the  cocoa-grass. 

Life  had  begun  again.  At  the  end  of  a  second  week  it 
was  necessary  for  Mrs.  McDonald  to  return  to  her  home. 
and,  by  the  physician's  advice,  Babelte  consented  to  go 
with  her  for  a  short  time.  The  entire  change  of  air  and 
scene  would  bring  back  the  roses  to  her  cheeks,  and  when 
she  should  be  quite  strong  again  she  would  think  of  her 
future.  For  the  present  .John  remained  in  the  home,  re- 
taining his  office  in  the  doctor's  study  as  before. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  the  hunchback's  words 
regarding  the  properly  proved  to  be  true.  Indeed,  his 
name  was  found  signed  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
brief  will  which  John  found  among  some  papers  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping,  to  be  opened  only  after  Madame 
Bond u ran te's  death.  This  paper,  drawn  up  hv  herself, 
simply  and  unequivocally  left,  everything  to  her  "  beloved 
niece  Marie  Bondurante."  This  John  wrote  her  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  it;  but  Babette  was  troubled  b\  thoughts 
that  no  one  knew. 

The  only  respect  in  which  her  beloved  Tantine  had 
ever  seemed  unkind  to  her  or  inconsiderate  was  in  a  cer- 
tain reticence  as  to  her  relationship.  Babette  was  quite 
small  when  she  discovered  that  any  questions  about  her 
own  parentage  brought  a  sad  expression  to  her  aunt's 
face,  and  that  these  questions  were  answered  only  when 
pressed.  And  sometimes — she  had  tried  to  think  herself 
mistaken — sometimes  the  reluctant  answers,  given  at  lonu 
intervals,  did  not  quite  agree.  Indeed,  the  poor  old  lady 
had  more  than  once  repented  them  in  the  confessional — 
but  even  here  only  as  abstract  sins. 

Long  before  the  doctor's  death  Babette  had  often  re- 
solved to  make  a  serious  appeal  for  the  whole  truth,  but 
the  very  suspicion  of  mystery  had  made  it  hard  to  do. 
Then,  when  the  old  lady  began  to  fail  in  health,  it  had 
been  quite  impossible  to  distress  her. 

And  so  she  had  died,  and  Babette  was  quite  alone, 
knowing  only  that  there  was  concerning  herself  a  painful 
mystery.  She  hoped  that  possibly  the  will  would  ex- 
plain things.  Her  name  betrayed  nothing.  The  doctor 
and  his  wife  were,  she  knew,  distant  cousins.  Both  were 
Bondurantes.  Had  her  father  or  mother  -or  both — of- 
fended, and  been  cast  out  of  the  family  record?  It  was 
very  strange.  She  was  sure,  moreover,  that  there  was  a, 
period  of  her  life  with  which  both  her  aunt  and  uncle 
were  unfamiliar.  She  was  greatly  troubled  now,  her 
last  hope  having  failed.  The  will  had  told  nothing.  Shi- 
was  coming  into  a  fortune  through  a  doubtful'relation- 
ship,  and  the  subject  preyed  upon  her  mind  until  she  re- 
solved to  write  to  John  about  it. 

To  no  human  soul  had  she  ever  hinted  her  unhappi- 
ness  before.  Her  pride  had  kept  her  silent  even  when 
she  was  a  child,  but  now  she  felt  that  she  must  have  ad- 
vice, and  perhaps  aid,  in  unravelling  her  life's  secret. 
Her  first  impulse  naturally  led  her  to  conlide  in  him 
who  had  been  beside  her,  lirst  as  teacher,  and  then  as 
counsellor  and  friend,  during  eight  long  and  happy 
years. 

And  so  the  letter  was  written — a  long  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  her  life,  so  far  as  she  knew  it,  with  all  the  little, 
discrepancies  in  the  story  as  told  her.  all  her  misgivings, 
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and  her  own  detached  and  imperfect  memories  upon 
which  many  of  them  were  founded.  She  even  told  him 
about  the  mysterious  bundle  of  clothing.  She  held  back 
nothing. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  this  letter  reached  John  McDonald,  something 
happened  at  the  homestead  to  confirm  his  own  suspicion 
that  there  was  another  story  of  Babette's  life  back  of  the 
one  commonly  believed.  He,  too,  had  innocently  asked 
one  or  two  natural  questions  when  he  lirst  came  to  live 
at  the  Bondurantes',  and  then  lie  had  learned  to  keep 
silent. 

While  he  sat  reading  as  usual  in  his  office  this  evening. 
Noute  squatted  in  his  favorite  position  Hat  upon  the  floor 
against  the  wall,  hugging  his  knees  and  talking  to  him- 
self. This  had  been  his  habit  ever  since  he  had  learned 
the  use  of  his  tongue,  and  John  would  not  have  noticed 
it  had  he  not  heard  the  name  "  Mamzelle  Bebee,"  repeated 
at  intervals.  It  was  impossible  that  John  should  not 
listen  alertly,  hearing  this  name.  No  one,  not  even  the 


girl  herself,  knew  any  other 
than  the  name  to  which  she 
h;id  awakened  in  the  IJondn 
ran  to  home.  She  was  to 
herself  only,  as  to  others. 
"Marie  Bondurante,"  famil- 
iarly known  as  lii-ln  < 

Noiite's  talk,  even  u  hen  not 
embarrassed  by  tin-  conscious 
ness  of  a  listener,  was  ram- 
bling, and  his  sentences  dis 
connected.  Noute  the  foolish 
of  old  was  Xoute  the  foolish 
still.  It  was  hard  to  make 
anything  of  talk  like  this: 

"  l.'ain    come    down — wind 
blow,   z-7.-z !      Gate     fly    open 
hang!      Old    devil   shoot   in- 
side with  Mamzelle  Bebee!" 

This  seemed  to  give  him 
special  pleasure,  for  he  repeat- 
ed it  over  and  over  with  slight 
variations,  always  laughing 
at  the  end  of  the  recital. 

After  listening  awhile.  John 
raised  his  head  and  began  lo 
question  him.  Nothing  could 
have  pleased  the  simple-mind 
ed  fellow  better  than  this.  He 
began  the  story  over  again; 
and  this  time  he  commenced 
by  saying: 

"Mamzelle  is  so  big"-- he 
raised  his  hand  even  with  the 
door-knob.  "She  is  burning 
sick.  The  old  devil  run  with 
her  in  the  vain — in  the  wind. 
It  is  cold.  I  run  behind  — 
watch  where  she  go;  the  big 
gate  comes  open-  I  shove  her 
in,  so-  bang!" 

Rising  now  and  throwing 
himself  forward,  he  imitated 
the  motion  of  pushing  the  o'd 
gypsy  into  the  gate.  Noute. 
it  must  be  remembered,  was 
the  only  living  person  who  had 
ever  known  how  she  had  got- 
ten in.  It  seemed  an  improb- 
able story  —  and  it  was  very 
incomplete-  and  yet,  coining 
just  at,  this  time,  immediately 
after  Babette's  letter,  it  seemed 

to  eonlirm  his  fears.      There  was  surely  a  strange  mys- 
tery connected  with  her  life. 

If  Noute  knew  anything  of  value  to  the  story,  he  did 
not  have  the  knowledge  on  demand.  He  did  not  even 
seem  to  know  when,  in  describing  this  incident,  a  new 
item  tumbled  into  it,  as  if  by  accident,  or  that  the  whole 
reciial  had  any  serious  meaning. 

After  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  failing  to  get  any- 
thing coherent  from  Noute,  John  resolved  to  try  Clarisse. 
"  What  was  the   first  name  of  mademoiselle's   father, 
Clarisse?''  he  asked  next  morning. 

Clarisse  started  nervously  at  the  question,  rolled  her 
eyes  and  crossed  herself,  as  she  answered: 

"Me!  I  know  nuthing  't  all  about  it,  M'sieu  Jean. 
God  knows,  Mamzelle  is  one  sweet,  sweet  young  lady;  but 
for  such  as  dat,  I  know  nuthing 't  all  about  it!" 

And  the  very  vehemence  with  which  she  denied  all 
knowledge  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  she  did  know 
something  which  she  would  not  tell. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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trusty,  albeit  buttered, 

"  solid  silver  hunting-ease  chronometer,"  as  impres- 
sively termed  by  the  pater  when  presented  to  Jimmie  on 
his  birthday,  had  achieved  a  watery  grave  :  for  on  one  long1 
hot  August  day  Jimrnie  had  yielded  to  the  tempter,  in  the 
shape  of  Toinmie  I'arvm.aml  bad  gone  down  swimming 
tit  the  forbidden  Lous'  Wharf.  This  lapse  from  virtue  had 
been  punished  with  startling  promptitude,  for  as  Jimmie 
was  dressing  bis  watch  had  slipped  from  the  watch-pocket 
of  liis  tennis  trousers,  and  rolled  pvovokingly  through  a 
chink  in  the  wharf  into  the  water  below.  And  though, 
bv  the  united  efforts  of  the  crowd,  a  plank  was  pried  off 
the  wharf,  and  Jimmie  enthusiastically  held  by  the  legs 
while  he  fumbled  under  water  for  his  lost  treasure,  not  a 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  found.  In  some  mysterious  way, 
too,  the  pater  must  have  heard  'he  details  of  the  loss,  for 
when,  in  the  early  part  of  December,  Jmimie  had  handed 
him  a  ''Christmas  list,"  at  the  top  of  which  were  the  un- 
derscored words  "gold  watch,"  Judge  Gray  read  it  care- 
fully through,  and  then  called  Jimmie  over  to  him. 

''James,  my  son,"  he  remarked,  solemnly,  "there  is  a 
maxim  in  the  law  that  no  one  shall  derive  any  advantage 
from  his  own  wrong-doing.  Now  if  you  think  that,  after 
losing  your  silver  watch  by  disobeying  your  affectionate 
parents,  you  are  going  to  receive  a  gold  one  at  Christinas, 
why,  James,  you  underestimate  your  old  father's  respect 
for  the  law."  And  the  pater,  with  a  wicked  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  retired  again  behind  his  newspaper,  while  Jimmie 
sorrowfully  crossed  off  present  number  one. 

Soou,  however,  after  the  holidays  began,  something  oc- 
curred which  Jimmie  regarded  as  distinctly  providential. 
An  old  alumnus  of  the  Hill  School,  where  Jimmie  attended 
as  a  day  scholar,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  all  athletic 


sports,  had  offered  a  gold  watch  as  a  prize  in  a  scratch 
six-mile  cross-country  race  on  Washington's  birthday, 
open  only  to  Hill-Schoolers,  and  over  a  course  In  be  an 
nounced  the  day  of  the  race.  Jimmie  resolved  to  him- 
self to  lay  the  matter  before  his  big  brother  Jack  as  soon 
as  the  latter  returned  from  college.  When  Jack  re- 
turned for  the  (MiriMmas  holidays,  Jimmie  managed  to 
get  him  all  to  himself  and  unfold  the  details  of  his  cher- 
ished plan,  which  was  no  less  than  to  train  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter,  and  win  the  race  and  likewise  the 
watch  in  February.  Jack  was  aghast  at  his  small  bro- 
ther's temerity. 

"Win  the,  race,  indeed,  you  nervy  little  beggar,"  he 
grumbled.  "  Why.  you've  never  done  any  running  to 
speak  of,  and  some  of  the  boys  at  the  Hill  School  aren't 
half  bad.  And  the  watch  —  well,  if  you  hadn't  gone  and 
disobeyed  the  pater  you  wouldn't  have  lost  yours.  I 
never  used  to  hook  off  to  Long  Wharf  when  I  was  a  boy" 
(Jack  was  not  yet  twenty  I  "at  least."  tl dlegian  contin- 
ued, hastily.  "  I  never  lost  a  watch  there."  And  Jack 
drew  himself  up  with  a  most  impressive  air  of  rectitude, 
conscious  that  in  the  latter  statement  certainly  he  was 
strictly  within  the  truth.  "And  then."  he  continued, 
"no  gold  watch  that  was  ever  made  is  worth  a  bard 
cross-country  race.  I  ought  to  know;  I  was  cross-coun- 
try champion  at  college  last  year,  ami  I  wouldn't  defend 
the  title  again  for  a  house  and  lot.  The  mile  is  bad 
enough,  but  a  six-mile  cross-country  race  takes  every  bit 
of  sand  a  man  has  to  stick  it  out.  You  run  the  last  mile 
stone-blind,  and  see  nothing  but  colors  before  your  eyes, 
and  hear  big  guns  firing  off  by  your  ears,  and  then  you 
usually  faint  at  the  finish,  and  are  sick  for  months." 

But  in  spite  of  this  lurid  description  Jimmie  remained 
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unconvinced.  Oilier  bo^  had  become  runners,  and  why 
shouldn't  In1' 

And  when  Jack  percei  ed  that  liis  small  brother  \vas 
dr^pi  ratelj  in  earnest,  In1  ai  lasl  made  him  a  proposition 
ihal  made  .limmie  ver\  liap  "  [f  you  are  really  in 

(•MIMICS!     about     it,"    said    .lack,    "and    arc    willing    I"    go 
lUgll     llic    lianlcsl    course    of    training    lliat     \  on    ever 
dreamed  of.  I  suppose  I  ha  I    I'll  have  to  help  VOU.       I'll  run 

wiili  Mm  everj   daj   t'oi-  ihe  ne\t  ihrce  weeks,  and  teach 

you  all   I    kno\\    of  ci-oss  country  running,  \vliich  is  a  L:  o.  >d 

deal,1'  Jack  continued,  modestly.      "   \nd  •  thm.",-  yon 

must    practise    three    nine-,   a    week    besides    run  mil";,  and 
broad  jmiipiii".1.    unlil     you     can    clear    sixteen     feel 
from   any  kind   of   lake  oil',  i-ouirli    or   smoolli.  for   there's 
•  T  jumps  in   Ihe  course 

up  here  to  i  lie  room  to  morrow  afternoon  ahoui 

•  o'clock  when  il's  pelting  dark,  so  thai  \vc  won'l  shock 
tlie  ii. i  ive  bj  tearing  ihrouuh  ihe  streets,  and  I'll  toy 

\ in    in    some   of  in\    jeans,  and    ue'll    see  \vhal    you're 

made  of." 

Accordingly,  late  ihe  nexl  al'lernoon.  any  one  strollin"; 

the    country    roads    mi.u-ht     li;ive    observed    a     tall. 

broad  chested   athlete    loping  alon.j-  I  broil",  h   ihe  crisp  air 

and  over   the    IYoy.cn    ground,  closely   followed   hy   a    small 

bo\    wearing  a    sweater   SOIlie    Sizes    too  larye   for  him.  and 

6  Mushed   face  bore  an   intense  d •  die   look. 

So  it  \\enl  on  every  al'lernoon  durinu'  '.  acat  ion.  Ullt.il 
.liuimie.  under  the  training  of  his  bi";  hrolher.  lie^aii  to 
".MMI  wind  ami  speed,  learneil  hou  to  -win";  his  arms 
with  his  stride,  sl.rike  sprin^ily  on  the  bull  of  bis  foot, 
"-print  al  the  Ii  nish. "  and  al  1  the  other  details  of  cross 
CO  i  m  ry  runnnrj 

All  that  lone-  winter,  after  .lack  had  gone  back  to  col 
lege,  Jimmie  trained  faithfully  by  himself.  Kvcry  after- 

11 whatever  the  weather,  lie  would  slip  on   his  jersey. 

sweater,  knickerbockers,  stockings,  ami  sneaker-,  and 
start  otV  bareheaded  and  barehanded  on  tile  Ions',  lire- 
some  four-mile  course  that  .lack  had  laid  out  for  his  daily 
run.  Some  days  it  snowed  or  rained,  but  the  run  was 
taken  just  the  same,  and  .limmie  soon  became  weather- 
hardened.  And  some  days  there  was  snowing  or  skating, 
ui  Ihese  Jimmie  manfully  t'orebore  if  so  be  that  they 
interfered  with  his  daily  run.  Once  u  week  he  varied 
the  programme  by  knocking  out  a  fast,  mile  to  give  him 
the  nece—ary  spnrtili";  powers,  and  occasionally,  too,  he 
would  take  a  run  over  wbal  .lack  called  "the  swamp 
course."  which  went  through  woods  and  swam]),  across 
wide  brooks,  and  up  thickly  wooded  bills.  Xor  was 
Jack's  injunction  in  regard  to  jumping  neglected.  Jim- 
mie practised  leaping  until  seventeen  feet  was  an  easy 
distance  to  him.  Then  there  were  minor  details  of  train 
hi";  which  were  desperately  hard  on  a  lifteeii  year-old 
boy.  The  stroke  of  teli  found  Jimmie  snuyly  in  bed 
every  night.  HardcM  of  all  i  for  . limmie  \vasa  hit  of  an 
cpiciirei  was  the  forego  i  ng-  of  all  mil  igest.ible  dainties, 
such  as  pie  and  puddings,  and  the  culling  down  Ihe  wa- 
ter supply  to  three  "Masses  a  day.  But  he  stuck  to  it 
manfully,  and  his  determination  astonished  Jack,  who  was 

I.ep!  informed  of  his  progress  by  letter,  and  who  had  sup- 
po-ed  that  a.  couple  of  weeks  of  this  training  would  be 
(|  ui |e  enough  for  his  small  bm!  her.  As  week  after  week  of 

the  hardy  regime  went  by  the  results  were  most  e 'a 

ging.  .limmie  became  hard  and  supple  all  over,  he  had  an 
easy  litheness  and  swing  to  his  walk  and  carriage,  and  no 

longer  became  tired  and  sick  after  a  lolly;  run.  while  ihe 
healthy  clearness  of  his  skin  and  the  soft,  brightness  of 
his  eyes  showed  what  daily  exercise,  a  bath,  and  rub- 
down  do  for  a  boy.  while  the  feeling  of  life  and  health 
thai  was  ever  with  him  more  than  compensated  for  the 
daily  work  and  deprivation.  At.  lasl,  the  eventful  day 
arrived.  Jimmie  bad  received  a,  long  letter  from  Jack 
the  day  before  containing  bis  parting  instructions. 

"Be  sure  to    leave   oil'   your   sweater;    you'll    be    warm 


enough   b.-iorc  yon  linisb."  it  ended.      "  \Vear  your  light- 
esl  jersey,  a    pair   of  cotton    running  jeans,   and   sneakers. 

extra  ounce  will  weigh  a  ton  on  your  last,  mile." 
In.  star!  and  linish  was  to  lie  in  front  of  the  Hill 
School  (  I  \  mnasiuiii.  where  the  course  was  to  be  an- 
nounced. Jimmie  had  kept  bis  training  a  profound 
secret,  and  accordingly  when  be  appeared,  clothed  only 
in  track  costume  on  tins  frosly  morning,  and  looking 
very  diminutive  beside  the  burly  crowd  of  crack  runners 
from  tin1  school,  there  was  a  general  smile  throughout 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  rude  little  hoys  passed 
various  unkind  remarks  on  bis  appearance.  <>nly  his 
chum,  the  faithful  Tommie,  whispered  words  of  encour- 
agement to  him,  as  he  wrapped  a  liiiye  blanket  around 
his  shaking  shoulders.  Jimmie  bad  Ihal  deathly  ner- 
VOUSneSS  that  comes  to  all  novices,  and  bad  serious 
thoughts  of  giving  Ihe  whole  thine-  up.  The  other  bovs 
looked  so  biy  and  confident,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
were  good  runners,  and  had  won  medals  and  trophies 
galore. 

"  I'll  go  tin gh  with  it,  anyway,  Tommie,"  be  said,  in 

a    voice    shaking    with    nervousness:     "but    I    do    wish    it, 
w  as  over.  " 

The  competitors  now  huddled  toe-ether  in  a  little  knot, 
while  Mr.  \Villiams.  Ibe  orgam/.er  of  the  run— a  wiry- 
looking  young  man.  still  in  his  twenties  bc-y-.-in  to  an- 
nounce Ibe  course  in  what  seemed  to  Jimmie  far  too 
cheerful  a  manner,  when  one  took  into  consideration 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

"The  course  is  all  flagged  out,  boys,  and  before  you 
get  back  i/oti'll  be  all  fagyvil  out."  and  Mr.  "Williams 
laughed  heartily  at  his  little  joke. 

Jimmie  would  sooner  have  laughed  at  his  own  funeral. 

''The  first  stretch  is  from  here  to  Cream  Lake  hy  road, 
then  across  Black  Swamp,  following-  the  flagged  course, 
and  then  by  the  main  road  home,  finishing  here.  The 
tirsl,  man  home  carries  oft'  this  watch  with  him,"  and 
Mr.  Williams  dangled  temptingly  a  magnificent  hunting- 
case  gold  watch  and  chain. 

"Now  don't  scrap  at  the  start,  there's  a  long  journey 
before  you."  remarked  the  starter,  soothingly,  as  the  long 
line  of  young  runners  got  into  position.  "  Get  set!" 

I'.amj •'.  went  the  pistol,  and  they  were  off.  Jimmie  had 
not  taken  ten  strides  in  the  keen  crisp  air  before  the 
blood  which  began  to  bum  through  his  veins  carried  oft' 
every  vestige  of  nervousness.  He  was  running  easily, 
lifth  or  sixth,  following  Jack's  directions  as  to  not  set- 
ting the  pace.  Then  he  commenced  to  think  over  the 
course,  and  almost  chuckled  as  be  thought  of  the  run 
over  Black  Swamp,  for  a  deep  muddy  brook  doubled 
back'  and  forth  over  the  swamp,  making  two  rather  stiff 
water-jumps,  especially  as  a  good  three  miles  must  he 
covered  before  they  were  reached.  Jimmie  himself  felt 
no  fears  at  all.  for  be  had  traversed  Black  Swamp  at  full 
speed  on  many  a  winter's  day,  and  had  gotten  so  that  he 
could  take,  the  jumps  with  comparative  ease.  In  fact,  as 
Jimmie  strode  along,  going  as  slowly  as  the  leaders 
would  let  him.  taking  long  deep  breaths,  so  that  the 
coveted  second  wind  would  come  rightly,  he  began  to 
take  a,  very  cheerful  aspect  of  things,  and  even  let  his 
mind  stray  towards  that  watch,  while  immediately  a 
rose-tinted  vision  rose  before  him,  of  himself  snapping 
back  the  lid  in  a  nonchalant  manner  in  school  when 
recess-time  seemed  near,  to  the  admiration  of  all  tin- 
other  boys.  But  these  happy  thoughts  lasted  only  dur- 
ing the  liis!  mile.  Two  of  Jimmie's  opponents  were  no 
novices.  These  were  the  Grayling  twins,  who  had  been 
at  Andover  before  coming  to  the  Hill  School,  where 
cross  country  races  and  hare-and-hound  runs  had  been 
u  common  feature  of  the  school  athletics.  They  were 
nineteen  years  old,  well  built,  and  though  they  had  not 
trained  as  carefully  as  Jimmie,  yet  in  spite  of  that  fact 
their  experience  and  age  gave  them  a  decided  advantage. 
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Jimmie's  contentment  was  suddenly  dispelled  by  these 
two  men,  who  were  acting  as  pace-makers.  Tliey  had 
decided  that  it  was  about  time  to  commence  to  kill  off 
the  Held,  and  accordingly  the  long1  easy  stride  changed 
into  a  more  rapid  one  that  taxed  muscle  and  wind  alike, 
.liminie  still  lagged  behind,  hoping  that  it  was  only  a 
spurt;  but  when  fifty  yards  lay  between  him  and  the 
leaders,  while  the  gap  kept  increasing,  he  decided  that 
this  must  stop.  Now  the  pack  is  commencing  to  si  rag 
glc.  and  the  pace  begins  to  tell  on  the  weaker  ones. 
Jimmie's  breath  is  coming  in  pants,  and  that  indefinable 
fee.ling  of  pain  and  di>comfort  that  every  cross-country 
runner  knows  so  well  is  upon  him.  In  across-country 
race  there  always  comes  a  point,  sooner  or  later,  when 
the  sterling  qualities  of  endurance  and  courage  are  the 
only  things  that  will  keep  the  runner  moving.  The 
I -red  body,  the  heaving  lungs,  and  the  heart  beating  like 
a  trip-hammer— all  alike  protest  against  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  them  .liinmie  has  closed  up  the  gap  between 
himself  and  the  leaders,  but  already  he  is  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  he  can  hold  out.  (.Yearn  Lake  is  almost, 
reached:  but  half  the  journey,  and  that  the  hardest,  is 
still  to  be  traversed.  The  twins  are  closely  followed  by 
.liinmie  and  two  more.  The  rest  of  the  starters  are  strung 
out  back  along  the  road,  hopelessly  out  of  the  race. 

Now  the  twins  swing  into  the  soft  muddy  wood  road 
that  runs  across  Hlack  Swamp,  and  Jiininie  sees  with 
sinking  heart  that  they  are  running  free  and  without  an 
effort.  Floundering  through  the  half- frozen  swamp, 
sometimes  plunging  knee-deep  in  concealed  puddles,  the 
five  runners  pursue  their  painful  course.  Jimmie's  scanty 
costume  and  light  weight  give  him  a  decided  advantage 
over  his  heavier  companions  in  Ibis  kind  of  work.  Fi- 
nally he  takes  the  lead  and  begins  to  draw  away  a  little 
from  the  others,  when  suddenly  the  road  is  crossed  by  a 
wide  sluggish  brook.  Underneath  the  film  of  ice  that 
has  formed  on  the  surface  the  mud  lies  black  and  deep. 
The  first  of  the  dreaded  water-jumps  is  at  hand,  to  be 
cleared  at  a  bound  if  possible,  to  be  floundered  through  if 
necessary,  but  at  any  rate  to  be  crossed  as  two  little  red 
flags  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  road  indicate.  A 
groan  of  dismay  comes  up  from  the  laboring  quartet 
behind,  and  .liinmie  blesses  the  training  in  leaping  that 
Jack  has  put  him  through.  Sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  least, 
with  a  muddy  slippery  take-off,  it  is  a  hard  jump  after 
three  miles  of  hot  running,  but  Jimmie,  to  the  unbounded 
amazement  of  the  others,  takes  it  beautifully,  and  lands  on 
the  other  bank  without  wetting  a  shoe.  The  foremost  of 
t'le  twins  essays  a  similar  feat,  but  lands  full  in  the  middle 
of  the  icy  stream  with  a  howl  of  dismay.  Jimmie  hears 
a  sound  of  puffing  and  splashing  as  he  speeds  along,  bm 
never  turns  his  head,  and  by  the  time  that  the  next  jump 
is  reached  has  gained  a  clear  hundred  yards  on  them  all. 
The  next  jump  is  a  hard  one  too,  and  Jimmie's  legs  are 
decidedly  staggery,  but  he  collects  all  his  energy  and  just 
clears  it.  The  others  are  forced  to  repeat  the  former  per- 
formance, and  cold,  wet,  and  dragged  down  by  the  weight 
of  their  water-soaked  sweaters,  they  emerge  from  the  edge 
of  the  swamp  only  to  see  Jimmie  two  hundred  yards 
ahead  on  the  road  for  home.  Jimmie  realizes  that  his 
only  chance  is  to  get  too  much  of  a  lead  in  the  swamp 
for  the  twins  to  make  up.  On  level  ground  their  supe- 
rior strength  and  speed  give  them  the  advantage.  Now 
the  twins  buckle  grimly  down  to  their  work!  Only  a 
scant  two  miles  more  is  left,  and  Jimmie's  slight  ligure 
is  nearly  an  eighth  of  a  mile  ahead.  Foot  by  foot  they 
close  up  on  him.  He  can  hear  the  rapid  pat,  pat  of  their 
feet  oil  the  frozen  ground  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
while  now  and  then  the  clink  of  a  stone  thrown  to  one 
side  by  their  flying  footsteps  startles  him  by  its  clearness. 
But  a  mile  more  is  left,  and  they  have  closed  up  over  a 
hundred  yards.  The  others  have  dropped  out,  and  the 
race  lies  between  the  three.  Now  they  turn  into  the  last 


long  straight  stretch  of  road.  A  little  over  half  a  mile 
away  Jimmie  sees  the  finish  with  its  crowd  of  spectators, 
sees  it  but  dimly,  for  flashing  lights  are  whirling  before 
his  eyes,  there  is  a  sharp  pain  through  his  temples,  and 
his  legs  stride  out  mechanically. 

He  is  in  an  agony,  that  agony  which  a  racer  feels  ai 
the  end  of  a  long  hard  race  when  it  becomes  a  question 
as  to  •whether  the  will  power  is  strong  enough  to  force 
the  complaining  body  to  stand  the  terrible  strain  longer. 
The  half  lessens  into  a  quarter,  but  the  twins  have  closed 
u]).  until  they  are  so  near  that  Jimmie  can  hear  their 
rapid  breathing;  once  he  glances  back;  their  white  drawn 
faces  are  less  than  a  couple  of  rods  behind,  and  they  are 
gaining  every  step.  Everything  grows  dim  to  poor  Jim- 
mie,  and  he  realizes  what  Jack  means  by  running  blind. 
But  Jack  would  never  give  up  a  race!  And  so  Jimmie 
fights  desperately  against  the  overpowering  desire  to  lie 
down  by  the  road  and  rest. 

Only  a  hundred  yards  away  now  is  the  finish;  the 
crowd,  lined  upon  each  side  of  the  road,  are  cheering  mad- 
ly, but  their  voices  sound  miles  away  to  Jimmie's  ears. 
The  only  thing  that  he  hears  plainly  are  the  footsteps 
right  back  of  him  now  of  one  of  the  twins.  If  he  can 
only  hold  the  distance  twenty  seconds  more! — but  he  is 
running  in  staggers,  lurching  from  side  to  side,  his  head 
begins  to  swing  back  and  forth  like  that  of  a  drunken 
man  ;  he  feels  that  in  another  stride  or  so  he  must  drop, 
when  suddenly  something  cold  and  stinging  strikes  him 
in  the  face;  he  gasps,  and  for  the  moment  sees  again. 
The  astute  Tommie,  seeing  how  matters  were,  has  hur- 
riedly filled  a.  pail  with  icy  water  at  a  neighboring  hy- 
drant, and  clashes  it  over  his  chum;  it  comes  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  The  shock  and  stimulus  of  the  water  give 
Jimmie  the  needed  strength  for  the  last  few  yards.  He 
slagi:er>  along  with  one  of  the  twins  just  at  his  heels. 
( )ne  more  plunge,  and  almost  fainting  he  falls  across  the 
line  six  inches  ahead  of  his  opponent. 

Jimmie  has  won  his  first  and  last  cross-country  race, 
and  as  Mi1.  Williams  hands  the  watch  some  hours  later 
to  him,  lying  very  white  and  faint  on  a  mattress  in  the 
gymnasium,  he  remarks,  "Jimmie,  you  earned  that 
watch."  And  Jimmie  responds  feelingly,  "You  bet  I 
did!" 


THE    BICYCLE   ILULUOAD. 

BY  ALBERT   LEE. 

NOT  far  from  Pa'tchogue.  Long  Island,  at  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Bell  port,  there  is  a  peculiar  structure,  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  that  looks  like  a  trolley  railroad, 
but  is  not.  Occasionally  something'  black  will  swish 
along  past  the  upright  poles  and  be  out  of  sight  before 
you  can  see  just  what  it  is,  and  if  you  ask  a  native  about 
it  he  will  tell  you  that  that  is  the  new  bicycle  railroad. 
It  is  only  an  experiment  now,  but  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  assert  that  within  a  year  they  will  have  their 
bicycle  trains  running  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  rail- 
road train  can  be  constructed  to  run  on  one  rail,  just  as  a 
bicycle  runs  along  a  road,  or  that  after  it  has  once  started 
it  should  be  able  to  travel  twice  as  fast  as  an  express 
train  running  on  a  two-rail  track.  Yet  in  practice  these 
conditions  have  been  absolutely  fulfilled  ;  the  bicycle 
railroad  has  been  running  on  its  short  spur  for  several 
months,  and  any  one  who  cares  to  may  go  down  to  Bell- 
port  any  day  and  see  how  it  feels  to  cover  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  less  than  ninety  seconds. 

The  theory  that  this  new  kind  of  road  was  built  on  is 
very  simple.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  bicycle  railroad,  each  car  being  merely  a  large 
bicycle  capable  of  carrying  forty  or  fifty  persons,  instead 
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These  bi  then  placed  inside 

so  built   tba<    ii   will  hold  them,  and  licil.l 

them    SO  securely    that    no   matter  what    happens    the  pas 
i    I,, ,  waj     be    m.inred    or    I  hrown   out,       As 
maj    been  seen  from  the  illustration,  ibis  structure  con 
tee    n,i,    running  along  ihe  side  ol  a 

Ii r  upright  beams  «  liich  suppm-i  an  overhead  guide 

serves  to  steady  the  cars,  and  through    which  the 

irrenl    is  carried  to   the    motor       for  tin'   cars  arc 

lied,  heated,  and   lighted  bj  electric! tj  .      Everj  car 
lias  two  wheels,  one   at    each   end.  and    in    ihe  motor  cars 

ill.-  propelling  machinery  is  pi.- d  just  above  the  n 

An  in  .  en!  mi,  has  re, I  Iv  1 n  niad(>,  liowcvcr.  by  means 

nl'  which  tin-  propelling  motor  will   lie   located   i/ixidi'  tlie 

,,, ,,.,,[.  and  u  ill  in-  capable  of  attaining  a  speed  of  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour. 

\s  the  cars  an-  lirnih  held  het  ween  the  upper  and 
lower  rails,  no  matter  how  fast  the  bicycle  train  goes,  it 
is  impossible  for  it  to  run  oil'  the  tracli  just  the  same  as 
I  i-  impossihle  for  a  l.nllct  lo  gel  Out  of  a  gun  barrel 
until  H  reaehesthe  muz/.le.  There  mi,"  lit  be  danger  from 
collisions,  hnl.  this  has  heen  foreseen,  and  ihe  road,  u  hen 
i!  is  limit,  will  he  divided  into  sections.  When  a  train  is 
in  one  section  it  will  automatically  cut  oil'  the  electric 
current  from  the  section  il  has  just  left,  so  that  there  will 
he  thus  no  power  there  to  propel  any  other  train.  That 
section  will  then-fore  he  "blocked."  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment in  railroading  is  called  the  "block  system."  There 
is  ihe  possibility,  however,  of  a  wheel  breaking;  bntevon 
such  an  accident  would  not,  he  serious,  because  the  cars 
would  only  settle  down  one  inch  into  a  "shoe"  arranged 
for  that  purpose,  and  slide  along-  the  track  until  they 
.stopped  easily  from  their  own  friction.  They  could  not 
possibly  settle  down  far  enough  for  the  guide  wheels  to 
lose  their  hold  of  the  guide  beam  overhead. 

We  have  all  noticed  what  inconvenient  and  some- 
times dangerous  things  are  the  overhead  wires  of  the 
trolley  street-car  lines.  The  cars  go  along  reasonably 
fast,  but  they  frequently  slip  the  trolley  wheel,  and  al- 
ways have  to  slow  up  at  curves.  On  the  bicycle  railroad 
the  conducting  rail  overhead  is  covered  with  wood  on  all 
sides,  except  that  which  faces  down  ward, and  along  which 
run  the  "shoes"  that  convey  the  electric  power  to  the 
motor  inside  the  car.  There  are  several  of  these  "shoes" 
on  the  top  of  each  car.  so  that  no  matter  how  fast  the 
train  is  going,  even  around  curves  at  full  speed,  one  at 
least  of  them  will  remain  in  contact  with  the  upper  rail, 
and  there  will  be  no  loss  of  power. 

The  cars  in  operation  are  almost  noiseless.  Each  one 
weighs,  with  wheels,  motor,  and  trucks,  only  six  tons. 
The  motor  cars  can  seal  thirty-six  people,  and  the  pas- 
senger coaches  will  hold  sixty-six  persons. 
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EACH    ('Alt    is    MERELY    A    LAKGE    BICYCLE. 


IT    IS    IMPOSSIBLE    TO    RUN    OFF    THE    TRACK. 

The  weight  of  fast  railroad  trains,  such  as  the  "Expo- 
sition Flyer,"  which  ran  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair,  or  the  "  Empire  State 
Express,"  which  runs  daily  between  New  York  and  Al- 
bany, is  200  tons,  with  seating  capacity  for  not  over  200 
people.  This  makes  an  average  weight  of  one  ton.  or 
2000  pounds,  for  each  passenger.  It  is  asserted  that  a 
train  of  bicycle  cars  can  be  formed,  consisting  of  two 
motor  cars  and  three  passenger  coaches,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  200  persons,  and  weigh  only  200  pounds  per 
passenger.  This  calculation  would  make  a  bicycle  train 
carrying  the  same  number  ol  passengers  as  an  express 
train  only  one-tenth  as  heavy. 

Some  of  the  further  advantages  which  the  promoters 
claim   for   their  system,  and  which   certainly  look  favor- 
able on   paper,  are   these:   there  will   be  no  locomotives, 
with    repair-shops,    with    machinery    and   tools,  to  main- 
tain, and  no  pay-roll  for  employes  connected  therewith; 
no  great  terminal  facilities  to  provide;   no  ties  to  renew; 
no    conductors,  engineers,  or  firemen,  for  the  inotormeii 
will  have    full  charge  of  trains;  no  water-supply  to  pay 
for;  no  fences  to  build  and  maintain,  for  the  road  as  it 
is  proposed  to  build    it  on  Long  Island   will  be  elevated; 
no  damage    to    cattle;    no  flagmen  at  crossings;    no  coal 
stoves;    no    steam-heating;    no    snow    to 
plough   through;    and    no  clouds  of  dust 
to    blind    and  inconvenience  the  passen- 
gers. 

It  would  really  seem  from  all  this  that 
Unite  a  revolution  is  coming-  in  modern 
methods  of  railroad  travelling.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  bicycle 
method  can  be  successfully  operated  for 
long  distances.  The  fact  that  cars,  such 
as  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations, have  been  successfully  run  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  on  the  spur  at 
Heliport  commends  the  bicycle  railroad  as 
a  system  of  rapid  transit,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  prove  a  very  popular  and  useful  sys- 
tem if  it  is  constructed  011  Long  Island. 
It  will  make  it  possible  for  people  who 
live  along  the  Sound  or  the  South  Shore 
to  reach  their  homes  in  much  less  time 
than  it  takes  them  now. 
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TOM   LEVITT'S   CASE  OF   "NERVES." 

BY  RICHARD  BARRY. 

IT  was  the  dullest  season  that  North  Harbor  Point  had 
ever  seen.  That  is,  if  you  judged  it  by  the  empty 
rooms  in  the  big  hotel  and  the  number  of  cottages  that 
still  had  "To  rent"  stuck  up  like  little  gravestones  in 
the  scanty  front  grass-plots.  The  livery -stable -keeper 
had  thought  seriously  of  closing  up  his  business,  and  the 
sail  -  boatmen  had  sat  day  after  day  furtively  watching 
the  big  hotel  'bus  as  it  drove  across  the  causeway  from 
the  station.  But,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  it  "didn't 
seem  to  be  much  of  a  year,  except  for  nurse-maids  and 
children."  It  was  a  great  year  for  children,  especially 
girls.  So  thought  Tom  Levitt,  the  only  boy  at  the  Heta- 
moxit,  as  he  gazed  from  the  broad  piazza  down  across 
the  bay  and  back  again  over  the  marshes.  There  was  a 
land  breeze  blowing,  and  Tom  varied  the  monotony  by 
shipping  at  the  mosquitoes  that  hummed  and  sang  about 
his  head.  Torn  was  summering  in  charge  of  an  aunt; 
his  mother  and  father  were  writing  long  letters  from  all 
sorts  of  places  in  Europe,  each  one  concluding  with  the 
wish  and  hope  that  Tom  was  a  "good  boy,"  and  not 
giving  Aunt  Mollie  any  trouble. 

Now  Aunt  Mollie  was  the  dearest  person  in  the  whole 
world,  but  she  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about  boys. 
She  had  two  very  prim  little  misses  of  her  own,  but  she 
thought  that  boys  were  only  to  be  saved  from  getting 
lost  or  drowned,  or  setting  fire  to  things,  by  constant 
watching;  so  when  Tom  was  out  of  her  sight  she  began 
to  "cluck, "as  Tom  expressed  it,  fussing  dreadfully  when 
he  was  away,  and  shedding  tears  when  he  returned. 
Possibly  on  the  ground  that  one  should  be  very  careful 
of  borrowed  articles,  she  was  extra  careful  about  Tom. 
Tf  Aunt  Mollie  had  had  a  boy  of  her  own  he  would  have 
worn  frocks  for  a  very  long  time. 

Now  all  this  was  resented  by  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  Tom 
had  "  played  hookey  "  a  number  of  times,  and  had  suf- 
fered the  pangs  of  conscience  for  it  afterwards,  the  way 
some  boys  do  and  some  boys  don't.  But  on  one  occasion 
he  had  been  taught  a  lesson  that  did  him  a  great  deal  of 
good,  perhaps,  and  resulted  in  his  being  so  very  quiet  and 
subdued  for  two  or  three  days  that  he  even  condescended 
to  join  the  girls  in  an  impromptu  fancy  dance  on  the 
piazz:i . 

What  had  happened  was  this:  Tom.  for  a  boy  of  his 
size,  was  a  good  swimmer;  but  on  the  long  shallow  beach 
that  was  presided  over  by  a  cross,  red-faced  bathing-mas- 
ter, a  row  of  nurse-maids,  and  a  score  of  anxious  mothers 
there  was  little  chance  for  fun.  At  any  time  when  he 
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was  swimming  about  inside  the  ropes  he  could  put  his 
foot  down  and  feel  the  smooth  hard  sand  beneath  him. 
Now  to  a  boy  who  can  dive  there  is  nothing  like  the 
sensation  of  a  long  night  through  the  air  and  a  sudden 
plunge  into  deep  water,  going  down,  down,  until  the 
shells  and  white  stones  can  be  seen  plainly  on  the  bot- 
tom when  he  opens  his  eyes;  then, turning,  he  shoots  up  lo 
the  surface,  and  after  a  few  overhand  strokes,  is  up  on  his 
perch  poising  himself  for  another  dive.  All  this  Tom 
missed,  and  being  tempted  by  the  long  pier  near  the  rail- 
way track,  he  had  once  or  twice  hurriedly  thrown  off  his 
clothes  and  gone  headlong  out  into  the  still  green,  water. 
The  third  time  it  was  that  he  got  his  lesson. 

The  tide  used  to  run  out  of  North  Harbor  on  the  ebb 
like  a  great  river.  It  swirled  about  the  pier-heads,  and 
brought  up  all  the  small  craft  with  their  noses  pointing 
east,  and  made  them  pull  at  their  cables  like  restless 
horses. 

For  some  reason  Tom  did  not  notice  that  the  tide  was 
going  out.  Perhaps  this  was  because  it  was  raining 
slightly,  and  he  took  off  his  clothes  inside  an  old  fish- 
house  on  the  pier.  Out  he  ran  into  the  cooling  rain, 
scampered  down  the  rough  boards,  and  in  a  second  his 
hare  legs  were  twinkling  in  the  air  and  his  own  reflected 
image  was  rushing  up  to  meet  him  in  the  water.  But 
while  in  mid-air  Tom  was  seized  with  a  horrible  convic- 
tion that  something  was  going  to  happen.  The  water, 
dark  and  heavy  under  the  wet  gray  sky,  was  running 

swiftly  out  to  sea,  and 
when  he  shook  his  head 
free  of  the  surface  he  was 
many  feet  beyond  the  end 
of  the  pier. 

Manfully  he  struck  out, 
trying  not  to  be  fright- 
ened, but — no  use.  He 
saw  plainly  enough  that 
he  was  losing  ground. 
Then  he  lifted  one  arm 
over  another  and  fought 
against  the  tide.  He 
once  or  twice  started  to 
cry  "Help!"  but  his  own 
voice  frightened  him,  and 
he  bit  his  lips,  and  half 
buried  his  face  in  the 
water  as  he  swam  with 
strong  thrusting  of  his 
legs  and  arms,  Indian 
fashion,  on  one  side.  But 
he  was  going  back. 
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Away  <ni  I   near  1 1  ic  I 'iiint  a  Hi  lie  catboal    was  anchored. 
Mow  Tom   ever  readied   it   lie  could    never  remember,  hut 

epl  his  exhausted  l><>d\  out,  --till  swimming 

j .  he  saw  the  I  ma  I  close  to  him       He  shouted,  sank. 

and  s lie  pulled  him  in      Then  lie  forgol  everything 

Tor    two    Ion";    hours        When     lie    recovered     linnself,    lie 

d    : rowed    bacli    to   tlie    pier,  \\lien    he  dressed 

himself,  and    crawled    home.  e-omj    to   lied   slyly,  and    say 
ing  nol  lung  lo  Auiil    Mollie. 

'I'lir  uc\l  morning  'Pom  a  wol;e  u  il  h  a  horrid  start.      He 

.us    all     night.       Tos-iii",    I"   and    IVo   on    his   col 

lie  had  dreamed  of  rushing  water  thai  enroled  and 
.apped  about  Ins  lic-iil  \Vhen  balhing  hour  arrived, 
strange  lo  say.  he  had  a  horror  of  it.  His  nerves  were 
all  unslrumj':  he  fell  as  if  he  had  lost  his  "sand,"  For 
<lays  this  same  fear  of  llie  sea  kept  up;  il  grew  upon  him. 
\ml  I  ins  uas  at  I  he  lime  Llial  foul'  boys,  under  the  cl  large 
of  Mr.  Neally.  a  tutor,  arrived  at  the  |  letamox  i ! .  The 
other  boys  swam  oul  and  dove  and  ducked  one  another, 
hill  poor  'I'o  a  i  could  nol  muster  up  his  eo  lira  ge  :  he  u  on  Id 
only  paddle  near  the  shore.  As  he  was  ashamed  to  tell 
the  reason  '  ••  oilier.-,  though!  he  could  not  swim.  Tom 
was  only  sutVering  from  whal  older  people  have  siilfered 
many  limes  "nerves"  II  happened  that  there  \\as 
urea  I  rivalry  between  tin1  ne\v  hoys,  who  called  lliem- 
selves  the  "NealiteS."  They  were  ail  ahout  I  lit-  same  age 
and  the  same  size.  It  was  a.  (lead  heat  between  them  all 
sometimes  in  a  running  race  around  tin-  hotel  driveuay. 
and  in  the  water  they  were  (|aile  as  evenly  ma  I  died.  This 
led  to  a  race  I  ha  I  ended  in  a  uay  no  one  expected,  to  say 
the  least.  Of  course  they  had  often  raced  ill  their  larks 
in  the  water,  hut  llie  one  uho  was  last,  said  he  "just 
slopped."  and  llie  other  said  he  could  have  swum  faster 
if  he  had  tried,  and  the  only  uay  lo  settle  il  uas  lo  have 
it  out  to  everybody's  satisfaction.  The  prize  uas  a  mug 
— a  large  silver  mug  and  its  donor  was  a  young  lady 
•who.  Mr.  Neally  thought,  was  the  very  preltiest  girl  lie 
•ever  saw. 

1'oor  Tom!  when  he  spoke  of  entering  the  hoys  all 
laughed,  but  when  the  day  arrived  there  he  was.  ?5ul  he 
had  laid  awake  all  night,  and  he  shivered  as  he  thought 
of  deep  green  water.  At  slack  water,  about  four  ill  the 
afternoon,  all  the  hold  was  down  along  the  shon — llie 
babies,  the  g'irls,  the  nurse  maids,  and  the  red-laced  bath- 
in"/  master.  Soon  (lie  racers  appeared,  suam  to  the 
starting  point,  and  at  llie  word  "  Go !"  struck  out  tojeih 
er.  Bui  Tom  did  not  even  undress;  he  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  Ins  shock.  lie  was  sitting  in  llie  slern  of  a 
ro'.\  boat,  with  his  shoes  and  stockings  on  the  thwart,  he- 
side  him,  for  the  boat,  was  leaky.  ( iraduall  y,  however,  he 
for  jot  his  fear,  and  shouted  advice  lo  the  four  contestants. 
At  the  end  of  llie  c|iiarter-mile  course  was  the  pretty  girl 
and  Mr.  Xeally.  Several  boats  kept  pace  with  the  swim- 
mers; they  were  all  in  one  even  Hue.  the  tallest,  perhaps 
slightly  in  the  lead.  To  encourage  them  the  pretty  girl 
held  up  the  prize,  the  shining  cup.  The  boys  were  with- 
in a  few  feet  now,  and  the  boats  were  grouped  together, 
when  the  cup  slipped  from  the  girl's  fingers,  and  giving 
a  bubbling  gasp  of  horror  as  il  sank,  down  it  went,  just 
as  the  first  swimmer  crossed  the  line.  The  pretty  girl 
>ereamed.  I  here  was  a  sudden  Splash,  and  overboard  went 
Tom  Levitt.  Every  one  was  paralyzed  by  his  disappear- 
ance. ]>own  below  Tom  could  just  .see  the  cup  sinking 
in  the  dark  abyss  before  him.  He  clutched  at  it  and 
missed  il.  Another  clutch,  and  he  had  it,  fourteen  feet 
beuealh  t  he  surface.  \Vhen  he  came  up  with  a  rush,  some 
one  caught  him  by  the  collar. 

"Keep  cool."  said  Mr.  Xeally.  "You're  all  right! 
How  did  you  fall  out?"  Mr.  Neally  had  taken  off  his 
coat,  and  looked  a  trille  pale. 

"  Leggo  <>'  me."  breathed  Tom.  ''Here's  your  old 
cup."  He  felt  as  if  a  load  was  lifted  from  him.  His 
courage  had  come  hack. 
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Oil    dear!'   said     Dick    Shelley."!    wish    the    football 
season    would  come  again  !" 

"Whal's  up  now.  Kichard .'"  I'ncle  George  always 
called  him  Kidiard,  but  witli  such  an  odd  twinkle  in  his 
eve  thai  the  name  sou nded.  somehow,  more  friendly  and 
familiar  than  its  shortened  form,  by  which  the  boy  was 
knoun  lo  nearly  every  one  in  town.  "  It's  getting  to  be 
about  lime  for  baseball,  isn't  il  '." 

"  Yes.  sir.  Hut  baseball's  too  tame  for  me.  I  like  a 
regular  good  rough  and  tumble.  I'm  going  lo  begin  to 
lei  mv  hair  jrou  long  pretty  soon.so's  to  be  all  ready  for 
practice. 

"  Well,  young  Samson."  laughed  his  uncle,  "I've  no 
doubt  you'll  oveilhrow  the  Philistines— 

"That  isn'1  their  name,"  interrupted  Dick.  "It's  llie 
•llopeville  High'  '  I  lijhslers,'  we  call  'em.  We  heal 
'em  last  fall,  .'ill  lo  Hi." 

"  What,  is  the  name  of  your  eleven?'' 

"  The  Trojans."  replied  Dick.      "1   play  left  guard." 

"I'reltv  important   place,  that,      (.'an  you  tackle  well?" 

"  I  juess  1  can!  ('an  I  get  through  me.  They  tried 
their  tlvin'  wedge  right  at  my  posilion  three  times  run- 
ninj  lasl  jame.  and  lost  four  yards;  so  they  had  to  give 
up  llie  hall." 

"If  I  were  you,"  said  I'ncle  (ieorge.  gravely,  hut  wilh 
that  kind  twinkle,  "I'd  play  that  position  for  all  it's 
worth,  every  day." 

"Why,  there  aren't  any  games  now — '  But  Uncle 
( ieorge  was  gone. 

Dick  puzzled  over  his  words  a  good  deal.  What  did 
he  mean;  The  idea  thai  bis  uncle  didn't  know  when 
football  was  "ill  season"  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
took  altogether  too  much  interest  in  the  boys'  sporls,  as 
well  as  their  studies,  nol  to  understand  their  favorite 
game  thoroughly.  There  was  a  rumor  that  he  Was  u 
famous  punier  at  Harvard  twenty  years  before. 

"Well."  said  Dick  lo  himself,  discontentedly.  "I  sup- 
pose   I    may's    well    get    that    old    Latin    lesson.       Why 
couldn't    lliev   stop  at   the   third   declension,  without   hav 
ing  t  wo  more  '." 

Me  can-led  n]i  in  a  chair,  ran  his  hands  through  his 
ciirlv  red  hair. and  began  in urniiiring.  ' 'Frnctns- -frnrfn* 
-  frni'tiii."  when  a  shout  was  heard  down  the  road.  He 
sprang'  to  the  window,  hook  in  hand,  and  saw  half  a 
dozen  boys  heading  for  bis  house,  with  lishing-poles  and 
baskets.  ]t  was  a  cloudy  afternoon  in  May — just  right 
for  perch  and  pumpkin-seed. 

Dick  scowled  at  his  Hark  ness,  then  closed  it  with  a 
hang,  and  was  about  to  spring'  for  his  hat,  when  Uncle 
(ieorje  put  his  head  in  at  Hie  door,  glanced  out  of  the 
uindow.aiid  remarking,  "  Flying  wedge!''  withdrew. 

Dick  stopped  as  if  he  had  heard  the  call  of  his  captain. 
His  uncle's  meaning  was  clear  enough  now.  The  boy 
drew  his  breath  quickly,  and  involuntarily  braced  him- 
self forward  as  the  merry  column  gathered  around  his 
window. 

"Dick!      Dick  Shelley  !      Come  out  o'  that !'' 

Dick  shook  his  head,  and  waved  llie  Latin  grammar. 

"Come  along.    We're  going  to  Spruce  Pond  lishing." 

"Can't — got  to  study!"  shouted  Dick,  bravely. 

"  We're  going  to  cook  'em,  and  have  a  camp!" 
The  left  guard   fell   staggered   for  a  moment,  but  shook 
'his    head    again,    and    turning   away    from    the    window, 
dropped  hard  into  his  chair,  holding  the  grammar  as  if 
it  were  a  football  and  lie  were  "down." 

The  boys  gave  one  war-whoop  of  commiseration,  and 
departed  for  Spruce  Pond. 

Dick  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Hard  fight,  my  boy?  You  stood  your  ground  brave- 
ly, without  losing  a  yard.  The  captain  saw  it,  Richard.'1 
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ON    THE    .STROKE    OK    THIRTEEN. 

BY  DAVID    KEH. 

'  as^eeP  at  JOUI'  lK)st>  ,V°U  rascal!  Here's 
pretty  doings  in  bis  Majesty's  service,  and  no 
mistake!  So  I've  caught  yei-  at.  lust,  have  I;"  was  the 
harsh  remark  of  the  corporal. 

"I  wasn't  asleep,  corporal— I  wasn't,  upon  my  word! 
I  was  only  jist  restin'  a  minute  on  my  gun  like."  Dick 
protested  vehemently. 

"Oh  yes,  that's  just  it— only  restin'  a  bit;  o'  course 
you  wasn't  sleepiif  —  not  a  bit  of  it!"  replied  the  corporal, 
in  a  tone  of  brutal  mockery.  "Keep  that  for  the  court 
martial  when  you're  tried,  my  line  fellow;  it  won't  go 
down  with  me.'  Bring  him  along,  boys;  we'll  soon  see 
if  silch  goings-on  as  them's  to  be  allowed  in  our  regi- 
ment, !  ' 

And  poor  Dick  Selby,  private  soldier  in  the th  Foot, 

was  marched  away  under  arrest,  to  be  tried  by  court 
martial  on  the  charge  of  being  found  sleeping  while  on 
duty. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing  for  any  soldier  to  be  charged 
with  such  an  offence  in  the  days  of  King  William  III.  ; 
for  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  the  discipline  of  the 
English  army  had  been  falling  lower  and  lower  for  some 
time  past,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  all  British  offi- 
cers were  doubly  severe  just  then  upon  any  neglect  of 
duty  or  breach  of  rule.  So  if  this  charge  were  proved 
against  him,  this  poor  lad  (who  was  still  hardly  more 
than  a  boy)  had  nothing  to  expect  but  a  dishonorable 
death. 

The  court  martial  was  held,  and  Dick  Selby  was  called 
before  it.  But,  everything  was  against  the  poor  young 
fellow  from  the  very  first;  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
officers  who  were  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him  were  stiff 
and  hard-headed  veterans  of  the  old  school,  who  would 
far  rather  have  condemned  ten  innocent  men  than  have 
run  the  risk  of  letting  one  guilty  man  escape. 

The  malicious  corporal  (who  had  a  private  grudge  of 
his  own  against  poor  Dick,  and  was  mean  and  cruel 
enough  to  catch  eagerly  at  this  chance  of  taking  his  re- 
venge) cunningly  contrived  to  give  his  evidence  in  such 
a  way  that,  while  he  appeared  to  be  doing  his  best  to 
spare  the  prisoner,  he  really  made  the  case  against  Selby 
blacker  and  blacker  with  every  word  that  he  said.  His 
testimony,  too,  was  fully  confirmed  by  that  of  the  four 
men  who  had  been  with  him— stolid,  heavy-willed  fel- 
lows, who  gave  the  evidence  which  was  to  cost  a  man  his 
life  without  a  sign  of  emotion  on  their  hard,  brown, 
wooden  faces. 

These  men  declared  that  Dick  Selby,  when  their  party 
came  up  to  relieve  him,  had  been  found  leaning  upon  his 
musket,  with  his  head  drooping  forward  as  if  asleep;  that 
when  the  corporal  spoke  to  him,  he  had  looked  up  with  a 
start,  like  a  man  suddenly  awakened;  and  that  he  had 
seemed  troubled  and  bewildered,  and  had  answered  very 
confusedly. 

At  every  word  of  this  evidence  the  faces  of  the  listen- 
ing officers  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the  corporal 
turned  away  his  head  to  hide  an  ugly  smile  of  cruel  sat- 
isfaction. 

Then  Dick  Selby  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  for 
himself;  but  so  utterly  unnerved  was  the  ill-fated  young- 
soldier  bv  this  near  prospect  of  a  shameful  death  that  it 
was  some  lime  before  lie  could  collect  himself  sufficiently 
to  falter  out: 

"I  wasn't  sleeping,  your  honors — I  wasn't,  indeed  !  I 
won't  deny  that  1  may  have  been  a  bit  drowsy,  for  I'd 
been  up  all  the  night  before  as  well;  but  I  must  have 
been  awake,  'cause  I  could  hear  as  plain  as  print,  just 
afore  the  corpYal  and  his  men  came  up.  the  stroke  o'  mid- 
night, from  Big  Tom  of  Westminster"  [the  great  clock], 
"and  I  noticed  it  special,  'cause  it  seemed  to  strike  so 


queer  like;  for,  instead  of  striking  twelve,  it  struck  tliir 
teeii .'" 

This  last  word  settled  the  whole  business  against  poor 
Dick;  for  his  judges,  one  and  all,  were  indignant  that  he 
should  have  dared  to  think  of  gulling  them  (as  they  said) 
with  such  a  gross  and  impudent  falsehood  as  this  tale  of 
his  having  actually  heard  a  clock  strike  thirteen.  All 
the  witnesses  who  were  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  prisoner's  conduct  had  always  been  good,  and  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  without  a  fault  ever  since  he  lirsl 
joined  the  regiment  some  months  before,  only  wasted 
their  breath;  Dick  Selby  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot! 

As  the  doomed  man  was  led  away  a  hand  was  snd 
denly  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  heard  the  cheery  voice 
of  Frank  Beechcroft,  the  junior  Captain  of  the  regiment, 
saying  to  him  kindly,  "Cheer  up,  my  brave  lad;  /  be- 
lieve you  innocent,  and,  with  Clod's  help,  I'll  try  to  save 
you  yet!" 

How  this  was  to  be  done  Selby  could  not  think,  and 
he  had  little  or  no  hope  that  anything  would  come  of  it. 
But  even  the  sound  of  those  few  kind  words,  and  the 
thought  that  in  the  very  midst  of  the  stern  and  pitiless 
judges  who  had  doomed  him  to  die  there  was  still  one 
man  who  could  feel  sorry  for  him  and  believe  him  inno- 
cent, was  some  comfort  to  him  in  that  hour  of  gloom  and 
despair. 

At  sunrise  poor  Dick  was  to  die.  anil  there  was  no  sleep 
for  him  that  night;  for  though  men  condemned  to  die 
will  often  sleep  their  soundest  on  the  eve  of  their  execu 
tion,  the  doomed  recruit's  troubled  thoughts  were  not  to 
be  thus  laid  at  rest,  and  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to 
bring  him  out  found  him  still  awake. 

"  Poor  mother!  who  will  take  care  of  her  noil'  .'"'  mut- 
tered the  gallant  lad,  as  he  heard  the  measured  sound  of 
that  fatal  tramp  coming  nearer  and  nearer  and  nearer. 

But  when  the  innocent  victim  and  those  who  guarded 
him  reached  the  place  of  execution,  they  found  (here  not 
only  the  officer  who  was  in  command  of  the  firing-party, 
but  several  other  officers  as  well,  among  whom  was  grim 
old  Colonel  Allerton  himself.  The  moment  the  Colonel 
caught  sight  of  Dick  Selby  he  stepped  forward,  and  said, 
as  stiff  as  ever,  but  with  an  earnestness  which  there  was 
no  mistaking: 

"Private  Selby,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to 
you  that  your  innocence  of  the  charge  made  against  you 
lias  been  satisfactorily  proved,  and  that  you  are  now  free 
from  arrest.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  should  have 
blamed  you  without  cause;  and — and — here's  a  couple  of 
guineas  for  you.'' 

This  wind-up  came  just  in  time  to  save  from  a  some- 
what lame  conclusion  the  worthy  Colonel's  apolog'y — an 
apology  which,  made  as  it  was  by  an  English  Colonel  of 
1698  to  a  recruit  in  his  own  regiment,  was  in  those  days  a 
thing  to  be  remembered. 

But  Dick  Selby  scarcely  heard  what  he  said.  After 
the  long  strain  of  the  past  night,  this  sudden  passage 
from  death  back  to  life  was  more  than  the  poor  lad's  over- 
tasked nerves  could  bear.  His  head  whirled,  and  he 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  but  for  the  supporting 
hand  of  brave  young'  Captain  Beechcroft. 

"Don't  be  upset,  my  good  fellow;  it's  all  right  now!" 
said  the  young  officer,  as  cheerily  as  ever.  "  I  have 
brought  back  with  me  the  keeper  of  the  clock-tower  at 
Westminster,  who  declares  positively  that  the  clock  did 
strike  thirteen  instead  of  twelve  tlivit  night;  and  his  mate 
has  said  the  very  same  thing.  So  your  innocence  is 
clearly  proved,  you  see.  and  God  be  thanked  for  it!" 

Such  was,  indeed,  the  case;  and  Dick  Selby  lived  to 
tell  to  his  grandchildren,  as  an  old  man  of  eighty-nine, 
how  he  had  once  been  saved  from  death  by  hearing  a 
church  clock  strike  thirteen. 
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OUI  NHW  FRENCH  COOK. 
"Jlv  litfl  batch  of  bread  was  a>  heavy  as  lead, 

Though  I  tried  my  best,  it  was  vain. 
If  this  batch  i-  bail,  I  shall  feel  quite  sad — 

Perhaps  that's  why  (in  French)  it's  called  PAIN." 

CAPTAIN'   GARTER'S 
MONKEY 

C ATTAIN      CAKTKK.    who 
lived  in  Wash  ingt  i  Hi,  \  >.('.. 
\\  lien    mi    luinl,  had    a    great 
l.iney      lor      line      fowls,    and 

.1 ng  his  colleeliun  pri/ed  a 

line  old  kin;:  eohhler.  (.In  his 
last  eniise  he  brought  home  a 
mischievous  young  inonKey, 
which  cave  him  so  much 
trouble  it  w  as  a  fjood  deal  like 
".•in  elephant  on  his  hands." 
<  ine  day.  hearing  a  terrible 
aqnaking  in  the  hennery,  the 
Captain  found  Jocko  with 
king  gobbler  under  his  arm, 
while  lie  was  deliberately 
pulling  out  the  poor  bird's  last 
tail  leather.  The  Captain 
resetted  the  turkey,  and  pun- 
ished tlie  monkey  severely, 
who  knew  very  well  why  be 
was  chastised.  The  next  day, 
again  hearing  a  commotion 
among  the  feat  beted  tribe.be 
w  ent  to  t  he  scene  of  action, 
and  there  sat  Jocko  with  the 
much  persecuted  gobbler  be- 
tween his  knees,  while  be  was 
tryin.ntupiit  the  feather.-  back, 
His  intentions  of  repairing 

the   miscllief  done    \\rli-   ^ooil. 

but  the  turkey  did  nut  ap- 
plcciatc  them. 


A  t  ri;iors  <;i-:<><;i;.\i'iii('.\i.  CHANGE. 

"  \\  '  "  V'  ''''""•  '"'.vs-"  •s:1'<1  '  "''  .'aek.  genially  ,  as  Tonmiie  and 
^  J  lidldi.e  poked  lip  n  heads  111  thiough  tin-  window  ot'bis 
cabin.  "  Haven't  seen  \e  in  s'  Ion;;  a  time  I'd  begun  to  think 
I  .t  i  isl  dreamed  y.an''al  they  hailn't  never  been  no  such  boys 
as  you  be.  What's  been  keepin'ye  away  .'  Been  oil  travcllin', 
eh.'  Well,  traveling's  good  business.  It'-  the  best  way  to  learn 
JDuraphy  lc\crsee.  5fo  go  to  a  place  and  y  e  see  it,  an'  then  o' 
eourse  ye  I, in m  ii  V  there,  and  if  any  one  asks  ye  where  it  is  ye 
can  tell  'em,  \v  liicb  ye  mightn't  it  ye  hadn't  never  went,  there 
an'knovveil  what  ye  was  lalkin'  about .  So  I  says  1 1  a  vellin' '.- 

M I  business.    What  p'ticular  feature  o'  t  he  slate  o'  nature  have 

\e  been  tonkin'  at  .'  The  White  Mountains,  eh  .'  Well,  well, 
well.  1  hain't  seed  the  While  Monn  I  ains  lor  goin'  on  thirl. v  years. 
Wonderful  I  hey  was, too, risiii' right  up  out  o' the  sea  like  they 
does,  with  sea-lions  an'  wally  russes  ruarin'iit  the  fool  of 'em  ! 
What's  that.'  They  don't  rise  np  out  o' the  sea  ?  Say . do  v on 
know  y  on'te  a-talkin'  I"  me  .'  ,1/c,  who  lias  si  tidied  jo^ra]diy  the 
vva\  lil^e  I  told  ye  from  I  ravellin' :  an'  w  ho  know  s  w  hat  facts  be 
docs  know  well?  Y<'  don't  want  to  ^it  too  funny  with  me. 
What!  White  Mountains  are  in  New  Hampshire  ?  Well,  who 
said  they  warn'tf  I  only  said  they  rose  up  out  o'  the  ,-ea  — 
that's  all  I  said.  I  never  said  they  warn'l  in  New  Hampshire, 
been/,  that  M  be  foolish,  been/,  they  be.  Havin'  been  there,  I 
know  Ain't  no  sea  nor  no  oceans  lappin'  the  coast  of  New 
Hampshire  for  mountains  to  rise  up  out  of?  .Sec.  here,  boys — 
don't  yon — don't  you  rasperate  (lid  Jack.  If  you  talk  that  way 
to  me 'bout  the  jogevajibical  formation  o'  this  country  I'll  have 
to  decide  on  one  o'  I  w  o  conclusions  If  you  say  them  White 
Mountains  don't  rise  up  out  o'thc  sea.  either  you 'ain't  never 
been  t  here.aml  so  don't  know.  01  New  Hampshire's  moved.  When 
I  were  in  New  Hampshire  she  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
1'aeitie  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  Bnftins  Bay,  on  the-  south  by- 
Lake  <  Intarier.  an' on  the  east  by — er — by— I  think  they  called 
it  the  Mcdilranean  Sea.  O' course  if  they've  gone  an' changed 
it  round  1  may  he  w  rong,  but  what's  the  use  o'  stndyin' jography 
if  they're  goin'  to  make  all  them  changes 'Ihout  Ict.tin'  people 
know?  It's  wicked.  We  spends  time  an' money  gettin' eddi- 
catcd,  an' then  they  n"  an' upset  il  all  niakin' changes."  And 
the  old  man  walked  away,  growling.  "First  thing  we  know," 
he  roared  back,  "  they'll  get  out  a  new 'rithmetic,  tellin'  us 'at 
twelve  -  times  - 'le\  en's  nine  hundred  and  sixty.  I  hate  this 
inonkeyin'  witll  :aets.  No  sea  for  the  White  Mountains  to  rise 
up  out  of,  after  nie  havin'  been  there!" 


A     DONKEY'S    MISTAKE 
AUNT    ETI1KL.   4<Ijm\-  ULUMM-I.-H-S!      HALF-WAY  'IU»ITNH  THE  I-.UIK  AM*  uvoii  AGAIN.       WHY,  IT  WOULDN'T 

I.\KI-     1  f)f     \NY    l,"M.;i;i:    TH    lii>    ALL     111!      U    \\     'ILIII.-MI." 

\VILLIli.    "On.    YKS  IT   \\oii.h!       Ir   I    <,i  r    H-\I.I-U\V     AMI    TCI;\    KACK,  Tur;  IHJ.NKKY  IIITI;KLI:S  HOMIC,  BUT  ir 

I     KE).I'    l)N,    11 K    THINKS    III,    IS    (.ul.Mi     A  \\    \  \     ALL    TII1C    'IIMI.,    AMI    JCST    TOKKs!" 
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CHAPTER    I. 


BY   CAPTAIN  CHARLES  A.  CUUTIS,  U.S.A. 

tachment   of   mounted   infantry  halted    and   gazed  after 
them  until  the  last.  Indian  disappeared  in  the  forest.     At 
AN  INDIAN   BABY  is  CAPTURED  AND  CHRISTENED.  an  orcier  f rom  the  Lieutenant  in  command  the  men  dis- 

T1HE  skirmish  over,  the  Navajos  fled  down  the  canon,      mounted  to  breathe  their  horses,  readjust  their  saddles, 
and  through  its  jagged  outlet  into  the  pine-covered     and  make  ready  to  return   up  the  canon  to  the  scene  of 
level  beyond.     Here,  separating  into  half  a  dozen  small      the  late  collision, 
parties,  they  disappeared  in  as  many  directions.     The  de-          They  wiped  their  steaming  broncos  with  wisps  of  dry 
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fern,  led  I'IHMII  about  toe  tufts  of  bunch  grass,and 
allowed  them  In  drink  spariniyh  from  tin-  crystal  In k 

Hov.  ei  ii  the  preci pitou        ills. 

••  \,,i  iniii-li  blood  shed  in  tins  bout,"  said  :i  sergeant, 

holding  liis  pip.  in  one  hand.  :iinl  waiting  for  tin-  match 
in  tli''  •  •  !  tier  I"  burst  into  llame. 

'•  NII."  atisu  ered  I  lie  private  addressed,  lossinir  a  liit  of 
hard  bread  ;ind  llir  remains  of  a  cup  of  water  in!"  the 
;  "  t 'lary  and  lloey  uerelht ly  men  hit. " 

'•  Were  Ilicy  badly    hurl 

"No;  01-  Lieutenant  hum-ail  would  not  be  resting  us 
here.  When  we  left.  Clary  was  looking  at  his  arm.  lie 
-.houted  thai  il  was  Onl3  a  ^cratch,  and  lloey's  hurt  was 
no  u  orsi 

"  liul   ('orporal  ( 'on way  lias  not  come  up." 

"His  horse  was  killed.  I  saw  him  standin<r  over  il 
when  i  looked  hack." 

"  Sergeaul   Hounds!"  called  the  Lieutenant  from    the 

right   Hank,  where  he  stood  hy  his  horse  a  little  aparl. 

"  Yes,  sir"  and  hastening  to  the  officer,  he  saluted 
and  stood  at  attention. 

"Stand  at  ease,  sergeant.  "Were  any  of  the  Indians 
hit  in  this  scrimmage,  do  you  think?" 

"  Lepowah,  the  chief,  was  struck  in  the  right  shoulder. 
We  saw  him  binding  a  piece  of  buckskin  over  the  wound. 
Another  seemed  to  have  an  arm  broken.  Those  women 
and  children  prevented  both  sides  from  making  a  good 
light,  sir." 

"I  wondered  at  the  Navajos  making  an  attack  with 
their  families  along.  There  seemed  to  be  as  many  wo- 
men as  men,  and  nearly  every  woman  had  a  baby- 
strapped  to  her  shoulders.  Some  of  the  men,  too,  had 
children  sitting  behind  them." 

"Doubtless  an  accidental  meeting,  sir.  Probably  a 
moving  party,  for  nearly  all  the  loose  ponies  were  packed. 
The  Hocks  and  herds,  no  doubt,  were  sent  by  the  short- 
cut, and  the  women  and  children  brought  this  way  for 
water." 

"Quite  likely,  sergeant.  Meeting  us  unexpectedly  and 
apparently  off  our  guard,  while  they  considerably  out- 
numbered us,  they  thought  to  achieve  an  easy  victory. 
The  chief  Lepowah  is  not  a  man  to  run  away  when  he 
has  half  a  chance,  as  we  have  reason  to  know." 

''True,  sir.  He  stood  up  like  a  white  man  in  that 
fight  in  the  Conejos  range,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
field  when  forced  to  retreat." 

"  He  is  a  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach  in 
his  tribe.  At  the  interview  with  the  Department  Com- 
mander and  chiefs,  held  two  weeks  ago  at  old  Fort  De- 
liauce,  he  appeared  with  his  left  arm  still  in  a  sling.  He 
never  would  have  left  us  in  this  way  if  the  women  and 
children  had  been  out  of  the  way." 

"  We  caught  sight  of  them  in  the  nick  of  time,  sir.  A 
few  moments  later  we  should  have  stood  a  good  chance 
of  losing  our  hair." 

"  Well,  we  can  hardly  claim  any  glory  out  of  this  en- 
counter. We  repelled  the  attack,  and  the  enemy  promptly 
ran  away  ;  but  beyond  a  scratch  or  two  there  is  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  I  suspect  wounds  are  equal,  but  we  have 
lost  a  horse." 

"The  horse  is  made  up  to  us,  sir.  One  of  their  loose 
ponies  was  cut.  out  of  the  band  a  little  distance  back  by 
Saltier.  I  think  it  can  be  picked  up  as  we  return." 

"  A  very  singular  experience,  certainly.  Order  the 
men  to  saddle.  We  must  'jet,  hack  to  the  main  road." 

The  detachment  taking  part  in  this  atl'air  of  the  canon 
numbered  thirty-one  men,  and  was  a  part  of  D  Company 
of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Wingate,  in  the 
Xavajo  country.  Several  companies  of  this  regiment 
had  been  mounted  by  order  of  the  government,  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  operations  against  the  Indians.  The 
party,  returning  from  escort  to  the  Rio  Grande,  had 
halted  at  the  spring  for  dinner.  A  hand  of  over  a  hun- 


dred   Xavajo    warriors    came    up    unexpectedly    and    at- 
tempted a  surprise,  which  had  been  successfully  repulsed. 

Tin;  soldiers  were  moving  up  the  canon  at  a  rapid 
walk,  and  were  Hearing  the  vicinity  of  the  spring,  when- 
the  Lieutenant  noticed  something  in  the  trail  resembling 
a  bundle  of  blankets.  As  the  detachment  slowed  up, 
gathering  in  an  irregular  circle  about  the  object,  the 
folds  of  llie  blanket  .stirred  as  if  a  live  animal  was  be- 
neath it. 

"  A  bundle  of  jerked  male,  and  a  c'yote  has  found  it," 
observed  Private  ItaH'erty,  throwing  his  right  leg  over 
I  he  pommel  of  his  saddle. 

''No,  no,  Tim,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  A  coyote  would 
have  sneaked  oil'  before  we  got  this  near." 

"( 'a n't  be  snakes!"  asked  Private  Evans. 
••  Nonsense!"  replied  the  Lieutenant.     "  Rafferty,  stay 
in   your  saddle.      Dismount,  Sergeant   Rounds,  and   see 
what   it  is." 

The  sergeant  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  passing  his 
reins  to  a  comrade,  stooped  over  the  bundle  and  drew 
aside  the  corner  of  a  blanket.  The  wail  of  an  infant  rose 
upon  the  air. 

"A  baby  !"  "A  kid  !"  "  A  small  redskin  !"  were  some 
of  the  expressions  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  surprised 
soldiers. 

The  sergeant  threw  the  enveloping  blanket  right  and 
left,  disclosing  a  wicker  case  or  basket,  such  as  Indian 
women  use  for  bearing  their  infants  upon  their  backs. 
The  wicker-work  had  been  crushed  in  the  fall  from  the 
back  of  a  mounted  woman,  and  the  baby,  striking  the 
earth  with  his  face  downward,  was  nearly  smothered. 

With  a  pocket-knife  the  sergeant  cut  away  the  fasten- 
ings of  osier  net- work,  and  lifted  into  view  a  plump 
copper-colored  boy  baby,  whose  eyes  and  forehead  were 
besmeared  with  blood. 

"  The  poor  little  fellow  !"  said  the  officer,  dropping  out 
of  the  saddle,  followed  by  most  of  the  men.  "  Is  he  fatal- 
ly wounded,  sergeant?" 

Sergeant  Rounds  had  seated  himself  on  the  ground  and 
taken  the-  naked  child  across  his  lap.  With  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  under  the  back  of  its  head  he  raised  the 
clotted  locks  with  his  right,  looking  earnestly  and  care- 
fully at  an  ugly  wound  ploughed  along  the  edge  of  the 
hair. 

"I  don't  think  the  kid  will  die  this  time,  sir,"  replied 
Rounds.  "He's  badly  hurt  for  a  little  one,  though. 
Here,  Rafferty,  pour  a  bit  of  water  from  your  canteen 
upon  my  handkerchief." 

Rafferty  dropped  upon  his  knees  beside  the  sergeant, 
and  aided  in  revealing  the  wound  from  the  matted  hair. 
The  Lieutenant  came  nearer,  and  stooping  beside  the  two 
soldiers,  carefully  examined  the  wound  of  the  crying  and 
suffering  infant. 

'No,"  he  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  examination; 
"  if  a  stitch  or  two  is  taken  in  his  scalp  the  wound  will 
heal,  I  think,  without  leaving  much  of  a  scar.  Wrap 
him  up  again,  sergeant,  and  when  we  reach  the  spring  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done." 

The  baby  was  again  wrapped  in  the  Navajo -blanket, 
was  passed  into  the  arms  of  Private  Rafferty,  while  the 
sergeant  got  into  his  saddle.  Two  other  stalwart  and 
soft-hearted  sons  of  Mars  stood  on  each  side  of  the  horse, 
smoothing  the  folds  and  tucking  in  the  ends  of  the  wraps 
after  the  wailing  sufferer  had  been  passed  up.  Then  all 
mounted  and  quickly  galloped  to  the  spring.  There  the 
Lieutenant  produced  from  his  campaign  kit  a  miniature 
case  of  surgical  instruments;  Rafferty,  lighting  a  fire,  sus- 
pended a  canteen  over  it  until  the  water  was  of  the  right 
temperature,  and  presently  the  ugly  wound  was  dressed 
and  closed,  and  the  baby  made  as  comfortable  as  a  baby 
can  be  without  its  mother. 

Meanwhile  the  flesh  wounds  of  Clary  and  Hoev  were 
also  dressed,  the  stray  Indian  pony  picked  up,  and  the 
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saddle  and  bridle  of  the  dead  bronco  transferred  to  it. 
The  camp  kit  was  repacked,  and  the  detachment  resumed 
its  march. 

Canned  milk  from  tlie  officers'  supplies  and  the  excel- 
lent care  of  Corporal  Conway,  who  had  elected  himself 
nurse,  brought  the  buby  comfortably  through  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning,  a  few  hours  after  daylight,  the  de- 
tachment reached  a  small  Mexican  hamlet,  and  drew  up 
before  the  house  of  the  priest. 

As  the  men  halted,  Corporal  Conway  approached  the 
Lieutenant,  holding  his  sleeping  charge  against  his  shoul- 
der. "  I  suppose  it  '11  be  no  use,  sir,  to  take  the  little  kid 
to  the  fort.'" 

"I've  been  thinking  of  that,  corporal,"  replied  the  offi- 
cer. "  We  are  a  garrison  of  men,  with-  no  facilities  for 
bringing  up  an  infant." 

"If  it  was  a  pup,  now,  or  even  a  young  monkey,  it  could 
find  plenty  of  good  nurses,  sir;  but  I'm  afraid  a  baby 
would  get  rough  handling  from  the  likes  of  us.  We  are 
not  much  used  to  dry-nursing." 

"Perhaps  the  padre  will  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty," 
observed  the  Lieutenant.  Then  directing  the  command 
to  dismount,  he  advanced  to  the  doorway,  where  stood  a 
young  priest  in  the  midst  of  his  household. 

In  a  few  words  the  officer  related  the  incidents  of  his 
encounter  with  the  Indians  the  day  before  and  the  find- 
ing of  the  child.  When  he  ended,  a.  motherly  Mexican 
woman  extended  her  arms  and  tenderly  relieved  the  sol- 
dier of  his  bundle,  sitting  down  upon  the  threshold  and 
placing  it  across  her  lap. 

Lifting  the  folds  of  the  blanket,  she  disclosed  to  herself 
and  the  half-dozen  villagers  around  her  the  wounded 
forehead  of  the  little  Navajo. 

"El  pobrecito!"  "El  Indito  querido!"  "El  Navajocito 
chiqui-tit-tit-to!" — Mexican  baby-talk  for  "  Poor  little 
thing!"  "The  dear  little  Indian!"  "  The  tiny-iuy-iny  little 
Navajo!" — fell  from  the  lips  of  the  tender-hearted  women, 
and  so  many  pitying  caresses  were  pressed  upon  the 
baby's  lips  and  cheeks  that  he  opened  wide  his  black  eyes 
and  set  up  a  vigorous  whoop. 

Meanwhile  an  elderly  woman  had  been  examining  the 
beautiful  Navajo  blankets  which  enwrapped  the  child. 
She  called  the  attention  of  her  friends  to  the  fine  texture 
and  to  the  intricate  figures  of  the  colored  designs  deftly 
and  patiently  woven.  Presently  she  exclaimed: 

"Lepowah!  Lepowah !  It  is  the  child  of  the  fierce 
Lepowah  !" 

The  Lieutenant  and  priest  approached  the  group  in  the 
doorway  and  asked  an  explanation. 

"Lepowah,  Sefior  Teniente,"  answered  the  woman, 
"  means  long  knife  or  sword.  In  a  corner  of  each  of 
these  blankets  is  embroidered  the  figure  of  a  long 
knife." 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  officer,  after  an  examination; 
"bat  it  may  be  only  the  sign  or  emblem  of  his  band, 
which  any  member  may  use."  Then  putting  his  hand 
on  the  baby's  head,  he  added:  "Well,  little  one,  you  are 
a  handsome  youngster,  and  if  you  are  the  son  of  Lepo- 
wah you  belong  to  the  Navajo  nobility.  There  is  no 
braver  chief  than  Lepowah." 

''I  do  not  believe  the  child  is  the  son  of  that  chief," 
said  the  priest.  "Lepowah  would  never  have  abandoned 
him  in  the  way  you  have  described." 

The  priest  conducted  the  Lieutenant  into  the  house, 
where  arrangements  were  shortly  made  for  leaving  the 
child  in  the  padre's  care. 

"  I  must  baptize  the  babe  without  delay,  and  give  him 
a  Christian  name,"  said  Father  Velasquez.  "  Shall  I  se- 
lect a  name,  or  will  you?" 

"Let  my  men  name  him,"  replied  the  officer,  and  go- 
ing to  the  door,  he  said:  "  Sergeant  Rounds,  Father  Ve- 
lasquez is  going  to  make  the  Navajo  child  a  member  of 
his  household.  He  is  to  be  baptized  at  once.  I  wish 


the  men  to  name  him.  Consult  together,  and  report 
your  selection  to  me." 

The  men  gathered  about  the  sergeant,  and  after  a  short 
and  animated  discussion,  fell  apart  and  approached  their 
officer. 

"  If  the  Lieutenant  pleases,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  we  pro- 
pose the  name  of  Philip  Sheridan  Wingate.  The  first 
two  names  for  the  gallant  young  General  of  the  Potomac 
army,  and  the  last  for  the  fort  where  we  are  sta- 
tioned." 

"All  right,  men,  that  shall  be  his  name."  Then  writ- 
ing the  names  upon  a  leaf  torn  from  his  note-book,  he 
handed  it  to  the  priest.  The  padre  scanned  the  paper 
for  a  moment,  and  pronouncing  the  vowels  and  conso- 
nants after  the  Spanish  manner,  said, 

"  Feeleep  Chaireedarn  Vingarty." 

"Here,  father,  let  me  write  the  name  again — write  it 
so  that  by  Spanish  rule  you  can  pronounce  it  better." 

Duncan  then  wrote  on  a  line  below  the  names  as  first 
written,  "  Filip  Cheriden  Juinget,"  and  the  next  attempt 
of  Father  Velasquez  to  pronounce  it  sounded  better  to 
American  ears. 

"  Will  you  and  the  soldiers  accompany  me  to  the 
church  as  witnesses  to  the  baptism?"  asked  the  priest. 

"  With  pleasure,  father,"  answered  the  Lieutenant. 
"  Corporal  Conway,  you  will  bear  Philip  Sheridan  to  the 
church  and  present  him  at  the  font." 

A  few  moments  later  the  men  stood  in  line  before  the 
altar  of  the  little  church,  sons  of  many  creeds  and  no 
creeds,  while  this  child  of  American  paganism  was  signed 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  name  of  the  Trin- 
ity. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the  men  being  in  funds 
after  a  recent  pay-day,  a  purse  of  fifty  dollars  was  made 
up  for  their  "godson,"  as  he  was  thereafter  called  when 
referred  to  by  them.  The  money  was  to  purchase  cloth- 
ing suitable  for  a  Christian  baby. 

"I  wonder  if  we  shall  know  the  little  fellow  if  we 
meet  him  a  few  years  from  now?"  asked  Sergeant  Round*. 

"  He  stands  a  foine  chance  of  bearin'  a  scar  on  the  top 
of  his  forehead,"  said  Tom  Clary. 

"  But  it  won't  show  if  he  bangs  his  hair,"  observed 
George  Hoey. 

"He  has  a  curious  mark  under  his  left  thigh,  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  bend  of  the  knee,"  said  Corporal 
Conway. 

"  Ah,  carpril  dear,  and  how  did  ye  foind  out?"  asked 
Clary. 

"How  would  any  nurse  find  out,  ye  ignoramus? 
Didn't  I  give  the  kid  a  bath  at  the  spring,  and  he  no 
more  clothes  than  a  bronze  Cupid?  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  it." 

"  Father,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  in  Spanish,  "  have  the 
godson  brought  into  your  sitting-room.  I  want  to  look 
for  a  mark  upon  him  by  which  he  may  be  identified 
should  it  be  necessary  at  some  future  time." 

The  baby  was  brought  in,  and  examination  showed  a 
healthy  star-shaped  figure,  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
under  the  left  thigh,  due  to  unnatural  development  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  so  dilated  that  it  stood  in  relief  to 
the  surrounding  flesh.  The  officer  made  a  drawing  and 
description  of  the  mark  and  its  location  in  his  note- 
book. 

Taking  leave  of  the  priest  and  godson,  the  detachment 
resumed  its  march,  arriving  the  next  day  at  Fort  Win- 
gate,  where  the  Lieutenant  reported  his  collision  with 
Lepowah 's  band,  and  learned  that  the  chief  had  deserted 
his  old  haunts  near  the  Mesa  de  Lobos  and  taken  hi* 
people  with  all  movable  property  in  the  direction  of 
Zuiii.  He  had  sent  a  defiant  message  byaMoqui  Indian 
that  he  would  never  surrender,  but  would  harass  the 
white  man  wherever  opportunity  offered. 
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YOUNGSTERS     \T    '1'IIK    STATK    FAIL'. 

r.  .-•  mt\  fairs  in  America  have  for  more 

,  ,  .  ...  iblisbed  Lust  itutions. 

The  men  and  women  and  children  who  live  in  great  and 
crowded  cities  like  New  1  i:  I'oston  and 

1'iiiladi'lpliia,  do  not  know  much  al t  these  events,  and 

in  their  crowded  lives  of  work  and  play  they  lake  lint  a 
l>.issin'j-,  ifanv.  note  of  them.  I'.ut.  in  the  country  it.  is 

,  pi  ,i  The\  are  held  when  the  harvest  time  is 

p:ist  and  the  crop*  ha\e  been  'jalhcred.  'I'he  writer  at- 
t.'iuled  the  fair  this  year  at.  Syracuse,  and  he  is  sure  that 
the  children's  <la\  was  tin-  hest  and  most  interesting  of 
tin-  v 

The  added  intevesl  uas  no  doubt   due  to  the  increased 

animation    of    ihe    scene   and   to  the   merriment,  of  their 

liter       Small  crowds  at    such   a   place  and  grave  and 

serious    faces  del  racl    from  any    kind    of   success,  without 

talcing  into  a >nnl  al  all  the  ticket-seller's  reckoning. 

\Ye  must  he  ga\  to  have  any  fun  in  this  world,  and 
the  fun  of  country  youngsters  turned  loose  at  a  fair  is 
more  catching  than  the  measles.  Besides  the  children 
themselves,  the  things  exhibited  at  such  fairs  specially 
for  children  are  of  great  interest  to  all.  Who  would  care 
•  go  to  a  fair  where  the  pony  did  not  show  his  paces? 
Who.  having  gone  to  a  fair,  would  miss  the  ring  in  which 
the  young  gentlemen  compete  with  one  another  in  the 
great  art  of  riding?  There  must  be  few  indeed,  for  these 
rings  beyond  all  others  attract  and  bold  the  multitude. 
The  pony  is  one  of  the  cutest  beasts  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, while  pony  with  boy  or  girl  rider  or  driver  is  a  sight 
always  worth  seeing,  whether  in  the  tan-bark-covered 
circle  of  the  show  ring  or  in  a  city  street  or  on  a  coun- 
try road.  The  combination  is  always  sure  of  attention — 
sure  of  more  attention  than  the  long-striding  trotter  har- 
nessed to  a  skeleton  wagon,  or  the  high-stepping'  hackney 
hitched  to  a  dog-cart. 

I  once  heard  a  great  lawyer,  a  man  who  had  made  a 
fortune,  besides  achieving  a  distinction  of  a  very  genuine 
sort  in  the  politics  of  his  country,  indulge  in  some  remi- 
niscent anecdotes.  When  he  was  telliug  these  stories  he 
was  a  Senator  in  Congress,  having  already  been  Govern- 
or of  his  State  and  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court.  He 
said  that  of  all  the  distinctions  that  had  ever  come  to  him 
the  one  that  thrilled  him  most  keenly  was  when  he  rode 
his  gray  pony  in  the  fair  ring,  taking  first  prize  with  the 
pony,  and  later  getting  the  blue  ribbon  for  his  own  horse- 


.    AT    THE    FAIR. 


COMICAL    TRICK    BEAK. 

manship.  Nothing  that  ever  came  to  him  in  after-life 
gave  half  the  delightful  exhilaration  of  these  boyish 
winnings.  This  really  is  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of 
fairs  with  the  youngsters,  and  the  secret  too,  in  some 
measure,  of  their  popularity  with  older  people.  The 
prize  pumpkins  and  squashes,  the  fat  pigs  and  the  woolly 
sheep,  are  of  great  importance,  but  the  owner  does  not 
look  upon  the  blue  ribbon  with  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  pride  which  his  son  or  daughter  feels  when  the  ban- 
tam cock  or  pullet  has  kept  the  judge's  eye  and  won  the 
highest  award.  In  whatever  way  the  country  fairs  are 
looked  at,  the  youngsters  seem  to  get  from  them  more 
fun,  and  at  the  same  time  more  profit,  than  any  other 
bodies.  Young  folks  don't  know  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  they 
will  most  of  them  know  after  a  while  that  the  coun- 
try fairs  are  not  the  only  places  in  the  world  where 
they  have  the  best  of  it. 

In  the  fair  rings  where  children  are  interested  as  own- 
ers or  participants  the  judges  have  to  exercise  a  care  and 
a  patience  in  coming  to  decisions  which  are  not  always 
necessary  in  other  contests.  Usually  in  a  ring  of  trot- 
ters, for  instance,  there  is  one  horse  so  manifestly  superior 
to  all  the  rest  that  the  judge  has  a  very  easy  time  in  pick- 
ing the  winner.  But  with  ponies  it  is  far  different,  as 
there  are  many  more  things  to  take  into 
consideration.  Take  two  ponies.  Let 
their  conformation  and  action  be  equal 
in  excellence,  then  the  smaller  of  the  two 
will  win  if  the  judge  know  his  business. 
In  the  picture  taken  for  this  paper  at  the 
State  Fair  note  the  position  of  Mr.  Swan, 
the  judge  of  the  Shetland  ponies.  No  Ad- 
jutant on  parade  everstood  more  at  atten- 
tion than  he  does  in  the  picture.  The 
position  is  the  result  of  the  close  work- 
ings of  his  mind  as  he  looks  over  the  lit- 
tle fellows  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
judge.  Note  also  Mr.  Moultoii's  expres- 
sion of  supreme  content  when  he  has  fin- 
ished his  work  and  has  awarded  the 
prizes  in  the  ring  for  pony  -  riding  by 
boys.  One  has  his  work  to  do,  and  has 
girded  himself  tip  to  a  high  tension;  the 
other  has  finished,  and  is  relaxed  by 
contentment.  The  writer  has  been  in- 
formed by  judges  at  fairs  that  among  ex- 
hibitors the  boys  and  girls  are  far  bet- 
ter mannered  than  their  elders,  and  that 
thev  never  indulge  in  had  language  and 
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angry  speech  when  a 
judge  thinks  that  anoth- 
er exhibitor  is  better  en- 
titled to -an  award.  That 
defeat  is  not  taken  kind- 
ly is  one  of  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  fairs,  and  the 
fact  that  the  youngsters 
show  a  better  self-re- 
straint is  full  of  promise 
for  a  future  in  which 
all  grown  men  and  wo- 
men really  will  be  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  their 
deportment. 

But  the  very  great  ma- 
jority of  the  children 
who  go  to  fairs  are  not 
exhibitors.  They  are 
merely  spectators,  visi- 
tors. For  these,  to  be 
sure,  the  contests  in 
which  boys  and  girls 
are  exhibitors  are  the 


MR.  SWAN    JUDGING    THE    SHETLAND    PONIES. 


most     interesting.      At    Syra-     picture,  donkey-riding  was  more  nearly  like  real  horse- 


cuse,  when  the  ponies  were  in  the  ring,  the   interest  on     back  exercise  than  it  is  in  Central  Park,  for  the  boys  and 
the  part    of    the  boy  spectators  was  so  great,  and  they     girls   rode  by  themselves,  and  without  an  attendant  f 


crowded    over    the    fence    and    surrounded    the    ponies 
in  such   numbers,  that  Mr.  Swan    had    to  ask    them   to 


each  donkey.    To  be  led  along,  and  at  the  same  time  held 
in  the  saddle  by  a  careful  attendant,  must  most  serionsh 


go  outside.     This  happened  not  once  but  several  times;     detract  even  from  the  make-believe  fun  of  riding. 


but  it  did  no  harm,  as  all,  boys  and  officials,  were  good- 
natured  about  it.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
at  the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse  there  was  precious  little 
fussiness  or  ill-nature  to  be  seen.  The  holiday  manner 


But  there  was  nothing  to  detract  from  the  comicality 
of  the  bear  that  climbed  a  pole,  and  danced,  and  did  other 
strange  things  in  his  own  clumsy  way.  It  is  said  to  be 
cruel  and  inhuman  to  keep  bears  in  captivity.  This 


and  the  holiday  humor  predominated  everywhere,  and     maybe  so,  and  doubtless  is  so  in  most  instances,  but  the 
was  powerful  to  counteract  the  influences  of  a  hot  sun      big  black  fellow  that  was  on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair 


and  a  murky  atmosphere. 

Children  who  live  in  cities  are  better  acquainted 
with  donkeys  than  youngsters  in  the  country.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  pleased  surprise  that  I  saw  at  Syracuse 


seemed  as  happy  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  bears  to  be.  He 
really  laughed  at  his  own  comicality  and  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  a  fellow  of  his  ungainliness  attempting  to  be 
agile  and  graceful.  Animals  certainly  must  have  a 


donkey- riding  was  as  popular  a  pastime  on  the  fair-  sense  of  humor.  This  is  marked  in  dogs  and  in  ele- 
grounds  as  it  is  in  Central  Park.  Why  a  boy  or  girl  phants,  and  I  have  known  horses  with  a  large  appre- 
mountecl  on  a  lazy  and  slowly  plodding  donkey  should  elation  of  fun.  Bears  also  have  this  sense  of  humor, 
seem  so  supremely  happy  almost  passes  my  elderly  com-  but  they  seem  to  laugh  at  themselves,  at  their  own  queer 
prehension.  I  fancy  it  is  for  the  reason  that  a  donkey  antics,  rather  than  at  what  happens  to  others.  Very  many 

of  the  children  who  saw  the  bear  at  the  State  Fair  must 
have  carried  away  an  idea  similar  to  this;  though,  doubt- 
less, the  majority  marvelled  more  at  the  splendid  courage 


seems  something  like  a  horse,  and  yet  manifestly  is  not 
intended  to  ride.  Riding  it  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  make- 
believe,  like  a  game  with  dolls — a  doll's  wedding  or  a  doll's 


evening  party.     But  at  Syracuse,  as  will  be  seen  by  the     of  the  man  who  managed  the  bear  with  a  weapon  not 

more  formidable  than  an  umbrella,  for,  to  the  youthful 
mind,  the  bear  is  the  most  ferocious  of  wild  beasts,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger. 

In  the  domestic  and  industrial  sections  of  agricultural 
fairs  there  are  always  special  chances  for  the  work  of 
young  people,  and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  t\\ey  come 
out  very  strong  in  these  competitions.  They  exhibit  em- 
broideries, mats,  tidies,  and  other  needle-work, which,  when 
it  is  examined  by  the  judges,  is  looked  at  with  reference 
both  to  the  age  and  skill  of  the  producer.  It  comes  about, 
therefore,  that  the  work  of  a  girl  of  ten  may  not  be  as  skil- 
ful as  that  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  yet  it  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  more  meritorious.  This  is  so  obviously  just  that 
it  leads  to  no  misunderstandings.  So,  also,  are  chances 
given  to  young  people  to  exhibit  their  triumphs  in  horti- 
culture. And  in  chicken-raising  the  youngsters  come  to 
the  front  so  prominently  that  there  are  no  special  classes 
for  them.  Indeed,  there  need  not  be,  for  fowl-rearing  is 
work  that  is  specially  fitted  for  young  people.  It  is  easy 
to  do,  and  yet  it  requires  the  closest  and  most  careful  at- 
tention. The  most  successful  bantam-raiser  in  New 
York  is  a  mere  lad  who  went  into  the  thing  for  amuse 
ment,  but  is  now  in  it  as  a  business.  He  exhibits,  with 
rare  good  fortune,  at  all  the  chief  fairs  in  the  country, 
Hit.  MOUI.TON  AND  THE  PONY  RIDERS  and  showed  with  his  usual  success  at  Syracuse. 
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l;y     KITH    McKNT.n     STDABT. 
i    HAPTEK     X  T  I. 


•lolnl     Pondered 

over  the  subject,  the 
more  cini\  inced  lie  be- 
came thai  nahelte's  life 
lield  a  curt-fill]  v  guarded 
secret.  Those  \vlio  lovt-tl 
In-r  hcsl  li:nl  krpt.  it,  sa- 
credly. Would  it  be 
wise  for  her  welfare  or 
happiness  to  oppose  his 
judgment  to  theirs,  and 
to  advise  her  to  seek  an 
explanation '  Would  it. 
not  be  belter,  seeing  that 

in  evervtliinirelselhcy  liad  shown  their  devotion,  to  assume 

tbat  thev  bad  acted   with  att'ect  ionale  wisdom  in  this,  and 

t,,  accept    the    situation    without   question  .'      Rut.  on    the 

r  band,  was  il  possible  for  a  proud  and  sensitive  girl 

:    contentedly  in  a  doubtful  position,  not   knowing 

lier  own  parentage  even,  when,  by  prompt  effort,  it  might 

1,,.  possible  to  discover  the  truth.' 

His  position  as  adviser  was  a  hard  one.  It  would  have 
bi  en  ditlicult  even  if  he  had  hud  only  a  casual  interest  in 
ite;  but  her  happiness  meant  much  to  him,  and  he 
le.uvd  the  effect  of  some  possible  painful  discovery  upon 
herself.  Tliis  was  why  his  answer  to  her  letter  advised 
her-  verv  much  against  bis  own  inclination,  for  he  lonired 
to  know  the  truth-  to  trust  her  happiness  to  those  who 
had  loved  her  rather  than  risk  it  by  opposing  them.  He 
dared  not  advise  otherwise,  and  yet  in  his  heart  he  almost 
hoped  she  would  take  the  other  course.  There  was  in- 
formation within  reach.  Clarisse  could  give  it  if  she 
would.  Perhaps  she  could  explain  Noute's  incoherent 
and  mysterious  recitals,  which  undoubtedly  hinted  a  true 
story. 

Babette  received  John's  letter  just  as  she  and  Mrs. 
Mclionald  were  preparing  to  return  to  the  city.  And  so 
it  was  not  answered;  and  John  did  not  know,  until  he 
saw  her  again,  that  his  advice  had  only  given  her  pain. 

"I  am  not  seeking  for  happiness,"  she  said,  sadly,  as 
she  stood  beside  him  in  the  old  office;  "I  want  simply  to 
know  the  truth.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  must  act 
for  myself,  and  I  must  begin  with  an  honest  understand- 
ing of  my  position-  if  I  can." 

Finding  her  mind  fully  decided,  John  then  told  her  all 
he  knew.  But  she  had  already  resolved  to  try  to  find  out 
some  clew  to  things  from  Nonte.  That  he  was  associated 
in  some  way  with  the  unknown  period  of  her  life  she  felt 
sure.  She  even  seemed  to  remember  him  upon  a  sea- 
shore with  strange  people.  He  had  brought  her  shells 
and  pebbles,  confirming  this  impression.  And  then  there 
was  the  mysterious  bundle  of  clothing.  Perhaps  if  he 
should  see  this  again,  it  would  help  him  to  recall  the 
past. 

Babette  had  not  told  Mrs.  McDonald  of  her  secret.  It 
was  too  sacred,  too  terrible  a  thing  to  confide  to  any  one 
beside  the  one  friend  who  had  shared  all  her  joys  and 
sorrows  since  her  childhood  all,  excepting  this,  which 
had.  until  now,  been  only  a  sleeping,  half-confessed  sor- 
row. As  soon  as  it  had  taken  shape  as  a  definite  trouble, 
she  had  told  him  all  about  it,  and  he  had  promised  to 
help  her. 

It  was  some  time  before  an  opportunity  came  to  speak 
with  Noute  without  fear  of  interruption.  She  wanted 
John  to  be  present,  so  that  he  could  carefully  note  every 
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word  and  help  her  to  draw  conclusions;  or,  perhaps,  he 
would  put  a  timely  question  to  the  simple-minded  fellow 
that  would  draw  ..nt  some  new  revelation. 

1 1  was  .Mrs.  McDonald's  habit  to  take  a  nap  in  the 
afternoons,  but  this  was  the  time  Clarisse  usually  pottered 
aboul  the  house,  setting  things  to  rights  by  a  touch  here 
and  there,  and  seeming  to  be  everywhere  at  once. 

It  took  a  little  maiKi-uvring  on  Babette's  part  to  enirage 
the  old  woman  ill  the  back  part  of  the  house,  pressing 
over  some  dresses  which  she  would  probably  never  wear, 
while  she  called  Noute  into  the  office  where  John  was 
already  waiting,  and  prepared  with  beating  heart  for  the 
cross  examination  whose  result  no  one  could  foretell. 

"  ( 'ome,  Nc.ut.e.  and  tell  me  where  you  got  this,"  she 
said.bv  way  of  introduction,  as  she  laid  the  little  bundle 
of  clothing  upon  the  table. 

Noute  sprang  to  his  feet  with  delight  at  sight  of  the 
familiar  parcel,  and  seizing  it,  threw  it  upon  the  bookcase. 
Then  he  slipped  out  of  the  d •.  and  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment, creeping  on  all-fours  and  looking  anxiously  about 
him  as  if  fearing  detection.  Then,  stealthily  climbing  up 
and  stealing  the  bundle,  he  hid  it  in  his  bosom  and  re- 
treated to  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  he  began  going 
th  rou",h  the  motions  of  shifting  sail  and  guiding  a  boat. 
Finally,  after  a  series  of  quick  movements,  he  ran  up  to 
liabelte.  laid  the  bundle  at  her  feet,  and  rolled  over  on 
the  floor  laughing. 

Xoiite's  words  came  slowly,  and  when  his  mind  moved 
with  rapidity  he  seemed  to  find  more  fluent  expression  in 
his  old  habit  of  gesticulation.  He  had  illustrated  his 
stealing  the  clothing-  from  the  rafters  in  Nick's  shed- 
room,  the  journey  across  the  water,  and,  finally,  his 
bringing  it  to  Babette. 

It  was  not  bad  acting  to  illustrate  a  story  already 
known,  but  how  little  il  told  of  the  one  they  were  seeking 
to  discover!  Even  when  Noute  was  induced  to  answer 
questions  his  words  were  often  misleading,  and  always 
inadequate. 

What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
this  list  of  items,  which  were  written  upon  John's  mem- 
orandum when  the  conference  was  over? 

"Clothes  found  'in  the  wood.' 
'  The  devil '  put  them  there. 
'  The  devil  '  was  a  woman. 

''  She  was  'old.' 

"She  was  '  ugly.' 

"She  was  'not  all  bad— some  good.' 

"She  made  '  Mamzelle  Bebee  some  tea.' 

"She  walked  'like  this'  (limping). 

"There  were  'one,  three,  five,  eight,  nine  little  devils 
by  the  water.' 

"One  was  sleeping  in  Mamzelle  Bebee's  bed,  and  he 
threw  her  out.' 

'The  devil  carried  Mamzelle  in  the  rain.' 

"  He  '  pushed  her  in  the  gate.' 

"  And  he  '  took  the  old  devil  back  home  in  the  boat.'" 

Such  was  the  hopeless  testimony. 

When  Noute  had  known  the  gypsy  woman,  names 
had  meant  nothing  to  him.  It  is  possible  that  when  he 
called  her  "the  old  devil"  he  meant  no  special  harm. 
His  language-teachers  had  been  principally  Uncle  Tom 
and  Clarisse,  to  whom  all  poor  and  miserable  creatures 
were  "poor  devils." 

Having  failed  to  get  any  satisfaction  from  Noute,  Ba- 
bette resolved  to  try  Clarisse.  She  was  determined  that 
the  old  woman  should  tell  what  she  knew,  but  how  to 
approach  her  was  the  question.  Babette  was  really  fond 
of  her  in  a  certain  way,  and  had  never  had  occasion  to 
doubt  her  affection  for  herself.  While  she  hesitated  as 
to  the  manner  of  her  appeal  fortune  favored  her. 

Clarisse  became  suddenly  ill,  a"nd  thought  herself  likely 
to  die.  Then,  "  that  her  soul  might  rest  in  peace,"  she 
told  Babette  the  whole  story  of  her  life  since  the  night 
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when  "an  old  woman,  who  looked  like  an  Italian,"  liad 
deserted  her  there,  a  little  sick  child,  wet  through  to  the 
skin  in  a  terrible  storm.  This  was  all  any  one  knew. 

If  Clarisse  repented  her  confession  as  soon  as  she  was 
well  again,  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  retract.  Her  word 
had  been  given  under  pressure  of  circumstances  that  es- 
tablished its  truth  beyond  a  doubt. 

Each  word  she  had  spoken  had  fallen  like  lead  upon 
the  heart  of  the  poor  lonely  girl  who  had  demanded  the 
whole  truth,  thinking  herself  prepared  to  know  the  worst. 
But  now  that  she  had  heard  it,  she  realized  that  it  was 
far  more  humiliating  than  anything  she  had  feared. 
Somehow  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  even  her  name 
might  not  be  hers — that  she  could  be  an  utter  alien, 
having  no  real  claim  of  relationship  upon  those  who  had 
given  her  all — that  the  period  of  her  life  of  which  her 
"aunt"  and  "uncle"  had  known  nothing  was  all  of  it 
up  to  the  hour  of  her  adoption. 

It  was  a  bitter  discovery,  and  yet  there  was  relief  in  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  made  clear  what  seemed  to  her  the  path  of 
duty. 

Whether  her  notions  were  strained  or  not — whether, 
stickling  for  the  letter  of  truth,  she  would  sacrifice  what, 
through  its  spirit,  was  truly  hers — there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  But  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  Clarisse's 
story,  she  knew  that  she  could  never  touch  a  penny  of 
the  money  left  to  "  Madame  Bondurante's  niece." 

John  was  never  so  proud  of  her  as  when  she  told  him 
of  her  resolution.  As  she  stood  before  him  clothed  in 
black  from  throat  to  toe,  and  unaffectedly  confided  to 
him  all  the  pitiful  story,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  a 
human  face  so  refined  and  beautiful. 

She  spoke  with  a  placid  composure  born  of  the  inten- 
sity of  her  feelings— told  him  of  her  decision  and  of  all 
her  modest  plans  for  the  future  which  she  was  resolved 
to  meet  bravely  as  a  penniless  orphan,  supporting-  herself 
by  teaching. 

John  keenly  felt  his  responsibility  as  her  adviser  at  this 
critical  moment.  He  knew  all  the  circumstances,  and 
was  much  troubled  in  his  own  mind  with  doubts.  While 
he  rejoiced  in  the  nobility  of  character  which  moved  her 
to  surrender  everything  to  a  principle,  he  questioned  her 
position  somewhat.  Madame  Bondurante  had  given  of 
her  own,  knowing  exactly  what  she  did.  Was  not  Bebee, 
in  declining  it,  tripping  on  a  mere  technicality?  Was 
she  not  robbing  herself  for  a  strained  idea  of  right?  He 
feared  that  she  was,  and  was  constrained  to  tell  her  so, 
even  though  while  he  spoke  he  felt  that  his  words  were 
vain. 

An  expression  of  deep  pain  passed  over  her  face  as  she 
answered  him:  "But  I  am  not  Madame  Bondurante's 
niece.  My  dear,  blessed  Tantine  was  only  my  benefac- 
tress— not  my  aunt." 

She  had  begun  bravely,  but  now  her  lip  quivered  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said:  "  It  is  better  that  I 
should  have  work  to  do.  It  will  keep  me  from  thinking. 
Besides,  I  want  to  work.  My  poor  Italian  father  and 
mother — 

These  were  hard  words  for  her  to  say,  and  her  voice 
trembled,  and  she  bit  her  lip.  For  only  a  moment  did 
her  emotion  master  her. 

"  My  poor  parents  were  working-people.  I  have  been 
proud— proud  of  my  family— of  my  blood— hating  unre- 
finement,  and  I  " — she  raised  her  head  like  a  queen  as  she 
went  on — "  I  am  proud  yet,  but  not  of  such  as  this.  Even 
if  prosperity  came  again — if  I  found  Clarisse's  story  all  a 
dream— I  would  take  my  happiness  humbly,  I  think;  but 
I  am  proud  of  something  within  me  which  tells  me  my 
own  people  were  honest.  Let  me  accept  my  true  life — 
the  life  that  comes  to  the  child  of  misfortune  and  pov- 
erty. You  have  taught  me  many  things — the  best  I  defi- 
nitely know.  But  for  you,  I  could  not  put  my  feelings 
now  into  words,  or  know  why  I  am  sure  I  am  right.  My 


beloved  foster-parents  gave  me  many  beautiful  standards 
of  thought  and  life,  and  I  shall  love  and  honor  them  till 
I  die;  but  this — this  instinct  of  independence  and  pride 
is  a  transmitted  gift.  If  my  poor  mother  deserted  me, 
she  sacrificed  herself  to  lay  me  in  a  softer  bed  than  hers. 
She  put  me  into  the  eager  arms  of  a  hungry-hearted 
mother  and  fled — out  into  the  rain  and  storm,  childless. 
She  was  a  martyr — a  saint.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed?" 

Bright  red  spots  had  mounted  her  cheeks  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, and  when  at  last  she  stopped,  John,  looking  at  her, 
felt  a  sob  rising  in  his  own  throat. 

Little  Bebee  —  sweet,  playful,  pretty,  amiable  Bebee  — 
had  never  shown  the  brave  spirit  that  was  in  her  as  she 
had  done  to-night.  She  looked  so  small,  so  young,  so 
beautiful.  There  was  something  regal  in  the  indomitable 
pride  with  which  she  took  her  lowly  position. 

In  John's  eyes  she  seemed  both  the  holy  things  she  had 
called  her  own  mother;  and  it  was  with  this  feeling,  and 
that  no  matter  what  should  come  to  her  he  would  love 
and  protect  her  always,  that  he  took  her  hand  and  raised 
it  reverently  to  his  lips. 

"  My  sweet,  brave  little  sister,"  were  the  only  words 
he  said.  He  had  called  her  "little  sister  "  playfully  on 
occasion  many  a  time  before,  but  never  with  the  same 
protecting  love,  the  same  intensity  of  feeling. 

Babette  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  best  to  assign  her 
reasons  for  the  position  she  had  taken. 

The  name  Marie  Bondurante  was  the  only  one  she 
knew.  It  had  been  lovingly  bestowed.  She  would  keep 
it,  and  make  no  explanations  to  any  one.  Not  even  to 
her  friend  Mrs.  McDonald  did  she  tell  the  pitiful  half- 
story  of  her  life.  It  was  enough  that  John  knew,  and 
that  he  respected  if  he  did  not  advise  the  course  upon 
which  she  had  decided. 

In  a  short  but  dignified  note  to  the  Bondurante  lawyer 
she  formally  relinquished  all  right  to  the  estate.  She 
gave  no  reason — asked  no  advice. 

The  old  lawyer  was  naturally  thunderstruck,  and  hast- 
ened to  see  her,  protesting  most  earnestly  against  what 
no  doubt  seemed  to  him  an  insane  act. 

"  Excuse  me,  mademoiselle,  but  it  is  unprecedented — 
it  is  insane,  if  you  will  allow  me.  And,  besides,  you  are 
not  of  age.  A  child  cannot  rob  herself.  The  laws  of 
Louisiana,  like  those  of  la  belle  France,  are  kind  to  the 
orphan  and  widow.  What  would  you  do — you  a  young, 
delicate  girl — a  flower  cf  the  conservatory — what  would 
become  of  you  alone,  penniless,  in  this  cruel  world?  Ah  ! 
Bah  !  It  cannot  be  done !" 

"  That,  monsieur,  is  the  question  that  comes  afterwards. 
I  do  what  seems  right  to  me,  and  then  deal  as  well  as  I 
can  with  results.  As  to  my  age,  in  ten  days  I  shall  be 
eighteen.  You  may  come  again  if  you  wish,  but  you 
will  find  me  unchanged." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  a  keen  scrutiny.  What 
manner  of  nineteenth-century  maiden  was  this  that  had 
crossed  his  crooked  old  path  ? 

She  was  surely  good  to  look  upon-  as  beautiful  a  maid 
as  the  brightest  dream  of  his  youth  ever  brought  before 
his  closed  eyes  in  sleep,  more  lovely  than  any  of  the 
daughters  of  the  notably  lovely  women  among  whom  he 
lived. 

He  scratched  his  old  head  nervously  as  he  went  out. 
He  felt  somewhat  as  a  naturalist  does  who  discovers  a 
new  specimen.  He  did  not  know  just  how  to  label  her. 

One  thing  was  certain,  however.  He  would  take  his 
time  about  making  it  known.  She  might  yet  come  to 
her  senses. 

He  went  again  to  see  her — not  once,  but  several  times. 
He  consulted  her  friends.  Mrs.  McDonald  truly  said  she 
knew  nothing  of  her  reasons.  John  was  quite  sure  she 
was  fully  persuaded  in  her  own  mind.  Both  were  en- 
tirely satisfied  of  her  sanity. 

The  old  lawyer's  last  visit  of  protest  was  as  unsatisfac- 
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tory  as  the  first.  She  assured  him  quietly  (hat  she  had 
not  taken  her  position  thoughtlessly.  She  knew  it  meant 
poverty,  homelessness,  work. 

Indeed,  she  was  quite  decided  just  what,  work  she  would 
seek,  and  perhaps,  since  ho  was  so  kind,  he  would  help 
her  to  lind  a  position  to  teach 

llf  finally  saw  that  further  argument  was  useless;  hut 
in  his  musty  office  he  pondered  much  upon  the  beautiful 
girl  who,  from  his  point  of  view,  seemed  hent  on  her 
own  destruction. 

Mrs.  McDonald,  seeing1  that  John  did  not  oppose  her. 
said  little  on  the  subject,  though  she  used  all  her  powers 
of  fiei'suasion  to  urge  liabeite  to  spend  at  least  one  year 
with  her  in  her  country  home  before  setting  out  to  earn 
her  living. 

"I  have  no  girl,"  she  pleaded.  "Come  with  me.  dear, 
and  be  my  daughter 

This  was  a  great  temptation,  but.  having  decided  to 
face  the  new  life  squarely,  promptly,  unflinchingly,  she 


folt  that  this  would  be  some- 
what of  a  retreat.  She  was 
firm  in  her  determination  In 
teach.  Indeed,  her  peculiar 
education  fitted  her  exception 
ally  well  for  special  teaching. 
Although  her  pronunciation 
of  English  was  sometimes  de- 
lightfully Freiiehy,  her  know- 
ledge of  its  grammar  and  lit- 
erature was  thorough. 

The  old  lawyer,  finally  real- 
izing that  his  eloquence  was 
of  no  avail,  paid  her  one  more 
visit  this  time  a  visit  of  an- 
other sort.  He  declared  him- 
self one  minute  "vexed,  baf- 
fled, furious";  the  next, "ready 
to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
whole  affair";  and  then,  hav- 
ing spent  his  anger,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  kindliness  of 
tone  that  belied  his  words,  to 
tell  her  that  "since  she  was 
bent  on  suicide,  he  had  brought 
her  a  rope  to  hang  herself 
with." 

Such  was  the  old  French- 
man's way  of  designating  the 
ofl'er  of  a  position  which  he 
had  brought  her. 

He  had  not  yet  submitted 
her  name.  He  wished  to  be 
quite  sure  that  she  was  in 
earnest.  Yes,  he  understood 
that  her  mind  was  made  up 
only  lie  thought  best  to  see 
her  again.  He  had  a  friend, 
just  returned  with  his  fam- 
ily from  a  long  residence  in 
France  -charming  people,  no 
better  in  the  land.  The  sons 
and  daughters,  grown  up 
abroad,  needed  a  teacher  speak- 
ing both  languages  to  instruct 
them  in  English.  If  made- 
moiselle was  really  quite  sure 
that,  she  wished  to  assume  pov- 
erty —  if  she  would  accept  a 
teacher's  position  —  here  was 
an  opening.  He  had  been 
asked  to  recommend  some  one. 
If  she  were  his  own  daughter, 
he  could  not  place  her  in  a  more 

desirable  home,  so  far  as  that  went.      Mademoiselle  need 
not  decide  immediately.      She  should  take  her  own  time 
a  week  or  even  a  month. 

Needless  to  say  Babette  asked  little  time  to  consider  a 
proposition  like  this,  which  seemed  in  every  way  a  provi- 
dential opening. 

Six  weeks  later,  when  the  old  Bondurante  homestead 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  agent  representing  madame's 
wealthy  kindred  living  in  Paris,  Dr.  John  McDonald's 
sign  was  transferred  to  an  office  across  the  street,  where 
Noute  was  regularly  installed  as  "office  boy";  and  Ba- 
bette, parting  affectionately  with  Mrs.  McDonald,  and 
promising  to  come  to  her  for  a  long  visit  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  stepped  into  the  carriage  sent  for  her,  and  was 
driven  around  to  the  handsome  home  of  Colonel  Le  Char- 
mant,  where,  in  her  own  father's  house,  she  was  to  enter 
upon  her  life  of  independence  as  English  teacher  to  her 
sisters  and  brothers  who  had  grown  up  in  France. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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I  HERE,  in  that  beautiful  far- 
away country,  in  the  land 
of       Mahita,     you      would 
have  known  all  about  the 
pitcher    for    yourself — the 
enchanted       pitcher  —  that 
had     always     been     there, 
high  up  and  hidden  on  the 
green  hill-side.    Everybody 
in   Mahita    knew — everybody  who 
had  made  the   famous  journey  up 
the    mountain    path  —  just    where 
that  pitcher  was,  for  the  voice  of 
the  spring  by  which  it  stood  was 
always    calling    to    the    passer-by. 
The  men    who  caught  its  rippling 
said   that   so  beautiful  a  voice  had 

never  been  heard  from  waters  before.  Even  the  trees 
that  grew  near  by  were  always  rustling  their  leaves 
in  answer  to  it.  You  might  have  seen  them  a  mile 
away  tossing  their  topmost  branches  high  up  against 
the  blue  sky,  as  if  they  were  saying,  "Come  here,  come 
here ;  we've  the  loveliest  place  that  ever  was  seen,"  just  as 
men  and  boys  sometimes  wave  their  arms  aloft  when  they 
have  joyous  tidings  for  some  one  at  a  distance. 

Now  it  happened  in  this  beautiful  land  of 
Mahita  that  whenever  any  one  living-  on 
the  sunny  plain  below  felt  a  noble  purpose 
stirring  in  his  heart,  or  a  thought  of  other's 
happiness,  or  perhaps  a  trouble  greater  than 
he  could  bear,  a  great  longing  came  over 
him  to  climb  the  mountain  path  and  drink 
the  water  that  the  pitcher  gave  him  from  the 
spring. 

So  this  was  why  through  summer  and 
through  winter  days  you  might  have  seen, 
had  you  lived  there,  a  long  procession  jour- 
neying up  the  mountain-side — old  men  and 
children,  young  men  and  maidens,  aged 
women  resting  on  sticks,  the  sick  and  the 
careworn,  those  with  starry  eyes  and  those 
with  dreamy  look  a  strange  procession  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  path,  now  and  then 
stopping  to  listen  for  the  voice  of  the  water, 
lifting  their  heads  like  deer  in  a  forest  scent- 
ing an  object  far  away. 

No  one,  not  even  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
could  tell  how  long  this  pitcher  had  been 
there,  for  no  one  had  ever  known  the  spring 
without  it.  The  wise  men  of  Mahita  thought 
they  possessed  the  only  true  knowledge  con- 
cerning it.  They  showed  people  the  roots 
of  old  words  to  prove  themselves  right,  as 
if  the  roots  of  old  words  had  anything  to  do 
with  pitchers  and  springs.  Why,  even  the 
children  refused  to  listen  to  such  nonsense. 

One  day  it  happened  that  a  stranger  came 
into  Mahita  and  laughed  at  the  people. 
"What  sillies  you  are!"  he  said.  "Do  you 
think  there's  only  one  way  of  getting  into 
Fairyland,  and  that  it  is  by  drinking  the 
water  the  pitcher  gives?  Stay  here  and  be 
merry  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  a  dozen 
better  ways  in  time." 

So  many  people  believed  the  stranger  with 
his  laughing  face  that  almost  every  one 
ceased  for  a  little  all  attempts  to  climb  the 
mountain,  a  great  many  of  them  forgetting 
altogether  the  direction  in  which  the  road 
lay. 

The  pitcher,  in  the  mean  time,  found  itself 


with  nothing  to  do.  Eor  a  few  days  this  was  all  very 
well  ;  there  were  the  flowers  and  the  birds  to  be  happy 
about.  But  suddenly  a  sense  of  loneliness  came  over  it. 
"  Why,  where  are  all  the  people  2"  it  cried.  It  moved  away 
from  the  spring  a  little,and  stood  looking  down  the  moun- 
tain path  and  on  to  the  plains  below.  Down  there  it  saw 
dancing  and  merrymaking,  and  groups  of  people  discuss- 
ing fiercely,  but  no  one  was  even  looking  up  to  the  hill- 
top. Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before.  The 
pitcher  could  not  understand  it.  "What  can  the  matter 
be?"'  it  said  to  itself,  and  then — foolish  pitcher! — it  settled 
itself  to  think,  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  a  pitcher 
was  ever  intended  to  do.  It  thought  of  many  things — 
of  how  long  it  had  been  there  since  before  the  city  on 
the  plain  had  even  been  begun.  Then  it  thought  of  all 
the  people  it  had  known  and  helped.  "They  have  cer- 
tainly given  me  a  busy  life,"  it  said,  "  but  then  I'm  glad. 
I  like  helping  people,  and  I  like  their  loving  me  too.  But, 
dear  me,"  it  said,  after  a  long  period  of  silence,  "now 
when  I  think  about  it,  and  I've  never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore, I  don't  believe  they  do  love  me.  They  all  come 
when  they  want  things,  and  they  go  away  when  they 
get  them.  I  believe  I'm  the  one,  after  all,  who  has  done 
all  the  loving,  and  yet  I  have  always  felt  so  sure  that  the 
Princess  loved  me." 


"IT   MAY   HAVE    BEEN   THE    WATER   THAT   THE   PITCHEK    HELD." 


HAKI'Kirs  5TOUNG    i'Ki  >I>LE. 


VOLUME  XV. 


Recollection  of  the  Princess  seemed  to  affecl  the  pitch 
.lust  .-is  one  sees  drau-ou  Mies  and  devil's  darn- 
,ni,  n,  i   about  the  surface  <>!'  :i  pond  in  sum 

mer.  you  could   have  seen  in  llie    pitch. T'S  heart   sharp  111 

tie  pains,  like  line  nei  dies,  5l ting  here  and  I  hero.       But. 

still  the  piteher  ke])t  on  thinking: 

••1   wonder  where  thai  strange  \oung  student  is  who 

and    talked    about   a    thirst    thai    nothing  quenched. 
Which   made  him   want    to  drain    all    llie    I;  n«  >w  led  ye  of  old 

II,.  would  not  drink  the  water.     <t>ueer  world  it 

il    be,  when   dry    old  books  eoulil  satisfy    a    I  li  irst, "  said 

,1,,.  pitcher,  111  a  discontented  voice.      "  Queer  world,  with 

no    mai rs    111    il.    I'm    sure,  for    manners   would    have 

brought    some  of  those   people  hack   here,  even    if  grati 

tude  didn't." 

I  lurioUS  things  were  happening  to  the  pilelier  as  it  was 
thinking  of  its  own  good  deeds.  Us  head,  which  had 
alwavs  lieen  well  proportioned  and  beautiful,  like  that  of 
:,  I  in-ek.  bewail  to  grow  very  big.  It  grew  so  big,  indeed, 
that  very  soon  il  was  tw  ice  as  large  as  it  had  heen  before. 
This  miii'lit  have  heen  caused  hy  a  rush  of  water  to  it,  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  enchanted  pitchers  being  strange 

tffairs  As  mpties,  the  other  fills.  No  one  really 

understands  it,  except  that  when  a  head  grows  too  big 
for  a  heart,  there's  always  serious  trouble  bound  to  come. 

It  tried  very  bard  to  hold  up  its  head  as  it  thought 
ibo  n  itself,  but  Ibis  top-heavy  atl'air  would  keep  falling 
from  side  to  side.  Finally,  when  no  longer  able  to  stand 
the  weight  of  its  own  importance,  it  was  just  about  to 
tumble  off  on  one  side,  so  ending  the  story,  but  that  one 
of  the  arms,  having  no  longer  any  heart  to  keep  up,  lent 
a  hand  to  help  it.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  though,  to  see 
the  pitcher  at  that  moment,  with  its  head  resting  on  its 
hand,  as  a  man  rests  his  who  sits  and  thinks  of  all  his 
troubles. 

Of  course  by  this  time  it  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  good- 
for-nothing,  as  everything  must  which  thinks  too  long 
of  its  own  good  deeds  and  too  little  of  those  of  others. 
Its  heart  had  grown  so  small  there  was  not  a  corner  in  it 
for  a  drop,  and  it  looked  like  an  old  apple  that  had  been 
touched  by  the  frost.  It  bad  lost  its  power  of  moving, 
and  could  not  get  back  to  the  spring  when  the  people  be- 
gan to  come  again.  It  was  alone  with  its  unhappiness 
under  the  trees.  The  rabbits  came  early,  and  danced  and 
jumped  about  it;  the  squirrels  dropped  nuts  down  on  it 
from  the  trees  above,  then  skipped  away,  with  whisking 
tails,  when  the  nuts  as  they  fell  struck  the  poor  old  pitch- 
er's head  and  bounded  off.  Every  day  an  old  turtle  with 
long  thin  neck  sat  on  a  green  log  and  watched  it  for 
hours  at  a  time  without  so  much  as  blinking  an  eye. 
Then  pulling  its  head  in  under  its  shell,  it  would  say  to 
itself:  "It's  the  heart  that  is  out  of  order.  I'm  sure  of 
that."  But  as  no  turtle  had  ever  been  known  to  under- 
stand a  question  of  hearts,  this  one  may  really  have  meant 
nothing  by  what  it  said.  Yet  day  after  day  it  came  back 
l<>  lake  up  its  old  point  of  observation,  which  would  have 
embarrassed  any  other  pitcher  but  one  so  broken-hearted 
and  forlorn  as  this. 

One  night  a  long  time  after  this  a  very  old  owl,  said  to 
be  the  wisest  bird  in  all  the  woods  about,  Happing  its 
wings.  Hew  down,  and  took  a  seat  beside  the  pitcher. 

"  rl'u  whit!  tu  «  |M>,I  ' 

What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
said  the  Owl. 

"The  matter  with  me.'"  said  the  pitcher,  never  stirring. 
"  I  don't  believe  you  even  care,  or  you  wouldn't  speak  in 
rhymes.      No  one  who  feels  really  badly  can  put  his  feel- 
inn's  into  verse.      I  can't  put  mine  there." 
But 

"  Tu  whit!  tu  ulino  ' 
What'.-   tin-   matter   \\n\\    von?" 

was  all  that  the  owl  would  reply.  However,  the  pitcher, 
which  had  nearly  gone  to  pieces  with  its  own  wretched- 


•  !,,u  uanled  to  pour  it  all  out.  So  without  wait- 
inn'  I'1"'  more  encouragement,  it  began  a  long  stream  about 
every  thing  it  had  done  for  people,  how  dearly  it  had 
loved  some  of  them,  and  how  there  was  no  gratitude  in 
the  world,  since  everybody  had  gone  away  and  forgotten. 
I  >ear\  me,  deary  me,"  said  the  owl,  ruffling  his  fea- 
thers all  up.  and  blinking  his  big  eyes  till  he  looked  like 
an  old  professor.  ,"  Do  forgive  me  my  rhymes.  I  never 
would  have  indulged  myself  had  I  known  the  case  to  be 
so  serious.  The  verses,  however, were  not  original, which 
may  make  the  matter  lighter.  But  say,  pitcher,  how 
would  yon  have  liked  it  if  the  town  yonder  had  settled 
down  over  this  spring?  Where  would  you  have  been 
then?" 

"  If  only  the  people  I  loved  had  staid  by  me  or  some- 
limes  thought  of  me," said  the  pitcher,  "I  should  not  have 
cared,  even  had  they  crushed  me." 

The  owl  rocked  back  and  forth  a  moment  on  its  claws, 
and  then,  drawing  his  head  in  and  his  wings  up,  he  shook 
with  laughter.  "  What's  a  pitcher  good  for,  anyway 
he  said,  "that  hasn't  room  enough  inside  its  body  for  a 
single  drop  of  water?  People  feel  mighty  important,  I 
notice,  with  tine  things  to  carry;  but  fine  things  outside 
don't  make  fine  hearts  inside.  Will  you  excuse  me, 
pitcher,"  he  added,  with  most  impressive  manner,  after 
having  first  stretched  one  leg  and  a  wing  behind  him, 
and  then  stretched  the  other  leg  and  wing,  ruffling  his 
feathers  still  more—"  will  you  excuse  me  if  I  draw  your 
attention  to  a  fact  that  may  have  escaped  you  ?  The 
spring  whose  waters  you  have  given  so  freely  all  these 
years  has  made  no  complaint  about  ingratitude,  nor  has 
it  ever  stopped  flowing  in  spite  of  your  own  particular 
uselessness.  Waters  that  spring  from  great  sources  never 
do  stop  flowing,  I  have  observed,  just  because  one  or  two 
pitchers  refuse  to  be  of  service.  The  trees  and  grass 
about  here,  I  see,  are  just  as  green  without  you.  As 
many  people  are  refreshed,  only  nobody  happens  to  ap- 
peal to  you,  since  your  head  has  grown  so  big  and  your 
heart  has  grown  so  small.  Now  if  I  were  you — and  you'd 
better  write  this  around  your  rim — I'd  remember  that  the 
only-  bad  thing  that  could  happen  to  me  as  a  pitcher  was 
not  the  having  people  come  to  me  for  water,  but  the  hav- 
ing no  water  when  the  people  come. 

"  To  whit !  tu  whoo! 
But  Fin  sorry  for  you," 

said  the  owl,  and  flapping  his  wings,  he  flew  away,  leav- 
ing the  pitcher  alone. 

"  What  a  disagreeable  bird '"said  the  pitcher.  "  There's 
not  a  particle  of  music  in  his  voice.  He  makes  my  head 
ache.  That  comes  from  listening  to  people  who  don't 
understand  what  affection  means,  and  who  think  they 
can  see  everything  in  the  dark." 

The  spring,  meanwhile,  without  a  thought  of  weari- 
ness, rippled  and  sang  just  as  joyously  and  flowed  just 
as  freely  as  it  had  always  done  since  the  very  beginning 
of  time. 

It  was  perhaps  about  the  tenth  moon  after  this — the 
pitcher  nowadays  counted  by  nights,  not  days — that  the 
pitcher,  which  was  now  a  most  dilapidated  affair,  was 
startled  by  hearing  very  close  beside  it  the  voice  of  some 
child: 

"Please,  kind  pitcher,"  it  said,  "my  mother,  who  was 
once  very  poor,  said  if  I  came  here  you  would  help  me 
about  the  little  dove  I  carry  in  rny  arms.  It  is  dying. 
But  are  you  sure  you're  the  same  pitcher?  You  look  so 
old  and  broken — older  than  my  great-great-grandmother, 
who  lives  down  by  the  sea." 

"  I  can  give  you  no  water,"  said  the  pitcher.  "  I  have 
been  neglected  too  long.  I  have  become  quite  useless 
since  nobody  wanted  me— just  a  thing  to  be  tossed  away 
and  forgotten,''  it  added,  with  a  sigh  that  ran  like  a  crack 
down  the  whole  length  of  its  side. 

"But  my  dove  will   die  if  you  don't,"  said  the  child. 
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"Oil,  please  try.  kind  pitcher,  please  try.  My  mother 
said  you  would.  She  told  me  to  come,  she  loves  you  so. 
She  said  you  were  the  kindest  friend  in  all  the  world." 

The  withered  old  heart  of  the  pitcher  swelled  up  at 
these  words,  and  a  strange  light,  as  when  the  sun  sud- 
denly flashes  over  the  water,  lit  up  its  poor  face.  Then 
its  arms  began  to  twitch  and  move  so  curiously,  as  though 
they  longed  to  circle  something.  They  twitched  so  hard 
that  the  hand  which  had  held  the  head  up  so  long-  went 
back  to  the  heart.  Both  hands  then  formed  themselves 
into  a  channel  again.  But  though  the  child  watched 
with  eager  eyes,  no  water  flowed,  and  the  channel  made 
by  the  hands  looked  cracked  and  seamed  like  the  sides 
of  a  dry  pond  in  summer. 

Then  the  pitcher  wept,  and  its  head  grew  suddenly  half 
its  size.  "Have  I  nothing  with  which  to  help  the  child 
of  the  woman  who  loved  me?"  it  cried,  and  as  it  did  so 
the  tears  filled  its  heart,  and  hung  like  pearls  on  the  ends 
of  its  fingers. 

"The  water  is  much  salter  than  I  supposed,"  said  the 
child;  "  quite  like  the  water  by  the  sea  where  my  great- 
great-grandmother  lives.  But  thank  you  just  as  much, 
kind  pitcher.  My  mother  will  love  you  more  than  ever, 
I  am  sure." 

"  What  has  happened  to  me?"  said  the  pitcher  to  itself, 
after  it,  had  watchrd  the  child  disappear.  "I  must  have 
been  very  wicked  in  some  way  to  have  lost  the  power  to 
help  the  things  that  love  me." 

Any  one  could  have  seen  that  the  pitcher  was  enchant- 
ed, for  when  it  began  feeling  such  sorrow  for  the  child, 
and  forgetting  itself,  its  head  grew  small  again,  and  its 
heart  wide  open  and  big,  though  it  still  as  a  pitcher 
looked  dry  and  cracked.  It  had  forgotten  itself  so  far, 
'indeed,  that  it  gave  a  little  start,  and  its  heart  began  to 
thump  when  some  one  touched  it. 

"  What  a  turn  you  gave  me!"  it  said. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said  a  bent  old  man,  with  hun- 
gry hollow  eyes  and  thin  gray  hair.  "I  am  the  student 
you  once  tried  to  help.  I  have  drained  all  knowledge, 
and  still  my  thirst  consumes  me,  so  I  have  come  back  for 
some  of  the  water  I  would  not  take  then.  But  you  are 
old,  too,  like  myself,  and  bent.  Have  you  had  no  water 
since  that  time?" 

"Yes,  I  too  am  old,"  said  the  pitcher.  "I  think  the 
spring  went  out  of  me  long  ago.  I  don't  find  it  easy  to 
do  the  things  I  once  did.  I  haven't  tried  of  late,  in  fact. 
But  wait  a  moment,  and  I'll  get  you  some." 

The  pitcher  tried  to  move,  but  it  had  hugged  its  own  trou- 
bles so  long  that  now  they  all  hung  about  its  body  like 
crying  children  that  hang  on  people's  skirts.  These  held 
so  tightly  to  the  pitcher  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
move.  Its  grief  when  it  discovered  this  was  too  deep 
even  for  tears. 

"  I  cannot  help  you  any  more,"  it  said  to  the  student. 
"Go  yourself  to  the  spring.  It  flows  for  all  the  world; 
for  me  only  it  is  too  late." 

Some  time  after  the  student  had  turned  away,  and  the 
pitcher  sat  wondering  whether  indeed  the  owl  were  not 
right  who  had  hinted  that  it  was  the  water  and  not  the 
pitcher  that  really  did  the  work  and  satisfied  the  thirst, 
sounds  of  happy  voices  were  heard  as  they  came  over  the 
hill,  the  champing  of  bits,  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs  strik- 
ing now  a  stone  and  now  sinking  into  the  deep  sod. 

"  We  are  nearly  there."  said  the  woman,  joyously. 

"  Nearly  there,  "added  the  man.  "When  I  think  of 
all  the  service  of  that  pitcher,  all  it  did  for  me,  I  find  I 
have  no  words." 

The  pitcher,  as  it  listened,  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
"  They  have  come !  they  have  come !  the  two  I  loved  best. 
Oh,  happy,  happy  day !"  but  when  it  tried  to  move  and 
meet  them,  it  could  not  stir. 

"How  strange  it  is,"  said  the  soldier,  when  some  time 
after  they  had  found  the  place  and  stood  looking  at  the 


old  cracked  pitcher,  "that  the  things  we  remember  with 
love  and  gratitude  are  never  quite  the  same  when  we 
come  back  to  them.  Perhaps  we  see  them  with  new  eyes; 
perhaps  we  have  grown  and  they  have  not.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  they  themselves,  but  something  in  them  that  we 
felt.  Come  away.  Princess.  You  only  of  all  the  world 
change  not,  except  to  grow  more  beautiful  with  time." 

But  the  woman  said  :  "  Wait  but  a  moment  for  me.  I 
can  never  forget,  changed  as  it  is,  all  that  I  owe  the  old 
pitcher.  It  may  have  been  the  water  that  the  pitcher 
held  that  helped  me,  but  at  least  I  drank  it  from  those 
hands  held  out  to  me  when  I  was  troubled, "and  jumping 
from  her  horse,  the  woman  picked  a  rose  growing  by  the 
road-side,  and  going  back,  she  placed  it  tenderly  over  the 
worn  old  heart  of  the  pitcher.  Then  stooping,  she  kissed 
it  on  its  hands  and  heart  and  forehead.  "God  bless  you, 
my  old  friend!"  she  said. 

Now,  some  days  before,  a  vine  had  crept  down  from 
one  of  the  rocks  and  sent  its  tendrils  along  the  path. 
Catching  her  foot  in  these  as  she  turned  away,  the  woman 
fell  upon  the  stones,  and  lay  there  as  one  dead.  Then 
the  soldier,  bending  over  her,  cried  out  to  the  pitcher  for 
water. 

"  She  must  have  water,  pitcher !  Have  you  no  heart  left, 
that  you  do  not  stir  when  the  woman  who  loves  you  lies 
dying?" 

Still  the  pitcher  only  trembled,  and  could  not  move. 
But  the  student,  who  had  never  looked  on  love  before, 
except  when  it  was  quite  faded,  and  lay  pressed  away  be- 
tween the  yellow  pages  of  ancient  books,  now  rose  from 
his  place  beside  the  spring,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  vision 
straight,  from  heaven,  and  going  to  the  pitcher,  lifted  it  to 
carry  it  to  the  spring,  that  he  might  help  the  stricken 
woman.  But  the  pitcher,  to  which  a  strange  humility 
had  come,  and  which  understood  love  and  helpfulness  as 
it  had  never  done  before,  and  which  did  all  the  things 
recorded  here  because  of  a  strange  enchantment,  thanked 
the  student  and  said: 

"  Pray  with  me  that  the  waters  of  the  spring  will  flow 
through  me  once  more,  and  so  comfort  may  go  with  me 
to  those  who  are  in  sore  need.  Now  I  see  that  not  of  my- 
self have  I  done  anything  for  which  men  loved  and  hon- 
ored me." 

When  the  woman  was  made  well  again  by  the  water 
that  the  pitcher  brought,  and  was  riding  home  through 
the  cool  twilight  air  that  blew  across  the  scented  fields, 
the  soldier,  turning  to  her,  said: 

"  How  strange  it  was,  Princess,  about  the  old  pitcher! 
I  thought  it  had  grown  quite  useless,  until  you  were  in 
trouble;  then  its  old  spirit  came  back  again." 

"I  thought  it  some  angel,"  said  the  woman,  ''there 
was  such  a  shining  light  about  the  face  as  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  the  water  was  like  crystal.  I  never  knew  how 
good  the  pitcher  really  was  before." 

As  for  the  pitcher,  when  it  bade  good-by  to  the  stu- 
dent, it  said : 

"The  owl  was  right.  The  only  real  evil  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  pitcher  is  not  the  having  people  come  for  water, 
but  the  having  no  water  when  those  who  need  it  come. 
He  told  me  to  write  this  round  my  rim.  Go  you  and 
write  it  in  your  books.  I  am  young  again  for  having 
learned  this  truth." 

Indeed,  the  pitcher  now  and  always  after  this  looked 
so  young,  and  has  since  that  time  performed  all  its  ser- 
vice with  such  grace  and  loveliness,  that  people  say  it 
holds  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth  as  well  as  the  secret 
of  the  path  that  leads  to  Fairyland. 

The  soldier  and  his  wife,  the  Princess,  however,  have 
never  thought  much  about  the  question  of  perpetual 
youth,  each  being  too  much  in  love  ever  to  see  whether 
the  other  grew  old  or  not.  But  they  have  both  been  very 
sure  that  to  the  pitcher  they  owe  the  secret  of  perpetual 

joy. 
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pen  and  theii  '  ,dren 

dren  aftei  tbem  have  ever  since 

,on  all  pitchers  with  .1  certain  love  and 

,,,,  ,.    g  real   i  lie    sen  ice  of  a   pitcher 

And    tins    I""    is    why    these    children    formed 

then "'  da\   i"1"  :l  band  of  knights   in  go  about 

ih,.  world  domir  service   for  others.       \nd   if  those  who 

,1,,  I,,, i  know  iln- order  want  in  know  wlio  these  particu- 

,ts  may   be,  one  can  always  ti-ll    l>\    seeing  on 

i],,.ir  ates   a    li.iir  inverted    pitcher,  with    water 

llouing  from  an  ii)icn  In-art.  Around  lliis  pitcher's  run 
is  written  scmi'-thiiii;-  in  an  ancient  tongue.  l'r,>in  \vhic-li 
many  truncations  have  from  time  to  time  been  made. 
Thus.  "  Not  the  service  lnirts,  but  the  ceasing  to  be  an  in- 
sli-mneiil  of  service,"  lias  many  aul  boritirs  for  it.  And 
there  is  one,  "  We  bul  serve;  that  which  we  give  has  been 
I,. nt  "  P.ul  for  all  its  autliorities  this  one  is  thought  by 
inanv  to  I bseiii-e.  A  freer  translation,  one  more  gen- 
erally accepted,  runs  tins  uay,  "In  the  service,  not  the 
cost  of  3er\  ice,  lies  the  gain  ;  we  are  but  servers  only.'1 

1 1  was  one  of  these  knights  who 
told  me  this  wonderful  story, 
which  bad  never  been  told  to 
an  \  one  ill  the  world  before. 


I 


HOW    FKITZ   BKOA.ME    A 
WIZARD. 

BV  JOHN  KEXDRICK  DANIiS. 
T  was  a  lovely  summer  after 
noon  at  Schnil/elhammer- 
stein-on-the-Zugvitz,  and  Hans 
Pumpernickel  and  I.  having  lit- 
tle else  to  do,  idled  along  the  syl 
van  path  that  for  live  or  six  mili-s 
follows  the  winding  course  of  the 
famous  little  river.  Hans  was 
in  a  very  talkative  mood  that 
day.  He  had  quite  recently  been 
re-elected  Mayor  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  after  a  bard 
campaign  of  six  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  say  anything,  for  fear 
of  spoiling  his  chances  of  re-elec- 
tion. 

"And    now    that    it    is    over, 
and  I  am  safely  in    office   once 

more,  I  am  going  to  make  up  for  lost  time,"  he  said. 
"Having  kept  silent  for  six  weeks.  I  .shall  now  talk  three 
times  as  much  as  usual  for  three.  I  am  fat  with  suppress- 
ed conversation,  and  I  must  get  rid  of  it,  or  I  shall  burst." 
So,  as  I  have  told  you,  he  was  very  talkative,  and  on 
that  afternoon  he  told  me  enough  stories  to  fill  an  ency- 
clopedia, most  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  forgotten, 
but  some  of  which,  also,  I  remember  perfectly.  The  one 
telling  how  Fritz  von  Hatzfeldt  became  a  wizard  was  one 
of  these  latter,  and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  good  enough  to 
tell  to  you.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  When  nearing 
the  point  where  the  celebrated  Baron  Laubenheimer.  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  once  plunged  into  the  Zugvitz  to  res- 
cue Johanna  Johannisberg  from  drowning — a  heroic  act, 
the  story  of  which  I  hope  some  day  to  tell  you — we  per- 
cened  walking  ahead  of  us  a  strange-looking  old  gentle- 
man, i-lad  in  a  long  flowing  robe  with  a  border  embroid- 
ered with  mystic  figures.  He  wore  spectacles — or  rather 
the  rims  of  spectacles,  without  glass;  for,  as  I  learned  af- 
terwards, though  his  eyes  were  in  good  condition,  his 
ideas  as  to  the  dignity  of  bis  profession  compelled  him  to 
appear  as  wise  as  was  possible,  and  lie  had  discovered 
that  nothing  imparts  to  the  face  of  man  so  much  of  the 
appearance  of  wisdom  as  spectacles. 
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"That,"  said  Hans  Pumpernickel,  in  response  to  my 
q  i,  ion,  "is  our  town  \\ix.ard,  Fritz  von  Hatzfeldt,  and 
I  m,,,  add  iii.it  lb,'  town  has  never  had  a  better  one. 
When  I  was  running  for  Mayor  this  last  time  against 
Pllmrer.  who,  as  you  may  remember,  was  the  opposing 
Candidate,  You  Hal/.l'eldl  was  consulted  by  my  friends  as 
lo  n,  \  chances;  lor.  as  town  wizard,  it  is  bis  duty  to  proph- 
esy. Hisansuer  was  wonderf ully  quick,  and  absolutely 
accurate.  '  Who  will  be  elected,'  said  he,  '  Pumpernickel 
or  Pllue^ei-r'  '  Yes. '  said  they,  '  that  is  the  question.'  'I 
will  consult  the  stars.'  said  Von  Hatzfeldt.  withdrawing 
to  bis  observatory.  Now  his  predecessor,  Rosens) ein. 
u  mi  Id  have  taken  a  week  to  return  his  verdict,  but  Von 
llai/fehlt's  strong  point  is  quickness.  He  remained  with 
the  stars  no  longer  than  two  hours,  and  then,  emerging 
fi-,  ,in  his  observatory,  he  said,  'I  have  consulted,  and  the 
heavens  tell  me  that  the  name  of  our  next  Mayor  will 
begin  with  the  letter  P.'  And  it  was  so.  Pumpernickel 
was  elected,  and  Pflueger  was  defeated.  Was  not  that 
an  extraordinary,  even  a  wonderful  prophecy  ?" 

"Very,"  I  assented.  "That 
man  must  be  a  genius;  I  should 
like  to  meet  him." 

"I  think  it  can  be  arranged," 
said  Hans.  "I  will  ask  him  if 
you  may."  And  he  hurried  on 
to  overtake  the  wizard.  In  a 
moment  he  returned. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  does  he  con- 
sent to  my  meeting  him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hans.  "Only, 
with  his  customary  wisdom,  he 
says  that  to  meet  him  you  should 
be  coming  towards  him  from  in 
front.  He  says  that  people  can 
only  be  said  to  meet  when  face 
to  face.  '  You  do  not  meet  the 
man  who  walks  behind  you,  Mr. 
Ma\or,'  he  said;  'but  if  your 
friend  will  take  a  short-cut 
through  the  woods  to  the  old 
rock  two  hundred  paces  on,  he 
can  then  approach  me  from  be- 
fore, and  then  we  shall  meet.'" 

"That  suits  me."  said  Land 
making  the  cut  through  the 
woods,  I  reached  the  rock,  turn- 
ed back,  and  soon  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  wizard.  "I  am 
said  I,  as  Pumpernickel  intro- 


glad    to    know    you, 
duced  us. 

"I  was  about  to  make  a  similar  remark  myself,"  re- 
turned Von  Hatzfeldt,  "  but  concluded  not  to,  and  for  this 
reason:  to  tell  you  that  would  be  to  tell  you  something 
you  already  knew.  If  I  had  not  been  glad  to  meet  you 
I  could  have  turned  aside  and  avoided  the  meeting.  Now, 
my  notion  of  the  duties  of  a  professional  wizard  is  that 
he  should  tell  people  only  those  things  which  they  do  not 
know,  and  should  avoid  wasting  his  breath  in  imparting 
useless  information." 

"A  very  sage  observation,"  said  Pumpernickel. 

"And  what  else  did  you  expect?"  queried  the  wizard, 
gazing  through  his  ungiazed  spectacles  upon  the  Mayor. 
"  Mark  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  the  business  of  wizards  to 
make  sage  observations.  You  might  as  well  try  to  pur- 
chase a  diamond  necklace  of  a  green-grocer  as  look  for 
unwise  remarks  from  a  professional  wizard." 

"I'll  test  his  powers  of  prophecy  now,"  said  Hans  to 
me.  in  a  whisper. 

"Do,"  I  replied.  "I  shall  be  delighted,  for  I  never 
met  a  real  prophet  before." 

"  Ah,  Herr  Wizard,"  said  Hans,  addressing  Von  Hatz- 
feldt. "  what  do  vou  think  about  the  weather?" 
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"  It  is  very  fair— now,''  replied  the  wizard. 

"Now,  eli?"  said  Hans.  "Then  you  think  it  will  not 
always  be  so?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  wizard,  glancing-  up  into  the  heavens. 
"  No.  To  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  skies  to  foretell  a 
change,  but  to  me  there  is  much.  Before  the  winter  is 
over,°Hans  Pumpernickel,  we  shall  have  snow!  I  read  it 
in  the  stars." 

"Stars?"  I  cried.      "By  day?" 

"  And  why  not?"  returned  the  wizard.  "  Do  you  think 
because  you  do  not  see  them  that  therefore  the  stars  are 
all  destroyed?" 

To  this  I  had  no  answer,  and  before  I  could  recover 
myself  Fritz  von  Hatzfeldt  had  passed  on. 

"  Isn't  he  a  wonder?"  said  Pumpernickel. 

"He  is  more  than  a  wonder,"  I  replied.  "He  is  a 
foui-hundred-and-tender  "  —  a  joke,  by-the-way,  which 
Hans  Pumpernickel  did  not  appreciate. 

"Whence  do  your  wizards  come?"  I  asked. 

"There  is  110  rule,"  Pumpernickel  answered.  "The 
wisest  person  in  town  is  generally  selected,  though  as 
for  Fritz  he  studied  wizard  y  under  Rosenstein.  It  was 
curious  the  way  it  happened.  Fritz  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  who  sent  him  to  school  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  at  the  age  of  five  he  could  read  so  well  that  he 
couldn't  be  got  to  leave  his  books  and  help  gather  in  the 
crops.  At  seven  his  father,  in  a  fit  of  anger  at  what  he 
termed  the  boy's  laziness,  turned  him  out  of  doors,  and 
Fritz  came  to  Schnitzelhammerstein  to  seek  his  fortune. 
The  first  position  he  held  was  as  boy  in  a  butcher  shop, 
but  he  had  to  give  that  up,  because,  having  gone  for 
weeks  without  sufficient  food,  his  appetite  was  a  serious 
menace  to  the  bu teller's  stock,  which  the  butcher  did  not 
discover  until  Fritz  had  eaten  or.e  whole  side  of  beef. 
Then  he  became  candy-puller  for  a  molasses  candy-mak- 
er, who  employed  him  without  counting  upon  his  sweet 
tooth.  This  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  after  having 
consumed  two  weeks'  salary's  worth  of  candy  in  two 
days.  It  was  this  second  rebuff  that  brought  him  to 
Rosenstein's  notice.  While  standing  in  his  laboratory 
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one  morning  the  wizard  heard  a  piping  little  voice  cry 
out,  '  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  don't  you  want  an  assistant?' 

"  'An  assistant  what?'  asked  Rosenstein. 
'  'An  assistant  whatever  you  are,'  returned  the  owner 
of  the  little  voice,  who  was  none  other  than  Fritz. 

"  The  answer  pleased  Rosenstein.  He  recognized  wis- 
dom in  it;  for  that  it  was  wise  no  one  will  deny. 

"  'Don't  you  know  what  I  am?'  he  asked. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Fritz.  'You  are  a  very  nice  old  gentle- 
man.' 

"Rosenstein  laughed.  'True,'  he  said.  'But  I  am 
also  the  town  wizard.' 

"  '  Then  will  I  be  the  assistant  town  wizard,'  said  Fritz. 
'  What  do  wizards  do-  whizz?' 

"  'I'll  take  you  in  for  a  week  and  let  you  see,'  said 
Rosenstein,  and  little  Fritz  was  employed  to  do  errands. 
But  alas  for  him!  The  wizard,  though  he  liked  him 
much,  could  not  afford  to  keep  him.  He  had  not  counted 
upon  Fritz's  appetite  any  more  than  the  butcher  had,  and 
again  was  the  boy  sent  forth.  This  time,  however,  he 
was  sent  forth  in  a  kindly  way.  '  You  are  a  good  boy, 
Fritz,  and  I  like  you,  and  I  think  you  would  make  a  good 
wizard  some  day,  for  you  have  a  wise  way  about  you  for 
your  years,  but  I  am  too  poor  to  feed  you.  I  will  say  to 
you,  however,  that  if  you  ever  make  your  fortune  in  this 
world,  then  will  I  be  glad  to  receive  you  back  again  and 
point  out  to  you  the  path  you  should  pursue  if  you  would 
some  day  succeed  me  in  my  office.  Make  your  fortune 
first,  my  boy,  then  come  to  me.' 

"'Can't  I  stay  if  I  lose  my  appetite?'  asked  Fritz, 
mournfully. 

"  '  Ah,  but  you  mustn't  do  that,'  the  wizard  answered. 
'An  appetite  is  a  splendid  thing — a  fortune  in  itself,  but 
you  must  also  have  another  fortune  in  itself  to  maintain 
it.  Go,  my  boy,  and  bless  you!' 

"Poor  Fritz!  This  last  failure  discouraged  him  wo- 
fully.  He  had  no  money,  no  home,  nobody  to  go  to. 
His  condition  was  a  dreadful  one;  but  the  Fates  had  a 
happy  life  in  store  for  him.  He  wandered  out  along  this 
very  path  up  to  the  big  rock,  and  sat  down  to  meditate, 
and  as  he  meditated  he  observed  as  the  tide  of  the  river 
went  down  it  uncovered  the  entrance  to  what  appeared  to 
be  a  huge  cavern.  'Humph!'  said  Fritz.  'Looks  like 
a  cave.  Maybe  I  can  use  that  fora  place  to  live  in.  There 
may  be  one  or  two  dry  spots  inside  where  I  could  sleep, 
and  I  could  always  come  out  at  low  tide  if  I  wanted  to. 
There's  hou.se  rent  saved,  anyhow.' 

"Speaking  thus,  he  climbed  down  into  the  cavern,  and, 
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as  bi  >ped,  found  plenl\  of  dry  places,  .'ind  from 
111  il  iiiin<  mi  il  lice.ime  his  home.  Ili1  oeo. isionally 
made  a  few  mark>  l>y  doing  chores  for  | pie  around 

about  Schnitzelhammerstein,  and  with  thrm  he  supplied 
himself  with  food  and  fnriiitiirc.  The  spring-time  came, 

and  with  it  a  freshet  which  completely  covered  up  llie 
entrance  to  tin-  ca\ei'n  night  and  day,  high  tide  or  low, 
and  Frit/,  found  himself  shut  up  in  his  strange  home 
for  two  whole  dreary  months.  Kseape  was  impossible. 
The  sole  snsleiianre  he  had  was  an  occasional  lish  lie 
-  mg  nt,  ill  some  of  the  p. 

"  II  \vas  not  until  he  had  horn  in  this  caver s  prison 

for  live  weeks  that    lie  noticed  a   most   unique  tiling  aliont 
it.      Sit/lit  inn/  i/i/i/  il  in  in  ulinii/n  inuftl  lirilliiinlli/  lii/lil 
<•(/.'      On  the  Monday   night   of  I  ho  fifth  \vook    tins 
lar  fact    llaslied   upon   his  mind.       How  was  it?      Whence 
could  the  light   come.'     It  was  not  sunlight,  because  that 
would  not  shine  by  night.      What,  then,  was  the  secret  of 
the   lii;lit   in    the  cave:      The  little  fellow  mused  oft  and 
long  thereon,  and  finally  ho  reached  a  conclusion,  which, 
like  all  his  conclusions,  was  a  wise  one. 

'This  is  worth  investigating.  I  will  investigate, 'he 
cried.  '  .Meditation  is  good  in  its  way,  but  if  a  thing  is 
past  mental  comprehension,  then  investigation  of  an 
active  sort  is  in  order.  In  the  first  place,  the  light  does 
not  come  from  above;  it  streams  in  through  that  chink 
in  the  rock  off'  to  the  left.  I  will  slide  through  that 
chink  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen.' 

"  In  an  instant  he  had  done  so,  and — there  lay  his  for- 
tune. Lying  upon  the  soft  earth  floor  of  the  adjoining 
•cave  was  a  diamond,  dux/ling  in  its  lustre,  and  large  as  a 
lien's  egg.  So  brilliant  was  it  that  all  about  it  was  light- 
ed up  as  though  by  electricity.  In  a  second  Frit/,  pounced 
upon  it  and  held  it  aloft.  It  nearly  blinded  him,  but  he 
held  on  to  it  like  grim  death.  It  was  his,  and  only  his. 
His  fortune  was  made. 

''  Three  weeks  later  the  waters  subsided,  and  Fritz 
went  forth  into  the  world  with  his  diamond." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "a  diamond  like  that  would  be  very 
hard  to  sell,  and  people  might  not  understand  how  it  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  small  boy  who  had  always 
been  poor." 

"True,"  said  Pumpernickel,  "and  Fritz  thought  of 
that.  'Too  sudden  riches  fly  suddenly  away,'  lie  ob- 
served. 'I  will  proceed  slowly.'  He  didn't  show  Hint 
diamotul  fn  mi//  «//<•  until  he  had  mtuli'  li  is  fortune." 
"Then  how— how  did  he  make  his  fortune?"  I  asked. 
"He  sold  its  light,"  said  Hans.  "  It  does  not  sound 
probable,  but  it  is  true.  In  those  days  we  had  no  gas  or 
electricity  to  light  our  public  squares  or  ballrooms  or 
libraries,  and  Fritz,  noting  this,  bought  a  small  lantern 
with  ground-glass  sides,  so  that  the  diamond  could  shed 
its  light  without  itself  being  seen,  and  putting  his  dia- 
mond into  it,  rented  it  out  for  public  meetings,  for  ball- 
room illumination  — in  fact,  to  any  who  stood  in  need 
of  a  strong  powerful  light.  Scientists  from  all  Germany 
tlocked  in  to  see  it,  and  besought  him  to  divulge  the  se- 
cret of  the  light,  but  he  would  not  until  he  had" accumu- 
lated a  fortune,  and  then  he  let  the  world  into  his  confi- 
dence. Meanwhile  he  had  gone  back  to  Rosenstein,  and 
bud  learned  the  art  of  being  a  wizard,  and  when  Rosen- 
.s triii  died  he  was  unanimously  called  to  fill  the  vacancy." 
'  And  what  became  of  the  diamond  :" 
"That,"  said  Hans,  "is  a.  mystery.  Some  say  that 
Von  Hatzfeldt  has  it  yet,  but  burglars  who  have  searched 
his  house  high  and  low  a  thousand  times  say  that  he 
hasn't  it." 

"And  lie — what  does  he  sav?" 
"He  declines  to  speak  of  it,"  said  Hans,  simply. 
"  Well,"  said  I.  "  that  is  a  very  remarkable  tale." 
"Yes.-  said   Hans,   "hut  then    Fritz   von  Hatzfeldt  is 
a  very  remarkable  wi/.ard.  for  how  a  man  can  he  as  wise 
as  he  and  know  so  little  passes  all  comprehension." 


FoNDNKSS  FOR  ANIMALS. 

BY   FUANK    II    STAUFFER. 

T'.HKKK  are   numerous   anecdotes  about   noted    people 
who  were  fond   of  animals,  and  we  are   pretty  sure 
that    they  were  fond  of  them   when  they  were  boys  and 
i  li.imel  Webster  loved  his  calves  dearly,  and  used 

to  get  his  son  Fletcher  out.  of  bed  before  daylight  to  hold 
the  lantern  while  lie  fed  the  cows.  "  Fletcher,"  he  would 
Say,  "yon  don't  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  this.  1  like 
to  look  into  the  kind  faces  of  the  cows,  and  smell  their 
breath."  \Ylien  Choate  was  his  guest  be  used  to  rap  at 
the  door  of  his  room  where  he  was  reading,  and  call  to 
the  great  jurist,  "  Oh,  come  along,  Choate;  let's  go  and 
have  a  look  at  the  pigs."  Webster  ordered  bis  farm  hand 
to  drive  the  oxen  past  the  library  windows,  so  that  he 
could  "tell  them  good-by"  before  he  died. 

It  was  said  of  Edmund  Burke  that  he  had  gone  crazy, 
because  he  went  about  in  his  park  kissing  his  cows  and 
horses.  The  story  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  favorite 
horse  belonging  to  his  dead  son  came  up  to  Mr.  Burke  in 
the  field,  laid  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  looked  into 
his  face,  as  if  to  say,  "  I  have  lost  him  too."  Overcome 
by  his  memories.  Burke  clasped  the  neck  of  the  intelli- 
gent creature  and  kissed  it.  I  one  night,  with  others, 
watched  a  favorite  mare  of  mine  as  she  lay  dying  in  the 
stable.  She  was  ill  great  agony,  and  her  big-  eyes  were 
allame  with  fever.  My  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  had  taught 
her  to  kiss  him,  which  she  did  by  placing  her  nose  against 
his  cheek.  "  Kiss  me.  Dollie,"  he  said.  The  dying  horse 
struggled  to  her  front  feet,  touched  his  cheek,  and  died 
a  lew  minutes  afterward.  The  show  of  affectionate  obe- 
dience was  so  touching  that  the  most  of  us  walked  away 
with  tears  in  our  eyes,  while  the  boy  sobbed  as  if  bis 
heart  was  broken. 

Canon  Kingsley  was  passionately  fond  of  animals.  He 
was  very  much  attached  to  his  horse,  and  a  Scotch  terrier 
was  for  thirteen  years  a  constant  companion  in  his  parish 
walks.  He  kept  white  cats  at  his  barn,  and  black  cats  at 
his  house.  He  took  much  interest  in  the  toads  in  his  gar- 
den, and  encouraged  mud-wasps  to  build  homes  on  the  in- 
ner ledge  of  the  windows  in  his  bedroom.  His  children 
were  taught  to  be  kind  to  all  living  things.  One  morn- 
ing his  little  daughter  surprised  his  guests  at  breakfast  by 
running  into  the  room  with  a  repulsive-looking  worm  in 
her  band.  "  Oh,  daddy,  look  at  this  delightful  worm!" 
she  exclaimed.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Kingsley  had  an 
aversion  for  spiders,  which  lie  could  not  conquer.  The 
sight  of  one  would  almost  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  horror. 
Bayard  Taylor  loved  dumb  creatures,  and  said  of  them  : 
"I  always  treat  animals  with  great  respect.  I  ask  my- 
self, bow  should  I  like  to  be  treated  by  man  were  I  a 
dumb  creature?" 

<  )ne  of  Mrs.  Browning's  most  exquisite  poems  is  ad- 
dressed to  her  dog  Flush,  while  Miss  Mitford  was  so  fond 
of  her  sagacious  dog  Mossie  that  she  said  he  had  a  brow 
like  Mr.  Fox,  and  she  buried  him  with  funeral  honors  af- 
ter his  death.  Lord  Byron  was  very  much  attached  to 
his  dog  Boatswain.  He  had  a  marble  monument  with  an 
elaborate  inscription  erected  to  his  memory. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
fondness  of  "Mary  for  her  little  lamb  that  followed  her 
to  school  one  day,"  but  all  of  them  may  not  know  that 
there  really  was  such  a  Mary  and  such  a  lamb.  The 
original  Mary  was  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Tyler,  who  was  still  liv- 
ini;  at  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  some  years  ago,  hale  and 
vigorous  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  She  raised  the  lamb 
from  its  birth,  its  mother  having  deserted  it.  It  followed 
her  "everywhere  she  went,"  and  finally  died  in  her 
arms,  having  been  gored  by  a  cow.  Mrs.  Tyler  did  not 
write  the  now  famous  verses;  three  of  them  were  writ- 
ten by  John  Ronlstone,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  other  two  were  afterward  added  bv  a  Mrs.  Town- 
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send.  Mrs.  Tyler  knit  two  pairs  of  stockings  from  the 
fleece  of  her  lamb,  and  these  stocking's  in  later  years  were 
unravelled  and  sold  in  small  bits,  tied  to  a  card  with  Mary's 
autograph  on  it,  at  a  fair  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Old 
South  Church  of  Boston,  and  the  sum  realized  amounted 
to  two  hundred  dollars. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  whose  stories  delight  chil- 
dren so  much,  was  exceedingly  kind  -  hearted.  He  was 
fond  of  animals,  but  for  some  reason  was  dreadfully 
afraid  ef  dogs.  He  on  one  occasion  wrote  to  an  intimate 
friend  at  Geneva  that  he  would  visit  him  on  a  certain 
day.  On  the  day  in  question  a  large  but  perfectly  gen- 
tle Newfoundland  dog  was  secure!}'  chained,  but  Mr.  An- 
dersen did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  Three  weeks  after- 
ward a  letter,  postmarked  Nice,  was  received  from  him. 

''  Dear  friends,"  he  wrote,  "  I  arrived  at  your  house  on 
the  day  named,  but  when  I  got  to  the  gate  I  saw  such  a 
big  dog  in  the  yard  that  I  did  not  dare  to  go  in,  and  so  I 
took  the  first  train  for  Italy." 

Not  a  few  great  men  have  been  partial  to  cats.  Pe- 
trarch had  his  cat  embalmed;  Rousseau  shed  genuine 
tears  over  the  loss  of  his;  Dr.  Johnson,  sometimes  called 
the  "  Great  Bear,"  nursed  his  cat  day  and  night  during 
its  illness,  and  went  himself  for  oysters  to  tempt  its  appe- 
tite; Southey  raised  one  of  his  cats  to  the  peerage,  with 
the  high-sounding  title  of  ''Earl  of  Tomlemagne,  Baron 
Eaticide,  Waowlher,  and  Skaratchi."  To  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, cats  were  a  mortal  terror.  Just  after  the  battle  of 
Wagram  an  aid-de-camp,  upon  entering  the  Emperor's 
room,  saw  him  half  undressed,  with  protruding  eyes  and 
perspiring  forehead,  making  frequent  lunges  with  a  sword 
at  the  tapestry  around  the  room.  In  explanation  he  said 
there  was  a  cat  behind  the  tapestry,  and  that  he  had  hated 
cats  from  his  very  infancy.  He  had  crossed  the  bridge 
at  Lodi  with  sublime  courage,  yet  quivered  with  excite- 
ment and  terror  over  the  presence  of  a  cat. 


WHAT   THE   SUN-DIAL   SAID. 

TIHE  ancient  sun-dial,  which  is  seldom  seen  now,  ex- 
cept in  old-fashioned  gardens  abroad,  told  the  time 
by  means  of  a  style,  or  pin,  that  cast  a  shadow  on  a  cer- 
tain spot;  but  even  this  important  part  of  its  anatomy 
was  not  more  indispensable  to  its  proper  completion  than 
the  motto  cut  beneath  it.  This  motto  must  be  appro 
priate,  and  one  to  set  people  thinking,  and  few  answered 
these  requirements  so  fully  as  the  well-known  Tempus 
fugit. 

Variety,  however,  is  desirable  even  in  such  matters, 
and  whenever  a  new  dial  was  erected  the  great  point 
was  a  suitable  motto. 

An  old  building  in  London,  known  as  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  occupied  by  the  Honorable  Society  of 
Benchers,  or  lawyers,  was  to  have  a  fine  sun-dial  made 
for  it  that  should  be  ''  worthy  the  society  and  the  place,'1 
and  everything  went  well  until  it  came  to  the  motto, 
which  seemed  quite  as  necessary  as  the  tail  of  a  kite. 

The  maker  of  the  timepiece  was  requested  to  wait 
upon  the  Honorable  Benchers,  whose  gift  it  was,  at  a  cer- 
tain time  to  learn  their  wishes  on  this  important  subject. 
But  when  the  day  came  the  manufacturer  was  unable  to 
go,  and  sent  his  foreman  instead.  This  worthy  mechanic 
was  a  plain  matter-of-fact  person,  and  when  he  reached 
the  Temple  on  so  important  an  errand  it  was  rather  be- 
wildering to  find  that  the  Benchers,  with  one  exception, 
had  disappeared,  having  forgotten  both  the  appointment 
.and  the  motto. 

The  learned  member  who  remained  was  in  a  bad  humor, 
from  some  recent  provocation,  and  his  reception  of  the 
messenger  was  not  encouraging.  The  foreman's  wits 
were  leaving  him,  and  all  lie  could  say  was  that  his 
'master  had  sent  him  for  the  motto. 


The  member's  eyes  looked  dangerous  at  such  frivolity, 
and  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  motto. 

The  embarrassed  foreman  ventured  to  add  that  it  was 
the  motto  for  the  sun-dial,  which  their  Honors  had  prom- 
ised to  have-  ready. 

;'I  told  you,"  replied  the  "Honor"  then  present,  in  a 
still  greater  rage,  "  that  I  know  nothing  about  any  motto. 
or  sun-dial  either.  I  cannot  be  delayed  by  you  any  long- 
er. Begone  about  your  business." 

The  foreman  returned  to  his  master  in  a  very  unhappy 
state  of  mind.  No,  he  hadn't  seen  any  Benchers,  except 
a  very  queer  gentleman,  who  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
away,  and  told  him  to  begone  about  his  business. 

"Did  he  really  say  that  ?"  asked  the  sun-dial-maker. 
"Begone  about  your  business?  Why,  it's  capital!  No 
one  need  want  a  better  motto  than  that." 

The  foreman  could  not  help  wondering  if  his  master 
had  lost  his  wits,  but  he  appeared  sane  enough  on  other 
points.  The  motto,  "Begone  About  Your  Business,"  was 
actually  cut  on  the  handsome  new  sun-dial,  and  every 
passer-by  stopped  to  admire  one  and  read  the  other. 
The  advice  was  excellent,  suggesting,  as  it  did,  that 
"  there  is  a  time  for  everything  under  the  sun,"  and  that 
to  fit  each  duty  into  its  allotted  space  it  is  necessary  to 
begone  about  one's  business  when  the  particular  moment 
for  it  conies. 
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1.  "  Am  daily  more." — Memorial  Day. 

2.  "Shite  as  uear." — Renaissance. 

3.  "And  home  as  well,  I  will." — William  Dean  HowHls. 

4.  '•  I  let  Flora  run  tell  Doty." — Little  Lord  Faiintleroy. 

5.  "Now  the  rage's  going." — George  Washington. 

6.  "Am  writing  to  Moll." — William  T.  G.  Morton. 

7.  "  Was  bent  later." — Walter  Besant. 

8.  "Having  torn  wings  I." — Washington  Irving. 

9.  "They  hit  twice."— The  White  City. 

10.  "A  chiming." — Michigan. 

11.  "No,  Mr.  Parsliel,  \ve." — Ralph  W.Emerson. 

12.  "Ruminate, or  Olive  can." — American  Revolution. 

13.  "  How  moles."— O.  W.  Holmes. 


THE   CONTRARY  BOY. 

I   AM  the  queerest  sort  of  boy  the  world  has  ever  seen — 
In   fact,  I  don't  suppose  before  my  like  has  ever  been, 
Because,  from  early  dawning  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
I  always  want  to  do  the  things  that  really  can't   be  done. 

For   instance,  when   the    summer   comes,  I    sit    down    by  the 

gate 

And    almost  tear    my  hair  with    rage  because  I  cannot  skate. 
And  through  the  heated  August  nights  I  often   lie  in  bed 
And  moan  and  groan  because  I  can't  go  coasting  on  my  sled. 

Then   when    the    frigid    winter's    here,  and    things  begin    to 

freeze, 

I  feel  as  though  I'd  like  to  climb  up  in  the  apple-trees 
And  pluck  the  blossoms    from  the  twigs;    but   blossoms    none 

are    there 
When   winter  winds    are    blowing  and    the    apple-boughs    are 

bare. 

At  breakfast-time  I   sit    me   down,  and   often   deeply  sigh 

Because  there's  toast  ami  buckwheat  cakes  instead  of  pump- 
kin-pie ; 

Yet,  when  at  dinner-time  we've  pie,  my  tears  come  down  like 
lakes 

Because  by  that  time  I've  a  taste  for  toast  and  buckwheat 
cakes. 

And  I  would   say  to  other  boys   who   think   it's   fun  to   be. 
Contrariwise   that    they    would   best   take   warning    now  from 

me, 

Because  I   find  the  lia'iit.   leaves   me   always  dull  and   sad. 
And   makes  of  me   a  very  drear,  ill-natured   sort   of  lad. 

GASTUX  V.  DRAKE. 
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AN    INTELLIGENT    KIT. 

THOMAS  (>'*'""(////i.    "Tin*  is  A  <.p.i  \i    I;M\   .M.-  on:s,  TAKIIV." 

'  VKH      ill's  .itsr  AS  cu  vri:  AT  MAKIM)  A   NOINK  WHEN  HE'S  GI'.TTI 

HI'MVN    llElN'i     IIAIIV.        I    THINK    HE'l.L    TURN    OUT    A    VI.RV    lir.AINY    CAI      ' 


ipuek  he  could  feel  their  hot  breath  a-scoreh- 
HP4  I  lie  back  of  his  neck.  Ill  live  minutes  they 
caught  up.  and  a  big  one  jumped  on  him,  and 
dowu  went  Pop  mi  his  back.  The  highener 
stooil  with  his  front  feet  on  Pop's  breast,  and 
was  just  readv  I"  begin  eating  him.  The  oth- 
ers crowded  all  'round  in  the  dark',  wailing  for 
this  one  to  sa\  when.  Pop  saw  he  bad  gotter 
do  something  or  be  et  up.  All  to  once  he  hap- 
pened to  remember  that  they  was  larling  high- 
eners. He  just  reached  up  and  tickled  the  one 
that  was  standing  on  him  in  the.  ribs,  and  made 
a  funny  noise  down  in  his  throat,  like  'si f  lie 
was  talking  to  a  baby.  That  highener  snick- 
ered right  out  loud.  Just  as  Pop  tl ght,  this 

made  all  the  others  giggle  too.  Then  Pop  set 
up  and  poked  him  in  the  other  side,  and  made 
tin-  funny  noise  again,  and  the  highener  just 
rolled  over  on  his  back  and  roared,  and  all  the 
others  done  the  same:  and  Pop  got  tip  ami 
walked  oil,  leaving  them  rolling  in  the  sand 
and  hilling  like  mad." 

I  asked  Sammy  what  his  Pa  would  have  done 
if  they  hadn't  happened  to  be  laughing  high- 
euers,  and  he  said  all  higheners  are  laughers. 
He  said  his  Pa  said  no  animal  there  is  likes  a 
good  joke  like  a  higheuer.  lie  said  if  I  didn't 
believe  it  to  look  in  the  cyelerpeter — that's 
w  hat  Sammy  always  calls  the  cyclepedy. 

Yours  truly,  HARKY. 


SAMMY'S    WOX'DKKFUI.    POP. 

HAS  A   LAUGH   WITH   HYENAS. 

DKAK  Mi:.  EDITOR,  —  This  morning  I  went  over  to  help  Sam- 
my  pick  up  chips.  There  was  a  good  many  chips,  and 
liimeliy  Sammy  sat  down  on  a  log  and  held  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  didn't  say  anything.  I  kept  on  picking.  Bitneby 
I  says  to  him, 

"  Sammy,  why  don't  yon  pick  up  chips?" 

"I'm  thinking,"  says  Sammy. 

'"Bout  something  yonr  Pa  done?"  says  I. 

"  Yes,"  says  Sammy.  "  I'm  trying  to  remember  'bont  the  time 
he  met  the  larfing  higheners.  It's  awful  hard  work,  but  I'm 
willing  to  keep  at  it,  'cause  I  know  you'd  like  to  bear  'bout  it. 
Meliby  I  can  get  it  by  the  time  yon  finish  the  chips." 

Well,  I  felt  sorry  for  Sammy,  'cause  he  seemed  to  have  to  work- 
so  hard  trying  to  remember;  but  I  couldn't  help  him  any,  so  I 
kept  at  the  chips.  Just  as  I  finished  carrying  ill  the  last  basket 
Sammy  looked  up,  and  says: 

"  Harry,  I've  got  it  now.  I  had  it  all  mixed  up  with  the  time 
he  tackled  the  Hock  of  zebras,  but  I  'member  now  how  it  was. 
Conic  out  to  the  barn,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  'bout  it." 

We  went  out  and  laid  down  on  the  hay,  and  Sammy  says: 

"  Well,  Pop  was  in  Egypt  looking  'round  at  the  pyrermids  and 
spinxes  and  fayarows  and  such  things.  He  wa'n't  doing  much. 
just  lazying  'round  and  thinking  some  of  putting  np  a  pyrermid 
of  his  own,  with  elevators  and  'lectrie  lights  and  other  modern 
'[Movements  iii  it.  and  then  renting  rooms  in  it  to  the  fayarows; 
but  he  didn't  do  it.  Pop  says  the  '(iyptian  pyrermids  are  behind 
thi'  times,  and  if  he  was  living  in  one  of'ein  he  wouldn't  pay  his 
rent. 

"Well.  Pop  having  nothing  to  do,  wandered  'round  a  good 
deal,  'specially  in  the  night,  when  it  was  cool.  One  night  he 
walked  'way  up  'long  the  river  'bout  four  miles.  He  could  hear 
the  hipperpotterhosses  soaking  theirselves  down  in  the  water, 
and  opening  and  shutting  their  months;  but  he  didn't  mind  'em. 
li  was  nice  moonlight,  and  after  a  while  he  turned  off  across  the 
desert.  He  passed  some  camels  a-setting  in  the  sand,  and  a  few 
jack  halls  loa  ting  arm  mil  waiting  for  some  tiling  to  turn  up:  but 
be  w  cut  on,  and  didn't  see  not  him;  more  a  tall.  He  walked  and 
walked,  thinking  'bout  a  pv  ivrmid  with  a  front-door  bell  and  a 
janitor,  and  he  got  further  than  he  thought.  Pretty  soon  the 
moon  went  (low  n.  a  ml  lie  t  mned  to  ^,.  bad;.  Just  then  he  heard 
an  awful  howling  off  about  te  .....  els.  He  knowed  right  away  it 
was  highener.s.  and  Pup  lit  out.  Pop  is  a  light  runner  when 
there  is  danger,  and  he  says  lie  just  made  the  sand  lly  like  a 
torn  ad  er. 

"Pop  inn.  lint    the  higheners  was  too  much  for  him.      1'ertlv 


N<l    HIS   HATH   AS 

LITTLE  Louise  is  only  three  years  old. but  full 
enough  of  mischief  for  several  little  girls. 

"Oh  dear,  Louise,"  exclaimed  her  big  sister  oue  day,  after  the 
little  oue  had  been  in  mischief.  "  do  you  think  it  would  make 
you  good  if  I  put  you  in  the  flour-barrel  and  left  you  there 
aw  bile  ?" 

"  I'm  'fwaid  not,"  replied  Louise,  soberly  ;  "  but,  sister,  you 
may  put  me  in  lite  i-i«ikii  jar  if  you  want  to." 


FIDO'S    PROBLEM. 


Since  Lucy's  hair  ha*<  trrnwn  so  lonjr,  pom-Fid'*  cries,  "A  lurk! 
I  runiKit  tell  which  sidi-'s  h.-r  hicc  nor  which  side  is  her  back; 
An.,  it  there  V  ;ni\   P.T-DM  h.-iv  of  such  wiiracity 
Th;u  In.-  ui  {-hi;  can  make  it  out  I  wish  they'd  lell  it  me!" 
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FELIPE     CHERIDAN     VINQATE. 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  A.  CURTIS,  U.S.A. 


CHAPTER     II. 
THE    INDIAN  MOTHER  RECLAIMS    HER  SON. 

EIGHT  years  have  passed  since  the  incidents  related  in 
the  last  chapter.     Lieutenant  Duncan,  at  that  time 
the  junior  second  of  his  regiment,  now  the  senior  first, 
was  in  command  of  a  company  forming'  part  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico.     The  Navajo  Indians, 


numbering  twelve  thousand,  after  a  prolonged  struggle, 
had  been  conquered  and  placed  upon  a  reservation  at  the 
Bosque  Redondo,  on  the  Rio  Pecos,  and  this  fort  had  been 
established  to  guard  and  protect  them.  Six  companies 
of  infantry  and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  seven  hundred 
men  in  all,  composed  the  military  force.  The  fort  was 
under  the  command  of  a  Colonel  who  in  the  late  war 
had  held  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  volunteers. 
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(  hie  cluy,  in  consequence  of  drafts  upon  the  officers  for 
court  in;irti;il  and  board  duly  ill  distant  parts  of  the  de 
parlment.  all  tin'  officers  above  tin-  rank  of  First  Lieu 

tenani  being  temporarily  absent,  Duncan  found  himself, 
of  seniority  .  tin mmander  of  iliis  importanl 

The   duty   being   routine'    in    character,  established 
mg  custom,  tin-  young  officer  found   no  difficulty  in 

carrying  it  on  as  had  been  done  for  sonic  years. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  I  Inrd  day  of  his  command  he 
3  -.itling  in  a  room  of  his  private  quarters,  when  his 
orderly  an noiinceil  a  pries!  with  a  litlle  hoy  and  two 
Indian  \vomen.  When  the  priest  enlered.  the  Lieutenant, 
was  stru<-k  by  somel  hing  familiar  in  his  face,  and  was 
not  much  siir]irised  to  lea  nil  hat  lie  was  Katlier  Velasquez, 
with  whom  the-  Navajo  child  had  heen  left  on  the  Rio 

( iallo  eighl  \  cars  before. 

"And  this  line  looking  lad  is  our  little  captive,  fa- 
ther.'" asked  I>nncan.  "Is  this  really  Philip  Sheridan 
Wmgate?" 

"  Yes.  this  is  Felipe,  seiior.  Paj'  your  respects  to  the 
commandant,  my  son." 

The  hoy  advanced  with  a  bright  smile,  offered  his  hand 
to  the  officer,  saying-,  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  one  of  my  god- 
fathers." 

"Ah!  yes,  Felipe,  I  am  one  of  your  thirty  one  god- 
fathers. Orderly."  he  called,  speaking  in  English,  "go 
to  the.  quarters  of  Company  D  and  find  First  Sergeant 
Con  way.  Tell  him  his  godson,  Philip  Sheridan  Wingate, 
is  here;  and  tell  him  to  bring  up  all  the  men  remaining 
in  the  company  that  were  present  at  the  christening." 
Then  he  resumed  in  Spanish:  "The  recent  civil  war  has 
reduced  the  number  of  your  godparents,  Felipe.  Some 
of  them  lie  in  graves  of  Eastern  battle-fields;  some  are  in- 
mates of  soldiers'  homes.  Barely  half  a  dozen  remain  in 
the  old  company.  What  a  fine  fellow  you  have  grown 
to  be!" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  sefior;  and  I  can  read  and  write,  and 
1  am  learning  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic." 

"Indeed!  Well,  you  will  make  a  man  some  day  we 
shall  all  be  proud  of.  Will  you  he  a  priest?" 

"  I  do  not.  know,  seiior.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should 
rather  he  a  soldier — an  officer." 

"  A  soldier  of  the  Lord  or  a  soldier  of  your  country? 
Be  sure  you  make  no  mistake, Felipe.  Choose  the  calling 
you  prove  to  be  best  fitted  for.  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
clerical  profession,  but  I  know  there  can  be  no  more  use- 
less man  than  a  poor  soldier.  I  suppose  you  read  of  sol- 
dier heroes?" 

"No,  sefior;  I  have  no  story-books.  The  padre  has 
told  me  some  stories.'' 

"  Ah  !  Sefior  Teniente,  the  knowledge  that  a  line  of  thirty 
•-ohliers  stood  with  him  before  the  font  when  he  was  bap- 
tized and  received  a  hero's  name  has  made  him  more 
curious  to  learn  of  them  than  of  the  saints,  and  his  ques- 
tions have  been  endless,"  said  the  priest.  "I  have  re- 
called the  stories  of  my  boyhood,  and  told  him  of  ancient 
and  modern  chieftains;  but  I  have  not  neglected  his 
spiritual  instruction." 

Sergeant-Major  Mounds,  Sergeant  Con  way,  Corporal 
KatVerty,  and  privates  Clary,  Evans,  and  Hoey  now  ap- 
peared al  the  door,  and  being  invited  to  enter,  proceeded 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  child  they  found  in  El 
Erizo  Canon  so  long  a  go.  (  'on  way  lifted  him  in  his  arms, 
and  raising  the  closely  cropped  hair,  disclosed  a  long 
faint  scar  across  the.  forehead.  As  he  did  so  an  audible 
sobbing  was  heard  in  a.  corner,  calling  attention  to  the 
Navajo  women  who  had  come  in  with  the  priest,  and  had 
remained  crouched  on  the  floor.  One  was  weeping  heart - 
brokenly,  and  the  other  caressing  and  soothing  her  in  soft 
Indian  tones.  Moth  were  clad  in  the  beautiful  blankets 
of  their  tribe,  girded  about,  their  waists  by  crimson  sashes, 
and  were  tall  and  graceful  representatives  of  their  race. 

"Who  are  these  women?"  asked  the  otlicer. 


"They  came  with  me.  and  it  is  about  them  and  their 
claim  I  \\isli  to  speak-."  said  Father  Velasquez.  "Have 

you  an   interpreter     ' 

"  Yes." 

"Then,  as  the  women  do  not  speak  Spanish  well,  it 
will  be  best  if  he  be  employed." 

"Orderly,  g<>  for  Ihe  interpreter,  Jose  Chavez.  Tell 
him  to  report  to  me  al  once." 

The  soldiers  then  closed  their  interesting  interview  with 
the  Indian  boy,  and  returned  to  their  quarters. 

The  priest  look  advantage  of  the  interval  between  the 
departure  of  the  orderly  and  his  return  with  the  inter- 
preter to  explain  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Anton  Chico.  a  village  not  far  from  the  reserva 
lion  He  had  been  Felipe's  teacher  from  the  time  he. 
look  charge  of  him  until  now.  The  child  had  proved  an 
apt  and  intelligent  pupil,  far  above  the  average  of  his 
Mexican  fellows. 

A  few  days  ago.  while  the  boys  of  the  village  were 
swimming  in  the  acequia  madre,  the  priest  standing  on 
the  bank  witnessing  their  sport,  two  Indian  women  from 
the  reservation  passing  by  stopped  to  watch  the  children. 
They  were  plainly  much  attracted  by  the  handsome  Felipe 
and  his  evident  Xavajo  features  and  complexion.  As 
the  boy  turned  his  back  to  dive,  one  of  the  women  ran 
suddenly  forward,  stooped  as  if  to  examine  him  more 
closely,  extended  her  arms  towards  him,  and  exclaimed: 
"  Tuseahogontle !  Tuscahogontle  !" 

Felipe  dived,  and  swam  to  the  other  side  of  the  ace- 
quia. refusing  the  woman's  tearful  request  to  approach 
her.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  extending  her  arms  to 
him,  piteously  pleaded  in  broken  Spanish  that  he  would 
come  to  her.  Since  he  still  refused,  she  turned  to  the 
priest,  a.nd  succeeded  in  making  him  understand  that 
•  Philip  was  her  child,  Tuscahogontle,  lost  several  years 
bt'fore  in  a  conflict  with  the  soldiers.  Her  statement 
seemed  so  truthful,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  already 
known  to  the  priest,  her  mingled  grief  and  joy  so  genu- 
ine, that  he  decided  to  accompany  her  to  the  fort  and  lay 
the  case  before  the  commanding  officer. 

During  this  statement  by  Father  Velasquez,  Philip 
clung  to  his  right,  hand,  occasionally  looking  trustfully 
up  at  him,  and  more  frequently  repelling  the  efforts  of 
the  (earful  Navajo  woman  lo  take  one  of  his  hands. 
Clad  in  her  bizarre  and  graceful  costume,  she  sat  011  the 
floor  at  the  priest's  feet,  making  frequent  attempts  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  child — proffering  him  a  pair  of 
beautifully  embroidered  moccasins,  brilliant  strings  of 
shells  and  beads,  plucking  gently  at  his  garments,  and 
tearfully  begging  him  to  come  near  her. 

The  interpreter  arriving,  the  Lieutenant,  priest,  and 
boy  seated  themselves,  while  the  woman,  at  the  request 
of  the  officer,  explained  her  claim  and  stated  what  she 
expected. 

Desisting  from  further  attempts  to  attract  Philip's  no- 
tice, she  withdrew  to  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  leaning 
against  it,  told  her  story.  She  said  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  the  dead  Navajo  chief  Lepowah,  and  that  this 
child  was  her  son.  Eight  years  before,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  government  troops,  and  finding  himself 
unable  to  hold  his  maize-fields  and  grazing-grouuds  at 
the  Mesa  de  Lobos,  her  husband  determined  to  move  his 
band  to  the  west  of  the  Moqui  villages.  He  had  cleared 
Fort  \Vingale  on  his  journey  without  detection,  and 
having  learned  through  a  Zuiii  Indian  that  no  scouting 
parlies  were  in  the  Held,  he  was  moving  across  the  coun- 
try without  taking  his  usual  precautions. 

For  two  days  the  band  travelled  over  a  dry  and  barren 
region,  and  when  near  the  Via  Corta,  the  women  and 
children  clamoring  for  fresh  cold  water,  Lepowah  took 
them  over  a  longer  route,  to  the  spring  in  El  Erizo  Canon.' 

Carelessly  approaching  this  spring,  the  Indians  were 
surprised  to  find  it  held  by  a  small  party  of  soldiers. 
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The  chief  yielded  to  a  temptation  to  attack;  but  before  he 
could  perfect  his  arrangements  and  take  his  non-combat- 
ants to  the  reai-  the  white  men  saw  him.  Finding  that 
he  could  not  make  a  stand  without  endangering-  the  lives 
of  the  members  of  his  tribe,  he  ordered  a  retreat. 

The  only  child  of  the  chief,  the  boy  standing  beside  the 
priest,  Tuscahogontle,  was  borne  on  the  back  of  a  bond- 
maid, a  Mexican  captive.  A  rifle-shot  cut  the  bands  by 
which  he  was  held  to  the  maid's  shoulders,  and  the  child 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  girl  made  no  report  of  her  loss 
until  the  band  baited  for  the  night  many  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  skirmish.  Late  in  the  night  Lepowah  and 
a  party  of  trusty  warriors  returned  to  the  spring  and 
searched  for  the  missing  child.  Only  the  wrecked  osier 
case  was  found. 

Thinking  it  possible  the  soldiers  had  taken  his  babe 
to  the  fort,  Lepowah  next  day  went  within  a  few  miles 
of  Wingate,  and  sent  a  neutral  Indian  to  make  inquiries. 
Having  learned  that  no  child  had  been  brought  in,  he 
concluded  that  it  was  dead  and  buried. 

Her  husband  established  himself  west  of  Zuiii,  and  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  bring 
liim  upon  the  reservation  until  all  the  bands  of  the  tribe 
except  his  own  had  surrendered.  In  a  last  desperate  bat- 
tle against  fearful  odds  the  brave  chief  had  fallen,  riddled 
by  a  score  of  bullets.  The  band  then  yielded,  and  joined 
their  conquered  people. 

The  mother  had  mourned  the  loss  of  her  baby,  and  had 
believed  it  to  be  dead  for  eight  years.  The  bond-maid 
said  it  was  dead  when  it  fell,  showing  the  stains  of  blood 
upon  her  garments  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  words. 

In  her  recent  trip  to  Anton  Chico  the  woman's  atten 
tion  had  been  drawn  to  the  Indian  boy  playing  in  the 
irrigating  ditch.  She  knew  that  children  were  often 
captured  in  the  wars  of  reprisal  waged  between  Mexicans 
and  Navajos,  and  believed  this  child  to  be  such  a  captive. 
Thinking  her  son  to  be  dead,  she  was  nearly  overcome 
by  the  sight  of  the  delgayhe  (star)  under  his  left  thigh. 
Her  child  had  such  a  mark.  She  claimed  the  boy  present 
as  her  own,  and  demanded  that  he  be  restored  to  her. 

"How  old  was  your  child  at  the  time  of  his  loss?" 
asked  Lieutenant  Duncan. 

"Naztazata  oldchay"  (nineteen  months),  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"Then  Felipe  must  be  about  ten  years  old,  Father 
Velasquez,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  this 
woman's  son." 

"Very  true,  sefior,"  replied  the  priest,  looking  fondly 
clown  upon  the  little  boy,  who,  since  there  seemed  to  be 
a  possibility  of  his  being  returned  to  his  people,  clung 
closely  to  the  father's  arm  with  both  hands.  "  I  suppose 
that  under  the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress,  requir- 
ing all  Indian  captives  to  be  returned  to  their  tribes,  I 
must  give  him  up.  I  had  hoped  to  educate  him  and 
make  him  an  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  his  nation 
to  Christianity." 

"  I  think  this  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  regular 
post  commander  when  he  returns,"  said  the  officer.  "  It 
will  be  difficult  for  even  an  unprejudiced  person  to  de- 
cide between  the  mother's  rights  and  the  claims  of  her 
affections  and  what  seems  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  boy  and  ultimately  of  the  Navajo  people.  I  am  de- 
cidedly prejudiced,  for  I  can  see  Felipe  entertains  no  af- 
fection for  his  mother,  and  that  he  has  given  his  love 
mid  confidence  to  you.  To  return  him  to  her  is  to  give 
him  back  to  barbarism;  to  leave  him  with  you  means 
.•civilization  and  enlightenment.  Still,  again  to  deprive 
this  poor  broken  hearted  mother  of  the  child  so  ruthlessly 
torn  from  her  arms  by  my  means  eight  years  ago,  and 
now  so  wonderfully  discovered  to  be  alive,  is  more  than 
I  am  willing  to  do.  I  must  shirk  the  responsibility.'' 

"  Am  I  then  to  take  him  back  with  me?"  asked  the 
priest. 


"No;  leave  him  here.  I  will  keep  him  safe  until  the 
commanding  officer  returns.  Come  back  in  ten  days 
and  we  will  refer  the  matter  to  him." 

Padre  Velasquez  explained  the  officer's  decision  to 
Felipe,  and  the  boy  astonished  the  Lieutenant  by  making 
no  objection,  but  with  great  intelligence  showing  he  fully 
understood  the  question,  and  was  willing  to  await  the 
result. 

A  short  conversation  between  priest,  and  child  was  held 
in  a  corner  in  an  undertone,  and  then,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  pleading'  tones  and  outstretched 
arms  of  the  sorrowful  mother,  the  boy  went  to  the  officer 
and  placed  his  hand  in  his. 

The  interpreter  explained  the  arrangement  to  the  Na- 
vajo women,  and  told  them  that  during  the  time  the  boy 
remained  in  the  Lieutenant's  charge  they  had  permission 
to  visit  him  daily. 

A  tent  was  pitched  in  Duncan's  back  yard,  and  Private 
Clary  detailed  to  take  charge  of  Philip  and  sleep  beside 
him  nights.  The  yard  was  enclosed  by  a  high  adobe 
wall,  the  top  studded  with  spikes  and  broken  glass.  The 
gates  of  heavy  planks  were  barred  and  locked  each  night 
''  at  retreat." 

For  four  daj's  the  mother  called  frequently  upon  her 
son,  never  ceasing  in  her  endeavors  to  win  his  affection, 
while  he  continued  utterly  indifferent  to  her.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  boy  was  missing.  Clary 
awoke  with  the  boom  of  the  sunrise  gun  to  find  the  bed 
of  his  tent  mate  empty.  He  had  been  spirited  away — out 
of  bed,  out  of  the  tent,  over  the  wall — not  a  trace  of  him 
remained.  A  search  throughout  the  reservation  proved 
fruitless.  Neither  mother  nor  son  could  be  found. 

On  the  appointed  day  Father  Velasquez  returned,  and 
sadly  listened  to  the  details  of  the  disappearance  of  his 
protege.  There  was  a  choke  in  his  voice  and  a  moisture 
in  his  eye  as  he  took  leave  of  the  Lieutenant,  saying, 
"  Adios,  Sefior  Teniente;  deberia  ser  asi."  (Good  -  by, 
Lieutenant;  it  is  as  it  should  lie.) 

At  intervals  during  the  following  year  the  godfathers 
of  Philip  Sheridan  Wingate  searched  for  the  lost  boy, 
but  always  in  vain.  At  the  officia.1  biennial  roll-calls  of 
the  tribe,  as  the  column  passed  before  the  census  takers 
a  close  watch  was  kept  for  the  mother,  but  she  was  never 
seen  after  the  disappearance  of  the  boy. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Lieutenant  Duncan  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  a  little  later  inarched 
north  with  his  company  to  a  fort  in  Colorado.  The  Na- 
vajos were  moved  back  to  their  own  country,  rehabilitated 
with  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled,  and 
the  reservation  and  fort  sold. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE    TONY'S   HOSE. 

A  LITTLE  Danish  tony  put  on  his  best  clothes  one  time,  and 
jTX  went  to  market.  On  liis  way  home  lie  grew  sleepy,  and 
alter  a  while  lay  down  by  tin-  side  of  the  road  and  went  to  sleep. 
While  he  slept  a  workman  came  walking  along,  whose  clothes 
were  very  poor  and  raided.  When  he  saw  the  tine  new  hose  of 
the  touy  he  forthwith  pulled  them  of}',  put  his  own  on  the 
.sleeper,  and  went  on  his  way.  wearing  the  good  ones.  Soon 
after  a  butcher  came  riding  along  in  his  cart.  Seeing  I  he 
tony's  Ic.us  stretelied  mil  across  the  road,  he  called  to  him  to 
draw  them  up,  else  they  would  he  run  over.  The  tony  waked 
up  and  looked  at  his  legs.  lie  knew  that  hi.s  ow  n  hose  bad 
been  new  and  whole.  Now  he  saw  only  the  old  ragged  ones.  So 
he  laid  himself  back  again,  and  called  out  to  the'  butcher  that 
lie  could  go  ahead,  as  those  were  not  his  legs  which  lay  I  here  in 
the  road.  The  butcher  did  not  want  to  hurt  the  man,  so  he 
turned  out  to  one  side,  lint  as  he  drove  by  he  gave  the  legs  a 
stinging  cut  with  his  whip. 

'•Ouch!  ouch!  oh!"  cried  the  tony.  "\Yhatdo  you  want  In 
strike  a  man  on  the  le.ns  that  way  lor  .'" 

"It  wasn't  your  lens  that  I  struck."  replied  the  butcher;  "it 
was  the  legs  which  lay  there  in  the  road;"  and  he  drove  on. 


MORE 
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HE  readers  of  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  will  recall 
my  previous  allusions 
to  tiie  various  attrac- 
tions of  this  lovely 
Mower.  A  summer 
which  is  allowed  to 
pass  without  a  visit 

to  the  twilight  haunt  of  the  evening  prim 
rose,  perhaps  at  \onr  very  door,  has  missed 
an  opportunity.  Night  after  night  for  weeks 
it  breathes  its  fragrant  invitation  as  its  lu- 
minous blooms  flash  out  one  by  one  from  the 
clusters  of  buds  in  the  gloom,  as  though  in  eav.er  response 
to  the  touch  of  some  wandering  sprite,  until  the  darkness 
is  lit  up  with  their  luminous  galaxy— that  beautiful  epi- 
sode of  blossom-consciousness  and  hope  so  picturesquely 
described  by  Keats : 

"A  tuft  of  evenhej    primroses 
O'er  which  the  wind  may  hover  till  it  dozes, 
O'er  which  it   well    miiJit    take  :i    pleasant  sleep, 
But  that  'ti-   ever  startled   by   the  leap 
Of  buds  into  ripe  tlmvcr,-." 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  brave  the  night  air  to  witness  this 
sudden  transformation.  A  cluster  of  the  flowers  placed 
in  a  vase  beneath  an  evening  lamp  will  reveal  the  episode, 
though  robbed  of  the  poetic  attribute  of  their  natural 
sombre  environment  and  the  murmuring  response  of  the 
twilight  moth,  a  companion  to  which  its  form,  its  color, 
and  its  breath  of  perfume  and  impulsive  greeting1  are  but 
the  expression  of  a  beautiful  divine  affinity. 

Then  there  is  that  pretty  daylight  mystery  of  the  faded 
drooping  bells  of  last  night's  impulsive  blossoms,  each 
perhaps  tenanted  by  the  tiny  faithful  moth  which  first 
\\elcomed  its  open  twilight  chalice,  and  which  now  has 
.crept  close  within  its  wilted  cup.  the  yellow  tips  of  its 
prolrudmo-  wings  simulating  the  fading  petals.  And 

again,  a  few  weeks 
later,  with  what  sur- 
prise do  we  discover 
that  these  long  col- 
umns of  green  seed- 
pods  are  not  always 
what  they  seem, 
but  are  intermingled 
with  or  supplanted 
by  smooth  green  cat- 
erpillars which  ex- 
actly resemble  them 
in  size  and  general 
shape,  the  progeny 
of  our  tiny  pink  and 
yellow  moth  now 
feeding  on  the  young 
seed  -  pods!  Verily 
even  a  vireo  or 
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I, I,. r.  who  is  supposed  to  know  a  green  caterpillar  when  he 
Si  :  one,  might  perch  among  these  without  a  suspicion, 
exeepl  perhaps  at  the  tickling  of  its  feet  by  the  rudely 
touched  victim. 

Hni  these  are  not  all  the  interesting  features  of  the 
evening  primrose.  It  has  still  another  curious  secret, 
which  has  doubtless  puzzled  many  a  country  stroller,  and 
which  is  suggested  in  the  following  inquiry  from  a  rural 
correspondent ; 

••I  read  iii  llAi:rEi:'s  YOUNG  PEOPLE  your  piece  about,  tlic 
evening  primrose,  and  found  the  little  moth  and  the  eat  lerpilers, 

«h,il  I  nc\er  seen  before;  but  they  is  one  thing  what  y -ver 

tole  ii-  alionl  \  it.  Why  is  it  that  the  buds  on  so  nieny  evening 
primroses  swell  up  so  big  and  never  open?  Some  of  them  has 
holes  into  them,  but  I  never  seen  nothing  enm  out." 

This  same  question  must  have  been  mentally  propound- 
ed by  many  observers  who  have  noted  this  singular  pecul- 
iuritv  of  (lie  buds— two  sorts  of  buds,  one  of  them  long 
and  slender,  and  with  a  longer  tube;  the  other  short  and 
slotit,  with  no  tube  at  all — both  of  which  are  shown  in 
proper  proportion  in  my  illustration.  It  is  well  to  con- 
trast their  outward  form,  and  to  note  wherein  they  differ. 


"HIE    WORM    f    THE    BUD." 


Iii  the  normal  or  longer  bud  the  tube  is  slender,  and  ex- 
tended to  a  length  of  an  inch  or  more,  while  in  the  shorter 
specimen  this  portion  is  reduced  to  about  a  fifth  or  sixth 
of  that  length,  while  the  corolla  enclosed  within  its  sepals 
is  much  shortened  and  swollen. 

The  dill'erence  in  the  shape  and  development  of  these 
two  buds  is  a  most  interesting  study,  as  bearing  upon  the 
conscious  intention  of  the  flower  as  an  embodiment  of  a 
divine  companion  to  an  insect.  What  is  the  intention 
involved  in  the  construction  and  habit  of  this  flower? 
Why  this  long  tube?  Why  does  it  await  the  twilight  to 
burst  into  bloom  '. 

In  the  new  botany  of  Darwin  flowers  must  be  consid- 
ered as  embodiments  of  welcome  to  insects.  Long  ago 
it  was  discovered  that  the  powdery  pollen  of  a  flower 
must  reach  the  stigma  of  the  Mower  in  order  to  produce 
seed.  Ii  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  was  naturally 
accomplished  by  the  stamens  shedding  this  pollen  di- 
recily  upon  the  stigma,  but  this  was  later  shown  to  be 
impossible  in  most  Mowers,  the  anthers  containing  the 
pollen  being  so  placed  that  they  could  not  thus  con- 
vey the  pollen.  This  fact  was  first  noted  by  Sprengel 
in  17:i5,  who  was  the  lirst  to  discover  that  the  flower, 
wilh  its  color,  perfume,  and  honey,  was  really  designed 


to  attract  insects,  and  that  only  by  their  unconscious  aid 
could  the   pollen   be  thus  carried    to   the   stigma.      But 
Sprengel  had  supposed  that  the  intention  of  the  blossom 
was  the  reception   of  its  own  pollen,  a   fact  which   was 
again  soon  seen  to  be  impossible,  as  the  stigmas  of  many 
flowers  are  closed  when  their  own  pollen  is  being  shed. 
It  remained  for  Darwin  seventy  years  later  to  interpret 
the   problem.      Insects    were 
intentionally  attracted  to  the 
flower;   but  the   pollen    with 
which    their   bodies  thus   be- 
came dusted  was  designed  to 
be    carried    to     the    stigmas 
of    another    flower,  showing 
cross  -  fertilization    to  be    the 
intention  in  nearly  all  blos- 
soms. 

The  endless  shapes  of  flow- 
ers were    shown  by  Darwin 
to   have   reference  to  certain 
insects  upon  whom  the  flow- 
er depended  for  the  transfer 
of  its  pollen.     What  are  we 
to   infer    from   the   shape   of 
our     evening     prim- 
rose ?       Its     tube    is 
long  and  slender,  and 
the  nectar  is  secreted 
at  its  farthest  extrem- 
ity.  Only  a  tongue  an 
inch  or  so   in   length 
could  reach  it.    What 
insects  have  tongues   ,, 
of  this  length?    Moths 
and   butterflies.     The 
primrose    blooms    at 
night,    when     butter- 
flies are  asleep,  and  is 
thus  clearly   adapted 
to  moths.    The  flower- 
opens  ;    its   stigma    is 
closed  ;  the  projecting 
stamens    scatter    the 
loose  pollen  upon  the 
moth   as  it  sips  close 
at       the       blossom's 
throat,  and  as  it  flies 
from  flower  to  flower 
it  conveys  it  to  other 
blossoms   whose   stig- 
mas ar<>  matured.  The 
expression  of  the  nor- 
mal bud   is   thus  one 
of  affinity  and  hope. 

Our  friend  just  quoted  mentions  having  seen  "holes" 
on  the  other  swollen  buds,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
hole  in  every  one  of  them  at  its  maturity.  But  let  us 

select  one  which  is  as  yet 
entire.  If  with  a  sharp 
knife-point  we  cut  gently 
through  its  walls,  \ve  dis- 
close the  curious  secret  of 
its  abnormal  shape — "  the 
worm  i'  the  bud,"  as  shown 
in  my  accompanying 
sketch — and  what  an  elo- 
quent story  of  blighted 
hopes  its  interior  condition 
reveals!  This  tiny  whitish 
caterpillar  which  we  dis- 
close in  the  petal  dungeon, 
has  been  a  prisoner  since 
TBE  SCBSTITCTE  FOE  THE  BUD.  its  birth,  during  the  early 
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growth  of  the  bud. 
One  by  one  the  stam- 
ens and  also  the  stig- 
ma have  been  devour- 
ed for  food,  until  the 
mere  vestiges  of  them 
now  remain.  With 
no  stamens  to  be- 
queath pollen,  and  no 
stigma  to  welcome 
other  pollen,  what 
need  to  open?  What 
need  to  elongate  a 
corolla  tube  for  the 
tongue  of  a  moth 
whose  visit  could  ren- 
der no  functional  ser- 
vice ?  So  thus  our 
blighted  buds  refuse 
to  open, where  bloom- 
ing would  be  but  a 
mockery.  This  tiny 
caterpillar  has  a  host 
of  evening  primrose  blossoms  laid 
to  his  door.  When  full  grown 
he  is  nearly  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
length, at  which  time  he  concludes 
to  leave  his  life-long  abode, which 
explains  the  "hole"  through  the 

base  of  the  bud.  If  we  gather  a  few  of  these  buds  and  place 
them  in  a  small  box,  we  may  observe  the  remaining  life 
history  of  the  insect.  After  creeping  from  its  petal  home 
it  immediately  spins  a  delicate  white  silken  cocoon,  and 
within  a  day  or  so  changes  to  a  chrysalis.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  about  a  fortnight,  as  we  open  the  box,  we  are  apt 
to  liberate  one  or  more  tiny  gray  moths,  which  upon  ex- 
amination we  are  bound  to  confess  are  a  poor  recom- 
pense for  the  blossom  for  which  they  are  the  substitute. 

This  little  moth  is  shown  very  much  enlarged  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Its  upper  wings  are  variously 
mottled  with  gray  and  light  brown,  and  thickly  fringed 
at  their  tips,  while  the  two  lower  wings  are  like  indi- 
vidual feathers,  fringed  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow 
central. 

These  and  other  characters  ally  the  insect  with  the 
great  group  known  as  the  Tineidix,  of  which  the  com- 
mon clothes  moth  is  a  notorious  example. 


THE    EVENING    PRIMKOSE. 


THE    STORY     OF     BABETTE.* 

BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

IT  was  a  sad  little  group  of  three  who  stood  at  the  Bondu- 
rante  gate  watching  the  back  of  the  carriage  that  car- 
ried the  lovely  little  mistress  of  the  niaiise  away  from 
them. 

Uncle  Tom  leaned  heavily  on  his  walking-cane,  and 
only  grunted  his  objections  to  the  whole  proceeding; 
while  Clarisse,  poor  old  soul,  paying  no  heed  to  the  great 
tears  that  coursed  adown  her  fat  cheeks,  kept  wiping  her 
hands  on  her  apron  over  and  over  again. 

Noute  leaned  against  the  gate-post,  his  tearless  eyes 
blinking  suspiciously,  until  the  carriage  was  nearly  out  of 
sight,  and  then,  with  a  wild  cry,  as  if  of  pain,  he  sprang 
forward  and  ran  after  it  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He  had 
no  trouble  in  keeping  the  carriage  in  sight  until  it  stopped 
at  last  at  the  Le  Charmant  gate. 

John  and  his  mother  had  driven  with  Babette  to  her 
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new    home,  and    uhen    they    had    left    her   there    they   pro- 

,1  io  the  (1. -pot.  where  Mrs    McDonald  took  the  train 
fur  her  own  home 

When    Noute,  standing  afar  oil'.  sa\v  (lie  gate  close  and 
drive  away,  leaving  I'.abette  within,  he  liirned 

and   \vcnl   slowly  hark    home       not    to   his   new   h wilh 

,lol in  Mel aid.  bill  haek  lo  the  llondurante  house,  where 

lie  found  (.'larisse  and  I'ncle  Tom  sitting  silently,  side  by 

side,  upon  the  front  porch,  linis  unconsciously  advertising 
the  faet  that  the  old  home  was  deserted. 

Clarissc  and  I'nele  Tom  had  been  retained  for  the 
present,  in  charge  of  the  old  house  and  garden,  and  so 
Noiite  \\oiild  alwa\s  lie  a  welcome  guest  (here. 

The  three  sat  together  to  day.  saying  very  little,  and 
when  an\  one  spoke  il  was  only  to  remark  upon  some 
trivial  matter,  as  when  I'nele  Tom  said: 

"  1  wonder  for  w'at  dat  hriek  is  lil"  itself  dal  a  way  in 
de  ualk  yander?  I  Jet  a  i>i<-<ii/inic  one  'crevisse*  try  to 

push   up  one  chimhly  'gens'  de  under  side  dat  hriek." 

"  Mo'  like  one  doze  nasty  tiui/n'  try  to  work  his  road 
o:it  so."  said  (  'larisse. 

"Mui's.  no.  (  'iarisse  ;   dat  groun'  ain't  'cross  de.  lake,  no 

untiling  but  tuif/iinii  ri'  l  Yon  don't  lind  no  mole  in 
dis  dani]),  wet  crawlish  mini.  Muni  -_rlli-  TIIIIJII'.  she  like 
to  keep  herself  dry.  Wat  yon  t'ink.  Noute?" 

"Me!      1  don't,  t'ink  nuthing."  was  poor  Noute's  reply. 

So,  avoiding  the  subject  that  lil  led  their  minds  -  because 
it  was  too  sorrowful  to  trust  themselves  to  talk  about,  yet 
—  they  chatted  idly  on  until  nearly  dark,  when  John 
McDonald'-;  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  opposite,  and 
Noute  sprang  from  his  seat  and  ran  over  to  report  for 
duty. 

Babetle  had  gone  to  live  in  a  more  pretentious  house 
than  the  I'.ondurante  home  even.  Noute  and  the  doctor 
had  taken  narrower  quarters.  This  satislied  Noute's  sense 
of  the  lil  m-ss  of  thing's. 

He  knew  the  French  quarter  of  the  city  in  certain  di- 
rections pretty  well  by  this  time,  and  he  had  often  passed 
the  Le  Char  man  t  gate  and  gazed  in  admiringly  at  the 
two  cast-iron  lions  that  guarded  its  front  steps. 

A  single  ferocious-looking  head  had  seemed  to  glaie  at 
him  from  a  dense  bower  of  honeysuckle-vines  that,  had 
enveloped  the  rest  of  the  figure,  and  lie  had  started  back 
in  fear,  at  lirst  thinking  it  a  living  beast. 

Then  when  the  old  garden  had  been  trimmed  and  put. 
in  order  for  the  family's  return,  and  another  lion  had 
seemed  to  step  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  steps,  the 
two  forming  a  noble  guard  to  the  stately  portal,  the  place 
had  seemed  to  him  transformed  into  a  palace. 

If  Noute  had  been  told  to  select  a  home  worthy  of 
Matnzelle,  he  would  have  gone  straight  to  the  palace  of 
the  two  lions.  If  he  could  have  chosen  his  own  home 
outside  the  Bondurante  gate  and  away  from  Babette,  he 
would  have  gone  across  the  street  only,  where,  from  the 
front  window  or  door,  he  could  gaze  into  the  old  garden. 
He  would  have  chosen  to  live  with  Dr.  Jean. 

Any  time  when  he  should  be  oil'  duty  he  could  go  over 
and  sit  and  talk — or  refuse  to  talk — with  Clarisse  and 
Uncle  Tom.  who  were  his  friends  and  knew  all  his  moods. 
And,  too,  he  could  exercise  a  sort  of  guardianship  over 
the  old  garden,  protecting  certain  mocking  birds'  nests  of 
which  he  knew  and  the  half-open  magnolia  buds  against 
the  depredations  of  the  small  boy.  He  could  gather  bou- 
quets of  roses  and  baskets  of  red  and  white  camellias,  and 
carry  them  around  to  the  gate  where  the  two  lions  were, 
and  send  them  in  to  "  Mamzelle  Bebee."  All  these  things 
he  could  and  did  do  during  the  weeks  and  months  follow- 
ing: and,  indeed,  sometimes,  seeing  the  cocoa-grass,  which 
he  had  kept  in  semi-subjection  for  so  many  years,  la\  ing 
siege  with  renewed  vigor  to  its  old  ground,  he  would 
seize  his  trowel  and  open  battle  with  it  again  in  the  old 
garden. 

*  Cnnvfisli.  t  Molc-liills. 


Somel  hues  ami  these  were  red-letter  days  to  the  "  poor 
foolish  "  I  >r.  .lean  would  send  him  to  carry  a  note  to  the 
house  of  the  (wo  lions,  and  then  be  would  have  the-  joy 
of  asking  to  see  Mamzelle  herself,  and  of  .standing  and 
blinking  and  grinning  with  delight  while  lie  awaited  her 
answer. 

liahetle's  life,  in  her  chosen  occupation,  was  from  the 
lirst  so  busy  that  she  found  little  time  for  repining,  and 
vel  there  were  t  imes  when  the  mystery  of  her  life  weighed 
very  heavily  upon  her;  and  many  nights,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  all  asleep,  a  certain  little  bundle 
of  clothing,  tied  with  a  blue  cord  and  tassel,  was  wet  with 
bitter  tears. 

Within  the  dainty  while  garments,  yellowed  with  time, 
she  had  laid  a  shabby  little  dress  of  shrunken  flannel  and 
a  pair  of  woollen  stockings,  faded  and  old.  These  things 
she  had  found  hidden  away  in  Madame  I'.ond  nra  nl< -'s 
wardrobe,  and  Clarisse  had  told  her  that  they  were  the 
garments  she  had  worn  when  she  uas  deserted  by  the  old 
woman  in  the  storm.  Spreading  them  out  upon  her  lap — 
the  shabby  clothes  on  one  side,  the  dainty  ones  apart. — she 
would  study  them  over,  wishing  for  power  to  read  the 
mysterious  story  in  which  they  both  played  so  evident  a 
part. 

The  Le  Charmants  were  all  more  than  kind,  and  the 
young  sons  and  daughters  soon  became  devotedly  attached 
to  their  beautiful  young  governess. 

Babette.  although  she  grew  fond  of  them  all.  was  es- 
pecially drawn  towards  the  old  grandmother.  She  re- 
minded her  of  her  beloved  Tantine:  but  perhaps  a  deeper 
feeling  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  heart-hungry  girl  uncon- 
sciously responded  to  the  tenderness  of  the  old  lady  for 
her. 

Ever  since  the  loss  of  her  own  granddaughter  and  god- 
child, the  dear  little  Babetle,  the  grandmother  had  re- 
garded all  girls  of  about  her  age  with  an  affectionate  in- 
terest. 

She  had  wondered,  as  did  all  the  family,  what  eccentric 
whim  had  influenced  Miss  Bondurante  to  decline  her 
uncle's  fortune;  but  as  Babette  never  spoke  of  her  own 
all'airs.  a  sense  of  delicacy  forbade  flieir  ever  referring  to 
them.  Of  course  they  could  ask  no  questions. 

The  pleasant  relations  between  her  and  the  Le  Char- 
mant  daughters  had  soon  ripened  into  personal  friend- 
ships, which  grew  and  strengthened  with  the  months. 

Dr.  McDonald  was  now  a  handsome  and  popular 
young  physician,  growing  in  practice  and  popularity. 
It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have  been  much  sought 
by  society;  but  though  he  was  too  busy  and  serious  a 
man  now  to  lind  time  for  such  a  life,  or  pleasure  in  it,  he 
was  a  frequent,  and  always  welcome  visitor  at  the  Le 
Charinant  home. 

If  the  beautiful  and  sweet  little  governess  had  needed 
anything  to  add  to  her  prestige,  she  would  have  found  it 
in  the  devoted  friendship  of  the  popular  and  successful 
Dr.  McDonald. 

Babette  had  been  for  more  than  six  months  in  her  new 
home,  and  any  one  looking  in  upon  her  life  there  would 
surely  have  pronounced  her  perfectly  happy. 

<  H'len  in  the  late  afternoons  or  evenings  she  could  be 
-e. •!!.  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with  a  black  ribbon  about 
her  waist,  walking  through  the  garden  with  one  of  the 
girls  on  either  side  of  her,  their  arms  about  her  waist; 
and  the  old  grandmother,  looking  at  them  from  her  arm- 
chair on  the  porch,  would  think:  "She  reminds  me  of 
our  own  little  one.  If  she  is  living,  maybe  she  is  just 
as  tall  now  as  Mademoiselle;  and  how  sweetly  she 
\\ould  tit  in  — just  so— between  the  two,  Arthe  and 
Felicie!" 

How  long  this  half-happy  state  of  affairs  would  have 
continued  it  would  be  bard  to  surmise  had  nothing  unu- 
sual happened.  But  something  very  unexpected  and  ter- 
rible did  suddenly  occur.  The  little  governess  was  taken 
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violently    ill.      The   old   grandmother,  already    tenderly 
fond  of  the  beautiful,  lonely  girl,  was  all  devotion  now. 

'•  Maybe  our  own  Bebee  is  sick  somewhere  among 
strangers,"  she  said  in  her  own  heart,  as  she  sat  beside 
her  bed  tenderly  ministering,  to  her  wants. 

Indeed,  never  since  the  child  Babette  had  been  lost 
had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  do  a  kindness  to  any  girl 
but  she  had  done  it  in  the  lost  child's  name.  Even 
when  she  had  met  poor  little  beggar-girls  on  her  way  to 
church  in  Paris  she  had  dropped  a  coin  into  their  hands, 
thinking,  "Maybe  my  poor  little  girl  is  begging  some- 
where." 

For  several  long  weeks  Babette  lay  ill  with  brain- 
fever.  She  had  never  been  very  robust,  and  the  tension 
of  the  mental  strain  through  which  she  had  passed  had 
been  very  great.  If  anything  recent  had  happened  to 
bring  on  such  an  attack,  no  one  knew  it. 

Some  days  she  would  lie  in  a  stupor,  seeming  to  recog- 
nize no  one,  while  at  other  times  she  would  start  ner- 
vouslv,  calling,  "  Maman  .'"  ''Tantine.'"  or  "Nenaine!" 

One  day  while  she  lay  apparently  insensible,  the  grand- 
mother, trying  to  rouse  her  to  take  some  medicine,  called, 
"Mademoiselle  Bondurante,"  as  she  had  always  done, 
when  the  sick  girl,  starting  up  and  looking  wildly  about 
her,  cried : 

"No  —  not  that!  That  is  not  my  name!  It  is  only 
borrowed!  No— it  is  mine-  it  was  a  present— a  pretty, 
pretty  present.  They  gave  me  riches,  too.  but  the  riches 
didn't  belong.  Would  you  take  what  didn't  belong?  I 
have  no  name.  Yes,  I  have  two  names.  One  day  it  is 
'Blue  Tassels.'  and  the  next  day  it  is  only  'Woollen 
Stockings.1  To-day  it  is  '  Riches,'  and  to-morrow  it  is 
'Poverty.'  Which  do  you  think  belongs  — '  Blue  Tassels' 
or  'Woollen  Stockings'?  Tell  me  quick, before  I  forget." 

The  family  gathered  about  her  bed,  frightened  lest  she 
might  be  dying,  and  sent  away  in  haste  for  the  family 
doctor,  while  a  second  messenger  ran  to  tell  Dr.  McDonald. 

The  mother,  Madame  Le  Charmant,  leaned  over  her, 
bathing  her  head,  and  trying  to  soothe  her. 

"Tell  me,  madame,"  she  continued  — "  tell  me  why  I 
had  no  mother.  But  I  had  a  godmother.  It  is  my 
christening  dress.  Where  is  my  godmother?  She  was 
a  lady— I  know  by  the  little  stitches— and  the  blue — 

They  all  wept  silently,  standing  about  the  bedside,  and 
the  mother's  tears  fell  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sick  girl's 
night-gown  as  she  tenderly  kissed  her. 

When  the  doctor  came,  he  gave  her  a  soothing  potion. 

"This  is  better  than  the  stupor,"  he  said.  "  It  may  be 
that  the  crisis  is  past.  Let  her  be  kept  perfectly  quiet," 

As  she  gradually  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the 
medicine,  she  continued  to  exclaim,  in  broken  sentences: 

"Miss  Marie  Blue  Tassels— a  pretty  name!"  Then, 
sobbing,  the  next  minute  she  would  say:  "Only  a  little 
beggar- -but  I  am  not  ashamed.  That  is  my  crest — a 
pair  of  woollen  stockings-  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

So  she  continued,  at  lengthening  intervals,  for  nearly  a 
half-hour,  when  she  seemed  nearly  asleep;  then,  rousing 
suddenly,  she  clasped  her  forehead  as  if  in  pain. 

The  grandmother,  seeing  her  growing  drowsiness,  had 
sent  every  one  else  out  of  the  room.  Turning  now,  she 
opened  the  wardrobe  door  and  took  from  its  shelf  a  bottle 
of  cologne- water.  She  had  done  so  before  many  times 
during  the  girl's  illness,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  had 
never  until  now  noticed  on  an  under  shelf  a  white  bundle 
lying,  tied  about  the  outside  with  a  blue  cord  and  tassel, 
and  beside  it  a  pair  of  little  woollen  stockings.  She 
started  involuntarily  at  the  sight,  and  as  she  made  her 
wav  back  to  the  bedside  with  the  cologne,  her  old  heart 
was  thumping  fiercely.  She  hardly  knew  what  she 
thought,  or  hoped,  or  feared.  As  the  old  lady  tenderly 
bathed  Babette's  temples  with  the  cologne-water  she  soon 
began  to  breathe  regularly. 

"I    have  a   godmother,  I   know   by  the  blue    tassels. 


Kiss  me,  Nenaine,"  she  murmured  softly,  as  she  at  last 
dropped  into  sleep;  and  neither  knew  that  it  was  even 
her  own  godmother,  the  "  Nenaine"  of  her  infancy,  who 
gave  the  kiss  she  asked,  her  heart  fairly  trembling  within 
her  as  she  did  so. 

It  seemed  absurd  for  her  to  be  so  wrought  up  with  a 
nameless  hope.  Was  not  the  little  governess  a  niece  of 
Dr.  Bondurante — old  Dr.  Bondurante.  whom  everybody 
knew? 

And  yet,  when  she  noiselessly  restored  the  bottle  to 
its  place,  and,  reaching  down,  took  the  mysterious  lit- 
tle parcels  in  her  hands,  she  trembled  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  stand.  She  looked  first  at  the  shabby  little 
checked  flannel  dress  and  faded  woollen  stockings;  then 
she  unrolled  the  other  bundle,  saw  the  little  time-stained 
dress,  felt  the  blue  tassels,  and  then —  A  single  quick 
scream  escaped  her  as  she  clutched  the  wardrobe  door  for 
support. 

Fearing  that  she  might  have  disturbed  the  sick  girl, 
she  turned  quickly  and  looked  towards  the  bed.  She 
was  in  a  profound,  peaceful  sleep.  The  doctor's  medicine 
had  done  its  work. 

But  the  family  in  the  next  room  had  heard  and  hurried 
to  the  door.  Seeing  their  alarmed  faces,  the  old  lady 
threw  up  her  arm  in  a  silent,  dramatic  appeal  for  quiet, 
and,  still  convulsively  clasping  the  bundle  of  clothing, 
staggered  out  of  the  room. 

The  scene  that  followed l^affles  description.  The  little, 
long-lost  garments  finished  the  half-told  story  of  the  de- 
lirious girl.  Even  if  the  old  lady  had  not  recognized 
every  twist  and  stitch  of  the  old  cord  and  tassels,  the  work 
of  her  own  hands,  the  folded  papers  within  the  tassels 
would  have  supplied,  by  their  well-preserved  testimony, 
all  needed  proof  of  their  identity. 

In  a  few  moments  both  mother  and  father  were  kneel- 
ing and  sobbing  silently  at  the  bedside  of  poor  little 
Babette,  who  slept  on  unconscious  of  the  joyous  answer 
that  had  been  found  to  the  hard  question  that  had  so 
disturbed  her  head.  The  younger  ones,  her  sisters  and 
brothers,  unable  to  control  themselves,  ran  to  a  distant 
room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  wept  aloud. 
Thither,  too,  ran  the  servants,  adding  their  tears  and 
cries  of  joy  to  the  general  thanksgiving.  If  dear  old 
Tante  Angele  could  only  have  been  there,  too! 

John  soon  arrived,  and  the  little  French  priest,  both  of 
whom  had  been  sent  for,  and  together  they  all  wept  tears 
of  happiness,  of  praise,  and  of  hope  that  the  dear  one 
restored  would  soon  awake  to  consciousness. 

A  blessed  waking  indeed  awaited  the  lonely  girl  —  to 
father,  mother,  sisters,  and  home;  to  the  conscious  pos- 
session of  the  dear  grandmother,  the  "Nenaine"  for  whom 
she  had  called  in  her  delirium;  to  a  name  of  her  own, 
recovered  in  her  father's  house. 

When,  after  a  long  and  deep  sleep,  she  finally  opened 
her  eyes,  and  looked  feebly  from  one  face  to  another,  it 
was  hard  for  the  loving  ones  in  attendance  to  guard  their 
eyes,  as  well  as  their  lips,  lest  they  should  tell  the  forbid- 
den story.  The  doctor  ordered  the  most  perfect  quiet, 
forbidding  so  much  as  a  word,  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
sick-room,  for  many  days  to  come. 

"Yes."  he  said,  "you  must  continue  even  to  call  her 
Miss  Bondurante.  She  has  passed  through  a  terrible 
mental  strain.  I  could  not  answer  for  the  result  of  any 
shock  in  her  enfeebled  condition.  She  has  come  back  to 
us.  We  must  not  let  her  slip  from  our  arms  again."  he 
added,  tenderly  pressing  the  grandmother's  hand  as  he 
left  the  room. 

And  so  for  two  long  weeks  more  they  hovered  lovingly 
about  her  bed,  keeping  the  sweet  secret  with  their  lips, 
but  telling  it  a  hundred  times  a  day  by  yearning  tender- 
nesses; and  many  times  the  pillow  beside  her  head  was 
wet  with  tears  while  she  slept. 

Often  as  her  sisters'  faces  lay  against  hers,  the  mother 
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and  grandmother,  overcome  \viili  emotion  as  they  looked 

at   Ihcin.  would    have   lo  leave   ill.'    room.       "See   iio\v    her 
dies  the  others!"  they  would  say.     "  \\~hy 
were   we  so  blind  as  not   to  see  il    befori 

And   the  old  grandmother,  goi  ng   into  her  own  room, 

,  Up0n  her  knees  al  her  little  prie-ch'ew,  and  sob     is  the   last,  thing  I   remember.     Arthe  told  me  abo 

I,,.,.  ,,i,|  1,,,,,-t  out  iii  praise  and  thanksgiving.  about   ber  little  sister  and  the  white  dress  and  blue 

M,.:mu  |M|e  the  nev,  s  had  gone  abroad  over  all  the  city.      sels,  and  my  heart  beat  so  I  could  hardly  listen.      I  k 

..,,,.    p]aee    i,,    which    it    had    not    been    told   was   the      it    then,  but    I  could    not   speak;   and    when   I   waked  up 
sweel  flower  perfumed  chamber  where  the  chief  actor  in      everything  was  strange.     1  think  I  had  fever.      Then  one 

day,  not  very  long 


"I  know  it  already— for  a  long  time  I  have  known — 
mainan.  papa.  Nenaine,"  she  said,  laying  her  arms  over 
the  two  bowed  heads  before  her  and  hiding  her  face  in 
her  grandmother's  bosom.  "The  night  before  I  was 
taken  ill  it  must,  have  been,"  she  said,  presently;  "for  it 

Arthe   told  me  about — 
tas- 
I  knew 


1  pel 
1  be  little  dram.- 

Finally  the  time 
came  when  the  doc- 
tor consented  that 
she  should  know 
the  truth.  It  was  a 
trying  ordeal,  after 
all — to  tell  her  gen- 
tly.  quietly,  with- 
out great  emotion. 
l-'.aeh  member  of  the 
family  in  turn  was 
suggested  as  the  one 
most  capable  of  self- 
control,  and  each 
fell  to  sobbing  at 
the  bare  thought. 
If  they  could  have 
rushed  to  her,  open- 
armed  and  scream- 
ing with  joy,  it 
would  have  been 
easy  enough. 

At  last  the  grand- 
mother consented  to 
bear  the  good  news. 
Father  and  mother 
would  sit  beside  the 
bed.  but  the  irre- 
pressible sisters  and 
brothers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come 
iii  until  they  were 
called. 

The  father,  Creole 
like,  had  brought  a 
box  of  handsome 
jewels,  marked  in 
her  full  name, "Ma- 
rie Babette  Le  Char- 
mant,"  and  lie  en- 
tered the  room  and 
took  his  seat  with 
the  case  in  his  hand. 
It  would  prepare 
her  for  a  surprise. 

Babette,  dieted 
in  a.  beautiful  pink 
merino  wrapper, 

and  with  a  bunch  of  blush-roses  pinned  at  her  throat,  sat 
propped  up  in  pillows  upon  the  bed.  Her  mother  sat, 
upon  the  bed  beside  her,  the  grandmother  taking  a  low 
rocking-chair  on  the  other  side.  The  father  drew  his 
chair  close  beside  the  grandmother. 

The  old  lady's  face  twitched  pitifully,  as,  taking  Ba- 
bette's  thin  hand  in  one  of  hers  and  laying  the  other  fat 
palm  on  top  of  it,  she  said.  "  Clii'ric,  we  have  some  good 
news  for  you — good  news  for  us  all." 

The,  mother's  face  was  in  the  pillow  iu  a  moment,  and 
the  father's  bead  fell  upon  his  trembling  hand.  Before 
the  grandmother  had  been  able  to  steady  her  voice  again 
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ago  —  about  two 
weeks,  I  think  —  I 
waked  again,  and 
every  one  was  to 
me  as  my  own.  And 
it  seemed  to  me  you 
knew,  and  then  I 
rested  and  slept.  I 
think  I  was  weak. 
I  was  afraid  to 
speak,  lest  it  would 
all  disappear  ;  and 
while  I  kept  still, 
you  were  always 
here.  I  was  not 
quite  sure  whether 
it  was  true  —  or  a 
dream.  Only  since 
yesterday  I  wanted 
to  speak,  knowing 
it  would  not  van- 
ish. And  I  saw  in 
your  faces  that  you 
.knew.  How  did 
you  find  it  out, 
Nenaine,  maman, 
papa  ?  Was  it  the 
little  dress  ?" 

And  then,  helped 
to  self-possession  by 
the  girl's  calmness, 
they  wiped  their 
eyes  and  told  all 
the  story,  and  about 
the  name  in  the 
blue  tassels.  Still, 
the  whole  mystery 
was  not  satisfactor- 
ily solved. 

As  soon  as  Ba- 
bette was  strong 
enough  to  undergo 
the  ordeal,  they 
sent  for  Clarisse 
and  for  Nou te.  And, 
of  course,  John  was 
there  and  the  little 
French  priest. 

The  old  woman  only  confirmed  her  previous  story,  the 
one  liabette  already  knew.  Indeed,  it  was  all  she  could 
tell. 

Noute  did  his  very  best,  but,  as  before,  whenever  he 
appeared  to  be  oil  the  very  edge  of  a  revelation  his  mind 
seemed  to  fail  him  entirely. 

"Perhaps  you  could  take  us  to  the  place  where  you 
lived  on  the  beach,1'  John  suggested,  finally,  as  a  last 
resort. 

At  this  Noute  jumped  up  and  clapped  his  hands. 
"Yes,"  he  could  go  there  "in  a  boat!"  And  then,  al- 
though it  was  very  bad  manners,  he  turned  a  double 


Babette  had  kissed  her  mother's  forehead,  and  extended     somersault  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  company. 


her  arms  to  father  and  grandmother. 


[TO    BE    CONTINUKD.] 


THE     UNSINKABLE     PILOT=BOAT. 


ONE    OF    THE     OLD     SAILOR'S    YARNS. 
BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


IT  was  a  warm  hazy  day  in  August.  The  air  seemed  to 
be  saturated  with  moisture,  and  yet  full  of  heat. 
Looking  out  to  sea  one  could  trace  the  progress  of  suc- 
rr^ive  showers  by  straight  columns  of  deep  neutral  tint 
which  seemed  to  move  around  the  horizon  with  solemn 
dignity.  Here  and  there  patches  of  grayish  mist  obscured 
the  rim  of  the  sea,  and  gave  a  surprising  appearance  of 
steam  rising  from  the  water.  The  ocean  itself  was  a  doz- 
en different  colors  by  reason  of  the  many  varieties  of  sky 
reflected  in  its  waters.  There  was  almost  no  wind  at  all, 
and  the  swells  ran  in  oily,  silent,  snakelike  undulations  to 
the  beach,  where  they  broke  with  an  angry  serpentine 
hissing.  Vessels  came  and  went  from  the  curtains  of 
shil'ting  mist  like  ghosts  walking  upon  the  water.  Alto- 
gether it  was  an  uncanny  morning',  yet  one  full  of  inter- 
est to  the  lover  of  marine  views.  The  Old  Sailor  was 
sitting,  as  usual,  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  gazing  out  to 
sea,  as  if  his  vision  by  mere  force  of  steadiness  could  pen- 
etrate fog  or  rain  and  discover  what  lay  beyond.  The 
two  boys,  clad  in  rubber  boots  and  coats,  came  down  the 
pier  quietly,  for  they  were  more  than  half  afraid  that 
their  friend  might  at  any  moment  rise  and  depart,  owing 
to  the  wetness  of  the  weather.  But  the 
Old  Sailor  sat  and  smoked,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  elements.  The  boys 
went  and  sat  down  beside  him,  and  he 
acted  as  if  he  were  unaware  of  their 
presence  ;  but  they  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  peculiarities  that  they 
simply  sat  still  and  waited.  Presently 
a  schooner  emerged  from  a  fog  -  bank, 
and  rolling  quickly  on  the  swells,  stood 
in  toward  the  shore. 

"An'  wot  kind  o'  a  wessel  mought 
that  be?"  asked  the  Old  Sailor,  without 
turning  his  head. 

"A  pilot-boat,"  answered  both  boys, 
promptly. 

"An'  how  d'ye  know  she  are  a  pilot- 
boat?" 

"  By  the  number  painted  on  her  main- 
sail," answered  Henry. 

"  Werry  good,  too.  W'ich  the  same 
she  are  a-headin'  fur  the  beach  like  as 
ef  she  were  a-goin'  fur  to  run  ashore." 

"  But  she  won't,  will  she  ?"  asked 
George. 

"I  reckon  not,"  said  the  Old  Sailor; 
"  but  I  don't  preesume  that  it  would  do 
her  so  werry  much  damiclge  ef  she  did." 

"  Why  not?"  inquired  Henry. 

'"Cos  w'y,"  replied  the  Old  Sailor, 
"you  can't  do  much  damidge  to  them 
'ere  boats.  There  ain't  no  safer  craft 
a-floatin'  onto  the  surface  o'  that  'ere 
mill-pond  out  yender.  W'y,  ye  can't 
sink  'em." 

"Can't  sink  them?"  repeated  Henry. 

"In  course  not.      I  seen  it  tried." 

"When?" 

"Waal,  ye  may  tie  my  feet  around 
my  neck  an'  make  a  human  grommet 
out  o'  me  ef  this  'ere  ain't  the  werry 
identical  way  wot  it  happened :  I  were 
a-knockin'  aroun'  Noo  York  one  fall 
without  no  berth,  an'  I  beginned  fur  to 
get  purty  hungry.  So  sez  I  to  myself, 
sez  I,  I  guess  I'd  better  ship  on  the 
fust  thing  as  comes  along.  I  were 


a-walkin'  along  the  East  River  at  the  time  an'  I  seed  a 
pilot-boat  a-layin'  alongside  o'  a  pier.  To  make  this  'ere 
yarn  wot  I'm  a-tellin'  you  short,  I  shipped  aboard  her  as 
a  foremast  hand.  Her  name  were  the  Sam  an'  Sally, 
No.  22i.  Waal,  nothin'  werry  pertikler  happened  ontil 
winter  weather  come  on,  an'  then  we  had  the  time  wot 
I'm  a-goin'  fur  to  tell  you  about.  The  weather  come  on 
so  cold  that  the  spray  used  to  freeze  in  the  air  as  it  come 
over  the  bows  an'  fall  onto  the  deck  in  small  chunks  o' 
ice  like  hailstuns.  Then  it  begins  fur  to  blow  purty 
fresh,  an'  our  hull  begins  to  ice  up.  It  weren't  more'n 
twenty-four  hours  &fore  we  had  a  casin'  o'  ice  all  around 
us  about  two  inches  thick.  Meanwhile  the  riggin'  were 
gettin'  wet  an'  freezin'  harder'n  iron,  so  that  w'en  the 
order  come  fur  to  put  the  second  reef  into  the  mains'!, 
w'y,ye  couldn't  do  anything  at  all  with  the  bloomin'  thing. 
The  halyards  wouldn't  render  through  the  blocks,  'cos 
w'y  they  was  frozen  like  ramrods.  An'  the  reef-p'ints 
was  as  solid  as  kitchen  pokers,  an'  jest  about  as  easy  fur 
to  bend.  So  ole  Pete  Murphy,  the  boss  pilot,  he  sez,  sez 
he,  'Let  her  go,  an'  see  wot  she'll  do.'  Waal,  she  heeled 
over  like  one  o'  them  slan tin '-backed  rockin'-cheers  wot 
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your  nia  li.-is,  an'  she  shoved  her  mos'  ridik- 

Mui-|iliy.  ses  I.  ' '  lap,  tin--  "ere    chooner 

in'  werrj    much  dou  n  h\   the  head  mi  account  o' 

llic  weigh!    0'   ice  forrad.'       You    see,  the   ice    on    her  bows 

••nod    six     inches    thick,    l.ut    I'ete   ilnln't    say 

notliin":    'cos   H   \    there  weren'l   nolliin'  to  say. 

•'  Waal,  tliat  night. about  midnight,  w'cn  n  were  a  snow- 
in'  so  hard  that   we  had  to  keep  two  hands  a  shovcllin'  it 
tbin   sky  lights   I'ur   fear  it  'd  break  'cm   through. 

oul  sights  a  steamer,  an'  the    nex'   minute  she 

3  on  into  us  ca  slap,  ban",  crash.  Fortunately  the 
man  forrad.  as  soon  as  he  hollered,  jumped  hclou  an' 
pulled  the  fore  hatch  shut.  The  uex'  second  we  was  all 
a-standin' onto  our  heads  an' bein' fired  around  the  inside 

o'  the  boat  like  there  were  a  'a  rl  hnuack.  I'ele  Murphy, 
wot  \vere  a  sleeriu'o'  the  hoat.  we  I'ariKMl  afterward,  were 
jiicked  up  li\'  the  steanier.  an'  piloted  her  into  port.  "U  'ich 
the  same  it  were  uerry  "ood  ;  'cos  w  'y  lie  yot  his  fee  an' 
a  purse  from  the  [Kissingers.  \\  ot  s'posed  the  rest  o'  us  an' 
the  hoat  was  yone  to  l>avy  Jones's  locker. 

"  Waal.  I  wi.sh  you  could  'a'  seed  the  mix-np  in  that 
'ere  boat.  There  were  I'.ill  Smock's  rubber  boots  in  the 
cabin  skvliu'ht  aloii"-  with  a  ban1  o'  'baccy  an'  Sam  San- 
ders's  Sundav  shirt;  an'  it  weren't  much  o'  a  shirt  after 
that.  I  mitrht  also  mention  that.  Sam  hisself  were  stand- 
in'  on  bis  head  in  a  corner  onto  Bill's  plug-hat,  w'ich  the 
same  it  looked  werry  much  like  a  accordeen.  An'  Bill 
were  look-in'  werry  ord'nary.  too.  Hiram  Pettybone,  one 
o'  the  best  pilots  on  'arth  or  water,  had  fell  with  his  head 
through  the  basin  hole  in  a  wash-stand,  an'  he  were 
a  holieriif  murder  all  he  could.  Pussonally,  I  were  in 
my  bunk — that  is.  I  were  a-lyin'  agin  the  deck  over  the 
same.  We  all  made  up  our  minds  that,  we  was  a-goin'  to 
the  bottom,  so  we  hadn't  much  to  say,  'cept  Hiram,  an'  he 
kep'  right  on  hollerin'.  Howsumever.  arter  waitin'  some 
time,  an'  lindiif  we  didn't  go  down,  weall  commenced  fur 
to  pull  ourselves  together  an'  wonder  wot  were  to  be  did. 
It  didn't  take  long  fur  to  answer  that  'ere  question.  \\'e 
could  feel  the  wessel  jumpin'  like  a  porpoise,  an'  the  seas 
were  a-breakin'  over  her  deck — I  mean  her  bottom  —  with 
a  roar  like  thunder.  Bill  an'  Hiram  they  jest  looked  at 
each  other,  an'  'lowed  that  there  weren't  nothin'  to  be  did. 
We  hadn't  much  more'n  come  to  that  kinclusion  w'en  a 
tremenjis  sea  cmne  an'  rolled  the  boat  right  over  onto  her 
beam-ends.  We  was  all  chucked  about  permiscus  like 
ag'in,  but  Sam  Sanders  he  yells  out: 

'  '  Gee-whiz!     I  hope  there'll  be  another.' 

"An'  sure  'nuff  there  were,  an'  it  set  the  boat  right 
smack  upon,  her  keel  agin.  We  all  jumped  to  open  the 
hatches,  an'  we  was  on  deck  mighty  quick.  Waal,  blow 
me  for  pickles,  wot  d'ye  s'pose  had  happened?" 

"What?"  asked  both  boys. 

"W'y.  that  steamer  a-hittin'  us  had  knocked  all  the  ice 
off  us  forrad.  an'  we  was  as  clean  as  a  whistle  airin. 
But,  my  land  sakes  alive,  how  it.  were  a-blowin'!  W'y, 
the  seas  was  a-runnin'  fully  forty  feet  high,  an'  the  roll- 
in'  an'  pitchin'  o'  the  boat  was  enough  fur  to  set  you 
dizzy.  The  fust  thing  to  be  did  were  to  get  her  canvas 
rejuced.  By  good  luck  we  was  right  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
w'en  we  was  turned  over,  so  the  water  were  warm  enough 
fur  to  melt  the  ice  in  the  runnin'  riggin'.  an'  we  was  able 
to  lower  away  an'  reef  the  sails— that  is,  we  reefed  the 
mains'].  The  fores'l  bh.wd  nuht  out  o'  the  bolt-ropes 
afore  we  could  git  to't,  an'  w'en  Bill  sings  out  to  me, 
'  Lower  away  the  fores'l,'  all  as  I  could  do  were  to  sing 
back,  'Ain't  no  fores'l  to  lower.'  Howsumever,  she  did 
fust-rate  under  a  close-reefed  mains'l  an'  a  storm  jib. 
But  there  weren't  no  way  o'  keepin'  the  water  out  o'  her 
now;  'cos  w'y  some  o'  the  deck  seams  had  got  started 
w'en  the  steanier  run  over  us.  an'  the  seas  was  a-breakin' 
clean  over  her,  and  so  the  water  kep'  a-flowin'  right  into 
her.  We  manned  the  pumps,  but  it  didn't  do  no  good. 
The  water  gained  on  us  all  the  time. 


"  Waal,  'bout  six  hours  later  the  mains']  Mowed  out, 
an'  we  had  to  set  the  storm-trys'I.  The  pitchin'  an'  roll- 
in'  was  now  past  all  sense.  W'y,  she'd  stand  up  so  straight 
somi  Limes  that  the  water  inside  o'  her 'd  pour  out  o'  the 
cabin  companion  way  in  such  a  stream  that  it  nearly 
wasbed  Bill  Smock  overboard.  An'  then  she'd  pitch  down 
fust,  an' that  water 'd  go  rippin' an' tearin'  forrad  so 
fast  that  steam  'd  come  out  o'  the  deck  seams.  One  time 
we  was  all  afeard  that  the  friction  o'  that  water 'd  set  her 
a  lire,  but  Sam  Sanders  he  sez,  sez  he,  the  water  'd  put  the 
lire  out  as  fast  as  it  'd  make  it.  Towards  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  she  give  a  fearful  lurch  over  to  port,  an' 
then  jerked  back  so  hard  to  starboard  that  she  rolled  both 
her  masts  right  out.  an'  of  course  they  took  the  bowsprit 
with  'em.  There  we  was,  a  dismasted  an'  waterlogged 
hulk  in  a  hurricane. 

Waal,  by  the  great  hook  block!'  sez  Hiram  Petty- 
bone,  'ef  this  weren't  so  blamed  comic,  it  'd  be  gettin' 
ser'ous.' 

'  We  got  to  let  her  scud  now,'  sez  Bill  Smock,  sez  he. 

"So  we  tips  helm  an'  lets  her  fall  off  till  she  got  right 
afore  it.  Waal,  my  goodness,  how  she  did  run  !  She  went 
so  fast  that  the  water  along  her  sides  were  all  lit  up  with 
the  phosphorus;  an'  the  water  inside  o'  her  couldn't 
keep  up  with  her,  but  kep'  gettin'  lef  behind,  so  that  it 
poured  out  o'  the  cabin  hatch  an'  ran  overboard.  D'ye 
know,  I've  orfen  thort  sence  that  were  wot  kep'  her  from 
sinkin'.  Anyhow,  she  kep'  a-goin'  like  a  streak  o'  greased 
lightnin'.  Then  it  come  on  to  snow  agin,  an1  she  be- 
g'inned  fur  to  ice  up  forrad  some  more.  Sez  I  to  myself, 
sez  I:  'This  settles  it.  She  can't  float  ef  she  gets  iced  up 
agin.'  Her  head  kep'  a-gittin  lower  an'  lower,  so  that 
w'en  Bill  Smock  looked  at  it  he  putty  nigh  shook  his 
head  off.  Howsumever,  as  I  said  afore,  ye  can't  sink 
them  there  bloomin'  pilot-boats.  Our  boat  were  a-tearin' 
along  through  the  blindin'  snow-storm,  a-jumpin'  an' 
poundin'  over  the  dreadful  seas,  w'en  all  on  a  sudden t 
there  were  a  frightful  crash  forrard,  an'  she  heeled  over 
on  her  beam  -  ends  agin.  Wot  ever  d'ye  s'pose  had 
happened?" 

"  What?"  asked  the  boys,  breathlessly. 

"W'y.  she'd  run  plump  ca  bang  bow  on  into  a  ice- 
berg. " 

The  Old  Sailor  paused  a  moment  to  note  the  effect  of 
this  last  statement,  and  then  continued,  impressively: 

"  I  sez  to  myself,  sez  I,  this  are  the  end  o'  the  whole 
business.  But.  bless  ye,  here  I  are  a-tellin'  you  about  it, 
an'  that  are  putty  good  proof  that  I  weren't  drownded. 
Ye  see.  she'd  gone  an'  run  her  nose  up  on  a  part  o'  the 
berg  wot  were  under  water,  an'  there  she  were  stuck. 
Then  Bill  Smock  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  'Go  b'low  an'  see 
ef  ye  kin  find  anything  fur  to  eat.'  So  I  went  down,  an' 
blow  me  fur  pickles  ef  I  didn't  have  to  swim,  the  water 
inside  o'  her  were  so  deep.  I  reckon  it  must  'a'  bin  a 
comic  sight  to  see  me  a-swimmin'  round  an'  round  grab- 
bin'  at  boxes  o'  bread  an'  pickles  an'  things  wot  was 
a -lloatm'  about.  Howsumever.  we  got  "nuff  to  keep  us 
alive,  an'  that  were  all  we  wanted.  Waal,  the  nex'  day 
the  gale  broke,  an'  we  had  nice  weather.  We  got  right 
to  work  patchin'  up  the  hole  171  her  bows  made  by  run- 
nin' agin  the  iceberg,  an'  also  puttin' a  jury-rig  on  her, 
so's  to  keep  her  goin'  w'en  we  got  her  afloat  agin.  We 
was  putty  much  puzzled  about  gettin'  her  off,  but  good 
luck  saved  us  a  heap  o'  trouble." 

"  How  was  that?"  asked  Henry. 

"  W'y,  the  warm  water  melted  the  ice  out  from  under 
her,  an'  she  floated  off  herself.  Then  we  got  her  under 
way  under  the  jury-rig,  an'  that  very  hour  we  sighted  a 
steamer.  But,  d'ye  know,  the  bloomin'  lubber  wouldn't 
let  us  put  no  pilot  aboard.  Yes,  sir;  she  said  we  wasn't 
no  pilot-boat,  but  a  dirilick  wessel  manned  by  wrackers. 
An'  so  we  had  to  sail  our  boat  back  to  port  with  all  hands 
aboard.  But,  bless  ye,  ye  couldn't  sink  her!'' 
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GRANDFATHER'S  ADVENTURES. 

THE    CANNIBAL    FEAST 

EVERY  Thanksgiving  day  since  Grandfather  Sterling 
retired  from  the  sea  he  made  it  a  practice  of  gath- 
ering- all  his  children  and  grandchildren  around  his 
generous  table  to  indulge  in  the  biggest  turkey  that  his 
well-stocked  pocket-book  could  purchase,  and  the  young- 
sters, as  well  as  their  parents,  looked  forward  to  these 
family  reunions  with  much  pleasure,  for  jn  spile  of  the 
old  sailor's  make-believe  severity,  no  more  kindly  spirit 
existed,  and  no  heart  was  quicker  touched  or  purse  pulled 
wider  open  than  his  when  a  deserving  case  for  charity 
was  mentioned  to  him.  In  fact,  the  Captain's  home 
promised  soon  to  become  a  veritable  retreat  for  aged  and 
impoverished  sailors,  for  whenever  a  homeless  old  sea- 
man turned  up  in  distress  who  had  sailed  with  him  on 
any  one  of  his  numerous  voyages  he  was  sure  to  be 
"shipped,"  as  Grandfather  Sterling  always  called  it,  for 
some  such  berth  as  signal-quartermaster,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  hoist  the  flag-  on  the  lawn  staff  at  eight  o'clock 
every  morning  and  to  haul  it  down  at  sunset. 

After  Sam's  masterpiece  in  the  way  of  a  big  plum- 
pudding  had  been  done  full  justice  to,  and  the  children 
had  disposed  of  their  allowance  of  nuts  and  raisins,  every 
one  stood  while  grandfather  humbly  asked  God's  bless- 
ing upon  them.  Then  they  gathered  again  in  the  parlor, 
where  the  children  surrounded  the  old  sailor,  clamorous- 
ly begging  "  Grandpop,"  as  he  was  always  lovingly 
called,  for  a  story. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  began  the  veteran  of  half  a  cen- 
tury's experience  with  calm  and  gale  and  shipwreck,  "  I 
don't  know  any  more  appropriate  story  to  tell  you  to- 
night than  the  one  I  was  thinking  of  while  carving  that 
big  turkey  gobbler.  It  is  about  a  dinner  I  was  invited 
to  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  cabin-boy 
on  board  the  brig  Hammond,  down  oil  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

"  Our  ship  was  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  we  made 
enormous  profits  in  exchanging  beads,  small  looking- 
glasses,  and  other  trinkets  with  the  negroes  for  ivory, 
gold-dust,  and  skins.  Every  day  while  in  port  our  ves- 
sel was  surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  who 
brought  off  to  us  an  abundance  of  cocoanuts,  fish,  and 
all  kinds  of  delicious  fruits,  accepting  in  return  a  few 
nails,  a  worn-out  cap,  broken  tools,  and  so  on,  with  all 
of  which  they  were  delighted,  and  considered  that  they 
had  much  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  became  quite  a 
favorite  with  one  of  the  chiefs,  to  whom  I  often  gave  a 
few  leavings  from  the  cabin  table,  and  who  gave  me  the 
title  of '  Porpoise  Boy,'  because  I  was  so  short  and  fat. 

''One  Saturday  I  was  invited  to  spend  the  following 
day  with  him  at  his  village,  about  a  mile  from  the  beach, 
and  was  allowed  by  my  Captain  to  accept  the  invitation, 
much  to  my  delight.  So,  after  clearing  up  the  cabin  the 
next  morning,  I  sculled  myself  ashore  in  the  dingy,  and 
found  my  dusky  friend  waiting  for  me  when  I  landed. 
We  made  our  way  across  a  swamp,  travelling  by  a  nar- 
row path  that  skirted  it  on  one  side,  and  soon  came  in 
view  of  the  negro  village.  The  chief  seated  me  in  front 
of  his  hut  and  ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  bring  a  bunch 
of  bananas,  which  he  presented  to  me,  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  that  when  he  went  on  board  the  brig  the 
next  day  I  was  to  give  him  something  in  return  for  his 
generosity. 

"Shortly  after  this,  the  chief — whose  name,  by-the-way, 
was  Umbogwa — had  his  throne  brought  out  in  front  of  his 
hut,  and  seated  himself  with  great  dignity  and  ceremony 
upon  it.  And  what  do  you  think  this  throne  was?  No- 
thing more  nor  less  than  an  empty  rum-barrel  painted  a 
bright  red,  and  which  had  probably  been  given  him  by 
some  trading  captain  in  exchange  for  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  ivory  or  gold-dust.  For  a  sceptre  lie  had 


the  ramrod  of  a  small  cannon,  the  wood  of  which  was 
also  painted  red,  and  the  sponge  end  tin-  chief  held  in  his 
hand.  The  full  glory  of  this  individual  was  reached 
when  two  of  his  slaves  appeared  bearing  between  them 
a  battered  old  high  hat,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of 
the  almost  naked  ruler.  Then  they  seated  themselves 
close  to  and  directly  in  front  of  the  throne,  with  their 
backs  toward  the  same.  The  people  had  drawn  back, 
forming  a  half-circle  about  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
chief's  hut,  and  everything  promised  that  something  un- 
usual was  to  take  place. 

"Soon  there  was  heard  the  most  unearthly  din  imagi- 
nable, and  into  the  clearing  marched  the  chief's  army  of 
iifty  warriors,  rigged  out  in  the  most  outlandish  manner, 
and  wearing  hideous  false-faces  made  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  which,  I  afterwards  learned,  were  supposed  to 
frighten  their  enemies.  At  the  head  of  the  army  appeared 
a  band  of  four  pieces,  consisting  of  two  old  fog-horns,  a 
drum  with  one  head,  and  a  rusty  tin-pan,  that  was  beaten 
upon  with  two  thick  sticks.  Under  the  shouted  com- 
mands of  their  officer,  this  magnificent  company  of  sol- 
diers was  marched  about  in  the  chief's  presence,  who  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  pleasure  in  relation  to  the  review, 
and  applauded  the  same  by  cracking  his  two  slaves  over 
the  head  with  the  end  of  the  ramrod. 

"After  the  parade  had  been  dismissed  the  chief  de- 
scended from  his  throne  and  squatted  himself  on  the 
grass  beside  me,  saying-,  in  the  best  English  that  he  com- 
manded, and  which  he  had  picked  up  through  years  of 
trading  with  the  vessels  visiting  his  part  of  the  coast: 

''Umbogwa  belly  great  chief — eat  up  him  enemies. 
Porpoise  Boy  belly  good  boy.  Umbogwa  give  Porpoise 
Boy  plenty  good  eat.' 

"Just  outside  the  enclosure  a  big  fire  had  been  kept 
going  all  the  morning,  and  toward  it  the  chief  kept  look- 
ing expectantly,  and  nodding  his  kinky  head  at  me  in  an 
encouraging  way,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Have  patience  for  a 
minute  or  two,  Porpoise,  and  you  will  get  the  greatest 
treat  of  your  life.' 

"Two  of  the  tribe  now  appeared,  each  bearing  on  a 
large  piece  of  bark  a  steaming  bundle  covered  over  with 
green  branches.  When  the  wooden  platters  were  placed 
on  the  ground  before  us  and  their  contents  disclosed,  I 
jumped  to  my  feet  in  horror  and  disgust,  for  there,  to  all 
appearances,  were  two  little  brown  cooked  babies. 

"  Without  a  word  to  the  chief,  I  started  on  a  dead  run 
for  the  beach,  clearing  the  low  fence  about  the  village 
like  a  frightened  deer,  and  sped  back  along  the  swamp 
path.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  shore  I  jumped  into  the 
dingy  and  pulled  excitedly  for  the  ship,  finding  the  Cap- 
tain at  dinner  when  I  plunged  into  the  cabin. 

'  '  Captain,'  I  gasped,  '  Umbogwa  had  roast  babies  for 
dinner !'  Then  I  went  on  to  explain  the  matter  more  fully 
to  him. 

''Strange,'  I  heard  the  Captain  mutter.  'I  didn't 
think  the  old  darky  was  a  cannibal.' 

"  Just  then  one  of  the  men  called  down  the  companion- 
way,  saying  that  Umbogwa  was  coming  off  to  the  ship  in 
his  canoe.  The  Captain  went  on  deck,  and  soon  I  heard 
him  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  chief.  A  moment 
later  he  burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh,  and  called  to  me  to 
come  on  deck.  When  I  made  my  appearance  he  said  to 
the  chief, 

"  'Here.  Umbogwa,  tell  him  about  the  roast  babies.' 

"The  old  darky  looked  at  me  reproachfully  while  he 
said: 

"'What  for  you  say  Umbogwa  eat  baby?  No  eat 
baby.  Eat  nice  monkey.  Monkey  belly  good.' 

"The  Captain  here  broke  in  laughingly;  'I  wonder 
I  didn't  think  of  that  right  away,  for  I  know  that  the  na- 
tives look  upon  roast  monkey  as  a  great  luxury.' 

"For  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  the  men  never  ceased 
to  joke  me  about  my  'monkey  dinner.'  " 
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SETTING   FORTU    EARLY    IN    THE   MORNING. 

A  NUTTING  FROLIC  AND   A  CORN-COAST. 

BY  CHRISTINE  TERHUNE  HERRICK. 

T\HE  nutting  party,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  within 
the  reach  of  nearly  every  one.  Oftenest,  perhaps,  it 
is  the  chestnut  harvest,  the  rich  brown  nut  in  its  prickly 
casing,  that  tempts  to  the  woods  in  the  autumn  days,  lint 
there  are  other  forest  fruits  which  possess  powerful 
charms.  The  rough-coated  black  walnut;  the  highly 
flavored  butternut;  the  little  three-cornered  beechnut, 
sweet  though  small  ;  the  hickorynut,  or  shagbark,  or 
white  walnut,  as  it  is  variously  called— all  have  their 
lovers,  and  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  in  recruiting 
a  party  of  young  people  to  go  forth  and  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  squirrels  as  nut-gatherers. 

The  ideal  time  for  such  an  expedition  is  a  day  in  early 
October,  before  the  leaves  have  begun  to  fall  too  thickly. 
The  high  winds  of  the  season  that  have  stripped  the  trees 
of  part  of  their  gorgeous  livery  have  sent  down  the  nuts 
as  well,  and  the  thinning  foliage  affords  glimpses  of  clus- 
ters that  will  yield  themselves  to  the  long  poles  of  the 
hunters. 

There  are  advantages  in  setting  forth  on  such  a  quest 
early  in  the  morning,  while  the  day  is  young  and  every 
one  is  fresh.  The  air  is  full  of  ozone,  the  dew  frosts  the 
lace  of  the  spiders'  webs  and  brightens  the  brilliancy  of 
tin'  autumn  leaves.  Although  the  squirrels  have  been  do- 
ing their  busy  best  ever  since  daybreak,  they  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  harvesting  all  the  nuts  that  fell  during-  the 
night.  Even  when  the  sun  gets  high  in  the  heavens  the 
day  will  not  be  unpleasantly  warm,  and  the  active  motion 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  searchers  will  give  them 
ravenous  appetites  for  the  luncheon  they  have  carried 
with  them.  If  they  like,  I  hey  may  build  a  tire,  and  swing 
their  gypsy  kettle  over  its  blaze,  or  roast  their  corn  and 
potatoes  by  its  coals. 

Decidedly  the  nutting  party  that  is  begun  and  ended  in 
the  sunlight  is  preferable  for  little  people  or  for  bands  of 
girls  in  search  of  wood  treasures.  lint  for  a  companv  of 
bin  l>oys  and  girls,  with  one  or  two  older  people  to  assume 
responsibility  in  possible  critical  moments,  there  are  greater 
joys  in  an  expedition  that  starts  in  the  afternoon,  gathers 
nuts  until  the  twilight  falls,  and  then  winds  up  with  a 
supper  and  that  most  picturesque  festivity— a  corn-roast. 

For  this  there  must  be  a  little  planning  in  advance. 
The  committee  who  have  undertaken  the  arrangements 
for  the  supper  must  carefully  select  the  spot  011  which  to 


build  the  fire.      The  best  place  is  on  stony 
or  ploughed  or  barren  ground  where  there 
is  little  danger  of  the  fire  spreading.      Too 
many  precautions  cannot  be  taken  in  this 
season   of   dry  leaves,  withered   grass,  and 
high   winds.     Should   the  fire  once  spread 
beyond  the  control  of  the  watcher,  it  is  al- 
most impossible   to  check   it  before   it  has 
done  great  damage.      If  a  spot  can  be  found 
.surrounded  by  huge  rocks  and  ledges  that 
will  serve  as  seats  to  the  picnic  party,  they 
may  think  themselves  in  great  luck.      Here 
the   boys   must   drag   logs   and  brush    and    kindling    in 
plenty    that    the    bonfire    may    be   constantly   renewed. 
When  space  permits,  it  is  well  to  have  two  fires,  one  to 
serve  as  a  light  to  the  party,  and  the  other  to  cook  by, 
since  the  bed  of  gleaming  coals  that  makes  the  best  oven 
wil  I  not  give  sufficient  illumination  to  enable  the  revellers 
to  eat  their  supper  comfortably. 

Although  such  a  feast  as  this  goes  by  the  name  of  a 
corn-roast,  he  would  make  a  great  mistake  who  thought 
that  corn  was  to  be  the  staple  of  diet.  This  must  be 
provided  in  ample  quantities,  of  course,  and,  if  possible, 
it  should  be  sweet  corn,  and  tender.  The  field  corn  may 
be  used  in  default  of  any  other,  but  it  lacks  flavor  and 
sweetness.  In  addition  to  the  corn  there  should  be  a 
store  of  both  sweet  and  white  potatoes  and  of  big  ripe 
apples.  Delicious,  too,  are  marsh -mallows,  which  are 
even  better  toasted  over  coals  on  the  ends  of  sticks  than 
when  browned  (and  blackened)  on  the  points  of  hat-pins 
by  the  flames  of  lamps  or  gas-burners. 

The  wise  purveyor  will  prepare  beforehand  a  goodly 
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supply  of  the  provisions  that  usually  fill  picnic  baskets — 
sandwiches,  hard-boiled  or  deviled  eggs,  cake,  and  fruit 
will  probably  be  enough  when  supplemented  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  bonfire  cookery.  Of  sandwiches  there  should 
be  an  abundance,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  providing 
a  variety.  They  may  have  for  a  foundation  either  rolls 
or  bread-and-butter,  and  these  may  be  spread  with  minced 
ham  or  tongue  or  chicken,  mixed  to  a  paste  with  a  little 
butter,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  A  suspicion 
of  mustard  may  be  added  to  the  ham.  Or  there  may  be 
sardine  sandwiches,  for  which  the  filling  is  made  byre- 
moving  the  skin  and  bones  from  the  "little  fishes  boiled 
in  oil,"  grating  the  fish  fine,  and  moistening  it  with  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  before  spreading  it  on  the  buttered 
bread.  Salmon  or  lobster  mayonnaise  sandwiches,  made 
bv  rubbing  either  of  these  to  a  paste,  with  a  little  mayon- 
naise dressing,  and  using  this  as  filling,  are  also  excellent. 

The  deviled  eggs  are  prepared  by  boiling  them  for 
twenty  minutes,  removing  the  shells,  cutting  the  eggs  in 
two.  and  mixing  with  the  yolks  a  little  minced  ham  or 
tongue,  seasoning  to  taste,  and  enough  butter  to  hold  the 
ingredients  together.  This  paste  is  then  made  into  balls 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  yolk,  and  put  back  between  the 
halved  whites.  The  egg  is  held  in  shape  by  being  wrapped 
in  squares  of  tissue-paper  witli  fringed  edges.  A  twist 
given  to  this  at  both  ends  will  secure  each  little  par- 
cel. They  may  be  piled  in  a  basket  upon  a  napkin,  and 
if  a  border  of  gay  autumn  leaves  is  placed  around  them 
they  will  be  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  they  are  to  the 
palate. 

Beverages  must  not  be  overlooked  in  providing  for  the 
corn-roast  supper.  Nutting  is  thirsty  work,  and  the  de- 
sire to  drink  will  not  be  lessened  after  the  party  have 
eaten  roast  corn  and  potatoes  and  munched  nuts.  Bot- 
tles of  lemonade  may  be  carried,  or  of  coffee  to  which 
milk  in  due  proportion  has  been  added  while  it  was  still 
boiling  hot.  If  there  is  a  kettle  in  the  party,  this  may  be 
put  over  the  fire  half  filled  with  water,  and  in  this  the 
bottles  maybe  set,  uncorked.  Grass-wrapped  stones  may 
be  placed  about  them  to  hold  them  steady,  and  by  the 
time  the  water  in  the  kettle  boils  the  coffee  will  be  as 
hot  as  any  one  could  wish.  Sugar  for  this,  and  plenty 
of  salt  and  pepper  for  the  corn  and  potatoes,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  supplies.  Perhaps  more  welcome  than  any 
other  beverage  is  a  big  pail  of  iced  water.  It  is  not  a 
very  troublesome  matter  to  transport  the  ice,  and,  if  feasi- 
ble, the  picnic  camp  should  be  pitched  near  a  spring  or  a 
farm-house  where  there  is  a  good  well. 

There  are  two  ways  of  cooking  the  corn,  potatoes,  etc., 
at  a  corn-roast.  The  corn  may  be  roasted  in  its  husks 
by  laying  it  in  the  coals  and  turning  it  when  one  side  is 
supposed  to  be  done.  The  potatoes,  too,  may  be  laid  in 
the  coals,  or  roasted  in  the  ashes.  But  it  is  more  fun  if 
the  cooking  is  done  by  impaling  the  corn  or  potatoes  or 
apples  upon  the  ends  of  long  sticks.  These  should  be 
from  four  to  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  in  order  that  the 
face  of  the  cook  may  not  be  grilled.  The  sticks  must  be 
stout  enough  to  support  the  weight  they  carry  without 
bending  too  much,  and  one  end  of  each  must  be  made 
very  sharp.  This  point  is  thrust  into  the  end  or  side  of 
the  ear  of  corn,  or  into  the  potato  or  apple,  and  these 
must  be  held  near  enough  to  the  coals  to  cook  without 
smoking  or  scorching,  and  turned  often. 

Should  either  of  these  casualties  befall  the  apples  or 
potatoes,  it  can  be  remedied  by  peeling;  but  as  the  corn 
is  husked  before  it  is  roasted,  the  unskilled  cook  usually 
lias  to  make  his  meal  from  an  ear  that  is  charred  on  one 
side  and  half  raw  on  the  other.  But  fun  is  as  good  a 
sauce  as  hunger,  and  the  picnickers  munch  away  as 
cheerfully  as  though  they  were  discussing  the  most  de- 
licious food  in  the  world. 

And  indeed  the  scene  is  usually  bewitching  enough 
to  make  any  one  forget  to  be  critical.  The  up-leaping 


blaze,  whose  rosy  light  lends  a  charm  to  every  face,  its 
glancing  reflections  upon  colored  leaves  and  gray  rocks 
and  brown  tree  trunks;  the  odd  shadows  cast  by  trees  and 
human  beings;  the  touch  of  mystery  in  the  dusky  night 
that  crouches  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle  of  fitful  light, 
advancing  or  retreating  as  the  fire  sinks  or  rises;  the  si- 


GIELS    IN    GAY    GYPSY    GARB    WHO    WILL    TELL    FORTUNES. 


lent  starry  sky  that  arches  overhead — all  go  to  make  up 
a  scene  that  will  long  live  in  the  memory. 

An  added  touch  of  picturesqueness  may  be  given  by  a 
few  girls  in  gay  gypsy  garb  who  will  proclaim  their  read- 
iness to  tell  fortunes  or  to  read  palms.  These  seeresses 
may  station  themselves  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  general 
group,  and  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  brand  pretend  to 
read  the  future  in  the  palms  of  those  who  desire  to  learn 
of  days  to  come. 

When  the  last  marsh-mallows  have  been  toasted,  and 
the  fire  has  settled  down  to  a  steady  glow,  some  one  will 
probably  start  a  college  song  or  a  negro  melody,  and  all 
the  young  voices  will  take  it  up,  and  the  singing  will  go 
on  until  some  one  of  the  older  heads  will  discover  that  it 
is  time  to  start  for  home.  Then  the  fire  will  be  thor- 
oughly extinguished,  and  it  will  be  a  well-satisfied  party 
that  makes  its  way  homeward  by  the  light  of  a  friendly 
lantern. 
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"THE    IJll'KNKH    1.1   \\  !•>.' 

SAIli  ili.'  leaves  unon  n"'   ''ranches 
I  inr   ~nmi\    .•iiiiinnii   day  : 
••  Wo'vc  finished  all  our  work,  and   uo\i 

\Yc   run    ii"    I"1     • 

So  urn    i;i>\\  us   ul'  red   and    yellow  . 
Ami   HIM-  solier  cloaks   of  Inou  11, 

Mllsl     lie    \\iiril    liet'uie    the    I'loM     COIlieS, 

Anil    «r    \i'<   i''is|lnii;  <l"\vn. 

•    \\  ,-'\ ,-   had   a  jolly   snnimei. 

\Vitli  tin-  birds  thai   iniih   their  nests 
r.encaili  our  green  uininvllas, 

Anil   tin-  M|iiii-ivls   I  hat    \\TIV  mil-  guests. 
Hnl    we   cannot    "nil    I'm'  winter. 

For   we  do  nut    i-arr    for  sm>w  . 
Wln-n    "c   hear  the   wild    inn  1 1nvestors 

\\  i    I. KIM'  our   clasp  anil   go. 

••  lint    \\i'   hold   iinv  In'uds  ii]i   bravely 

1'nlo  tlir    very    last. 
And  shin.'    in    pomp   and  splendor 

As  away    we   Iliillrr   fust. 
In   tin-   mellow   autumn    noontide 

AYe   kiss  and  say   n<>i>d-l>y, 
And  through  the  naked   liraneln-s 

Then   may   children  see   the   sky." 

MAKI;AI:I:I   E.  SAXC.STKI;. 


dier  I"  keep  bis  dreary  vigil  among  the  wild  crags  of  St. 

1  [eleua. 

K,,r  twenty  years  this  old  warrior  kept  watch  over  the 
lonelj  grave  iii  tlie  little  valley,  and  when  in  the  year 
L840the  remains  of  the  Emperor  were  conveyed  to  France. 
and  accorded  the  most  impressive  and  magnificent  recep 
,,,,,,  and  I' ral  pa u'ea  nt  ever  beheld  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times.  Sergeant  Hubert  also  returned,  but  old  and 
tottering  and  while  haired,  to  tiie  country  he  had  left  a 
oiis  soldier  twenty-six  years  before. 

\Yheii    < 'i iinlore    .Bainbridge   visited   St.  Helena  he 

found  Sergeant  jlul>ei-t  on  guard  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Freud)  Kmporor,  and  begged  for  oue  of  the  branches 
that  drooped  sadly  over  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead 
This  \vas  o-iven  him,  and  was  carefully  preserved  until 
his  ship  arrived  at  I  lie  Brooklyn  Navy-yard,  when  he 
divided  the  branch  into  a  number  of  parts,  and  planted 
them  on  a  little  island  forming  the  extreme  eastern  end 
of  the  vard,  and  which  is  known  to-day  as  the  ordnance 
dock.  The  slips  flourished,  and  grew  into  beautiful  and 
stately  trees. 

Seventv  years  have  passed  since  that  time,  and  the  old 
willows,  although  thick  with  foliage,  and  honest-enough 
looking  on  the  outside,  are  heart-eaten  and  hollow,  and 
will  soon  be  no  more. 

When  the  writer  visited  the  navy-yard  a  few  days  ago 
to  see  these  relics  of  a,  long-ago  time,  he  paid  his  respects 
to  the  gri/./.led  commander  of  the  ordnance  dock,  Gunner 
•lames  Hayes,  United  States  navy,  a  veteran  officer,  who 
entered  (lie  service  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  who 
will  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  during  the  first  part  of 
the  coming  year.  The  brave  old  gunner  is  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  great,  French  Emperor,  and  is  making  ar- 
raiiL'ements  to  plant  some  shoots  from  the  original  trees, 
so  that,  after  the  sunset  gun  of  his  life  shall  have  been 
lired.  and  the  willows  which  he  loves  shall  have  suc- 
cumbed to  time  and  also  passed  away,  the  historical 


A  GROVE   OF    NAPOLEON   WILLOWS. 

BY    PAUL  HULL. 

OVER  oit  the  ordnance  dock   in  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
rard,  shading  "real,  heaps  of  obsolete  cannon-balls, 
and  hundreds  of  old  ami   useless  types  of  guns,  a  grove 

of    picturesque    ami    graceful     weeping    willow-trees    is      grove  may  be  preserved,  and  remain  a  legacy  to  his  sue- 
often  noticed  and  admired  by   visitors,  who  little  realize      eessor. 

the  history  and   sentiment  attaching  to  those  silent  sen-  

tinels. 

When  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  that 
grand  old  sea  hero.  Commodore  William  Bainbridge,  of 
the  United  States  navy,  returned  to  New  York  with  his 
ship  from  southern  Europe,  he  brought  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  slips  cut  from  one  of  the  historical  willow-trees 
that  shaded  the  grave  of  the  great  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  .f 


\ 


A  SIMl'I.K  AEOLIAN-HARP. 

BY   G.  ASHDOWN   AUDSLEY. 

I'KoPERLY    constructed   ^Eolian  -  harp,    having   a 
resonant  box,  catgut  strings,  and  metal  tuning-pegs, 


—a  pinnacle  of  rock  in   the  Atlantic  Ocean  otf  the  coast      is  a  musical    instrument   requiring  considerable  skill  to 
of  Africa— where  the   wonderful  French   warrior,  states-     make;  hut  the  simple  ^Eolian-harp  I  am  going  to  describe 
man,  and  ruler  was  held    in   captivity    for   six   years  by 
England,  and  where  he  died  a  prisoner  on   the  tifth  day 
of  May.  1821. 

The  way  in  which  the  souvenir  willow  branches  were 
obtained  from  Napoleon's  ocean-bound  prison  is  a  most 
interesting  story,  bringing  into  strong  relief  a  sample  of 
the  enduring  love  given  the  Emperor  by  his  soldiers. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  the  French  troops 
were  defeated,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  abdicated  his 
throne,  and  went  voluntarily  on  board  of  an  English 
I'ri irate,  requesting  to  be  taken  to  Enirland.  which  place 
he  intended  to  make  his  home;  but  upon  arriving  in  the 
latter  country  the  English  government  declared  the  ex- 
Emperor  a  prisoner,  and  banished  him  for  life  to  the 
island  of  St.  Helena. 

Among  the  handful  of  his  old  and  faithful  followers 
who  were  permitted,  under  irreat  and  oppressive  restric- 
tions, to  accompany  him  and  share  his  exile  was  Sergeant 
Hubert,  one  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  ( inard.  who 

wore  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  ,,r  Honor.  After  Na-  can  be  readily  made  by  any  clever  boy  at  an  expenditure 
poleon's  death  this  soldier  assigned  to  himself  the  mission  of  a  few  cents,  and  although  the  musical  sounds  it  pro- 
of guarding  the  tomb  of  his  old  commander,  and  when  daces  are  not  equal  to  the  bursts  of  harmony  yielded  by 
ral  Bertram!  and  other  faithful  friends  of  the  dead  the  more  perfect  instrument,  its  tones  are  singularly 
Emperor  set  sail  for  France  they  left  the  devoted  grena-  charming. 


FIG. 2 
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The  ^Eoliaii-harp  is  an  instrument  played  upon  by  the 
wind — hence  its  name,  from  ^Eolus,  the  god  of  the  winds 
— and  its  tones  are  glad  or  sorrowful,  loud  or  softly  mur- 
muring', as  the  fitful  breezes  play  with  its  chords;  at  all 
times  they  are  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

All  tlie  things  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
si  in  pie  jEolian-liarp  are  six  small  pieces  of  dressed  pine, 
six  1  inch  screws,  and  four  or  five  rubber  bands  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  varying  from  ^  inch  to  -i  inch  in  width. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  Fig.  1,  shows  the  harp 
in  its  complete  form,  which  you  will  construct  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Take  a  piece  of  dressed  pine  2  feet  4 
inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  about  f  inch  thick  (shown 
at  A,  Fig.  1),  and  fix  at  each  end  of  one  of  its  faces  a 
bridge-piece  of  the  same  wood  4  inches  long,  1  inch  wide, 
and  -i  inch  thick,  by  liquid  glue  and  a  few  wire  nails. 
These  bridge -pieces  are  shown  at  B  B.  Now  take  two 
pieces  of  wood  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  bore  and 
countersink  three  holes  in  each — one  close  to  each  end 
and  one  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2— and  screw 
them  down  011  the  bridge-pieces,  as  indicated  at  C  C,  Fig. 
1.  Provide  a  board  of  dressed  pine,  of  the  same  length 
and  width  of  the  harp,  but  only  about  £  inch  thick,  to 
serve  as  a  cover  and  wind-guide.  This  is  shown  at  D, 
Fig.  1,  but  when  in  its  proper  place  it  rests  on  the  end- 
pieces  C  C.  At  this  point,  should  you  desire  your  harp 
to  present  a  neat  and  workmanlike  appearance,  and  to  be 
able  to  resist  injury  from  rain  that  may  fall  upon  it  any 
time,  you  can  give  the  whole  of  the  wood-work  a  couple 
of  coats  of  some  quick-drying  varnish. 

You  will  now  procure  four  best-quality  rubber  bands 
of  the  ordinary  form  shown  in  Fig.  3.  They  should  be 
respectively  about  ^,  ^  -f,  and  4-  inch  wide,  and  sntti 
fiently  long,  when  cut  on  the  dotted  line  indicated  in  the 
drawing,  to  stretch  to  the  entire  length  of  the  harp,  at 
least.  Now  unscrew  one  end-piece  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  one  end  of  each  of  the  rubber  bands,  placing  them  at 
equal  distances  apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  then  firmly 
screw  the  end-piece  down  to  the  bridge,  securing  the  ends 
of  the  bands.  Unscrew  the  other  end-piece  in  like  man- 
ner, and  passing  the  ends  of  the  bands,  stretched  out  to 
about  their  full  extent  for  the  purpose,  over  the  bridge- 
piece,  secure  them  by  screwing  the  end-piece  over  them. 
You  will  require  some  help  in  doing  this,  for  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  get  some  one  to  screw  down  the  end- 
piece  while  you  stretch  the  four  rubber  bands  over  the 
bridge.  The  whole  matter  is  done  with  the  greatest  ease, 
the  only  question  being  the  proper  degree  of  tension  to  be 
given  to  the  bauds  to  produce  the  best  musical  result. 
This  you  can  easily  settle  by  trying  the  harp,  and  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  tension  of  any  or  'all  of  the 
bands. 

The  ^Eoliaii-harp  is  now  complete,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  test  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  varied  and  charming 
harmonies  it  is  capable  of  pouring  forth  under  the  skil- 
ful touch  of  ^Eolus.  Place  the  harp  on  the  sill  of  a 
window-frame,  lay  the  covering  board  over  it,  and  shut 
the  sash  of  the  window  down  upon  it  so  as  to  hold  the 
harp  in  position.  Select  a  window  against  which  a  gen- 
tle wind  is  blowing.  When  you  have  so  arranged  mat- 
ters you  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  your  reward. 
As  the  wind  passes  over  the  rubber  chords  it  at  first  gen- 
tly stirs  them,  and  you  will  hear  a  soft  harmonious 
strain  steal  through  the  room;  then  will  follow  a  burst 
of  wondrous  music,  changing,  and  rising  and  falling  in  a 
manner  quite  impossible  to  describe.  At  every  change 
of  the  wind  the  musical  sounds  alter;  sometimes  it  is 
only  sufficiently  strong  to  stir  one  of  the  chords,  and  at 
the  next  instant  it  vibrates  the  whole  four,  causing  a 
rush  of  wild  harmony  to  flood  the  room.  It  is  this  con- 
tinual changing  which  gives  the  ^Eolian-harp  its  great 
interest  and  charm;  it  is  full  of  musical  surprises,  which 
must  be  heard  to  be  realized. 


SAMMY'S   WONDERFUL   POP. 

HAS   A   STRANGE   ADVENTUKE   WITH   AN   OSTRICH. 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — The  other  day — it  was  Saturday,  when 
there,  wasn't  .-my  school  and  we  was  taking  a  scnrsion  in 
the  woods  after  nuts  -Sammy  says,  kind  of  sudden  :m<l  .solemn, 
"  Seems  to  me  it's  a  long  time  between  spoonfuls  of  jam." 

Jam  /inn  1 n  awful  scarce  at  our  house  lately,  anil  I  had 

spoke  about  it  to  Ma. 

"We'll."  I  sa\s  to  Sammy.  "Ma  says  I  was  eating  too  mneli 
jam.  ami  so  \ve  don't  ha  \  e  mneli  any  more.  Next  time  we  have 
some'  I'll  sa\e  yon  a  spoonful  " 

Sammy  said  he  thought  if  lie  could  lay  down  under  a  tree  ami 
rest  and  think  about  the  jam.  mebby  the  facts  about  when  his 
Pa  had  the  funny  time  with  the  ostwiches  iu  Africa  would  come, 
to  him. 

"Was  it  when  your  I'a  tied  the  kettle  to  the  lion's  tail  .'"  I 
asked. 

"Oh  dear  no;  another  time, "says  Sammy. 

"What  \vas  lie.  doing  there  ?"  says  I. 

"I  don't  know.    Nothing,  I  guess.    Just  being  there,  prob'ly." 

"Your  Pa  has  been  a  stra.wdinary  traveller,  hasn't  he?" 

"  Mon'strons,1'  answers  Sammy.  "Pop's  been  everywhere. 
And  yon  can't  tell  when  he'll  start  again.  Says  Pop  to  me: 
'  Sammy,  yon  may  get  up  any  morning  and  call,  "  Pop,  Pop,"  but 
your  Pop  won't  be  here.  Your  Pop  will  be  sailing  away  on  the 
salted  ocean  for  fun-en  lands,  where  wild  animals  set  about  on 
the  ground  as  thick  as  folks  at  a  camp-meeting.'  " 

"  Did  the  ostwiehes  try  to  peek  your  Pa  ?''  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no.  Yon  see"  Pop  was  travelling  and  travelling, 
and  bymehy  he  come  to  a  big  place  where  there  wa'n't  any 
trees  or  nothing,  and  he  started  to  cross  it.  It  was  'most 
like  a  desert,  only  it  had  a  few  bushes  and  a  little  grass. 
Pop  travelled  and  travelled  for  a  week,  and  still  he  couldn't 
see  no  end  to  it — just  nothing  but  sky  and  ground,  and 
a  few  ostwiehes  standing  'round  and  cackling,  or  crowing, 
or  mebby  scratching  on  the  ground  for  nails  and  door-knobs, 
which  is  what  Pop  says  ostwiches  live  on.  Pretty  soon  Pop 
found  that  he  was  hist,  so  he  didn't  know  which  was  from  him. 
His  vittles  was  all  gone,  and  he  didn't  have,  nothing  to  drink, 
and  he  thought  he  was  a.  goner.  If  I  could  only  catch  a  ost- 
wich  to  ride,  he  thought,  but  he  couldn't  get  near  one  of  them. 
He  tried  to  sneak  up  on  them,  but  they  would  see  him  e\er\ 
time  and  cackle  and  run  off.  Even  the  old  hens  on  their  nests 
would  see  him  coining  and  My  off  and  run  away.  At  last  Pop 
was  all  wore  out.  and  he  sinks  down  in  the  long  grass  and  he 
says:  'I  can  go  no  farther!  I  will  stretch  myself  out  and  die 
alone!  Mebhy  the  gover'ment  will  tind  my  bones,  and  put  up  a 
monerment,  and  say  on  it:  "Here  Lies  a  Man  as  Brave  as  he 
was  Tniothfnl.'" 

"Well, Pop  fainted  away,  and  he  don't  know  how  long  he 
staid  so.  At  last  he  was  brought  to  by  feeling  a  great  weight 
on  his  head,  and  not.  having  any  air  to  breathe.  Pop  was  aw- 
ful bald-headed  at  that.  time.  He  didn't  have  more'ii  a  dozen — 

''But  he's  got  plenty  of  hair  now,"  says  I. 

"  He  used  rattlesnake  ile  and  vinegar," says  Sammy.  "That'll 
make  anybody's  hair  grow.  He  says  if  he  hadn't  stopped  using 
it  that  he'd  of  had  to  put  up  poLs  on  his  head  like  a  bean-field 
for  his  hair  to  climb  on. 

•' Well,  he  felt  it.  awful  hot  and  close,  and  he  come  to  and 
opened  his  eyes.  All  dark.  Feathers  in  his  face.  Felt  around 
— more  feathers.  Listened — ostwich  clucking.  Then  he  seen 
it  all — a  ostwich  had  saw  his  head  a-hiying  there,  and  had  said 
to  herself:  '  Here's  a  egg  getting  cold  and  sp'iliug.  I'll  jest  set 
down  on  it  and  hatch  it.'  So  she  sot. 

"  'Now's  my  time,'  says  Pop  ;  so  he  just  pulls  out  his  head  and 
jumps  on  the  ostwich's  back.  The  ostwich  is  scart,  and  says  to 
herself, '  I  never  seen  no  ostwich  hatch  out  so  sudden  and  act  so 
peart  before';  and  then  she  just  gets  up  and  runs  liked  greased 
lightning,  and  Pop  hangs  on  and  rides  to  where  there  was  some 
houses  of  sonic  mizzhanaries,  when  he  gets  off  and  is  sale  " 

At  supper  Ma  says  to  me.  ••  Was  that  Hopkins  boy  telling  yon 
some  more  stuff  about  his  Pa?" 

"Yes,''  I  says. 

"What!"  says  Ma. 

"He  was  saying  how  his  Pa  saw  an  ostwich  on  her  nest  in 
Africa,"  says  I. 

"The  idee!"  says  Ma. 

"  But  it  wasn't  a  nest,  after  all,"  I  says. 

"Oh,"  says  Ma.    "  Well,  that's  more  reasou'ble." 

"Yes'm,"'says  I. 

ttood-by,  Mr.  Editor.         Yours  truly,  HARRY. 
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PKACTICE    ON    THE    BRUIN    FOOTBALL   TEAM. 


OVERHEARD  AT  NOON  ON  THE  LAWN. 

AY,"  said  the  Lawn-Mower  to  the  Lawn-Roller,  "  I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  bear.  Give  me  a  red],  won't  yon  ?" 

••(':in't  ilo  ir."said  tlie  Roller.  "  They're  too  heavy  to  eat. 
The-  K.ike  tried  to  eat  one  the  oilier  day.  and  broke  two  of  bis 
teeth  otl'sliort.  Why  don't  yon  ask  tin-  Sickle  lor  a  |iear  ?" 

••  I'd  ratlin  go  r"  ""'  -\X1'-      I  don't  want  any  fruit." 

•'  What  can  tin-  Axi-  j;ivr  \  on  ' 

••  A  cliop.  of  coni-M-." 

•'Thal'.s  so — didn't,  think  of  that.  If  In-  fails  yon  yon  might 
gn  ilown  ti>  the  garden  and  gc't  a  slake.  By-tlic-w  ay.  what's  the 
matter  between  yon  and  the  \Yeeds.'  They  tell  me  yon  ent 
them  whenever  yon  pass." 

"I  do.  I  don't  like  tin'  Weeds.  They  inlrmled  themselves 
inlo  a  lawn  party  I  was  at  last  summer  and  spoiled  the  whole 
thing.  Did  yon  get  oil1  to  the  mountains  this  .summer  .'" 


"  No  ;  I  went  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  see  iny  relatives." 

"Relatives?     I  didn't  know  you  had  any  down  there." 

"Oh  yes,  the  Rollers  are  famous  all  aloiig  the  Jersey  coast. 

Yon  j;et  aw  ay  .'" 

"No;  I've  been  right  here,  attending  to  business.  I  didn't 
feel  that  I  eonhl  afford  to  go  off  this  summer.  I've  been  pretty 
pool,  and  I  had  to  do  u  good  deal  of  cutting  down  to  pull 
through  the  bald  times  as  it.  was.  I  hear  that  Hose  is  going  to 
be  married." 

••  Yes;  he  met  one  of  the  Faucets  at  a  watering-place  up  here, 
and  they  got  much  attached  to  each  other.  It's  a  gooil  match." 

"1  think  so  myself:  but  for  lighting  a  cigar  I  think  I'd  rather 
lia\  e  a  parlor  match." 

"Ha-ha  !      I  low  cutting  yon  are!" 

••  Yes  —that's  my  business." 

And  then,  as  I  lie  hired  men  had  finished  their  luncheon,  the 
Roller  and  Mower  had  to  return  to  work. 
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FELIPE    CHERIDAN    VINQATE. 

BY   CAPTAIN  CHARLES   A.  CURTIS,  U.S.A. 

CHAPTER    ill.  tain  Duncan  and  his  company  in  (lie  Smoky  Hill  cam- 

PHIUP  REJOINS  COMPANY  D.  ^"  ^"^  ^ie  ^m^sl  i]^  Camp   Supply   expe- 

dihon  against  the  Comanches,  and  the  later  Texan  c:iin- 

T  is  not  necessary  to  make  this  a  history  of  an  Indian     paig-n    against    combined    Olieyennes,    Comanches,   and 
.    war,  nor  to  relate  the  g-allant  deeds  performed  by  Cap-     Arapahoes.       In    all    these  struggles  with   the  red    men 
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Duncan's   company    bore    an    honorable    part;     bul    since 
tin-  Nava.ji)  \var  tin-  men  had  si  :  OOt. 

,d  been  none  i  In-  less  \  .-i  In 
I    hail  often    verified    lln-   irnlli  of   the  old 

saying    among    the    infantry.    "If    yon    uant    to   calcli    an 

i   send  a  dough  boy  after  bini."     The  ca  valry   liorse 

a    IV\\    days  1'iit    on   an    Indian  bunt,  with    no  grain,  and  a 

limited  opportunity   for1  grazing,  ol'len    I'mds    it  difficult  to 

itb    the  steady  and   almost    l-in-less  stride  of  the 

I'ool    -old  LI 

One  day  in  October,  some  years  after  tin'  im-iilents  re 

in  tin-  preceding  chapter.  Co'iipany  I)  was  ordered 
to  inarch  through  head  I'.nrro  I'ass  to  meet  a  body  of 
'  lomauclies,  \vho  were  intending  to  use  the  ]iass  lo  ell'cct 

a  junction  \\  it  h  I 'he  AIM  pa  I s.  and  malic  a  descent  upon 

the  settlements  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

(  ,  real  c I I'n r Is  were  being  made  by  tbe  depart lit  com- 
mander In  prevent,  the  joining  of  Iliese  t u  o  tribes,  and 
small  detachments  of  the  meagre  force  available  were 
placed  in  positions  to  command  the  passes  between  their 
The  Fifth  Infantry,  which  occupied  a  line  of 
posts  from  Hurkcr  to  Reynolds,  \\  as  early  in  the  (iebl 

Captain  Duncan,  having  crossed  the  North  Kork  of 
the  Canadian,  was  working  his  way  up  the  dry  bed  of  a 
tributary  towards  the  divide,  intending  to  descend  a 
similar  bed  on  the  opposite  side  into  the  valley  of  the 
<  'anadian.  when  scouts  reached  him  with  the  report  that 
four  hundred  Comanches  were,  already  ill  the  southern 
end  of  the  pass,  expecting-  to  meet  an  equal  force  of  the 
Arapahoes  on  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas.  Company 
I),  including  its  one  officer  present  for  duty,  numbered 
seventy-nine  men. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Duncan  to  camp  at  a 
spring  in  the  pass,  dispose  his  men  in  the  rocks  and 
ravines  commanding  the  trail,  and  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Comanches.  lie  had  every  reason  to  believe  they 
knew  nothing  of  his  movements,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  lo  deal  them  a  fatal  blow. 

lie  was  urging  his  men  forward,  intending  to  reach  the 
spring  by  nightfall,  when  a  courier  from  the  north  over- 
took- him  with  the  information  that,  the  Arapahoes  had 
appeared  on  the  Red  Fork,  and  had  camped  to  await  the 
arrival  of  their  allies.  It  seemed  evident  from  this  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  Duncan's  designs,  and  would  do 
nothing  to  interrupt  them.  The  courier  was  sent  back 
with  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  command. 

Evening  found  the  infantry  company  bivouacked  in  a 
small  grove  of  cottonwoods  clustered  about  a  spring1 
under  the  western  wall  of  the  canon.  The  camp- tire  was 
in  a  hollow  concealed  by  a  dense  underbrush  of  willows. 
The  spring  gushed  forth  from  a  mass  of  rough  bowlders 
close  under  the  precipice,  flowed  two  hundred  yards  in  a 
southerly  course,  and  sank  in  the  loose  sands  of  the  pass. 

Although  fatigued  by  an  unusually  long-  and  rough 
march,  the  Captain  made  a  lour  of  inspection,  in  order  to 
select  posts  for  his  sentinels,  and  learu  something  of  the 
nature  of  his  surroundings.  He  found  the  situation 
favorable  for  the  surprise  he  hoped  to  effect.  The  pass 
was  not  more  than  lift.y  yards  wide,  and  was  tilled  with 
-cattercd  inasM-s  of  rough  stone,  behind  which  his  men 
could  be  concealed,  and  there  was  a.  shelf  on  the  face  of 
the  western  precipice,  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  also  covered  with  loose  .stone,  from  which  a 
Hank  lire  could  be  made. 

The  Captain  did  not.  expect  the  enemy,  however,  until 
the  second  day  after  his  arrival.  Returned  to  the  camp 
lire,  he  said  to  Sergeant  i  Ion  way, 

"I  think,  sergeant,  we  have  a  good  chance  here  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  the  Indians  and  surprise  them 
1  horoughly." 

"Yes,  sir;  these  bowlders  and  ledges  will  hide  us 
closely,  and  we  will  have  them  at  short  range  when  thev 
approach  the  spriu 


chief  anxiety  is  that  some  of  our  pack-mules  may 
brav  when  the  ('omanehe  ponies  are  within  scent.ing- 
dista  nee.  " 

"  That    is  twelve  miles,  isn't  it,  sir:" 

I  ve    lieanl    »f    their    smelling   water    that    distance. 
an-  army  and   emigrant    stories   to  that   effect;    but 
the  .animals  must  have  been  terribly  thirsty." 

"I  think  they  are  more  likely  to  attempt  a  stampede 
at  the  scent  of  the  redskins." 

"I  selected  some  of  the  old  Fort  Simmer  slock  on  that 
account  The\  lived  so  long  willi  the  Navajos  that  the 
smell  of  a  (  'omanehe  will  not  alarm  them." 

"The  bray  in'  call  ais'ly  be  previnted,  sor,"  observed 
Tom  Clary,  who  was  busy  at  tbe  lire  with  skillet  and 
bacon 

"  How.'"   asked  the  Captain. 
'  Tie  a  stone  to  aich  o'  t he'r  tails,  sor." 

"  What   have  their  tails  to  do  with  braying?" 

"  Burros  and  mules  raise  the'r  tails  when  they  bray. 
If  they  can't  raise  the'r  tails,  I've  been  towled,  they  can't 
bray." 

"  Well,  that  may  be  a  fact.  Clary;  but  unless  the  tail 
of  the  train  leader,  lost  in  the  war  on  the  Smoky,  can 
be  miraculously  restored,  we  cannot  shut  off  the  vocal 
efforts  of  old  Coyote  in  that  way." 

"  Tlirue  for  you,  sor;  I'd  forgotten  the  ould  viteran  ; 
and  he's  that  sociable  he  brays  on  the  laste  provication. 
(  'ati'l.  \\  e  gai:1  him,  sor;" 

"And  stop  his  braying  forever.  Clary?  That  would 
be  shabby  treatment  of  an  old  campaigner,"  replied  the 
Captain.  "Sergeant,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "to- 
morrow morning  I  will  .select  a  gra'/.ing-place  for  the 
pack-animals  back  on  our  trail  half  a  mile,  and  order  the 
packers  to  stay  with  them  to  prevent  any  sound  that  will 
betray  our  presence." 

Only  two  posts  for  sentinels  were  established  at  first, 
one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south  of  the  spring,  the 
walls  of  the  canon  making  eastern  or  western  posts  un- 
necessary. 

Three  men  were  placed  on  each  post,  with  orders  to  re- 
main all  night.  Two  were  to  sleep,  and  one  remain 
awake  and  on  the  alert.  The  sentinel  was  not  to  stand 
erect  or  move,  but  lie  low  and  watch  for  moving  objects. 
At  the  end  of  two  hours  he  was  to  arouse  one  of  the  oth- 
ers and  sleep  in  his  turn.  This  is  a  common  precaution 
in  an  Indian  country,  where  a  walking  sentinel  might 
betray  the  presence  of  soldiers  to  the  enemy. 

The  first  night  passed  without  alarm.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  Captain  Duncan  made  a  more  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  pass.  Daylight  confirmed  the  feasibility 
of  the  plans  suggested  by  the  evening's  inspection.  He 
felt  convinced  that  if  the  Comanches  received  no  informa- 
tion of  his  presence  they  would  be  severely  punished.  He 
set  his  men  to  piling  bowlders  into  lines  for  defence. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  north  the  mules  were  hobbled  and 
turned  out  to  graze  on  a  grassy  flat.  To  the  west  of  the 
spring  a  narrow  opening  was  found  in  the  wall  of  the 
canon,  and  exploration  revealed  a  trail,  rough  and  almost 
impassable  in  places,  leading  into  the  high  and  broken 
country  beyond. 

The  Mexican  guide  of  the  command  knew  nothing  of 
this  trail,  and  said  it  could  not  be  made  use  of  by  the 
enemy.  But  Captain  Duncan  took  the  precaution  to 
trace  it  for  several  miles  and  place  a  sentinel  upon  it. 

The  second  night  approached,  and  after  a  late  supper 
the  officer  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket  and  fell  quick- 
ly asleep.  He  had  slept  hut  a  little  over  two  hours,  when 
he  was  aroused  by  the  corporal  of  the  guard: 

"  (  'a plain!  Captain!  Wake  up,  sir!  There's  a  strange 
noise  to  the  north,  sir." 

The  otlicer  raised  his  head  from  the  pillow,  rubbed  his 
eyes  open,  sat  up  in  his  blankets,  and  listened.  For  a 
few  moments  there  was  no  sound,  then  the  distinct  clat- 
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ter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  suddenly  reverberated  along  the 
walls  of  the  canon  for  an  instant,  and  as  suddenly  ceased, 
as  the  road  passed  over  the  outcropping  sandstone  and  the 
intervening-  stretches  of  sand. 

'' A  courier  must  he  looking1  us  up,  corporal.  I  will  go 
with  you  to  the  post  in  that  direction." 

The  two  men  moved  silently  away  in  the  darkness  and 
were  soon  challenged  by  tin-  guard.  Joining  the  triple- 
sentinel  lod  post,  they  sal  down  to  wait. 

The  trail  had  grown  too  rough  for  a  gallop,  and  the 
approaching  horse  was  now  at  a  walk.  When  sufficient- 
ly near  the  sentinel  challenged: 

"  Who  comes  there?"' 

"A  friend — a  messenger  from  headquarters." 

"Halt,  friend!  Corporal  of  the  guard,  messenger 
from  headquarters." 

The  corporal  advanced,  and  asked,  "  Who  is  it?" 

"  Nichols,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  with  despatches  from 
Captain  Carter  to  Captain  Duncan." 

"  You  may  come  in;  the  Captain  is  here." 

The  cavalryman  approached,  dismounted,  and  from  a 
saddle-pouch  produced  a  letter,  which  he  handed  to  the 
officer.  Accompanied  by  the  horseman,  Captain  Duncan 
hastened  to  the  fire  to  read  the  despatch.  It  proved  to  bo 
a  letter  from  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas,  forwarded 
through  headquarters  of  the  expedition,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CAMP  ON  TIIK  Rut  FORK,  October  — 

"  The  Arapahoes  are  missing  from  their  ramp  at  I  lorscshoe 
Bend.  Tlicy  took  advantage  cit'a  trail  unknown  to  us,  and  seem 
to  be  moving  over  the  route  taken  liy  Captain  Duncan.  I  fear 
he  will  Ije  caught  between  them  and  the  Comauches. 

'•  CAKTEK." 

The  commander  of  the  expedition  added  the  following 
endorsement: 

"I  send  you  the  scout.  Williams  with  the  com-ier.  He  knows 
of  a  mountain  path  leading  west  from  tin1  HUITO  Pass  Spring, 
by  which  yon  can  reach  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian,  and 
join  Carter  at  the  point  where  von  crossed  it  yesterday.  This 
will  place,  you  nort  h  of  the  allied  Indians,  and  t  he  two  com  panics 
can  operate  together,  as  you  proposed  to  do  alone. 

"BllTLElt." 

''  Where  is  the  scout  Williams?"  asked  Duncan,  fold- 
inu  the  paper. 

"Killed,  sir." 

"Killed?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  As  we  closed  into  the  narrow  end  of  this 
canon,  an  advance  of  the  Arapahoes  caught  sight  of  us 
and  pursued.  We  were  in  a  rough  and  stony  section  of 
the  trail,  and  Williams's  horse  stumbled  and  went  dead 
lame.  As  I  tried  to  take  the  scout  up  behind  me,  he  was 
dropped  by  a  Winchester." 

"Then  we  are  indeed  in  bad  luck.  He  knew  a  way 
out  of  this  trap,  and  the  secret  has  died  with  him,"  said 
the  officer.  "  Major  Butler  will  not  suspect  this,  so  will 
not  move  to  our  relief.  Eight  hundred  against  eighty ! 
Fearful  odds!  But  we  will  give  them  a  warm  welcome. 
How  far  off  is  the  main  body  of  the  Arapahoes?" 

"  Not  more  than  ten  miles  by  this  time,  sir." 

"Then  we  have  at  least  three  hours  for  preparation, 
and  we  must  make  good  use  of  them." 

All  the  men  were  awake,  and  Sergeant  Con  way  stood 
near,  listening  to  the  conversation. 

"It  will  take  more  than  eight  hundred  Indians  to 
drive  us  out  of  this  place,  Captain,"  he  remarked. 

"True,  sergeant.  If  they  attack  us  from  the  level  of 
the  valley  we  can  hold  out  as  long  as  our  rations  last. 
But  it  is  probable  they  know  how  to  reach  the  top  of 
these  walls,  and  may  attack  us  from  above." 

"That  would  finish  us  quick.    Can't  we  get  out  of  here?" 

"  I  dare  not  make  the  attempt.  We  might  be  caught 
in  a.  worse  place,  and  without  water.  I  found  half  a 
dozen  forks  in  the  western  trail  when  I  explored  it  yes- 


terday, and  it  seemed  impracticable  for  a  pack  -  train. 
Besides,  we  might  run  into  a  flanking  party.  We  can 
make  a  better  fight  here  than  on  the  march,  and  when 
we  do  not  report  on  the  North  Fork  to-morrow  some  one 
will  be  sent  to  look  us  up.  Detail  two  squads,  of  a  cor 
poral  and  eight  men  each,  to  report  to  me  with  a  hundred 
rounds,  and  rations  for  two  days.  We  will  try  to  put 
them  on  the  top  of  these  precipices." 

The  details  reported  promptly,  and  the  corporals  were 
told  to  go  into  the  trail  back  of  the  spring  and  make  an 
etl'ort  to  rc;ich  the  top  of  the  wall,  one  squad  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance.  If  they  succeeded  they  were  to  throw 
.down  fragments  of  stone  as  a  signal.  They  were  to  select 
points  from  which  they  could  command  the  gulch  and  a 
body  of  Indians  moving  through  it.  Should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  recall  them  a.  revolver  would  be  fired — one,  tico, 
pause;  one,  tu-o.  pause;  <m<\  tint. 

After  the  departure  of  the  details  all  was  quiet  for 
over  an  hour,  when  a  rough  bowlder  crashed  into  the 
valley  from  the  southern  spur,  followed  a  little  later 
by  one  from  the  northern,  and  the  Captain  knew  that 
eighteen  men  had  secured  advantageous  positions. 

These  preparations  Tor  defence  had  barely  been  co  u- 
pleted  when  a  flame  burst  forth  from  a  pinnacle  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  canon  in  the  direction  of  the  Comau- 
ches, and  was  immediately  answered  by  a  similar  blaze 
in  the  direction  of  the  Arapahoes. 

The  men  were  disposed  along  the  line  of  the  barricades, 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  expected  attack.  But  the  red 
men  seemed  so  sure  of  their  prey,  or  were  so  busy  in 
planning  the  details  of  an  attack,  that  they  did  not  hasten 
their  movements.  The  monotonous  tap  of  war-drums, 
accompanied  by  war-chants,  began  in  each  host,  running 
mostly  in  minor  gutturals,  but  now  and  then  swelling 
into  startling  yells. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  south  barricade  private  Tom 
Clary  was  straining  his  eyes  into  the  darkness,  and  hold- 
ing his  left  hand  behind  his  ear  in  an  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  a  mysterious  sound  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  direction  of  the  Comanches.  He  could 
see  only  tufts  of  soap-weed  and  cactus,  nothing  moving. 

"What  did  you  hear,  Clary?"  whispered  Sergeant  Con- 
way,  who  lay  on  his  breast  a  little  behind. 

"Begorra,  that's  what  I'd  loike  to  know.  I  hear  no- 
thing now." 

"This  isn't  the  picnic  we  thought  we  was  going  to 
have,  Tom." 

"  No ;  I  reckon  the  c'yotes  '11  get  th'  mate  of  this  picnic 
afther  the  ridskins  raise  th' crusts." 

"  Crusts,  Tom  ?" 

"  Scalps,  thin,  if  ye  loike  the  word  better.  Ye  don't 
expect  to  get  out  of  this  with  yer  topknot,  do  ye?" 

"  We'll  make  a  good  light  for  it,  Tom." 

"Thrue  for  you,  sergeant;  tbe's  fight  enough  in  the 
ould  company.  It  never  turned  its  back  on  an  enemy 
yet;  but  I'm  thinking  it  'II  be  made  up  of  recruits  afther 
this  bout,  unless  a  special  Providince  intervanes.  But 
whist,  sergeant  dear.  There's  the  n'ise  agin.  Kape  the 
b'ys  still.  Somethin's  crapin'  this  way.' 

Sergeant  Conway  raised  himself  on  hands  and  knees, 
and  crept  slowly  and  softly  to  a  position  beside  Clary. 
"Where  is  it,  Tom?"  he  asked. 

"There — I  can  just  make  it  out  —  in  line  with  that 
soap-wade.  See — it  moves!  Shall  I  fire?" 

"We  have  no  friends  out  there;  let  him  have  it." 

A  dark  figure  was  seen  to  rise  slightly  from  the  ground, 
remaining  fixed  and  silent,  as  if  looking'  towards  the  bar- 
ricades, and  trying  to  locate  the  position  of  the  soldiers 
At  that  instant  Clary's  rifle  spoke,  and  the  object  fell 
suddenly  to  the  earth.  As  the  soldier  proceeded  to  reload. 
Captain.  Duncan  hastened  forward  to  learn  the  cause  for 
firing. 

"  Sergeant  Conway,  are  you  here?"  he  asked. 
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sir,   \villi     KatV,  '         '     ary.  and     I  [o?J        •••  as    the 
reply. 

"  \Yliy  \v:is  Ilia!   shot   fi 

1 '  S.  .mi-thing    has    been    creeping    in    tins    direction    for 

tiini         Cli  t  nol  iced    il.  ami  called    me-   lo      10 

\      soon   as  the-  object    cnlllil    be   SC6U    I    Iniil    Illlll    In   fire          I 

i    Il   was  working  up  from  their 

direc 

A   f;iinl  sound,  as  of  a   -Irue-'jlini!'    hoely.  caused  the   con 
Ltion   In  cras.v       Then    (lie   words.  "  .\  in  ii/iia,  rrn  ni-ii  ' 
jiriiii/iiiin-iiti'     cst<ii/     "  an  iniliiiishcd  sentence,  came  lo 
i  be  listeners'  cars. 

"That  is  no  Indian,  sergeant,"  said  (lie  ofliccr,  "or  lie 
speaks  Spa  n  ish.  1  le  calls  us  friends,  and  asks  us  to  come 
quickly.  Hill  I  do  not  understand  how  a  friend  can  be 
between  these  hostile  tribe-,  all(l  XVe  not  learn  of  it.  before. 
(  lover  me  with  your  rilles.  men  :  I'm  going  forward  lo  see 
what  Ibis  means  " 

•  •  Let  me  go  wilb  yon,  sir. "  said  Con  way. 
"  All  right,  sei  ueanl  ;  come  mi." 

The  t  wo  men  crept  carefully  out  of  the  barricade  in  the 
direction  of  Ihe  voice,  uncertain  whether  a,  trick  was 
being  played  by  a  wily  enemy,  or  whether  a  friend  was 
in  distress,  and  needed  their  assistance.  No  further 
sound  reached  their  ears  as  they  moved  slowly  toward 
the  mysterious,  object. 

When  a  distance  of  about,  twenty-five  yards  had  been 
passed  over,  a  black  figure  began  to  take  shape  upon  the 
gray  surface  of  the  "round.  Approaching  nearer,  they 
found  a  man  lying  upon  his  back,  his  arms  and  feet, 
widely  extended,  apparently  dead. 

"This  is  an  Indian.  Dress  and  hair  show  that,"  said 
the  Captain,  after  an  examination  of  the  body.  "But 
what  could  he  have  been  doing  here,  and  why  did  he  call 
us  friends?" 

"He  is  not  dead,  sir.  I  think  it  is  only  a  bail  faint." 
said  Conway.  "His  pulse  is  beating  weakly." 

"  We  will  take  him  to  the  lire.  Kall'ert.\  lloe^  come 
here!''  called  the  Captain,  raising  his  voice.  '•Come 
quickly;  there  is  no  danger." 

The  soldiers  came  promptly,  and  were  told  to  assist  in 
taking  the  unconscious  Indian  to  the  fire  beside'  the 
spring.  Lifting  the  body,  the  four  men  threaded  their 
way  tlin.iiL'ii  bowlders  and  willows  to  the  smouldering 
coals  of  tl amp  lire  The  Indian  was  laid  upon  some- 
blankets,  and  a  few  dry  branches  thrown  upon  the  lire  in- 
stantly burst  into  a  brilliant  blaze.  By  the  light  the  Cap- 
tain and  bis  assisi  ants  saw  before  them  a  handsome  yonii"' 
Indian,  apparently  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old, 
clad  in  a  close-fitting  suit  of  black  buckskin.  Double 
rows  of  small  silver  buttons  ornamented  the  outer  seams 
of  the  pantaloons  and  the  breast,  of  the  jacket.  His 
.sleeves  ended  midway  between  shoulder  and  elbow,  and 
a  bracelet  adorned  each  wrist.  The  neck  of  the  jacket 
was  low,  showing  triple  strings  of  beads,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  small  sea  shell  of  pearly  lustre.  About  his 
head,  to  confine  the  flowing  hair,  was  a  black  and  crim- 
son woollen  band  with  a  single  eagle's  feather  above  Un- 
ion-head. Upon  his  feet  were  black  moccasins  beaded  in 
red,  and  attached  to  his  shoulders,  iV  hi  hussar,  was  a 
short  black  blanket  bordered  with  arabesques  in  red. 

Captain  Duncan  and  Sergeant  Conway  knelt  beside  the 
boy.  and  proceeded  to  examine  into  his  injuries.  A  slight 
thread  of  blood  from  forehead  to  neck  showed  that  Clary's 
bullet  must,  have  struck  the  head. 

As  Conway  removed  the  woollen  band  and  feather,  and 
raised  the  hair  in  search  of  a  wound,  an  irregular  seal- 
was  disclosed  across  Ihe  forehead— the  scar  of  a  former 
wound.  He  paused  a  moment,  with  the  gathered  locks 
in  Ins  left.  hand,  traced  the  fine  line  across  the  handsome 
brow,  and  said. 

'    Captain,  it  is  the  godson." 

[TO  HI:  CONTINUED.] 


MONKEYDOM. 

I1Y    K.   CIIASK. 

N<  IT  long  ago  I  wa.s  watching  a  vaudeville  perform- 
ance. Il  was  i-.-it.hei-  dull  until  a  cerlain  "Profes- 
sor" came  on  the  stage-  \\ilh  a  troupe  of  performing 
monkeys.  I  was  so  charmed  with  them  ihat  I  left  my 
seat  and  begged  permission  of  the  man  at  the  stage-  door 
illiis  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do)  to  go  back  of  the' 
scenes  lo  <jet  a  closer  view  of  the  little  fellows,  which  1 
found  chaini'd  to  a  series  of  gas  pipes  and  stage  para- 
phernalia against  a  brick  wail  back  of  the  stage.  They 
looked  very  funny,  sitting  there  \\iih  their  little-  red  and 
blue  jackets  on,  and  one  of  them  re-ached  out  and  tried  to 
untie  my  shoe-  lace  as  1  went  by. 

The  Professor  saw  I  was  interested  in  them,  and  came 
over  to  mi-.  He  was  a  nervous  little  man,  and  his  dress- 
suit  did  not  look  as  fresh  as  it  did  from  the  other  side  of 
the  foot  lights;  the  diamond  in  his  shirt  front  had  lost 
some  of  its  lustre,  and  his  hands  and  face  were  covered 
with  small  scratches,  which  I  attributed  to  some  of  his 
mischievous  band. 

"How  did  you  leach  llie-mr"  said  I,  for  they  seemed 
almost  human,  and  1  wondered  if  they  really  understood 
English.  "Do  ye>u  have  certain  signs  for  them  to  fol- 
Ie)W,  or  elo  the-y  understand  what  you  say.'" 

"They  understand  every  word  I  tell  them,"  said  the 
Professor.  "Alter  I  have-  bad  a  'monk'  long  enough 
for  him  to  get  used  to  me  he  soon  learns  to  understand 
pretty  well.  I  am  going  to  feed  them  now,  and  if  vou 
have-  time  to  wait  I  will  shenv  you  how  well  they  under- 
stand." 

So  with  that  the  Professor  eot  two  big  pans  of  water 
and  gave  it  to  them.  He  then  gave  them  some  bread. 
Some  of  the  monkeys  ate  their  bread  as  it  was,  but  the 
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others   dipped  theirs    in    water   to    soften    it.      After  the 
bread  came  some  bananas,  which  finished  the  meal. 

"Attention!"  called  the  Professor.  They  all  arranged 
themselves  along  in  a  row  and  waited  for  their  names  to 
be  called.  "Patsy  "  was  the  name  of  the  lirst,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  the  "  star  "  of  the  troupe.  He  left  the  others, 
and  at  commands  from  the  Professor,  put  on  a  little 
stove-pipe  hat  that  was  handed  to  him.  took  a  bottle  in 
one  hand  and  a  pipe  between  his  teeth,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  ball  that  was  near  by,  and  put  on  a  very  sober 
expression.  A  chair  was  then  set  before  him.  "Stand 
on  your  head.  Patsy,''  said  the  Professor.  Patsy  got  up  on 
the  chair  and  did  as  he  was  told.  Then  another  monkey, 
whose  name  was  "  Banana,"  because  he  was  once  owned 
by  a  banana  man,  got  up  from  the  group,  and  at  the 
Professor's  command  brought  a  small  velocipede  from 
behind  some  scenery,  ami  after  riding  it  around  in  a  cir- 
cle, stopped  by  Patsy's  chair.  Patsy  immediately  took 
up  his  position  on  Banana's  shoulders,  and  they  rode 
off  together,  Patsy  vigorously  waving  an  American  flag. 
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great  deal.  After  you  have  made  him  understand  what 
is  wanted  of  him  you  have  accomplished  the  greatest 
dillicnlty.  They  are  ever  so  much  more  intelligent,  than 
dogs,  and  I  believe  they  say  dogs  know  more  than  any 
domesticated  animal. 

''Now, ''said  he,  turning  to  a  box  with  a  wire  covering, 
"  this  contains  a  monk  that  I  bought  yesterday,  and  I 
will  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  teach  him  to  sit  up  in  a 
chair  and  read  a  paper,  with  a  pair  of  glasses  on  his  nose." 

He  held  the  new  monkey  in  the  position  he  desired  on 
the  chair,  and  after  several  attempts  to  get  down,  the 
monkey  found  lie  had  to  stay  there  until  his  master 
wanted  to  let  him  down.  After  five  minutes  of  this,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  Professor  kept  saying,  "Sit  down  in 
the  chair,  sir!"  the  monkey  was  allowed  to  rest  a  few 
minutes;  then  the  Professor  took  the  chair,  and  placing  it 
before  the  monkey,  said,  "Sit  down  in  the  chair,  sir!" 
To  my  surprise  the  monkey  remembered,  and  backing  up 
to  the  chair,  took  up  his  position.  It  was  easy  enough 
then  to  place  the  glasses  on  his  nose  and  make  him  hold 
a,  newspaper. 

This  little  performance  amused  me  so  that  I  decided 
then  and  there  to  have  a  monkey  of  my  own  and  train 
it.  so  that  I  could  amuse  my  friends  when  they  came  to 
see  me.  I  obtained  the  address  of  the  store  where  the  Pro- 
fes>or  bought  his  monkey,  and  the  next  day  I  visited  the 
place.  It  is  on  one  of  those  old  down-town  streets  that 
were  once  fashionable,  but  are  now  mostly  the  abode  of 
poor  Italian  families.  It  is  near  the  water-front,  so  as  to 
be  convenient  to  any  sailor  who  has  been  to  the  African 
coast,  and  has  some  monkeys  to  sell  that  he  captured 


The  Professor  then  told  one  of  the  other  monkeys  to 
bring  a  wheelbarrow,  that  was  near  at  hand,  and  take 
Patsy  away.  He  did  as  he  was  told  as  well  as  if  he  was 
one  of  the  scene-shifters,  who  were  standing  around  about 
us.  The  Professor  thinks  a  great  deal  of  Patsy,  and  had 
a  number  of  photographs  taken  of  him  in  his  various 
tricks.  He  gave  me  some  of  them,  which  you  will  find 
on  this  page.  You  will  see  how  still  Patsy  sat  for  the 
photographer.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  get  pictures  of  the 
other  monkeys  at  their  tricks,  for  they  were  really  very 
funny,  especially  one  who  waltzed  with  a  little  puppy, 
who  was  dressed  up  like  a  little  girl  at  a  picnic. 

"Is  it  easy  to  train  monkeys?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  a  long  process,"  said  the  Professor,  "and  one 
has  to  understand  them  very  well  to  do  anything  with 
them.  All  of  these  monkeys  were  wild  at  one  time  in 
the  African  jungle.  There  are  very  few  monkeys  raised  in 
captivity.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  think  a  monkey  could 
be  taught  almost  anything.  It  takes  some  time  to  tame 
them,  and  it  has  to  be  done  by  kindness  and  patience. 
The  monk  gets  so,  after  awhile,  that  he  understands  a 
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down  there.  The  store  is  full  of  the  little  animals.  They 
arc  in  small  cages  on  all  sides  of  the  room,  three  tiers 
deep.  If  there  \vere  a  few  ])ot.t.ed  pulms  in  the  store,  the 
place  would  have  reminded  me  of  :i  dream  1  once  h;ul  of 
i  !i  i, t  nil  Africa.  The  monkeys  were  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
and  peered  out  between  the  bars  of  llicn-  cages.  Tin-  pro 
prietor,  an  old  Irishman,  walked  about  with  a  short  stick. 
Kvery  five  seconds  or  so  there  would  l>e  a  most  horrible  din 
in  one  of  the  cages,  and  he  knew  "  thini  monks  had  got  to 
quarrell'm'  aii'in,"  and  would  walk  over  and  stir  them  up 
with  his  stick,  so  that  they  would  he  so  thoroughly  mixed 
that  each  monkey  would  forget  with  whicli  other  one  he 
had  been  fighting,  and  peace  would  be  restored  foi-  the 
lime  being-.  There  were  several  men  walking  about  who 
looked  as  if  they  might  be  organ-grinders,  and  others  who 
mi'jht.  be  showmen  or  "professors "  (1  believe  all  men 
who  train  monkeys  a  re  "  professors"!.  They  \\ere  all  ex- 
amining the  monkeys  very  closely,  for  it  takes  as  much 
caution  in  buying  a  monkey  as  it.  di  >es  in  purchasing  a 
horse,  as  most,  of  the  monkeys  are  captured  by  sailors  or 
natives  in  Africa,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Monk  arrives  here, 
with  what  rough  usage  he  receives,  and  his  susceptibility 
to  pneumonia,  it  is  very  ditlicult  to  pick  one  out  in  per- 
feei  health.  The  prices  raii'je  from  eight  to  twenty-live 
dollars 

1  handed  one  of  the  monkeys  a  small  pocket,  mirror, 
and  after  looking  thoughtfully  into  it.  he  reached  forward 
and  felt  of  the  back  of  the  glass  to  lind  out  where  the 
other  monkey  came  from.  This  amused  me  so  that  1 
bought  him. 

1  have  had  him  now  for  a  week,  but  have  not  taught 
him  any  tricks,  as  he  knows  too  much  as  it  is  ;  but  we  have 
become  great  friends,  and  in  the  evening,  after  dinner, 
when  I  sit.  by  the  window,  smoking  my  evening  pipe,  he 
climbs  ii]i  on  the  window  sill,  and  sits  there  looking  out, 
with  an  occasional  glance  at  me  to  know  if  his  actions  are 
approved  of. 


Till-     I'KAt'KFlTL    PIRATES. 

ONE    <>F    Til  K    01,1)    SAILOR'S    YARN'S. 

I1Y   W.    .1.    HENDERSON. 

••  IT  aren't,  a   worry   good  day   fur  yarns,"  said   the  Ohl 
1    Sailor. 

"  \Vhv  not  '."  asked  Henry,  not  understanding  how  one 
day  could  be  more  favorable  than  another  for  the  exercise 
of  the  gentle  craft  of  spinning  "twisters." 

"'Cos  the  wind  are  no'theast,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  what  difference  does  thai  maker" 
"It,  makes   the    il i tl'erence  'tween    rheumatism   an'   no 
rheumatism,  an'  w'en    you    has   rheumatism    in    your  leg, 
vour    bead    are    not   wcrry    partikler    about    rememberin" 
anything  Veptiu'   words  wot  ort  not  to  be  said  to  a  boy." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Henry  ;  and  then  be  added,  thought- 
fully, "My  mother  has  a  liniment  which  will  stop  any 
acbe  that  ever  was." 

"Does  ye  think-  as  how  she'd  go  fur  to  give  some  on't 
to  an  old  sailor  man  f" 
"  I'm  sure  she  would." 

So  they  went,  to  the  house,  where  the  painful  limb  was 
duly  rubbed  \\ith  tin-  liniment,  and  the  Old  Sailor  was 
seated  in  a  bi'j'  wooden  arm-chair  before  the  kitchen  fire. 
There  lie  gradually  thawed  out.  and  suddenly  began  thus: 

"Pirates  is  not   no  »• 1  nohow  you  find  'em." 

"Pirates'."  exclaii 1  the  two  boys,  eagerly ;   "did  you 

ever  meet   them  '." 

"I've  met  ever\  thing  wot  tloats.  an'  pirates  floats,  'cos 
w'en  they  is  on  land  we  calls  'em  land-sharks.  But  that 
am  I  neither  here  nor  there.  Wot  I  were  a-goin'  fur  to 
say  to  you  air  that  pirates  ain't,  no  good,  not  even  w'en 
thev  is  gelll  lemen." 

'•  How  can  a  pirate  be  a  gentleman  '."  asked  Henry. 
"Oh,  it  ain't  no  werry  hard  thing  to  be  a  gentleman," 
said  the  Old  Sailor.  "Leastways  I  'ain't  never  seed  no 
gentleman  wot,  seemed  t.o  lind  it  werry  hard  work.  But. 
howsiimever,  morali'/.i n' won't  tell  a  yarn.  Wen  I  were 
fust  mate  o'  the  ship  Firebug,  bound  from  Boston  to  Cal- 
cutta, with  a  cargo  of  hymn-books  an'  beans,  I  were  about 
as  well  satisfied  with  my  berth  as  ever  any  man  could  be 
wot  had  to  work  at.  all.  She  were  a  big  wall-sided  hooker, 
were  the  l''i i'rlm</.  an'  she  carried  a  extry  large  crew,  'cos 
the  owners  was  smart  enough  to  believe  that  she  could 
make  quicker  passages  if  she  was  well  manned.  Well, 
we  u'ot  under  way  and  passed  Minot's  Ledge  with  a  fine 
loVallanl  breeze  from  the  southward  an'  west'ard  all  on  a 
beautiful  October  moruiif,  an'  we  sings, 

Mlixicl-liy,  my  Sally, 

Ami  •.'ixxl-liv,  Mary  Jane, 
An'  likewise  Kate  an'  Molly. 

Till   we  sees  you  all  again.' 

"  I  ain't  a-goin'  fur  to  waste  your  time  an'  mine  a-tellin' 
you  how  we  got  around  Cape  Cod,  or  how  we  passed 
within  a  cable's  length  o'  St.  Paul's  Rocks,  w'ich  the  same 
lays  pool  y  nigh  onto  the  equator.  All  in  good  time  we 
weathered  the  (.'ape  o'  (rood  Hope,  an'  got  square  up  into 
the  Injun  ( )cean.  Nothiif  cxcitiif  had  happened  to  us  up 
to  that  lime,  'ceptin'  a  small  gale  o'  wind,  w'ich  the  same 
didn't  do  no  damage  more'n  to  blow  away  the  cook's 
apron.  It  were  a  mean  sort  o'  day  now.  The  wind  were 
all  in  slants.  Sometimes  it  'd  blow  from  the  west,  an' 
sometimes  from  the  south,  an'  sometimes  it  'd  come  in 
dead  ahead  an'  take  us  all  aback.  It  were  my  watch  oil 
deck,  an'  I  weren't  in  no  werry  good  humor.  All  on  a 
suddent  the  lookout  sings  out,  'Sail  ho!'  W'en  I  axed 
him  about  it.  he  said  it  were  dead  ahead,  an'  about  ten 
mile  off.  I  didn't  think  nothin'  more  about  it  till,  an 
hour  later,  I  noticed  a  werry  smart-lookin' tops'!  schooner 
about  four  mile  away,  an' comin' down  on  us  with  a  fa- 
vorin' slant  o'  wind.  I  watched  her  fur  a  time,  an'  made 
up  my  mind  that  she  were  a-goin'  fur  to  come  within 
bailin'-distance.  W'en  she  got  near  enough  I  brought 
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my  glass  to  bear  on  her  to  make  out  her  colors.  I  couldn't 
find  no  flag  'ceptin'  at  the  fore,  an'  there  she  carried  a 
blue  dove  with  a  green  branch  in  his  mouth  on  a  white 
field.  That  would  'a,'  bin  a  good  flag  fur  Noah  or  a  peace 
society,  but  I  couldn't  make  out  w'y  a  lops'l  schooner 
should 'a' bin  a  carryin' of  it  in  the  Injun  Ocean.  It  made 
me  think  about  a  Christmas  celebration  wot  I  once  seed. 
Howsumever,  that  ain't  got  notion'  to  do  with  this  'ere 
yarn  wot  I'm  a-telliu'  ye. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Old  Sailor,  "the  schooner  comes 
a-sort  o'  driftin'  down,  an'  bymeby  I  seed  that  she  carried 
several  guns.  So  I  sent  word  down  to  the  Cap'n,  an'  be- 
comes on  deck  an'  Lakes  a  good  squint  at  her.  Sez  he  to 
me,  sez  he,  '  There's  somethin'  about  the  lines  o'  that  craft 
I  don't  like,  an'  I  wish  we  had  a  gale  o'  wind  behind  us.' 
An'  sez  I  to  him,  sez  I,  '  Wot  do  ye  make  o'  her?'  An' 
sez  he,  'Pirates,'  jess  like  that,  him  bein'  Cap'n  o'  the 
ship  an'  me  fust  mate.  Howsumever,  it  weren't  no  use 
o'  doin'  anything,  'cos  we  couldn't.  All  we  could  do  was 
to  'wait  developments,  as  the  hen  said  w'en  she  sot  down 
on  the  eggs.  It  were  dead  calm,  an'  all  that  were  bring- 
in'  the  two  wessels  closer  were  that  queer  kind  o'  drit'tin' 
wot  allers  do  bring  two  wessels  closer  together  in  a  calm. 
Bymeby  she  were  within  hailin' -  distance,  an'  then  we 
got  a  ginuiue  surprise." 

"Did  they  send  a  shot  across  your  bows  an'  order  you 
to  heave  to?"  asked  Henry,  excitedly. 

"No,"  answered  the  Old  Sailor,  gravely.  "That's  the 
way  they  does  in  the  story-books.  No,  the  skipper  o' 
that  'ere  craft  appeared  on  the  forecastle  an'  hailed  us, 
say  in',  'Good  -morniii',  gentlemen,  it  are  a  fine  day.'  Well, 
we  couldn't  hardly  speak  at  fust.  'Cos  w'y?  Nobody 
never  seed  such  a  skipper  afore.  He  had  on  a  silk  hat 
an'  a  Prince  Albert  coat,  a  high  collar  :.n'  a  red  necktie 
with  a  diamond  pin  in  it,  a  pair  o'  black-an'-white  check 
pants,  patent-leather  shoes,  an'  kid  gloves;  an'  blow  me 
fur  pickles  ef  he  didn't  carry  a  cane." 

The  Old  Sailor  paused,  and  studied  the  astonishment 
depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  two  boys. 

"  You  look  s'prised  at  hearin'  about  it.  Wot  d'ye  think 
we  did,  a-seein'  of  it?  Well,  the  Cap'n  he  finally  muster- 
ed up  sense  enough  to  answer  that  it  were  a  fine  niornin' 
fur  driftin'.  'Yes,'  answered  the  other  skipper,  pleasant 
as  a  watermelon,  '  we're  werry  good  at  driftin'  ourselves. 
Wot  ship  are  that?'  An'  the  Cap'n  told  him,  an'  axed 
him  in  turn  who  he  was.  'Oh,'  he  says,  smilin',  'you'll 
be  better  acquainted  with  us  in  a  few  minutes.  We're 
a-comiii'  aboard  you.'  '  Not  ef  I  knows  it,'  said  the 
Cap'n.  'Keep  off. '  'Oh,  really, '  says  the  dude  Cap'n, 
'you  aren't  goin'  to  resist,  are  you?'  'In  course,'  says 
our  Cap'n.  'Oh,  please  don't,'  says  the  other.  '  Don't 
force  us  to  usin'  harsh  measures.'  An'  with  that  he 
tapped  kind  o'  thortful  with  his  cane  on  a  cannon.  Our 
Cap'n  shook  his  head,  an'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  lie,  '  Wot  'd  I 
tell  ye?  Pirates,  o'  course.  Then  the  pirate  Cap'n  lie 
says:  'We're  peaceful  pirates,  an'  we  don't  like  fightin' 
at  all.  We  never  shed  no  blood  onless  some  bloody- 
minded  sailor  man  drives  us  to't.  We're  a-comin'  aboard 
you  in  a  werry  few  minutes  fur  to  see  wot  you  got.' 
That's  wot  he  sez,  sez  he,  him  a  stand  in'  there  on  the  rail 
over  the  gun  a-lookiii'  fur  all  the  world  like  the  smilin' 
willun  in  a  drayma. 

"Well,  in  a  few  minutes  there  come  a  breath  o'  air 
that  brought  the  two  vessels  together,  an'  then  fur  the 
fust  time  we  seed  some  o'  the  pirate  crew,  fur  they  jump- 
ed on  the  rail  to  throw  grapplin'-irons.  Blessed  ef  I  ever 
seed  sech  a  bloomin'  lot  o'  dudes  in  all  my  life.  It  were 
like  bein'  run  aboard  of  by  Fifth  Avnoo  or  Pickledilly. 
Them  there  pirates  was  all  togged  out  in  swell  clothes, 
an'  the  fust  mate  wore  a  single  eyeglass.  An'  they  was 
all  nice  lookin'.  They  didn't  look  like  ferocious  pirates 
at  all.  They  looked  like  collidge  stujents.  Well,  we 
jess  couldn't  say  a  bloomin'  word.  All  we  could  do  was 


to  stand  still  an'  hold  our  breath.  To  be  sure  w'en  their 
fust  mate  came  jumpin'  down  on  our  deck,  I  did  grab  a 
belayin'-pin  an'  make  a  move;  but  he  smiles  at  me  wn-rv 
sweet,  sticks  a  little  gold-mounted  rewolwer  under  my 
nose,  an'  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he,  'I  never  pulled  the  trii^er 
o'  this  yet,  an'  I  beg  that  you'll  not  compel  me  to  do  so.' 
Well,  I  were  all  knocked  silly,  an'  couldn't  say  nothin'. 
The  pirate  Cap'n  he  axes  our  Cap'n  wot  were  the  cariro. 
an'  hearin'  wot  it  were  he  laughs  an'  says:  'Oh,  indeed! 
we  really  couldn't  make  much  use  o'  hymn-books,  'cos 
we  give  up  sich  habits  years  ago.  We'll  borrow  a  few 
beans, with  your  permission.  An'  I  think  as  how  we  could 
make  some  use  o'  you  an'  your  men,  an'  also  your  ship.' 
Well,  boys,  our  hearts  went  down  into  our  boots  then, 
'cos  we  smelt  slavery  in  the  air.  I  knowed  there  was 
some  business  o'  sellin'  white  men  to  some  o'  the  savage 
tribes  on  the  east  coast  o'  Afrikee,  an'  I  guessed  that  were 
the  line  o'  business  o'  this  'ere  pirate  dude  an'  his  crew. 
The  pirate  Cap'n  counted  our  crew,  an'  he  says:  'There's 
too  many  o'  you  fur  me  to  accommodate  aboard  o'  my 
ship,  so  I'll  keep  you  aboard  here.  But  I'll  put  half  o' 
you  in  irons  below,  an'  let  the  other  half  help  work  the 
ship.  An'  not  bein'  given  to  cruelty,  I'll  let  the  halves 
change  places  every  two  days.' 

'  As  soon  as  the  pirate  Cap'n  had  everything  fixed  to 
suit  him,  he  gave  the  orders  to  get  under  way,  an'  a  small 
bit  o'  a  breeze  bavin'  sprung  up  from  the  north 'ard,  <>fl' 
we  goes  east-southeast.  Our  Cap'n  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  land  in  that  direction,  an'  I'll  say  right  here 
that  there  ain't  none  on  any  chart.  Howsumever,  arter 
an  easy  sail  o'  thirty  hours  we  sighted  land,  an'  in  two 
hours  an' a  half  we  was  at  anchor  in  a  werry  neat  bay 
on  the  southerly  side  o'  a  small  island.  The  pirale  ( 'ap'n 
now  told  us  that  we  was  at  his  home,  an'  he  in  wiled  us 
all  to  go  ashore.  Our  Cap'n  an'  me  we  kind  o'  debaled 
whether  we  shouldn't  make  a  stand.  'Cos  w'y?  We 
knowed  ef  we  ever  left  our  ship  we'd  never  git  back  to  her. 
But  the  pirate  Cap'n  smelled  a  mouse,  an'  he  sez  somethin' 
to  his  men,  an'  they  all  drawed  gold  an'  silver  mounted 
rewolwers  an'  p'inted  'em  at  us.  'Gentlemen,'  sez  the 
pirate  Cap'n,  '  please  to  go  quiet,  'cos  this  time  o'  day  my 
wife  allers  takes  a  nap,  an' ef  we  was  to  shoot  the  noise  'd 
wake  her  up.' 

"Well,  arter  them  remarks,  our  nateral  concloosion 
were  that  we  was  too  bloomin'  perlite  fur  to  go  fur  to 
disturb  a  lady.  So  we  went  ashore,  an'  there  we  was. 
The  pirate  Cap'n  diwided  us  up  into  squads  an'  sent  us 
off  under  charge  o'  warious  pussons,  all  'eeptiu'  our  Cap'ii 
an'  me.  We  was  took  to  his  own  house,  w'ich  the  same 
was  'most  too  sweet.  W'y,  the  blessed  pirate  had  a  Ax- 
minister  carpet  on  his  parlor  floor,  a  while  upright  pianiiy, 
an'  lace  curtains  at  the  winders  tied  back  with  white 
ribbons.  An'  his  wife  were  a  pooty  little  lady  with  yal- 
ler  hair  an'  blue  eyes  an'  diamond  rings.  An'  she  were 
a-sittin'  at  the  pianiiy  singin',  '  O  come  to  me,  iny  love,' 
w'en  we  walks  in.  She  jumped  up,  an'  sez  she.  'Why, 
Willie,  you  got  back  real  soon  this  time.'  An'  be  smiled, 
an'  sez  he  to  her,  sez  he,  'Yes,  an'  I've  got  some  gentle- 
men.' She  smiled  an'  bowed  an'  ran  out  o'  the  room. 
The  pirate,  arter  axin'  us  to  sit  down,  sez  to  us,  'Gentle- 
men, by  this  time  you  ought  to  know  my  name.  It  are 
William  Quigg-,  but  I  are  generally  knowed  as  Peaceful 
Willie,  the  Daring  Dove  o'  the  Injun  Ocean.  I'm  goin' 
to  have  my  history  writ  an'  published  under  that  title  as 
soon  as  I  kin  indooce  some  literary  gent  to  wisit  me.' 
Then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that  he  perposed  to  make  the 
Cap'n  his  body-servant  an'  me  a  sort  o'  useful  head  man 
around  the  house.  He  said  I  could  boss  the  servants, 
an'  I  needn't  be  afraid  o'  their  leavin'.  He  got  'em  the 
same  way  be  did  us.  They  came  along  peaceful,  he  said, 
jess  as  we  did.  In  fact,  it  were  the  boast  o'  his  life  that 
he  hadn't  ever  killed  any  one  or  even  wounded  one. 
'We've  never  fired  a  gun  from  our  ship, 'sez  be  to  us,  sez 
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he,  jess  like  that,  him  belli'  a  pirate  an'  \ve  honest  sailor 
men  in  captivity. 

"The  Cap'n  an'  me  we  didn't  git  no  chance  fur  to  talk 
together  fur  two  or  three  days,  an'  then  we  got  a  half- 
hour.  We  spent  a  fair  ten  minutes  a-wonderin'  at  the 
sort  o'  pirates  we'd  got  took  by.  Then  the  Cap'n  sez  he 
to  me,  sez  he,  'We  got  to  escape  somehow.'  An'  sez  I  to 
him,  sez  I,  '  Wot's  the  reason  wo  can't  get  aboard  their 
schooner  some  dark  night  with  our  men  an'  run  away 
with  her?  She's  armed,  an'  ef  they  was  to  follow  us  in 
our  ship  we  could  capture  her  an'  carry  both  wessels  an' 
the  whole  pirate  crew  into  Calcutta.'  Tbe  Cap'n  agreed 
that  it  were  the  right  plan,  an'  so  we  set  to  work  to  look 
fur  chances  to  let  our  men  know  about  it.  Well,  it  were 
a  week  afore  we  got  our  plan  all  fixed,  an'  then  we  had 
to  wait  fur  a  dark  night  wit.h  a  favorable  wind.  The 
signal  were  to  be  the  playin'  o'  'Home,  sweet  Home'  on 
the  Cap'n's  11  ute,  w'ich  the  same  be  had  been  allowed  to 
bring  ashore  with  him.  Arter  a  few  days  the  right  kind 
o'  a  night  came  along  an'  the  tune  were  played.  In  half 
an  hour  all  our  men  was  on  the  beach,  bavin'  sneaked 
away  from  the  peaceful  pirates  wot  was  jess  a-goin'  to 
sleep.  We  got  off  in  a.  boat  an'  boarded  the  pirate  schoon- 
er, where  one  man  were  doin'  dooty  as  a  anchor-watch. 
We  put  him  in  the  boat,  an'  told  him  to  git  out.  But,  of 
course  he  bcgin'd  to  holler  an'  raise  an  alarm.  Afore 
we  could  git.  the  schooner  a-movin'  oil',  Peaceful  Willie 
an'  a  gang  o'  his  dudes  comes  alongside.  'Gentlemen, 
gentlemen,'  .sez  be  to  we,  sez  he,  'wot  are  ye  try  in'  to 
dor  You  wouldn't  go  fur  to  leave  us  in  this  'ere  on- 


grateful  way,  would  your'  'Yes,  we  jess  would,' sez  our 
Cap'n,  sez  he.  '  Keep  off.  I've  got  men  at  the  guns  an' 
others  armed  with  your  rewolwers,  an'  ef  ye  try  to  come 
aboard  we'll  blow  ye  into  smithereens.'  At  that  Peaceful 
Willie  an'  his  men  all  laffed.  I  got  so  mad  I  yanked  the 
lanyard  o'  a  gun.  but  I  jess  broke  the  string.  I  jumped 
to  see  wot  were  the  matter  o'  the  gun,  an'  wot  d'ye  think?" 

"Whatf"  cried  both  buys. 

"Them  there  guns  was  wooden  dummies!  An' w'en 
I  tried  to  pull  the  trigger  o'  a  rewolwer,  it  jess  sprung  out 
a  red  fan.  W'y.  the  bloomin'  schooner  were  as  peaceful 
as  a  suckin'  dove." 

"  And  so  they  hoarded  and  took  you  back,"  said  Henry, 
disappointed. 

"  Not  much,"  exclaimed  the  Old  Sailor.  ''We  had  the 
anchor  up  by  that  time  an'  some  canvas  on  her,  an'  she 
gathered  way.  'Get  out!'  yells  our  Cap'n,  'or  I'll  run 
ye  down  an'  sink  ye.'  'Oil,'  sez  Peaceful  Willie,  'you 
wouldn't  do  that,  would  ye,  to  a  pirate  wot  never  hurt  no 
oner'  'Yes,  sir,' sez  our  Cap'n.  '  Then  we  surrender,' 
sez  Peaceful  Willie.  'There  sha'n't  never  be  no  blood- 
shed in  my  history.'  So  we  took  the  whole  kit  and  crew 
aboard,  iucloodin'  Peaceful  Willie's  wife,  an' we  set  sail 
with  both  ships  fur  Calcutta.  There  we  turned  the  Peace- 
ful Pirates  over  to  the  police,  who  said  they'd  been  the 
scourge  o'  them  seas  fur  five  years." 

"Well, "said  Henry,  ''the  captains  of  the  ships  they 
had  captured  must  have  been  easily  frightened." 

"That  werry  same  idee  has  occurred  to  me, "said  the 
Old  Sailor,  eagerly  nodding  his  head. 


THE  STORY  OF  BABETTE. 


BY  RUTH  MoENERY  STUART. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 

TVTOl'TK'S  evident  faith  in  himself  inspired  his  hearers 
L\  with  contidence,  even  though  his  enthusiasm  was  so 
grotesquely  and  characteristically  expressed;  and  it  \vas 
soon  decided  that  the  voyage  of  investigation  should  be 
attempted,  at  least. 

It  was  thought  best  that  Babette  should  go  too  — in 
which  case,  of  course,  there  would  be  a  family  party — as 
a  return  to  the  familiar  scenes  might  revive  her  own 
recollections  of  her  life  there,  and  perhaps  help  to  unravel 
her  tangled  story. 

Of  course  Colonel  Le  Charmant  would  get  a  good  boat, 
and  there  would  be  experienced  sailors  aboard  who  should 
obey  Noute's  instructions  as  to  their  course. 

A  novel  journey  it  was  to  be,  indeed,  with  Noute  the 
foolish  for  hin/ii  fide  captain,  having  officers  and  crew 
under  him.  Although  its  object  was  serious  enough, 
there  were  others  besides  the  blinking  commander  to 
whom  it  seemed  little  less  than  a  pleasure  excursion, 
even  in  anticipation. 

The  trip  was  necessarily  deferred  for  several  weeks 
until  Babette  should  be  quite  well  and  strong,  and  in  this 
interval  there  was  probably  never  in  all  the  history  of  the 
old  French  city  a  more  popular  convalescent  than  she. 

The  romantic,  half-told  story  of  the  little  Creole  girl, 
who  had  apparently  dropped  out  of  existence  nearly  six- 
teen years  before,  to  return,  an  accomplished  and  beauti- 
ful young  woman,  to  her  own  father's  house,  was  told  a 
hundred  times  a  day  on  every  street  corner,  and  the  fact 
that  her  restoration  to  her  own  people  had  come  directly 


through  her  voluntarily  sacrificing  everything  for  a  prin- 
ciple made  her  a  heroine  indeed. 

Telegrams  of  congratulation  had  come  into  the  family 
daily  from  all  over  the  land,  even  cabled  messages  from 
over  the  seas,  ever  since  the  day  the  news  had  gone  abroad  ; 
and  Babette's  own  room  had  for  weeks  been  a  bower  of 
roses.  From  all  directions  the  floral  offerings  came: 
great  pyramids  of  roses  from  the  gardens  of  the  Ursuline 
nuns  below  the  city,  and  from  the  convent  of  the  sweet 
Sisters  in  Greenville;  flowers  and  congratulations  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  from  the  French  Consul, 
and  from  strangers.  Of  course  there  were  always  roses 
from  Noute — little  short-stemmed  damask-roses,  choked 
up  to  their  necks  with  a  white  string;  or  sometimes  great 
branches,  with  a  hundred  lilliputian  blossoms  upon 
them,  from  the  picayune  rose-bushes  in  the  old  garden. 
Yet  there  were  none  more  welcome. 

Finally  the  day  of  the  journey  arrived,  and  the  party 
set  sail  for  the  unknown  shore,  where  had  lived  the  un- 
known woman  who  had  played  an  unknown  part  in  this 
mysterious  chapter  of  Babette's  life.  Here  Babette  had 
lived — and  Noute.  From  here  she  had  come  in  an  old 
woman's  arms.  This  was  all  they  knew. 

All  the  Le  Charmant  family  went — even  the  old  grand- 
mother, who  had  refused  to  enter  any  of  these  sailing 
craft,  for  twenty  years.  She  would  see  with  her  own  eyes 
the  roof  that  had  sheltered  the  dear  child;  and  if  any 
harm  should  come  to  the  little  boat  and  its  crew,  she 
would  rather  be  with  them  than  not. 

Of    course    John    was    of    the   party,  and     the     little 
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nd  one   or  •  '"Is  \vln)  had  I" 

•j-o. 
And  of  course,  though   I'.abeiie  did  not   knou    it,  there 

.mi;-    the   crew   two  commissioned    police  officers, 

with  authorii  \   i"  arrest  ii'  I!M-  suspected  persons  should 

i  Illd. 

At  ili>'  beginning  of  tin-  journey  all  eyes  were  turned 
.ringly  upon  "  Captain   Noute,"as  lie  was   playfully 

,1;    lull     it    was    inily   a    .short    tiinr    before    he.    proved 
himself  capable  (if  the  undertaking,       lie  liail   not    forgot 
leu  I  IP-    '  .1 

The\  liad  started  in  I  he  gray  of  I  he  early  morning,  and 
I  lie  sun  was  slil  1  a  I)  ive  the  horizon  "\\  hen  I  lie  little  boat. 
look  a  landward  course,  anil  soon  ran  alongside  a  row  of 
old  decayed  slumps  the  remains  of  Nick's  dilapidateil 
wharf.  As  soon  as  the  lint  came  into  siylit.  Ximte  was  so 
delighted  with  his  achievement  thai  if  there  had  been 
room  n)ion  Ilie  narrow  deck  lie  would  cerlainly  have  pel- 
formed  a  feu  of  his  lofty  tumbles,  and  so  the  dignity  of 
I  he  captain  was  saved  simply  for  lack  of  floor  space.  lint 
he  did  a  generous  amount  of  gri  n  n  hi";  and  blinking,  and 
when  at  last  the  little  boat,  was  tied  at  the  end  of  the 

ricketv  pier,  he  i Id  contain  himself  no  longer,  but, with 

a  whoop,  threw  his  hat  high  into  the  air.  In  its  descent 
it  fell  upon  the  lip  of  the  main  mast,  where  it  remained 
for  several  minutes  before  a  gust  of  wind  brought  it  down 
and  carried  it  ashore. 

Nonle  and  his  absurd  antics  had  so  enquired  the  at- 
tention of  the  company  that  they  had  as  yet.  hardlv 
noticed  the  aspect  of  the  beach,  and  it  was  not  until  tin- 
men of  liie  party  had  followed  Nmiie  along  the  wharf 
and  were  tui-niny  towards  a  clump  of  trees  that  they  dis- 
covered the  little  cabin,  almost  hidden  now  by  the  dense 
growth  of  overhanging  foliage. 

Colonel  Le  C'harmant  advised  tin-  ladies  to  stay  in  the 
boat  until  they  should  go  ashore  and  investigate. 

As  the  party  neared  the  shanty  they  saw  that  a  crowd 
was  assembled  in  the  little  front  room.  Nick's  wife  stood 
at  tin;  door  wiping  her  eyes  upon  her  apron,  and  when 
Xonfe  approached  her  and  began  to  talk  she  covered  her 
face  in  terror. 

What  Noiite  said  was  simply.  "  Comment  fa  r/i  .' 
\Y'ere's  de  ole  woman?"  Not  a  very  gracious  greeting 
this,  but  it  was  not  addressed  to  a  critical  audience. 

The  woman  kept  her  face  in  her  apron,  weeping  afresh, 
and  made  no  answer.  Hut.  Nick,  who  stood  beside  her 
within  the  door,  had  heard  the  inquiry.  He  sullenlv 
pointed  to  a  bed  in  the  remote  corner  of  the  room.  Here 
lay  all  that  was  left  of  the  old  gypsy.  And  she  was 
dying. 

Noute  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Colonel  Le  Char 
inant,  the  priest,  and  John. 

As  the  old  woman's  eyes  fell  upon  the  well-remem- 
bered companion  of  her  seafarings,  and  then  upon  him 
whom  she  recognized  as  the  father  of  the  stolen  child, 
she  threw  up  her  bony  hands  in  a  gesture  of  terror  and 
despair. 

"  (Jo  quickly  and  bring  Habelfe."  said  Colonel  Le  C'har- 
mant, turning  to  John  McDonald. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  visitors  stood  with  un- 
covered  heads  by  the  bedside  of  death  awaiting  Babette's 
coming — not  a  word  by  the  a  we  stricken  crowd  at  the 
door  or  the  police  ollicers  waiting  without. 

The  dyini:'  woman  was  the  only  one  \\ho  recognized 
1 'ohmel  Le  ('harmant:  but  Nick  and  his  wife  knew 
Noiile.  and  his  sudden  appearance  with  an  important- 
looking  company  seemed  a  menace.  They  were  fright- 
ened Only  the  old  w all's  fitful  breathing,  and  an 

occasional  mutlled  sob  from  her  terrified,  sorrow-stricken 
daughter,  mingled  with  the  sighing  of  the  pines  and  the 
lapping  of  the  waves  against  the  beach. 

A  broad  shaft  of  the  low  evening  sun  came  in  thvoiej'h 
the  open  door,  and,  as  (.'ohmel  Le  (.'iiarniant  turned  pi  >  s- 


ently  and.  meeting  P.ahelte.  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to 
the  old  woman's  bedside.  Ibis  illuminating  beam  fell  for 
a  moment  upon  Habeite's  face.  Whether  it  was  this 
sudden  lighting  np  of  her  features,  or  only  seeing  her 
beside  her  father,  which  told  the  story  we  cannot  know. 
Hut  the  gypsy  understood.  Raising  her  thin  arms  again, 
ami  turning  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  she  cried  in  a 
thin,  tremulous  voice,  "Thank  God!"  For  some  mo- 
ments she  was  loo  much  overcome  to  speak  again;  but 
presently,  ill  a  voice  broken  often  by  coughing,  she  con- 
fessed her  awful  crime. 

"  All  these,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  tall,  slatternly 
crowd  of  boys  and  girls  standing  about  the  door — "all 
Ihese;  they  were  little  and  hungry.  I  w;is  old;  it  \\  as 
for  the  reward  — the  money;  but  I  was  afraid.  God  for- 
give me !" 

So  much  effort  brought  on  a  spell  of  exhaustion,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  she  might  be  dying. 

"Say  you  forgive  her.  father,"  Babette  cried,  as,  leav- 
ing his  side,  she  went  close  to  the  bed  and  laid  her  hand 
gently  upon  the  old  woman's  forehead. 

The  father  could  not  resist  this  appeal.  Stepping  be- 
side bis  daughter,  and  putting  his  arm  around  her,  he 
said,  in  a  voice  in  which  there  was  no  vestige  of  resent- 
ment, but  only  tender,  human  sympathy:  "We  forgive 
you.  May  God  have  mercy  upon  your  soul!" 

As  she  heard  these  words  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
muttered  some  inarticulate  words,  but  their  sound  was 
more  of  praise  than  of  prayer.  Perhaps  even  from  the 
slough  of  sin  and  degradation  into  which  she  had  fallen 
she  had  been  praying  for  this  sight — the  stolen  child  re- 
stored to  her  father's  arms— and  even  this  extreme  mo- 
ment was  to  her  an  hour  of  rejoicing. 

Colonel  Le  Charmant  had  turned  away,  and  beckoned 
to  the  priest  to  come  forward.  At  sight  of  him  the  old 
woman  smiled  and  tried  to  speak.  It  was  enough.  The 
priest  took  his  missal  from  his  pocket,  and,  while  all 
fell  upon  their  knees,  began  to  read  the  prayers  for  the 
dying-  and  the  "absolution."  He  had  heard  the  poor 
sinner's  publicly  made  confession,  and  there  was  110  time 
to  stickle  for  form. 

It  was  a  half-hour  later,  perhaps,  when,  the  religious 
services  over,  the  visitors  passed  out  of  the  little  shanty. 
Stopping  at  the  door  for  a  moment's  whispered  conversa- 
tion with  her  father,  Babette  returned  to  the  old  woman's 
bedside,  and  slipping  a  roll  of  bills  into  her  hands,  turned 
and  came  away.  A  moment  afterwards  Nick's  wife  gen- 
tly removed  the  money  from  the  relaxed  fingers,  and 
dropped  it.  into  her  pocket  before  Nick  should  see  it.  The 
old  gypsy  never  knew  that  it  was  there. 

"  Well,"  said  Colonel  Le  Charmant,  as,  walking  beside 
the  two  police  officers,  he  followed  the  others  back  to  the 
boat,  "the  Supreme  Judge  has  taken  this  case  out  of 
your  hands." 

The  spirit  of  the  party  as  they  set  sail  for  home  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  morning.  All  day  long 
gay  songs  and  laughter  had  floated  up  into  the  wind  that 
filled  the  white  sail:  but  now,  although  the  little  boat 
skimmed  gayly  along  in  the  evening-  breeze,  no  sound  of 
merriment  mingled  with  the  ripple  that  followed  her 
keel. 

Colonel  Le  (.'harmant  had  instructed  one  of  the  hired 
sailors  aboard  to  assume  command  on  the  home  journey; 
but  before  any  one  had  realized  it  "Captain  Noute"  had 
donned  the  honors  again,  and  he  looked  so  happy  as  he 
stepped  on  deck  and  began  unfurling  the  sail  that  it 
would  have  seemed  cruel  to  depose  him.  And  so  he 
had  his  way. 

As  they  steered  out  towards  the  channel  Babette  kept 
her  eyes  upon  the  shore.  It  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  fas- 
cination for  her — as  a  country  visited  in  a  dream. 

All  the  people  in  the  cabin  had  looked  strange  to  her 
— even  the  old  woman.  The  children  of  her  memory 
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were  liltle  girls  and  boys,  their  mother  a  pretty-faced  wo- 
man holding  a  baby.  She  bad  never  been  able  to  recall 
a  picture  of  her  life  on  the  shore  here  without  this  figure 
of  a  pretty  woman  sitting  at  the  cabin  door  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms. 

Everything  had  changed  now.  The  pretty  mother  of 
tbe  babes  of  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  years  ago  was 
the  gaunt  middle-aged  woman  who  stood  sobbing  within 
the  door.  Tbe  youngest  of  the  long-ago  babes  was  a 
strapping  barefooted  boy  as  tall  as  his  father.  Even  the 
face  of  the  beach  seemed  changed,  and  the  expression  of 
the  cabin's  front. 

Volunteer  clumps  of  tall  tufted  pine  saplings  dotted  tin- 
coast,  breaking  its  old  expanse,  and  the  hovel  had  sent 
out  patched  additions  to  its  architecture  — "  improve- 
ments" only  in  the  sense  of  affording  more  sleeping 
space  witbin. 

The  sounds  and  odors  of  the  sea-shore  alone  were  true 
to  the  past.  Its  waters  lapped  against  the  beach,  and  the 
winds  moaned  as  of  yore.  Its  breath  was  still  redolent 
of  the  mingled  odors  of  wet  sands  and  drying  pine  straw; 
its  oyster-beds,  half  exposed  now  at  low  tide;  damp,  ooz- 
ing barnacles  on  the  old  wharf-stumps;  the  wind-shaken 
fish-nets. 

Babette  had  never  had  any  clear  recollection  of  her  life 
here;  but  when  she  had  stepped  upon  the  sands  to-day, 
with  this  identical  breath  of  twelve  years  ago  blowing 
into  IH-I-  I'; ,  >,iirriiig  her  hair,  she  was  for  a  moment  al- 
most overcome  with  the  vividness  of  the  memory-pictures 
that  came  crowding  before  her  eyes.  And  so  she  noted 
the  changes.  The  visit  had  been  more  painful  to  the  re- 
fined, sensitive  girl  than  any  one  knew. 

This  was  why,  while  the  others  talked  of  the  pitiful 
story  as  the  boat  moved  away,  she  sat  silent,  and  gazed 
with  tear-filling  eyes  at  the  little  cabin  door,  lifted  now 
into  sight  even  in  its  shadowed  place  by  a  last  lingering 
shaft  of  sunlight.  Tbis  was  why  she  was  first  to  see,  and 
to  call  to  the  others  to  look,  where  presently  every  one 
was  seen  to  come  out  of  the  lighted  cabin  door — crying. 

So  it  was  that  they  knew  that  the  old  gypsy  was  dead. 

Tbe  story  is  told.  And  yet  this  was  some  years  ago. 
All  the  principal  actors  in  the  little  history  are  still  liv- 
ing, and  living  people's  stories  grow  from  day  to  day. 

Everybody  who  was  in  New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of 
1885  will  remember  the  sensation  produced  in  society  by 
the  debut  of  Miss  Babette  Le  Cbarmant.  Stories  of  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  were  on  every  tongue,  and 
her  romantic  history  was  only  an  added  attraction.  Most 
marvellous  tales  were  told  even  wherever  a  half-dozen 
common  people  talked  together.  As  when  one  said, 
standing  in  the  French  market: 

"  An'  w'at  you  t'ink?  Dey  say  all  dat  money  w'at  her 
fodder  is  pay  her  for  teach  her  little  sisters  an'  brudders 
— dey  say  she  is  give  every  las'  picayune  to  doze  low- 
down  dagoes  'cross  de  lake,  to  bury  dat  old  devil  w'at 
stole  her.  Wat  you  t'ink  about  dat,  eh?" 

''  Oh,  well — me,  I  t'ink  she  must  be  one  good  Christian, 
yas.  If  it  was  me,  I  would  let  'em  pitch  de  old  woman 
in  the  lake." 

''  An'  me,  too,  I  would.  Anyhow,  she  prove  she  was 
one  good  Christian  de  way  she  r/ffuse  to  take  dat  Bondu- 
rante  money.  Me,  I  say,  when  somebody  got  a  chance 
to  grab  some  money  and  dey  riffuse  it — so.  just  for  prin- 
ciple, what  nobody  don't  know  nutting  about — well,  dat's 
w'at  I  call  rt'Zligion  !" 

"An'  me,  too.  Dat's  true.  Well,  she  got  her  reward 
in  dis  life.  I  b'lieve  doze  peop'  w'at  try  for  reward  for 
everyt'ing  in  dis  worl',  dey  don't  sometimes  always  get 
it,  no." 

"Dat's  true.  An'  maybe  w'en  dey  look  for  it  in 
heaven,  dey  find  it  dis  side.  Well,  some  people  is  lucky, 
anyhow.  Dey  say  her  fodder  is  give  her  one  diamond 


chain  for  roun'  her  neck  wid  t'irteen  stone  big  like  my 
little  finger-nail !' 

"  Finger-nail?     Ah,  ball  '." 

"Like  my  t'umb-nai],  yas!  Dey  say  he  is  double  all 
de  expenses  he  been  had  for  educate  an'  raise  all  de  udder 
chillens  an'  put  it  in  diamonds  for  her.  W'at  you  t'ink?" 

"Oh,  well — I  t'ink  he  is  right.  If  I  fought  somefro<7// 
would  do  me  like  dat,  I  would  try  to  loss  myself  too." 

"Yas,  but  may/w  if  you  loss  yo'self  you  wouldn't  find 
yo'self  no  more — eh?" 

So,  with  good-natured  pleasantry,  the  story  passed 
from  lip  to  lip. 

For  a  long  happy  year  Babette's  life  was  a  gay  round 
of  social  triumphs.  The  acknowledged  belle  of  the  old 
Fri-iich  city,  she  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  all  gatherings 
— a  pet  with  old  and  young  alike. 

The  radiant  little  Creole  maiden,  who  had  grown  up 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  single  square,  with  only  the 
companionship  of  a  quaint  old-fashioned  family,  with 
a  serious  intellectual  student  to  direct  her  reading,  was 
a  novel  product,  as  charming  as  she  was  unique.  If  her 
single  popular  "accomplishment  "  was  playing  the  harp 
and  singing  the  old-time  songs  of  Madame  Bondurante's 
youth,  or  <'lari>si-'s  folk-lore  patois  jingles,  it  was  be- 
witching enough  to  turn  all  the  young  men's  heads  agog, 
even  if  her  sweetness  and  beauty  had  not  already  done  it. 

With  the  more  thoughtful  she  loved  to  discuss  the  old 
classics,  or  to  naively  express  her  own  opinions  upon  the 
philosophers  of  the  day — her  familiar  friends  of  old  Dr. 
Bondurante's  library. 

Of  course  she  had  lovers  by  the  score,  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  rob  her  father  a  second  time.  But  though 
she  called  them  all  her  friends,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
devotion  at  home  and  abroad  her  story  seemed  to  grow 
happier  and  sweeter  every  day,  it  remained  for  Somebody 
not  a  stranger  to  turn  it  into  a  love  story. 

If  this  Somebody  has  not  been  mentioned  very  often 
during  these  last  pages  it  is  not  bis  fault,  as  he  has  been 
ever  near,  ever  devoted,  ever  faithful  to  every  promise  of 
his  early  life.  If  he  had  tried  very  hard  to  turn  her  life 
into  a  love-story  two  years  before,  and  to  shield  her  from 
the  life  of  poverty  she  had  chosen,  we  have  seen  that  be 
had  not  succeeded.  The  little  maid  would  have  her  way 
then.  But  at  last,  after  two  years,  with  everybody's  ap- 
proval, the  happy  ending  came  to  his  long-  waiting,  and 
there  was  a  great,  grand  wedding  in  the  French  quarter. 

And  then  the  story  of  Babette  moved  away  uptown  on 
the  American  side  of  the  city,  in  the  district  of  beautiful 
homes  and  spreading  gardens.  There,  in  a  picturesque, 
beautiful  house  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  great  square,  sur- 
rounded by  lawns  and  flower  borders,  the  story  goes  on. 

People  driving  past  the  house  always  look  in,  hoping 
to  see  the  beautiful  mistress  sitting  beside  tbe  white-haired 
grandmother  within  the  rose-bowered  balcony,  as  thev 
are  wont  to  do  on  summer  evenings;  and  they  often 
smile  at  the  funny  blinking  fellow  who  tends  the  garden, 
and  sits  grinning  happily  on  the  curbing  while  he  turns 
the  sprinkling-hose  from  one  flower-bed  to  another. 

Needless  to  say,  Noute  is  perfectly  happy.  As  his  head 
is  "not  much  good  for  thinking."  perhaps  he  does  not 
realize  that  it  was  the  timely  thrust  he  gave  the  old  gyp- 
sy many  years  ago,  when  he  turned  her  into  the  Bondu- 
rante  gate,  that  saved  Babette's  life,  and  his  faithfulness 
to  her  afterwards  in  bringing  her  own  to  her  that  pre- 
served the  only  unquestionable  witness  to  her  identity. 

He  knows,  at  least,  that  she  is  ever  in  sight,  and  safe 
and  happy  in  the  keeping  of  him  whom  he  loves  next 
best  to  herself. 

For  himself  life  holds  every  possible  blessing,  even  to 
a  perennial  growth  of  vigorous  cocoa-grass  adown  long 
garden-walks,  to  wage  daily  war  upon.  What  more  could 
he  ask? 
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1|M.. ,    in-erfed    through    this    hole,  and    fastened    securely 
by  stout   twine  or  wire  around    the   support,  of  the 

The  pole  itself  is  seven  fed,  high,  and  the  boom 
of  the  sail  is  six  feet  long,  with  a  gall'  of  about  three  to 
four-  I'eet 

Thf  sail  is  of  light  silk  or  cloth,  and  is  bent  on  in  the 
xmx  manner  as  an  ordinary  boat  sail.  The  foot  of  the 

1 m.  however,  is  attached  to  tin' mast  with  a  goose-neck, 

that  allows  the  rider  of  the  bicycle  to  tip  the  boom  itself 
up  against  the  mast  at  any  time  he  chooses;  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  he  "tacks  ship, "by  lifting  the  boom  over 
his  head  to  the  other  side. 

Mi-.  (!an/.  has  covered  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles 
in  a  day  with  Ibis  sail,  with  almost  no  work  except  check- 
ing the  speed  of  the  bicycle.  He  is  confident  that  on  a 
straight  macadamized  road  he  can  easily  do  two  hundred 
miles  with  the  wind  abeam,  which  is  the  most  favorable 
direction  to  have  it  come  from.  On  a  squally  day,  when, 
if  the  bicycle-rider  were  sailing  a  boat,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  sit  holding  the  sheet  in  his  hand  in  order  to 
let  it  g'O  before  an  extra  (law  of  wind  heeled  his  craft 
over  too  far,  Mr.  Ganz  holds  the  sheet  of  his  mainsail 
wrapped  around  the  tinners  of  one  hand,  and  running 
through  a  little  block  at  I  he  foot  of  the  mast.  When  a 
Haw  strikes  him,  of  course  it  is  physically  impossible  for 
his  bicycle  to  "  heel  over, "as,  under  similar  circumstances, 
a  boat  would  do,  for  the  moment  he  feels  the  bicycle 
leaning  one  way  or  the  other  he  naturally  turns  the 
wheel  to  maintain  his  equilibrium.  The  result  is,  there- 
fore, that  instead  of  leaning  over  to  let  the  wind  spill  out 
of  the  sail,  the  bicycle  is  suddenly  forced  over  to  the  side 


The  Somebody  of  the  love-story,  already  one  of  the 
most,  popular  and  successful  young  physicians  of  the 
South,  is  growing  every  year  in  professional  reputation. 
He  says  he  owes  it  all  to  Dr.  Boudurante;  but  those  who 
know  him  for  himself,  who  esteem  his  high  character 
and  love  his  sympathetic  presence  in  the  sick-room,  say 
that  no  man  could  have  made  him  what  he  is. 

Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  skill  have  been  in 
the  "Free  Clinic,"  where  poor  siitl'erers,  unable  to  pay  in 
money,  have  gone  away  well  and  whole,  blessing  his 
name. 

lint  the  proudest  day  of  his  life  was  that  on  which  the 
little  creole  girl  whom  he  had  gone  to  teach  in  the  old 
French  house  added  his  name  to  her  own. 


SAILIXi;    ON   A    BICYCI.K. 

f^OR  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  another  new  development  of  the  bicycle- 
idea.  This  is  an  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Christian 
(ian/..  of  Omaha.  Nebraska,  by  which  he  can  set  a  sail 
from  the  handle  of  his  bicycle,  and  on  a  level  road,  with 
the  wind  abeam,  can  travel  all  day  without,  using  his  own 
strength  at  all,  except  to  check  the  speed  of  the  bicycle 
uhen  the  wind  forces  it  ahead  too  fast.  The  sail  is  ad 
justed  in  the  following  manner,  and  any  bright  boy.  l>\ 
studving  the  illustration  which  accompanies  this  article 
and  reading  this  account,  can  amuse  himself  by  making  a 
sail  for  his  own  bicycle. 

Mr.  Ganz  has  taken  a  stout  piece  of  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inch  plank,  cut  it  into  a  circular  shape  possibly  live 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  making  a  deep  notch  at 
one  point,  from  the  circumference  in  towards  the  centre, 
has  lilted  it  securely  around  the  forward  support  of 
the  bicycle  just  below  the  handles.  Through  this  disk  a 
boh-  is  made,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  a  "step"  for 
a  mast  in  a  row-boat.  The  light  bamboo  pole  or  mast  is 
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of  the  roail,  and  if  the  sheet  is  not  slackened  at  once  the 
rider  finds  himself  in  a  heap  among-  the  trees  or  rocks,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  literally  to  beat  to  windward 
on  a  bicycle,  strange  as  that  may  seem  ;  though  of  course 
i.his  method  would  be  impossible,  or,  rather,  impracticable, 
unless  there  were  plenty  of  room.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  moving  along  a  straight  road,  with  the  wind  corning 
from  the  side,  is  the  most  advantageous,  as  there  is  a 
steady  pressure  from  one  direction,  forcing  the  bicycle 
along  faster  and  faster,  and  not  necessitating  changing 
the  boom  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Going  before  the 
wind— unless  the  breeze  is  a  strong  one— the  sail  is  of  no 
pi-cat  assistance,  since,  with  a  moderate  summer  breeze,  a 
bicyclist  can  go  as  fast  as  the  wind. 

There  is  considerable  amusement  to  be  gotten  out  of 
this  simple  construction,  and  Mr.  Ganz  lias  already  ridden 
from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  seven- 
teen hundred  miles,  with  the  assistance  of  this  sail. 
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THE   COLOR   WHEEL. 

BY  GEORGE  ASHDOWN   AUDSLEY.   % 

SPHERE  is  probably  no  piece  of  scientific  apparatus 
J.  which  can  be  readily  made  by  the  young  mechanic 
that  affords  so  much  amusement,  combined  with  instruc- 
tion, as  the  little  machine  I  am  about  to  dt-x-ribe  and  illus- 
trate. Whilst  its  mechanism  is  simple,  and  its  construc- 
tion presents  no  difficulties  to  one  who  has  undergone  a 
little  manual  training,  the  effects  it  produces  are  both  fas- 
cinating and  startlingly  beautiful. 

If  you  will  carefully  examine  the  accompanying-  draw- 
ings, Figs.  1  and  2,  you  will  see  that  the  apparatus  is  of 
very  simple  construction,  consisting  of  a  wooden  stand  or 
support,  a  large  wheel  of  wood,  and  a  vertical  spindle  of 
steel,  carry  ing  a  small  pulley  and  certain  other  simple  fit- 
tings, which  I  shall  describe  in  due  course.  Fig.  1  is  a 
side  view  of  the  apparatus  in  its  complete  state;  and  Fig. 
2  is  a  top  view,  with  the  portions  L,  M,  N  (shown  in  side 
view)  removed.  These  drawings  have  been  carefully 
made  to  scale,  so  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  correctly 
setting  out  and  adjusting  the  several  parts  of  the  machine. 
You  will  proceed  to  make  the  Color  Wheel  as  follows: 

Procure  a  piece  of  white  pine  2  feet  long,  9  incites 
wide,  and  1  inch  thick,  and  plane  it  square  and  perfectly 
flat.  To  prevent  its  warping,  and  to  serve  as  convenient 
supports,  fix  with  glue  and  screws  at  the  under  side  of  its 
ends,  bars  of  pine  3  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick.  These 
are  shown  at  B  B.  Fig.  1.  Draw  a  centre-line  on  this 
board,  and  on  a  cross-line  5  inches  from  one  end  bore  a 
hole  •£  inch  in  diameter  about  half  through  the  wood;  at 
the  distance  of  4  inches  from  the  other  end  bore  a  hole  1 
inch  in  diameter  through  the  board.  Complete  this  pre- 
liminary work  by  drawing  a  cross-line  between  the  small- 
er hole  and  the  end  of  the  board,  2  inches  from  the  lat- 
ter. The  board  at  tbis  stage  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  next  proceeding  is  to  form  the  bridge  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  vertical  spindle.  The  construction  of  this  you 
will  readily  understand  from  the  general  drawings  and 
the  accompanying  perspective  sketch,  Fig.  4.  It  consists 
of  a  top  piece  of  wood  6  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide,  and 
^  inch  thick,  with  a  hole.  ^  inch  in  diameter,  bored  through 
its  centre,  and  two  supports  3  inches  high.  You  should 
cut  these  supports  to  the  forms  shown  out  of  1-inch  thick 
wood,  seeing  that  all  the  parts  are  true  and  square.  Bore 
the  projecting  feet  for  1^-inch  round-headed  screws  of 
medium  gauge,  and  with  similar  screws  attach  the  top 
piece  to  the  supports  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 
Now  carefully  adjust  the  bridge  on  the  centre-line  of  your 
board,  placing  the  outside  of  the  double-footed  support 
accurately  against  the  cross-line  you  have  drawn  on  the 
board.  Test  the  position  by  dropping  a  round  rod  of 
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wood  (i  inch  in  diameter)  through  the  hole  in  the  bridge 
into  the  smaller  hole  in  the  board.  If  the  rod  stands 
vertical  your  bridge  is  in  correct  position,  and  you  can 
screw  it  down  to  the  board.  The  bridge  is  marked  G  G. 
The  next  piece  of  wood-work  is  the  driving-wheel,  C 
(Figs.  1  and  2),  and  this  you  will  probably  have  to  pro- 
cure from  a  practical  turner.  It  is  simply  a  di*k  of  some 
hard  wood,  12  inches  in  diameter  and  J  inch  thick,  hav- 
ing a  smoothly  cut  hole  in  its  centre,  f  inch  in  diameter, 
and  a  V-shaped  groove  round  its  edge  for  the  reception 
of  the  driving-cord.  At  the  distance  of  3^-  inches  from 
the  centre  fix  a  small  knob,  as  shown  in  the  general 
drawings.  As  the  wheel  has  to  be  turned  at  a  con- 
siderable speed  in  certain  experiments,  the  knob  should 
be  made  comfortable  to  the  hand,  and  so  as  to  revolve  on 
a  centre  pin,  which  may  be  the  shank  of  a  thick  screw. 

You  must  now  turn  out  of  a  piece  of  hard-wood  the 
support  and  pivot  for  the  wheel.  This  you  will  make 
in  the  form  and  of  the  dimensions  given  in  Fig.  5.  The 
lower  part,  D',  you  will  glue  into  the  larger  hole  in  the 
board;  while  the  upper  part,  D",  which  serves  as  the 
pivot  for  the  wheel,  you  will  fit  carefully  and  easily  to 
the  centre  hole  of  the  wheel,  and  furnish  it  with  a  leather 
or  card-board  washer  and  wire  pin,  F,  required  to  hold 
the  wheel  in  position.  Now  mix  a  little  powdered  black 
lead  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  paint  the  inside  of 
the  hole  in  the  wheel  and  the  surface  of  the  pivot  which 
is  iu  contact  with  the  wheel.  When  dry,  the  black-lead 
serves  as  a  lubricant. 

You  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  vertical 
spindle  and  its  simple  accessories — the  portion  of  the  ap- 
paratus which  should  be  very  carefully  made,  because  it 
has  to  revolve  at  great  speed  (between  500  and  1000  rev- 
olutions per  minute),  and  with  as  little  friction  as  prac- 
ticable. As  this  spindle  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
the  apparatus  you  have  to  make  or  get  made  for  you,  I 
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A  ing  of  ii  in  Kin-.  (!.  \vitli  its  accessories 
n.  in  section,  upon  it,  and  further  shown   in   the   ad 
joining   plans.     'Pin-  spindle.  1 1,  should  be  of  steel,  care 
,  e,l  and   poll-died  ;   and  tin'  small   pulley.  .1,  may 
In-  D|'  brass  or  hox  wood,  linn  I  \   fixed  in  I  he  POM  I  ion  shown 
Two  small  square  plates  of  brass  aboul   i   inch  tliii-k.O 

i  I    must    In-   drilled   lo  receive  the   thinner   portions   of    ihe 

die,  and  to  serve  as  hushes  for  the  S] lie  to  revolve 

ill  Small  holes  must  he  drilled  in  the  corners  of  the 
plates  as  shown  in  the  plan  ()'.  Tor  the  screws  required 
lo  li\  them  to  the  hoard  and  the  bridge,  A  and  <!  i  see  at 
ill)  ill  Fig.  1'.  The  upper  and  thinnest  purl  of  the 
spindle  should  he  t  nrned  perfect  I  \  uniform  in  size  through- 
out  it-  length,  and  well  polished.  On  this  is  lilted  very 
tightly  the  small  turned  luMe  of  hard  \\ood  K .  notched 
at  ils  edge,  as  indicated  iii  the  plan,  K'.  The  whole  is 
completed  hy  tin-  small  turned  hohhin  of  wood.  L  and  L', 
which  has  a  hole  through  its  length,  so  that  it  ijan  he 
slipped  easily  on  and  oil'  the  spindle  at  will.  You  can 
gel  the  spindle  made  fora  small  sum  at  any  machinist's, 
should  you  not  have  the  means  of  turning  it  yourself. 
You  must  connect  the  \\heel  and  pulley  hy  a  cord  or  gut 
hand  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

Having  completed  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  Color 
Wheel,  you  have  now  to  make  the  colored  disks  and  the 
hlaek  perforated  screens  required  for  the  experiments. 

Procure  some  sheets  of  thick  (six  or  eight  sheet)  while 
card  hoaid  or  mounting  hoard,  and  cut  out  several  disks 
ahout  S  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  ^  inch  hole  punched 
accurately  in  t  he  cent  re  of  each,  so  that  they  can  he  placed 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  vertical  spindle,  in  the  position 
shown  at  M  in  Fig.  1.  It.  will  only  he  possible  for  me  to 
give  here  a  few  representative  color  treatments  for  these 
disks,  to  serve  as  guides,  leaving  ample  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  your  ingenuity  and  skill  in  Hie  composition  of 
other-,.  As  each  disk  is  li u ishecl,  place  it  on  the  spindle 
and  down  on  the  small  wood  table,  K,  Fig.  (i.  and  then 
e-lne  to  its  tinder  side  tuo  small  blocks  of  wood,  titling 
their  ends  into  the  two  notches  in  the  edge  of  the  tahle 
shown  in  plan  K'.  These  blocks  are  indicated,  attached 
io  the  color  disk,  M,  in  Fig,  1 

The  first  class  of  disks  which  I  shall  instruct  you  to 
make  is  that  which  does  not  require  any  special  mode  of 
illumination,  direct  daylight  or  gaslight  being  all  that 
is  necessary.  Take  a  disk-  of  white  card-board,  and  with  a 
compass  carrying  a  lead  pencil  draw  a  line  1  inch  from 
its  edge;  then,  with  the  same  compass,  draw  on  this  line 
twelve  circles,  at  equal  distances,  I .}  inches  in  diameter, 
and  paint  them  all  black,  red,  green,  or  any  other  color, 
producing  a  disk  of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Experiment  I.  Place  this  disk  on  the  spindle,  and 
turn  the  wheel.  The  independent  circles  of  color  will 
entirely  disappear,  and  you  will  see  a  beautifully  shaded 
ring  of  color.  This  is  due  to  the  rapid  superposition  of 
the  images  of  the  colored  circles  on  the  retina  of  your 
eye.  and  the  blending  thereon  of  the  white  interspaces 
with  the  colored  grounds  of  the  circles. 

You  can  now  make  other  disks,  placing  other  forms 
such  as  diamonds,  octagons,  squares,  semicircles,  etc.— 
upon  them,  instead  of  the  circles,  as  illustrated.  Every 
disk  will  produce  a  different  ell'ecl  of  shading,  and  all 
equally  beautiful.  Extend  your  experiments  by  using 
disks  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  but  having  the 
colored  circles  of  two  colors  alternating,  such  as  hlaek 
and  yellow,  red  and  green,  and  red  and  blue. 

The  best  pigments  to  use  in  the  preparation  of  the 
colored  disk's  are  those  sold  in  linely  ground  powder. 
You  have  simply  to  mix  them  with  very  \\eak  "inn  water, 
and  lay  them  on  evenly  with  a  soft  brush.  The  color-- 
you  will  require  are  vermilion,  orange,  chrome,  chrome 
yellow  (medium),  cobalt  blue.  French  ultramari  ne.  emer- 
ald-green, lampblack,  and  Hake  white.  Crimson-hike  is 
required  to  produce  purple,  in  combination  with  blue  and 


white,  and   may  lie   procured,  as  a  moist  water  color,  in   a 
tube. 

The  colored  disk's  for  the  more  si  rik  ing  ex  peri  men  Is  a  re 
made  in  a  ver\  simple  manner.  They  are  divided  by 
lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  lo  the  circumference,  into 
any  desired  number  of  compartments,  which  are  then 
tilled  up  with  the  different  pigments.  Fig.  S  shows  a  disk 
divided  into  three  compartments,  and  arranged  to  receive 
the  three  so  called  primary  colors  in  their  proper  propor- 
tions blue,  21  parts;  red,  15  parts;  and  \ellow.lt  parts. 
The  blue  should  be  a  mixtureof  equal  parts  of  cobalt  and 
ultramarine,  lo  which  a  little  Hake  white  may  be  added 
should  the  color  be  loo  dark.  The  red  lo  he  vermilion, 
or  vermilion  with  a  little  crimson-lake  to  give  it  richness, 
and  the  yellow  to  he  medium  chrome  yellow.  Fig.  9 
siiows  a  disk  divided  into  the  proper  spaces  to  receive  the 
three  primary  and  the  three  secondary  colors  blue.  8 
parts;  orange,  s  parts;  red,  5  parts;  green,  11  parts;  yel- 
low, 3  parts;  and  purple,  13  parts.  Form  the  green  with 
emerald-green,  cobalt  blue,  and  chrome  yellow  ;  the  purple 
with  cobalt  blue  and  crimson-lake;  and  the  orange  with 
orange  chrome. 

K.i-pi'riiiK'iit  2  Place  the  disk  Fig.  8  on  the  spindle, 
and  turn  tin:- wheel.  The  three  colors  will  disappear, and 
a  plain  disk  very  nearly  white  will  take  their  place.  If 
absolutely  pure  colors  could  he  obtained,  having  the 
proper  relative  intensities,  pure  white  would  be  the  result. 

l:'.i-/ierhnent  3. — Place  the  disk  Fig.  1)  on  the  spindle. 
On  causing  it  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  the  six  col- 
ors will  disappear,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

These  colored  disks  are  the  most  generally  Useful  ill  the 
greater  experiments  with  the  perforated  .screens;  but  you 
can  form  many  oilier  ell'eclive  ones,  introducing  two, 
three,  four,  live,  or  indeed  any  number  of  colors. 

1  have  now  to  give  \  on  brief  directions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  black  perforated  screens  which  are  required 
to  develop  the  full  resources  of  the  Color  Wheel.  To  make 
one  of  these  screens,  take  a  sheet  of  three  sheet  Bristol- 
hoard,  and  cut  from  it  a  disk  8  inches  in  diameter.  Draw 
a  circle.  4-inch  in  diameter  in  its  centre,  for  the  reception 
of  a  small'  hub  of  wood,  and  then,  according  to  the  number 
of  concentric  segments  you  intend  to  cut  out,  draw  other 
circles  between  the  small  central  one  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  disk.  A  careful  examination  of  Figs.  10,  11. 
12.  13,  and  14  will  show  you  exactly  what  I  mean.  Fig. 
10  requires  three  lines,  and  when  two  segments  are  cut. 
as  shown,  the  screen  will  produce  two  colors  edge  to  edge. 
Fig.  11  requires  six  lines,  and,  cut  as  shown,  will  produce 
three  colors  divided  by  narrow  black  lines.  Fig.  12  re- 
quires nine  lines,  and,  cut  as  indicated,  will  produce  eight 
colors  edge  to  edge.  Fig.  13  is  to  he  drawn  and  cut  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  diagram  Fig.  14.  It  will  be 
oliM-rved  that  seventeen  concentric  lines  are  necessary, 
and  that  from  the  overlapping  disposition  of  the  segmen- 
tal  perforations  concentric  rings  of  sixteen  different  col- 
ors will  be  produced,  edge  to  edge.  When  the  screens 
are  cut  out  you  must  paint  them  all  over  with  lamp-black 
mixed  with  weak  gum  water,  and  when  nearly  dry,  place 
them  Hat  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  under  pressure. 
You  linish  them  by  yliiing  them  to  small  wood  hubs,  Fig. 
15,  which  are  turned  with  a  hole  through  them,  so  as  to 
slip  easily  on  the  spindle  and  without  any  friction.  The 
position  of  the  perforated  screen  when  placed  on  the 
spindle  is  shown  at  N.  Fig.  1. 

Nothing  now  remains,  to  prepare  the  apparatus  for  the 
sene-,  of  beautiful  experiments  in  color  harmony,  but  to 
provide  a  proper  mode  of  illumination.  To  obtain  the 
most  satisfactory  a.nd  brilliant  effects  it  is  necessary  to 
throw  a  bright,  light  on  the  surface  of  the  color  disk  M, 
Fig.  lx  without  directly  illuminating  the  upper  surface 

of  the  perforated  sci n  N.      This  is  easily  accomplished 

by  means  of  two  ordinary  cottage  lamps   covered  with 
boxes   of  straw  board,  made    as   shown    in    Fig.  16.      The 
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opening1  on  the  side  is  for  the  local  emission  of  light  from 
the  lamp  within,  and  it  must  be  so  placed  as  to  let  the 
rays  fall  directly  on  the  face  of  the  color  disk  M.  The 
opening;  should  be  about  1^  inches  high  by  the  entire 
width  of  the  box  (say  b'  inches).  When  preparing1  for 
the  following  experiments,  place  a  box  containing  a 
lamp  on  each  side  of  and  as  close  to  the  color  disk  as 
possible.  The  light  will  strike  across  the  disk  from 
opposite  sides,  and,  if  the  lamps  arc  good,  will  brilliant- 
ly illuminate  it.  The  black  perforated  screen  will  have 
its  upper  surface  in  shade. 

Experiment  4. — Place  the  color  disk  Fig.  8  upon  the 
vertical  spindle,  and  drop  the  bobbin  L  on  the  spindle, 
pressing  it  down  on  the  disk.  Now  adjust  the  lamp 
boxes  so  as  to  secure  the  fullest  illumination  possible, 
and  set  the  wheel  in  motion.  The  three  primary  colors 
will  disappear,  as  shown  in  Experiment  2.  Now  drop 
on  the  spindle,  while  revolving,  the  perforated  screen 
Fig.  10.  It  will  soon  take  up  the  motion  of  the  spindle, 
and  there  will  Hash  upon  your  astonished  gaze  two  con- 
centric rings  of  intensely  brilliant  color,  while  the  screen 
will  entirely  disappear  from  the  field  of  color.  Touch 
the  edge  of  the  revolving  screen,  and  the  colors  will  in- 
stantly change. 

Experiment  5. — Use  in  this  experiment  the  color  disk 
Fig.  9  with  the  screen  Fig.  10,  and  you  will  have  an  en- 
tirely new  series  of  perfectly  harmonious  colorings,  and 
in  endless  variety. 

Experiment  6. — Use  color  disk  Fig.  0  with  the  screen 
Fig.  11,  and  you  will  have  a  series  of  three  harmonious 
colors,  separated  by  narrow  rings  of  black.  This  effect 
is  extremely  brilliant. 

Experiment  7. — Use  color  disk  Fig.  9  with  screen  Fig. 

12,  and  you  will  have  a  series  of  eight  harmonious  colors, 
with  countless  changes  on  touching  the  screen  as  it  re- 
volves. 

Experiment  8. — Use  color  disk  Fig.  9  with  screen  Fig. 

13,  and   you  will   have  a  series  of  sixteen  colors  of  the 
most  refined  and  beautiful  tints.      It   will  be  practically 
impossible  to  exhaust  the  combinations  produced  by  this 


disk  and  screen.      For  a  variation,  use  disk  Fig.  8  with 
the  screen  Fig.  13. 

The  above  few  experiments  will  suffice  to  show  the 
marvellous  powers  of  the  Color  Wheel  in  creating  effects 
of  color  011  the  retina  of  the  eye.  It  must  be  left  to  your 
own  ingenuity  to  extend  them,  by  devising  differently 
colored  disks,  and  screens  cut  in  different  ways. 


'I'll E   C II ESTN7 UT-G ATHERE 1  ,'S. 

is  a  certain  indescribable  charm  about  going  a-nnl- 
JL  ting.  The  very  word  recalls  pleasant  experiences  and  a 
world  of  fun.  anil  suggests  a  liand  of  buys  and  girls  1  ramping  in 
field  and  woodland  in  the  golden  sunlight  of  October,  climbing 
the  trees,  throwing  sticks  and  stones,  and  returning  home  at 
twilight  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  day's  hunt  anil  work. 

It  is  only  the  lazy  and  perpetually  tired  boy  who  does  not 
want  to  go  nutting.  But  even  the  indolent  boys  suddenly  be- 
come active  when  they  can  earn  some  money  by  gathering 
nuts. 

There  are  a  few  places  in  the  country  where  the  gathering  of 
chestnuts  has  become  i|iiite  a  business,  and  where  many  young 
people  find  the  chestnut  harvest  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as 
of  pleasure.  The  mountains  of  the  central  part  of  Connecticut 
are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  chestnut-trees.  Here,  early  in 
October,  the  harvest  of  the  ehestuut-tree  is  gathered  year  al'ier 
year. 

This  chestnut-time  is  regarded  by  the  young  people  as  a 
kind  of  picnic,  while  it  gives  to  the  old  folUs  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  few  dollars.  In  many  families  the  chestnut,  harvest 
is  looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest.  After  the  sec- 
ond or  third  heavy  frost  there  is  a  family  exodus  to  the  woods. 
Father,  mother,  and  children  work  together  and  have  a  happy 
time — all  the  happier  for  being  a  busy  one. 

The  chestnut-gatherers  an-  out  in  the  woods  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning, and  remain  there  till  it  is  almost  dark.  The 
usual  way  of  gathering  the  crop  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  l>ig 
boys  or  the  men  climb  the  trees  and  shake  the  limbs.  This 
they  do  by  standing  as  far  out  as  they  dare,  and  then,  by  hold- 
ing to  a  limb  overhead,  they  stamp  up  and  down.  The  limb 
springs  back  with  a  snap,  and  the  chestnuts  come  down  through 
the  leaves  like  a  shower  of  hailstones.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
gather  the  nuts  while  the  tree  is  being  shaken.  The  members 
of  the  party  stand  off  at  a  respectful  distance  and  look  on. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  keen-pointed  burrs  falling  on  the  face, 
neck,  or  hands. 

After  the  tree  has  been  shaken  one  of  the  boys  rakes  up  the 
leaves  and  burrs,  and  the  place  is  well  cleared.  Then  the  chest- 
nut-gatherers work  along  the  ground  on  their  knees.  Kach 
picker  drops  the  nuts  into  a  small  canvas  bag.  which  he  or  she 
wears  around  the  neck.  When  the  bag  is  filled  the  contents  are 
emptied  into  a  bushel  basket  or  a  large  sack. 

And  so  one  tree  after  another  is  shaken  and  made  to  yield  a 
valuable  harvest.  No  sooner  is  one  place  picked  than  the  party 
moves  to  another  tree.  The  amount  that  chestnut-pickers  "ill 
gather  in  a  day  ranges  from  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  for  a 
slow  picker,  to  two  bushels  for  a  rapid  one.  Of  course  much 
depends  on  the  yield;  a  light  crop  makes  slow  picking.  This 
year  chestnuts  were  plenty,  and  the  pickers  could  do  a  good 
day's  work. 

The  chestnut-gatherers  sell  their  crop  by  weight — fifty-six 
pounds  to  a.  bushel.  The  average  price  paid  is  about  four  cents 
a  pound,  or  $2  "25  per  bushel.  Thus  the  earnings  of  a  family  of 
four  or  five  persons  will  often  be  as  high  as  $10  a  day.  The  sea- 
son is  short,  and  lasts  about  three  weeks.  The  pickers  would 
like  it  to  continue  for  three  mouths. 


TWO   QUESTIONS. 

THE   Butterfly  said  to  the    Katydid, 
"1  always  wondered  why, 
Since  butter  has   no  wings  at  all, 
They  say  the  butter  tly  ?" 

The  Katydid  replied:  "Alas! 

To  me  the  reason's  hid. 
But  can  you  tell   me   what  it.  is 

They  say  that   Katy  did?" 
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KKOM    T11K    UOTTOM    OF    THE    SEA. 

WK    are    little    Linguhe 
From    I  lir    linl  I t'    111.'    sea 

We  are  liiiuililr  f'llks,  and  such 
Tli;i  I  nc  ran  nn!  Imast  of  In  in  li 
Yd  I  hi'  dawn  of  life  (liil  sec. 

*  MM'  respected  :im-<-M  i  \ . 

Since    llni-r    early   dass   of  dawn 
All  our  prouder  friends  have  gone; 
Itnt   in  spite  nl'  sundry  liiuts 

We    have    changed    bill     little    silirr. 

We're   the  aristocracy 

Of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Though  our  forms  so  tiny  be 
That    their  shape  you   hardly  see, 
Through  the  ages  they  have  fanned 
Building  up  the  mighty  land; 
Working   always   patiently 
At    I  he    liotlnni   of  the  sea. 

We  are  naught    but    Linguhe  — 

Very  humble   folks  are  we; 

But  we've  witnessed  all    the   range 

Of  Creation's  ceaseless  change; 

And  we've   h'nl   iis  history 

At   the   bottom  of  i  he  sea. 


HoNoi.ru- ,  II.  I. 


WILLIAM  1!.  OI.KSON. 
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SAMMY'S   WONDERFUL    POP. 

CARRIES   Tim    MAIL    AXL>    FOULS    TilK    WOLVKS. 

DEAR  Ml!.  EDITOR, — Saunny  doesn't  get  along  very  well  at 
school,  lie  sa\s  it  hurls  his  head  like  everything  to  study. 
Jle  went  to  a  circus  mn-e  when  he  \\as  a  babv,  and  the  jvralf 
was  eating  a  eocoaiint  and  dropped  Hie  shell  on  liis  head,  and 
ever  sinee  that  he  has  had  t.er'hle  headaches.  I  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  tell  the  teacher  this,  and  he  said,  "Teachers  arc  pc- 
coolier  criticrs.  and  \  on  potter  go  easy  on  "cm";  so  he.  told  the 
teacher  he  tell  di.Hn  idler  and  hit  lii.x  head  on  the  pickle-jar, 
and  she,  kind  of  excuses  him  it'  his  lesson  isn't,  verv  good. 

When  we  were  coming  home  from  school  yesterday  Sammy 
says  to  me, 

"  llarn,  nas  I  wrong  'bout  \vhat  bouucls  this  country  on  the 
north,  or  was  the  teacher  fooling?" 

"You  were  n  long,"  says  1. 

"What,  'd  I  sa.\  f  says  Sammy. 

"  .Siberia,"  .says  I. 

"1  disremcmbercd,"  says  S; y.  ".My  head  was  pretty  bad 

to-day  where  the  cocoannt  hanged  it.  She  said  ( 'an'da,  didn't 
she.'" 

"Among  tin-  eiulii^t  [onus  oi  ;inmi;il  life  wen-  llic  li,njit!<i>  o[  the  low- 
est inssililcron»  rucks.  Tliis  yi'iins  lias  continued  through  all  the  senee  "I 
liinnaiiiins,  ihiiiiii;  «  liirh  imiltilu.les  <if  iiilicr  toi-mw  huve  been  in  mid  need  and 
spread  Ilirini^li  :m  il us,'  immhr  of  species  which  have  IOIIL'  wince  diwil|i- 

leaving  no  tjpc  of  their  family  in  existence."-  .1  met  KarfEncyclovaulia 


And  that's  right,  too." 
••  Priib'hly  'tis.      lint    I   though!  she  in  iff  lit  be  j  ok  in  g.      I  knew 

of  t  he  .....  ild  eon  n  tries.      l'u|  i  was  in  Cau'da  once." 
"Tell  me  what  he  did  t  here.  Sammy."  I  says. 
••  \\YII,  he  done  a  fii"  id  many  I  hin^s.     He  was  there  all  winter, 
and    it   was  an   awful   cold  winter.      1'op  sa\s  his  teelli  used   to 
frec/c  tii^c'lher  so  he  couldn't   talk.      lint   1  yness  mebby  he  was 
/.aueei'alin.^.      I'oli  says  he  lias  to  \\ateh  hisself  v  cry  careful,  or 
he  will   get    to  zaggerating  'fore  he  knows  it.      Hut  he  said  his 

eyelids    Hollld     sometinies     llce/e     together    when     he    Wllllk    out- 

doors, and  I  ha  i  sounds  more  reasini'lile. 

"The  snow  was  awful  deep  that  winter  too.  and  covered  up 
'most  everything.  Pop  says  when  you  was  out  walking  you 
could  hear  I  he  telegrams  a-sizzling  along  on  the  wires  down  in 
the  snow  under  your  feet.  Sometimes,  lie  says,  the'  message 
would  freeze  up,  and  the  men  would  have  to  cut  the  wire  and 
take  'bout,  a  hundred  feet  of  it  in  by  the  stove  .and  thaw  it  out. 
It  was  very  funny  to  see  the  sparks  hopping  off  the  end  of  the 
wire  into  the  operator's  knuckles  as  the  telegram  thawed. 

"The  snow  being  so  deep  and  the  Heather  so  cold  made  the 
wolves  uncommon  bad,  'cause  they  got  awful  hungry,  and  they 
would  'tack  anything  they  saw.  Lots  of  people  got  et  u]>  by 
them.  Mail-carriers  'specially  got,  caught,  ''cause  they  bad  to 
go  through  the  woods  where  the  wolves  was  thick.  'Most  even 
day  a  mail-carrier  was  took  by  the  wolves,  till  pretty  soon  the 
postmaster  couldn't  get  nobody  to  carry  his  mail.  The  mail- 
carriers  just  dran  ed  theirsclvcs  up,  and  they  says  to  the  post- 
master, tirmlike,'  Mister,  we  don't  want  to  be  et.' 

"  Well,  the  postmaster  didn't  know  what  to  do.  It  was  a  long 
\\a\s  through  the  woods,  and  the  man  had  to  camp  out  two 
nights,  which  was  when  the.  wolves  was  the  aptest  to  eat  him. 
At  last  the  postmaster  he  telegraphs  to  Queen.  —  Queeii  — 

"  Victoria,"  says  I. 

"Yes.  He  telegraphs  to  Queen  Victory  like  this:  'Fourteen 
mail-carriers  et.  Other  carriers  don't  like  the  idee.  What  shall 
I  do?  Yours  truly.  Postmaster.'  1'rompt  the  Queen  answers 
back  like  this:  'Where  is  my  friend  Hopkins?  He  will  cany 
your  mail.  Respectfully,  Victory,  Queen  of  England  and  Km- 
peress  of  Egypt.'  Yon  sec,  she  meant  1'op,  having  knowed  him 
when  he  lived  in  London. 

"The  postmaster  comes  to  Pop  and  shows  him  the  telegram. 
and  says,  'Will  you  do  it?'  '  Yes,'  says  Pop.  So  Pop  goes  down 
to  a  fur-store,  and  says  to  the  man,  '  How  much  for  the  big  stntl'ed 
polar  bear  in  your  window?'  'Two  hundred  dollars,'  says  the 
man.  'All  right,'  says  Pop  ;  'send  il  lo  my  house  C.  O.  D.' 

"Pop  took  the  bear  and  put  runners  on  it,  just's".!'  it  was  a. 
sled.  Then  he  sawed  a  sijuarc  piece  out  of  its  back,  and  put 
hinges  on  it.  Then  he  took  out  the  hay  and  sawdust  it  nas 
stnlfed  with,  and  put  in  a,  couple  of  warm  blankets.  Then  he 
hitched  his  h  oss  onto  the  runners,  passed  the  lines  into  the  month 
of  the  bear,  got  inside,  and  drove  to  the  post-office,  took  ill  the 
mail,  and  stalled  away  into  the  w  .....  Is. 

"He  drove  along  fast,  as  he  could  all  the  afternoon,  and  'bout 
sundown  stopped  for  the  night.  He  tied  the  hoss  to  the  hind 
leg  of  the  hear,  and  give  him  his  oats.  Then  he  crawled  back 
in,  and  waited  for  wolves.  In  a  few  minutes  they  come,  more'n 
a  million  of  'em,  Pop  reckons.  But  they  was  afraid  to  tackle 
the  bear.  Sonic  of  t  he  more  hungry  ones  come  a  little  near,  but 
Pop  growled  kind  of  savagelike.  and  they  turned  and  run.  Pop 
says  he.  had  more  fun  than  a  bag  of  monkeys  growling  and 
watching  the  wolves  streak  off  yelping  like  to  split.  Then  he 
went,  to  sleep,  and  slept  safe  all  night." 

Sammy  stopped,  but  I  says  to  him, 

"Seems  to  me  your  Pa  would  have  been  afraid  the  wolves 
would  'a'  come  up  iu  the  night  when  he  couldn't  growl,  and  iind 
thai  the  bear  was  dead." 

"  Well,"  says  Sammy,  "  if  you  could  hear  Pop  snore  once  yon 
wouldn't  think  so.  He  snores  like  a  alligater,  and  them  wolves 
thought  it  was  a  little  the  crosses  t  bear  they  ever  seen.  Pop 
carried  the  mail  all  winter,  and  they  never  touched  him." 

That's  all  there  was  to  that  story,  Mr.  Editor. 

Yours  truly,  HARRY. 


THE   REASON. 

FIRST  CROW.  "Do  you  know,  I  think  that  small  boy  Tommie 
is  just,  a  crow  like  ourselves?" 

SKI  oxu  CROW.   "Indeed!     AYhy?" 

FIRST  CHOW.  "His  mother  asked  him  why  he'd  done  several 
things  the  other  day,  and  what  do  you  suppose  his  replies 
H  ere  .'" 

Si  .-.c  'oxii  CROW.   "  I  give  it,  up.    What?" 

Fi  i  :ST  CROW.  "  '  'Cause.'  " 
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THE    QUEENDOM     OF     QIRLICA. 

ONE    OF     THE     OLD     SAILOR'S    YARN'S. 
BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

THE  Old  Sailor  sat  looking;  out  over  the  sea  with  a     pie,  an'  peppermint   lozengers  fur   the   Japanese  depart- 
peculiarly  pensive  expression    on   his  countenance,     ment  o' edikation  to  use  in  edikatin' their  women.     We 
The  two   boys  sat  beside  him   gazing1  at  him  with  deep     was    bound   around   the    Horn    fur    the    Pacific,  an1    we 
anxiety.     He  had  just  made  an  astound- 
ing declaration,  and    it   had    filled    his 
two  young  friends  with  mingled  excite- 
ment and  sorrow. 

"  Wot  'd  you  say,"  he  had  asked  them, 
"  if  I  was  to  go  fur  to  tell  you  that  I 
were  goin'  to  sea  ag'in?" 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  are  go- 
ing?'' cried  Henry. 

"  That  are  edzackly  wot  I  does  mean." 

"But  why?" 

"'Cos  there  is  some  things  I  got  to 
settle  in  my  mind  afore  I  kin  rest  ashore 
fur  the  balance  o'  my  nateral  life.  I 
want  to  find  out  ef  that  there  African 
king's  darters  has  growed  up  civilized  or 
cannibals.  I  want  to  go  and  see  wot 
are  become  o'  Thaklebolan's  kingdom. 
I  want  to  see  ef  I  kin  discover  the  Boy- 
king  Islands  ag'in.  I  want  to  know  ef 
that  feller  are  still  holdiu'  onto  the 
North  Pole.  An'  most  of  all,  I  want,  to 
know  ef  the  queendom  of  Girlica  are  still 
runniii'." 

"The  queeudom  of  Girlica!"  ex- 
claimed George.  "  What's  that?" 

•'Didn't  I  never  tell  you  'bout  that?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Henry. 

"I  told  you  'bout  the  Boyking  Isl- 
ands, didn't  I?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  the  Queendom  o'  Girlica  are — 
but  I'll  begin  at  the  beginnin'  an'  tell  it 
straight.  'Cos  w'y?  This  are  the  last 
yarn  wot  I'll  go  fur  to  tell  ye  afore  I 
git  under  way  fur  furrin  climes." 

After  pausing  a  few  minutes  to  allow 
this  statement  to  take  due  effect,  the  Old 
Sailor  took  a  long  look  around  the 
horizon,  heaved  a  sigh,  shook  his  head, 
and  began  thus: 

"  W'ich  I  hope  I  may  never  eat 
pie  ag'in  ef  this  'ere  weren't  the  werry 
identical  way  wot  it  happened.  I  were 
master  o'  the  ship  Fried  Clams,  bound 
from  Philadelphy  to  Yokohama  with  a 
cargo  of  Philadelphy  ice-cream,  scrap- 
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I,:,,]  ^,,,.(1  enough  irealUer  till  we  gol  around  there.    Thru 

mj  ci  ac    •-    bul   we  gol   it  in  the 

The  x-as  run  as  hi^h  as  tin  ill'nl  mast,  an' 

•   a  hundred  an'  iift.\  one  an   .1  half  mile  an 

,  I   measurement.      JlowMimever.  although 

lasted   fin-  six  days,  we   rode  it  out  without  any 

-•.  savin'  an'  exceptin'  the  second  mate's  i-rd  sus- 

I'S,  w'ich   tin-   same    was   carried    a\vay  Ihr   lliiril   (lay 

of  Ins   I'allin'  down   Ihr  main   hatch   an    laudin' 

in  the  scrapple.      I'.nt  w'en   the  gale  were  over,  we  didn't 

uo  more  aboul  where  we  was  than  a  hat  m  a  coal 

X  e  see,  the  skj    were  si  ill  overcast,  an.'  I  ronldn  t 

ition.     '  >n  genera  I  principles,  ho\\  sume^  er, 

I    sol     tin-    course  al     nothe,  an'    Irl    'er    g'O    a!    thai.        XX"  c 

hadn'  hin    a  rnniiin'  on    thai    course  MI  wrrry    long    w'en 

give   the  crj    o'    'Sail   ho!'      '  No\v.'  se/,  I    lo 

f,  sez  I,  '  preehaps  this  'ere  ship '11  come  nigh  enough 

fur  us  to  hail,  an'  \vr  kin  git  our  reckon i n'  from  'er.'    Sure 

'null'    we   soon    made   out   that,  she.  \vrrr  cumin'   thai    uay. 

I '.ill    w'en  she  ijol    near  'null'  fur   us   to   git  a    good   look    .it 

OU    km    be    sure    \ve  done   some    miu'hty   tall    staiin'. 

My  sons,  I've  seed  ships   an'   ships   an'  ships,   but   I   'ain't 

never  seed  one  like  that   afore  or  since. 

"  Fust,  of  all,  blamed  rf  her  sides  \\urn 't  ruvereil  with 
stamped  leather,  with  tiggers  o'  birds  an'  tlowers  an'  all 
sich  things  all  over  'em.  The  bowsprit  were  painted 
white  an'  ".old.  an'  had  a  red  scarf  twisted  around  it  an' 
the  ends  haim'in'  down.  All  along  the  top  <>'  the  bul- 
warks was  hud  lace  tidies,  :in'  in  the  deck  ports  was  brass 
full  o'  flowers.  The  sails  uas  all  made  o'  different 
colored  silks,  embroidered  with  pink  parrots,  yal  ler  ele- 
phants, blue  dogs,  an' orange-colored  ladies  with  brown 
faces.  The  cabin  were  painted  white  an'  gold  like  the 
bowsprit,  ail' had  a  reg'hir  roof-garden  on  top  o't.  XVaal, 
we  stared  an'  stared,  an'  couldn't  say  a  word.  I!yme- 
by  she  come  in  hailin'  distance,  an'  then  her  Cap'ii  went 
up  on  the  poop — I  mean  the  roof-garden — an'  hailed  us. 
The  Cap'n  had  on  a  straw  hat — wot  folks  ashore  calls  a 
sailor  hat. — an'  a  blue  monkey-jacket  and  a  blue  skirt/' 

"Skirl  !"  cried  the  boys. 

"Yes;  the  Cap'n  were  a  woman,  and  the  nex'  thine- 
we  seed  were  that  all  the  crew  was  women.  In  short, 
the  ship  were  manned  by  women — or  ruther  gals — ef  ye 
kin  say  such  a  thing'.  The  Cap'n  sung  out  to  us,  an'  it. 
were  reg'lar  singin'  too,  to  know  wot  wessel  we  was  an' 
w'ere  botm';  w'ich  the  same,  desirin'  fur  to  be  perlite,  t 
answered.  An'  then  she  sez,  sez  she,  '  XVot's  yer  carn'o?" 
Now  that,  weren't  none  o'  her  business,  but  still  I  didn't 
want  to  do  nothiu'  to  hurt  her  feelin's,  so  I  ups  and  tells 
her  '  Philadelphy  ice-cream,  scrapple,  and  peppermint 
lozongers.'  " 

'  '  ( )li.  gals!'  se/.  she,   '  did  you  hear  that  '.' 

"An'  they  all  'lowed  that  they  did.  Then  the  Cap'n. 
she  se/,  se/  she: 

'  'I'm  \verry  sorry  fur  to  put  you  to   any  ill  conven- 
ience, hui  we  gut  to  have  that  ice-cream.' 

'Young  lady,'  sez  I  to  she,  sez.  I,  '  you  can't  git  that 
ice  cream.      It  are  for  the  Japanese  ladies.' 

''Ladies,  attention!'  she  cried.       'Aim   an'   turn  on, 
please.' 

"  Then  we  seed  'em  stickin'  half  a.  dozen  nose-nozzles 
over  the  side  at  us.  an'  we  laughed  lit  to  kill.  But  !he 
nex'  minute  we  quit,  I  tell  you.  Them  there  hoses 
squirted  molasses  all  over  us,  an'  in  less  time  'n  it  takes  to 
tell  ye,  we  was  all  covered  over  with  the  bloomin'  sweet 
an'  sticky  stuff  till  we  wasn't  lit.  fur  our  own  comp'nv.  I 
hollered  that  I'd  surrender,  an'  I  heerd  the  other  ( 'ap'n 
say,  'Thank  yon,  ladies:  that,  will  do.'  The  squirlin' 
slopped,  an'  they  lowered  away  a.  boat.  It  were  manned 
ils.au'  they  rowed  putty  good  too.  The  fust  mate 
o'  the  other  ship  come  aboard  us.  She  were  a  red-headed 
gal,  an'  had  a  mole  on  the  end  o'  her  nose,  hut  she  knowed 
her  business.  She  said  as  how  she  an'  her  boat's  uivw 


,  '".ird  o'  us  an'  see  that  we  done  wot  we  was 
told.  <  )ur  orders  was  to  fuller  the  other  ship,  an'  a  light 
ingin'  up.  we  both  got  under  way.  In  two 
hours  land  were  sighted,  an'  in  another  hour  we  was  at 
anchor  in  a  harbor  under  Ihe  lee  o'  a  werry  big  island, 
with  mountains  in  the  middle. 

'  Wol    island  are  this;'   1  asks. 

'Tins  are  the  queendom  o'  (  iirlica,'  se/  (he.    mate,  S6Z 

''  An'  wot  are  that?'  sez  1  to  her,  sez  I. 

'The     Kind     o'    girls,'    se/,    siie    to    me,  sez    she.        'You 
wait,  till  yon  go  ashore  an'  you'll  find  out  all  about  it.' 

"  \\"ich  the  same  I  done.  The  Cap'n  o'  the  putty  ship, 
w'ich  her  name  were  Ilypatia  Bock,  she  took  charge  <>' 
me.  1  s  posed,  o'  course,  that  I'd  be  took  right  afore  the 
Queen:  but  Miss  Hock,  sez  she  to  me,  sez  she:. '  Laws-a- 
massy,  no!  No  men  is  allowed  to  speak  to  the  Queen.' 
All  the  time  she  were  a  talkin'  I  seed  she  had  some- 
thin'  in  her  mouth;  but,  I  didn't  ax  no  questions.  'Cos 
\\  h\  '  I  had  to  wait  till  she  got  through  a-tellin'  me 
a  1 10  nl  the  (,i  1 1  een.  Wot  she  told  me  were  this:  '  The  queen- 
dom o'  (.Iirlica  are  a  land  w'ere  women  are  boss,  an'  men 
aren't.  The  offices  o'  government  are  all  held  by  wo- 
men an'  gals,  an'  men  does  the  hired  work.  Furrin  men 
wot  come  ashore  here  are  held  as  slaves  an'  put  to 
work  in  the  bakery.'  '  The  bakery?'  sez  I.  '  Oh  yes,'  sez 
she  to  me,  sez  she.  '  We  got  a  tremenjis  bakery  here, 
an'  it  runs  day  an'  night.'  I  sez  to  her.  sez  I,  '  I  s'pose 
you  all  must  eat  a  drefful  lot  o' bread  an' butter.'  'Bread 
an'  butter?'  sez  she.  'Do  you  think  we're  a  lot  o'  bread- 
an'-butter  misses;  I  want  you  fur  to  go  fur  to  tinderstan' 
that  we  don't  eat  neither  one.'  '  Wot  d'ye  bake,  then?' 
se/,  1.  •  Cake.'  sez  she.  '  We  make  more  different  kinds  o' 
cake  here  than  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world  put 
together.  We  have  different  kinds  fur  breakfast,  fur 
dinner,  fur  supper,  an'  fur  lunch  afore  we  go  to  bed.' 
'  XX" of.  d'ye  do  about  no  butter?'  sez  I  to  she,  sez  I. 
'  Waal,'  she  sez,  '  we  use  molasses  instead.  Only  the 
old  women  have  that.  'Cos  w'y?  W'en  they  gets  to  be 
about  thirty  years  old  the  cake  don't  taste  sweet  no  more, 
an'  so  they  put  molasses  onto  it.' 

'  '  But.'  sez  I  to  her.  sez  I,  '  they  ain't  old  at  thirty,  is 
they  ;'  '  Oil.  no  woman  ever  gets  to  be  more  'n  thirty-five 
here,' sez  she.  'How  d'ye  perweut  it?' sez  I.  'Jest  stop 
countin','  sez  she.  'W'en  we  gets  to  be  twenty-six,  we 
stays  that  fur  five  years,  an'  so  on.  The  men  gets  old, 
but  we  don't  mind  that.'  '  Excuse  me,'  sez  I,  '  but  would 
you  mind  a-tellin'  me  wot  it  are  you're  a-eatin'  of?'  '  Oh.' 
sez  she,  pullin'  it  out  o'  her  mouth,  '  that's  my  chewin'- 
guin.  o'  course.  We  all  chews  it.  There's  a  royal  gov- 
ernment factory  w'ere  it  are  made  by  tons,  an'  give  away 
free.'  'Free,'  sez  I.  '  Oh  yes,'  sez  she;  '  ef  the  Queen 
was  to  cut  our  chewin'-gum  supply  short,  we'd  rise  up 
an'  yank  her  off  the  throne  so  quick  she'd  never  know 
wot  hit  her.'  Jest  then  I  seed  a  large  number  o'  young 
women  goin'  'long  the  street,  ail'  they  all  had  on  the 
mos'  tremenjis  hats  I  ever  seed  in  all  my  born  days. 
'Wot's  them?'  I  sez.  'Them's  matinee  gals,' sez  she. 
'They  bin  to  the  symphony  matinee  at  the  Music  Hall.' 
'  Then  you  has  music,  an'  a  band?' sez  I.  '  Sure,'  sez  she. 
'An'  the  conductor  are  jest  too  sweet  fur  anythin'.  He 
has  the  mos'  beautiful  hands  in  the  world,  an'  his  hair 
falls  right  down  to  his  waist,  an' his  eyes  w'en  he  looks 
over  his  glasses  is  jest  heavingly.'  '  An'  wot  kind  o' 
music  do  he  give?'  sez  I.  'Oh,'  sez  she,  'symphonies  an' 
things.  But  he  are  jest  too  sweet!'  '  But  w'y  do  them 
•_rals  all  wear  sich  big  hats?'  sez  I.  'That's  the  fashion. 
The  gal  that,  kin  wear  the  biggest  hat  without  gettin'  a 
sore  neck  from  carryin'  it  are  allowed  extra  cake  on  Sun- 
day nights.'  I  wondered  how  they  carried  them  hats  at 
all,  but  I  didn't  say  nnthin'  fur  fear  o'  ott'endin'. 

"  Nex'  thing  I  axed  her  were  wot  they  had  in  the  way 
o'  intellectooai  amoosements  besides  the  music.  '  Waal,' 
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sez  she,  'there's  the  dress  clehates.'  'Wot  is  them''  sez  I 
to  she,  sez  I.  '  They  is  werry  excitin','  sez  she  to  me,  sez 
she.  '  Tvvicet  a  week,'  sez  she,  '  we  meets  in  the  great  pub- 
lic hall,  an'  the  Lady  High  Chancellor  presides,  an'  the 
Fust  Maid  o'the  Chambers  acts  as  secretary.  We  all  sits 
aroun'.  an'  looks  kind  o'  uncomf  table  till  some  lady  sez 
she  doesn't  care,  or  somethin'  like  that,  but  she's  goin'  to 
have  her  nex'  dress  made  with  accordion-pleated  inser- 
tion down  the  bias,  an'  leg-o'-mutton  flounces.'  Mebbe 
them  wasn't  her  edzack  words,  but  it  sounded  like  'em. 
'Waal,'  she  went  on,  '  as  soon  as  some  one  sez  somethin' 
like  that,  then  we  all  begins  to  talk  at  once  about  dresses, 
tin'  how  we  like 'em  made,  an'  how  we're  goin'  to,  an'  all 
that;  an'  it's  jest  too  pnffickly  lovely  fur  anythiif.  An' 
bymeby  the  men-servants  comes  in  an'  passes  around 
cake  an'  molasses  an'  soda-water,  an'  then  we  goes  home.' 

"'An'  wot  kind  o' games  does  you  have;'  I  axed  her. 
'Oh,  lots  an'  lots,'  sez  she.  'There's  cnttin'  samples 
that's  a  lovely  game.'  '  How  d'ye  play  it?'  sez  I.  '  W'y,' 
sez  she,  '  we're  blindfolded,  an"  have  a  pair  o'  scissors. 
Then  we're  turned  around  three  times,  an'  started  .oil' 
Wotever  we  run  up  ag'in  we  try  to  cut,  a  piece  off  fur  a 
sample.  Sometimes  we  cut  corners  off  the  lace  curtains, 
or  leaves  off  the  plants,  but  wot  we  tries  to  do,  o'  course, 
is  to  catch  some  other  woman,  an'  cut  a  piece  off'n  her 
dress.'  '  But  don't  that  spoil  her  dress?'  sez  I.  'O'  course,' 
sez  she,  'but  then  don't  she  have  all  the  fun  o'  goin'  shop- 
pin'  fur  another?  But  the  finest  o'  all  our  games  are  the 
game  o'  barg  in  counter.'  'An'  how  d'ye  play  that?' sez 
I  to  she,  sez  I.  '  W'y,  fust  of  all. 'sez  she,  '  we  all  dresses 
up  in  our  walkin'  costumes,  an'  then  we  goes  down  to  the 
great  store-house.  The  doors  is  kep'  closed,  an'  we  all 
crowds  aroun'  outside  try  in'  to  git  in.  The  men  inside 
set  out  a  lot  o'  goods  on  the  counter,  an'  go  to  work  mark- 
in'  down  the  prices.  We  kin  see  'em  through  the  glass 
doors,  an'  we  all  gits  excited.  Wen  they're  all  ready 
they  hangs  up  a  sign,  "Barg'in  Sale,"  an' throws  open 
the  doors.  Then  you  ort  to  see  the  fun!  Some  women 
gets  knocked  down  au'  walked  on,  others  has  their  dresses 
torn  all  to  pieces,  an'  others  gits  some  o'  their  ribs  broke. 
'Cos  w'y  ?  The  game  are  to  see  who  can  git  to  the  counter 
fust,  an'  grab  the  marked-down  goods.  Interference  are 
allowed,  an'  sides  is  chosen  sometimes.  Anyhow,  six  or 
eight  women  kin  make  a  team  an'  work  together.  You 
jest  ort  to  see  me  an'  my  three  sisters,  each  five  feet  ten 
inches  tall,  an'  weighin'  a  hundred  an'  seventy -five 
pounds  git  in  line  one  behind  the  other,  an'  butt  our 
way  through  the  crowd  with  heads  down.  It's  jest  too 
awfully  deliciously  sweet,  that's  wot  it  are!'  'W'y,  that 
are  a  good  deal  like  football,' sez  I.  'I  don't  know  noth- 
in'  about  no  football,'  sez  she,  'but  barg'in  counter  are 
the  finest  game  on  'artli.'  An'  her  eyes  flashed  as  she 
thought,  about  it. 

"Jest  then  a  gal  in  a  blue  bonnet,  with  a  gold  star  on 
the  front  of  it.  comes  along.  'That  are  the  Chief  o' 
P'lice,'  sez  Miss  Bock,  sez  she.  Tiie  Chief  she  comes 
right  up  to  us,  an'  she  sez,  sez  she:  'The  Queen's  orders 
is  that  these  'ere  strange  men  wot  you've  captured  is  to 
onload  that  Pliiladelphy  ice-cream  right  away,  so's  it  can 
be  et  with  the  cake  afore  goin'  to  bed  to-night.  Arter 
that  they  is  to  be  taken  an'  sot  to  work  in  the  chewin'-gum 
shops.'  Then  the  Chief  walked  away,  swing-in'  her  fan 
like  it  was  a  club.  Waal,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd 
got  to  git  myself  an'  my  crew  out  o'  that  country  o'  Girl- 
ica.  'Cos  w'y?  'Twarn't  no  place  fur  men.  So  right  away 
I  though  to' a  beautiful  scheme,  an' sez  I  lo  Miss  Bock,  sez  I, 
'Ye  mus'  know  that  this  'ere  Pliiladelphy  ice-cream  wot 
I  got  ain't  no  plain  waneller;  it  are  tutti-frutti,  that's  wot 
it  are,  an'  you'll  find  it  putty  rich.'  '  Oh,'  sez  she,  'that 
are  jest  splendid.'  Werrygood.  I  goes  off  to  my  ship, 
an'  I  sot  the  ereiv  to  work  a-puttin'  the  scrapple  an'  the 
peppermint-drops  right  into  the  ice-cream.  W'en  they 
got  through  it  was  the  tutti-fruttiest  ice-cream  wot  ye 
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ever  seed.  Did  them  gals  eat  it?  Waal,  I  jest  guess  they 
did.  An'  about  the  middle  o'  the  night  the  entire  female 
pop'lation  o'  Girlica  was  laid  out  with  more  different 
kinds  o'  cramps  than  any  doctor  ever  heerd  of.  An'  so 
with  the  p'iice  force  an'  the  army  so  helpless  they  couldn't 
do  nothin'  but  lay  on  to  their  backs  an'  kick,  an'  holler 
fur  hot-water  bags,  I  had  uothin'  to  do  but  to  steal  boats, 
git  my  crew  off  lo  the  ship,  an'  git  under  way.  An'  that 
were  the  last  I  ever  seed  or  herd  o'  the  queendom  o'  Girl- 
ica." 


AN    EGYPTIAN    CIRCUS. 

HY  ROBERT  HOWARD  RUSSELL. 

FOUR  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Nile,  lies  Luxor,  a  small  town  with 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  which  owes  its  importance 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  great 
temples  of  ancient  Thebes,  that  magnificent  and  stately 
city  of  old,  with  its  one  hundred  gates  arid  twenty  thou- 
sand chariots  of  war. 

As  our  dahabeeyah  drew  up  to  the  landing-place  of 
this  town  one  afternoon  in  March  we  were  greeted  with 

the  usual  babel  of  SL d  attendant  on  all  Nile  landings: 

donkey-boys,  dragomans,  and  venders  of  spurious  antiques 
vying  with  each  other  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  trav- 
eller, and,  if  possible,  to  divert  his  backsheesh. 

Among  those  who  boarded  the  dahabeeyah  as  soon  as 
the  gang-plank  was  laid  to  the  shore  was  a  man  in  a 
gay-striped  kuftan  and  red  tarboosh,  who  distributed  little 
slips  of  freshly  printed  paper  amongst  the  tourists,  read- 
ing as  follows. 

NOTICE 

Arabic    Circus 

AT   9   I'.M.   K  VICKY   NIGHT 

In  consequence  of  tin'  sreond  performance  which  "ill  bo  this 
evening  at  nine  orlocl,  I'.M,  \\Y  ln"j  MHI  kindly  to  give  us  a  call 
ami  you  will  lie  pleased  of  our  play  which  is  introducing  of  inaney 
novels  and  surprising  scenes,  consisting  of  amusing  Horses  and 
Camels  ete.  change  daily 
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Ti.  .  I  to  Eastern  scenes  :ill  out  of  door 

,i  mammoth  circus,  \vitii  camels,  d  mm 
M  n   horses,  il'  nikej  s.   buffa  loes,  jackals,  by 
in.  e\  er\  thin  •  ;<•,  i h:ii  I  was  anxious  to  see 

what  •  .IK!   surprising  scenes"  would 

i.e.    --.i    after   dinner    I    hailed    :i    Im  HI  HUI  r.   as    the   donkej 
are  culled.  :in>l    mount  ni'j'  a   big  white   donkey,    rude 

the    narrow,  hot,  and   dusty    streets    toward  the 

8  id"  the  town   to  the   place  of  I  he  i/i'nii'l  Ixtljar. 

[t  was  the  market  day,  and  the  streets  were  tilled  with 
merchants   who   lud   sold   ii  '-   and   embroidered 

cloths,   spices,    dales.    sugar  cane,    camels,  donkeys,    bull'a- 

ind  sheep,  and    uere    investing  some   ,,(   then-   profits 

in  themerchandise  of  the  town  or  making  (heir  way  toward 

the  lent   where  the  circus   \\as  to  take  place,  the  direct  ion 

of  which  was  indicated   hy  a  sound  of  monotonous  piping 

and    beating    on    small   drums.       Mahmoiid,  my    donke\ 

boy,  ran  along  by  my  side,  keeping  up  a  cheerful  How  of 

con  versa!  ion  in  liroken  English,  and  expatiating  upon  the 

!  -,  ill'  his  donkey,  which,  like  all  oilier  donkeys  which 

had  been  recommended  to  me,  was  the  best  in  all  Etrypt. 

ilher   being    so   fast,  SO   willing,  so  sure  footed,  and    so 

intelligent.  The  donkey  in  the  mean  lime,  douliiless 
realizing  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  being  all  that  his 
master  claimed  for  him.  was  far  from  living1  up  to  the 
character  so  generously  provided  for  him  by  his  enthusi- 
astic proprietor,  being  slow  and  stubborn,  and  stumbling 
over  every  loose  stone  in  the  road.  Mabmond's  cries  of 
"  Yallah  aigre!"  (tro  on  faster)  would  not  provoke  him 
to  speed,  nor  would  the  frequent  invocations  of  "  U'a 
riglak!"  (take  care  of  your  foot)  prevent  him  from  stum 
bling". 


MAIIMOUD. 


was     early 
for   !    h    Cll'CUS,  v,  iiicb 
moud     informed 
tne  commenced 

"  amoii'j-  eight  anil 
nine."  I  accepted  an 
invital  ion  lo  slop  for 
.1  inomenl  at  his 
house  and  lake  a  cup 
of  black  coll'ee  which 
his  wife  would  pre- 
pare, so  my  donkey 
\\  as  present  ly  halted 
in  front  of  a  low 
stucco  building,  and 
1  dismounted  and 
was  ushered  into  a 
dark  bare  white- 
washed room,  with  a 
small  divan  at  the 
side,  and  a,  bright- 
colored  rug  partly 
hiding  the  dirt  floor. 
After  throwing  open 
the  shutters  of  the 
small  ungla/.ed  win- 
dows set  high  in  the 
wall,  Mahmoud  dis- 
appeared, in  order 

to  prepare  Ins  family,  and  render  them  presentable 
as  far  as  possible.  In  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared 
with  his  small  brother  Moustapha,  a  little  brown  midget 
about  live  years  old,  who  was  already  learning  to  write, 
and  had  brought  his  slate  with  him  in  order  to  exhibit 
his  accomplishments.  The  slate  consisted  of  a  rough 
sheet  of  ordinary  roofing-tin,  upon  which  the  little  schol- 
ar, sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  scrawled  some  Arabic 
characters  with  a  pointed  stick,  which  he  clipped  from 
time  to  time  into  a  little  pot  of  thick  black  ink.  After 
Moustapha  had  given  this  proof  of  his  learning  and  skill, 
and  had  been  rewarded  with  enough  piastres  to  keep  him 
in  sugar-cane  for  a  month,  the  little  wife  appeared;  she 
was  ;i  tiny  thing,  not  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  with 
a  frightened  look  in  her  dark  eyes.  Young  as  she  was, 
this  tiny  little  wife  in  the  European  gown,  which  Mah- 
nioud had  brought,  her  from  Cairo,  had  a  baby  of  her  own. 
which  was  presently  brought  in  for  my  inspection,  and 
Amineh,  for  that  was  the  little  mother's  name,  seemed 
for  all  the  world  like  a  little  girl  with  a  new  doll. 

Through  a  crack  in  the  half-closed  door  leading  into 
the  small  court-yard  at  the  rear  I  could  discern  other 
members  of  the  family,  who  were  evidently  unprovided 
with  company  manners  and  company  gowns,  and  so 
could  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  reception-room. 
Mahnioud  pointed  out  to  me  his  widowed  mother,  say- 
ing: "He  my  mudder,  every  day  he  cry.  He  no  marry 
again.  He  think  it  much  shame  for  him  if  he  forget 
iny  father." 

After  the  little  cup  of  black  coffee,  thick  with  grounds, 
we  bade  Amineh  good-night,  and  proceeded  to  the  tent 
where  the  circus  was  to  be  given.  As  we  approached 
the  place  we  passed  a  group  of  guileless-looking  Bichar- 
ines  from  the  Soudan,  who  had  come  down  with  camels 
for  sale,  and  were  now  endeavoring  to  add  to  their  gains 
by  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  rude  stringed  instru- 
ments and  soliciting  backsheesh. 

Two  great  torches  flared  at  the  entrance  to  the  circus 
tent,  and  Mahnioud  and  I  placed  ourselves  at  the  end  of 
a  line  of  blue-gowned,  turbaned  Egyptians,  and  filed  in 
and  took  seats  close  at  the  side  of  the  ring,  where  we 
could  obtain  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. All  Moorad  Effencli,  the  United  States  con- 
sular agent  at  Luxor,  sat  beside  me,  and  acted  as  my 
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interpreter.       Numerous 
oil  lamps  suspended 

about  the  tent  shed  a 
ratlii'i-  feeble  light  over 
the  rows  of  cheap  seats 
at  the  further  side  of 
the  tent,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, in  blue  and  brown 
gowns,  red  tarbooshes, 
and  green  and  white 
turbans,  were  crowded 
•  together  on  the  narrow- 
boards.  A  little  bright- 
faced  bit  of  a  girl  about 
four  years  old  was  play- 
ing on  the  ground  at 
the  entrance  of  the  dress- 
ing-tent, and  my  friend, 
AH  Moorad,  who  is  a  lib- 
eral and  regular  patron 
of  art,  and  makes  a  point 
of  attending  the  circus 
every  night  during  its 
brief  season,  calls  my 
attention  to  the  little 
tot,  and  says: 

"He  smart  girl;  he 
make  small  dances;  lie 
know  all  'bout  it." 

Then  there  is  a,  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  a  small 

Egyptian  boy  comes  out,  clad  in  tights  and  spangles, 
and  walks  and  dances  on  the  tight  rope,  while  a  native 
clown  endeavors  to  amuse  the  audience  by  going  through 
the  same  motions  on  the  ground.  Then  come  the  snake- 
charmers  and  jugglers,  who  handle  hooded  cobras  and 
charm  them  into  obedience  by  weird  notes  on  a  long 
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FOUR  BLACK  MEN  FROM  SOUDAN  APPEAR. 


THEN  COME  SNAKE-CHARMERS  AND  JUGGLERS. 


pipe.  A  trained  horse  finds  the  handkerchief  which  has 
been  hidden  in  a  box,  and  restores  it  to  its  owner.  A 
Japanese  juggler  does  some  clever  tricks,  and  then  four 
black  men  from  the  Soudan  appear,  and  while  two  of 
them  twang  away  on  curious  harps  of  rude  construction, 
the  other  pair  go  through  a  queer  pantomimic  dance; 
they  wear  curious  black  frowsy  wigs,  and  have  girdles 
about  their  waists  covered  with  shells  and  highly 
colored  beads.  A  weird  and  unmusical  Egyptian  band 
struggles  with  the  "  March e  Boulanger  "  during  the  in- 
termission, and  the  audience,  which  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  Egyptian  men — only  two  tourists  being  present 
in  the  rude  stranger's  box  at  the  side — light  cigarettes  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  second  part.  This  consists  of  a 
play  acted  by  the  two  clowns.  As  Ali  Moorad  explained 
it  to  me  it  was  very  amusing,  and  the  audience,  to  judge 
by  the  frequent  laughter,  was  highly  delighted  with  its 
humor.  One  of  the  clowns  produces  an  old  table-cloth, 
which  he  tries  to  sell  to  the  other,  as  lie  has  "  finish 
money,"  and  wishes  to  get  more,  that  he  may  go  to  the 
bazar  and  buy  food.  The  prospective  purchaser  points 
out  the  holes  and  defects  in  the  cloth,  whereupon  the  first 
claims  that  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  for  that  reason,  as 
it  is  an  "antika." 

This  provokes  the  laughter  of  the  many  venerable  gray- 
beards  in  the  audience  who  live  by  selling  "genuine  an- 
tiques," which  are  manufactured  by  the  ton  in  Luxor,  to 
the  guileless  and  unsuspecting  traveller.  Failing  to  con- 
vince his  friend  of  the  value  of  the  table-cloth,  the  clown 
proposes  another  scheme  by  which  money  may  be  raised. 
(.'Inwii  number  one  suggests  that  clown  number  two  shall 
stretch  himself  on  the  ground,  as  though  dead;  this  done, 
number  one  covers  the  body  with  the  table-cloth,  and 
commences  the  wildest  lamentations,  which  soon  attract 
the  attention  of  a  kind-hearted  passer-by.  The  clown 
manages  between  the  throes  of  his  grief  to  explain  to  the. 
stranger  that  his  brother  has  just  died,  and  that  lie  is  dis- 
consolate, as  he  has  not  the  money  to  provide  a  proper 
burial,  or  a  head-stone  for  the  grave.  The  kind-hearted 
traveller  sympathizes  with  him  in  his  sorrow,  and  bands 
him  a  purse  of  gold.  At  this  the  mourner  bursts  out  in 
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a    fresh    storm    of    weep  i     I; illations, 

,i    unlil    tin'    traveller    is   out   of  sight. 

,    lie  turns   hand  springs  of  delight  at  the   success  of 

bis    ruse       Meanwhile    :  clown    lias    risen,  and 

3  a  division   ol'  the  spoil,  which    is  objected   to  by  the 

Ih-st.  H  ho  oilers,  hov.  ever.  \,,  change  places  with  him,  and 

to  |ry   I'ne  same  ruse  a,  second   tune.       This   is  done,  and  :i 

able  stranger  is  aboul  to  hand  a  purse  to  the 
sorrowing  brother,  when  the  cupidity  of  the  corpse  is 
aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  lie  rises  from  his  winding- 
sheet  and  seizes  the  money,  and  is  out  of  sight  in  an  in- 
stant, to  the  bewilderment  of  the  benevolent  wayfarer, 
the  dismay  of  his  accomplice,  and  the  intense  amusement 
of  I  lie  Moslem  audience'. 

This  ends  the  programme,  and  I  mount  my  white  ilon- 
key  and  ride  hack  toward  the  Nile,  in  the  moonlight, 
which  is  so  liriuht  that  you  may  distinguish  color  by  it, 
the  ora  litres  shining  like  gold  among  the  green  leaves  of 
the  trees  as  we  pass  gardens  sweet  with  the  smell  of  roses 
in  the  cool  night  air. 


FELIPE     CHERIDAN     VINQATE. 

IIY    CAPTAIN    CHARLES    A.   cflM'IS.   ISA 

CHAPTER       IV. 
1'IIII.IP    I-lalVKS    A     FltlEXH    IN    NEEH. 

IK  wounded  Indian  hoy  was  indeed  Philip,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  again  turned  up  in  (  'om 
panyl),  and  was  a  second  time  wounded  by  a  member 
of  ii.  and  this  time  fatally,  perhaps,  spread  through  the 
lines  of  defence,  and  inspired  every  soldier  with  a  desire 
to  repair  to  the  camp-  lire  and  do  something-  to  aid  in 
preserving  the  life  of  the  boy. 

( )nly  the  siroii";  sense  of  duty  inherent  in  the  soldierly 
nature  i:ept  I'rhate  Tom  Clary  on  post  and  prevented  a 
relaxation  of  his  vigilance  when  he  learned  that  he  had 
possibly  killed  Philip  Sheridan  Wingate. 

But  things  were  not  so  badly  oil'.  At  the  camp-fire 
the  Captain  and  first  sergeant  carefully  searched  for  a 
wound  which  could  account  for  the  insensibility  of  the 
boy.  The  blood  which  had  trickled  down  the  face  led 
the  exploring  lingers  to  a  slight  abrasion  on  the  top  of 
the  skull.  There  was  no  other  wound.  It  became  per- 
fectly evident,  that  the  boy  had  received  a  tremendous 
shock— a  shock  which  had  plunged  him  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  Ammonia  and  spirits  from  the  med- 
ical supplies  were  applied,  and  soon  a  tremor  of  return- 
in  j1  consciousness  was  felt  to  thrill  his  limbs,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  opened  his  eyes  and  appeared  to  recognize 
his  friends. 

"  Ah,  Philip,  my  boy,"  said  Captain  l>iincan.  as  soon 
as  the  boy  was  quite  restored  to  his  senses.  "Company  D 
seems  to  gjye  you  a  e.(Mil  deal  of  trouble.  But  we  are 
all  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  we  are  anxious  to  learn 
how  you  came  here." 

"Thai  is  a  loii"'  story,  senor— one  that,  you  have  no 
t  nne  to  hear,"  Philip  replied.  "  A  lla  liking  parly  of  two 
hundred  Conianche  warriors  is  stealing  to  your  rear, 
while  the  main  body  and  the  Arapahoes  chant  war-solids 
to  divert  attention  and  cause  you  to  think  they  are  not 
intending  an  immediate  attack'.  You  must  leave  with- 
out delay,  for  iii —  How  long  have  I  been  here.'" 

"Nearly  an  hour,"  replied  tin- Captain. 

"Then  in  two  hours  they  will  he  upon  you." 

"  Leaving  here  is  not  so  easily  accomplished,  Philip, 
with  Arapahoes  on  one  flank  and  the  Comanclies  on 
tliu  other,  and  the  party  you  mention  in  the  rear,"  an- 
swered the  officer.  "The  sky  only  is  open  to  us,  and 
we  have  no  wings." 

"The  tribes  have  communicated  with  each  other  over 


the    mesa,"   continued    the    boy.       "When    the    Hanking 
parly  gets  behind  you  they  will  make  a  general  attack." 

"  I'.nt  1  know  of  no  way  out,  Philip.  I  must  make  a 
g(  ii  id  li;j  lit  here. 

"1  am  here  to  serve  you,  senor.  I  know  the  country 
well.  Pack  your  animals  and  gather  your  men,  and  I 
wil  1  "'Hide  you  safely. 

"  lint  if  yon  know  the  country  so  well,  cannot,  yon 
lead  us  where  we  can  cut.  up  one  of  these  attacking 
parties  and  score  an  advantage?" 

"I  am  an  Indian,  sir,  and  the  Comanclies  are  my 
friends.  1  will  aid  the  soldiers,  who  are  also  my  friends, 
but  I  cannot,  lead  one  against  the  other.  I  am  waiting 
to  show  you  the  way." 

Captain  Duncan  asked  himself  if  it  would  be  prudent 
to  trust  this  Indian  boy,  and  looking  into  his  frank  and 
handsome  face,  decided  it  would.  Orders  were  issued  to 
prepare  to  march.  The  men  on  the  precipices  were 
called  dow  n  and  the  mules  packed.  Wood  was  heaped 
upon  the  fire,  that  the  name  might  give  the  enemy  the 
impression  that  the  soldiers  were  still  holding  the  camp, 
then  all  began  to  move  into  the  ravine  west  of  the  spring. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  Captain  Dun- 
can asked  Philip  if  he  was  able  to  march,  telling  him  if 
he  was  not  he  could  ride  the  horse  of  the  courier. 

The  boy  confessed  to  feeling  weak,  but  said  he  left  a 
pony  tied  to  a  yucca  a  short  distance  back  of  where  he 
was  tired  upon,  and  would  go  for  it.  The  Captain  did 
not  think  it  prudent,  for  him  to  do  so,  and  sent  a,  man 
instead.  The  soldier  returned  in  a  few  moments,  lead- 
ine-  a  beautiful  black  horse  of  finer  shape  and  propor- 
tions than  the  common  Indian  mount. 

The  officer  mounted  the  cavalryman's  horse  and  the 
boy  his  pony,  and  the  two  led  the  retreating  column  over 
the  route  which  had  been  partially  explored  by  Duncan. 
At  several  places  the  packs  had  to  be  removed  and  car- 
ried by  hand  to  higher  elevations  and  the  animals  pull- 
ed and  boosted  over  obstructions.  Fork  after  fork  was 
passed,  some  of  them  leading  into  ways. not  discernible 
to  unpractised  eyes,  compelling  an  admission  from  the 
Captain  that  but  for  Philip  he  would  have  gone  astray. 

Before  the  company  had  gone  far  gray  streaks  ap- 
peared in  the  eastern  sky,  and  when  they  had  reached 
the  summit  of  the  trail  the  men  saw,  far  clown  a  precipi- 
tous declivity  to  the  left,  a  large  party  of  mounted  Indians, 
hurrying  in  the  direction  of  the  spring.  Sergeant  Con  - 
way  ran  forward  to  his  Captain,  saying, 

"  If  the  Captain  will  let  me  I  will  take  a  few  men  out. 
on  that  spur  and  pick  off  some  of  that  party." 

"I  had  thought  of  that,  sergeant,"  replied  the  officer, 
"but  after  a  request  made  by  Philip,  and  on  account  of 
the  service  he  is  rendering  us,  I  believe  I  will  go  on." 

Here  a  proposition  came  from  the  boy  himself. 

"  Seflor  Capitan,"  he  said,  "  may  I  show  a  white  cloth 
to  my  friend  Comenclate  below,  and  hold  a  talk?" 

"  Certainly,  Philip,  if  you  wish.  They  have  just  caught 
sight  of  us." 

The  company  was  brought  to  a  halt  and  a  rest,  and  the 
Indian  boy,  accompanied  by  the  Captain,  advanced  to- 
tin-  end  of  a  spur  commanding  a  clear  view  of  the  valley. 
A  thousand  feet  below  a  band  of  two  hundred  Comanclies 
also  stood  at  a  halt.  Duncan  waved  his  handkerchief, 
and  two  men  promptly  separated  from  the  main  body 
and  began  working  their  way  up  the  rugged  slope  to  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular  wall  upon  which  the  soldiers 
were  resting,  within  easy  conversational  distance. 

One  of  them,  the  chief  Comenclate,  was  an  elderly 
man  of  dignified  bearing,  his  head  plentifully  besprinkled 
with  gray.  He  bore  across  his  saddle-bow  a  Winchester 
rifle,  and  in  his  belt  a  long  hunting-knife.  His  horse  was 
reeking  with  sweat  caused  by  the  forced  effort  to  flank 
the  soldiers  before  daylight  was  well  advanced. 

The  interview  was  opened  by  the  boy,  who  appeared  to 
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be  earnestly  explaining  something,  making  frequent  ges- 
tures toward  the  company.  The  chief  replied  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  then  the  conversation  dropped  into 
short  questions  and  answers  until  it  ended.  With  a 
farewell  wave  of  his  hand  Cotnenclate  turned,  descended 
the  slope,  and  rejoined  his  party.  A  few  moments  later 
lie  resumed  his  march  in  the  direction  of  the  spring. 

The  Captain  returned  to  his  command,  and  went  back 
to  the  mule-train  to  examine  the  packs.  While  doing  so 
the  head  packer,  a  Mexican,  said: 

"Did  the  Comandante  understand  what  Felipe  and 
Comenclate  were  saying?" 

"Only  an  occasional  Spanish  word,'1  was  the  answer. 

"That  Felipe  is  a  good  boy,  sefior.  I  lived  at  the 
Comanche  Agency  five  years,  employed  as  interpreter.  I 
know  their  language  well.  The  boy  told  the  chief  he 
wanted  to  receive  a  white  man's  education,  and  lit  him- 
self to  teach  the  useful  arts  to  his  people.  He  said  he 
bore  the  name  of  a  great  white  chief,  and  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  be  worthy  of  it.  He  said  he  was  with  men  who 
were  his  friends — men  who  had  promised  before  the  altar 
of  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  his  friends.  He  sent  his  thanks 
to  Sheshenote,  the  brave  Comanche  chief,  for  the  pro- 
tection afforded  himself  and  mother,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  never  raise  his  hand  in  warfare  against  his 
red  brothers  of  any  tribe,  or  assist  his  white  friends  to  do 
so.  He  promised,  if  he  should  receive  an  education  from 
his  white  brothers,  to  return  to  his  people,  and  spend  his 
life  in  teaching  them  other  arts  than  those  of  war.'" 

"What  did  Comenclate  reply?"  asked  Captain  Duncan. 

"He  reminded  Tuscahogontle,  as  the  Indians  call 
Felipe,  that  the  widow  of  the  brave  Navajo  chief  Le- 
powah,  had  become  the  wife  of  Sheshenote.  that  her  son 
had  been  adopted  as  his  own  and  made  a  sub  chief  of  the 
Comaiiches,  and  that  his  allegiance  and  devotion  belonged 
to  him.  He  cautioned  him  against  becoming  the  friend 
of  the  white  man,  the  man  who  never  kept  faith  with  his 
red  brother,  and  besought  him  to  return  with  him  to 
Sheshenote,  assuring  him  that  if  he  would  do  so  lie, 
Comenclate,  would  pledge  his  life  that  his  present  mis- 
taken act  should  be  overlooked.  The  boy  refused  and 
bade  him  good  by." 

The  soldiers  resumed  their  march,  and  as  the  Captain 
and  Philip  rode  at  the  head  of  the  column  the  officer 
asked  the  boy  to  explain  his  mysterious  disappearance 
from  the  Fort  Sunnier  back  yard  years  before. 

"My  mother  and  aunt  spirited  me  away,  assisted  by 
male  relatives,  with  a  couple  of  ladders  from  the  trader's 
store,"  replied  Philip.  "Both  the  soldier  and  I  slept 
soundly,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  take  me  from  the  bed 
and  over  the  wall  without  noise.  I  was  taken  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  reservation." 

"  But  we  searched  the  reservation  thoroughly  next  day, 
and  found  no  sign  of  you,"  observed  the  Captain. 

"It  was  not  difficult  for  my  mother's  friends  to  avoid 
or  mislead  the  searchers  for  a  time.  Preparations  for 
her  escape  from  the  reservation  were  soon  completed,  and 
on  the  third  night  we  joined  a,  band  of  Comanches.  who 
were  in  waiting  outside  the  cavalry  pickets.  We  reached 
their  country  safely,  and  a  year  afterwards  my  mother 
became  the  wife  of  the  principal  chief,  Sheshenote.  She 
died  two  months  ago." 

"  How  well  you  speak  Spanish,  Philip!"  said  the  officer. 

"  It  is  my  mother-tongue  in  one  sense.  From  infancy 
until  I  was  ten  years  old  I  heard  no  other,  and  I  lived 
with  and  was  taught  by  an  educated  man." 

"  Still,  I  am  surprised  that  after  a  seven  years'  residence 
in  an  Indian  tribe  you  retain  any  knowledge  of  it.  You 
speak  it  better  than  most  Mexicans — your  pronunciation 
and  choice  of  words  are  better." 

"Thank  you,  sefior.  I  learned  Castellan o  from  the 
father.  After  my  capture  I  became  fond  of  my  mother, 
and  from  her  learned  Navajo.  and  from  the  trihe  Coman- 


che. The  second  year  of  my  life  there,  a  gentleman  from 
Mexico,  a  political  refugee  in  hiding,  joined  us,  and  I  be- 
came his  pupil.  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
learned  as  much  as  most  Mexican  boys  of  my  age — boys 
of  the  upper  class." 

"Did  you  have  school-hooks?" 

"Yes.  Sefior  Ortiz  was  in  communication  with  Mexi- 
can friends.  Books  were  bought  in  Chihuahua,  and 
brought  to  the  Comanche  range  by  an  Apache." 

"Strange  vehicle  of  knowledge!  A  godless,  graceless, 
cruel  Apache  !"  said  the  officer,  looking  long  and  curiously 
at  the  intelligent  boy  at  his  side.  "Your  seventeen 
years  of  life  have  been  filled  with  startling  incidents, 
Philip,"  he  continued.  "  I  wonder  what  remains  in  store 
for  you." 

"I  hope  it  may  be  a  life  of  usefulness  to  my  people," 
the  boy  replied. 

"There  is  still  something  left  unexplained.  How  did 
you  know  that  Company  D  was  in  Dead  Burro  Pass?" 

"  A  Mexican  renegade  told  me.  lie  accompanied  the 
Arapahoes  from  the  Arkansas.  I  knew  of  the  plans  to 
massacre  the  soldiers,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  save 
them." 

"  And  very  nearly  lost  your  life  in  doing  it." 
"A  good  many  lives  besides  mine  were  saved  by  that 
miss." 

"Yes.  your  death  last  night  would  have  caused  the 
death  of  us  all.  We  could  not  have  escaped." 

A  pause  of  several  minutes  followed,  and  Duncan 
asked , 

"Do  you  wish  to  return  to  Padre  Velasquez?" 
"  He  is  dead,  sefior." 
"I  had  not  heard  of  it." 
"  He  died  a  year  ago." 
"  What  do  you  think  of  doing'" 

"I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  means  of 
going  to  an  American  school.  I  would  like  to  know 
English." 

"Philip,"  said  the  officer,  after  several  moments'  reflec- 
tion, "I  think  your  desire  can  be  gratified.  A  boy  who 
has  learned  so  much  under  such  difficulties  can  certainly 
do  well  if  he  has  half  a  chance.  I  think  I  can  afford 
you  a  chance." 

Late  at  night  the  company  reached  the  North  Fork, 
and  the  following  morning  moved  dowirthe  stream  and 
joined  Captain  Carter's  command.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  the  events  of  this  war  farther.  Peace  followed 
a  battle  disastrous  to  the  Indian  alliance,  and  Captain 
Duncan,  severely  wounded,  was  ordered  with  his  com- 
pany and  regiment  to  take  post  at  Fort  Harker. 

Philip  Sheridan  Wingate  accompanied  Company  D, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  post  a  tailor  and  barber 
ehanged  him,  except  in  complexion  and  some  facial 
angles,  into  a  civilized  boy.  By  descent  he  was  already 
more  American  than  his  fellows. 

During  a  considerable  period  of  convalescence  Captain 
Duncan  taught  his  protege  from  English  school-books, 
finding  him  an  earnest  and  ambitious  pupil.  Associ- 
ating intimately  with  the  sons  of  officers,  and  joining  in 
their  sports,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Philip  soon  learned 
the  language  of  his  playfellows. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Captain  had  fully  recovered 
his  health  and  been  returned  to  duty.  Hostilities  had 
broken  out  with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  and  he  had 
been  ordered  to  hold  his  company  in  readiness  to  move. 
In  this  contingency  he  contemplated  sending  Philip  to 
school,  and  sat  in  his  quarters  one  evening  canvassing 
ways  and  means. 

Duncan  was  without  income  save  his  salary,  and  gener- 
ous drafts  were  made  upon  that  for  support  of  two 
orphaned  sisters.  He  realized  with  some  anxiety  that 
the  expenses  of  a  boy  at  a  first-class  school  would  com- 
pel still  closer  economies  upon  his  part.  He  was  think- 


THE    CONFERENCE. 


ing  of  asking  the  authorities  of  some  denominational 
school  to  make  special  rates  for  the  boy,  when  his 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  on  his  door.  To 
his  "come  in,"  Sergeant -Major  Rounds  entered,  and 
asked : 

"May  I  speak  to  you,  sir,  about  our  godson,  Philip 
Sheridan  Wingate?" 

"Be  seated,  Sergeant-Major,"  said  the  Captain.  "I 
was  thinking  of  Philip  when  you  entered,  and  how  I  can 
manage  to  send  him  to  school." 

"  That  is  what  I  came  to  see  about,  sir.  You  have 
done  well  by  him  since  he  rescued  D  Company  from  the 
Burro  Pass  trap.  He  says  h<'  is  litted  for  advanced  stand- 
ing in  school.'' 

"  I  think  he  is.  Sergeant-Major." 

"But  you  arc  only  one  of  the  godfathers,  sir.  There's 
seven  of  us  left  in  the  regiment  besides  yourself,  and  \ve 
want  to  do  something  for  the  boy.  although  we  can't  ex- 
pect to  put  in  the  hard  work  you  have.  We've  been 
talking  it  over — Sergeant  Con  way.  Corporal  Clary,  Pri- 
vates Hoey,  Kvans.  Reich,  ami  Raff'erty — and  we  think 
we  can  raise  a  handsome  sum  in  the  Fifth  to  pay  the 
lad's  way.  We  don't  want  our  boy  to  accept  charity. 
sir." 

"  Won't  he  be  accepting  charity  of  the  men  if  they  do 
this?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir! — not  a  bit  of  it!"  replied  the 
Sergeant-Major,  emphatically.  "He  understands  us. 
and  will  not  offend  us  by  saying  it.  We'll  be  making 
but  a  small  return  for  a  service  rendered  Company  D. 
But  for  Philip's  aid  the  men's  bones  would  be  bleaching 
in  that  canon." 


"  There's  little  doubt  of  that,"  observed  Captain  Duncan, 
grimly — "  bleaching,  or  gathered  by  comrades  into  a  com- 
mon grave.  Yes,  yes,"  he  mused,  "a  debt  of  gratitude. 
We  owe  the  lad  an  education." 

"Pay-day  will  be  next  week,  and  if  the  Captain  will 
obtain  permission  of  the  Colonel,  we'll  undertake  to  raise 
a  dollar  from  each  man." 

"  Very  well.  I'll  see  the  Colonel  to-morrow." 

"Will  you  act  as  treasurer?" 

"With  pleasure,  if  the  godfathers  desire  it." 

"They  do.  Thank  you  for  the  other  six  and  myself. 
We'll  keep  the  boy  going  till  he  gets  through.  The 
whole  regiment  is  interested— sort  of  brevet  godfathers, 
you  know— and  you'll  find  the  officers  will  catch  on  to 
what  the  men  are  doing,  and  add  something  handsome." 

And  so,  indeed,  they  did.  The  Colonel  gave  a  cheer- 
ful consent  to  the  proposition  of  the  godparents,  and  on 
the  evening  of  pay  day  Sergeant-Major  Rounds  handed 
Captain  Duncan  treasury-notes  sufficient  to  pay  two 
years'  expenses  at  school. 

On  a  beautiful  September  day  Philip  Sheridan  Win- 
gate  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  railroad  station  at  Fort 
Harker,  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  with  a  ticket  and 
baggage-cheek-s  in  his  possession,  for  the  seat  of  a  famous 
military  school  in  the  North,  where  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Fifth  was  on  duty  as  commandant  of  cadets.  Company 
1)  was  present,  and  as  Philip  passed  through  the  groups, 
shaking  hands  with  each  man,  every  one  had  a  kindly 
word  for  him.  He  remained  011  the  rear  end  of  the  last 
car,  answering  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
until  he  was  out  of  sight. 

[TO    BE    CONTINCJKD.J 


THE     NEW     ELEVATOR     BOY. 


BY   JOHN    KliNDKH'K    BANGS. 


HOW  to  account  for  it,  except  by  saying-  that  there  was 
a  new  elevator  boy  on  duty  that  day,  I  do  not  my- 
self know,  nor  could  Jimmieboy  explain  it  in  any  better 
way.  The  boy  who  usually  ran  the  elevator  in  the  hotel, 
and  who  was  called  the  Brownie  by  Jimmieboy's  father, 
because  he  was  short  aud  as  brown  as  a  berry,  having  been 
born  that  way,  had  taken  a  day  off  and  gone  raspberry- 
ing  up  on  the  mountain,  and  his  place  had  been  taken  by 
this  funny-looking  little  fellow  with  whom  Jimmieboy 
had  the  singular  experience.  He  wasn't  dressed  at  all 
as  elevator  boys  generally  are.  He  had  a  little  peaked 
cap,  for  example,  one  that  looked  like  a  small  boy's  pic- 
ture of  an  Alp,  on  the  point  of  which  every  once  in  a 
while  he  would  stand,  holding  his  legs  up  in  the  air,  and 
whirling  around  for  all  the  world  like  a  howling  dervish 
upside  down.  Then,  instead  of  having  long  blue  trousers 
like  those  the  regular  boy  wore,  with  brass  buttons  on  his 
coat,  the  new  boy  wore  black  tights  that  clung  to  his  legs 
as  though  they  thought  they  were  gloves;  his  coat  was  a 
little  swallow-tail  coat  with  silver  buttons,  and  on  his 
feet  were  a  pair  of  shoes  that  came  to  a  point,  and  then 
curved  up  in  the  air  like  the  runners  on  a  sled. 

It  was  probably  because  of  the  strange  appearance  of 
this  elevator  boy  that  several  guests  in  the  hotel  declined 
to  let  him  take  them  up  to  their  respective  floors,  prefer- 
ring to  walk  up  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  carried 
up  through  the  roof  by  a  lad  who  might  possibly  not 
know  how  to  stop  the  elevator  when  it  had  gone  far 
enough.  Jimmieboy,  however,  had  no  such  fear  as  this. 
He  was  too  tired  to  walk  up  stairs,  and,  furthermore,  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  quite  interested  in  the  boy  who 
stood  on  his  head  and  twirled  like  a  top.  It  wasn't  exact- 
ly suitable  behavior  for  an  elevator  boy,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
was  the  kind  of  behavior  to  arouse  the  interest  of  a  small 
man  like  Jimmieboy.  So  he  stepped  aboard  the  elevator, 
sat  down  in  one  corner  of  it,  and  smiled  at  the  new  con- 
ductor. 

"What  story?"  asked  the  new  boy. 
"Fairy  story,"  said  Jimmieboy,  who  was  fond  of  his 
joke. 

"All  aboard!"  cried  the  new  boy,  slamming  the  door 
to  and  pulling  the  rope. 
And  then  it  all  happened. 

The  elevator  started  upwards,  and  the  new  boy,  leav 
ing  the  rope,  skipped  lightly  over  to  where  Jimmieboy 
was  sitting,  and  sat  down  alongside  of  him. 
"Who  told  you  to  say  that?"  he  asked. 
"Say  what?"  asked  Jimmieboy. 

"That  you  wanted  to  go  to  the  fairy  story?"  returned 
the  boy. 

"Oh,  I  just  thought  I'd  say  it,"  replied  Jimmieboy. 
"Well,  you've  got  a  fine  thinker,  you  have,"  said  the 
boy.  "It  requires  a.  very  stroadinary  kind  of  a  thinker 
to  think  out  thinks  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  you  are  the  first 
who  ever  did  it,  to  my  knowledge,  and  of  course  you  are 
going  to  get  your  reward.  I  dare  say  you  thought  you 
were  just  joking,  but  we  Gnomads,  we  take  jokes  serious- 
ly, and  seriouslies  we  take  jocosely." 

"What's  Gnomads,  and  what's  seriouslies?"  queried 
Jimmieboy. 

"  One  at  a  time,  as  the  man  said  when  he  was  asked  to 
carry  two  pianos  out  of  the  parlor."  returned  the  boy. 
"Firstly,  what's  a  Gnomad?  Well,  I'm  a  Gnomad. 
They're  wandering  gnomes  or  fairies,  who  are  sent  out 
of  Fairyland  into  your  world  to  see  if  they  can't  help 
people  to  have  a  good  time,  and  to  teach  'em  that  it's  a 
good  thing  to  take  jokes  seriously  and  seriouslies  jocose- 
ly. Truly,  seriouslies  are  things  that  aren't  jokes  by 
any  means,  like  mumps  and  measles  and  fractions.  They 
are  serious  things,  like  troubles  and  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. What  we  Gnomads  want  people  to  do  is  to  laugh 


at  troubles,  to  see  the  funny  side  of  mumps,  the  humor 
of  measles." 

Jimmieboy  laughed.  ''I've  had  the  mumps,  and  I 
never  saw  the  funny  side  of  'em.  They  hurt  like  every- 
thing. I  wish  you'd  show  me  the  funny  side  of  mumps, 
or  measles,  either.'1 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  elevator  boy.  "  Let  me  see  your 
mumps  and  I'll  show  3-011  their  funny  side." 

"  I  haven't  any  now,"  Jimmieboy  began. 

"Well,  hand"  me  a  measle,  then.  I'll  point  out  the 
humor  of  that  to  you,"  said  the  Gnomad. 

"Hoh!"  cried  Jimmieboy.  "  I  haven't  any  measles, 
either." 

"Well,  you  are  a  queer  fellow,"  said  the  Gnomad. 
"Asking  me  to  show  you  the  funny  side  of  two  things 
when  you  haven't  got  the  things.  You  might  as  well 
ask  your  father  to  show  you  the  inside  of  his  watch  when 
he  hasn't  any  watch.  Furthermore,  mumps  do  not,  as 
you  say,  hurt  like  everything.  The  only  thing  they  hurt 
like  is  mumps.  They  don't,  hurt  like  having  a  horse  step 
on  your  foot,  or  like  burning  your  hand  with  a  fire- 
cracker, or  stubbing  your  nose  against  a  lamp-post,  but 
they  hurt  enough,  and  having  had  a  half-dozen  of 'em  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  I  don't  want  any  more.  If  you 
could  only  tame  them  like  rabbits,  and  keep  'em  away 
from  you,  locked  up  in  a  cage,  they'd  be  pleasanter  as 
pets;  but  as  for  me.  I'd  rather  have  almost  any  kind  of  a 
pet  than  a  mump." 

Jimmieboy  gazed  at  this  strange  elevator  boy  in  aston- 
ishment. He  talked  so  queerly.  The  idea  of  having  a 


"PRETTY,  ISN'T    IT?"    SAID    THE 
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!iiiiin|i  I'm1  .-i  !"•!  strucli  iiiin  as  being  so  excessively 

droll    llial    lie    diiln'l    even     laugh,         i:     took     his     breath 

"  Go  on,"  lie  soon  as  lie  could  speak.     "Talk 

more.        I     never    heard    a    talker    like    yon    before. 
\Vha i  else  do  you  Gnon 

01)  '  liave  different  kinds  of  work."  replied  the 
"  ll  all  depends  on  Ihe  people  we're  workiii"  Tor 
l-'or  instance,  in  March,  il'  we  SCi  a  good  man  walking 
I  lie  street,  and  tlie  u  ind  comes  up  and  tries  to  h  low- 
Ins  lial  oil'.  \ve  |iut  on  our  invisililc  coals  ami  lly  down 
and  sit  on  his  hat  till  the  wind  dies  out,.  Or  if  he  hap 
pens  to  he  a  had  man  and  needs  to  he  punished,  we  lly 
down  and  help  the  wind  blow  Ihe  hat  oil'.  Sometimes 
we  help  people  \\holiave  to  w  rile  poems  fora  living  by 
putting  iihas  into  their  heads.  1  know  one  poet  who 
never  had  an  idea  in  his  life  of  his  own  making,  but  he's 
written  nineteen  books  of  the  lines!  kind,  all  made  up 
from  idea-,  we've  given  him.  We  jusl.  took  a  fancy  to 
him.  don't  you  know. 

"That  \vas  very  nice  of  you, "said  .limmiebov 
"Ob  no."  said  the  (inoinad.  "It  wasn't  very  nice  of 
us.  because  we're  doing  thai  sort  of  thine;  all  the  time. 
It's  part  of  our  business.  You  see.  we  never  eat  any- 
thing. Wo  live  on  happiness,  and  there's  nothing  brine's 
you  in  so  much  happiness  as  doing  what  you  call  very 
nice  things  for  other  people.  Why,  the  years  I  had 
c  harge  of  our  dream  factory  I  got  rich  enough  to  keep 
me  iii  happiness  all  my  da  \  s.  with  a  great  plenty  to  Iea\  e 
to  my  children,  if  I  ever  have  any." 

"The  dream  factory;"  said  .limmieboy.  "What  is 
the  dream  faetor\  '." 

"What?  Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  that  '."  said  the 
G-nomad.  "Dear  me!  why,  that's  as  old  as  the  bills! 
You  see,  there  are  lots  of  poor  people  in  your  world 
who'd  love  to  have  nice  things,  but  can't  because*  they 
haven't  any  money  to  buy  'em.  They'd  like  to  have 
little  houses  in  the  country  to  live  in,  with  gardens  for 
their  children  to  play  in.  Some  of  'em  would  give  a 
areal  deal  just  to  spend  a  week  ott' on  a  farm.  Then  at 
Christmas-time  there  are  countless  small  boys  and  girls 
who  never  have  any  toys  to  play  with,  and  the  chances 
are  they  never  will  have  unless  some  kind-hearted 
person  comes  along  and  gives  them  a  pennv  or  two  to  go 
and  buy  toys  with,  and  even  then  it  is  very  likely  that 
the,  children,  instead  of  buying  the  toys,  will  have  to  buy 
bread  and  butter  with  the  money.  You  perhaps  never 
thought  of  it,  but,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
little  youngsters  in  this  world  of  yours  who  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  what  soda  water  is,  and  who  never  even 
saw-  a  glass  of  pure  milk. 

Now,  if  we  could,  we  Gnomads  would  g-ive  'em  all 
money  enough  to  buy  not  only  their  bread  and  butter 
and  their  soda-water  and  their  little  houses  oil'  in  the 
countr\.  but  their  toys  too.  Everybody  would  have  all 
that  was  good  for 'em  to  have,  and  they'd  all  be  happv. 
But,  you  see.  we  can't  give  'em  the  money  — that  is  to  say, 
it  wouldn't  do  any  good  if  we  gave  them  squillions  of  it, 
because  our  inone\  disappears  faster  than  a  five-cent 
piece  in  a  caml\  shop,  i'll  show  you  what  I  mean. 
Here,  take  this  dollar." 

Jimmieboy   stretched    out,   his   baud,  and   the   elevator 

•  laced  a  shining  coin  in  his  palm. 
"Pretty,  isn't   it;"  said  the  G-nomad. 

"Very,"  said  .limmieboy.  ••but  1  don't  see  what  you 
are  driving  at." 

"Wait  and  you'll  see. "  rei  urnod  the  (inomad.  "  Toss 
that  dollar  up  in  the  air.  and  see  what  becomes  of  it." 

Again  Jimmieboy  did  as  he  was  told.  The  coin  was 
tossed  into  the  air.  and.  singularly  enough,  disappeared 
entirely. 

"Why.  where  did  it  go?"  he  cried,  in  astonishment. 
"  It  didn't  go  anywhere,"  returned  the  Gnomad.      "  It 


wasn't  really  a  silver  dollar;  it  was  an  imaginary  dollar, 
and  thai  is  just  the  trouble  with  the  money  we  fairy,  peo- 
ple ha\e.  It's  all  imaginary.  You  think  you  have  a 

i  when  you  really  haven't.  Sometimes  people  who 
aren  I  fairies,  and  who  go  to  Congress,  want  to  have  the 
same-  kind  of  money  ibat  we  have;  but  they'd  be  very 
sorry  alter  a  while  if  they  did,  because  they'd  lincl  it 
would  disa))  pear  t  wice  as  quickly  as  real  money  does  now, 
and.  just  as  like  as  not.  before  long  it  would  be  just  as  h  aid 
to  bii\  things  with  as  our  money  is.  If  yon  are  a  fairv, 
imaginary  mone\  will  satisfy  your  needs,  but  real  people 
need  real  money.  So.  yon  see.  we  couldn't  do  poor  peo- 
ple any  good  by  giving  them  the  kind  of  dollars  we  use, 
so  we  give  'em  dreams  instead,  and  in  order  that  the 
dreams  shall  be  good  ones  we  make  thorn  ourselves  at 
our  dream  factory.  At  Christmas-time  if  we  find  a  poor 
little  waif  in  the  streets,  we  follow  him  around  and  wait 
until  be  falls  asleep  in  some  open  doorway,  and  then  we 
send  him  down  a  dream  that  makes  him  think  be  lives  in 
a  line  bouse,  and  has  lots  of  to\s  and  warm  clothes  and 
plum-pudding  and  all  that,  and  for  the  time  that  he 
sleeps  he  is  just  as  happy  as  if  be  had  all  those  things, 
and  he  pays  us  for  our  trouble  with  his  happiness." 

"  But,  s'pose  he  wakes  up— what  then?"  asked  Jimmie- 
boy. 

"  That's  where  your  work  ought  to  begin."  returned  the 
Gnomad.  "  We  do  all  that  we  can  for  him  while  he  is 
asleep,  although  he  isn't  one  of  our  tribe  at  all.  When 
he's  awake,  as  a  rule  we  can't  get  at  him:  but  if  you'd 
take  hold  and  do  something  for  him  when  we  leave  off, 
think  how  much  happier  he'd  be.  We  make  him  happy 
when  he's  asleep  ;  yon  might  try  to  do  it  when  he's 
awake;  and  if  an  imaginary  dream  can  do  so  much  for 
him,  what  lots  and  lots  of  things  a  little  real  attention 
would  do." 

Jimmieboy  became  very  thoughtful  as  the  Gnomad 
said  this.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  before  that  giv- 
ing away  happiness  was  the  best  way  to  save  happiness 
for  one's  self.  It  seemed  a  little  queer  at  first,  that  one 
could  grow  rich  in  anything  by  giving  that  thing  away; 
but  as  he  thought  it  over  it  got  to  be  quite  simple  after 
all. 

"  If  I  had  heaps  of  money  I'd  do  heaps  of  good  things 
witii  it,"  he  said.  "But  I  can't  save  very  much.  I  don't 
believe  I'M.  ^ot  more 'n  four  dollars  in  my  bank  now." 

"  What?"  cried  the  Gnomad.  "Four  whole,  real  dol- 
lars?" 

"Yes."  said  Jimmieboy.      "Is  that  much?" 

"Is  it!"  said  the  Gnomad.  "Much?  Well,  I  won't 
answer  that,  question,  but  I'll  tell  you  who  will  answer 
it.  When  we  gel  hack-  you  take  that  four  dollars  and 
send  it  to  the  people  in  New  York  who  send  little  chil- 
dren off  to  the  country  for  two  weeks  for  three  dollars 
apiece,  and  then  when  the  little  boy  or  the  liltle  girl 
that  your  money  has  enabled  to  romp  on  a  farm  for  four- 
teen  da\s,  eating  bread  and  butter  and  good  beef,  and 
drinking  real  fresh  milk  every  day— when  this  child  has 
got  back  again  you  go  to  him  or  to  her,  as  the  case  may 
be.  and  ask  if  four  dollars  is  much.  They'll  tell  you, 
and  they  won't  have  to  think  very  long  about  the  an- 
swer, either.  Just  try  it." 

I  will, "said  Jimmieboy.      "I'll  ask  papa  to  send  the 
money  down  to-morrow." 

"  (ioocl,"  said  the  Gnomad.      "Your  little  trip  to  the 
fairy  story  has  done  some  good,  and  I'm  glad  you  went." 
I'.ut— I— I  haven't  been  to  the  fairy  story,"  said  Jim- 
mieboy. 

"Oh  yes,  you  have:  and  we've  just  got  back,"  said  the 
(inomad,  clutching  the  elevator  rope  and  stopping  it. 
"The  fairy  story  began  the  minute  we  started,  and  I 
hope  you  liked  it.  Good-by." 

And  turning  a  funny  little  handspring,  the  Gnomad 
disappeared,  and  Jimmieboy  found  himself  sitting  in  the 
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elevator  on  the  office-floor  of  the  hotel,  alone,  and  rub- 
bing his  eyes  as  if  lie  had  been  asleep. 

"I  wonder  if  he  was  a  'maginary  Gnomad?"  the  little 
fellow  asked  of  himself;  and  then,  after  thinking-  deeply 
for  a  minute,  he  added:  "One  part  of  it'll  be  real,  any- 
how. My  four  dollars  '11  go  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  if 
papa  will  tell  me  how  to  send  it." 

And  it  did,  with  enough  more  to  send  ten  little  chil- 
dren off  from  the  heated  city  streets  into  the  cool  coim- 
Irv  lanes  for  a  fortnight,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
if  Jimmieboy  ever  asked  them  their  opinion  of  the  value 
of  four  dollars,  they  would  tell  him  that,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  it  was  a  most  precious,  blessed  fortune. 


CONCERNING    PINS. 

PINS  have  become  such  a  necessity  to  us  all  that  we 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  they  were  not  used.  Indeed,  that  time  is  so  far 
away  that  we  do  not  know  its  date;  for  rnaity  hundred 
years  they  have  been  in  use;  millions  are  HOW  made  and 
sold  every  day,  and  how  many. are.  daily  lost  we  cannot 
even  guess.  "  What  becomes  of  the  pins?"  has  long  been 
an  unanswered  question.  All  that  were  used  in  this 
country  during  the  last  two  centuries  were  brought  here, 
but  now  we  have  our  own  manufactories,  anil  no  longer 
have  to  depend  upon  either  France  or  England  for  our 
pins. 

In  the  year  1741  we  read  that  in  England  twenty-five 
workmen  were  successively  employed  in  the  making  of 
each  pin,  beginning  with  the  drawing  of  the  wire,  and 
ending  in  the  sticking  of  the  pins  in  papers  ready  for  sale. 
English  pins  were  the  most  esteemed,  and  next  those 
made  at  Bordeaux  in  France. 

One  article  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  pin-makers  of 
Paris  was  that  no  maker  should  open  more  than  one 
shop  for  the  sale  of  his  wares,  except  on  New-Year's  eve 
and  Ne.w- Year's  day;  then  the  court  ladies  obtained 
money  from  their  husbands,  and  Hocked  to  the, shops  for 
their  yearly  supply  of  pins;  hence  the  term  "pin-money," 
which,  when  pins  became  more  easily  obtained,  ladies 
spent  in  other  luxuries,  but  the  term  "  pin-money  "  is  still 
in  use. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1347  a  royal  Princess  had 
twelve  thousand  pins  delivered  from  the  royal  wardrobe 
for  her  use.  and  in  1400  theDuchesse  d'Orleans  purchased 
of  Jehaii  de  Breconnier.  pin  -  innh-cr  of  Paris,  several 
thousand  long  and  short  pins,  besides  five  hundred  pins 
of  English  make;  thus  we  find  how  long  ago  pins  were 
made,  and  were  in  use  in  great  quantities,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France.  So  we  can  well  understand  how, 
when  this  country  was  young,  pins  were  to  the  colonists 
a  very  essential  part  of  their  outfit,  and  when  sending 
to  the  mother  countries  for  different  articles  of  house- 
hold use  pins  were  never  omitted  from  the  lists.  We 
find  in  an  old  Boston  newspaper  an  advertisement  dated 
May  11,  1761,  setting  forth  that  John  and  Thomas  Steven- 
son had  imported,  among  other  commodities,  pins  and 
needles. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  taxes  increased,  pins  were  taxed 
with  other  things.  We  all  have  read  how  our  great- 
grandmothers  did  without  one  thing  after  another  that 
had  been  so  necessary  to  their  comfort  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  unjust  and  oppressive  taxes  —  you  all  know 
about  the  "Boston  tea  party."  Of  course  pins  had  to  be 
given  up;  this  was  a  serious  privation,  and  something  had 
to  be  found  to  take  their  place.  I  will  tell  you  how 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  one  little  colonial  boy 
contrived  to  give  his  mother  a  substitute  for  the  English 
pins  that  she  missed  so  much. 

In  the  year  1776,  one  bright  morning,  a  boy  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  was  wandering  over  the  hills  that 


overlook  Haverstraw  Bay,  on  the  Hudson,  stooping  to 
pick  something  small  growing  on  the  broad  ledges  of 
rock  by  the  way-side,  and  slipping  what  he  gathered  in 
his  pocket;  soon  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  bounded  down 
the  hill  to  his  old  home  by  the  river.  When  he  reached 
there  lie  found  his  mother  talking  to  a  distinguished-look- 
ing man,  noticeable  for  being  more  plainly  dressed  than 
the  men  of  that  day  usually  were.  The  boy  quietly  slipped 
what  he  had  brought  into  his  mother's  hand,  and,  tin- 
visitor's  curiosity  being  excited  by  her  surprise  and  plea- 
sure, he  asked  what  the  treasure  was.  "Pins, ''said  the 
boy — "thorns  from  the  prickly-pears  that  grow  on  the 
rocks  along  the  highway  up  on  the  hill."  "Give  me 
some,"  exclaimed  the  visitor;  "I  am  on  my  way  to 
France,  and  I  will  take  them  with  me,  and  I  will  show 
the  French  that  a  nation  that  grows  its  own  pins  can 
never  be  conquered."  For  this  distinguished -looking 
man  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  lie.  had  stopped  on  his 
way  to  New  York  to  see  the  father  of  this  boy  before  he 
started  on  his  mission  to  France. 

So  you  learn  from  this  that  we  do  not  value  things 
that  we  have  every  day  until  we  lose  them,  and  then  wo 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  about  us, 
hitherto  neglected,  and  to  utilize  what  conies  in  our  way. 
This  true  story  of  the  pins  is  a  good  story  for  American 
boys.  We  know  what  Benjamin  Franklin  did  for  Amer- 
ica, but  whether  he  showed  the  prickly-pear  pins  to  the 
French  history  does  not  tell  us;  but  he  took  them  with 
him  to  France,  and  certain  it  is  that  he  convinced  the 
French  that  this  nation  could  not  be  conquered. 


TOM  KILEY— MESSBOY,  CAPTAIN,  AND  MATE. 

BY    WILLIAM    DKYSDALE. 

Part  E 

npHE  handsome  British  steamship  Mersey,  Captain  Daw- 
JL  son,  2200  tons,  built  of  iron,  and  loaded  with  cotton 
for  Liverpool,  lay  in  the  Mississippi  River  off  New  Or- 
leans, ready  for  sea.  Her  steam-winch  was  hoisting  the 
anchor,  and  all  the  eighteen  members  of  her  crew  were 
busy,  except  two.  One  of  these  idle  persons  was  Captain 
Dawson,  who  was  lying  helpless  in  his  berth  with  a 
broken  leg.  The  other  was  the  boy  whose  name  was  l;,-i 
on  the  crew  list,  "Tom  Riley,  messhoy." 

Tom  Riley,  of  New  York,  the  messhoy,  having  nothing 
better  to  do  at  the  moment,  stood  leaning  over  the  rail, 
taking  his  last  look  at  New  Orleans.  He  looked  with 
some  interest  at  the  steamer,  too,  for  he  had  never  been 
on  board  of  her  before  that  morning. 

"It's  rather  a  roundabout  trip,"  he  said  to  himself,  "to 
go  home  to  New  York  by  way  of  Liverpool.  But  any 
port  in  a  storm.  I  haven't  been  in  Liverpool  for  'most. 
three  years,  and  I  might  as  well  go  there  as  anywhere. 
There's  always  a  chance  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York." 

As  the  ship  dropped  slowly  down  the  river,  Tom  Riley 
gave  a  farewell  look  at  the  greatest  city  of  the  South,  and 
sitting  down  by  the  galley  door,  fell  to  work  scouring  a 
heap  of  cooking -pans.  Though  his  name  was  on  the 
crew  list,  and  he  was  large  for  his  sixteen  years,  and  well 
made,  still  he  did  not  look,  sitting  there  barefooted  and 
coatless.  like  a  boy  who  in  a  few  days  was  to  command 
the  vessel,  and  set  the  whole  nautical  world  to  talk- 
ing. 

While  he  worked  away,  whistling,  a  young  man  stopped 
near  him  and  began  to  talk.  This  was  Dave  Lewis,  the 
third  engineer,  just  off  his  watch.  Probably  it  was  Tom's 
youthful  appearance  that  attracted  Lewis,  for  the  young 
engineer  WMS  not  more  than  twenty  himself. 

"Work  while  you  can,  lad,"  Lewis  laughed.  "You'll 
soon  be  too  sick  to  work,  when  we  get  into  the  gulf." 


•BUT    WHAT    IS   THE    GALLEY    TRICK?"    LEWIS    ASKED. 


"Don't  you  believe  it,"  Tom  retorted.  ;<  I'm  110  lub- 
ber; I  know  tin-  smell  of  salt  water." 

"Where  have  you  been?"  the  young  man  asked,  in- 
credulously. 

"  Well,  three  years  ago,"  Tom  replied,  "  I  made  a  voy- 
age  to  Liverpool  in  a  cattle-ship;  helped  tend  the  cattle, 
you  know,  and  they  gave  me  a  passage  both  ways.  Then 
a  year  ago  I  stowed  myself  away  in  a  German  tramp, 
and  landed  in  Bremen.  There  was  where  I  learned  my 
great  galley  trick." 

"Galley  trick;"  Lewis  interrupted.      "What's  that;" 

"Oh,  that's  a  little  invention  of  mine,"  Tom  laughed. 
"  It's  .-i  grand  thing,  too,  for  I  can  get  on  almost  any 
freight  ship  with  it,  and  go  wherever  I  like.  You  see, 
my  father  is  chief  engineer  of  a  tugboat  in  New  York 
Harbor,  and  I  get  a  chance  to  make  trips  with  him  some- 
times. 1  learned  to  cook  in  the  tug's  galley,  and  learned 
some  other  tilings  OH  her  too." 

"But  what  is  the  galley  trick?"  Lewis  asked.  He  was 

interested  iii  the  \oiing  < k  now.  since  he  heard  that 

Tom's  father  was  an  engineer. 

"  I'm  coming  to  that,''  Tom  answered.  "  In  Bremen  I 
wanted  to  get  home,  and  I  went,  to  about  a  dox"ii  captains 
and  asked  fora  job,  but  they  all  lired  me  out.  Then  I 
just,  happened  to  think  of  the  galley  scheme.  <  )!'  course 
I  iic  captains  didn't  want  to  bother  with  me.  Why  should 
they?  But  if  I  could  get  a  word  with  the  cook,  and  show 
him  how  useful  I  could  be  in  the  galley,  doing  all  his 
rough  work  for  him,  he'd  want  me  along;  and  he'd  ask 
the  captain  to  take  me.  and  that  would  settle  it;  for  the 
cook  is  a  big  man  aboard  ship  if  lie's  a  good  one. 

"Well,  1  tried  that,"  Tom  went  on,  "and  it  worked 
beautifully.  I've  never  known  it  to  fail.  I  cooked  my 


way  home  from  Bremen,  and  two  weeks  ago  I  cooked  my- 
self down  to  New  Orleans  in  a  fruit  schooner.  Now  I'm 
going  to  cook  my  way  home  again  by  way  of  Liverpool." 

"If  I  was  your  dad,  I'd  give  you  one  good  lesson  not 
to  run  away, "said  Lewis. 

"  Oil,  I  don't  have  to  run  away,"  Tom  exclaimed.  "  He 
says  I've  got  to  make  my  own  way,  and  hustle  around 
for  a  living.  He  likes  to  have  me  go.  I'm  going  to  ship 
before  the  mast  in  another  year  or  so." 

The  cook  interrupted  the  conversation  by  calling  Tom 
into  the  galley,  and  the  ship  continued  her  course  down 
the  river,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
She  steamed  slowly  to  save  coal,  and  nearly  three  days 
passed  before  she  turned  northward  into  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  to  run  between  the  Florida  peninsula  and  the 
Bahama  Islands.  Here  she  had  the  benefit  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  that  saved  more  coal.  In  another  day  she 
was  out  of  the  straits  and  in  the  broad  Atlantic,  her  bow 
pointed  northeasterly  toward  Liverpool. 

Tom  had  many  opportunities  to  talk  with  the  third 
engineer.  Young  Lewis  told  some  of  his  sea  experiences, 
and  the  two  soon  became  intimate.  With  fair  weather 
and  a  sound  ship  fitted  with  every  modern  appliance  the 
voyage  promised  to  be  a  safe  and  pleasant  one. 

But  a  volcano  was  slumbering  beneath  their  feet. 
Among  the  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  in  the  ship's  hold 
there  was  one  bale  with  a  tiny  spark  of  fire  in  it;  and 
this  spark  smouldered  and  spread  until  it  needed  only  air 
to  fan  it  into  a  terrible  blaze.  Knowing  nothing  of  this, 
one  of  the  sailors  was  sent  to  open  the  No.  2  hatch  for 
some  purpose.  The  hatch-cover  had  not  been  raised 
three  inches  before  the  sailor  sprang  back  with  that  ter- 
rible cry  at  sea: 
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"Fire!     Fire!" 

No  need  to  ask  where  it  was,  for  a  thick  cloud  of  black 
smoke  poured  from  the  hatchway. 

"  Fire!     Fire!     Fire!"  came  from  all  parts  of  the  ship. 

"Lower  that  hatch!"  Mr.  Ringgold,  the  chief  mate, 
shouted.  But  the  men  were  already  doing  it,  to  keep  the 
air  from  the  hold. 

Tap,  tap,  tap.  tap,  tap,  tap,  tap,  tap!  rang  out  the  ship's 
bell.  This  called  the  men  to  their  fire  stations.  The 
crew  were  well  drilled,  and  in  an  instant  every  man  was 
at  his  post.  Steam-pumps  were  at  work,  lines  of  hose 
crossed  the  deck,  donkey-engines  were  put  in  motion. 

But  what  could  all  the  pumps  do  with  a  cargo  of  cotton 
on  fire?  Tom  Riley,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship,  was  called  aft  to  carry  messages  to  the  dis- 
abled Captain,  and  bring  the  Captain's  orders  to  the  mate. 
No.  3  hatch  was  cautiously  opened,  and  another  cloud  of 
smoke  poured  out.  It  was  the  same  with  No.  1  and  No. 
4;  the  fire  seemed  to  have  spread  all  over  the  hold. 

For  thirty-six  hours  the  crew  heroically  fought  the 
fire,  playing  a  dozen  streams  of  water  through  holes  in 
the  hatches.  So  much  water  was  thrown  into  the  hold 
that  the  load  line  was  submerged  by  several  feet,  and  the 
heavy  ship  rolled  like  a  log1.  But  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  fire  increased.  The  iron  decks 
grew  hot.  It  was  impossible  to  pour 
in  more  water  without  sinking  the 
vessel.  She  was  a  doomed  ship,  all 
thought,  when  her  engineers  and  fire- 
men were  driven  from  their  posts  by 
the  heat,  and  she  was  headed  under 
sail  for  the  island  of  A_baco,  lying 
S.S.E.,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  crew. 

A  few  hours  later  Tom  heard  a  hur- 
ried consultation  between  the  disabled 
Captain  and  his  chief  mate.  The  cab- 
in was  stifling  hot,  and  the  captain 
chafed  under  his  helplessness.  It  was 
decided  that  the  ship  could  not  reach 
Abaco;  the  great  heat  might  warp  her 
plates  at  any  moment,  and  they  would 
all  be  carried  to  the  bottom.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  abandon  the 
vessel  and  take  to  the  boats. 

"See  yourself  to  provisioning  the 
boats,"  the  Captain  ordered  the  mate. 
"You  are  sure  of  our  position?"  he 
asked. 

"Latitude  28°  2'  north,  longitude 
78°  26'  west,  at  noon,  sir,"  the  mate  re- 
plied. "  That  makes  us  86  miles  from 
Abaco,  and  about  115  miles  from  the 
Florida  coast.  But  I  don't  give  her 
more  than  an  hour  to  noat,  sir." 

"Then  we  must  make  for  Abaco  in 
the  boats,"  the  Captain  said.  "  For 
my  part  I  should  rather  go  down  with 
the  ship.  I  don't  care  to  live  if  I  lose 
my  ship." 

"There's  more  ships,"  the  mate  re- 
plied; "  but  you've  only  one  life,  Cap- 
tain." 

A  moment  later  Tom  heard  the  or- 
der given  on  deck  to  provision  the 
boats ;  but  it  was  no  sooner  given  than 
it  was  countermanded,  for  a  sail  was 
seen  bearing  down  upon  them,  attract- 
ed by  the  smoke.  It  was  the  first  sail 
they  had  seen  for  two  days,  and  they 
would  ask  the  ship's  captain  to  take 
them  off.  No  need  even  to  set  the 
distress  signal  in  such  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 


While  the  crew  were  preparing  to  leave  the  ship,  Tom 
Riley  was  busy  thinking;  and  he  lost  no  linn-  in  sharing 
his  thoughts  with  his  friend  the  young  third  engineer. 

"Do  yon  know  how  to  handle  the  ship.  Mr.  Lewis?" 
Tom  asked  him. 

"  Oh,  I  could  make  a  try  at  it,"  the  engineer  ansu en d 

"There's  a  chance  here — a  slim  chance,"  Tom  eagerly 
proposed  "  to  make  a  great  strike.  If  the  crew  leave  the 
ship,  she's  abandoned.  Anybody  who  saves  her  or  any 
part  of  her  cargo  is  entitled  to  salvage.  There's  just  a 
chance  that  she  might  be  run  ashore  and  some  of  the 
cotton  saved,  for  cotton  burns  slowly.  I'd  like  to  stay 
aboard  and  take  the  risk  if  any  of  the  men  would  stay 
with  me." 

"Well,  you're  a  plucky  youngster!"  the  engineer  ex- 
claimed. "  I've  a  notion  it's  worth  trying.  If  it  came 
to  the  worst,  we  could  take  to  the  boats  ourselves.  I'll 
speak  to  Henry  Whittaker  about  it.  He  has  plenty  of 
pluck,  and  perhaps  he'll  join  us." 

Henry  Whittaker  was  a  young  sailor,  and  he  was  will- 
ing to  risk  his  life  in  the  adventure.  But  the  Captain 
and  chief  mate  would  certainly  have  forbidden  such  a 
dangerous  experiment  if  John  Turner,  an  Al  seaman, 
holding  a  second  mate's  certificate,  the  best  man  before 
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iot  stepped   forward  ;it   the   lasl  minute  and 
,,tlVr.  forlorn  hope.     This  competenl  man's 

iipiiiiun   made  the  venture  Seem  1  mil   it   \v;is 

led  thai  Tom  Riley,  messboy,  Dave  Lewis,  third 
taker  and  John   Turner,  able 

M-amen.  \\  ere  to  i 'cumin  mi   I  In-  .-hip. 

;  pro\  I'll  to  be  the  Spanish  bark  Murro 

<  ',/,s//, ,  IV  ,  ''i  ork,   with    sugar,  and 

within  an  hour  Captain  Dawson  and  thirteen  of  the  crew 

o  In  r  and  v.  ere  safelj  on  their  waj   to 

' aviilg    tin-    four   venturesome   ones  alone  on 

di     p,  with    a    lii-ry    furnace    between    llii'iu    and 

:  loin  of  i  lir  oci  an 

\  i  IM  i':n.  J 


iisT.MA^  \VOI;K   KOI;  BOYS  AND  <;IRLS. 

•  fl'Ml  KKK   IN  an   awful   i icy    fnin'mi',  an'  Simla  Claus 

1      is  very  poor  this  year,'    I   heard  a   hoy  of  live  year.-, 

tell    his  sister. 

<  llder    boys    ami    'j'ii'1-   \\ill  agree  with   the    little    man's 

statement,  and  perhaps  lie  triad  of  some  economical  sug- 

011S  for  preparing  their  (  'linslmas  gifts.  The  lirst 
thing'  iii  my  note  hook  is  a  photograph  mount,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  even  very  simple  frames  are  generally 
received  with  applause,  because  they  are  a  constant  ne- 
cessity, and  likely  to  continue  so  as  long1  as  the  pretty 
fashion  of  exchanging  pictures  prevails. 

A  very  pretty  frame  for  the  cabinet-size  portrait  is  made 
by  taking  one  of  the  twelve-cent  class  mounts  with  an 
easel  back,  and  covering  the  edge  of  the  glass  with  a  rib- 
bon an  inch  and  a  half  wide  doubled  down  the  centre, 
and  put  oil  like  a  binding;  a  few  stitches  where  it  turns 
the  cornel's  will  keep  it  in  position.  On  one  corner  should 
he  a  Hal  how  drawn  through  a  steel  or  Rhine-stone  buckle, 
or  a  rosi-tti-  without  the  ornament  may  cover  the  join 
of  the  ribbon,  which  should  be  at  one  of  the  upper  corners. 

One  who  has  some  skill  in  painting  may  leave  off  the 
ribbon,  and  decorate  the  glass  with  violets  or  other  small 
flowers,  put  on  in  groups  or  following  the  edge  like  a 
vine. 

A  photographic  reproduction  of  some  famous  picture 
can  be  bought  cheaply,  and  mounted  lirst.  in  a  rough  mat. 
and  then  in  a  plain  Hut  pine  frame,  which  the  home 
artist  can  tint  and  then  adorn  with  small  painted  wreaths 
of  forget-me-nots  tied  with  painted  imitation  of  pale  pink 
ribbons  with  fluttering  ends,  which  are  carried  down 
upon  the  glass,  where  it  covers  the  picture-mat. 

No  better  present  can  be  made  for  a  friend  one  is 
willing  to  lake  some  trouble  for  than  a  writing-pad.  It 
is  an  article  of  especial  use  to  invalids  unable  to  sit  at  a 
desk,  or  for  travellers,  as  it  is  easily  packed  in  a  trunk. 
The  foundation  is  a  piece  of  thin  wood;  if  over  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  it  is  apt  to  be  clumsy  and  loo 
heavy  to  hold  comfortably;  twenty  two  inches  by  fourteen 
is  a  convenient  si/.e.  A  piece  of  dark  billiard-cloth  should 
lie  lacked  over  the  face  of  the  board  with  brass  headed 
nails  set  closely  together  to  form  an  edge,  or  plain  tacks 
may  be  used  with  a  covering  of  furniture-gimp  studded  at 
regular  intervals  with  silver  lleur-de  1  is  nails.  In  the  centre 
of  the  covered  hoard  are  tacked  four  little  triangular  hits 
of  morocco  with  nails  to  match  those  on  the  edge.  These 
corner  like  bits  are  arranged  at  the  proper  distance  to  hold 
down  blotting-paper  of  the  usual  letter  si/.e.  Several  sheets 
should  he  put  in  to  make  a.  good  background  for  writing 
on,  and  so  that  a,  fresh  sheet  will  appear  when  the  top 
one  is  defaced  and  torn  off.  Running  all  across  one  side 
of  the  board  is  a  pocket  of  the  material  opening  toward 
the  blotter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  board  air  six  Hat 
pockets,  one  just  be\ond  the  other.  These  are  for  hold- 
ing envelopes,  postal  cards,  telegraph  blanks,  address  and 
memorandum  books,  postage  stamp  case,  and  other  writers' 


neci  \bove  the  blotter  are  straps  to  secure  pens, 

pencils  sharpeners,  erasers,  paper-cutlers,  etc. 
'  So  far  these  .suggested  gifts  caii  be  made  by  either  boy 
or  girl,  bill  making'  a  ha  ml  kerchief-case  comes  peculiarly 
under  the  head  of  woman's  work.  This  one  differs  from 
the  reg  ilation  affair  of  thai  name,  and  is  therefore  desir- 
able as  a  novelty.  The  foundation  is  three  squares  of 
slilf  ]ias(ebo;ird.  one  of  them  having  a  square  piece  cut 
mil  of  i  be  centre,  leaving  an  edge  like  a  pictuir-l'raine  an 
inch  w  ide  all  around.  The  squares  are  all  neatly  covered 

01 ih  sides  like  the  covers  of  needle  books.      One  side 

may  be  of  plain  silk  and  (he  other  of  rich  brocade.  A 
strip  of  the  latter  material  four  inches  wide  and  forty 
long  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  sewed  to  the 
square  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  hag  or  case,  and  to 
the  one  which  has  the  cutout  square.  The  other  whole 
square  is  fastened  by  loops  of  silk  representing  hinges  to 

•  side  of  the  top  to  make  a  lid.      The  handkerchief  can 

be  slipped  into  the  opening,  and  the  puff  is  deep  enough 
to  al  low  room  fora  cloxen  al  least  of  folded  handkerchiefs. 
As  a  matter  of  economy  the  squares  can  all  be  covered 
with  plain  India  silk  except  the  outside  of  the  lid,  which 
should  match  the  pull'ed  sides.  It  sounds  extravagant  to 
say  the  puffed  piece  .should  be  of  such  rich  material,  but 
the  quantity  needed  is  small,  and  perhaps  the  maker  may 
find  among  her  treasures  a  Roman  or  satin  sash,  which 
will  serve  the  purpose  admirably. 

A  useful  gift  for  a  friend  who  goes  often  to  the  theatre 
is  a  little  bag  for  holding  the  opera-glasses.  The  simplest 
form  is  made  of  plush,  with  lining  of  silk  or  chamois- skin. 
The  lop  is  like  a  work-bag,  with  a  frill  and  casing  for 
drawing  string.  The  bottom  is  a  piece  of  pasteboard  of 
narrow  oval  shape,  a  little  longer  than  the  wide  part  of 
the  glasses.  This  should  lie  covered  on  the  right  side 
with  plush,  and  on  the  inside  with  the  lining  material. 
The  upper  or  hag-  part  is  neatly  sewed  to  the  bottom 
piece  without  being  gathered.  Instead  of  plush,  satin 
may  be  used  for  the  outside,  and  before  making  up  it  may 
be  decorated  with  embroidery.  A  very  pretty  one  that  I 
saw  last  week  had  the  owner's  initials  worked  in  yellow 
silk  and  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  tiny  forget-me-nots. 


SKATING   ON   PNEUMATIC   TIRES. 

rl"UIE  very  latest,  way  of  travelling  along  country  roads 
_L  is  to  do  it  on  skates  with  wheels.  The  wheels  have 
pneumatic  tires,  and  the  sensation  of  the  skater  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  one  who  treads  on  air.  He  does  tread 
on  air,  really.  None  of  the  drawbacks  of  winter  skating 
can  bother  the  voyager  on  pneumatic-tired  wheels.  He 
may  potter  around  as  long  as  lie  likes  over  the  process  of 
putting  on  his  skates  without  any  fear  of  numb  finger- 
tips or  a  red  nose.  For  your  skating  wheelman  has  no 
need 'of  frost.  All  seasons  are  alike  to  him.  He  can 
skate  just  as  well  in  August  as  in  December. 

Pneumatic  skates  have  not  yet  arrived  in  this  country. 
They  will  soon  be  here,  though,  and  if  they  are  half  as 
pleasant  to  use  us  their  inventor  declares,  we  may  soon 
expect  to  see  the  pneumatic  hundred-yard  dash  and  long- 
distance races  on  our  programmes  of  athletic  sports. 

A  Scotchman  named  H.  J.  Wilson  is  the  inventor  of 
the  pneumatic-tired  wheel  skate.  Probably  lie  is  the 
very  canniest  of  canny  Scots  or  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  so  economical  a  method  of  travel.  He  says 
that  any  one  who  can  walk  can  skate,  and  that  on  his 
wheels  you  can  go  ahead  three  times  as  fast  as  a  walker, 
and  without  using  any  more  strength.  Mr.  Wilson  in- 
duced a  titled  lady  of  Kirkcaldy  to  use  a  pair  of  his 
skates.  As  she  was  a  fine  athlete,  she  had  no  hesitation 
in  Irving  them.  Encouraged  by  successful  little  trial 
trips  along  halls  and  garden  -  walk's,  she  soon  tried  her 
fortune  by  skating  out  on  the  highroad.  The  road  was 
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SKATES   IN    USE. 


macadamized,  and  she  found  the  skating  very  pleasant. 
Now  she  does  her  shopping  on  skates.  The  fame  of  the 
little  wheels  soon  spread  to  Glasgow,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  suburban  doctors  and  clergymen  go  skimming 
along  on  pneumatic  skates  on  errands  of  mercy  and 
charity.  Scotch  roads  are  better  than  our  American 
roads,  as  a  rule,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
will  have  the  best  roads  in  the  world;  and  meantime  we 
have  enough  good  places  to  give  the  skates  a  fair  trial. 

What  do  they  look  like?  The  picture  gives  you  a  very 
good  idea.  Each  skate  has  two  wheels,  which  have  light 
but  strong  metal  cores,  to  which  the  pneumatic  tires  aiv 
attached.  The  frame  of  the  skate  is  of  metal,  is  as  light 
as  possible,  and  comes  up  higher  than  the  ankles.  There 
are  more  straps  than  one  uses  on  ice  skates.  They  are  no 
more  difficult  to  use  than  the  old-fashioned  roller  skates. 

Those  who  have  tried  the  skates  long  enough  to  become 
expert  say  that  they  like  best  to  skate  on  a  level  hard- 
packed  road  with  a  gritty  surface— like  a  cinder  path  or 
a  macadamized  road.  An  exhibition  of  the  skates  was 
held  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  London, 
during  which  the  public  had  a  chance  to  see  experts  on 
the  wheels,  and  to  try  themselves,  if  they  liked. 

The  price  of  the  wheel  skates  is  rather  high— from  $17 
to  $27  a  pair— but  if  they  are  to  become  popular  the  price 
must  be  reduced,  of  course. 

The  possibilities  of  fun  with  these  skates  seem  almost 
unlimited.  They  can  be  used  on  any  road  where  a  bi- 
cycle can  travel.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
summer  skating  parties  will  travel  from  town  to  town 
without  any  more  labor  and  with  twice  as  much  fun  as 
old-fashioned  walking  tourists. 


THE  GREEN   BOY. 
HE  was  so  very,  very  green, 

It  strangely  came  to  pass 
The  cows  came  up  and  ate  him, 

For  they  thought  that  he  was  grass. 


A   PENNY    PARTY. 

WK  hail  all  grown  KII  bitterly  tired  of  the  usual  forms  of 
amusement  that  the  mention  of  progressive  euchre,  spec- 
ulation, or  other  meaning  legend  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  an 
invitation  called  forth  e\piv»ions  of  weariness  rather  than  joy. 
( >n  one  occasion  "music"  was  the  sign  ill  cant  word,  and  as  one's 
interpretation  of  thai  term  may  reach  anywhere  from  a  banjo 
To  an  opera  prima  donna,  according  to  one's  lasle  and  training, 
varied,  were  the  anticipation*  and  lively  the  conjectures.  Andrea, 
\\lio  had  been  saturating  himself  with  newspaper  reports  of 
Leoncavallo,  fulls  expected  /  1'ni/liin'ci  unabridged.  linongh 
to  .sa\  il  was  a  1,'niili'r  xiini/i/iaiiii',  where,  each  player  valued  lib- 
erty more  than  death,  but.  forgot  the  ol  her  n.il  lonal  mot  to  about 
••  united  we  stand." 

A  tier  that.  Andrea  and  Symposia,  both  being' of  a  social,  gre- 
garious disposition. decided  to  venture  upon  an  entertainment 
themselves.  ••  It  must  be  something  i|uile  different  from  these 
things  we've  been  at  tending,"  said  Andrea. 

"Then  we  must  originate,"  returned  Symposia.  "  Ring'  for 
the  tea  things  and  \\e'll  discuss  il." 

With  the  tea-tray  came  a  bolt,  of  ribbon  Symposia  had  sent 
for,  and  the  change  in  pennies.  "Andrea,"  sin'  said,  suddenly, 
while  pouring  tea.  "  I'M-  ju-,1  t  bought  of  a  conundrum — why  are 
snakes  like  pennies?  All  heads  and  tails.'' 

••You've  given  me  an  idea, "said  Andrea,  ill  the  ponderous 
manner  of  one  whose  brain  is  dreaming  dreams  or  evolving  fu- 
ture realities.  "We'll  make  the  penny  the  central  idea  for  our 
parlv.  Take  it  as  a  basis,  and  work  from  it — or  toward  it.  See 
here,  look  at  one  of  these  cents  and  see,  how  many  things  there 
are  on  it.  We  will  make  out  a  li.st  of  them,  give  them  equiva- 
lent terms,  and  let  people  guess." 

From  that  tea-drinking  grew  a  most  novel  evening  entertain- 
ment which  we  called  a  penny  party.  Each  guest  was  given  a 
half-sheet  of  paper  folded  in  the  middle,  and  provided  with  a 
si  iff  card-board  cover  slightly  decorated  and  bound  to  the  paper 
\\ith  a  narrow  bine  ribbon.  Onto  this  was  tied  a  penny  pre- 
viously bored  to  admit  a  narrow  ribbon  to  pass  through.  On 
the  sheet  of  paper  was  written  a  list  of  the  things  to  be  found 
on  the  penny.  It  cost  Andrea  and  Symposia  much  thought. 
The  "key  "copy  was  finally  arranged  like  this,  but  the  distrib- 
uted copies  omitted  the  right-hand  column,  which  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  players: 

A  weapon ...    An  arrow. 

Name  of  an  animal Hare  (hair). 

What  our  forefathers  fought  for Liberty. 

Name  of  a  flower : .  .  .Tulip  (two  lips). 

Name  of  a  fruit Dale. 

A  rowing  term Feather. 

What  we  love America. 

Name  for  an  ocean Sea  (C). 

Place  of  worship Temple. 

A  messenger One  sent  (one  cent). 

A  mode  of  voting Ayes  and  noes  (eyes  and  nose). 

A  beverage .  .Tea  (T). 

Part  of  a  vegetable •  .Ear. 

A  gallant Beau  (bow). 

An  act  of  protection A  shield. 

A  punishment •  -  .Stripes. 

A  term  of  marriage United  Slate. 

An  ancient  reward Wreath. 

Part  of  a  hill Brow. 

An  occupation Hilling. 

Messages  from  the  absent   . .  .Letters. 

An  aborigine ....Indian. 

Symposia  was  for  putting  in  •' a  policeman— a  copper  "and  "a 
story — tail."  but  Andrea  ruled  these  out  as  unpardonable  slang 
and  descending  to  the  level  of  the  kiiulrr  xiiiitjilioiiir. 

Pencils  were  supplied,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  stated  as 
time  limit,  and  every  one  went  to  work  for  glory  and  for — 
prizes.  "  We  will  otter  no  booby  prize  to  encourage  vagrancy," 
said  Andrea,  who  took  such  grave  views  of  ridiculous  trifles  that 
Symposia  was  never  sure  if  he  jested. 

At  the  end  of  the  I  inn-  the  papers  were  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  owner,  and  given  to  Andrea  for  examination,  that  he 
might  determine  the  prize-winners. 

"You  are  responsible  for  making  a  miser  of  me,"  said  some 
one  on  departing.  "Yon  have  given  me  such  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  a  cent  that  I  shall  never  spend  another  without 
a  sense  of  immense  loss."  HKI.KN  C.  CANDEE. 
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DUDE.     "Ill  'I'      FKLLOW'fl    ASLEKI'.          1'l.L    \V.\KK     HIM    IT." 


APE.    "WllAT'a    THAT?" 


•^'    V  ,$'   , 


•  \VAKI:  ME  up,  WILL  you?" 


*  WKI.I.,  HOW   JiO  YOU  J.IKB  IT?" 


HE    WOKE    HIM     UP. 
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OVERHEARD    OX    THE   LAKE. 

TELL,"  said  the  Canoe.  \\  itli  :i  sigh  of  relief.  "  I'm  glad  tin-. 


You 


"I  liUe  that,"  put  in  the  Paddle.     "Von  hard  worked! 
didn't  do  ;i  tiling  unless  I  forced  you  to  d.i  it." 

"Ye?-.  I  did,"  said  the  Canoe.  "  Tile  morning  I  got,  loose  and 
drifted!" 

••  Humph!"  said  the  Painter.  ''You  didn't  do  that  until  I 
took  the  trouble  to  conn-  untied." 

••  Exactly."  said  the  Water;  "and  I  had  to  hold  yon  tip  while 
yon  drifted.  All  you  did  was  to  let  yourself  go.  There  is  just 
aboul  as  much  work  in  drifting  as  there  is  in  falling  off  a  roof." 

"I  never  fell  off  a  roof,  so  I  can't  tell  whether  yon  are  right 
or  not,"  said  the  Canoe.  "Anyhow,  I'm  tired,  and  I'm  glad  the 
summer  is  over." 

"So  am  I."  said  the  Angle-Worm.  "I  was  in  fear  of  in\  lite 
all  the  time  those  tishing  hoys  were  up  here.  They  tried  to  get 
me  on  a  hook,  hut  I  managed  to  wiggle  out  of  it." 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  the  Canoe.  '•  i  remeinlier  "what 
the  boys  said  about  von.  They  said  yon  were  more  of  a  sciuirm 
than  a  «  orm." 

"Yon  wouldn't  have  caught  anything  if  you'd  been  used  for 
bait,  "said  the  Trout.  "We  don't  like  you  dou  n  opr  way." 

••  I'll  ha\  e  caught  a  ducking,"  said  the  Worm,  with  a  grin. 

"And  I'll  have  caught  the  lisli  -eh.  Wormy  f"  cried  the  Fish- 
hook. 

••No,"  said  the'  Canoe,  "you  wouldn't.  You'd  have  hooked 
the  lisli.  but  I'd  have  eauglit  'em  finally  Has  anybody  seen  the 
I'.ridge  latelj  .'" 

••  1  sa«  him  la-l  night."  said  the  Row-boat.  "He  was  cross- 
ing the  In 

••  lie's  a\\  fill  slow,  I  hat  Bridge,"  said  the  Paddle. 

"  Slow  .'"  asked  llie  Painter. 

"Yes.      lie's  been   crossing   that  Inlet  for  ten  years  now,  and 


he  hasn't  got  any  further  than  the  other  side  in  all  that  time. 
I!y-the-way,  what's  become  of  the  Scow?" 

"  I'm  up  here,"  cried  the.  Scow,  from  the  shore.  "  The  boatman 
pulled  me  iii  yesterday." 

"  When  are  you  coining  out  again  ?"  asked  the  Paddle. 

"  I  don't  know.  The  Tin  Dipper  has  promised  to  bail  me  out, 
but  he's  pretty  slow  about  it." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  lia\c  sprung  a  leak,"  said  the  Dipper.  "If 
I  bailed  you  out  you'd  steal  more  water  from  the  Lake-,  and  get 
yourself  in  trouble  again  right  away." 

"  It  wasn't  I  that  did  the  leaking,"  said  the  Scow.  "  The  Lake 
leaked  into  me." 

The  Boats  all  laughed.  "  You're  right  about  that,  Scowy,"  they 
cried.  "  The  Lake  is  the  worst  intruder  we  ever  met." 

"That's  right,"  cried  the  Lake:  "blame  everything  on  me. 
You're  an  ungrateful  crowd.  Here  I  support  the  whole  lot  of  you, 
and  \\hat  do  I  get  in  return?  Blame  and  derision.  But  I'll  fix 
you."  he  added,  with  au  angry  ripple  that  made  itself  felt  on  the 
opposite  shore.  "When  I  freeze  up  this  winter  I'll  tie  you  all 
up  so  tight  that  you  won't  be,  able  to  move  for  ten  years,  and 
nobody  II  be  aide  to  thaw  you  out  without  burning  yon  to 

ashes." 

Saying  which,  the  angry  Lake,  with  a  splash  to  emphasize  his 

v\  rath,  summoned  bis  largest  Wave,  and  commanded  it  to  laud 
every  Boat  in  tin-  place  high  and  dry  on  the  shore.  This  the 
Wave  did,  and  the  Lake  subsided. 

As  for  the  Boats,  they  were  so  frightened  and  ashamed  that, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  aide  to  tind  out,  they  haven't  spoken  since. 

WILLIAM   ON    EXTRAVAGANCE. 

"  PAPA,"  said  Willie, ''  aren't  you  stravagant?" 

"  In  what  way,  my  bo\  .'" 

"Yon  spend  a  hundred  dollars  sending  me  to  school  for  a  year. 
Fifty  dollars  would  buy  toys  enough  to  keep  me  going  for  two 
years." 
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CHAPTER   V. 


BY   CAPTAIN   CIIARLES   A.  CURTIS,  U.S.A. 

corporal;  lie  was  inducted  into  a  gray  uniform,  and  went 
through  the  usual  vanities  consequent  upon  its  assump- 
PHILIP  CHOOSES   HIS  CALLING.  tion ;   he  was  assigned  to  a  company,  and   soon    became 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  all  its  details  the  career     distinguished  for  his  military  bearing  and  the  excellence 
of  the  Indian  boy  at  the  Shatigan  Military  Institute,      of    his    drill    in    the  manual ;    he  was  confirmed   in    the 
He  became  a   "new  yap,"  and  formed  one  of  an   a\vk-     beautiful  chapel  by  the    Bishop  of   the  diocese,  a  distin- 
ward    squad    under   a   straight    and  self-confident   cadet     guished    pioneer  missionary  among   the   Indians    of  the 
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i  in  bis  .1  tmior  year,  .-mil 

.-inning  of   his  S'-nior  year   Was  made  (  'aplain  nl' 

,    company    oJ  t  be  battalion. 

In    i  dual     training  di-pai-tini'iil    "I'    the    Scl I    he 

iilly.  iilid    long,   I  hat    lie  illicit    I  K  is 

ner.-il   kin*  if    man 3   arts,  .-mil    i  n    scholar 

;-. inked  with  i  .         oui       <  He  wrote 

to  i  aptain   Duncan,  which  was  regularly 

innii'  o  the  lir.-f  sergeanl  <>r  Company  l>  and  read 

men. 

spring  of  the  last   si-liool    Year  had  opem-d.  and   the 
••i   appeared    Co  i-  their   tirsl  drill   on    the 

hroad  and   level   parade  ground.       According  to  long  cus- 
totll.  there  was  ID   he  a  compel  il  i  v  drill   for   the  colors    al 

the  annual  ( 'onmieiic.  mci  1 1   in  June,  when  a   committee 

of  army  ollicci-s    I'roni   the   neigh  hori  ng    fort    would   decide 
"i    was    the     best     drilled    company,    the    best  -  drilled 
artillery    squad,  and    the   hest  -  drilled    cadel    in    rifle    and 
sahre  pracl  ice. 

The  commandant,  walked  uhout  the  Held,  from  com 
pan\  ID  co]ii]>any.  correcting  errors,  and  suggest  ing 
movements  now  and  thin;  but  the  actual  detail -work 
was  done  b\  the  bright  young  cadet,  ollieers,  whom  four 
years  of  almost,  daily  exercise  bad  made  nearly  perfect  in 
drill  and  ability  to  instruct 

It  was  .still  an  open  question  in  tin-  corps  which  com 
pany  would  carry  off  the  honors.  Each  was  well  oHiccn-d, 
and  each  was  especially  distinguished  for  some  particular 
feature!.  Captain  Wingate  was  a  close  disciplinarian, 
demanding'  exact  observance  of  rules  and  painstaking 
attention  to  drill.  His  reports  were  sure  to  cover  everj 
deviation  from  correct  soldierly  and  gentlemanly  de 
meaner.  A  few  of  the  cadet  privates  in  his  ei.nipany 
were  bitter  in  their  criticism  of  what  they  were  plea-eil 
to  consider  unnecessary  strictness,  often  wishing  that  the 
l-'irst  Lieutenant  could  have  comma.) id. 

In  private  some  of  the  most  impatient,  those  most  fre- 
quently 011  punishment  squad  for  inattention,  talking  in 
ranks,  turning  bead,  raising  hands,  answering  back,  and 
other  delinquencies  peculiar  to  military  schools,  declared 
it  their  intention  to  ''give  the  drill  away"  when  the  con- 
test .came  oil'.  They  would  "show  the  red-skinned  mar- 
tinet that  be  could  not  drive  a  lot  of  white  hoys  around 
as  suited  his  fancy.'' 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  indignant  outburst 
of  a,  few  uneasy  spirits  that  Philip  was  looked  down  upon 
by  his  fellow-cadets.  He  was  an  expert  baseball  and 
football  player,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  in 
the  institute  was  to  be  attributed  the  last  season's  vic- 
tories over  the  neighboring  academies  and  colleges.  The 
graceful  bearing-  of  the  men  of  his  tribe,  which  distin- 
guishes the  Navajo  as  the  aristocrat  among  Indians,  dis- 
tinguished Philip  among  his  fellows.  His  camaraderie 
when  off  duty  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  constituted  him  a 
pleasant  companion  on  excursions,  as  well  as  a  popular 
member  of  the  athletic  clubs;  while  his  high  rank  in 
scholarship  and  ellieiency  as  a  drill-master,  and  trust- 
worthiness as  an  ollicer,  made  him  the  peer  of  the  best. 

The  drills  continued  through  April  and  well  into  Mav. 
il  becoming  evident  that  ( 'ompany  A  was  creeping  slowly 
and  surely  to  first  position.  The  other  cadet  Captains 
appealed  to  their  men  to  "  brace  up,'1  or  they  would  lose 
the  honors. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning  in  early  May  the  young 
ladies  from  the  neighboring  school  of  Si.  Agues  made 
one  of  their  periodical  visits  to  Shatigan.  and  were  seated 
on  the  front  seats  of  the  Memorial  I'hapel.  The  seats 
faced  each  other  from  opposite,  sides  of  the  central  aisle, 
rising  successively  to  the  walls.  The  organ  played  a 
military  march,  and  Company  A  entered  with  feet  click- 
ing on  the  tessellated  stone  floor  in  time  to  the  air,  tiled 
to  the  left  up  a  cross  aisle  into  its  seats,  and  came  to  a 
halt  and  parade-rest.  Next  followed  Company  C  to  the 


Other  ide,  then  I!  and  I'  on  tin-  Hank's  of  the  first  two. 
The  march  I  hen  mi-rued  gradually  and  softly  into  a  sacred 
tune,  and  from  the  vesir\  at  the  entrance  marched  the 
cadel  choir  singiicj  a  processional. 

morning  service  conducted  by  the  rector  and  a 
sermon  bv  tin-  I'.isbop  followed.  A  few  moments  before 
the  close  there  was  a  slight  bustle  in  Company  A,  and  a 
Lieutenanl  and  sergeant  were  seen  supporting  Cadet  Cap- 
tain NY  iirj-ate  down  I  he  a  isle  a  ml  out  of  the  door.  As  the 
svmpathelic  and  questioning  glances  of  the  "  Lambs  of 
Si  Ai' lies"  and  the  cadets  followed  him,  Philip  was 
noticed  lo  be  pale  and  heavy  eyed  He  passed  feebly 
down  the  sleps  and  mil  of  sight,  and  was  not  seen  in 
chapel,  class,  or  on  the  parade  again  for  live  long  weeks. 
A  severe  cold  had  been  followed  by  lung  fever,  and  he 
was  confined  to  the  infirmary. 

And  now  the  insubordinate  element  in  Company  A 
bad  its  innings.  The  First  Lieutenanl  was  the  sort  of 
cadet  ollicer  well  known  in  all  military  schools,  capable 
of  excel  lent  individual  drill,  who  personally  observed  the 
rules  and  regulations  until  appointment  to  office  was 
gained  and  no  farther  advancement  expected.  Then  he 
bent  bi^  energies  to  securing  "  popularity  with  the  boys." 
As  ,-m  ollicer  lie  thought  that  if  he  made  few  reports,  and 
allowed  some  latitude  to  inattention  and  disorder,  he 
would  be  well  thought  of  and  kindly  remembered  when 
school  days  were  past. 

Hut  when  years  have  gone  by  and  cadets  have  become 
men  they  look  back  upon  their  cadet  officers  quite  as 
their  commandant  does.  The  manly,  painstaking,  strict, 
and  even-handed  officer,  who  performed  his  duty  faith- 
fully and  impartially,  has  their  lasting  respect  and  es- 
teem, and  the  indulgent,  partial,  and  careless  one  is  re- 
membered only  as  be  deserves. 

Company  A  became  careless.  The  troublesome  ele- 
ment grew  more  troublesome,  and  the  best  grew  indiffer- 
ent, as  they  saw  the  rival  companies  distancing  them  in 
drill,  and  concluded  it  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  try. 
With  the  bad  boys  indifferent,  to  success  and  the  good 
boys  disheartened,  the  company  which  had  been  leading 
now  occupied  an  inferior  position. 

Lieutenant  Baker  himself  now  began  to  perceive  that 
his  policy  was  not  bringing  out  the  best  efforts  of  the 
cadets  under  his  command.  He  was  as  ambitious  to  win 
the  honors  of  the  competitive  drill  as  the  Captain  had 
been,  but  he  thought  this  could  be  accomplished  by  be- 
ing indulgent  instead  of  strict.  He  constantly  appealed 
to  the  company,  reminding  the  boys  of  their  discontent 
under  Captain  Wingate,  who  reported  them  for  the  slight- 
est offences,  and  their  ingratitude  for  his  kind  treatment 
and  overlooking  of  reports. 

(  >ne  day  when  the  disorder  had  been  conspicuous,  and 
he  saw  the  commandant  approaching.  Baker  broke  out: 

"Come,  fellows,  here  comes  the  old  man!  Now  do 
brace  up,  or  you'll  get  me  into  trouble!  Here  I've  torn 
up  the  non-com. 's  reports  and  stood  by  you  through  every- 
thing, and  you  ought  to  stand  by  me!" 

A  spasmodic  effort  followed,  a  reflection  of  Philip's 
excellent  work,  and  the  commandant  passed  on  without 
remark'.  He  bad  noticed  something  wrong  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  drill-ground,  but  it  was  not  apparent  from 
a  nearer  point  of  view. 

In  time  even  the  disorderly  boy,  who  deep  in  his  heart 
was  not  opposed  to  making  an  effort  to  carry  off  the 
honors,  began  to  be  discontented  at  the  prospect,  and  to 
perceive  that  nothing  was  to  be  accomplished  under 
Lieutenant  Baker.  They  grew  more  and  more  disre- 
spectful and  insubordinate.  Barton,  the  leader  in  most 
mischief,  said  to  his  principal  aider  and  abetter,  Mason, 
when  the  company  had  halted  for  a  rest,  "  Alf,  I'm  get- 
ting dreadfully  sick  of  this." 

"You  don't  get  exercise  enough,  John.  You  haven't 
been  on  squad  for  a  fortnight." 
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"Do  you   know,  Alf,  I  b'lieve  I'd  be  willing-  to  walk 
squad  every  day  from   now  till  close   of  school    if  Phil 
Wingate  could  take  charge  of  the  company  again." 
''Changed  your  mind  sonic,  haven't  you?" 
"Yes.      I'm  disgusted  with    this   shillyshallying  non- 
sense of  Baker's.   Why  doesn't  he  sock  it  to  us  as  Phil  used 
to,  and  make  us  drill?     I  like  a  square  fellow  like  Win- 
gate  a  hundred  times  better.      I've   l>een   doing  a  pile  of 
thinking-  lately,  and  I  own  he   never  gave   me  a  report  I 
didn't  deserve.'1 

"Do  you  think  there's  any  chance  of  his  getting  back 
to  us?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  replied  Barton.  "He  has  been 
taken  down  to  the  Bishop's,  and  I  hear  that  under  the 
rare  of  the  Bishop's  wife  lie's  some  boiler." 

"Poor  old  chap!  I  wish  lie  was  here  too,  John.  His 
whole  heart  was  in  this  contest.  We  thought  we  did  not 
care  to  beat  when  he  insisted  on  our  'lending  to  business ; 
but  now  things  are  running  loose  we  know  we  should 
have  won  that  prize  for  him.  He  kept  me  on  squad  until 
I  believe  I've  frogged  it  a  thousand  miles,  but  I  deserved 
all  I  got." 

"I've  marched  as  many,"  John  said,  "and  I'd  march 
a  few  hundred  more  to  see  him  back.  He  can  outdrill 
any  cadet  officer  that  ever  trod  this  parade." 

Next  day  the  drill  of  Company  A  was  worse  than  ever. 
Whenever  the  commandant's  attention  was  in  another 
direction  disorder  took  place.  Mason  threw  his  foot  be- 
tween the  legs  of  a  cadet  on  his  right  and  sent  him  head- 
long to  the  ground,  and  two  others  fell  upon  him,  break- 
ing the  line  into  confusion.  Barton  prodded  a  cadet  in 
front  of  him  with  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  and  the  boy 
struck  back  with  the  butt  of  his.  A  quarrel  seemed  im- 
pending, when  a  diversion  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Bishop's  carriage.  Through  the  window  of  the  ve- 
hicle the  Shatigan  cadet  officer's  helmet  could  be  seen, 
and  a  second  glance  showed  Company  A  its  Captain 
seated  within. 

"  Whoop-e-e-e!"  shouted  John  Barton,  "there's  Phil, 
boys;  give  him  a  rouser!" 

The  whole  company  immediately  went  wild  with  ex- 
citement. Cheers  were  given,  helmets  held  aloft  on  mus- 
kets and  swords,  and  the  boys  sprang  and  danced  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  delight. 

The  carriage  drove  directly  to  the  company,  and  stop- 
ping before  it,  Captain  Wingate,  wearing  his  sword  and 
belt,  stepped  to  the  ground.  He  was  looking  thinner 
than  when  the  cadets  last  saw  him,  but  his  eyes  were 
bright  and  lighted  with  animation.  Raising  his  right 
hand  to  command  silence,  he  said  : 

"  Boys,  I've  come  out  against  the  surgeon's  advice,  but 
I  couldn't  stay  away  any  longer.  I  want  to  have  a  share 
ill  winning  the  honors." 

"Captain  Wingate,"  said  Barton,  pushing  eagerly  for- 
ward and  taking  Philip's  hand,  "  just  get  us  into  line  and 
we'll  put  up  a  drill  that'll  do  you  more  good  than  all  the 
medicines  in  the  infirmary." 

"You're  right,  Phil,"  said  Mason.  "We  are  done 
fooling.  John  and  I  have  walked  our  last  squad  for  this 
year,  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  won't  if  we  don't.  Isn't  it 
so,  boys?" 

A  hearty  response  from  the  company  showed  it  was  for 
once  in  sympathy  with  its  most  troublesome  element. 
Captain  Wingate  shook  hands  with  every  boy,  receiving 
sincere  congratulations,  and  then  ordered  a  "  Fall-in." 
The  drill  that  followed  showed  the  cadet  officers  of  the 
other  companies  that  Company  A  was  still  a  formidable 
rival. 

The  commandant's  attention  had  been  attracted  to  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  Company  A,  and  he  was  hastening 
towards  it,  resolved  to  reprimand  its  officer  for  neglect  of 
duty  and  inefficiency,  when  he  noticed  the  arrival  of  the 
carriage,  and  at  once  attributed  the  whole  demonstration 


to  the  joy  of  the  boys  at  sight  of  their  Captain.  He 
turned  in  another  direction;  but  when  recall  sounded, 
and  the  companies  had  been  dismissed,  he  approaches 
Philip,  and,  extending  his  hand,  said:  "Glad  to  see  yon 
hack,  ('.iptain  Wingalo.  The  company  needs  you.  Your 
absence  has  taught  its  most  uneasy  spirits  that  authority 
is  necessary." 

The  graduating  exercises  were  to  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, the  Wednesday  preceding  being  occupied  with  tin- 
military  exercises,  tin-  turning  in  of  arms,  and  the  hous- 
ing of  the  cannon.  Early  on  Wednesday  morning  three 
otlicers  and  the  regimental  hand  from  the  neighboring 
fort  reported  to  the  commandant.  The  band  opened  tin- 
exercises  by  playing  in  the  quadrangle,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
the  carriageway  which  surrounded  the  broad  parade- 
ground  was  lilled  with  closely  packed  vehicles,  while  from 
the  windows  and  verandas  of  dormitories,  armory,  and 
school  building  hundreds  of  spectators  looked  on. 

A  company  reported  to  the  judges,  and  the  drill  began. 
Closely  followed  by  the  army  officers,  tablet  and  pencil 
in  hand,  every  evolution  of  squad,  platoon,  and  company 
was  gone  through  with,  and  its  value  recorded.  The  in- 
fantry drill  was  followed  by  artillery,  sabre,  and  signal 
drills,  and  an  individual  drill,  closing  with  battalion  drill, 
review,  and  dress  parade  under  the  commandant. 

The  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  competition 
was  to  be  made  at  the  reception  of  the  faculty  and  cadets, 
held  in  the  armory  on  Thursday  evening.  The  reception 
included  dancing,  and  the  presence  of  relatives  and 
friends,  the  girls  from  St.  Agnes  Hall,  and  the  army  of- 
ficers made  it  the  event  in  the  school  year. 

At  a  pause  in  the  dancing,  arranged  to  occur  early  in 
the  evening,  the  floor  was  vacated,  and  the  Bishop,  a 
member  of  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  military  com- 
mittee, and  an  elderly  Indian  took  seats  upon  the  sta<jv. 
The  officer  advanced,  and  gracefully  prepared  the  com 
panies  for  possible  disappointment.  He  said  the  drill 
could  not  be  excelled  by  any  military  organization;  the 
committee  had  been  surprised  from  first  to  last  by  its  ex- 
cellence; there  had  been  some  mistakes,  as  there  must 
be  in  all  drills— mistakes  that  would  not  be  noticed  except 
in  a  competitive  contest  —  mistakes  which  only  trained 
experts  could  see.  All  had  done  well,  and  it  had  been 
difficult  to  decide  between  the  companies. 

He  then  announced  the  per  cent,  secured  by  Company 
D  to  be  93.3;  Company  B,  95.1;  Company  C,  97;  and 
Company  A,  99.  Company  A,  therefore,  commanded  by 
Cadet  Captain  Philip  Sheridan  Wingate,  was  the  best- 
drilled  company,  and  entitled  to  the  colors  the  coming 
year.  Cheers  of  congratulation  followed. 

The  venerable  Bishop  then  advanced  upon   the  stage 
He    declared    himself    pleased    with    the    exercises,  and 
praised  teachers  and  scholars  for  the  result  of  their  har- 
monious co-operation.      He  referred  to  the  presence  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  boy,  Tuscahogontle,  and  his  aged  uncle,  the 
distinguished  chief   Moconozotl,  the  two,  although    near 
of  kin,  representing  the  stone  and  the  iron  ages  of  civili 
zation. 

No  better  proof  could  be  adduced  of  the  capability  of 
the  American  Indian  for  receiving  an  education  than  was 
now  visible  to  the  present  assembly.  Tuscahogontle  was 
a,  pure-blooded  Navajo  of  long  descent,  and  yet  he  had 
proved  himself  in  the  recent  examinations  and  to  day's 
drill  to  be  the  equal  of  the  brightest  white  boy  in  the 
school.  A  well-improved  opportunity  for  an  education 
had  shown  what  might  be  done  for  any  Indian  child 
Moconozotl,  a  man  of  dignity,  a  principal  and  influential 
man  among  his  people,  a  brave  warrior  in  battle,  could 
not  read  nor  write;  but  who  could  doubt  that  if  he  had 
had  the  opportunities  of  his  nephew,  he  might  have 
learned  as  much.  Did  not  the  result,  as  shown  in  the  ed 
ucation  of  this  Indian  boy,  indicate  the  duty  of  Christian 
people  to  the  American  Indian? 
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'I'll"  P.ishop  appealed  I,.  Cadet  Captain  Wingale  ti.  lit 
him--.  F  to  be  I  3  nation,  oiler- 

ing  liiin   free  tuition  and   Mippoi'l    in  a  tl  sem 

inary  until  he  could  prepare  himsi  •  <l  posi- 

tion 

When  I  lit-  liishop  cea-ed  the  member  of  Congress  took 
his  place,  llr  said  In-  api)i'cciatc(l  the  :  all  the 

reverend  falli.  .  of  I  lie    I  nilian.  and 

realized  tiiat   tin-  eallinj  IS   instructor  \\as  a 

iul    there     were    other    ami    quite'    as     noble 
professions:    anil.  al'tiT    witnessing    tin-    c-\rfl  Irnt   drill   of 

Wingate's  company,  his  soldierly  bearing 

aptitude   and    ability    to  i nnand.  he   thought    the   army 

the  ]>ropei-  plaee  lor  him.  In  the  armj  the  possibility  ot' 
attaining  even  to  ihe  position  of  the  'jallant  ollieer  for 
whom  lie  was  named  was  open  to  xeal.  patriotism,  faith- 
fulness, and  honor.  He  hail  an  appointment  to  West 
Point  in  his  v.il'1.  an  appointment  winch  he  intended  to 
till  from  Shatigan  Military  Institute,  and  he  would  fill  it 
out  with  tin  name  of  (  'a  pi  a  in  \Y  innate  if  he  approved. 

Cheers  and  congratulations  again  lilled  the  air.  and 
every  cadet  in  the  corps  and  everj  lamb  in  the  fold  of 
St.  A.gnes  pressed  around  Philip  with  felicitations  upon 
his  irood  fortune. 

Upon  the  stage  a  bright-looking  young  man.  who  had 
all  the  evening  occupied  a  seat  beside  the  chief  Mocono- 
/otl.  a])peared  to  be  rapidly  and  earnestly  interpreting  to 
him  what  had  been  said  by  the  Bishop  ami-Congressman. 
When  be  finished,  the  chief  rose,  and  walked  slowly  and 
with  dignity  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  Looking  toward 
the  group  that  surrounded  the  Indian  boy.  be  said,  in  a 
deep  and  resonant  voice,  "Tuscahogontle:" 

Silence  instantly  came  over  the  throng,  and  the  boy 
walked  into  the  open  space  hefore  the  stage  and  stood 
before  the  chief.  What  the  chief  said  was  rapidly  writ- 
ten in  short-hand  by  the  interpreter,  and  afterwards  re- 
ported to  the  assemblage;  hut  although  no  one  in  the 
hall  except  Philip  understood  \\hal  the  chief  said,  the 
eloquence  of  his  manner  and  tone  was  not  lost. 

"Tuscahogontle: — I  have  heard  the  words  of  the 
Christian  father  and  those  of  the  councillor  of  the  great 
white  chief.  In  the  name  of  the  Xavajo  people  I  thank 
them.  But  my  son  will  return  to  bis  people  near  the 
setting  sun.  They  need  what  be  has  learned.  Let  one 
of  the  many  priests  in  the  land  be  sent,  to  do  the  work  of 
the  father.  Say  to  the  councillor  that  the  day  of  strife 
between  the  red  and  white  man  is  past.  The  white  man 
is  too  strong.  The  Navajos  do  not  need  a  chief  wearing 
a  long  knife;  they  need  a  man  of  peace  u>  teach  them 
in  the  ways  of  trade  and  gain.  Tuscahogontle  has  sat 
by  the  hearth-stones  and  camp  fires  of  his  white  brothers 
and  learned  their  ways;  let  him  come  to  his  people 
and  be  their  teacher.  He  is  the  son  of  a  mighty  chief; 
let  him  lead  his  people  in  peace  as  his  father  led  them  in 
war.  I  have  said  it." 

The  chief  resumed  his  seat,  and  Philip  turned  to  the 
cadets  and  others  about  him.  He  thanked  his  company 
for  responding  so  gallantly  to  his  etl'orts  to  secure  the 
colors;  he  thanked  the  Bishop  for  his  friendship  and  care 
in  sickness  and  health;  he  thanked  the  Congressman  for 
his  generous  offer,  and  closed  by  asking  leave  to  retire 
for  consideration,  promising  when  the  floor  was  vacated 
for  the  "crack  drill''  to  return  and  report  his  decision. 

Saying  something  in  the  Indian  tongue  to  Moconozotl, 
Philip  withdrew.  The  music  burst  forth,  and  youthful 
feet  moved  again  to  the  rhythmic  measures  of  the  dance 
until  near  eleven  o'clock.  At  that  time  the  music  paused 
again,  and  the  assenndv.  collecting  in  groups  aloni;-  the 
walls,  left  the  centre  of  the  hall  vacant  for  the  expected 
drill  of  the  "crack  squad." 

When  the  clock  on  the  school -house  tower  struck  the 
hour,  those  standing  near  the  staircase  heard  soft  foot- 
steps quickly  ascending,  ami  presently  an  Indian  boy 


black  buckskin,  a  black  blanket  hanging  from  his 
louider,  a  triple  string  of   beads   about   bis  neck,  an 
eagle's  feather  in  a  band  about  his  forehead,  walked  down 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

It  was  Philip,  clad  in  the  garb  be  had  worn  when  he 
led  ('aplain  jMmcaifs  company  out  of  Dead  Burro  Pass. 
The  clothing,  to  he  sure,  was  somewhat  strained  at  the 
button  holes  and  seams,  and  moccasins  and  trousers  did 
not  meet  as  closely  as  formerly;  but  he  was  the  same 
bands •  and  graceful  Indian  boy. 

Philip  ascended  the  stage,  took  the  hand  of  his  uncle, 
and  turning  to  the  assembly,  announced  his  intention  to 
id  urn  to  his  people  as  a  lay  missionary  and  teacher. 

IIIK    KMI. 


THE   BOY   BATTALION    OF   SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

MORE  than  three  hundred  years  ago  a  boy  was  born 
in  the  Spanish  city  of  San  Sebastian  who,  in  the 
course  of  years,  through  his  bravery  as  a  soldier  and  bis 
genius  as  a  commander,  became  Admiral  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  by  the  many  victories  which  he  won,  without 
ever  suffering  a  defeat,  the  glory  of  his  country  and  the 
terror  of  her  enemies.  The  name  of  this  boy  was  An- 
tonio Oquendo.  a  name  dear  to  every  Spaniard,  and  dear 
especially  to  the  people  of  his  native  place,  who  have  re- 
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cently  erected  a  statue  iu  his  honor  in  one  of  ihe  princi- 
pal  avenues  of  that  city. 

The  fitting  celebration  of  the  ceremony  of  unveiling' 
the  statue  of  the  great  naval  commander  was,  for  months 
before  the  event,  a  subject  of  patriotic  concern  to  every 
inhabitant  of  San  Sebastian,  and  many  were  the  plans 
for  adding  lustre  to  the  occasion  discussed  by  the  com- 
mittee who  had  charge  of  the  celebration.  Among  these 
was  the  appropriate  one  suggested  by  Don  Jose  de  Career 
of  organizing  a  battalion  which  should  be  composed  of 
boys  of  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  should 
assist  at  the  ceremony  and  defile  in  solemn  procession 
past  the  statue.  As  King  Alfonso — who,  as  the  King, 
would  be  commander-m-chief  of  the  proposed  battalion  — 
is  himself  a  boy,  and  is  passionately  fond  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  art  of  war,  Sefior  de  Career's  idea  seemed  to 
the  committee  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  and  was  received 
by  them  with  hearty  approval.  The  military  authorities 
being  applied  to,  readily  conceded  the  necessary  permis- 
sion for  carrying  it  out,  and  the  command  of  the  bat- 
talion was  offered  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ortega,  an  ex- 
perienced soldier  and  an  officer  of  distinction.  Colonel 
Ortega  willingly  accepted  the  onerous  and  honorable 
task  proposed  to  him,  obtaining  from  the  infantry  regi- 
ments of  Sirilia  and  Valencia,  to  aid  him  in  its  perform- 
ance, four  officers  and  twice  as  many  sergeants  and 
corporals. 

So  enthusiastically  was  the  idea  of  becoming  the  sol- 
diers of  the  nation  received  by  the  boys  of  San  Sebastian 
and  by  their  parents,  that  when  the  volunteers  for  en- 
listment in  the  battalion  presented  themselves  to  the  re- 
cruiting officers  it  was  found  that  very  nearly  600  boys 
had  desired  to  enroll  themselves  in  it. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  young  recruits  assembled  for  the 
first  time  for  drill.  After  a  month's  practice  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  every  morning  and  another  hour  and  a  half 
every  afternoon  in  military  manoeuvres  and  evolutions 
the  boy  soldiers  went  through  their  exercises  very  credit- 
ably, and  at  the  end  of  three  months  they  went  through 
them  like  veterans.  But  what  a  task  it  had  been  to  bring 
them  to  this  perfection  !  Restless  and  impetuous,  like  all 
boys,  and  doubly  so  as  Spanish  boys,  they  could  scarcely 
wait  for  an  order  before  starting  to  execute  it,  and  pre- 


cisely because  of  their  eagerness  to  become  good  soldiers 
it  was  difficult  to  make  them  so.  When  (he  trumpet 
sounded  to  form  into  line,  what  pushing,  shouting,  and 
disputing  thi'i-c  was!  For  every  soldier  in  the  battalion 
wished  to  be  the  superior  of  his  comrades  in  military 
science,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  his  claim. 

The  uniform  of  the  young-  volunteers  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Miqueletes,  the  militia  of  the  Basque  prov- 
inces, a  red  boina — the  woollen  cap  worn  almost  univer- 
sally by  the  Basques — a  blue  cloak  with  a  cape,  red  trou- 
sers, and  black  cloth  gaiters.  They  are  armed  with 
Manser  rifles,  of  native  manufacture,  which  are  really 
only  toy  rifles,  although  they  have  all  the  appearance, 
with  their  burnished  metal  and  polished  wood,  of  weapons 
designed  for  mortal  combat.  • 

At  the  festival  which  took  place  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros, 
or  bull-ring,  in  San  Sebastian,  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, the  building,  which  seats  10,000  persons,  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity;  and  as  many  of  those 
present  were  friends  or  relatives  of  the  youthful  soldiers, 
it  may  be  imagined  with  what  enthusiasm,  and  with 
what  secret  emotion  on  the  parts  of  some'of  the  specta- 
tors, the  volunteers  were  greeted  as  they  entered  the  ring. 

First  come  the  sappers,  led  by  the  smallest  of  corporals, 
a  boy  of  five:  then  the  drummers  and  the  band,  playing 
martial  music.  Next,  two  companies,  each  one  hundred 
strong,  march  into  the  ring  four  abreast,  with  shouldered 
rifles  and  fixed  bayonets,  headed  by  the  Colonel  of  the 
battalion.  The  Colonel,  Ignacio  Roca,  a  handsome  boy 
of  fifteen,  and  the  son  of  a  distinguished  officer,  who  rides 
his  black  pony  with  a  proudly  conscious  air,  next  to  whom, 
mounted  on  a  chestnut  pony,  rides  Major  Antonio  Marti, 
his  younger  by  a  year,  looking  every  inch  a  soldier. 

After  these  comes  the  ensign,  bearing  aloft  the  Spanish 
colors,  and  behind  him  the  guard  of  honor  of  the  Hag. 

Then  two  other  companies  march  in;  and  last  of  all 
comes  an  ammunition-wagon  drawn  by  a  mule,  on  either 
side  of  which  walk  the  adjutant  and  the  doctor. 

"When  the  exercises  were  at  an  end  the  boys  partook 
of  refreshments,  after  which  they  danced  and  sang  and 
amused  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content,  finishing  the 
day  by  a  march  in  file,  which  was  witnessed  by  the  whole 
population  of  San  Sebastian;  for  there  was  not  a  single 
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individual    in    tl  who  li.'i'l    not   :HI    interest   nf  some 

kind,  friendly,  family.  <>!•  patriotic,  in  these  young  volun- 
teers, who  were   learning    thus  early  t<>   be  the  defenders 

r  country  it'  she  should  one  chiy  c;ill   iipdii  liiein  for 
their  services. 


1LOW   A    I'OKM    SAYKI>    A    S1III'. 
'I'M!  !•:  recenl  death  of  l>f.  '  Miver  Wendell  Holme-,  recalls 

_L     an    mtere-,1  ini:    ineuleiil    connected   \vitli    his    literary 
In  the  year  1S.".I  a  greal   mailj    men  and  women  ill 

thiscountr  •  >y  news  that  came  from  Wash- 

in.      The  Secretary   of   the    Navy.il    was   said,  after 
hearing  thut  some  of  the  timbers  in  the  frigate  <  '<>,<Ktitn- 
tion  were  unsound,  had  ordered  this  old  ship  to  !»•  broken 
up  and  destroyed,       How   to  pre\cnl   this  desecration  now 
me  a  question   of  the  day.     Some   people  suggested 

one  tliim.;'.  some  another,  and    the    newspapers  were    filled 

with   protests  against,  the  deslniel  ion   of   the   most  fa us 

ship  in  the  navy.  In  the  in  id. si.  of  il  all  a  poem  appeared 
in  a  Moslon  newspaper.  Though  it  was  a  short  poem. 
of  only  three  ei^ht  line  stanzas,  few  poems  have  ever  ac 

eoinplished  so  miieli.  It  was  copied  into  every  newspa- 
per 111  the  land,  it  was  printed  on  handbills  and  circula- 
ted in  the  streets  of  Washington.  Everybody  read  the 
poem,  and  everybody  felt  so  indignant  at  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  having  even  thought  of  destroying  the  Con- 

at  it  tit  ion.  that,  rather  tha  n  incur  furl  lier  ill  will,  he  is- 1 

orders  that  the  famous  frigate  -hould  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, repaired,  and  pill,  into  service  a^ain. 

The  author  of  "Old  Ironsides,"  the  little  poem  that 
had  accomplished  so  much,  was  (  Miver  Wendell  Holmes, 
then  a  voting  man  of  twenty,  a,  eradiiale  of  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  1829.  He  wrote  the  poem,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  verv  hurriedly  while  silting  at.  a  window  of  the  ,,ld 
gambrel-roofed  house  which  was  his  birthplace  and  early 
home.  Although  in  after-years  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  many 
poems  that  in  some  ways  are  greater  than  this,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  as  widely  read  or  as 
widely  quoted. 

Though  some  young  people  may  have  forgotten,  older 
people  all  know  why  ''Old  Ironsides"  holds  so  high  a 
place  in  the  nation's  regard.  The  very  wharf  in  Boston 
where  she  was  built  and  launched  September  20.  1797. 
hears  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  commemorating  this 
fact,  and  is  known  as  "Constitution  Wharf."  At  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  when  France  and  the  United 
States  were  011  the  verge  of  a  quarrel,  the  old  ship  bad 
her  tirst  warlike  experience  protecting  American  com- 
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merce.  Later  in  IS04— she  took  part  iii  the  famous 
attach  on  Tripoli,  led  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Decatur, 
and  came  oil'  with  ihmu  colors.  Herereatest  successes, 
however,  were  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  most  notable 
of  all  was  probably  her  victory  over  the  English  ship 
(!/ii'n-ii'r<\  in  August  of  that  year,  with  Captain  Isaac 
Hull  commanding  her. 

"  Our  main-mast  is  gone,  our  mizzen-mast  is  gone,  on 
the  whole  you  may  say  we  have  struck  our  ilag, "  said 
Captain  Dacres,  of  the  Guerriere,  to  the  messenger  whom 
Captain  Hull  sent  to  inquire  if  the  British  had  sur- 
rendered. In  the  contest  Captain  Hull  had  only  7 
men  wounded  and  none  killed,  while  the  British  lost  a 
much  larger  number.  The  Constitution,  too,  was  prac- 
tically unhurt,  while  the  ( •' nm-ii-fe,  after  her  officers  and 
crew  were  removed,  had  to  be  blown  up.  The  greatest 
rejoicing  followed  this  unexpected  victory,  and  the 
English  saw  that  they  had  good  reason  to  fear  the 
Americans,  whom  up  to  this  time  they  had  despised. 
A  few  months  later,  with  Captain  Bainbridge  in  com- 
mand, "Old  Ironsides"  won  a  second  great  victory, 
over  the  .luni.  having  only  9  men  killed,  and  25 
wounded,  while  the  enemy  had  at  least  100  killed  and 
200  wounded.  Soon  after  this  the  Constitution  was  laid 
up  for  needed  repairs,  and  when  she  went  to  sea  again 
Captain  Stewart  was  in  command.  Her  next  important 
eiie'aeement  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  it  ended 
in  the  surrender  of  the  Cijnm-  and  the  Levant,  two 
British  war-ships.  For  two  years  and  nine  months  of 
the  war  of  1S12  the  (.'onxlitntiim  had  been  the  most  noted 
ship  in  I  lie  navy. 

After  |s:'.o  no  more  was  said  about  destroying  the  old 
ship.  She  was  ii.-.ed  for  various  purposes  by  the  Navy 
Department,  sometimes  at  sea,  sometimes  at  navy-yards, 
up  to  the  year  1sM>  Even  today,  though  her  active 
career  is  over,  it  is  proposed  to  take  her  from  the  Ports- 
mouth Xavy-yard.  and  keep  her  in  Boston  Harbor  for 
the  use  of  the  naval  cadets. 

The  C'<>nnHtiition  is  still  in  existence,  but  the  great 
man  who  saved  her  from  beinu  broken  up  for  old  timber 
has  been  laid  at  rest.  When  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
died  on  Ihe  9lh  of  October,  many  people  said  that  the 
poem  by  which,  he  would  be  longest  remembered  would 
be  "Old  Ironsides."  HELEN  LEAH  EEED. 
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TOM  MLBY— MESSBOY,  CAPTAIN,  AND  MATE. 

BY    WILLIAM    UKYSUALE. 
Dart  I-K. 

FROM  the  very  beginning-  of  this  perilous  voyage  Tom 
Riley  was  the  moving  spirit  on  board.  Even  Turner, 
the  old  seaman,  asked  his  advice  before  doing  anything. 
It  was  Tom  who  ordered  the  sails  shifted,  and  who  decid- 
ed  to  head  for  the  Florida  coast  rather  than  for  the  island 
of  Abaco,  because  Abaco  is  rocky,  whereas  the  Florida 
coast  is  all  soft  sand.  And  it  was  wonderful  what  con- 
fidence Tom  Riley  felt  in  himself  when  he  found  that  all 
the  responsibility  rested  upon  his  shoulders.  He  seemed 
to  grow  older  and  stronger  every  hour.  Dave  Lewis  was 
a  good  engineer  for  so  young  a  man,  but  he  had  not  been 
through  Tom's  school  of  self-reliance.  John  Turner  was 
a  competent  seaman,  but  he  had  been  before  the  mast,  all 
his  life,  and  lie  was  helpless  without  some  one  to  direct 
him.  Henry  Whittaker  would  take  no  responsibility. 
Every  one  looked  to  Tom,  and  Tom  did  not  shirk. 

If  a  stiff  northeasterly  wind  had  not  sprung'  up  at  the 
right  moment  even  Tom  Riley  could  not  have  stranded 
the  Mersey  on  the  Florida  coast.  But  the  right  wind 
came  at  the  right  time,  driving  them  slowl}'  toward  land  : 
and  the  plates  did  not  warp,  notwithstanding  the  mate's 
prediction;  and  the  ship  did  not  sink,  though  she  was 
liable  to  go  down  at  any  moment.  After  thirty  hours  of 
peril,  with  hot  iron  beneath  her  crew's  feet  and  hot  smoke 
nearlv  blinding  them,  she  brought  up  gently  on  the 
Florida  sands,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Jupiter  Inlet. 

The  Mersey  rested  easily  in  the  soft  sand;  Tom  Riley 
saw  that  for  himself,  and  both  the  seamen  admitted  it. 
The  tide  was  half  up  and  still  rising  when  the  ship  struck, 
and  Tom  began  to  take  measures  for  putting  out  the  live. 

"You  must  open  something  and  let  in  the  water,"  he 
told  the,  young  engineer.  "As  the  tide  rises  it  will  flood 
the  hold,  and  put  out.  the  fire.  I  don't  know  what  to 
open,  but  you  must  know." 

The  engineer  did  know;  and  as  the  tide  rose  the  hold 
tilled  with  water,  and  the  fire  was  soon  quenched.  The 
decks  cooled  down,  the  smoke  blew  away,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  poor  old  Mersey  seemed  like  a  ship  again. 

Even  when  the  tide  was  completely  out  there  was  a 
broad  stretch  of  shallow  water  between  the  ship  and  the 
beach,  for  with  her  cargo  and  the  water  in  her  she  lax- 
very  deep,  and  stuck  a  long  way  out.  But  up  by  the  bow 
the  water  was  not  more  than  waist  deep  at  low  tide,  and 
Tom  lowered  himself  with  a  rope  and  waded  about,  look- 
ing carefully  at  the  ship's  position,  and  thinking  very 
hard  about  something.  Presently  Turner  and  the  en- 
gineer slid  down  the  rope  and  joined  him. 

"This  is  a  great  piece  of  work  you've  done,  Mr.  Tom 
Riley,"  the  old  seaman  said,  as  he  saw  how  easy  the  ves- 
sel lay  in  the  sand.  "There's  many  a  bale  of  good  cot- 
ton in  her  yet,  my  lad.  We'll  all  be  rich." 

"Oh,  we  haven't  done  much  yet,"  Tom  replied,  mod- 
estly refusing  to  take  all  the  credit  to  himself.  "But  I 
think  there's  a  chance  to  do  something.  I  want  to  work 
her  off  and  take  her  into  port." 

"What!"  Turner  shouted.  "Has  that  hot  v'yage 
turned  your  head?  Do.  you  know  what  it  means  to 
strand  a  ship,  boy?'' 

"  I  know  a  sound  ship  when  I  see  one,"  Tom  con  lident- 
ly  replied.  "  Look  at  her;  isn't  she  all  right?  It  doesn't 
hurt  a  ship  to  strike  gently  in  this  soft  sand.  When  we 
get  the  water  out  of  her,  she'll  almost  float  herself  at 
high  tide.  What  water  won't  run  out,  we'll  pump  out. 
I've  been  down  in  the  furnace-room,  and  everything  i- 
dry  there  at  low  tide.  There's  nothing  to  hinder  our 
starting  her  engines.  We'll  take  her  to  New  York  and 
deliver  her  to  the  Captain." 

"  Then  I've  no  more  to  say,"  Turner  replied,  looking  as 
resigned  and  dignified  as  he  could  with  the  water  up  to 


his  waistband.  "I've  followed  the  sea  for  twenty-two 
years,  but  I'm  not  too  old  yet  to  learn  from  a  boy.  Give 
your  orders,  Captain  Tom  Riley!  If  you  can  take  this 
ship  on",  yon  ought  to  command  her." 

"Hurrah  for  Captain  Riley!"  Dave  Lewis  shouted, 
swinging  his  cap.  "I  believe  you  can  do  it  too,  Tom. 
But  you  must  boss  the  job." 

Tom  was  so  busy  with  his  plans  that  he  had  no  time  to 
make  any  objections.  He  merely  answered: 

"To-morrow  we  will  take  her  off,  if  you  will  help  me. 
To-night  we  must  rest,  for  we  are  nearly  worn  out." 

That  night  when  the  patrolman  from  the  Jupiter  Life- 
saving  Station  made  his  journey  down  the  beach,  be 
found  the  Mersaj  stranded,  and  carried  the  news  to  the 
station.  Before  daylight  the  whole  life-saving  crew  of 
eight  men  were  on  the  spot,  and  they  were  of  great  use 
in  the  hard  work  that  had  to  be  done. 

When  the  tide  was  fully  out  again,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  water  only  lour  or  iive  feet  deep  in 
the  hold,  Tom  told  Dave  Lewis  to  close  all  the  valves  and 
keep  the  water  out,  and  to  start  up  his  great  engine  iires. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  life-savers  this  was  done,  and 
the  steam-pumps  were  set  to  work.  By  daylight  the  wa- 
ter was  nearly  all  out  of  her. 

"  Mo\e  your  shaft — very  slowly,"  Tom  ordered  the  en- 
gineer. 

"Hurrah!"  the  men  all  shouted,  as  they  heard  the 
splashing  at  the  stern,  which  showed  that  the  propeller 
revolved. 

Everything  was  going  so  well  that  Tom  took  courage 
to  go  up  on  the  bridge  and  give  his  orders  with  the  bell 
signals. 

"  Stop  her!"  he  signalled,  by  pulling  the  proper  handle, 
and  instantly  the  splashing  ceased.  The  machinery  was 
uninjured,  or  the  propeller  would  not  have  moved. 

Three  hours  still  remained  before  the  tide  would  be  at 
its  highest,  but  they  were  busy  hours  for  Tom.  He  en- 
gaL'ed  four  of  the  life-savers,  all  sailor-men,  to  help  take 
the  ship  to  New  York  in  case  she  floated  ;  he  appointed 
Mr.  Turner  chief  mate,  and  sent  Henry  Whittaker  and  one 
of  the  life-savers  to  the  boiler-room  to  keep  up  the  fires. 

When  the  tide  was  at  its  very  highest,  Tom's  heart  was 
filled  with  joy;  for,  lightened  as  the  ship  was  of  water, 
he  felt  the  stern  rise  and  fall  with  the  gentle  waves.  The 
stern  was  afloat!  He  mounted  the  bridge  again. 

"  Lower  away  the  port  quarter- boat!"  he  ordered. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  and  Mr.  Turner  soon  had  the  boat  low- 
ered. 

"  Take  a  kedge  anchor  astern,"  Tom  continued.  "  Give 
it  plenty  of  cable;  put  the  cable  on  the  after-winch!" 

When  Mr.  Turner  and  two  men  had  executed  this  or- 
der and  returned  to  the  deck,  Tom  had  more  commands 
for  them. 

"  Mr.  Turner,  start  the  winch." 

"  Back  her,  full  speed,"  he  signalled  on  the  bells. 

The  kedge  anchor  held  in  the  sand  far  astern,  and  the 
cable  began  to  strain.  The  propeller  revolved. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!"  every  man  on  board 
shouted,  as  the  great  ship  dragged  her  nose  inch  by  inch 
out  of  the  sand.  They  felt  her  grinding  on  the  bottom  ; 
then  the  grinding  ceased,  and  again  the  Mersey  was  afloat! 

Tom  felt  like  jumping  up  and  clapping  his  hands,  but 
instead  of  doing  it  he  gave  the  order  on  the  bells. 
"Stop  her!"  And  followed  it  with,  "Mr.  Turner,  send 
the  boat  astern  to  take  in  the  anchor." 

"That  shows  the  boy  was  born  in  a  fo'castle,  and 
raised  on  tarred  rope!"  Mr.  Turner  muttered  as  he  carried 
out,  this  order.  "If  he'd  been  a  lubber  he'd  have  backed 
the  ship  over  the  anchor  and  stove  a  hole  in  her." 

There  remained  now  something  to  be  said  to  the  four 
ni< 'miters  of  the  life-saving  crew  who  were  not  going 
along  to  New  York.  They  were  all  entitled  to  some 
share  in  the  salvage ;  and  in  thanking  them  for  their  good 
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work,  'Pom  promised  that  their  interests  should  be  looked 
after  as  soon  .-is  the  ship  reached  port.      They  y-.-ive  a  fare 
well  cheer  when  they  landed  on  the  beach.  :ind  as  soon 
as  liie  boat   returned  Tom  resumed  his  place  on  the  bridge. 
"Call  Mi-.  Whittaker  to  take  the  wheel."  he  ordered. 

"  Sllip  I. he    i|iial'|er   boat." 

"Back  her.  full  speed,"  he  signalled  with  the  bell. 

"Mr.  Turner,  sound  the  wells." 

"  Ay,  av,  sir!"  came  the  reply  ;  anil  Mr.  Turner  sent  his 
three  men  to  do  this  duty. 

"All  dry  in  number  one  well,  sir."  was  soon  reported 
by  the  first  man  ;  and  similar  reports  came  from  number 
two  and  number  three  wells,  ti>  each  of  which  Tom  an- 
swered, in  true  nautical  style,  "  Very  -jood,  sir!" 

The  ship  continued  to  back  until  she  was  more  than  a 
mile  from  (lie  shore.  Tom  would  run  no  risk  of  ground- 
ing her  again.  Then  he  pulled  the  bell  that  signalled 
"Ship  her!"  And  the  whir  of  the  propeller  ceased. 

"  Mr.  Turner!"  he  called.  And  Mr.  Turner  immediately 
joined  Tom  on  the  bridge  to  see  what  was  wanted.  "  Now 
that  the  ship  is  afloat,  Mr.  Turner,"  Tom  said,  "I  put  the 
navigating  in  your  hands.  I  am  sure  I  could  take  her 
up  to  Sandy  Hook  ;  but  of  course  I  have  no  eerl  i  lieate,  so 
it  would  be  illegal  for  me  to  do  it  when  there  is  a  navi- 
gator <>n  board.  You  and  Mr.  Lewis  will  have  a  long 
siege  of  it.  with  no  one  to  relieve  you.  u  n  less  we  have  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  some  steamship  that  can  put  anoih 
er  navigator  and  engineer  on  hoard  of  us." 

•  I  think  we'll  pull  through,  sir,"  Mr.  Turner  replied. 
"  We'll  have-  no  sleep  for  three  or  four  nights,  but  we 
can  stand  that,  and  we  may  meet,  a  steamer  and  get  some 
help." 

I.'  nder  M  r.  Turner's  orders  the  ship's  how  made  a  grace 
fnl  curve  seaward,  and  then  pointed  well  to  the  north- 
east to  uive  (  'ape  Hatterus  a  wide  berth.  Tom,  by  virtue 
of  his  ollice,  took  possession  of  the  cabin  and  the  Captain's 
state-room;  and  when  he  was  alone  it  made  his  head 
whirl  to  think  of  all  he  had  been  through.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  well  he  did  not  know  that  the  strangest  part  of  his 
adventure  was  sttll  to  come. 

For  two  days  and  nights  the  Mersey  steamed  ahead 
without  accident,  but  without  meeting  any  vessel  that 
could  give  her  assistance.  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
however,  who  had  to  be  at  their  posts  continually,  man 
aged  to  take  occasional  cat-naps,  the  weather  remaining 
fine.  It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  third  day  that 
anything  was  sighted,  and  then  it  was  a  sailing-vessel 


tar  ahead  on  the  starboard  bow.  Gradually  the  steamer 
overhauled  the  sail,  till  it  was  plain  that  she  was  a  baric, 
heading  northward. 

While  the  vessels  were  yet  a  mile  apart  the  bark  hoist- 
ed the  sie-nal,  "We  want  to  board  you."  Tom  watched 
her  closely  through  the  glass,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
exclaimed  : 

"Why,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  her?  She's 
hoiking  all  the  signals  in  the  code,  as  if  she  was  crazy, 
and  there's  lifteeii  or  twenty  men  at  the  rail,  waving 
their  hats  and  arms  like  mad." 

"Let  me  take  a  look  at  her,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Turner, 
reaching  for  the  glass.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
moment.  "I've  been  twenty-two  years  at  sea,  man  and 
bov.  but  this  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  did  see  or  hear 
tell  on.  Do  you  know  what  that  there  bark  is,  sir? 
That's  the  Morro  (.'uath'.  with  our  Captain  and  crew 
011  board.  That's  what  she  is.  sir;  and  they've  made  us 
out.  The  head-winds  has  held  her  back,  and  we've  over- 
hauled her.  We'll  have  our  own  crew  on  board  in  half 
an  hour,  sir." 

For  a  moment  Tom  almost  lost  control  of  himself  un- 
der this  new  excitement.  "I'd  give  half  of  my  salvage 
money,"  lie  cried,  ''to  know  what  Mr.  Ringgold  thinks 
to  see  the  Mersey  coming  after  him  with  no  fire  in  her 
hold!" 

In  a  few  minutes  (  'aptain  Dawson  was  back  in  his 
own  berth,  the  chief  engineer  was  in  his  old  place.  Mr. 
IJni'j'uold  was  in  command,  and  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Tur- 
ner were  relieved  from  their  long  watch. 

But  these  two  navigators  could  not  turn  in  until  they 
had  told  the  Captain  how  Tom  Riley  had  saved  the  ship, 
and  how  everything  that  had  been  done  was  through 
Tom's  brains  and  pluck. 

The  cook  had  no  assistant  now  till  the  Mersey  reached 
New  York,  for  Tom  was  an  honored  passenger  in  the 
cabin.  And  when  the  ship  was  docked,  and  pronounced 
seaworthy  and  fit  to  continue  her  voj'ag-e  to  Liverpool, 
Captain  Dawson  insisted  that  Tom  must  go  along. 

It  was  all  very  well,  Tom  says,  the  substantial  sum  of 
money  that  was  divided  among-  them  for  salvage  on  ship 
and  cargo.;  but  that  was  nothing  compared  with  meeting 
the  principal  owner  in  London,  and  being  told:  "  You're 
the  kind  of  stuff  we  make  commanders  of,  young  man. 
After  you've  spent  a  year  or  so  in  the  nautical  school 
that  we  hope  you'll  let  us  put  you  in,  you  shall  be  second 
mate  of  the  Mersey." 
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ROMANCE    OF   COMMERCE. 

THE    DAKIEN'    EXPEDITION'. 
BY    .1.    MAC  DONALD    OXLEY. 

TITHE  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Darien,  is 
J_  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
bits  of  terra  firma  on  this  round  globe. 
The  connecting  link  between  the  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America,  it  is 
also  the  barrier  that  divides  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and.  in  fact,  one 
side  of  the  world  from  the  other.  From 
the  time  of  its  discovery  and  occupation 
by  the  Spaniards,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  general  belief  that  whoever  had  com- 
mand of  this  narrow  neck  of  land  held 
the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Here  would  naturally  be  concentrated  the 
mutual  trade  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  America.  Moreover,  it  would  ne- 
cessarily be  an  important  stage  in  the 
shortest  route  between  Europe  and  the  In- 
dies, as  well  as  the  mighty  islands  lying 
far  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  Spaniards  wanted  to  keep 
the  isthmus  to  themselves,  and  always  did  their  very 
best,  cowards  though  they  were  except  when  greatly  in 
the  majority,  to  make  it  eminently  unpleasant  for  any- 
body who  sought  to  share  its  advantages  with  them  ;  and 
in  fine  and  striking  contrast  to  their  miserable  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy — for  they  really  put  their  splendid  oppor- 
tunities to  little  use — was  the  spirit  in  which  William 
Paterson  conceived  the  famous  Darien  project  that  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  Scotland  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  William  Paterson  was  a  very  different  type  of 
man  from  that  notorious  speculator  John  Law,  whose 
doings  have  been  already  told  in  this  series,  and  yet 
his  vast  project  proved  hardly  less  disastrous  in  its 
outcome  than  theirs.  He  is  generally  credited  with 
being  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  this 
is  in  large  measure  true.  He  certainly  deserves  the 
entire  honor  for  laying  down  the  only  true  basis  for  a 
bank-note  currency,  viz.,  that  the  bank  issuing'  the  notes 
should  always  have  on  hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  gold 
to  enable  it  to  redeem  in  gold  all  the  notes  that  the  daily 
operation  of  business  might  bring  to  its  counter.  He 
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was  one  of  the  twenty-four  directors  at  the  opening  of 
the  bank,  but  appears  to  have  sold  out  not  long  after,  and 
with  his  money  in  hand  to  have  looked  about  him  for 
some  way  of  investing  it  that  would  be  for  the  public 
good. 

Now  those  were  the  days  of  vexatious  monopolies  and 
irritating  restrictions  in  commerce.  The  trade  of  Eng 
land  with  the  distant  regions  of  the  globe  was  in  the 
jealous  grasp  of  two  great  corporations — the  East  India 
Company  and  the  African  Company  —  which,  although 
they  were  at  deadly  enmity  with  each  other,  heartily 
agreed  in  crushing  every  free-trader  who  dared  to  intrude 
within  the  limits  of  their  territory.  Paterson  was  an 
ardent  free-trader.  He  believed  his  mission  to  be  the 
emancipation  of  commerce  from  the  hurtful  restraints  laid 
upon  it  by  miscalculating  selfishness,  and  it  was  by  the 
creation  of  a  great  free  port  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
open  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  that  he  hoped  to  accom- 
plish his  benevolent  purpose. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  ](>'.!.">.  he  obtained  the  passage 
through  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  an  act  for  the  incor- 
poration of  "  The  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa 
and  the  Indies,"  called,  for  short,  "The  African  Company,'' 
but    popularly    known    as    "The    Darien 
Company."     This   company  was  granted 
very  extensive  powers,  and   had  a  capital 
of    £600,000,  one-half    of    which,    it    was 
stipulated,  must  ever  be  held  by  Scotsmen 
residing  in    their   own    country,  thus   in- 
suring the  permanence    of  the    national 
character  of  the  undertaking. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  there  was 
no  need  of  this  provision,  for  when  the 
subscription-books  were  opened  in  Lon- 
don there  came  such  a  rush  of  applicants 
for  shares  that  the  stock  \vas  soon  all 
taken  up,  and  this  so  aroused  the  hostility 
of  the  English  companies  that  they  called 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  assist  them 
in  crushing  their  Scotch  rival.  The 
House  of  Commons  yielded  to  their 
clamor,  and  by  threats  of  proceedings  so 
alarmed  the  London  subscribers  that  thej 
all  backed  out  and  forfeited  their  hold 
ings. 

This  hostile  action  roused  the  national 
spirit  of  Scotland.  The  English  had  with- 
drawn —  well,  what  of  that?  Scotland 
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and  keep  to  herself   tin'   glory  and   all  the 

•.ards  <>f  the  ttional    undertaking.     In 

,  Scotch  thereupou  sul.scrilicil 

nother    £100,000  of  stock,  making    cioo.ooo  in  nil. 

equentlj    an   allempl    was   made   ID  place   (lie   balance 

,,f  the    slock    iii    Holland,  Iml    again   the   machinations   of 

ii    riiLvli-.li  companies  interfered,  and  ili*j  \\holc  burden 

efl  to  be  borne  b\  Scot  I. out 

Earassed  and  »y  tliis  liosiiliiy  and  other  causes, 

•M.  i,  L698  Lhal  i  lie  companj   proceeded  to  carry 

out   the  main  purpose  of  ils  formation.       In  the  nionlh  of 

.Inly  a  lit  i ie  Heel  of  three  vessels,  having  on  board  over  a 
thousand   picked   men    set   sail    from   Leith,  amid  bright 
sunshine  ami  the  cheers  and  prayers  of  a  vasl  assemblage 
ered  on  the  u  liarves  to  bid  them  "  ( <od  spe.  d 

\Vil,i:im    I'alerson's  heart    was   full    of  joy  and   hope  as 

lie  mm  saw  before  him  tin-  prospect  of  the  early  realiza- 
tion of  his  long-cherished  design.      Hitherto  the  selfish 

Spaniards,  and  I  lie    hardly  less  sellish  British,  had  sought 

i ipolize  the  commerce  of  I  lie  New  World.     He  had 

in    view  nothing    less   than    the   complete    reversal  of  such 

i    policy.       The   ships  of  all    nations   \\ere   to    he    perfectly 

"  free  to  the  new  port  hi'  would  found  at   l>arien.      At  that 

.     ed     ipol    the    merchandise    from    all  countries  might 

concentrate,  and    Scotland    calmly    take    her    seal    as    the 

ipieeu  of  commerce,  showering  the  blessings  of 
ahu  ndance  around  her. 

Such  was  his  dream  -a  nohle  one  in  evei-y  way.     Alas, 

i  sliouUl  have  failed  so  pitifully  of  fullilinent!   After 

an  uneventful  voyage  the  vessels  reached  the  isthmus  in 

November,  and    landed    their   passengers    at    a,    projecting 

point  of  the  Gulf  of  1  >anie.n.  which   had    previously  been 

e,|  as  the  site  of  the  fort  and  sett  lenient. 

The  spot  was  in  many  respects  well  chosen.  It  was  a 
long-  peninsula  edued  with  rock,  stretching-  southward 
nearly  half  way  across  the  gulf,  and  united  to  the  main- 
land at  the  north  by  a  narrow  neck  of  laud  easily  forti- 
fied. At  the  western  point,  a  strong  fort  was  built  to 
command  the  gulf,  which  the  buccaneers  commended  as 
"a  very  crabbed  hold." 

The  peninsula  was  occupied  as  a  fortified  centre,  not 
for  settlement,  it  being  arid  and  barren.  An  indefinite 
district  stretching  inland  was  to  form  the  colony,  and  to 
bear  the  name  of  New  Caledonia.  Two  sites  for  towns 
selected — the  one  to  be  called  New  Edinburgh,  the 
other  New  St.  Andrews.  At  the  time  of  the  adventurers' 
arrival  the  weather  was  genial  and  healthy,  the  vegeta- 
tion luxuriant  and  beautiful,  the  natives  kind  and  hos- 
pitable,  and  everything  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  enter- 
prise and  promise  complete  success. 

But  the  seeds  of  failure  were  present  from  the  start. 
Whatever  little  the  English  knew  about  planting  colo- 
nies, the  Scotch  knew  nothing  at  all.  and  there  was  a  pit- 
iful lack  of  the  right  kind  of  organization  about  the  ex- 
pedition. There  was  no  arrangement  for  government 
ami  the  preservation  of  order.  All  had  apparently  been 
left  to  chance.  In  the  same  haphazard  fashion  had  the 
goods  for  barter  been  selected,  and  they  were  a  marvel- 
lously mixed,  and,  upon  the  whole,  highly  unsuitable  col- 
lect ion  of  commodities,  such  as  axes,  iron  wedges,  knives; 
smiths',  carpenters',  and  coopers'  tools;  barrels,  guns, 
pistols,  combs,  shoes.  h;its.  paper,  pipes,  etc.— one  Vessel 

carrying  over  t'-iotu)  \\orth  of  these  articles 

Hardly  had  the  colonists  established  themselves  011 
dry  land  when  dissensions  within  and  dangers  without 

n.de  their  appearance.  The  parly  \\  as  composed  of  very 
nts.  Along  with  "political  enthusiasts  and 
men  of  rigid  piety  and  virtue  were  men  of  cpiite  a  nother 
stamp —hardy  sailors  with  consciences  as  tough  and  wea- 
ther-beaten as  their  bodies,  and  who  had  learned  their  sea- 
manship among  the  buccaneers;  in  plain  words,  pirates 
who  were  ready  for  any  deed  of  blood  or  rapine.  These 

'  larpjiulins,"  as  Paterson  called  them,  soon  gained  that 


\  which  the,  hold  and  reckless  arc-  apt  to  have, 
and  then-  influence,  aided  by  the  fascination  of  a  wild, 
lawless  life,  had  a,  very  demoralizing  effect,  especially 
upon  the  young  men  of  the  expedition. 

The  leaders  had  hard  work  keeping  order,  and  every 
dav  the  task  became  more  difficult,  while,  to  add  to  their 
trouble,  tliev  presently  came  into  collision  with  the  Span- 
iards, who  regarded  them  as  unauthorized  intruders  upon 
their  private  properly:  for  so  they  then  considered  the 
whole  of  South  America.  These  Spaniards  had  consider- 
able cities  to  I  he  north,  south,  and  east  of  the  Scots  settle- 
ment, and  they  did  not  propose  to  submit  tamely  to  such 
an  invasion.  Moreover,  despite  the  efforts  of  Paterson 
and  1 1  is  associates  to  justify  their  coming,  and  to  make 
(dear  how  entirely  honorable  were  their  intentions,  the 
|),ms  persisted  iii  classing  them  with  Morgan,  Sharpe, 
lvingrose.  and  the  other  dare-devil  freebooters  who  had 
not  so  long  before  stormed  and  sacked  their  treasure 
cities,  and  inllicted  appalling  loss  of  blood  and  bullion. 

Consequently,  when,  early  in  March,  1699,  a  small  ves- 
sel belonging  to  the  company  ran  into  the  port  of  Car- 
Ihagena  for  repairs,  the  commander  and  crew  were  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  Spaniards,  put  in  irons,  and  without 
much  delay  condemned  to  death  as  being  pirates.  Hap 
pilv,  through  the  intervention  of  the  British  government, 
the  sentence  v.  as  not  executed,  but  it  showed  plainly  the 
temper  of  the  real  masters  of  the  situation.  The  Scotch 
intruders  could  hope  for  no  mercy  at  their  hands  once 
they  had  a  good  excuse  for  making  war  upon  them. 

But  worse  even  than  internal  dissensions  and  external 
foes  were  the  attacks  of  pestilence  and  famine.  With  the 
approach  of  |  he  hot,  season  the  evil  influences  of  the  coun- 
try and  climate  began  to  work.  All  that  is  deadly  in 
the  pestilential  elements  of  tropical  America  would  seem 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  as  the  toil- 
ers of  the  ill  fated  Panama  Canal  learned  to  their  cost. 
Up  to  the  present  it  has  delied  permanent  settlement  by 
Europeans.  Narrow  as  it  is,  its  forests  are  pathless,  and 
its  dense  shroud  of  matted  and  rotting  vegetation,  with  all 
its  animate  and  inanimate  horrors,  sullenly  opposes  the 
operations  of  man. 

The  unhappy  Scotchmen,  who  had  hoped  after  finish- 
ing their  fortifications  to  sally  forth  in  search  of  gold, 
found  that  the  sad  task  of  burying  their  dead,  and  of 
seeking  for  some  addition  to  their  rapidly  diminishing 
store  of  food,  demanded  all  their  energies.  When  June 
came  without  bringing  any  news  of  the  expected  re-en- 
forcements  from  Scotland,  the  wretched  colonists  de- 
cided to  desert  the  settlement,  and  to  set  forth  in  three 
ships,  with  no  more  definite  object  than  to  reach  the  first 
port  whither  Providence  should  guide  them. 

One  of  the  ships  got  over  to  Jamaica.  The  other  two 
made  their  way  up  to  New  York,  where  they  arrived  in 
a  pitiful  condition,  and  their  crews  and  passengers  be- 
came objects  of  charity  to  the  kindly  disposed  people  of 
the  place. 

Now  just  when  the  famine-stricken  remnant  of  the 
colonists  was  giving  up  the  undertaking  in  despair,  the 
company  at  home  was  lifting  out  a  second  expedition. 
Two  vessels  were  despatched  in  May.  1099.  four  others 
followed  in  August,  and  a  third  fleet  in  September. 
Imagine  the  disappointment  and  depression  of  this  sec- 
ond expedition  when,  on  its  arrival  at  Darien,  instead  of 
being  received  with  true  Scottish  hospitality  by  a  pros- 
perous happy  community,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
save  a  deserted  and  dismantled  fort,  the  ruins  of  a  vil- 
lage, and  a  graveyard  sown  thick  with  memorials  of  the 
dead  !  Yet  they  had  the  courage  and  resolution  to  stay, 
and  take  the  chance  of  a  happier  fate  than  their  prede- 
cessors. 

But  the  fa les,  untouched  by  their  sturdy  spirit,  were 
not  disposed  to  deal  any  more  kindly  with  them  than 
with  the  others.  The  same  causes  of  failure  were  present. 
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and  110  less  potent.  In  addition  thereto  the  sluggish 
Spaniards  were  at  last  bestirring  themselves,  and  with 
characteristic  deliberation  preparing  an  armament  on  the 
other  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  in  due  time  was  to  close 
around  and  destroy  the  little  settlement,  as  a  huge  bear 
might  crush  a  terrier  in  its  mighty  embrace. 

Each  day  the  gloom  deepened,  and  although  the  Scots, 
learning  of  the  projected  attack,  sought  to  ward  it  off  by 
striking  the  first  blow,  and  did  distinguish  themselves  by 
putting  to  flight  a  much  superior  force  at  Tubaeanti,  on 
the  river  Santa  Maria,  yet  when  the  victors  returned 
laden  with  spoils,  it  was  to  find  the  poor  little  colony 
blockaded  by  a  number  of  men-of-war. 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  surrender,  and  the 
Spaniards,  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  their  unwelcome 
captives,  willingly  allowed  them  to  get  away  as  expe- 
ditiously  as  they  could  manage.  This  capitulation  was 
the  virtual  destruction  of  the  great  Indian  and  African 
Company,  as  well  as  the  colony  it  had  attempted  to  plani. 
and  of  the  grand  scheme  fora  world's  free  port.  There 
was  tierce  indignation  felt  in  Scotland  at  the  loss  both 
of  money  and  of  national  honor  the  lamentable  failure 
of  the  enterprise  involved,  but  there  seemed  no  way  of 
redeeming  either,  and  so  the  Darieu  Expedition  went  to 
join  the  catalogue  of  famous  though  futile  undertakings. 


AUNT    I'-KTSKY. 

(To  the  air  of  "  Villikens  and   His  Dinah.") 

a  iPantoniinic  in  ©nc  act. 

BY     E  L  L  K  N     I)  O  U  O  I,  A  S     «  E  L  A  N  D. 


DRAMATIS 

Miss  BRTSRY  MI'|'IIEUSU.N 
Pnvi.i.is-,  hi'i-  niece. 


UIN.MMIN  PIIINGLB. 
EI.DEUI.Y  LOVICR. 


SCENE.  —  l-'<irm-li"n*,  /.//,•!/,  ,,.     Large  empty  barrel  at  back.    Miss 

lielsey  i/ixC'in-ni/  I'nilli  n:j. 

(The  words   lo    h<>  SIMIL^   slowly  nnd   distinctly  behind   the  scene?,  and  to  be 
acted  in  pantomime.) 

DID  ever  you  bear  of  Miss  Betsey  McPherson, 

That  very  industrious  elderly  person? 

She  carries  her  knitting  wherever  she  goes. 

And  nimbly  she  knits  with  her  spees  on  her  nose. 

CHORUS:  Sing  lural  H  lural  li  lural  h  la.  etc. 

[Miss  Betsey  dunces  up  nnd  d/nrn,  1,-niltini/  in  hand,  hop- 

ping first  on  one  fiint,  then  <ni  tin-  <ilhi'  i;  in  time  to  music. 


There  lived  with  the  spinster  her  pretty  young  niece, 
Who  cured   for  the  chickens,  the  ducks,  and  the  geese. 
Her  name  it  was  Phyllis,  her  face  it  was  fair, 
And  her  aunt  watched  her  closely  with  vigilant  care. 
{Enter  Phyllis,  with  pan  of  corn.    Loud  caeklintj  <>f  rli  iek 
and  quacking  of  ducks  and  geese  heard  from  iriilmnt. 
CHORUS:  Sing  tural  h  'lural  li  lural  li  la.  etc. 

[They  dunce  turji'lln  r. 

"Now,  Phyllis,  beware  of  young  Benjamin  Pringle! 
You  never  must  wed,  but,  like  me,  remain  single. 
Though  suitors  of  wealth  I  have  hail   by  the  score, 
I  always  politely  have  shown   them   ihe  door." 

CHORDS:  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  In,  etc 

I  Tln-y  dance. 

"  Bring  hither  the  apples,  the  knife,  and  the  pan, 
And   make  apple-dumpling  as  well  as  you  can." 
Aunt  Betsey  sat  knitting,  and  nodding  as  well. 
Till,  in  spite  of  herself,  fasl   asleep  she  soon   fell 

[Phyllis  liei/inx  in  /inn1  tin  tt/>/i/ix. 
CHORUS:  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  Inral  li  la,  elc. 
[Phyllis  continues  to  pare  apples,  andwuti-ln-x  In  r  mint. 

She'd  settled  herself  for  a  nice  little  n.np, 
When  was  heard  on  the  window  a  delicate  lap. 
Phyllis  crept  to  Ihe  casement,  and  nodded  her  head  — 
"  Aunt  Betsey's  asleep,  but  be  careful,"  she  said. 

CHORUS:  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,  etc. 

[Phyllis  returns  to  her  seat. 


When  Aunt  Betsey  gave  vent  to  an  audible  snore, 
Phyllis  put  by  the  apples,  and  stole  towards  the  door  ; 
But  she  had  not  gone  far  when  Miss  Betsey  awoke, 
Saying,  "  What  was  that  noise?  I  am  sure  some  one  spoke  " 

CHORUS:  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,  etc. 
[Miss  Betsey  dances  nli/ml.  kiiittin;/  and  searching.     Phyllis 
fallows,  protest!  H  y. 

Phyllis  quickly  assured  her  'twas  only  the  cat. 
"Oh,  ho,"  cried   Miss  Betsey.   "1   can'i    believe  Mint! 
Now  I'll  go  to  the  store  to  buy  butler  and  cheese. 
And  you'll  knit  this  sock  while  I'm  gone,  if  you  please." 

Ciiours:   Sing  lural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la.  etc. 
[Phyllis  assists  7ier  aunt  to  get  ready.    K.i'ii  Miss  H.    Phyllis 
limn;  x  nlune. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Betsey  was  safely  outside, 
Phyllis  ran  to  the  window,  and  opened  it  wide; 
Then  Ben  clambered   in,  all  arrayed  in  his  best, 
In  a  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  gay  flowered  vest. 

[Enter  Benjamin. 
CHORUS:  Sing  tnral  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,  etc. 

[Tliei/  tin  nee  tny,//</  r. 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Phyllis!"   "Good-morning!"  said  she. 
"It's  nice  pretty  weather,  this  mornini!."  said  lie. 
Phyllis   t  \\iMed    her  apron,  lie  twisted    his  hat. 
And  first  he  looked  this  way.  and  then  he  looked   Hint. 
('Hours:   Sing  lural   li  lural  li  lural  li   la,  etc. 

|  Tin  n  diiin'i   In/,,  tln-r. 

Poor  Benjamin  wished  he  had  something  to  say. 
"  I  think  it  will  rain  towards  the  end  of  Ihe  day." 
But  saucy   .Miss   Pin  His  would  not  help  him  out," 
And   turned  quile  away,  with  a  smile  and  a   poui. 

CHORUS:  Sing  lural   li  lural  li   lural   li   la,  etc. 

[Tin  tl  linn/'/  /":;,  i/i,  r. 

Now  just  at  this  moment  they  heard  such  a  clatter, 
Phyllis  ran  to  the  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter; 
The  ducks  and  the  geese  were  all  crying,  "Quack!  quack!" 
"  Alas!"  cried  poor  Phyllis,  •'Aunt  Betsey's  come  back!" 
CunKIs:    Sing  'lural   li   lural   li   lural   li   la,  etc. 

|  I'h,  a  run  iilioiil.  liinkiiio  for  n  /i/,//-/   t,i  /title. 


A  large  empty  barrel  young  Benjamin  spied, 
As  they  hunted  about  for  a  good  place  to  hide, 
And   into  it  popped  the  excited  young  lover. 
While  over  the  top  Phyllis  threw   a   small  cover. 
[Benjamin's  Imid  reiiniin.x  rixibi,-.  pi,  pi  ay  ,,r,  r  (Ite  top  of  the 
barrel. 

CHORDS:  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lurnl  li  la.  etc. 

[Phyllis  also  hides. 

Then  in  walked  Miss  Betsey',  quite  smiling  and  gay, 
With  an  elderly  beau  in  most  ancient  array. 
She  made  a  low  curtsey  ;  a  courtly  bow,  he. 
"Are  you  willing  to  wed  me?"  "Quile  willing."  cried  she. 
[Knter  Miss  Betsey  mid  Elderly  Lover. 
CHORUS:  Sing  tural  li  lural  li'  lural  li  la,  etc. 

[They  dance  togetln  r 

He  offered  a  chair  when  they'd  finished  the  dance. 
When  towards  the  big  barrel  she  happened  to  glance. 
"Alack!  it  is  moving,"  she  cried  out,  in  fright, 
As  Benjamin  gradually  rose  to  full  height. 

[Miss  Betsey  nlnmxl  faints.     Elderly  Lover  supports  her. 

CHOIU'S:   Sing  tural  li  lural  h   lural  li  la.  elc. 
[Benjamin  stitiidx  in  tin:  barrel.     Tin  others  danee  about  in 
consternation. 

Ben  climbed  from  the  barrel,  and  boldly  spoke  he, 
"  That  I'll  wed  pretty  Phyllis  I'm  sure  you'll  agree!" 
Then  Phyllis  stepped  forth  from  Ihe  place  where  she'd  hid, 
And  demurely  remarked.   "  1   will  do  as   I'm   bid." 

CHORUS:  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lurid  li  la,  etc. 

[AH  da/it'e  back  and  forth. 

Aunt  Betsey  replied,  as  she  called    for  her  knitting, 
"  Your  union,  my   deals.  1   consider  most   fitting. 
I  have  ipiile  changed   my  mind  as  regards  being  single, 
So  Phyllis  may   marry  young  Benjamin  Pringle." 

('Hours:   Sing  tnral  li  lural  li   lural  li   la,  etc. 
[All  dunce.     .Miss  Betsey  nnd  Elderly  Lover,  timid  in  hand, 
il/in/'i1    l/nr/iri/x    Phyllis    nnd   Benjamin,  Jiand  in   hand, 
back  mni  fi'i'tli.     Tableau. 

(  'I    KTAIN. 
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GOLF    Ki»i:    I'.oYS    AM>    C11M.S. 

r,V    CASPAR     \V     WMITNKY. 

AXY  <>f  tin-  boys  \vlio  read  this      probably  mosl  «>f 

.    llicin      liavi-   .-in    ldi-:i   that    .joll'isa    lieu    game.       Hut 
it  is  not  :   it  is  very  nearly  a-  olil  as  tin-  lulls  over  which 

it  is  ]>l;tyi-(l,  t  hough  ne- 
f    "Jcded.  until  compara- 
l  ivcl  v  recent,  times,  for 
many,  many  years. 

Some  historians  as- 
sert that  it  liail  its  ori- 
gin in  Scotland  :  otliei-s 

tliat.  it    came  from    an 

old  (  Vhir  game  :  and 
yet  others  Unit  its  lirst 
home  was  in  Holland. 
\Vlien  a  game  goes  bacli 
into  the  shadowy  past. 
however,  and  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  has  been  played  so  little  as  to 
iped  practically  out  of  sight,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
mallei'  to  trace  its  origin  with  accuracy.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  Bailie  was  quite  popular  in  the 
lifleenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  so  pop- 
ular that  some  of  the  city  councils  had 
to  restrict  general  play,  and  forbid  it  al- 

ther  on  Sunday. 

The  Mecca  of  all  golfers  is  tin-  St. 
Andrews  ('lull  in  Scotland,  founded 
in  17.V1.  and  located  in  the  quaint  old 
university  town  of  t  lie  same  name.  This 
links  is  world-renowned  for  the  many 
historic  sanies  that  have  been  played 
over  it.  and  the  fact  that  royalty  has 
irolfcd  there  in  time.-,  gone  by. 

The  oldest  club  in  the  world  is  the 
Uoyal  ISlackheath  in  England,  which 
eoes  hack  as  far  as  KIDS;  but  this  really 
owes  its  life  to  Scotland,  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly instituted  by  the  Scottish  court 
during  its  sojourn  in  that  neighborhood. 
There  are  seven  clubs  in  England  and 
Scotland  to-day  that  were  established  be- 
fore ISdll. 

The  golf  clubs  (never  say  sticks)  with 
which   they  used   to  play  in   those  days 
dill'ored,  so   far  as  shape  goes,  very   little 
used  to-day. 

The  balls  were  of  leather  stuH'ed  with  feathers,  and  very 
skilfully  so,  because  so  tightly 
pressed  were  they  that  thecontents 
of  one  tilled  a  hat.  The  gulta 
percha  balls  used  to-day  were  not 
introduced  until  1S4S,  when  the 
A  i  game  had  long  passed  its  maturi- 

,  I      '       *y- 

oR      \  Briefly,  the   game   of    golf  con- 

sists of  knocking  a  ball  around  a 
course  of  holes,  the  winner  being 
that  one  who  makes  the  round  in 
fewest  strokes. 

The  boy  who  first  looks  on  golf 
will,  1  dare  say.  regard  it,  with 
supreme  contempt.  lie  will  won- 
der how  it  is  possible  a  game  which 
appears  so  simple  could  have  cre- 
ated such  a  furor,  and  spread  so 
rapidly  over  the  country  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  My  ad- 
vice to  that  hoy  is  to  keep  on 
watching  the  game  until  he  is 
POSITION  IN  mi, ii  i.iiFTiM).  thoroughly  imbued  with  disgust, 
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IV. 


what  are 


and  win  u  In-  has  decided  it  lobe  a  game  fit  only  for  old 
men  and  women,  I  suggest  be  then  pick  up  a  club  and  try 
to  dri  \ •(•  the  ball. 

I  fascination  of  golf  is  that,  while  appearing-  to  be 
very  simple  and  very  easy,  it  is  really  quite  difficult;  in 
fact.  1  do  not  know  of  any  game,  except  court-tennis,  that 
requires  such  absolute  mastering  of  first  principles  as  this 
game,  which  has  been  contemptuously  dubbed  as  the 
"  knocking  of  little  balls  into  little  holes." 

It  does  not  require  such  exertion  as  football,  of  course, 
nor  baseball,  nor  even  lawn-tennis;  it  does  not  pretend  to 
viehl  vigorous  bodily  exercise.  What  golf  does,  however, 
is  1,1  give  healthful  moderate  out-of-door  exercise,  just 
enough  to  put.  the  body  in  a  healthful  glow,  meanwhile 
calling  for  mental  application  as  close  as  any  other  game 
of  which  I  know. 

It  looks  as  though  it  were  very  easy  to  drive  that  little 
ball,  and  it  is  more  or  less  easy  to  simply  hit  it,  but  that 
is  not  golf.      It  is  not  only  essential  to  hit  the  ball,  but  it 
is   absolutely  necessary  to   hit  it  in  a  certain  place  and 
drive  it  in  a  given  direction.      Boys  and  girls  ought  to  be 
encouraged   to  play  golf,  because  it,  is  the   best  possible 
exercise  for  growing  youngsters;   there  is  no  danger  of 
straining  themselves,  and  it  is  just  vig- 
orous enough   to  give  them  a  gentle  all 
round  development.      In  fact,  there  is  no 
game  so   excellent    for  children.      Once 
you  get  into  playing  in    proper  form   it 
rcalh   exercises  about  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body    above   the   waist,   while    your 
legs,  of  course,  get    plenty    of   work    in 
the  walking.      In  Scotland  tournaments 
are   held  especially  for   children,  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  given  their  play. 
Boys  should  never,  however,  attempt 
to  use  as  heavy   clubs  as    men    handle. 
They  should  be  much  lighter,  and  with 
greater  spring  in  the  shaft.      Six  are  all 
that  are  necessary  —  the  driver,  brassy, 
cleek,  lofter,  inashie,  and    putter.       The 
first  thing  to  do  in    beginning  to  learn 
golf  is  to  choose  your  clubs  with  refer- 
ence to  your  strength.      Do  not  get  very 
stiff  shafts,  and  do  not  get  patent  affairs. 
Stick   to  these  six  clubs,  and    remember 
that  if  you  do  your  part,  the  club  will 
more  than  do  its. 

Driver.— Wooden  club  used  to  drive  the  ball  off  the 
tee,  and  at  any  other  time  where  the  "lie"  (position  of 
ball)  is  sufficiently  good.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  drivers  — straight- 
faced  and  hulgers--but  I  advise  the 
boy  to  use  the  straight-faced  until 
he  becomes  very  skilful. 

/.'/v/s.s(/.  —  Wooden  club  soled 
with  iron,  to  be  used  where  the 
"lie ''is  not  good  enough  for  a, 
driver  and  the  distance  less  than 
full  drive. 

(  7ci7,;.  —  Iron  club  used  for  a 
worse  "lie"  than  brassy  and  for 
shorter  distance. 

1 /os/Wc.  Short  and  stitfer  than 
cleek,  face  laid  farther  hack.  Used 
for  shorter  strokes,  and  for  getting 
out  of  bunkers,  ruts  in  the  road, 
long  grass,  or  from  a  very  bad 
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Lofte.r.  —Used  for  approaching 
the  putting-green,  and  also  for  get- 
ting out  of  sand  and  over  hazards, 
or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  raise 
the  ball  in  its  flight. 
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Putter. — Two  kinds,  wooden  and  metal.  The  latter  is 
modern,  ;md  had  best  be  used  by  the  boy  entirely.  When 
he  becomes  very  skilful  he  may  get  the  wooden  one,  which 
experienced  players  use  for  long 

pill  Is. 

Ill  holding  your  club,  do  not 
grip  it  too  tightly,  nor  yet  too 
loosely,  but  just  firmly  enough  to 
.feel  it  with  the  palms  and  fin- 
gers, more  with  those  of  left 
than  right  hand.  The  hands 
must  be  close  together,  and  the 
thumbs  over  the  shaft.  If  you 
hold  the  club  as  illustrated,  you 
will  be  all  right. 

The  best  way  to  learn  gol  f  is  to 
get  a  capable  instructor,  but  if 
none  is  to  be  had  (and  the  game  is  so  young 
in  this  country  that  there  are  not  many  teach- 
ers, and  very  few  good  ones),  then  learn  all 
you  can  of  the  game  by  reading,  following  in- 
structions and  illustrations,  and  by  practising 
very  carefully.  Remember,  above  all  things, 
that  you  must  get  the  stroke  right.  Your 
natural  inclination  will  be  to  hit  the  ball.no 
matter  how,  but  that  is  entirely  wrong.  "What 
you  must  practise  is  to  get  the  siriiit/  right- 
never  mind  whether  you  hit  the  ball  or  not. 
Hitting  the  ball  is  a  matter  of  little  significance  compared 
with  the  manner  in  which  you  strike  it.  Then,  too,  you 
must  riot  really  hit  the  ball;  you  must  sweep  it  away 
with  a  sort  of  scythe  motion,  and  follow  the  flight  of  the 
ball  with  the  head  of  the  club.  Never  jerk  your  club  at 

any  time,  except 
with  a  lofter  in 
trying  to  get  out 
of  a  bunker. 

Take  your  posi- 
tion of  driving  pre- 
cisely as  shown  in 
these  illustrations; 
weight  on  left  leg, 
feet  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches 
apart,  according  to 
weight,  and  the 
right  foot  about 
two  inches  back  of 
the  left.  Your 
distance  from  the 
ball  will  be  correct 
if,  with  the  heel  of 
the  club  at  the 
ball,  the  end  of  the 
shaft  touches  the 
left  knee  as  you 
stand  upright.  The 
ball  should  be  al- 
most in  a  line  with  your  left  foot— nearer  your  left  toe 
than  your  right;  and  remember  that  as  the  distance  for 
stroke  decreases,  the  ball  should  be  nearer  the  right  toe. 

Be  particularly  careful  about  the  swing-  of  your  arms. 
It  is  difficult  to  let  the  arms  go  well  out  on  the  upward 
swing,  and  then  to  bring  them  in  and  down,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  good  driving.  The  up  swing  must 
be  slower  than  the  down  swing,  and  you  must  be  espe- 
cially careful  of  the  up  swing,  because  as  the  club  goes 
up,  so  in  point  of  direction  it  will  come  down.  In  the 
up  swing  the  left  arm  should  rest  comfortably  across  the 
chest,  slightly  bent  at  the  elbow.  Do  not  pause  at  the  top 
of  the  swing;  do  not  take  your  eye  off  the  ball;  increase 
the  speed  as  you  bring  the  club  downward,  and  get  in 
your  power  when  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ball. 
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AFTKIt    DRIVE. 


At  the  moment  of  hitting  the  ball  you  must  be  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  at  the  time  you  "  addressed  " 
it  (that  is,  when  you  placed  the  head  of  \  our  club  back  of 
the  ball  and  took  aim). 

Do  not  try  to  knock  the  ball 
out  of  sight,  but  endeavor  to  hit 
it  cleanly  and  firmly.  After  you 
have  got  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  motions,  you  can  trans- 
fer the  weight  from  your  left  t» 
your  right  leg  in  the  up  swing  so 
as  to  enlarge  the  circle,  and  then 
as  you  come  down  your  weight 
should  go  on  your  left  leg  as 
you  sweep  the  ball  away.  Do  not 
get  off  your  feet  at  the  moment 
of  hitting  the  ball.  You  should 
be  able  to  feel  the  ground  with 
the  balls  of  your  feet  as  you  ad- 
dress the  ball  and  as  you  sweep 
it.  away.  Keep  your  mind  on 
what  you  are  doing,  and  never 
take  your  eye  otV  the  ball  from 
the  moment  you  begin  to  play 
it.  You  must  know,  of  course, 
that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
drive  the  ball  a  fair  distance, 
but  to  drive  it  straight,  for  if 

your  direction   is  uncertain,  you  get  off  the  course,  and 
you  lose  strokes  in  getting  on  again. 

In  his  very  first  play  over  the  links,  I  should  advise 
the  boy  just  beginning  to  confine  himself  to  driver,  cleek, 
and  lofter.  If  he  gets  the  swing  of  the  drive  he  can  use 
the  cleek  for  "putting,"  and  play  with  the  other  clubs 
will  come  in  season.  Remember  the  weight  should  al- 
ways be  on  your  left  leg,  except  in  "putting,"  where  it 
is  more  divided  between  the  two;  that  with  iron  clubs 
you  always  play  off  the  right  foot  (/.  e.,  ball  nearer  that 
foot),  while  in  driving  you  play  off  the  left;  that  you 
should  always  be  distant  from  your  ball  the  length  of 
the  club  to  the  left  knee,  as  in  driving. 

"  Putting"  (i.e.,  the  play  on  the  green  where  the  hole 
is)  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice.  Your  greens  should 
be  as  level  and  smooth  as  possible,  and  the  hole  about 
three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  probably 
six  or  eight  inches  deep.  Players  on  the  putting-green 
are  entitled  to  hole  out  before  following  one's  play  up  to 
it.  Players  in  front  are  each  entitled  to  second  shot  be- 
fore those  following  ones  "  tee  "  off.  Never  go  on  the 
green  while  others  are  playing  there. 

The  teeing-ground  is  where 
you  start,  and  the  "tee"  a 
little  pinch  of  earth  put  under 
the  ball  to  set  it  up  so  as  to  get 
a  good  drive  at  it.  You  are 
allowed  to  do  this  on  the  tee- 
ing-ground,  but  at  no  other 
time  are  you  permitted  to 
touch  the  ball  without  paying 
the  penalty  of  a  stroke. 

The  pleasure  of  golf  de- 
pends a  great  deal  on  the 
quality  of  the  ground.  Your 
links  (the  course  of  holes) 
ought  not  to  be  too  easy  nor 
yet  too  difficult.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  hazards  (obsta- 
cles), so  arranged  that  one  is 
encountered  between  every 
hole.  If  your  ground  is  not 
so  provided  by  nature,  you  can 
make  them  by  building  a 
bunker  (embankment  of 
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earth);  and  throw  up  the  /round  on    the  fart  her  siili>.  so 

the  excavatio :omes  parl   of  the   hazard.       It   should 

slant  from  the  player,  and  the  ban  If  be  wide 

regulation  course  lias  eighteen  holes,  but  twelve  is 
the  largest  number  of  any  in  . \merica.  However,  you 
oan  have  good  sport  mi  half  as  many,  [f  you  are  de- 

.  'i  home-made  links,  you  should  try  ami 
(ield  w  in'!-.'  '  In1  grass  is  sliort.  so  it  will  noi  give  you  too 
much  work.  The  course  should  be  alionl  thirty  yards 
wide,  and  by  rights  the  grass  ought  to  be  cut  down  like  a 
lawn,  so  the  liall  can  run  aloug  after  striking  the  ground 
on  a  hit.  The  holes  can  he  any  distance  aparl  lo  suit  the 
fancy,  l)llt  for  lioys  ought  not  to  he  separated  over  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  lit'ty  yards.  You  may  have 
a  great  deal  of  sport  and  learn  the  game  over  home-made 
links  on  a  meadow.  Yonina\  learn  the  swing  any  where, 
as  a  mailer  of  fact,  and  you  Ought  lo  take  the  clubs  and 
practise  with  them  until  yon  have  mastered  each  one; 
nil  remember,  whenever  yon  play,  to  watch  your  swing 
.•fully,  and  always  keep  your  eye  on  the  hull. 


THE   WAR   IN   THE   EAST. 

rilllE  war  which  is  now  being  carried  on  between  China 
J.  and  Japan  is  tlie  most  important  one  that  has  occurred 
since  Germany  overcame  France  in  IMT1,  and  every  Amer- 
ican boy  who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  world 
and  in  the  advancement  of  modern  ideas  and  inventions 
should  follow  the  events  of  the  struggle,  and  understand 
exactly  what  is  going  on  in  Corea,  even  if  this  country 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth. 

The  King  of  Corea  has  always  tried  to  keep  foreigners 
out  of  his  domains,  but  the  ( 'hinese  and  Japanese  have  in 
recent  years  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  in  the  coun- 
try. Each  nation  was  jealous  of  the  other,  so  that  when 
the  King  called  on  (  'hina  to  help  him  suppress  a  rebellion 
last  spring,  the  Japanese  declared  that  the  Chinese  were 
ending  more  troops  than  were  necessary,  and  asserted 
that  if  any  more  Chinese  soldiers  were  landed  in  Corea 
they  would  consider  it  an  act  of  war. 

On  Friday,  July  2~lh.  several  Japanese  cruisers  met  a 
number  of  transports  with  Chinese  troops  on  board,  es- 
corted by  Chinese  war-ships,  oil'  the  island  of  Fon-Tao, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Corea,  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  These 
ships  were  on  their  way  from  China  to  Asan,  and  the 
Japs,  considering  this  an  act  of  war,  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  Chinese  squadron.  The  ships  of  the  latter 
offered  little  resistance,  one  small  cruiser  being  captured, 
and  the  others  taking  to  flight.  The  transport  ship  .Kcw'- 
Slinii/,  however,  was  driven  into  a  bay,  and  was  called 
upon  to  surrender  and  to  sail  for  some  Japanese  port. 
The  Kfiw-Kiiing  was  a  British  ship,  (lying  the  British 
flag,  and  was  commanded  by  a  British  captain,  who  refused 
to  surrender  or  to  sail  for  a  Japanese  port.  The  Japanese 
naval  officers  did  not  bother  much  about  the  British  Hag, 
as  the  ship  was  carrying  1200  Chinese  troops,  and  was 
therefore  practically  in  the  service  of  Chi  na ;  nevertheless, 
the  Captain  of  the  Japanese  cruiser  Xini/ini  offered  to 
take  off  all  the  foreigners  that  were  on  board  the  Koic- 
Shiiui,  declaring  that  he  intended  then  to  sink  her,  as 
she  had  refused  to  surrender.  Either  the  foreigners  re- 
fused to  leave  the  ship,  or  were  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  Chinese,  for  they  remained  aboard,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  the  vessel  and  the  r.'iii)  men  were  blown 
up  by  torpedoes  from  the  Naniicci. 

The  next  battle  occurred  on  land,  at  Asan,  on  July  29th. 
The  Chinese  had  used  Asan  as  a  landing-place  for  their 
troops,  and  had  fortified  the  town  with  earth-works.  The 
Japanese  had  landed  their  soldiers  at  Chemulpo,  the  port 
of  Seoul,  and  had  likewise  strongly  intrenched  them- 
selves. It  was  important,  however,  for  the  Japanese, 
who  had  now  obtained  possession  of  Seoul  by  driving  the 


Chinese  lo  Asan,  to  dislodge  (ho  enemy  from  the  south. 
and  consequently  a.  large  body  of  infantry  and  artillery- 
was  sent  to  assault  thai  city.  After  a  sharp  battle  the 

Japs  c: out  victorious,  and  captured  many  prisoners. 

The  Chinese  who  escaped  made  their  way  to  the  moun- 
tains inland,  and  pushed  north  to  Ping- Yang,  where  they 
joined  I  lie  main  (  'hinese  army. 

Now.  turning  to  the  map  for  a  moment,  you  will  see 
that  Japan  si  retches  dow  n  sout  beast  of  Corea,  and  is  only 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  by  the  Coreau  Si  rail. 
which  is  about  a  hundred  miles  wide.  In  the  middle 
of  ihe  strait  is  the  island  of  Tsushima,  which  belongs  to 
the  Japanese,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  This  island 

-i  of  u  nardian  of  t  he  entrance  to  the  inland  sea  on 

which  is  siiuated  Hiroshima,  the  city  that  has  now  be- 
come the  military  headquarters  of  Japan.  From  Hiro- 
shima all  the  troops  were  sent  out  over  the  seas  to  Corea, 
and  they  were  landed  at  the  three  principal  ports  of  the. 
Jittle  kingdom  — at  Chemulpo  on  the  west  coast,  at  Fusan 
on  the  south  coast,  and  at  Gensan  on  the  east  coast.  The 
troops  from  Fusan  marched  along  the  main  highway  to 
Seoul,  which  is  shown  on  the  map,  and  joined  the  Che- 
mulpo army  at  the  capital.  The  distance  from  Fusan  to 
Seoul  is  220  miles,  or  about  as  far  as  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  From  Chemulpo  to  Seoul  is  only  30  miles, 
or  the  same  distance  as  from  New  York  to  Sing  Sing  on 
the  Hudson. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Chinese  had  been  sending  armies 
over  the  mountains  from  Manchooria,  and  these  armies 
had  established  themselves  at  the  city  of  Ping-Yang, 
through  which  the  Japanese  must  pass  if  they  intended 
going  any  further  north;  for  Ping-Yang  sits  on  the  only- 
road  that  leads  through  that  section  of  the  country,  and 
is  built  on  a  hill,  and  is  an  old  fortified  town  with  heavy 
stone  walls.  It  was  a  strong  position,  and  was  defended 
by  20,000  of  the  best  (  'hinese  warriors. 

Marshal  Count  Yamagata,  in  command  of  the  Japanese 
armies  in  Corea,  determined  that  Ping -Yang  must  be 
taken,  and  he  instructed  his  generals  to  move  on  the  city 
from  Fusan.  Seoul,  and  Gensan,  and  to  arrive  all  together 
on  a  certain  dale. 

Geiisaii  is  about  00  miles  from  Ping-Yang  (the  distance 
between  New  York  and  Hartford),  and  Seoul  is  150  miles 
distant,  or  as  far  as  Albany  from  New  York.  So  the  Jap- 
anese advance  on  Ping- Yang  was  somewhat  similar  to 
what  an  advance  on  New  York  would  be  by  two  armies 
moving  from  Hartford  and  Albany,  except  that  the  roads 
in  llial  part  of  Corea  are  rough  and  narrow,  and  lead  over 
mountains,  and  consequently  were  hard  travelling  for 
cavalry  and  artillery. 

The  column  moving  up  from  Seoul  came  in  sight  of 
Ping- Yang  on  Thursday,  September  13th.  The  next  day 
the  Gensan  column  came  up,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  general  attack.  The  engagement  began  at  day- 
break on  Saturday  morning  with  a  heavy  cannonade, 
which  lasted  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Chinese  replied  bravely,  but  not  much  harm  was  done  on 
either  side,  as  both  armies  were  pretty  well  sheltered. 
At  two  o'clock  the  Japanese  infantry  began  to  advance. 
and  flanking  columns  were  sent  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Chinese  lines.  They  found  the  rear  weakly  defended, 
and  waited  until  three  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  when 
they  swooped  down  upon  the  Chinamen  from  all  sides 
at  once,  and  completely  routed  them.  It  is  stated  that 
in  this  battle  2300  Chinese  were  killed,  and  many  thou- 
sands wounded,  but  a  much  larger  number  were  taken 
prisoners,  only  3000  of  the  entire  army  of  20,000  escaping 
northward  toward  Wiju.  Among  the  prisoners  were  sev- 
eral generals.  The  Japanese  loss  was  small— about  300 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Ping- Yang  not  only  made  the  Japanese 
complete  masters  of  the  Corean  peninsula,  but  destroyed 
China's  best  and  strongest  army  corps.  On  the  day  after 
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Ping- Yang  the  Japanese 
navy  won  a  great  victory, 
and  thus  secured  com- 
mand of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  ships  of  the  Mikado 
had  been  patrolling  the 
enemy's  coast  ever  since 
the  Kuw-Shing  affair,  and 
on  several  occasions  the 
Japanese  had  even  mail'- 
exploring  expeditions  into 
(.he  Gulf  of  Pechili.  The 
fleet  made  its  headquar- 
ters at  the  small  group  o| 
islands  of  Haigun-Tao, 
in  Corea  Bay,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
River.  The  Japs  sus- 
pected that  the  Chinese 
would  try  to  send  troops 
into  northern  Corea  hy 
way  of  Wiju,  and  from 
these  islands  they  could 
watch  the  entrance  to  the 
river,  and  cut  off  the  ene- 
my's fleet.  Sure  enough, 
the  Chinese  did  send  a 
number  of  transports, 
convoyed  by  a  strong 
squadron  of  war  -  ships, 
and  they  arrived  at  the 
Yalu  River  on  September 
17th.  The  Japanese  saw 
them,  and  went  out,  to 
battle. 

By  good  luck  the  ('hi- 
nese  transports  managed 
to  get  up  the  river,  and, 
it  is  said,  landed  their 
troops,  but  the  war-ships 
staid  in  Yalu  Bay  and 
fought  the  Japanese.  The 
battle  lasted  from  noon 
until  dark,  and  when  the 

smoke  cleared  away  it  was  found  that  three  of  the  strong- 
est Chinese  war-ships  were  sunk,  while  another  had  gone 
ashore  and  was  burned  up.  The  Japanese  did  not  lose 
any  ships,  and  only  one  vessel  was  so  badly  injured  that 
it  had  to  return  home  for  repairs.  The  Chinese  fleet  con- 
sisted of  heavier  battle-ships  than  the  Japanese,  but  the 
Japs  were  better  sailors  and  better  gunners,  and  therefore 
won  the  day.  There  were  about  thirty-five  ships  engaged 
in  the  action.  When  the  fighting  was  over,  the  Chinese 
escaped  to  Port  Arthur,  and  the  Japanese  retired,  no  one 
knows  exactly  where.  The  ships  of  the  Chinese  were  so 
badly  battered  that  it  was  thought  a  month's  time  would 
be  necessary  to  repair  them. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  map  again,  and  see  what 
the  situation  is.  We  have  the  Japanese  in  full  possession 
of  Corea,  with  a  strong  and  victorious  army  at  Ping- 
Yang.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  that  city  is 
Wiju,  on  the  Yalu  River,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
China  and  Corea.  The  Japs  advanced  on  this  city  over 
very  bad  roads,  and  captured  it  after  a  brief  skirmish  on 
October  4th.  From  Wiju  they  could  look  across  the 
river  into  China.,  where,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  its  shores,  stands  the  sacred  city  of  Mukden,  which 
will  very  possibly  be  the  next  point  of  attack  for  the  Ping- 
Yang  column. 

But  the  Japanese  would  probably  prefer  to  capture  Pe- 
kin,  the  capital  of  China,  and  thus  possibly  bring  the  war 
to  an  end.  Pekin,  however,  is  a  hard  place  to  get  at. 
The  citv  is  about  two  hundred  miles  inland.  To  get 


SEAT    OF    THE    COREAN    WAR 

The  doited  lines  on  the  water  shn\v  tli-.  eomses  followed  hy  the  Japanese  war-ships.  Those  on  the  land  show 
the  course  followed  hy  the  Japanese  troops.  In  the  small  map  the  reader  can  see  how  the  campaign  is  steadily 
moving  towards  PeUin,  the  capital  of  China. 


there  the  Japanese  must  either  march  across  country 
from  Wiju — a  long  distance — or  land  troops  somewhere 
near  Pekin,  and  then  attack  the  city.  This  is  what  they 
will  probably  do,  and  an  army  of  30,000  men  left  Hiro- 
shima some  time  ago,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  at  the 
present  writing,  but  may  turn  up  somewhere  before  this 
reaches  our  readers.  Pekiu,  as  you  will  see  by  the  map, 
is  inland  fuom  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  and  this  gulf  is  strong- 
ly protected  by  Wei-Hai-Wei  and  Port  Arthur  at  the  en- 
trance, and  by  the  Taku  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
River.  Both  Wei-Hai-Wei  and  Port  Arthur  have  large 
navy-yards  and  strong  defences,  and  it  is  to  the  latter 
place  that  the  Chinese  fleet  retired  for  repairs  after  the 
battle  of  the  Yalu. 

But  the  Japanese  might  march  down  from  Wiju  and 
attack  Port  Arthur  from  behind;  or  they  might  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  and  land  troops  at  Shanghai-Kwan,  which 
is  not  a  fortified  place,  and  is  only  two  hundred  miles 
from  Pekin,  being  connected  with  that  city  by  a  very 
good  road.  So  you  see  just  now  the  situation  is  very 
interesting  for  any  one  who  is  looking  on  from  a  safe 
distance  like  New  York,  and  very  alarming  for  any  one 
like  the  Chinese  Emperor,  who  is  probably  a  little  uneasy^ 
on  his  throne  in  Pekin. 

By  watching  the  newspapers  and  looking  at  this 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  now  for  the  readers  of  • 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  to  follow  the  advance  of  the  Japy 
invading  forces,  and  to  see  just  where  they 
day. 


HARPER'S   YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME    XV. 


CONFIDENCE. 


I  eVnsE  I'd  on*r)it  to  b»-  nfyaid 
When  Dobbin  i-ules  ID  <-:it   my  WII 

But  I  know  him;   he'B  L-mtlcr  than 
&  leemy  weenty  tumble-bug. 


Anil    :)]>-)   1   ;un  \c\\y  sun1. 

When  he  bus  sw:tlln\vi'*]  it,  \nu  see 
It's  ilohi'  to  hurt  <>]'   IKiMiin  nnn'L- 
Than  me. 


SAM.MVS    WONDERFUL    POP. 

MUETS     SOME     INDIANS,    AMI     I!1I>ES     AWAY. 

DEAR  Mi:.  Ki>rroii.— Day  before  yesterday  the  teacher  says 
to  Sammy  '  "  Sammy,  who  discovered  America  ""  Sammy 
thought  a  minute,  and  thru  hr  says,  "  Historians  differ." 

I  never  knew  till  I  begun  In  go  t"  school  with  S.-inuny  how 
much  the  folks  that  made  hooks  had  different  idees.  Always 
•when  Sammy  gets  stuck  mi  a  question  lid  says  I  he  'thorities 
(litter,  and  so  he  can't  tell.  It'  it's  grammar,  lie'  sa\s  the  gram- 
inaraus  differ,  and  it'  it's  geogerfy.  that  I  In-  geogcrfcrs  ditl'er.  and 
if  it's  spelling,  that  the  dictiouariers  differ.  And 'most  always 
the  teacher  kind  of  says  Yes.  m  Meliliy.m-  agrees  someho_w  .  and 
Sammy  slides  along.  Only  in  'rilhmrlie  gener'ly  lie  yets  left. 

"How  many  is  seven  times  eight  ?"  sa\s  the  teacher. 

Sammy  looked  awful  solemn,  then  he  says. 

"Teacher,  the  'rithmeiiekeis  differ. " 

"No,  they  don't."  says  the  teacher.  ••You  stay  in  a!  recess 
and  study  your  lesson." 

When  we  was  coming  home  da\  liefore  yesterda\  we  stopped 
to  rest,  and  Sammy  .-a\s, 

•'What  do  yon  s'pose  the  teacher  was  gelling  at  when  she 
asked  me  who  discovered  America  .'" 

"I  guess  she  was  trying  to  see  if  yon  knew,"  .says  I. 

"Well,  I  know  three  or  four  fellers  that  say  they  did. but  I 
couldn't  just  think  of 'em  then,  'cause  she  comes  on  me  so  sud- 
den. It  was  Hen  Barker's  question,  anyhow  ;  my  question  was, 
'  What  was  the  first  land  he  sighted  ?'  and  1  was  in  say.  'A  small 
island  of  the  West  Injun  archerpillergo  not  fully  identertied  by 
explod'-i-.'  " 

"Well,"  I  says,  "  I  s'pose  she  meant  Columbus." 

"I  guess  so.  I  wonder  if  the  Injuns  saw  Columbus  '"'••  ',<} 
saw  them.  If  they  did,  then  1  should  I  hiuk  America  L  ...  .cTfcd 
herself.  Pop  says  Injuns  is  pi /en.  lie  knows  all  about  'cm." 

"Was  lie  ever  scalped  .'"   1  asked. 

"No.     They  never  caught  him.      But  he  fixed  enough  of  thrm. 

One  day,  long  time  ago,  'fore  yon  or  me  was  liorn,  he  \\  as  out  in 

Nebraska  looking  'round   for  some  men  that  wanted  to  build  a 

railroad.      Pop  used  to  ride  around  a-lmssliack  jahlting  into  the 

thills  to  see  if  they  we  mid  dig  easy,  and  looking  at  the  valleys  to 

Jay  how  much  it  would  take  In  till  'em  up,  and  doing  other  such 

of    IL'S8'      "ne  ('a.v  '"'   looked  'cio.st    the  perairie  and  saw  more'n 

„„] .,e^idrcd  Injuns  coming  lickel y-hrindle.      They  w  as  all  a-hoss- 

i       T  ;iml  was  \vaving  their  guns  and  Tommy  Hawks,  and  were 

'•'ng  like  a  volcaincr. 

'   •  '      good  boss  and  a  gun  and  a  knife,  1ml  he  seen  he 
so  many,  so  he   In    out    tor  caui|>,  which  was  ten 


miles  away, down  by  the  river.  Pop  went, 
like  a  blue  streak,  but  the  Injuns  kept 
el. isc  behind,  hooting  and  w  hooping  all  the 
time.  I'op  shot. back  for  a  while,  but  lie 
seen  lie  didn't  bit  any  of 'em,  so  he  threw 
away  his  gun  and  hung  on  and  just  rode 
licket  y-split. 

"Pop  was  following  an  old  buffalo  path, 
and  awhile  before  it  got  to  the  river  it 
\\enl  iulo  the  woods.  The  trees  was  big, 
ami  bad  branches  reaching  out  and  spread- 
ing all  around.  The  Injuns  wasa-gettin 
closer  and  clover.  Just  as  Pop  rode  in  un- 
der the  lirst  big  tree  of  the  woods  his  horse 
jumped  over  a  log.  This  threw  Pop  up, 
and  be  caught  on  a  limb  of  the  tree  and 
hung  there  wilh  his  head  hanging  down 
one  side  and  his  feet  the  ot.lrer,  just  *sif 
hc'il  been  a  wet  towel .  hung  over  a  lino 
to  dry.  Pop  concluded  he  was  done  for, 
bnl  he  drew  his  bunting-knife,  and  made 
up  his  mind  he'd  tight,  'em  as  long  as  he 
could.  His  boss  went  on  into  the  woods. 

••  Pop  hadn't  much  more'n  got  bis  knife 
ill  his  hand  than  he  fell  a  kind  of  jerk  on 
it,  and  looked  down  and  was  s'prised  to 
see  an  Injun  tearing  away  down  the  path 
without  any  scalp.  Then  Pop  felt  another 
jerk,  and 'way  went  another  Injun,  sculp- 
ed slick  as  a  whistle.  Then  Pop  seen  how- 
it  was.  The  Injuns' bosses  was  a-jnmping 
over  (lie  same  log,  and  the  tops  of  their 
heads  was  a-scraping  against  the  edge  of 
his  knife  and  getting  si  iced  right  off.  Pop 
ne\  er  said  a  word,  hut  just  hung  on.  Ev- 
ery one  of  them  Injuns  got  scalped,  and  went  tearing  along. 
Ih'  \  was  so  excited  looking  for  Pop  that  they  never  noticed  it. 
Alter  they  was  all  gone  Pop  got  down  and  gathered  up  eighty- 
one  scalps.  Then  he  laughed  to  hisself,  and  took  another  path 
and  walked  to  camp.  Pop  sa\s  a  man  told  him  lie  seen  the  In- 
juns the  next  day,  and  they  all  had  court-plaster  on  the  tops  of 
their  heads  and  was  awful  disgusted  and  sick." 

When  we  came  home  I  looked  at  Sammy's  pa  sitting  on  the 
sliinp.  smoking  as  quiet  as  you  please,  just  as  if  he  had  never 
done  any  such  Ih  ings. 

When  I  get  big,  Mr.  Kditor,  I  mean  to  tight  Indians  a  good 
deal  myself,  if  there's  any  left.  I  think  Sammy  is  right;  Indians 
«/•<  poison.  Yours  truly,  HAURY. 


THE    AUTUMN    WIND. 
THE  autumn   wind's  embroidered 

Wilh   colors  manifold. 
That   dot   with  varied  beauty 
Komi  Nature's  gown  of  gold. 

The  autumn  wind  is  sighing 

A  dirge  for  slimmer  dead. 
It  fans  the  lively  bonfire 
In   (lowers  orange,  red. 

The  autumn   wind's  sweet  mission's 

Along  the  landscape  brown. 
To  pluck   the  pretty  leaflets 
And  shake  the  chestnuts  down.        R.  K.  M. 

WILLIE.  "Why,  Maude,  what's  happened  your  dress  ?  It  looks 
as  if  it  bad  been  t  hrongh  a  paint  shop." 

M.\ri>i:.  "If  yon  won't  laugh  I  will  tell  you.  Lillie  and  I 
were  going  up  (Jarden  Street,  and  right  in  front  of  that  new- 
house  I  got  all  spattered  with  mortar.  I  felt  awfully  mortarfied.'' 


A  TK.u'iiF.i:  of  a  Virginia  District  School  recently  asked  one 
of  her  little  colored  pupils  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  a 
sentence  thereon  containing  the  word  "  delight." 

(icorge  Washington  Jackson  went  pompously  to  the  front  of 
the  room  and  wrote,  in  a  large  scrawling  hand,  these  words: 

••  DC  wind  Mowed  so  hard  dat  it  put  out  de  light." 


.II'ST   THE   REVERSE. 

••  I  >m  yon  fall  into  the  lake  this  summer,  Bobbie?" 
"Nope---jnsl    the  other  way.      I  took  a  little  tin  clip  out  with 
me,  and  several  times  part  of  the  lake  fell  into  me." 


wlio  hud 


